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King  Lear 

CRITICAL  COMME.VT  BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE 
PICTURES  BY  EDWIN  A,  ABBEY,  R.  A. 


IF  nothing  were  left  of  Shakespeare  but 
the  single  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  it 
would  still  be  as  plain  as  it  is  now 
that  he  was  the  greatest  man  that  ever 
lived.  As  a poet,  the  author  of  this  play 
can  only  be  compared  with  Aeschylus: 
the  Hebrew  prophets  and  the  creator  of 
are  sometimes  as  sublime  in  imagina- 
tion and  in  passion,  but.  always  quite  in- 
comparably inferior  in  imaginative  in- 
telligence. Sophocles  is  as  noble,  as  beau- 
tiful, and  as  kindly  a thinker  and  a 
writer:  but  the  gentle  Shakespeare  could 
see  farther  and  higher  and  wider  and 
deeper  at  a glance  than  ever  could  the 
gentle  Sophocles.  Aristophanes  had  as 
magnificent  a power  of  infinitely  joyous 
wit  and  infinitely  inexhaustible  humor: 
but  whom  can  he  show  us  or  offer  us  to 
be  set  against  Falstaff  or  the  Fool?  It 
is  true  that  Shakespeare  has  neither  the 
lyric  nor  the  prophetic  power  of  the 
, Greeks  and  the  Hebrews : but  then  it  must 
be  observed  and  remembered  that  he,  and 
he  alone  among  poets  and  among  men, 
could  well  afford  to  dispense  even  with 
such  transcendent  gifts  as  these.  Frce- 
lAom  of  thought  and  sublimity  of  utter- 
yance  come  hand  in  hand  together  into 
English  speech:  our  first  great  poet,  if 
loftiness  and  splendor  of  spirit  and  of 
word  be  taken  as  the  test  of  greatness, 
was  Christopher  Marlowe.  From  his 
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dead  hand  the  one  man  bom  to  excel  him, 
and  to  pay  a due  and  a deathless  tribute 
to  his  deathless  memory,  took  up  the  her- 
itage of  dauntless  thought,  of  daring  ima- 
gination, and  of  since  unequalled  song. 

The  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  like  the 
trilogy  of  the  Oresteia,  is  a thing  incom- 
parable and  unique.  To  compare  it  with 
Othello  is  as  inevitable  a temptation  as 
to  compare  the  Agamemnon  with  the 
Prometheus  of  the  one  man  comparable 
with  Shakespeare.  And  the  result,  for  any 
reader  of  human  intelligence  and  decent 
humility  in  sight  of  what  is  highest  in 
the  spiritual  world,  must  always  be  a 
sense  of  adoring  doubt  and  exulting  hesi- 
tation. In  Othello  and  in  Prometheus 
a single  figure,  an  everlasting  and  god- 
like type  of  heroic  and  human  agony, 
dominates  and  dwarfs  all  others  but  those 
of  the  traitor  lago  and  the  tyrant  Jove. 
There  is  no  Clyta?mnestra  in  the  one.  and 
there  is  no  Cordelia  in  the  other.  “ The 
gentle  lady  marrieil  to  the  Moor  ” is  too 
gentle  for  comparison  with  the  most 
glorious  type  of  womanhood  which  even 
Shakesi)earc  ever  created  before  he  con- 
ceived and  brought  forth  Imogen.  No 
one  could  have  otfered  to  Cordelia  the 
tribute  of  so  equivocal  a com])liment  as 
was  provoked  by  the  submissive  imdurance 
of  Desdemona  — “Truly,  an  obedient 
lady.”  Antigone  herself — and  with  An- 
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tijione  aloiu'  can  vve  inia^iiK*  tlio  hum  tinjjr 
of  Cordelia  in  the  heaven  of  heaxuais — 
is  not  so  divinely  human  as  Conhdia. 
We  love  her  all  the  more,  with  a lov<‘ 
that  at  onee  tempers  and  lud^htcais  our 
worship,  for  the  rou^h  and  abrupt  rei)eti- 
tion  of  her  nobly  unmerciful  reply  to  her 
father's  fond  and  fatuous  append.  Al- 
most cruel  and  assuredly  severe  in  its 
uncomproinisinj»*  s(df-respect,  this  brief 
and  natural  word  of  indignantly  reticemt 
response  is  the  key-note  of  all  tliat  fol- 
lows— the  spark  whieli  kindh'S  into  eter- 
nal lif(^  the  most  trajrie  of  all  traK<*di(‘s 
in  the  world.  All  the  yet  unimaiicinahh^ 
horror  of  the  future  bwomes  at  once  in- 
evitable and  assured  when  slie  shows  her- 
self so  young  and  so  untender — so  young 
and  true.  And  what  is  the  heiUMlitary 
horror  of  doom  once  imminent  over  the 
house  of  Atreus  to  this  instant  iinminenee 
of  no  supernatural  but  a more  awfully 
natural  fate?  Cursed  and  cast  out,  slie 
leaves  him  and  knows  that  she  leaves 
him  in  the  hands  of  Goneril  and  R(‘gan. 

Coleridge,  tlie  greatest  though  not  the 
first  great  critic  and  apostle  or  interpr(‘ter 
of  Shakespeare,  has  noted  “ these  daugh- 
ters and  these  sisters  ” as  tlie  oidy  char- 
acters in  Shakespeare  whose  wi(*kedness  is 
ultranatural — something  outside  and  be- 
yond the  presumable  limits  of  human 
evil.  It  would  be  well  for  human  nature 
if  it  were  so;  but  is  it  ? They  are  “ re- 
in orseh'ss,  treacherous,  h'cherous,  kind- 
less hot  and  hard,  cold  and  cunning, 
savage  and  subtle  as  a b(‘ast  of  the  field 
or  the  wilderness  or  the  jungle.  But 
such  dangerous  and  vicious  animals  are 
not  more  exceptional  than  the  very 
noblest  and  purest  of  their  kind.  An 
lago  is  abnormal:  his  wondcu’ful  intelli- 
gence, omnipotent  and  infallible  within 
its  limit  and  its  range,  gives  to  the  un- 
clean and  malefic(mt  beast  that  he  is  the 
dignity  and  the  mystery  of  a devil.  Gon- 
eril ami  Regan  would  Ik'  almost  vulgarly 
commonplace  by  comiiarison  with  him 
if  the  conditions  of  tlieir  life  and  the 
circumstances  of  their  story  were  not  so 
much  more  extraordinary  than  their  in- 
stincts and  their  acts.  Regan,''  accord- 
ing to  Coleridge,  “ is  not,  in  fact,  a great- 
er monster  than  Goneril,  but  she  has  the 
power  of  casting  more  V(mom.”  A cham- 
pion who  shouhl  wish  to  enter  the  lists 
on  b(‘half  of  Goneril  might  plead  that 


Regan  was  so  mu(*h  more  of  a Gadaroan 
sow  than  her  elder  si<ter  as  to  b(‘,  for 
all  w(‘  know.  incai)able  of  such  ])assif>n 
as  thum*s  out  in  Gomn-il  at  the  thouglit 
of  foreign  l>anners  spread  in  a noiseless 
land.  Boast  and  she-devil  as  she  is,  she 
rises  ill  that  instant  to  the  level  of  an 
un<*l(*an  and  a criminal  Joan  of  Arc. 
Her  advocate  might  also  invoke^  as  an 
extenuating  circumstance  th(‘  fact  that 
she  poisoiuMl  Itegan. 

Erancois-Vietor  Hugo,  th(‘  author  of 
the  best  and  fullest  eoinmentary  cvt*r 
written  on  the  ti'Xt  of  whicli  he  gave  us 
the  most  wonderful  and  mastiTly  of  all 
imaginal)l(‘  translations,  has  jierhaps  un- 
wittingly (“iiforcMMl  and  amplifi(*d  tlie  re- 
mark of  (iJeridge  on  tla*  ditferenec  be- 
twMM'U  the  criminality  of  the  one  man 
chosen  by  chance  and  predestined  by  na- 
ture as  the  proper  paramour  of  either  sis- 
tiT  ami  the  monstrosity  of  the  creatures 
wdio  felt  towairds  him  as  wanium  f(M*l  tow- 
ar<ls  the  im  n they  lovi'.  Edmund  is  not 
a more  tru(*-born  child  of  hell  than  a true- 
born  son  of  liis  fatlaT.  (loneril  and 
Regan  are  legitimate  daughters  of  the 
pit;  the  man  who  <*xcites  in  them  such 
emotion  as  in  siieh  as  they  arc  may  pass 
as  the  substitute  for  love*  is  but  a half- 
blofxled  fellow’  from  th(‘  infernal  as  W’ell 
as  the  human  point  of  viinv.  His  last 
wish  is  to  undo  the  last  and  most  mon- 
strous of  his  crimes.*  Such  a w’ish  w’ould 
have  b(M*n  imjiossihle  to  either  of  the  sis- 
ters by  w’iiom  he  <*aii  boast  with  his  dying 
breath  that  Edmund  w’as  belovi^l. 

The  incomi)aral)le  g(*nius  of  the  great- 
est among  all  jioets  and  all  men  approved 
itself  incomiiarahle  forever  by  the  pos- 
sibly unconscious  instinct  winch  in  this 
supreme  W’ork  induced  or  compelled]  him 
to  set  side  by  side  the  very  lowest  and  the 
very  highest  tyiies  of  imaginable  human- 
ity. Kent  ami  Osw’ald,  R<gan  and  Cor- 
delia, stand  out  in  such  niicT  against 
each  other  that  Shakespeare  alone  could 

*A  small  hut  ah.^urd  and  injurious  mis- 
print in  this  passag(‘  has  hitherto  escapes) 
atto!ition.  From  Mutter’s  edition  down- 
wards the  word  Cor<hiia  has  been  allowe<l 
to  stand,  where  it  would  have  been  obvious 
that  the  sign  of  the  genitive  case  was  re* 
(pdred  and  had  be<*u  <lro])ped  out  by  acci- 
dent. Of  course  we  should  read, 

....  Tnv  writ 

Is  on  the  life  of  Txmt,  and  on  (Cordelia’s- 
'J'he  ])i-eseut  reading.  uiv  W’rit  is — on  Cor- 
delia.” is  ])ur(‘  and  patent  noiisen.se. 
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have  wroii^?ht  their  several  fiprures  into 
one  perfect  scheme  of  spiritual  iiannony. 
Settin"  aside  for  a inoment  the  reflection 
that  outside  the  work  of  Aeschylus  there 
is  no  such  ])()etry  in  the  world,  we  must 
remember  that  there  is  no  such  realism. 
And  there  is  no  discord  between  the 
supreme  sublimities  of  impassioned  poe- 
try and  the  humblest  realities  of  photo- 
graphic prose.  Incredible  and  impossible 
as  it  seems,  the  impression  of  the  one  is 
enhanced  and  intensified  by  the  imprc's- 
sion  of  the  other. 

That  Shakespeare's  judgment  was  as 
great  and  almost  as  wonderful  as  his 
genius  has  been  a commonplace  of 
criticism  ever  since  the  days  of  Cole- 
ridge; questionable  only  by  such  dirty 
and  dwarfish  creatures  of  simian  intel- 
I(‘ct  and  fac(dious  idiocy  as  mistake  it 
for  a sign  of  wit  instead  of  dulness,  and 
of  distinction  instead  of  degradation,  to 
deny  the  sun  in  heavcm  and  affirm  the 
fragrance  of  a sewer.  But  I do  not  know 
whether  his  equally  unequalled  skill  in 
the  sclcf'tion  and  composition  of  material 
for  the  eonstruetion  of  a masterpiece 
has  or  has  not  been  as  all  but  universally 
recognized.  No  more  happy  and  no  more 
terrible  inspiration  ever  glorified  the 
g(*nius  of  a poet  than  was  that  which 
bade  the  greatc^^t  of  them  all  inweave  or 
fuse  together  the  legend  of  Lear  and  his 
daughters  with  the  story  of  Gloucester 
and  his  sons.  It  is  possible  that  an  epi- 
sode in  Sidney’s  Arcadia  may  have  sug- 
gested, as  is  usually  supposed  or  usually 
repeated,  the  notion  or  conception  of  this 
more  than  tragic  underplot;  but  tho-stu- 
dent  will  be  disappointed  who  thinks  to 
find  in  the  sweet  and  sunbright  work  of 
Sidney’s  pure  and  happy  genius  a touch  or 
a hint  of  such  tragic  horror  as  could  only 
be  conceived  and  made  endurable  by  the 
deeper  as  w^ell  as  higher,  and  darker  as 
well  as  brighter,  genius  of  Shakespeare. 
And  this  fearful  understudy  in  terror  is 
a necessary,  an  indispensable,  part  of  the 
most  wonderful  creation  ever  imagined 
and  realized  by  man.  The  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  the  author  of  the  Eumen- 
idcs,  can  show  nothing  to  be  set  beside 
the  third  act  of  King  Lear,  All  that  is 
best  and  all  that  is  worst  in  man  might 
have  been  brought  together  and  flashed 
together  upon  the  mind's  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator or  the  student  without  the  inter- 


vention of  such  servile  ministers  as  take 
j)art  with  (lom^ril  and  Regan  against 
their  father.  Storm  and  lightning,  thun- 
der and  rain,  b<‘come  to  us,  cvi‘n  as  th(‘y 
Ix'canu*  to  Lear,  no  less  conscious  and  re- 
sponsible partners  in  the  superhuman  in- 
humanity of  an  unimaginable  crime.  The 
close  of  the  Promelhru^s  itstdf  is  pale  and 
humble  by  comparison  with  a setme^  which 
is  n<>t  the  close  and  is  less  terrible  than 
the  close  of  King  Lear.  And  it  is  no 
whit  more  terrible  than  it  is  Ixuutiful. 
The  spbmdor  of  tlu'  lightning  and  the 
menace  of  the  thumbn-  serve  only  or  main- 
ly to  relieve  or  to  etihance  the  etfcct  of 
siiflering  and  the  pottmey  of  passion  on 
the  spirit  a-nd  th(»  consci(*nce  of  a man. 
The  sufferer  is  transfigur(*d : but  he  is  not 
transfornu^l.  ^lad  or  sane,  living  and 
dying,  he  is  ])assionate  and  vehement, 
single-hearted  and  self-willed.  And  there- 
fore it  is  that  tlie  fi(*rce  appeal,  the  fiery 
j)rotest  against  the  soeial  ini(]uities  and 
the  legal  atrocities  of  civilized  mankind, 
which  none  bef<u*e  the  great^*st  of  all 
Englishmen  had  even-  dreamed  of  daring 
to  utter  in  song  or  s(*t  foiuh  upon  the 
stage,  comes  not  from  Harnlcf,  but  from 
Lear.  The  young  man  whose  infinite 
capacity  of  thought  and  whose  delicate 
scrupulosity  of  conscience  at  once  half 
disabled  and  half  deified  him  could  never 
have  seen  w^hat  was  revended  by  suffering 
to  an  old  man  who  had  nev('r  thought 
or  felt  more  d(\‘ply  or  more  keinily  than 
an  average  laborer  or  an  average  king. 
Lear’s  madness,  at  all  events,  was  as- 
suredly not  his  (niemy,  but  his  friend. 
The  rule  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successor 
may  have  been  more  arbitrary  than  we 
can  now  understand  how  the  common- 
wealth of  England  could  accept  and 
could  endure;  but  how  far  it  was  from  a 
monarchy,  from  a government  really  de- 
serving of  that  odious  and  ignominious 
name,  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that 
this  play  could  be  acted  and  published. 
Among  all  its  other  great  qualities,  among 
all  the  many  other  attributes  which  mark 
it  forever  as  matchless  among  the  works 
of  man,  it  has  this,  above  all,  that  it  is  the 
first  great  utterance^  of  a cry  from  the 
heights  and  the  depths  of  the  human 
spirit  on  behalf  of  the  outcasts  of  the 
world — on  behalf  of  the  soeial  sufferer, 
clean  or  unclean,  innocent  or  criminal, 
thrall  or  free.  To  satisfy  the  sense  ot 
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ri^htwiisnoss,  the  craving  for  justice,  as 
unknown  and  uniniaKinable  hy  Dante  as 
by  Chaucer,  a change  must  come  upon 
the  social  scheme  of  things  which  shall 
make  an  end  of  the  a(*tual  relations  be- 
tween the  judge  and  the  cutpurse,  the 
beadle  and  the  prostitute,  the  beggar  and 
the  king.  All  this  could  be  utteretl, 
could  be  prophesied,  could  be  thundered 
from  the  English  stage  at  the  dawn  of 
the  sev(*nteenth  century.  Were  it  within 
llie  power  of  omnipotence  to  create*  a 
German  or  a Russian  Shake‘speare,  coulel 
anything  of  the  sort  be  whispered  or 
muttered  or  hinted  or  sugge*sted  from  the 
boards  of  a Russian  or  a Ge^rman  theatre 
at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth?  When  a 
Tolstoi  or  a Sudermann  can  do  this,  and 
can  do  it  with  impunity  in  sue*cess,  it 
will  be  allowe:*fl  that  his  e‘Ountry  is  not 
more  than  tkre*e  centurie*s  behiml  Eng- 
land in  civilization  and  in  fre‘e*dom.  Not 
politie*al  reform,  but  social  revolution  as 
bemeficemt  and  as  bl(>0(lle^ss,  as  absolute 
ami  as  raelical,  as  enkindled  the  aspira- 
tion and  the  faith  of  Vi(*tor  Hugo,  is 
the  key-note  of  the*  creed  and  the  watch- 
word of  the  gospel  according  to  Shake- 
speare. Not,  of  course,  that  it  was  not 
his  first  and  last  aim  to  follow  the  im- 
pulse which  urged  him  to  do  good  work 
for  its  own  sake  and  for  love  of  his  own 
art:  but  this  he  could  not  do  without  de- 
livery of  the  word  that  was  in  him — the 
word  of  witness  against  wrong  done  hy 
oversight  as  well  as  by  cruelty,  by  negli- 
gence as  surely  as  by  crime.  These  things 
were  hidden  from  the  marvellous  wisdom 
of  Hamlet,  and  revealed  to  the  more  mar- 
vellous insanity  of  Lear. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  miraculous  in 
this  marvel:  the  mere  presence  and  coni- 
X)anionship  of  the  Fool  should  suffice  to 
account  for  it;  Cordelia  herself  is  but  a 
little  more  adorably  worthy  of  our  love 
than  tlie  poor  fellow  who  began  to  pine 
away  after  her  going  into  France  and 
before  his  coming  into  sight  of  reader  or 
spectator.  Here  again  the  utmost  humili- 
ation imaginable  of  social  state  and  daily 
life  serv(*s  only  to  exalt  and  to  emphasize 
the  nobility  and  the  manli<H)d  of  the  nat- 
ural man.  The  whip  itself  cannot  de- 
grade him;  the  threat  of  it  cannot  change 
his  attitude  towards  Lear;  the  dread  of 
it  cannot  modify  liis  defiance  of  Goneril. 
Being,  if  not  half-witted,  not  altogether 


as  other  incni  are,  he  urges  Lear  to  return 
and  ask  his  daughters’  blessing  rather 
than  brave  the  midnight  and  the  storm: 
but  he  cleaves  to  his  master  with  the 
divine  instinct  of  fidelity  and  love  which 
is  not,  though  it  should  be,  as  generally 
recognized  in  the  actual  nature  of  a eat 
as  in  the  proverbial  nature  of  a dog.  And 
when  the  old  man  is  trembling  on  the 
very  verge  of  madm‘ss,  h(*  s(‘es  and  under- 
stands the  priceless  worth  of  such  demo- 
tion and  the  godlike  wisdom  of  such  folly. 
In  the  most  fearfully  pathetic  of  all 
poems  tile  most  divinely  path(*tic  touch 
of  all  is  tin*  tender  thought  of  th(‘  house- 
h*ss  king  for  the  suffering  of  such  a fel- 
low-sufferer as  his  fool.  The  whirlwind 
of  terror  ami  pity  in  which  we  are  living 
as  we  read  may  at  first  confuse  and  ob- 
scure to  the  sight  of  a l)oyish  reader  the 
supreme  significance  and  tlu*  unutterable 
charm  of  it.  But  if  any  elder  does  not 
feel  it  too  k(‘enly  and  too  deeply  for  tears, 
it  is  a pity  that  he*  should  waste  his  time 
and  misuse  his  understanding  in  the 
study  of  Shake^j)oar(‘. 

There  is  notliing  in  all  po(*try  so  awful, 
so  nearly  unendurable  by  the  reader  who 
is  eomp(*lle<l  by  a natural  instinct  of  ima- 
gination to  realize  and  believe  it,  as  the 
close  of  tile  (^Jforphorfr^  except  only  the 
close  of  Kinfj  Lear,  The  cry  of  l^golino 
to  tlu*  earth  that  would  not  oiien  to  swal- 
low and  to  save  is  not  quite  so  fearful 
ill  its  pathos.  But  the  skill  which  made 
use  of  the  stupid  old  chronicle  or  tradi- 
tion to  produce  this  final  masterpiece  of 
tiagi'dy  is  coeijual  with  the  genius  which 
creat(*d  it.  The  legendary  Cordelia  hang- 
ed herself  in  prison,  long  after  her  fa- 
th(*r’s  d(*ath,  wduni  def(*ated  in  battle  by 
the  sons  of  Goneril.  And  this  most  putid 
and  contcmiptible  tradition  suggested  to 
Shakes])eare  llu*  most  dramatic  and  the 
most  poetic  of  all  scenes  and  all  events 
that  ever  bade  all  men  not  devoid  of  un- 
derstanding understand  how  much  higher 
is  the  genius  of  man  than  the  action  of 
chance:  how  far  the  truth  of  imagination 
exceeds  and  transcends  at  all  points  the 
accident  of  fact.  That  an  (went  may  have 
hajipeiH'd  means  nothing  and  matt(*rs  no- 
thing; that  a man  such  as  Aeschylus 
or  Shak(*s])eare  imagin(*d  it  means  this: 
that  it  emlures  and  bears  witm^ss  what 
man  mav  be,  at  the  highest  of  his  powers 
and  noblest  of  his  nature,  forever. 
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Was  it  Heaven?  Or  Hell? 

BY  MARK  TWAIN 


OU  told  a lief” 

“ You  confess  it — you  actually 
confess  it — you  told  a lie!” 

II 

The  family  consisted  of  four  persons: 
Marj^ret  I>ester,  widow,  aged  thirty-six; 
Helen  Lester,  her  daughter,  aged  sixteen; 
Mrs.  lister’s  maiden  aunts,  Hannah  and 
Hester  Gray,  twins,  aged  sixty-seven. 
Waking  and  sleeping,  the  three  women 
spent  their  days  and  nights  in  adoring 
the  young  girl;  in  watching  the  move- 
ments of  her  sweet  spirit  in  the  mirror 
of  her  face;  in  refreshing  their  souls 
with  the  vision  of  her  bloom  and  beauty; 
in  listening  to  the  music  of  her  voice; 
in  gratefully  recognizing  how  rich  and 
fair  for  them  was  the  world  writh  this 
presence  in  it;  in  shuddering  to  think 
how  desolate  it  would  be  with  this  light 
gone  out  of  it. 

By  nature — and  inside — the  aged  aunts 
were  utterly  dear  and  lovable  and  good, 
but  in  the  matter  of  morals  and  conduct 
their  training  had  been  so  uncompromis- 
ingly strict  that  it  had  made  them  ex- 
teriorly austere,  not  to  say  stem.  Their 
influence  was  effective  in  the  house;  so 
effective  that  the  mother  and  the  daugh- 
ter conformed  to  its  moral  and  religious 
requirements  cheerfully,  contentedly,  hap- 
pily, unquest ioningly.  To  do  this  was  be- 
come second  nature  to  them.  And  so  in 
this  peaceful  heaven  there  were  no  clash- 
ings,  no  irritations,  no  fault-findings,  no 
heart-burnings. 

In  it  a lie  had  no  place.  In  it  a lie 
was  unthinkable.  In  it  speech  was  re- 
stricted to  absolute  truth,  iron-bound 
truth,  implacable  and  uncompromising 
truth,  let  the  resulting  consequences  be 
what  they  might.  At  last,  one  day,  un- 
der stress  of  circiunstances,  the  darling 
of  the  house  sullied  her  lips  with  a He — 
and  confessed  it,  with  tears  and  self- 
upbraidings.  There  are  not  any  words 

Voi..  CVL-No 


that  can  paint  the  con^emation  of  the 
aunts.  It  was  as  if  the  sky  had  crumpled 
up  and  collapsed  and  the  earth  had  tum- 
bled to  ruin  with  a crash.  They  sat  side 
by  side,  white  and  stern,  gazing  speech- 
less upon  the  culprit,  who  was  on  her 
knees  before  them  with  her  face  buried 
first  in  one  lap  and  then  the  other,  moan- 
ing and  sobbing,  and  appealing  for  sym- 
pathy and  forgiveness  and  getting  no 
response,  humbly  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
one,  then  of  the  other,  only  to  see  it  with- 
drawn as  suffering  defilement  by  those 
soiled  lips. 

Twice,  at  intervals.  Aunt  Hester  said, 
in  frozen  amazement. 

You  told  a Itef" 

Twice,  at  intervals,  Aunt  Hannah  fol- 
lowed with  the  muttered  and  amazed 
ejaculation. 

You  confess  it — you  actually  confess 
it — ^you  told  a lie!” 

It  was  all  they  could  say.  The  situa- 
tion was  new,  unheard-of,  incredible; 
they  could  not  understand  it,  they  did 
not  know  how  to  take  hold  of  it,  it  ap- 
proximately paralyzed  speech. 

At  length  it  was  decided  that  the  erring 
child  must  be  taken  to  her  mother,  who 
was  ill,  and  who  ought  to  know  what 
had  happened.  Helen  begged,  besought, 
implored  that  she  might  be  spared  this 
further  disgrace,  and  that  her  mother 
might  be  spared  the  grief  and  pain  of  it; 
but  this  could  not  be:  duty  required  this 
sacrifice,  duty  takes  precedence  of  all 
things,  nothing  can  absolve  one  from 
a duty,  with  a duty  no  compromise 
is  possible. 

Helen  still  begged,  and  said  the  sin 
was  her  own,  her  mother  had  had  no  hand 
in  it, — why  must  she  be  made  to  suffer 
for  it? 

But  the  aunts  were,  obdurate  in  their 
righteousness,  and  said  the  law  that  visit- 
ed the  sins  of  the  parent  upon  the  child 
was  by  all  right  and  reason  reversible; 
and  therefore  it  was  but  just  that  the 
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innocent  mother  of  a sinning  child  should 
suffer  her  rightful  share  of  the  grief  and 
j)nin  and  sliaine  which  were  the  allotted 
wages  of  the  sin. 

The  three  moved  toward  the  sick-room. 

At  this  time  the  doctor  was  approach- 
ing the  house.  He  was  still  a good  dis- 
tance away,  however.  He  was  a good 
doctor  and  a good  man,  and  he  had  a 
good  heart,  but  one  had  to  know  him 
a year  to  get  over  hating  him,  two 
years  if)  learn  to  endure  him,  three  to 
learn  to  like  him,  and  four  or  five  to 
learn  to  love  him.  It  was  a slow  and 
trying  education,  but  it  paid.  He  was  of 
great  stature;  he  had  a leonine  head,  a 
leonine  face,  a rough  voice,  and  an  eye 
which  was  sometimes  a pirate’s  and  some- 
times a woman’s,  according  to  the  mood. 
He  knew'  nothing  about  etiquette,  and 
cared  nothing  about  it;  in  speech,  man- 
ner, carriage,  and  conduct  he  w’as  the 
reverse  of  conventional.  He  was  frank, 
to  the  limit;  he  had  opinions  on  all  sub- 
jects; they  were  always  on  tap  and  ready 
for  delivery,  and  he  cart'd  not  a farthing 
whether  his  listener  liked  them  or  didn't. 
Whom  he  loved  he  loved,  and  manifest- 
ed it;  whom  he  didn’t  love  he  hated,  and 
piihlished  it  from  the  house-tops.  In  his 
young  days  he  had  been  a sailor,  and  the 
salt  airs  of  all  the  seas  blew  from  him  yet. 
He  was  a sturdy  and  loyal  Christian, 
and  believed  he  was  the  best  one  in  the 
land,  and  the  only  one  whose  Christianity 
w'as  perfectly  sounrl,  healthy,  full-charged 
with  common-sense,  and  had  no  decayed 
places  in  it.  People  who  had  an  axe  to 
grind,  or  people  who  for  any  reason  want- 
ed to  get  on  the  soft  side  of  him,  called 
him  The  Christian, — a phrase  whose  deli- 
cate flattery  was  music  to  his  ears,  and 
whose  capital  T was  such  an  enchanting 
and  vivid  object  to  him  that  he  could  see 
it  when  it  fell  out  of  a person’s  mouth 
even  in  the  dark.  Many  who  were  fond 
of  him  stood  on  their  consciences  with 
both  feet  and  brazenly  called  him  by  that 
large  title  habitually,  because  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  them  to  do  anything  that 
\vould  please  him;  and  with  eager  and 
cordial  malice  his  extensive  and  diligent- 
ly cultivated  crop  of  enemies  gilded  it, 
beflowered  it,  expanded  it  to  The  On/y 
Christian.”  Of  these  two  titles,  the  latter 
had  the  wdder  currency;  the  enemy,  being 


greatly  in  the  majoritj’,  attended  to  tliat. 
Whatever  the  doctor  believed,  he  believed 
with  all  his  heart,  and  would  fight  for 
it  whenever  he  got  the  chanqe;  and  if 
the  intervals  between  chances  grew  to  be 
irksomely  wide,  he  would  invent  w'ays  of 
shortening  them  himself.  He  w'as  severe- 
ly conscientious,  ace<^rding  to  his  rather 
independent  lights,  and  whatever  he  took 
to  be  a duty  he  performed,  no  matter 
whether  the  judgment  of  the  professional 
moralists  agreed  with  his  own  or  not.  At 
sea,  in  his  young  days,  he  had  used  pro- 
fanity freely,  but  as  soon  as  lie  was  con- 
verted he  made  a rule,  which  he  rigidly 
stuck  to  ever  afterwards,  never  to  use  it 
except  on  the  rarest  occasions,  and  then 
only  when  duty  commanded.  He  had 
been  a hard  drinker  at  sea,  but  after  his 
conversion  he  became  a firm  and  out- 
spoken teetotaler,  in  order  to  he  an  ex- 
ample to  the  young,  and  from  that  time, 
forth  lie  seldom  drank;  never,  indeed,  ex- 
cojit  whem  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  a duty, 

— a condition  which  sometimes  occurred  a 
couple  of  times  a year,  but  never  as  many 
as  five  times. 

Necessarily  such  a man  is  impression- 
able, impulsive,  emotional.  This  one  was, 
and  had  no  gift  at  hiding  his  feelings; 
or  if  he  had  it  he  took  no  tnmble  lo  exer- 
cise it.  He  carried  his  soul's  prevailing 
weather  in  his  face,  and  when  he  entered 
a room  the  parasols  or  tlie  umbrellas  went 
up — figuratively  speaking — according  to 
the  indications.  When  the  soft  light  was 
in  his  eye  it  meant  approval,  and  deliy-  * 
ered  a benediction;  when  he  came  with  .♦ 
a frown  he  lowered  the  temperature  ten  • 
degrees.  He  was  a well-beloved  man  in 
the  house  of  his  friends,  hut  sometimes^ 
a dreader!  one.  S 

He  had  a deep  affc'ction  for  the  Lester^ 
household,  and  its  several  members  re- 
turned this  feeling  with  interest.  They 
mourned  over  his  kind  of  Christianity, 
and  he  frankly  scoffed  at  theirs;  but  both 
parties  went  on  loving  each  other  just 
the  same. 

He  was  approaching  the  house — out  of 
the  distance;  the  aunts  and  the  culprit 
were  moving  toward  the  sick-chamber. 

Ill 

The  three  last  named  stood  by  the  bed ; 
the  aunts  austere,  the  transgressor  softly 
sobbing.  The  mother  turned  her  head 
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on  the  pillow;  her  tired  eyes  flamed  up 
instantly  with  sympathy  and  passionate 
mother  - love  when  they  fell  upon  her 
child,  and  she  opened  the  refuge  and  sheL 
ter  of  her  arms. 

‘^Wait!”  said  Aunt  Hannah,  and  put 
out  her  hand  and  stayed  the  girl  from 
leaping  into  them. 

Helen,”  said  the  other  aunt,  impres- 
sively, tell  your  mother  all.  Purge  your 
soul ; leave  nothing  unconfessed.” 

Standing  stricken  and  forlorn  before 
her  judges,  the  young  girl  mourned  her 
sorrowful  tale  through  to  the  end,  then 
in  a passion  of  appeal  cried  out: 

Oh,  mother,  can’t  you  forgive  me? 
won’t  you  forgive  me? — I am  so  des- 
olate!” 

“ Forgive  you,  my  darling?  Oh,  come 
to  my  arms! — there,  lay  your  head  upon 
my  breast,  and  be  at  peace.  If  you  had 
told  a thousand  lies — ” 

There  was  a sound — a warning — the 
clearing  of  a throat.  The  aunts  glanced 
up,  and  withered  in  their  clothes — there 
stood  the  doctor,  his  face  a thunder- 
cloud. Mother  and  child  knew  nothing 
of  his  presence;  they  lay  locked  together, 
heart  to  heart,  steeped  in  immeasurable 
content,  dead  to  all  things  else.  The 
physician  stood  many  moments  glaring 
and  glooming  upon  the  scene  before  him; 
studying  it,  analyzing  it,  searching  out 
its  genesis;  then  he  put  up  his  hand  and 
beckoned  to  the  aunts.  They  came  trem- 
bling to  him  and  stood  humbly  before 

fhim  and  waited.  He  bent  down  and 
whispered: 

“ Didn’t  I tell  you  this  patient  must 
be  "protected  from  all  excitement?  What 
the  hell  have  you  been  doing?  Clear  out 
of  the  place!” 

They  obeyed.  Half  an  hour  later  he 
appeared  in  the  parlor,  serene,  cheery, 
clothed  in  sunshine,  conducting  Helen, 
with  his  arm  about  her  waist,  petting  her, 
and  saying  gentle  and  playful  things  to 
her;  and  she  also  was  her  sunny  and 
happy  self  again. 

^ Now,  then,”  he  said,  “ good-by,  dear. 
Go  to  vour  room,  and  keep  away  from 
your  mother,  and  behave  yourself.  But 
wait — put  out  your  tongue.  There,  that 
will  do — you’re  as  sound  as  a nut!”  He 
patted  her  cheek  and  added,  “ Run  along 
now ; I want  to  talk  to  these  aunts.” 

She  went  from  the  presence.  His  face 


clouded  over  again  at  once;  and  as  he 
sat  down  he  said: 

‘‘  You  two  have  been  doing  a lot  of 
damage — and  maybe  some  good.  Some 
good,  yes — such  as  it  is.  That  woman’s 
disease  is  typhoid!  You’ve  brought  it 
to  a show-up,  I think,  with  your  insan- 
ities, and  that’s  a service — such  as  it  is. 
I hadn’t  been  able  to  determine  what  it 
was  before.” 

With  one  impulse  the  old  ladies  sprang 
to  their  feet,  quaking  with  terror. 

Sit  down ! What  are  you  proposing 
to  do  ?” 

“ Do?  We  must  fly  to  her.  We — ” 
You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  kind;  you’ve 
done  enough  harm  for  one  day.  Do  you 
want  to  squander  all  your  capital  of 
crimes  and  follies  on  a single  deal?  Sit 
down,  I tell  you.  I have  arranged  for 
her  to  sleep;  she  needs  it;  if  you  disturb 
her  without  my  orders.  I’ll  brain  you — 
if  you’ve  got  the  materials  for  it.” 

They  sat  down,  distressed  and  indig- 
nant, but  obedient,  under  compulsion. 
He  proceeded : 

^ Now,  then,  I want  this  case  explained. 
They  wanted  to  explain  it  to  me — as  if 
there  hadn’t  been  emotion  and  excitement 
enough  already.  You  knew  my  orders; 
how  did  you  dare  to  go  in  there  and  get 
up  that  riot  ?” 

Hester  looked  appealingly  at  Hannah; 
Hannah  returned  a beseeching  look  at 
Hester — neither  wanted  to  dance  to  this 
unsympathetic  orchestra.  The  doctor 
came  to  their  help.  He  said. 

Begin,  Hester.” 

Fingering  at  the  fringes  of  her  shawl, 
and  with  lowered  eyes,  Hester  said,  tim- 
idly: 

We  should  not  have  disobeyed  for 
any  ordinary  cause,  but  this  was  vital. 
This  was  a duty.  With  a duty  one  has 
no  choice;  one  must  put  all  lighter  con- 
siderations aside  and  perform  it.  We 
were  obliged  to  arraign  her  before  her 
mother.  She  had  told  a lie.” 

The  doctor  glowered  upon  the  woman 
a moment,  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
work  up  in  his  mind  an  understanding 
of  a wholly  incomprehensible  proposi- 
tion; then  he  stormed  out: 

‘‘  She  told  a lie ! Did  she  ? God  bless 
my  soul!  I tell  a million  a day!  And  so 
does  every  doctor.  And  so  does  every- 
body— including  you — for  that  matter. 
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’ And  (hat  was  the  important  tliinpr  that 
authorized  you  to  venture  to  disobey  my 
orders  and  imperil  that  woman's  life! 
Look  here,  Hester  (xray,  this  is  pure 
lunacy;  that  girl  rovldnt  tell  a lie  that 
was  intended  to  injure  a person.  The 
thing  is  impossible — absolutely  impos- 
sible. You  know  it  yourselves — both  of 
you;  you  know  it  perfectly  well.’’ 

Hannah  came  to  her  sister's  rescue : 
Hester  didn't  mean  that  it  was  that 
kind  of  a lie,  and  it  w’asn't.  But  it  was 
a lie." 

Well,  upon  my  word,  I never  heard 
such  nonsense!  Haven't  you  got  sense 
enough  to  discriminate  betwwn  lies? 
Don't  you  know  the  difference  between 
a lie  that  helps  and  a lie  that  hurts?" 

AH  lies  are  sinful,"  said  Hannah, 
setting  her  lips  togetiier  like  a vise;  ‘Sill 
lies  are  forbiddmi.'' 

The  Only  Christian  fidgeted  impa- 
tiently in  his  chair.  He  wanted  to  at- 
tack this  proposition,  but  he  did  not  quite 
know  how  or  where  to  begin.  Finally  he 
made  a venture: 

“Hester,  wouldn’t  you  tcdl  a lie  to 
shield  a person  from  an  undeserved  in- 
jury or  shame?" 

“ No." 

“ Not  even  a friend  ?'’ 

“ No." 

“ Not  even  your  dearest  friend  ?" 

“ No.  r would  not." 

The  doctor  struggled  in  silenee  awhile 
with  this  situation ; then  ho  asked, 

“Not  even  to  save  him  from  bitter 
pain  and  misery  and  grief  ?" 

“ No.  Not  even  to  save  his  life." 
Another  pause.  Then, 

“ Nor  his  soul.” 

There  was  a hush  — a silence  which 
endured  a measurable  interval  — then 
Hester  answered,  in  a low  voice,  but  with 
decision, 

“ Nor  his  soul." 

No  one  spoke  for  a while;  then  the 
doctor  said, 

“Is  it  with  you  the  same,  Hannah?" 
“Yes,"  she  answered. 

“ I ask  you  both — why  ?" 

“Because  to  tell  such  a lie,  or  any  lie, 
is  a sin,  and  could  cost  ns  the  loss  of  our 
own  souls  — wouldy  indeed,  if  we  died 
without  time  to  repent." 

“ Strange  . . . strange  ...  it  is  past 
belief."  Then  he  asked,  roughly,  “ Is 


such  a soul  as  that  ivorth  saving?" 
He  rose  up,  mumbling  and  grumbling, 
and  started  for  the  door,  stumping  vigor- 
ously along.  At  the  threshold  he  turned 
and  rasped  out  an  admonition:  “ Reform! 
Drop  this  mean  and  sordid  and  selfish 
devotion  to  the  saving  of  your  shabby 
little  souls,  and  hunt  up  something  to 
do  that's  got  some  dignity  to  it!  Risk 
your  souls!  risk  them  in  good  causes; 
then  if  you  lose  them,  why  should  you 
care?  Reform!” 

The  good  old  gentlewomen  sat  para- 
lyzed, pulverized,  outraged,  insulted,  and 
brooded  in  bitterness  and  inci  ^nation 
over  thc'se  blasphemies.  They  were  hurt 
to  the  heart,  poor  old  ladies,  and  said 
they  could  never  forgive  these  injuries. 

“Reform!" 

They  kc\A  repeating  that  word  resent- 
fully. “Reform — and  learn  to  tell  lies!" 

Time  slipped  along,  and  in  due  course 
a change  came  over  their  spirits.  They 
had  completed  the  human  being’s  first 
duty — which  is  to  think  about  himself 
until  he  has  exhausted  the  subject,  then 
he  is  in  a condition  to  take  up  minor 
interests  and  tliink  of  other  people.  This 
change's  the  eoinploxion  of  his  spirits — 
generally  wholesomely.  The  minds  of  the 
two  old  ladies  reverted  to  their  beloved 
niece  and  the  fearful  disease  which  had 
smitten  her;  instantly  they  forgot  the 
hurts  their  self-love  had  received,  and 
a passionate  desire  rose  in  their  hearts 
to  go  to  the  help  of  the  sufferer  and  com- 
fort her  with  tlieir  love,  and  minister 
to  her,  and  labor  for  her  the  best  the>^ 
could  with  their  weak  hands,  and  joy- 
fully and  affectionately  wear  out  their 
poor  old  bodies  in  her  dear  service  if  only 
they  might  have  the  privilege.  | 

“And  we  shall  have  it!"  said  Hester, 
with  the  tears  running  down  her  face. 
“ There  are  no  nurses  comparable  to  us, 
for  there  are  no  others  that  will  stand 
their  watch  by  that  bed  till  they  drop 
and  die,  and  God  knows  we  would  do 
that." 

“ Amen,"  said  Hannah,  smiling  ap- 
proval and  endorsement  through  the  mist 
of  moisture  that  blurred  her  glasses. 

“ The  doctor  knows  us,  and  knows  we 
will  not  disobey  again;  and  he  will  call 
no  others.  Tie  will  not  dare!" 

“ Dare?"  said  Hester,  with  temper,  and 
dashing  the  water  from  her  eyes;  “he 
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thing— that  Christian  derill 
lo  no  good  for  him  to  try  it 
iiU  laws!  Hannah,  after  all’s 
c,  he  is  gifted  and  wise  and 
• would  not  think  of  such  a 
t is  surely  time  for  one  of 
hat  room.  What  is  keeping 
locsn’t  he  come  and  say  so  ?” 

U the  sound  of  his  approach- 
p entered,  sat  down,  and  be- 

is  a sick  w’oman,”  he  said, 
sleeping,  but  she  will  w^ake 
i»  n one  of  you  must  go  to 
1 be  worse  before  she  is  bet- 
-ioon  a iiight-and-day  watch 
lIow»  much  of  it  can  you 

! ' burst  from  both  ladies  at 

eyes  flashed,  and  he  said, 

ring  true,  you  brave  old 
you  shall  do  all  of  the  nurs- 
for  there's  none  to  match 
divine  office  in  this  town; 
t do  all  of  it,  and  it  would 
t<t  let  you.”  It  was  grand 
1 praise,  coming  from  such 
1 it  t<^ok  nearly  all  the  ro- 
ot' the  aged  twins'  hearts, 
and  my  old  Nancy  shall  do 
*1  nurses  both,  white  souls 
kins,  watchful,  loving,  ton- 
rfoct  nurs(»s! — and  compe- 
r'»ni  th<^  cradle.  . , . Look 
little  watch  on  Helen;  she 
s going  to  be  sicker." 

: looked  a little  surprised, 
ilous;  and  Hester  said: 
hat  f It  isn't  an  hour  since 
was  as  sound  as  a nut.” 
answered,  tranquilly. 

turned  upon  him  iiulignant- 
aali  said, 

I you  make  an  odious  con- 
hat,  in  so  indifferent  a tone, 
now  how  we  feel  about  all 

Von  are  as  ignorant  as  eats, 

. and  you  don’t  know  what 
ing  about.  You  are  like  all 
le  moral  moles : you  lie  from 
night,  but  because  you  don’t 
v<iur  mouths,  but  only  with, 
eyes,  your  lying  inflection^ 


your  deceptively  misplaced  emphasis,  and 
your  misleading  gestures,  you  turn  up  your 
complacent  noses  and  parade  before  God 
and  the  world  as  saintly  and  unsmirched 
Truth-Speakers,  in  whose  cold-storage 
souls  a lie  would  freeze  to  death  if  it 
got  there!  Why  will  you  humbug  your- 
selves with  that  foolish  notion  that  no 
lie  is  a lie  except  a spoken  one?  What 
is  the  difference  between  lying  with  your 
eyes  and  lying  with  your  mouth?  There 
is  none;  and  if  you  would  reflect  a mo- 
ment you  w^ould  see  that  it  is  so.  There 
isn’t  a human  being  that  doesn’t  tell  a 
gross  of  lies  every  day  of  his  life;  and 
you — why,  between  you,  you  tell  thirty 
thousand ; yet  you  flare  up  here  in  a lurid 
hypocritical  horror  because  I tell  that 
child  a benevolent  and  sinless  lie  to  pro- 
tect her  from  her  imagination,  wdiioh 
would  get  to  work  and  warm  up  her  blood 
to  a fever  in  an  hour,  if  I were  disloyal 
enough  to  my  duty  to  let  it.  Which  I 
should  probably  do  if  I were  interested 
in  saving  my  soul  by  such  disreputable 
means. 

Come,  let  us  reason  together.  Let  us 
examine  details.  When  you  two  were  in 
the  sick-room  raising  that  riot,  what 
would  you  have  done  if  you  had  known 
I was  coming?” 

“ Well,  what 

“ You  would  have  slipped  out  and  car- 
ried Helen  with  you — w^ouldn’t  you  ?” 

The  ladies  were  silent. 

What  would  be  your  object  and  in- 
tention ?” 

“Well,  what?” 

“To  keep  me  from  finding  out  your 
guilt;  to  bf'guile  me  to  inf(^r  that  Mar- 
garet’s excitement  proceeded  from  srunc 
cause  not  known  to  you.  In  a word,  to 
tell  me  a lie — a silent  lie.  Moreover,  a 
possibly  harmful  one.” 

The  twins  colored,  but  did  not  speak. 

“You  not  only  tell  myriads  of  silent 
lies,  but  you  tell  lies  with  your  mouths — 
you  two.” 

**  Thai  is  not  so!” 

“ It  is  so.  Rut  only  harmless  ones. 
You  never  dream  of  uttering  a harmful 
one.  T)o  you  know  that  that  is  a con- 
cession— and  a confession  ?” 

“ How  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ It  is  an  unconscious  concession  that 
harmless  Jies  are  not  criminal;  it  is  a 
confes^iion  that  you  constantly  mah'p  that 
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discrimination.  For  instance,  you  de-  had  not  believed  the  doctor;  but  when 
ciined  old  Mrs.  Foster's  invitation  last  she  saw  the  mother's  joy  in  the  news,  the 
week  to  meet  those  odious  Higbies  at  pain  in  her  conscience  lost  something 
supper — in  a polite  note  in  which  you  of  its  force — a result  which  made  her 
expressed  regret  and  said  you  were  very  ashamed  of  the  constructive  deception 

sorry  you  could  not  go.  It  was  a lie.  which  she  had  practised,  though  not 

It  was  as  unmitigated  a lie  as  was  ashamed  enough  to  make  her  distinctly 
ever  uttered.  Deny  it,  Hester  — with  and  definitely  wish  she  had  refrained 
another  lie.”  from  it.  From  that  moment  the  sick 

Hester  replied  with  a toss  of  lier  head,  woman  understood  that  her  daughter 
That  will  not  do.  Answer.  Was  it  must  remain  away,  and  she  said  she 
a lie,  or  wasn't  it  would  reconcile  herself  to  the  separation 

The  color  stole  into  the  cheeks  of  both  the  best  she  could,  for  she  would  rather 

women,  and  with  a struggle  and  an  effort  suffer  death  than  have  her  child's  health 

they  got  out  their  confession : imperilled.  That  afternoon  Helen  had 

It  was  a lie.”  to  take  to  her  bed,  ill.  She  grew  worse 

‘‘Good — the  reform  is  beginning;  there  during  the  night.  In  the  morning  her 
is  hope  for  you  yet;  you  will  not  tell  a mother  asked  after  her: 

He  to  save  your  dearest  friend's  soul,  but  “ Is  she  well  ?” 

you  will  spew  out  one  without  a scruple  Hester  turned  cold;  she  opened  her 
to  save  yourself  the  discomfort  of  telling  lips,  but  the  words  refused  to  come, 
an  unpleasant  truth.”  The  mother  lay  languidly  looking,  mus- 

He  rose.  Hester,  speaking  for  both,  ing,  waiting;  suddenly  she  turned  white 
said,  coldly : and  gasped  out, 

“We  have  lied;  we  perceive  it;  it  will  “ Oh,  my  God!  what  is  it?  is  she  sick?” 

occur  no  more.  To  lie  is  a sin.  We  shall  Then  the  poor  aunt’s  tortured  heart 

never  tell  another  one  of  any  kind  what-  rose  in  rebellion,  and  words  came: 
soever,  even  lies  of  courtesy  or  benevo-  “No — ^be  comforted ; she  is  well.” 

lence,  to  save  any  one  a pang  or  a sorrow  The  sick  woman  put  all  her  happy  heart 

decreed  for  him  by  God.”  in  her  gratitude: 

“ Ah,  how  soon  you  will  fall ! In  fact,  “Thank  God  for  those  dear  words! 
you  have  fallen  already;  for  what  you  Kiss  me.  How  I worship  you  for  saying 
have  just  uttered  is  a lie.  Good-by.  Re-  them.” 

form!  One  of  you  go  to  the  sick-room  Hester  told  this  incident  to  Hannah, 
now.”  who  received  it  with  a rebuking  look,  and 

TV  said,  coldly, 

Twelve  days  later.  “ Sister,  it  was  a lie.” 

Mother  and  child  were  lingering  in  the  Hester’s  lips  trembled  piteously;  she 
grip  of  the  hideous  disease.  Of  hope  for  choked  down  a sob,  and  said, 
either  there  was  little.  The  aged  sis-  “ Oh,  Hannah,  it  was  a sin,  but  I could 
ters  looked  white  and  worn,  but  they  not  help  it;  I could  not  endure  the  fright 
would  not  give  up  their  posts.  Their  and  the  misery  that  were  in  her  face.” 
hearts  were  breaking,  poor  old  things,  “No  matter.  It  was  a lie.  God  will 
but  their  grit  was  steadfast  and  inde-  hold  you  to  account  for  it.” 
structible.  All  the  twelve  days  the  rao-  “ Oh,  I know  it,  I know  it,”  cried  Hea- 
ther had  pined  for  the  child,  and  the  ter,  wringing  her  hands,  “ but  even  if  it 
child  for  the  mother,  but  both  knew  that  were  now,  I could  not  help  it.  I know  I 
the  prayer  of  these  longings  could  not  be  should  do  it  again.” 
granted.  When  the  mother  was  told — “Then  take  my  place  with  Helen  in 

on  the  first  day — that  her  disease  was  the  morning.  I will  make  the  report  my- 
typhoid,  she  was  frightened,  and  asked  if  self.” 

there  was  danger  that  Helen  could  have  Hester  clung  to  her  sister,  begging  and 
contracted  it  the  day  before,  when  she  imploring: 

was  in  the  sick-chamber  on  that  eon-  “Don’t,  Hannah,  oh,  don’t — you  will 
fession  visit.  Hester  told  her  the  doctor  kill  her.” 

had  poo-poo’d  the  idea.  It  troubled  Hes-  “ I will  at  least  speak  the  truth.” 

ter  to  say  it,  although  it  was  true,  for  she  In  the  morning  she  had  a cruel  report 
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tln'  mother,  and  she  braced 
fio  trial.  When  she  returned 
I'-ion,  Hester  was  waiting, 
rmbling,  in  the  hall.  She 

(lid  she  take  it — that  poor, 

inT  r 

y,.<  were  swimming  in  tears. 

ivr  me,  I told  her  the  child 

li»  n d her  to  her  heart,  with 
iiwl  bless  you,  Hannah  and 
•*r  thankfulnes.s  in  an  inun- 
rshipping  praises. 

, the  two  knew  the  limit  of 
h,  and  accepted  their  fate, 
orod  humbly,  and  abandoned 
I the  hard  requirements  of 
Daily  they  told  the  mom- 
iiffssed  their  sin  in  prayer  ; 
forgiveness,  as  not  being 
but  only  wishing  to  make 
lev  realized  their  wickedness 
r desiring  to  hide  it  or  ex- 

tlie  fair  young  idol  of  the 
iwer  and  lower,  the  sorrow- 
painted  her  glowing  bloom 
1 young  beauty  to  the  wan 
winced  under  the  stabs  her 
y and  gratitude  gave  them, 
t days,  while  the  child  had 
^ Id  a pencil,  she  wrote  fond 
!(  > to  her  mother,  in  which 
! her  illness;  and  these  the 
and  re-read  through  happy 
1 tliankfiil  tears,  and  ki-^sod 
ind  over  again,  and  trea- 
s |)re<dous  things  under  her 

' a day  -when  the  strength 
•in  the  hand,  and  the  mind 
id  the  tongue  babbled  pa- 
rt nces.  This  was  a sore  di- 

• poor  aunts.  There  were  no 

• the  mother.  They  did  not 
( do.  Hester  began  a care- 

and  plausible  explanation, 
track  of  it  and  grew  con- 
ion  began  to  show  in  the  mo- 
hrn  alarm.  Hester  saw  it, 
c imminence  of  the  danger, 
d to  the  emergency,  pulling 
itcly  together  and  plucking 
the  open  jaws  of  defeat.  In 
convincing  voice  she  said: 


I thought  it  might  distress  you  to 
know  it,  but  Helen  spent  the  night  at  the 
Sloanes’.  There  was  a little  party  there, 
and  although  she  did  not  want  to  go,  and 
you  so  sick,  we  persuaded  her,  she  being 
young  and  needing  tlie  innocent  pastimes 
of  youth,  and  we  believing  you  would  ap- 
prove. Be  sure  she  will  write  the  mo- 
ment she  comes.” 

‘‘How  good  you  are,  and  how  dear  and 
thoughtful  for  us  both!  Approve?  Why, 
I thank  you  with  all  ray  heart.  My  poor 
little  exile!  Tell  her  I want  her  to  have 
every  pleasure  she  can — I w^ould  not  rob 
her  of  one.  Only  let  her  keep  her  health, 
that  is  all  I ask.  DonT  let  that  suffer; 
I could  not  bear  it.  How  thankful  1 
am  that  she  escape<l  this  infection — and 
what  a narrow  risk  she  ran.  Aunt  Hester! 
Think  of  that  lovely  face  all  dulled  and 
burnt  with  fever.  I can’t  bear  the 
thought  of  it.  Keep  her  health.  Keep 
her  bloom!  I can  see  her  now,  the  dainty 
creature — with  the  big  blue  earnest  eyes; 
and  sweet,  oh,  so  sweet  and  gentle  and 
winning!  Is  she  as  beautiful  as  ever, 
dear  Aunt  Hester?” 

“ Oh,  more  beautiful  and  bright  and 
charming  than  ever  she  w’as  before,  if 
such  a thing  can  he  ” — and  Hester  turned 
away  and  fumbled  with  the  medicine-bot- 
tles, to  hide  her  shame  and  grief. 

V 

After  a little,  lx)th  aunts  were  laboring 
upon  a difficult  and  baffiing  work  in 
Ileleirs  chamber.  Patiently  and  ear- 
nestly, wnth  their  stiff  old  fingers,  they 
were  trying  to  forge  the  required  note. 
They  made  failure  after  failure,  but  they 
improved  little  by  little  all  the  time.  The 
pity  of  it  all,  the  pathetic  humor  of  it, 
there  was  none  to  see;  they  themselves 
were  unconscious  of  it.  Often  tlieir 
fell  upon  the  notes  and  spoiled  them; 
sometimes  a single  misfornu'd  word  made 
a note  risky  which  could  have  been  vent- 
ured but  for  that;  but  at  last  Hannah 
produced  one  whose  script  was  n good 
enough  imitation  of  Ileleirs  to  pass  any 
but  a suspicious  eye,  and  bountifully  en- 
riched it  with  the  petting  phrases  and 
loving  nicknames  that  had  been  familiar 
on  the  chihrs  lips  from  her  nursery  days. 
She  carried  it  to  the  mother,  who  t()(»k 
it  with  avidity,  and  kissed  it,  and  fondled 
it,  reading  its  precious  words  over  an<l 
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over  again,  and  dwelling  with  deep  con- 
tentment upon  its  closing  paragraph : 

^'Mousie  darling,  if  I could  only  see 
you,  and  kiss  your  eyes,  and  feel  your 
arms  about  me!  I am  so  glad  my  prac- 
tising does  not  disturb  you.  Get  well 
soon.  Everybody  is  good  to  me,  but  1 am 
so  lonesome  without  you,  dear  mamma.” 

The  poor  child,  I know  just  how  she 
feels.  She  cannot  be  quite  happy  without 
me;  and  I — oh,  I live  in  the  light  of  her 
eyes!  Tell  her  she  must  practise  all  she 
pleases;  and,  Aunt  Hannah — tell  her  I 
can^t  hear  the  piano  this  far,  nor  her  dear 
voice  when  she  sings : God  knows  I wish  I 
could.  No  one  knows  how  sweet  that 
voice  is  to  me;  and  to  think — some  day  it 
will  be  silent!  What  are  you  crying  for?” 

Only  because — because — it  w^as  just  a 
memory.  When  I came  away  she  was 
singing  ‘ Loch  Lomond.’  The  pathos  of 
it!  It  always  moves  me  so  when  she 
sings  that.” 

“And  me,  too.  How  heart-breakingly 
beautiful  it  is  when  some  youthful  sor- 
row is  brooding  in  her  breast  and  she 
sings  it  for  the  mystic  healing  it  brings. 

. . . . Aunt  Hannah  ?” 

“ Dear  Margaret  ?” 

“ I am  very  ill.  Sometimes  it  comes 
over  me  that  I shall  never  hear  that  dear 
voice  again.” 

“ Oh,  don’t — don’t,  Margaret ! I can’t 
bear  it!” 

Margaret  was  moved  and  distressed,  and 
said,  gently: 

“ There — there — let  me  put  my  arms 
around  you.  Don’t  cry.  There — put  your 
cheek  to  mine.  Be  comforted.  I wish  to 
live.  I will  live  if  I can.  Ah,  what  could 
she  do  without  me!  . . . Does  she  often 
speak  of  me? — but  I know  she  does.” 

“ Oh,  all  the  time — all  the  time !” 

“ My  sweet  child ! She  wrote  the  note 
the  moment  she  came  home?” 

“ Yes — the  first  moment.  She  would 
not  wait  to  take  off  her  things.” 

“ I knew  it.  It  is  her  dear,  impulsive, 
affectionate  way.  I knew  it  without  ask- 
ing, but  I wanted  to  hear  you  say  it.  The 
petted  wife  knows  she  is  loved,  but  she 
makes  her  husband  tell  her  so,  every  day, 
just  for  the  joy  of  hearing  it.  . . . She 
used  the  pen  this  time.  That  is  better; 
the  pencil  marks  could  rub  out,  and  I 
should  grieve  for  that.  Did  you  suggest 
that  she  use  the  pen  ?” 


“ Y-no — she — it  was  her  own  idea.’' 

The  mother  looked  her  pleasure,  and 
said : 

“ I was  hoping  you  would  say  that. 
There  was  never  such  a dear  and  thought- 
ful child!  . . . Aunt  Hannah?” 

“ Dear  Margaret  ?” 

“ Go  and  tell  her  I think  of  her  all  the 
time,  and  worship  her.  Why — you  are 
crying  again.  Don’t  be  so  worried  about 
me,  dear;  I think  there  is  nothing  to  fear, 
yet.” 

The  grieving  messenger  carried  her 
message,  and  piously  delivered  it  to  un- 
heeding ears.  The  girl  babbled  on  una- 
ware; looking  up  at  her  with  wondering 
and  startled  eyes  flaming  with  fever,  eyes 
in  which  was  no  light  of  recognition — 

“ Are  you — no,  you  are  not  my  mo- 
ther. I want  her — oh,  I want  her!  She 
was  here  a minute  ago — I did  not  see  her 
go.  Will  she  come?  will  she  come  quick- 
ly? will  she  come  now?  . . . There  are  so 
many  houses  . . . and  they  oppress  me 
so  . . . and  everything  whirls  and  turns 
and  whirls  . . . oh,  my  head,  my  head!” 
— and  so  she  wandered  on  and  on,  in  her 
pain,  flitting  from  one  torturing  fancy 
to  another,  and  tossing  her  arms  about 
in  a weary  and  ceaseless  persecution  of 
unrest. 

Poor  old  Hannah  wetted  the  parched 
lips  and  softly  stroked  the  hot  brow, 
murmuring  endearing  and  pitying  words, 
and  thanking  the  Father  of  all  that  the 
mother  was  happy  and  did  not  know. 

VI 

Daily  the  child  sank  lower  and  steadily 
lower  toward  the  grave,  and  daily  the  sor- 
rowing old  watchers  carried  gilded  tidings 
of  her  radiant  health  and  loveliness  to  the 
happy  mother,  whose  pilgrimage  was  also 
now  nearing  its  end.  And  daily  they 
forged  loving  and  cheery  notes  in  the 
child’s  hand,  and  stood  by  with  remorse- 
ful consciences  and  bleeding  hearts,  and 
wept  to  see  the  grateful  mother  devour 
them  and  adore  them  and  treasure  them 
away  as  things  beyond  price,  because  of 
their  sweet  source,  and  sacred  because 
her  child’s  hand  had  touched  them. 

At  last  came  that  kindly  friend  who 
brings  healing  and  peace  to  all.  The 
lights  were  burning  low.  In  the  solemn 
hush  which  precedes  the  dawn  vague 
figures  flitted  soundless  along  the  dim 
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Ijiill  jiiul  feathered  silent  and  awed  in 
Ih  len's  chamber,  and  grouped  themselves 
idw)ut  lier  bed,  for  a warning  had  gone 
forth,  and  they  knew.  The  dying  girl  lay 
with  closed  lids,  and  unconscious,  the 
drapery  upon  her  breast  faintly  rising 
and  falling  as  her  wasting  life  ebbed 
away.  At  intervals  a sigh  or  a muffled 
>ob  broke  upon  the  stillness.  The  same 
haunting  thought  was  in  all  minds  there: 
tlie  pity  of  this  death,  the  going  out  into 
the  great  darkness,  and  the  mother  not 
here  t<»  help  and  hearten  and  bless. 

Helen  stirred;  her  hands  began  to 
irropc  wistfully  about  as  if  they  sought 
soiiuthing  — she  had  been  blind  some 
hours.  The  end  was  come;  all  knew  it. 
With  a great  sob  Hester  gathered  her  to 
her  breast,  crying,  Oh,  my  child,  my 
darling!”  A rapturous  light  broke  in  the 
dying  girl’s  face,  for  it  was  mercifully 
vouch>afed  her  to  mistake  those  shelter- 
ijig  arms  for  another’s;  and  she  went 
to  her  rest  murmuring,  “Oh,  mamma, 
I am  so  happy — I so  longed  for  you — 
m»w  I can  die.” 

Two  hours  later  Hester  made  her  re- 
port. The  mother  asked, 

“ How  is  it  with  the  child?” 

“ Sh(‘  i-;  well.” 

VII 

A sheaf  of  white  crepe  and  black  was 
hung  upon  the  door  of  the  house,  and 
there  it  swayed  and  rustled  in  the  wind 
and  whisperetl  its  tidings.  At  noon  the 
preparation  of  the  dead  was  finished,  and 
in  the  coffin  lay  the  fair  young  form, 
l>eautiful,  and  in  the  sweet  face  a great 
I^eaee.  Two  mourners  sat  by  it,  griev- 
ing and  worshipping — Hannah  and  the 
blaek  woman  Tilly.  Hester  came,  and 
she  was  trembling,  for  a great  trouble 
was  upon  her  spirit.  She  said, 

“ She  asks  for  a note.” 

Hannah’s  face  blanched.  She  had  not 
thought  of  this;  it  had  seemed  that  that 
patlunie  service  was  ended.  But  she 
realized  now  that  that  could  not  be.  For 
a little  while  the  two  women  stood  look- 
ing into  each  other’s  face,  with  vacant 
eyes;  then  Hannah  said, 

“ There  is  no  way  out  of  it — she  must 
hn\e  it:  she  will  suspect,  else.” 

“ And  she  would  find  out.” 

“ y<  It  would  break  her  heart.”  She 

VoL  VI  —No.  C31.-3 


looked  at  the  dead  face,  and  her  eyes 
filled.  “ I will  write  it,”  she  said. 

Hester  carried  it.  The  closing  line 
said : 

“ Darling  Mousie,  dear  sweet  mother, 
we  shall  soon  be  together  again.  Is  not 
that  good  news?  And  it  is  true;  they  all 
say  it  is  true.” 

The  mother  mourned,  saying: 

“Poor  child,  how’  will  she  bear  it  when 
she  knows?  I shall  never  see  her  again 
in  life.  It  is  hard,  so  hard.  She  does 
not  suspect  ? You  guard  her  from  that  ?” 

“ She  thinks  you  will  soon  be  well.” 

“How  good  you  are,  and  careful,  <lear 
Aunt  Hester!  None  goes  near  her  who 
could  carry  the  infection?” 

“It  would  be  a crime.” 

“ But  you  see  her  ?” 

“ With  a distance  between — yc‘s.” 

“That  is  so  good.  Others  one  could 
not  trust;  but  you  two  guardian  angels — 
steel  is  not  so  true  as  you.  Others  would 
l>e  unfaithful;  and  many  would  deceive, 
and  lie.” 

Hester’s  eyes  fell,  and  her  poor  old  lips 
trembled. 

“ Let  me  kiss  you  for  her,  Aurt  Hester; 
and  when  I am  gone,  and  the  danger  is 
past,  place  the  kiss  upon  her  dear  lips 
some  day,  and  say  her  mother  sent  it, 
and  all  her  mother’s  broken  heart  is 
in  it.” 

Within  the  hour  Hoitcr,  raining  tears 
upon  the  dead  face,  performed  her  pa- 
thetic mission. 

VIII 

Another  day  dawne<l,  and  grew,  and 
spread  its  sunshine  in  the  earth.  Aunt 
Hannah  brought  comforting  news  to  the 
failing  mother,  and  a happy  note,  which 
said  again,  “We  have  but  a little  time 
to  wait,  darling  mother,  then  we  shall  lx- 
together.” 

The  deep  note  of  a bell  came  moaning 
down  the  wind. 

“Aunt  Hannah,  it  is  tolling.  Some 
poor  soul  is  at  rest.  As  I shall  be  soon. 
You  will  not  let  her  forget  me?” 

“ Oh,  God  knows  she  never  will !” 

“Do  not  you  hear  strange  noises. 
Aunt  Hannah?  It  sounds  like  the  shuf- 
fling of  many  feet.” 

“ We  hoped  you  would  not  hear  it,  dear. 
It  is  a little  company  gathering,  for — for 
Helen’s  sake,  poor  little  prisoner.  There 
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will  be  music — iind  slu*  loves  it  so.  We 
thought  you  would  not  mind.'’ 

‘^Mind^  Oh,  no,  no — oh,  frive  her  ev- 
erything: her  denr  heart  ('an  disire.  How 
^ood  you  two  arc  to  h(‘r,  and  how  grood 
to  7ne.  God  bless  you  both,  always!” 

After  a listening’  pause: 

“ How  lovely!  It  is  her  organ.  Is  she 
playing  it  herscll,  do  you  think  ? baiiit 
and  rich  and  inspiring  the  chords  flo.ated 
to  her  ears  on  the  still  air.  \ es,  it 
is  her  toiicdi,  dear  heart;  I rec'ogni/.e  it. 
They  are  .singing.  W^hy — it  is  a hymn! 
and  the  saeredcst  of  all,  the  mo<l  touch- 
ing, the  most  consoling.  ...  It  sc'ems 
to  open  the  gates  of  paradise  to  me.  . . . 
If  I could  die  now.  . . 

Faint  and  far  the  words  rose  out  of 
the  stillnes.s — 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee, 

Nearer  to  Thee, 

E'en  though  it  be  a cross 
That  raiseth  me. 

With  the  closing  of  the  hymn  another 
soul  passed  to  its  rest,  and  they  that  had 
))e(‘n  one  in  life  were  not  sund(*red  in 
death.  The  sisters,  mourning  and  re- 
joicing, said. 

How  blessed  it  was  that  she  never 
knew.” 

IX 

At  midnight  they  sat  together,  griev- 


ing, and  th(‘  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
in  the  midst  transtigured  with  a radiaime 
not  of  (‘arth;  and  speaking,  said: 

“ For  liars  a place  is  appoint(*d.  There 
th(‘y  burn  in  the  tires  of  hell  from  ever- 
lasting unto  everlasting.  Kepent !” 

The  hereav(‘d  fell  upon  their  knees  be- 
fore him  and  elasj)ed  their  hands  and 
bowed  their  gray  lieads,  adoring.  Hut 
their  tongues  clung  to  the  roof  of  their 
mouths,  and  they  were  dumb. 

‘‘ Sp('ak ! that  I may  bear  the  message 
to  the  ehaiK'ory  of  heaven  and  bring 
again  the  d(X‘re(‘  from  which  there  is  no 
apj)eal.” 

Then  they  bowed  their  heads  yet  low- 
er, and  one  said: 

“ Our  sin  is  great,  and  we  suffer  shame: 
but  only  jKU’tV'ct  and  final  repentance  can 
make  us  whole;  and  we  are  p('>or  crea- 
tuivs  who  hav(‘  learned  our  human  weak- 
ness, and  we  kmov  that  if  we  were  in 
those  hard  straits  again  our  hearts  would 
fail  again,  an<l  we  should  sin  as  before. 
The  strong  could  prevail,  and  so  be  saved, 
but  we  are  lost.” 

They  lifted  their  heads  in  supplica- 
tion. The  ang(d  was  gone.  While  they 
marvelled  and  wept  he  came  again;  and 
bending  low,  he  whisj)er(*d  the  decree. 

X 

Was  it  Heaven?  Or  Hell? 


The  Loom  of  Song 

BY  FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN 

CAHESSED  by  balmy  gnle<=  that  gently  blow 

O’er  tropic  seas  and  fields  of  fragrant  bloom. 
She  sits  before  the  quaint,  ancestral  loom 
And  weaves  the  fabric  faultlessly  and  slow: 

Amid  the  threads  like  flowers  her  fingers  go 
Until  she  almost  breathes  the  faint  perfume 
Distilled  in  Arabv  in  twilight’s  gloom 
In  gardens  where  the  sweetest  roses  grow. 

So,  on  the  Loom  of  Song,  the  poet  weaves 
Xew  fabrics  from  the  tli reads  of  old  romance 
And  fashions  fancies  into  figured  rhyme. 

And  all  about  him  scattered  shreds  he  leaves 
To  be  another’s  bright  inheritance: 

Thus,  ever,  Song  goes  hand  in  hand  with  Time! 
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[She  rubs  her  cheek  on  the  hahi/'s 
h^'Ofl  (I (/a in. 

Do  yon  holicvc 

The  Father:  Why,  of  course  I do. 

Wliy,  wlijil  n — 

The  Mother:  Nothin^^.  Only,  I was 
wishing 

Tlint  w(‘  nii^jclit  all  ^^o  on  forovi^r  here. 

The  Father  (laughing  and  then  anx- 
iously): Well,  1 should  not  object.  Rut 
now,  rny  dear, 

If  you  k(‘c|)  up  this  talking:,  I am  afraid. 
You  will  excite  yourself.  The  doctor 
said — 

The  Mother:  Why,  I was  never  calmer 
in  my  life! 

I feel  as  if  (hero  never  could  be  pain, 

Or  trouble,  or  weakness,  in  the  world 
afj:ain. 

I am  as  strong!  But,  yes,  I understand. 
And,  to  please  you,  I will  be  (piiet  now. 
[She  sighs  rest  fully.  The  father 
stoo/fs  and  kisses  her  and  then  the 
child. 

I wish  that  you  could  somehow  make 
one  kiss 
Do  for  us  both! 

The  Father:  Well.  T should  like  to  try. 
Sometime,  but  now — 

The  Mother:  Yes,  now  I must  be  (juiet. 
Go!  [lie  goes  toward  the  door.]  Dear! 

[Ife  again. 

The  Father:  Yes,  dearest! 

The  M(dher:  But  I shall  not  sleep! 

I have  b(‘en  sleepiiiLr  the  whole  afternoon. 
The  Father  (anxiously ) : Yes,  yes,  but 
now  you  ou^xht  to  sleep  aj»:ain. 

You  know  the  doctor  told  us — 

The  Mother  (impatiently)  : Oh,  the  doc- 
tor! 

Does  he  expect  I’ll  let  him  take  from  me 
Any  more  of  this  time  and  frive  it  up 
To  stupid  sleep?  Why,  I want  every 
instant. 

To  share  it  all  with  you,  and  keep  it  ours ! 
The  Father:  Yes,  love,  I know!  But 
now,  to  keep  it  ours. 

You  must  do  nothinj?  that  will  make  you 
sick — 

The  Mother:  And  die?  Oh,  yes!  But 
what  if  I should  die? 


I have  my  baby!  What  if  I should  die? 

The  Father  (wringing  his  hands): 
Dearest,  how  can  you  say  such  things  to 
me? 

The  Mother:  Wcdl,  widl ! I shall  not 
die.  There,  go  away, 

Aufl  I will  try  to  sleep.  Or  no,  sit  down. 
Here  by  the  bed.  I will  not  speak  a 
word. 

But  it  will  be  more  quieting  with  you 
Beside  us,  than  if  you  were  there  outside. 
Where  neither  one  of  us  could  see  you. 
She 

Wants  you  as  much  as  I. 

The  Father  (doubtfully  drawing  up  a 
chair,  and  then  sinking  into  it):  What 
an  idea ! 

The  Mother:  Can’t  you  believe,  that 
through  each  one  of  us 
She  feels  and  wishes  for  the  other  one? 
Of  course  she  does! 

The  Father:  Perhaps. 

I'he  Mother:  There’s  no  perhaps. 

She’ll  live  her  life  outside  of  ours  too 
soon ; 

And  that  is  why  I cannot  bear  to  lose 
An  instant  while  she  lives  it  still  in 
onrs. 

I hate  the  thought  of  sleeping. 

[iSV^c  suddenly  puts  out  the  hand  of 
the  arm  underlying  the  bahy*s 
head  and  clutches  the  fathers 
hand. 

Where  did  she 
Come  from  ? I do  not  mean  her  body  or 
its  breath. 

That  came  from  us.  But  oh,  her  soul, 
her  soul! 

Where  did  that  come  from? 

[The  father  is  silent,  and  she  pulls 
convulsively  at  his  hand. 

Can’t  you  answer  me  ? 
The  Father  (in  distress):  You  know 
as  well  as  I.  Somewhere  in  space. 
Somewhere  in  God,  she  was  that  which 
might  be. 

Among  the  unspeakable  infinitude 
Of  those  that  <lwell  there  in  the  mys- 
tery. 

The  Mother  (without  releasing  her 
hold):  Well! 
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The  Fafher  (with  a groan):  Well,  then 
our  love  had  somehow  power  upon 
h(T, 

And  blindly  chose  her,  that  she  might 
Inx^ome 

A living  soul,  and  know,  fc»el,  think  like 
us. 

It  chose  her,  what  she  shall  be  to  the 
end. 

The  Mother  (still  clutching  hi^  hand): 
Out  of  that  infinite  beatitude. 

Where  there  is  nothing  of  the  conscious- 
ness 

That  we  call  this  and  that,  here,  in  the 
world ! 

That  ignorantly  suffers  and  that  dies. 
After  the  life-long  fear  of  death,  and 
goes 

irel])lcssly  into  that  unconsciousness 
Again  I 

The  Father:  She  is  under  the  same 
law  as  we. 

Hilt  w’hat  the  law  is,  or  why  it  should  be. 
She  knows  no  less  or  more  than  we  our- 
selves. 

Why  do  you  make  me  say  such  things  to 
you  ? 

The  Mother  (musingly , and  then  fling- 
ing his  hand  away):  I heard  a woman  say 
once, — years  ago. 

When  I was  a young  girl,  and  long 
before 

We  saw  each  other, — that  it  seemed  to 
her 

More  like  our  hate  than  like  our  love 
that  brought 

The  children  out  of  that  unconscious- 
ness. 

Where  if  there  is  no  life  there  is  no 
death. 

And  if  there  is  no  joy  there  is  no  pain; 
But  if  it  was  our  love  that  made  them 
come. 

Then  nothing  but  its  blindness  could 
excuse  it. 

The  Father:  What  hor’*  V .sphomy! 
The  Mother:  ilow  can  I tell? 

There  whe»’e  ...^y  was,  she  was  so 

safe! 

And  if  there  seemed  no  care  for  her  in 


Or  any  love,  as  here  sometimes  there 
seems 

No  care  or  love  for  us,  where  we  are  left 
So  to  ourselves,  our  baby  never  knew  it! 
The  Father  (in  anguish):  And  are 
you  sorry  she  has  come  to  us? 

You  would  rather  it  had  been  some  other 
life 

Summoned  to  fill  up  other  lives  than 
ours  ? 

You  do  not  care,  then,  for  our  little  one? 
The  Mother  (solemnly ) : So  much  that 
you  cannot  imagine  it. 

I was  her  life,  and  now  she  is  my  life, 

Aly  very  life,  so  that  if  hers  went  out 
Mine  would  go  out  with  it  in  the  same 
breath. 

That’s  how  T care. 

The  Father  (heseechingly) : Oh,  try  for 
her  sake,  then. 

If  not  for  yours  or  mine,  to  keep  from 
thinking 

These  dreadful  things! 

The  Mother:  Perhaps  I do  not  think 
them. 

Perhaps  the  baby  thinks  them. 

The  Father:  Xo,  I am  sure, 

She  does  not ! 

The  Motion':  But  I thought  you  liked 
to  have 

Think  anything  that  came  into  my  mind, 
Xo  matter  what  about.  You  used  to 
sf‘em 

Proud  of  my  doing  it. 

The  Father:  And  so  I was. 

And  so  I shall  be  when  you  are  strong 
enough 

To  bear  it,  and  when — 

The  Mother:  And  when  this  miracle 
Xo  longer  is  a mirach*?  Xo,  now, 

T must  try  now  to  make  the  meaning  out. 
While  it  is  still  a miracle  to  me. 

You,  if  you  wish,  can  drug  your 
thoughts,  and  sleep; 

But  my  thoughts  are  so  precious  that 
if  T 

Should  lose  the  least  of  tliem — Wliat 
time  is  it? 

\Fhe  follows  him  keenly,  as  he  takes 
oat  his  irafrh. 

The  Father  (with  a sigh):  Daylight, 
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almost.  Hark!  You  can  hear  the 
cocks. 

I'hv  Mother  (smillnf/):  Ilow  sweet  it 
is  to  hear  them  crowing:  so! 

It  is  our  own  clear  earth  that  seems  tn 
speak 

In  the  familiar  sound.  If  it  were  sum- 
mer. 

The  birds  would  be  bejjrinning’  to  sinjr, 
now. 

I'm  glad  it  is  not  summer.  Is  it  snowing. 
As  hard  as  evc‘r  ( Look  ! 

77/e  F'ather  to  the  irittdow  and 

peering  out):  X"o,  it  is  elei\r. 

And  the  full  moon  is  shining. 

The  Mother  (tiftiyig  her  Jn-ad  a tiffte): 

L(‘t  me  scr! 

fU7///  a hnig  sigh,  as  he  drairs  the 
curtain  : 

Yes,  it  is  th(‘  moon.  The  same  old  moon 
We  used  to  walk  hcaieath  wlien  we  were 
hn'crs. 

Do  you  suppose  that  it  was  really  we' 
The  Father:  If  this  is  we. 

\She  lets  her  head  drop. 
The  M<dher:  It  sinaiis  a year,  almost, 
Since  yesterday, — for  now  this  is  t(e 
m<u*row. 

I)o(*s  the  time  seem  as  long  to  you,  I 
wonder  ? 

The  Father  (coming  hack  to  her):  As 
long  as  my  whole  life. 

The  Mother  (taking  his  hand  again): 

If  she  cr)uld  liv(' 
Forever  on  tlie  eartli,  and  wc‘  live  with  her. 
I should  not  fear  our  having  brought 
her  here. 

The  life  of  earth,  it  seems  so  beautiful. 
Far  more  than  anything  imaginable' 

Of  any  life  elsewhere.  They  cannot  h(*ar 
Anything  like  the  crowing  of  the  cocks 
Tn  heaven — so  drowsy  and  so  drowsing! 
TTark, 

ITow  thin  and  lov  ’ faint  ii  is!  Oh, 
sweet. 

They  keep  on  catling  in  tlu'ir  dim,  warm 
barns. 

With  the  kijid  cattle  underneath  their 
roosts. 

Munching  the  hay,  and  sighing  rich  and 
soft. 


I used  to  lu*ar  it  wlu'u  I was  a chi  hi. 
And  now  those  things  they  seem  to  call 
UK'  back. 

And  claim  my  life'  a part  of  theirs  again. 
I hop(  that  she  will  live  to  love  siic'h 
things. 

Dear  simph*  things  of  our  dear  simple 
earth. 

Do  not  you,  dearc'st  i 

The  Father:  Yes,  indec'd  I <lo. 

And  now  if  only  you  could  go  to  sleeti — 
7 //c  M>diier:  Wtdl,  I will  try.  I will 
be  (iuiet  now. 

Ilow  (piietly  she'  sh'cjis ! She  wants  to 
set 

A gootl  c'xamph'  for  lu'r  worthh'ss  mother. 
Mother ! Just  think  of  it ! 

The  Father:  And  father!  Think 

Of  that ! 

The  Mother:  Y(‘s,  I have  thought  of 
that  tcjo,  dear. 

Put  your  lips  elown  and  kiss  her  litth' 
h(*ad. 

[ .Lv  the  fattier  hends  over  her: 
Tlu're,  inov,  with  your  face  In'twc^en  liers 
and  mine', 

Ye)U  (*an  he*  kissing  both. 

[ A s tie  lif fs  h i m se I f : 
I was  just  thinking. 
What  if,  insteael  e)f  our  blind,  ignorant 
love, 

(dioosing  he*r  out  e>f  the  infinitude 
Of  the)S(‘  unconsciousnessc's,  as  we  call 
them. 

She*  ill  the  wiselom  she  had  right  from 
( ie>d, 

ITael  chosen  us — in  spite  of.  knowing  us 
He*tte*r  than  w(*  e*an  ever  know  ourselves, 
Tn  all  our  wickedness  and  foolishness — 
To  be  lu'r  father  and  her  mother  here. 
Because  she  understood  the  good  that 
she 

rouhl  do  us,  and  be  safe  from  harm  of 
us : 

W » ’ t like  that? 

The  Father.  Far  better  than  to  think 
She  came  becaust*  we  '‘^norantly  willed. 
The  Mother:  Well,  nt»  perhaps,  that 
is  the  way  it  was. 

Only — 

Ttie  Father:  What,  dearest? 
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The  Mother:  Oh,  I do  not  know 

If  I can  make  you  understand.  Men 
cannot. 

It  was  not  only  wishing  first  to  see  her, 
And  willing  not  to  die  till  I had  seen 
her, 

Th.at  helped  me  live  through  all  that 
agony. 

But  in  the  verj^  midst  and  worst  of  It 
There  was  a kind  of — I can  never  express 
it— 

Waiting  and  expectation  of  a message! 
What  will  her  message  be? 

The  Father:  Something,  ix^rhaps. 

That  never  can  be  put  in  words,  on  earth. 
But  that  we  still  shall  feel  the  meaning 
of. 

And  at  the  last  shall  come  to  under- 
stand 

As  we  have  always  felt  it. 

The  Mother  (ahsentJy):  That  will  be 
The  way,  no  doubt.  [After  a moment:^ 
But  there  was  something — as  if — 

I wish  that  I could  tell  you,  through  it 
all— 

It  were  I passing  into  another  world, 
Where  I had  never  been  before.  And  this. 
This  is  the  other  world! 

The  Father:  I do  not  understand. 

The  Mother  (sadly):  T was  afraid  of 
that.  And  I shall  hurt  you 
If  I explain. 

The  Father:  No,  no!  You  will  not 
hurt  me, 

Or,  if  you  do,  it  will  be  for  my  good. 

The  Mother  (after  a moment):  One 
day,  one  little  day  ago. 

If  it  has  been  even  a day  ago. 

You  were  the  whole  of  love,  and  now  you 
are 

The  least  and  last  of  it,  and  lost  in  it. 
It  is  as  if  you  went  out  of  that  world. 
With  that  old  self  of  mine,  when  this 
new  self 

Came  with  our  baby  here.  There,  now, 
I knew  it! 

T knew  that  I should  hurt  you,  darling! 
The  Father:  No. 


I am  not  hurt,  and  I can  understand, 

I would  not  have  it  difTeri*nt.  I should 
hate 

^lyself  if  I could  make  you  care  for  me 
In  that  old  way.  It  di<l  seem  beautiful. 
But  this — this! 

[He  bends  orcr  ttie  mother  and  child, 
and  (fathers  them  both  into  his 
arms. 

The  Mother  (patting  her  hand  on  his 
head,  and  gently  s7noothing  it):  There, 
you’ll  wake  the  baby,  dearest. 

How  strange  it  s(‘ems,  my  saying  that 
already ! 

But  now  I am  so  sleepy,  and  the  doctor 
Said  that  I ought  to  sle(*p.  You  must 
not  mind 

If  baby  and  I drive  you  out  of  the  room? 
I must  be  quiet  now.  You  are  not 
wounded  ? 

[She  stretches  her  hand  toward  him 
(IS  he  rises  and  tarns  toward  the 
door. 

The  Father:  You  could  not  wound  mo 
now,  and  I believe 

We  never  can  wound  each  other  any 
more. 

For  she  will  come  between  us  and  will 
keep  us 

Safe  from  each  other. 

The  Mother:  Oh,  how  sweet  you  are! 
Everything  now  is  clear  and  right,  and 
.vou. 

You  with  your  love  have  made  it  so  for 
me. 

Dearest,  T am  so  glad  of  you  and  her! 

I am  so  happy  and  I am  so  sleepy! 

The  Father  (catching  her  hand  to  his 
mouth ) : Go  to  sleep,  then,  my  sleepy, 
happy  love! 

Sleep  is  the  best  thing,  even  for  hap- 
piness. 

I am  going  to  sleep. 

The  Mother  ( drowsily ) : Then  I will 
go  to  sleep. 

Father,  good-night! 

The  Father  (joyously):  No,  no;  good- 
morning,  mother! 
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of  anthropolot^ical  investigation;  and 
through  these  investigations,  in  which 
the  anthropological  department  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York,  is  taking  an  important  part, 
enough  has  already  been  achieved  to  war- 
rant the  hope  that  in  not  a very  far 
future  but  a little  concerning  the  Aztecs 
will  be  left  in  obscurity.  One  result  of 
these  investigations  is  the  knowledge 
that  the  Aztecs  of  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest are  still  represented  by  numerous 
pure-blood  survivors.  Another  result, 
made  possible  by  the  examination  of  the 
osseous  remains  of  the  Aztecs,*  is  a de- 
termination of  their  physical  character 
and  physical  type,  and  this,  with  the  ex- 
tensive studies  of  the  same  kind  that 
have  been  and  are  being  made  on  other 
American  aborigines,  will  give  us  the 
racial,  if  not  the  exact  geographical,  ori- 
gin of  the  people. 

During  times  of  which  there  is  no  rec- 

* The  American  Museum  is  now  in  pos- 
session of  over  sixty  Aztec  crania  and 
skeletons. 


ord,  or  but  a hazy  one,  but  which  probably 
antedate  our  Christian  era,  central  and 
southern  Mexico,  with  Yucatan  and  Gua- 
temala, was  occupied  by  a variety  of  na- 
tive peoples. 

The  real  independence  of  the  Aztecs 
and  their  assumption  of  an  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  peoples  in  the 
Valley  of  Mexico  date  only  since  1425, 
the  conquest  by  Aztecs  of  the  Tepaneques 
and  the  Chichimeco-Acolhuans ; this  was 
the  initiation  of  the  pc'riod  of  conquests 
which  ultimately  extended  the  country 
subjected  to  the  Aztecs  from  Mechoacan 
to  Guatemala,  and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  fall  of  Te- 
nochtitlan  and  with  it  practically  the 
whole  empire,  in  1521,  before  Cortez, 
took  place  within  less  than  a hundred 
years  after  the  achievement  by  the  Aztecs 
of  their  complete  independence. 

The  elements  of  the  civilization  reach- 
ed by  the  Aztecs,  which  can  only  be 
touched  upon  in  an  article  of  this  ex- 
tent, were  an  organized  government,  a 
system  of  laws  and  judiciary,  system- 
atized educa- 
tion and  train- 
ing, and  an 
advancing  po- 
sition in  agri- 
culture, me- 
chanics, arts, 
and  sciences. 
Besides  this, 
there  was  a 
highly  evolved 
system  of  the- 
ology. 

The  govern- 
ment consisted 
of  an  elected 
supreme  ruler, 
or  “king,”  re- 
siding in  Te- 
nochtitlan  (or 
Mexico),  and 
of  a body  of 
“ nobles  ” and 
advisers.  The 
subjected 
states,  or  those 
over  which  su- 
zerainty was 
exercised,  were 
governed  by 
appriinted 
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lowed  under  certain  conditions.  The 
deceased  were  generally  cremated.  A 
sort  of  cannibalism  formed  a part  of 
certain  ceremonies. 

The  Aztec  religion  consisted  of  poly- 
theism, which  included  the  cult  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars;  but  with  this  there 
was  a well-defined  belief  in  a single  su- 
preme deity  (Teotl).  There  were  many 
temples,  and  also  monasteries  for  both 
sexes.  The  priests  were  very  numerous; 
it  is  said  that  five  thousand  of  them  were 
connected  with  the  great  temple  in  Te- 
nochtitlan  alone.  Mixed  with  the  reli- 
gion was  much  superstition.  Human 
sacrifices,  particularly  those  of  prisoners 
of  war  to  the  god  of  war,  were  very  com- 
mon, and  reached  sometimes  immense 
proportions.  The  mode  of  sacrificing 
was  very  cruel;  it  consisted  of  opening 
the  chest  and  tearing  out  the  heart  of 
the  living  victim,  and  offering  of  the 
heart  to  the  deity  represented  by  the  idol. 
The  beliefs  included  that  of  an  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  and  that  of  a future 
life;  also  the  possibility,  in  certain  ways, 
of  transmigration  of  the  spirit. 

In  all  the  important  particulars  men- 
tioned here  the  Aztecs,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, were  not  the  originators;  they 
only  continued  and  modified  the  struc- 
tures begun  by  others. 

Another  important  matter  to  note  is 
that  the  original  Aztec  tribe  during  its 
progress  absorbed  or  united  physically 
with  many  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and 
that  when  Cortez  came  he  no  more  found 
the  pure,  original  Aztec,  but  a great  mix- 
ture of  these  with  many  other  tribes; 
though  perhaps  all  or  nearly  all  of  these 
were  originally  from  the  same  family. 
Cortez  found  what  should  rightly  be 
called  Nahuas  or  Mexicans;  and  it  is 
with  the  descendants  of  this  conglomera- 
tion that  we  still  meet  to-day,  not  with 
the  Aztecs  proper. 

The  Aztecs  were  physically  in  no  way 
peculiar,  but  merely  a branch  of  a type 
of  Indians,  which  from  preconquest  times 
to  the  present  has  had  numerous  other 
representatives. 

The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Mex- 
icans can  be  recounted  very  briefly.  A 
large  percentage  of  the  male  population 
was  killed  during  the  resistance  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  Indians  who  aided 
these,  and  the  remainder  diminished  grad- 


ually through  pestilence  and  introduced 

diseases. 

Some  remnants,  however,  exist  to 
this  day.  They  are  scattered,  but  still 
clearly  recognizable  by  a student  of  the 
people,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and 
in  practically  all  the  smaller  towns  in 
the  Valley  of  Mexico.  From  the  valley 
they  can  be  traced  southward;  they  are 
numerous  in  the  districts  of  Amecameca ; 
and  they  occupy,  though  probably  largely 
mixed  with  the  Nahuan  branch  of  Tla- 
huitecs,  entire  villages  near  and  in  the 
mountainous  country*  between  Cuautla 
and  Cuernavaca,  in  the  State  of  Morelos. 
In  this  last-named  region  there  are  in 
particular  two  large  villages,  Tetelcingo 
and  Cuautcj^ec,  in  which  the  Aztec- 
Nahuan  descendants  not  only  speak  the 
pure  Aztec  language  and  know  but  little 
Spanish,  but  they  also  preserve  their  an- 
cient dress  and  ancient  way  of  building 
their  dwellings.  In  both  of  these  vil- 
lages the  natives  are  almost  free  from 
mixture  with  whites. 

To  estimate  the  number  of  pure-blood 
Aztec-Nahuan  descendants  still  in  exist- 
ence is  very  difficult.  The  Aztec  language 
is  still  used  by  at  least  a million,  prob- 
ably more,  of  the  natives  in  Mexico,  but 
many  of  these  natives  proceed  from 
other  Nahuan  tribes  than  those  which 
united  with  the  Aztecs  in  the  Valley 
of  Mexico,  and  which  are  here  under 
consideration. 

Tetelcingo,  the  larger  of  the  two 
purest  Aztec-Nahuan  villages  in  Morelos, 
is  situated  about  two  leagues  north  of 
Cuautla,  and  has  about  two  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  only  whites  in  the  vil- 
lage at  my  visit  were  the  family  of  the 
Jefe  Politico  (administrator)  and  a few 
passing  traders.  Even  the  priest  in  the 
village  is  an  Indian. 

The  village  is  divided  by  streets  into 
squares,  and  the  squares  into  lots. 

The  dwellings,  as  in  the  time  of  Cortez, 
are  built  of  stones  and  mud,  or  reeds,  or, 
more  seldom,  of  adobe.  The  sloping  roofs 
are  covered  with  the  zacate  grass,  or 
sticks  and  zacate;  in  some  the  more  mod- 
ern troughlike  tiles  are  used,  especially 
along  the  ridge.  Some  of  the  groups  of 
dwellings  include  a picturesque  granary. 

The  dw’ellings  contain,  as  a rule,  but 
one  room,  though  this  may  be  partly  sub- 
divided by  blankets.  The  furniture  con- 
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children  dross  in  manta  (cheese-cloth) 
and  calico. 

The  hair  is  of  the  same  color  and  con- 
sistency as  in  other  Indians,  but  is  not 
very  profuse  or  long.  The  men  cut  their 
hair  in  the  manner  of  whites;  the  women 
braid  it,  the  braids  being  mostly  made 
into  a knot  behind,  or  brought  over  the 
sides  of  the  head  forward  and  there 
united,  forming  a sort  of  hair  garland. 
The  women  dye  their  hair;  they  use  an 
extract  of  a native  plant,  which  turns 
the  hair  at  first  greenish,  then  reddish- 
yellow. 

The  men  are  mostly  employed  in  sugar- 
cane distilleries,  but  also  cultivate  some 
land  of  their  own;  the  women  make  tor- 
tillas (corn  bread  of  nearly  the  size  and 
shape  of  our  pancakes),  for  which  they 
find  a good  market  in  Cuautla. 

Of  the  old  Aztec  arts  and  knowledge, 
or  religion,  nothing  remains  in  Tetelcin- 
go,  nor  in  any  other  of  the  native  settle- 
ments in  Morelos;  but  there  are  still 
present  remnants  or  traces  of  many  old 
habits  and  superstitions. 

The  village  has  an  old  church,  but 
apparently  religious  efforts,  outside  of 
making  the  people  stupidly  bigoted  and 
if  possible  even  more  superstitious  than 
formerly,  met  with  but  little  success. 
The  church  is  now  in  charge  of  a Prot- 
estant priest,  himself  an  Indian;  but 
so  far  even  his  influence  over  the  people 
amounts  to  but  very  little. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tetelcingo  are  in 
general  very  distrustful  of  strangers,  and 
scientific  investigation  among  them 
proved  much  more  difficult  than  among 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes  that  are  still 
nearly  savage.  The  women  especially, 
notwithstanding  their  frequent  contact 
with  whites  in  Cuautla,  are  verv^  shy  and 
uncommunicative. 

Physically  the  Aztec-Nahuas  of  Tetel- 
cingo (and  this  applies  generally  to  other 
regions  in  the  state  of  Morelos)  are  in 
general  rather  inferior  to  their  free 
brethren  in  the  Sierras.  The  men  are 
only  rarely  above  the  moderate  in  stature 
or  strength;  the  women  are  active  and 
wiry,  blit  not  seldom  quite  short.  Obese 
individuals  are  practically  unknown,  and 
in  Tetelcingo  even  a well -developed  bust 
in  a woman  is  an  excer)lion.  The  fea- 


tures of  both  men  and  women  show  what, 
with  different  habits  of  life,  would  easily 
be  taken  for  a touch  of  refinement.  There 
are  usually  in  both  sexes  a fairly  gowl 
forehead,  a straight  to  slightly  convex, 
not  very  broad  nose,  somewhat  more  pro- 
truding malars,  dental  arches,  and  angles 
of  the  lower  jaw  than  in  whites,  nearly 
horizontal  eyes,  and  an  ordinary  chin. 
The  beard  in  men  is  scarce  and  never 
long.  Some  of  the  women  are  quite 
pretty.  The  children  are  usually  chubby; 
their  faces  are  often  interesting,  their 
eyes  always  beautiful. 

The  measurements  obtained  on  the  na- 
ti\es  of  Tetelcingo  agree  with  those  ob- 
tained on  the  ancient  Aztec  or  Nahuan 
skeletons  from  various  parts  of  the  Val- 
ley of  Mexico,  which  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  the  interesting  fact 
that  but  very  little  if  any  physical  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  Aztec-Nahuans 
since  the  fall  of  their  own  kingdom — that 
is,  within  almost  four  hundred  years. 

The  Aztec  language  as  it  is  spoken  to- 
day in  Tetelcingo  makes  an  agreeable 
impression,  being  soft  and  melodious. 

The  political  head  of  Tetelcingo  is,  as 
mentioned,  a white  man,  and  he,  with 
two  or  three  native  policemon,  constitutes 
the  whole  government  of  the  pueblo. 
Crimes  are  very  rare;  the  only  frequent 
transgression,  for  which,  however,  unless 
there  is  much  disturbance,  there  is  no 
punishment,  is  drunkenness.  Feasts,  as 
among  the  old  Aztecs,  are  frequent,  but 
they  are  so  full  of  acquired  religious  ob- 
servances that  they  lack  all  ethnological 
interest. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  Aztecs  or  Aztec- 
Nahuans  to-day  in  Tetelcingo,  and  such 
physically  and  more  or  less  in  habits 
they  are  found  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
of  Morelos,* in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and 
probably  in  other  regions. 

As  to  the  future  of  these  remnants  of 
the  Aztecs  and  other  Nahuans,  there  is 
evidently  only  one  possibility,  and  that 
is  their  gradual  but  complete  amalga- 
mation with  the  modern  Mexicans.  The 
rapidity  of  this  process  will  largely  de- 
pend upon  the  rapidity  of  penetration 
and  spread  among  them  of  the  mod- 
ern civilization. 
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The  Princess  Colibri 


BY  ANDRE 

TIIFJiK  is  a children’s  reception  to- 
day in  town.  One  of  them  has  in- 
vited her  friends  to  assist  her  at  an 
At  Home.  She  receives  thorn  like  a real, 
grown  - up  hostess  in  the  grand  salon, 
a niagniricent  room  with  sculptured  ceil- 
ing and  crystal  chandeliers.  On  the 
taiMstries  of  the  wall,  knights  and  ladies 
ride  to  the  hunt  through  a forest  of  blue- 
painted  trees. 

Before  the  caryatides  of  the  fireplace, 
iui<ler  the  ancestral  portraits,  a valet 
moves  noiselessly  about,  arranging  the 
glistening  silver  service  on  the  long  table 
and  putting  in  order  the  fruits,  sweets, 
and  ices. 

And,  strangest  of  all,  not  a single  one 
«>f  the  “ little  ladies  ” steals  the  slightest 
h>>k  toward  this  appetizing  array!  Sure- 
ly something  very  unusual  must  be 
going  on. 

In  the  midst  of  the  group  is  a little 
child,  who  has  just  been  introduced  by 
the  hostess,  and  at  whom  the  children  are 
gazing  as  at  some  strange  and  wonderful 
curiosity.  She  is  wonderfully  tiny  and 
slight,  and  yet  very  dignified.  She  looks 
like  a little  fairy  of  the  forests  giving 
audience  to  her  subjects. 

But  before  the  children’s  gaze  she  ap- 
pears ill  at  ease.  She  looks  uneasi}y 
from  one  to  another  in  the  little  group 
around  her.  She  observes  the  manners 
c»f  the  children,  who  in  turn,  holding 
their  breath  with  curiosity,  devour  her 
w’ith  their  eyes. 

The  “little  ladies”  brought  up  in  the 
world  of  society  perceive  this  feeling 
very  quickly,  at  once  stretch  out  their 
hands  to  her,  and  address  her  with 
friendly  words  of  welcome.  One  of  the 
little  boys,  the  little  master  of  the  house, 
goes  toward  the  table,  and  before  the 
valet  is  able  to  turn,  takes  a plate  of 
sweetmeats  and  fruit  and  gallantly  offers 
them  to  the  little  Princess: 

“Some  sweetmeats.  Princess?  .... 
Princess,  a peach?  . . . .” 
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And,  strange  to  tell,  it  is  really  a 
Princess,  a Princess  in  flesh  and  blood, 
— very  little  flesh  and  blood,  it  is  true,  but 
Princess  all  the  same. 

It  is  the  Princess  Colibri,  the  little 
dwarf  of  the  Fair. 

One  day  her  manager  was  smoking  a 
big  cigar  in  front  of  his  tent,  when  a 
lackey  in  livery — gilded  buttons  and 
bright  cockaded  hat — appeared  and  hand- 
ed him  a violet  - scented  envelope.  A 
lady  presented  her  compliments  to  the 
Princess  Colibri  and  invited  her  to 
come  and  take  a cup  of  tea  with  her  in 
company  with  some  of  the  children  of 
the  village.  They  would  be  most  hap])y 
to  receive  her,  and  would  send  the  car- 
riage for  her  at  any  hour  she  chose. 

They  fix  the  hour,  the  lackey  disap- 
pears; the  showman  relights  his  cigar, 
and  dreams,  as  he  blows  out  enormous 
puffs  of  smoke,  of  the  excellent  advertis- 
ing the  invitation  will  bring  him. 

The  Princess  Colibri  is  a celebrity. 
Uer  little  sway  extends  from  the  theatre 
of  trained  dogs  to  the  tent  of  the  wres- 
tlers. Even  the  giant  in  the  show 
salutes  her  with  respect.  She  is  truly  a 
Princess  in  the  eyes  of  tlu'se  strolling 
mountebanks. 

And  with  all  that  she  is  an  artist. 
She  has  appeared  in  the  theatre.  In  the 
play  she  was  Queen  of  the  Moon-people. 

Most  of  her  life  had  been  s|)ent  in  her 
mountebank  home.  Every  night,  in  the 
midst  of  the  “ Bravos  ” of  the  spectators, 
she  shows  herself,  recites  her  “ lines,”  and 
pays  her  compliments  to  the  audience. 
At  such  times  she  looks  a little  old  and 
careworn,  as  though  she  suffered. 

Ono  night  a “ little  lady  ” came  to  see 
her  with  her  governess.  8he  found  the 
Princess  delightfully  amusing  — even 
more  amusing  than  the  big  doll  whieh 
had  just  come  from  Paris.  That  night 
she  dreamed  of  her.  The  next  day  she 
spoke  of  her  to  her  mother.  She  threw 
herself  into  her  mother’s  arms,  and  with 
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all  tho  persuasive  little  blaiulishinents 
that  children  know  she  whisiK*red  some- 
thing to  h€‘r.  Tier  mother  was  amazed. 
What!  present  the  Prine(‘ss  ('olihri  to  her 
friends  at  her  house?  Impossible!  But 
the  ‘Mittle  lady”  embraced  her  mother 
again,  promised  to  be  vrrij  gocul.  and  her 
mother  yielded.  At  the  hour  arranged 
the  glittering  equipage  came  for  the  lit- 
tle Princess,  who  was  dressed  for  the 
occasion  in  her  very  finest  finery. 

Some  sweetmeats.  Princess  ?”.... 

Princess,  a peach  ?” 

She  draws  herself  up  proudly.  Her 
little  face,  drawn  with  suffering,  seems 
at  the  moment  to  shine  with  happiness. 
Truly  these  “ little  ladies  ” tr<‘at  her  with 
exquisite  politeness.  She  looks  at  them 
with  astonishment.  Tho  pride  of  their 
birth,  the  joy  of  living,  she  can  read  upon 
their  faces  and  see  upon  their  rosy 
cheeks.  Their  movements  are  graceful, 
the  grace  and  Oitse  of  happy  childhood. 
As  they  walk  about  she  hears  the  rustle 
of  the  silks  and  satins  of  their  dresses. 
The  rose,  violet,  and  mauve  ribbons  har- 
monize with  the  many-colored  muslins. 
Their  restless  heads,  well  poised  upon 
their  delicate  necks,  seem  to  be  crowned 
with  black  or  with  the  halo  of  golden 
curls.  They  converse  among  themselves 
with  the  reserve  and  the  refined  manner 
of  true  women  of  the  world  receiving  in 
their  salon  a real  Princess.  It  is  all 
strange  to  her — something  shp  has  never 
seen  in  her  little  world. 

And  she  notes,  too,  with  what  grace 
and  tact  the  little  boy  with  the  curly 
hair,  the  little  master  of  the  house,  offers 
her  the  sweets  and  fruits  and  delicately 
insists  upon  serving  her. 

But  she  wonders  why  the  otliers  do  not 
eat  too,  instead  of  watching  her  like 
some  strange  being. 

1'his  curiosity  chills  the  little  Princess 
without  her  knowing  why.  She  recog- 
nizes very  well  that  she  is  not  of  their 
world.  . . . They  still  gaze  at  her,  op<m- 
mouthed.  To  see  with  their  own 
eyes  at  their  own  home  the  Princess 
Colibri,  the  famous,  the  only,  the  won- 
derful T^rincess,  the  one  who  ap])ears  on 
the  posters  u])on  the  walls  of  the  vil- 
lage, is  an  experience  not  soon  to  be  for- 
gotten. But  she  is  not  at  all  as  their 
imaginations  pictured  her.  After  all. 


sb<*  is  hardly  the  creature  of  marvellous 
be  auty,  the  “ fine  pearl,”  of  which  the 
pnst^  rs  spt'ak.  ddie  little  hostess  herself 
hardly  n*cogni/cs  lu*r  in  the  broad, 
briabt  light  that  falls  from  the  wi<le 
windows  as  the  “Princess”  of  the  Fair. 
Slu*  is  little,  it  is  true,  but  her  hair,  in 
spite  of  the  aid  of  the  color-ptaicil,  is 
already  streak(‘d  with  gray,  and  the  col- 
oring of  her  cheeks,  in  comparison  with 
tlie  faces  so  truly  young  and  childlike 
around  her,  gives  her  at  once  an  air 
that  is  peculiar  and  strange.  The  Prin- 
cess Colibri  reads  tludr  thoughts  and 
is  saddened  by  them.  A cloud  crosses 
her  smile. 

“Princess,  an  ice?”  .... 

The  cloud  disappears.  To  be  served  by 
the  little  master  of  the  house,  who  in  her 
eyes  is  so  beautiful,  polite  and  gentle  in 
manner,  is  to  her  a taste  of  n^al  hap- 
piness. Besi<les.  tla*  others  are  being 
served  now  too.  They  become  animated, 
they  laugh,  they  talk.  This  little  world 
becomes  liv(‘ly  again,  and  as  the  conver- 
sation becomes  g(*n(*ral  tbeir  childish 
curiosity  s(‘(‘ms  to  be  wcniring  away. 

From  all  sides  the  fairy  companions 
interrogate  the  Princess. 

“ You  must  have  stnui  some  very  pretty 
countries.  Princess, — on  your  travels. 
Tell  us  about  them.  The  houses,  are  they 
like  ours?  Did  you  see  any  children? — 
did  they  have  pets — rlogs  and  kittens,  as 
w(‘  have — and  did  the  people  you  saw 
like  sweets  too?” 

Th(‘y  ask  h(*r  a hundred  kindly  ques- 
tions at  once  in  the  midst  of  inno(*ent 
childish  laughter. 

“ Tell  ns,  l^rinc<‘ss,  tell  us  about  it.” 

For  a moment  her  thoughts  seem  to 
be  far  away,  as  though  before  replying 
slie  wen'  seeking  to  recall  the  incidents 
of  tlie  j)ast.  Presently  she  answers: 

“ Yes,  I have  travelled  a gn'at  deal, — 
a great  d('al ; ....  we  have  just  come 
from  Germany.”  .... 

But  the  souvenirs  of  her  travels  are 
slight.  She  has  not  seen  the  great  som- 
bre forests;  she  does  not  know  the  le- 
gends, the  vast  horizons  from  which  rise 
tlu'  henhc  chateaux. 

“ From  my  window  one  day  T saw, 
anaind  the  square  where  we  lived,  houses 
with  figures  painted  upon  them;  . . . . 
there  were  some  that  laughed  and  some 
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that  made  faeo.s.  I thought  they  were 
very  amusing.”  .... 

The  children  are  all  listening  eagerly. 

“ Really  houses  that  laughed  and  made 
faces?  Oh!  tell  us  about  them — tell  us.” 

But  she  is  silent.  Her  souvenirs  are 
at  an  end.  She  remembers  no  more;  she 
has  forgotten  everything  ....  Yet  she 
does  remember.  Listen.  . . . 

“ One  day,  opposite  us,  there  was  a 
menagerie;  . . . the  animals  bellowed  ter- 
ribly all  the  time.  Oh!  I was  afraid.” 

But  it  is  useless  to  press  her  with  ques- 
tions. Her  souvenirs  of  Germany  are 
finished.  She  can  recall  nothing  more. 
The  little  company  is  disappointed,  but  it 
seeks  to  conceal  it. 

“ Tell  us  of  Italy,  Princess.  Have  you 
seen  Naples,  Florence?” 

No,  the  little  Princess  has  seen 
nothing.  Yet  a ray  of  sunlight  upon  the 
tapestry  before  her  illumines  the  blue 
horizon.  She  seems  to  ren;>ember.  . . . 

‘‘One  night  it  was  . . . .”  Her  little 
forehead  becomes  wrinkled  with  the  ef- 
fort, but  the  word  does  not  come.  Ah! 
wait  a moment.  It  was  one  night  oppo- 
site where  she  was  stopping,  the  museum 
of  wax  figures  was  burning;  ....  the 
flames  raged,  raged;  ....  people  were 
afraid  for  her;  they  came  for  her  and 
took  her  away  quickly  in  a valise.  . . . 

“ Tell  us,  tell  us.”  .... 

But  the  voyage  to  Italy,  too,  is  ended. 
To  the  children  who  are  listening  so 
eagerly  it  is  a real  disillusion.  After  all, 
then,  she  remembers  nothing.  She  only 
knows  her  mountebank  wagon.  Yet  they 
do  admit  that  it  is  a strange  kind  of 
Princess  that  people  carry  away  from 
a fire  in  a valise,  like  a parcel!  She  sees 
the  smiles  they  exchange  and  she  imagines 
they  are  making  fun  of  her.  Besides,  so 
much  talking  fatigues  her. 

“ All  this  is  very  interesting.  Princess, 
but  you  must  have  seen  many  other 
things  in  your  travels.  Come,  Princess, 
tell  us.”  .... 

The  little  master  of  the  house  himself 
insists  with  kindness.  An  idea  comes  to 
him.  She  is  an  actress. 

“Yes,  mademoiselle,  tell  us  something; 

. . . tell  ns  your  experiences  on  the 
stage.” 

“Ah,  yes,  the  theatre  ....  I have 
played  a part  in  a piece.  We  arrived 
about  nine  o’clock.  I had  a beautiful 


yellow  dress,  and  upon  my  head  a crown 
of  gilded  paj)er.  I was  the  queen  . . . . 
and  there  were  some  trained  dogs  ....  I 
went  up  a ladder  and  came  out  through 
a trap  - door  ....  Every  night  they 
threw  me  the  same  boiuiuet.  Ah  . . . . 
and  then  there  were  some  fireworks  too.” 

And  that  is  all.  The  souvenirs  of  the 
Princess,  Queen  of  the  Moon-people,  are 
end(*d.  The  disillusion  is  complete.  She 
is  silent.  They  look  at  her;  . . . she 
rolls  and  unrolls  around  her  finger  the 
little  gold  chain  of  her  lilliputian  watch. 

The  children  have  exhausted  their  cu- 
riosity. They  have  s(‘en,  near  by,  the 
Princess  Colibri.  They  have  looked  at 
her  to  their  heart’s  content.  She  is  not 
so  marvellous,  after  all.  They  are  already 
thinking  of  the  approaching  dance. 

The  valet  has  just  rolled  up  the  heavy 
rugs.  The  grand  salon  is  reflecti'd  on  the 
wax  floor  as  in  the  dei)ths  of  a lake.  The 
fairy  “Mignonette”  seats  herself  quick- 
ly upon  a high  stool  in  front  of  the 
piano.  She  turns  her  laughing  face 
toward  her  friends,  while  her  light  fingers 
fly  over  the  keys  and  play  a catchy  air. 
As  they  are  about  to  begin,  a certain  fold- 
ing of  remorse  cross(‘s  their  childish 
hearts  . . . No,  they  cannot  dance  with- 
out her;  ....  the  little  hostess  invites 
her  to  join  them. 

“ Come  with  us.  Princess  Colibri.  Give 
us  your  hand.  . . .” 

The  Princess  slips  down  awkwardly 
from  the  big  arm-chair.  They  must  help 
her.  She  is  accustomed  only  to  her  own 
little  room  with  its  furnishings  only  so 
high  ....  She  does  not  know  how  to 
dance.  Her  dress  catches.  She  perceives 
that  they  are  laughing.  It  comes  like  a 
shock  to  her  heart.  They  have  already 
abandoned  her,  and  now,  she  thinks,  they 
are  going  to  laugh  at  her. 

They  begin  slowly  at  first  for  fear  of 
hurting  her,  but  the  spirit  of  the  dance 
gradually  takes  possession  of  them ; . . . . 
they  forget.  . . . They  go  faster  and 
faster.  . . . Through  the  chain  formed  by 
their  hands  joined  together  circulates  the 
intense  feeling  of  life,  the  joy  of  being 
alive.  These  young,  vigorous  beings  give 
themselves  with  free  heart  to  the  joy  of 
the  dance.  They  turn  and  turn  again, 
with  peals  of  laughter.  . . . 

A cry  ....  stop  ....  the  Princess 
has  uttered  a cry.  . . . (kin  they  have 
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hurt  her?  ....  no,  but  her  look  im- 
plores pity.  She  st(.»ps.  out  of  breath.  A 
pearly  tear  drops  from  her  eyes.  She 
cannot  dance  like  that,  no,  no;  ...  . her 
little  bones  will  be  brok<*n, — she  is  so 
tiny.  She  feels  the  beatiiij?  of  their 
lu*arts  in  the  hands  which  hold  hers. 
They  hold  too  ti^lit.  They  are  f?oin^ 
too  fast.  Her  hands,  her  little  feet,  are 
bruised.  They  make  her  sit  down  for  a 
moment,  out  of  breath. 

The  dance  stops  for  an  instant,  then 
starts  again  more  violently  than  ever,  aiul 
even  the  little  master  of  the  house  now 
leaves  her  and  mingles  with  the  others. 
In  her  big  arm-chair  the  poor  little 
dwarf  presides  over  this  joyous  occasion 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Alone  in  her 
corner,  she  looks  like  a little  exiled 
Princess  regarding  from  a distance  the 
realms  of  strength  and  of  joy.  The 
bright  laughter  falls  like  hail  on  her 
heart.  How  she  regrc‘ts  that  she  has 
come!  How  she  woubl  like  to  be  at  borne, 
in  her  own  little  home!  How  strange  she 
feels!  How  she  suffers  at  having  half 
s('en  this  j)aradise  which  was  not  nunh' 
for  her!  . . . She  rises  with  effort  and 
politely  salutes  her  companions,  who  have 
now  finished  dancing  and  look  at  her  in 
silence. 

As  she  starts  to  go,  each  in  turn 
gras])s  her  hand.  They  thank  her  for 
coming,  but  they  do  not  try  to  keep 
her.  Is  she  ill  ? The  lady  of  the  house 
h(‘rself,  who  has  just  come  in,  leans  over 
her,  embraces  her,  and  swec^tly  asks  the 
finest  ion.  No,  she  is  not  ill,  she  wish(‘s 
nothing  — her  cloak,  that  is  all.  She 
wishes  to  return  home.  It  is  time. 

In  the  carriage  that  waits  for  her  be- 
low in  the  street,  one  of  the  women  of 
her  company  me(*ts  Ikt  with  a smile. 

The  noise  of  the  wheels  (»n  the  pave- 
ment excites  her  to  revei’ic.  Her  little 
forehead  becomes  wrinkled;  her  little 
head  ponders  ....  j)onders. 

She  a Princess!  Ah,  no.  She  be- 
lieved so  at  the  Fair,  when  she  sat  on 
her  throne  in  her  tent  in  the  midst  of 
the  cries  of  admiration  from  the  pea- 
sants. But  now  she  understands.  A 
Princc'ss.  . . Yes,  yes,  in  a big  city  one 
day  she  saw  a Princess,  a real  Princess; 


. . . through  the  opening  of  her  waiion 
door  slu*  saw  a royal  cortege  pass  V)y  in 
the  distance.  A Princi‘ss,  a rt'al  Princess, 
entered  the  city.  She  was  a bride  riding 
with  the  Prince,  h(*r  husband.  There  was 
a smile  on  her  lips.  Sh(‘  was  going  to  the 
palace  of  the  King.  Her  gilded  chariot 
seemed  to  reach  above  the  heads  of  all, 
amid  the  glistening  sabres  and  the 
roaring  of  the  cannon.  Torches  lighted 
Ikt  w’ay.  The  people  shouted  their 
“ hurrahs.’^  Bands  of  deafening  music 
arrived  in  platoons.  The  Princess  sa- 
luted proudly.  How  beautiful  and  for- 
midable she  appeared  to  her!  Above  all, 
up  th(‘re,  hvay  up  there,  the  chime  of  the 
cathe<lral  Ik‘11s  tilled  the  city  with  a 
sound  like  the  buzzing  of  swarms  of  bees. 

Yes,  yes,  from  her  little  w’agon  door 
her  little  eyes  had  swai  all  that.  How 
had  she  forgot tcm  it  i But  then  to  be  a 
Princess  one  must  be  the  most  beautiful, 
])erhaps  also  one  must  be  a bride.  ...  A 
bride!  ....  her  heart  trembles  as  she 
pronounci's  th(‘  word.  But  what  of  it? 
After  all,  it  is  only  the  little  heart  of  a 
pl<nj  Princess.  TlH*y  arrive.  It  is  night. 
The  horsf's  step  sup(*rbly.  At  the  en- 
trance tent  the  showman  masticates  his 
f*igar.  All  the  mountebanks  are  there! 
The  man  wdth  the  wax  figures;  Vinoche, 
the  champion  wrestler;  Philidor  and  his 
company,  the  Professor  of  the  trained 
dogs.  A grind  - organ  in  the  distance 
s<Mids  forth  its  melancholy  notes.  All 
marvel  at  h(‘r  appearance. 

This  is  her  arrival  ....  hers  . . . . 
into  the  mountebank  city,  to  the  saluta- 
tion of  an  old  organ,  to  the  open-mouth- 
ed admiration  of  a company  of  clowns. 
. . . She  re -(‘liters  her  little  Home. 
It  all  apjK'ars  poor  to  her.  The  wind 
blows  the  tent  and  moves  backward  and 
forward  the  colonnades  paintcxl  upon  the 
canvas.  Hen*  is  the  stage  wnth  its  miser- 
able decorations.  Here  is  her  throne  in 
the  corner.  . . . She  passes  by;  she  wash- 
es to  be  alone  ....  alone.  She  go(‘s  to 
her  ow’ii  little  room, — just  like  that  of  a 
mechanical  doll.  Her  little  heart  beats 
....  she  suffers  ....  She  falls  on  her 
knees.  She  prays.  The  poor  little  Prin- 
cess, (‘xiled  far  from  the  realm  of  joy 
ami  love,  throw’s  herself  upon  her  little 
b(}d  and  breaks  into  tears. 
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Lucy 

BY  MARY  E.  WILKINS-FREEMAN 


OLD  Lysander  Avery  passed  out  of 
Ebbit’s  store  with  his  arms  full 
of  parcels,  when  Ebbit  himself 
started  and  called  after  him:  “ Hullo  1 
Hold  on  a minute,  Lysander;  there’s  a 
letter  for  you  in  the  post-office.” 

Old  Lysander  turned  slowly. 

Ebbit  came  up  with  the  letter,  eying 
it  himself  as  he  advanced.  " It’s  a letter 
from  your  daughter,  I guess,”  he  said; 
“ I ’most  forgot  it.” 

^It  ain’t  the  day  for  the  letter,”  re- 
marked old  Lysander,  anxiously.  He 
tor>k  the  letter  and  examined  the  super- 
scription. "Hope  she  ain’t  sick,  nor 
nothin’,”  he  muttered. 

" It’s  her  handwriting,”  said  the  store- 
ket*por,  encouragingly. 

"Yes,  ’tis,”  said  old  Lysander,  and  put 
the  letter  carefully  in  his  pocket. 

The  storekeeper  and  his  gossips  stood 
back,  while  old  Lysander  passed  out. 

" S’pose  he’s  been  buyin’  all  that  truck 
for  his  little  grandchild.” 

The  storekeeper  nodded.  " Sets  his 
eyes  by  her,”  he  said;  "thinks  she’s  just 
about  perfection.” 

Old  Lysander  plodded  homeward.  The 
snow  was  deep,  and  trodden  as  hard  as  a 
floor.  The  weather  was  very  clear  and 
freezing.  Lysander’s  garments  were  old 
but  warm,  and  his  blood  was  still  rea- 
sonably quick.  He  clasped  numerous 
parcels  to  his  sides;  others  dangled  by 
their  strings  from  his  fingers. 

It  was  quite  a pretentious  old  farm- 
house which  Lysander  Avery  owned,  and 
which  his  grandfather  and  father  had 
owned  before  him.  It  was  the  struggle 
of  Ljrsander’s  life  to  keep  this  place  in 
perfect  repair  on  his  tifly  income.  He 
eyed  it  with  pride  and  affection  as  he 
drew  near. 

He  went  around  to  the  door  upon 
the  south  side.  He  saw  a toss  of  yel- 
low past  the  kitchen  window,  then  the 
door  flew  open  and  little  Lucy  stood 
there,  her  blue  frock  fluttering,  and  her 
Vot..CVI.- 


yellow  fleece  floating,  and  her  two  little 
hands  waving  with  welcome. 

Little  Lucy  did  not  say  one  word,  but 
she  looked  at  her  grandfather  coming 
with  his  bundles,  and  her  face  seemed  to 
deepen  with  joy,  rather  than  smile.  Not 
a muscle  of  her  little,  serious  mouth 
seemed  to  move,  but  she  was  radiant  all 
at  once.  Old  Lysander  regarded  her  with 
adoration.  " Well,  ducky  darlin’,  there 
you  be,”  said  he.  " Guess  you’d  better 
stand  back  and  let  grandpa  in ; it’s  dread- 
ful cold.” 

A woman’s  voice  echoed  his:  "Yes, 
Stan’  back  and  let  your  grandpa  in; 
you’re  coldin’  the  house  all  off,”  said  the 
voice,  which  was  admonitory,  but  not 
coercive. 

Old  Lysander  carefully  unloaded  his 
packages  on  the  kitchen  table,  his  wife 
assisting.  Little  Lucy  stood  delicately 
aloof,  rising  slightly  on  the  tips  of  her 
toes,  bending  forward  with  the  air  of 
timid  curiosity  of  a bird.  Lysander  look- 
ed at  her,  then  he  nudged  his  wife,  and 
she  looked. 

"What  you  watchin’  out  so  sharp  for, 
ducky  darlin’  ?”  asked  old  Lysander. 
Little  Lucy  bent  her  head  and  turned 
her  face  to  one  side,  until  only  the  curve 
of  one  baby  cheek  was  visible;  then  she 
laughed,  very  softly,  as  if  to  herself.  " I 
s’pose  she  thinks  grandpa  has  got  some- 
thin’ in  them  bundles  for  her  Christmas,” 
said  the  old  man,  with  infinite  enjoy- 
ment of  the  situation. 

" Mebbe  she  does,”  said  his  wife,  rapt- 
urously. 

" And  I don’t  see  why  she  should, 
nuther,”  said  Lysander. 

His  wife  laughed,  her  mouth  widening 
in  a curve  of  inane  innocence,  like  a 
baby’s.  Sylvia  Avery  was  small  and  ex- 
ceedingly thin,  with  the  sort  of  thinness 
which  suggests  old  china.  Little  Lucy 
resembled  her.  They  moved  and  spolop 
alike;  both  voices  had  a trick  of  always 
dropping  at  the  last  syllable. 
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“ You’d  better  set  down  in  your  little 
i hair  by  the  stove  and  ke(‘p  warm,  ducky 
darlin’,”  said  old  Lysander.  ' 

Yes,  you  sit  down,  Lucy,  and  inebbe 
you  can  finish  your  dolly’s  apron  before 
supper,”  said  Sylvia. 

Little  Lucy  obeyed.  She  seat<-d  herself 
in  the  tiny  rockinp:-chair.  It  was  in  a 
warm  corner  near  the  conkinj^-stuve, 
where  the  waning  light  from  a Western 
window  fell.  There  was  a clear,  golden 
sunset,  with  rose  and  violet  at  the  hori- 
zon-line, visible  beyond  her. 

The  old  man  and  woman  looked  at  her, 
then  at  each  other,  with  a rapture  of 
acquiescence  over  their  common  idol ; then 
they  went  with  the  packages  into  the  icy 
sitting-room  across  the  hall. 

In  the  sitting-room  they  began  stowing 
away  the  parcels  in  a chimney  closet, 
when  suddenly  old  Lysander  started.  “ I 
declare  I forgot  all  about  it,  with  all  this 
to-do  about  Christmas,”  he  said.  “ I’ve 
got  a letter  from  Emma.  Ebbit  ran  af- 
ter me  with  it  when  I was  goin’  out  of 
the  store.” 

Sylvia  turned  pale.  It  ain’t  the  day 
for  the  letter.  Oh,  Lysander,  you  don’t 
supywse  she’s  sick,  do  you?” 

“ It’s  her  writin’,”  said  Lysander. 

Sylvia  opened  the  letter,  and  began 
to  read  eagerly.  “ She  ain’t  cornin’,’’  she 
quavered. 

I was  afeard  so  when  I saw  the 
letter.” 

^^Yes;  the  woman  they  expected  to 
take  her  place,  the  one  that  worked  there 
so  long  before  she  was  married,  is  sick. 
They  won’t  let  Emma  off.  She  can't 
come.” 

Old  Lysander’s  face  was  gloomy.  He 
stood  looking  at  his  wife. 

“ That  ain’t  all,”  she  said,  faintly. 

She — wants  little  Lucy — ” 

“ Wants  little  Lucy?” 

“ She  wants — little  Lucy  to  come  to- 
morrow, and  spend  Christmas  with  her. 
She’s  dreadful  disappointed,  she’s  been 
h»ttin’  so  on  coinin’  home:  she  says  it’s 
rnakin’  her  about  sick,  an’  she  says  she 
thinks  we  might  let  her  have  little  Luev. 
She  says  Lucy  can  go  to  the  store  with 
her  some.  Then  she  says  she’ll  have  one 
evenin’  that  she  can  take  her  to  the  thea- 
tre to  see  Cinderrlla,  and  a woman  that 
boards  to  the  same  place  wants  to  take 
her  to  an  afternoon  performance  to  see 


nn<l  Ihr  lUiin-shilk , and  the  other 
boarders  want  to  get  up  a little  Christmas 
tree  for  her.  She  says  she  can  s('e  all  the 
stores  trimmed  U])  for  Christmas,  and 
she'll  have  a better  time  than  she  ever 
had  in  her  whole  life.” 

Old  Lysander  Avery  looked  at  his  wife. 

We've  been  lettin’  a good  deal  on  havin' 
of  her  here  Christmas,"  he  said. 

“ Yes,  we  have,”  said  Sylvia.  Her  mild 
blue  eyes  looked  suddenly  pink  around 
the  lids. 

They  continued  to  look  at  each  other. 
Sylvia  shivered  perceptibly.  “ You’re 
ketch  in’  your  death  of  cold,  mother,”  said 
Lysander,  with  sudden  tenderness. 

“ I s'pose  we’ve  got  to  make  up  our 
minds  quick,  if — she’s  goin’  to-morrow,” 
chattered  Sylvia. 

Yes,  I s’pose  so.” 

•GS'j)(>se  she'd  have — a beautiful  time; 
it  would  be  somethin'  for  her  to  remember 
all  her  life,”  she  said,  with  little  nervous 
gasps  for  breath. 

Yes,  I s’pose  so,’’  said  Lysander. 

“ And  I do  s'p(/se  it  would  be  a sight 
of  comfort  to  poor  Emma.” 

“ ^febbe  it  would.” 

Then  the  two,  hand  in  hand,  passed 
out  of  the  e<dd  room,  across  the  little 
entry  to  the  warm  kitchen,  where  little 
Lucy  sat.  Old  Lysander  approached  lit- 
tle Lucy  and  stood  over  her. 

Well,  grandjia  lias  got  somethin’  real 
nice  to  tell  little  Lucy,”  said  he.  She 
lookcx^l  up  inquiringly  at  him,  while  Syl- 
via shut  the  oven  door  and  lighted  a 
lamp.  “ It's  somethin'  real  nice.”  he 
went  on,  in  a voice  of  unfaltering  cheer- 
fulness. Lucy’s  aunt  Emma  that  she 
’ain't  ever  seen,  because  she's  only  been 
living  with  grandpa  and  grandma  six 
months,  and  Aunt  Emma  ’ain’t  been 
home,  wants  her  to  come  and  stay  with 
her  in  the  big  city  where  she  lives.  Aunt 
Emma  was  cornin’  here  to  spend  Christ- 
mas, but  they  can’t  spare  her  from  the 
store  where  she  works  at  the  glove-count- 
er, ’cause  the  lady  that  was  goin’  to  take 
her  place  is  sick,  and  she  feels  real  bad, 
and  she  wants  little  Lucy  to  come  and  see 
her.  Mother,  you’d  better  tell  her  what 
her  aunt  Emma  says.” 

Sylvia  went  over  the  list  of  promised 
joys  in  a quavering  voice,  with  faithful, 
w’istful  eyes  fixed  on  the  child’s  changing 
face.  “ You  want  to  go,  don’t  you. 
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Lucy?”  she  asked,  after  she  had  finished 
the  list. 

You  and  grandpa  goin’  too?”  in- 
quired little  Lucy. 

Old  Lysaiider  looked  at  Sylvia.  No, 
ducky  darlin’,”  he  said. 

“ I don’t  want  to  go  unless  you  an’ 
grandma  are  goin’  too,”  Lucy  said. 

The  old  people  exchanged  glances  of 
rapture. 

“ Grandpa  an’  grandma  are  too  old  to 
go  traipsin’  round  the  country  in  sech 
dreadful  cold  weather,”  said  Lysander. 
^ They  can  keep  real  nice  and  quiet  here, 
and  have  a real  nice  Christmas,  thinkin’ 
how  little  Lucy  an’  Aunt  Emma  are  en- 
joyin’ themselves.” 

“ An’  you’ll  love  Aunt  Emma  jest  as 
well  as  you  love  us,  when  you  come  to  see 
her.”  said  Sylvia.  It  ended  in  little  Lucy, 
with  her  inborn  docility,  acceding  to  the 
plan  for  her  visit.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing they  started  for  the  railway  station. 

Old  Lysander  dragged  little  Lucy  to 
the  station  on  a sled.  Sylvia  kissed  her 
good-by,  then  she  went  in  and  shut  the 
door  hurriedly.  Little  Lucy  was  so  well 
wrappe<l  against  the  cold  that  she  looked 
like  a shapeless  bundle  of  love  and  woe 
as  she  sat  on  the  sled.  She  swallowed 
hard  to  keep  the  sobs  back  as  she  slid 
along  over  the  creaking  snow  behind  her 
gran<lfather,  and  stared  through  tears  at 
the  early  winter  morning.  It  was  clear 
and  very  cold,  and  the  smoke  arose  from 
the  chimneys  in  straight  columns  of 
ro-e-flushed  blue. 

When  they  reached  the  railroad  station 
the  train  was  already  coming  in.  Old 
Lysander  hurried  little  Lucy  onto  the 
train.  Good-by,”  he  said,  in  a husky 
voice.  “ Mind  you  don’t  lose  your  ticket, 
and  don’t  you  get  off  till  you  get  there.” 
Then  he  rubbed  his  rough  cheek  hard 
against  her  little  soft  one,  and  little  Lucy 
was  in  the  train  going  to  Boston.  Old 
Lysander  stood  on  the  platform  watching 
the  train  as  it  rolled  out  of  the  station. 
“ She  got  a seat  by  the  winder,”  he  told 
Sylvia  when  he  got  home. 

Little  Lucy,  travelling  to  Boston,  sat 
close  to  the  window  and  gazed  out 
earnestly.  In  spite  of  herself  the  sight 
of  the  swiftly  moving  unfamiliar  land- 
scape amused  her,  and  diverted  her  mind 
from  the  terror  of  the  strange  new  world 
into  which  she  was  plunging,  a little 


tender  girl  all  alone  by  herself.  When 
the  conductor  took  her  ticket  he  gave 
her  a friendly  little  pat  on  the  shoulder, 
and  said,  Going  on  a journey,  sis?” 
and  no  one  else  spoke  to  her.  She  ate 
her  luncheon  by-and-by,  and  continued 
looking  out  of  the  window.  Presently  it 
began  to  snow,  then  it  snowed  steadily 
all  the  rest  of  the  way.  It  grew  dusky 
early  in  the  afternoon.  Little  Lucy 
nestled  into  her  corner  and  watched 
gravely  the  rapid  recedence  of  the  tele- 
graph-poles and  shadowy  trees  and  houses 
through  the  driving  veil  of  the  snow. 
At  last  the  train  entered  the  great  sta- 
tion in  Boston,  and  everybody  gathered 
up  their  belongings  and  arose,  and  then 
little  Lucy  became  conscious  and  heard 
a roaring  in  her  ears,  and  her  heart 
seemed  to  shake  her  with  its  beat- 
ing. She  rose,  elutching  her  little  bag 
very  tightly.  Her  knees  trembled,  her 
forehead  puckered,  she  felt  a sob  in  her 
throat.  She  followed  the  other  passen- 
gers out  of  the  car  and  off  the  train.  The 
red-faced  conductor  jumped  her  down  the 
high  steps. 

" Here  we  are,  sis,”  he  said.  Any- 
body expecting  you  ?” 

^ My  aunt  Emma,”  replied  Lucy, 
chokingly. 

All  right,”  said  the  red-faced  conduct- 
or. " Guess  you’ll  find  her  in  the  wait- 
ing-room right  ahead.” 

But  Lucy,  trotting  along  in  the  wake 
of  the  other  passengers  with  nervous 
haste,  did  not  reach  the  waiting-room. 

Suddenly  from  a group  of  waiting  peo- 
ple draMTi  up  at  the'  side  of  the  plat- 
form sprang  a most  beautiful  and  rather 
young  lady. 

**  Here  she  is,  here  she  is,  Agnes,”  she 
exclaimed,  in  a very  soft  voice,  and  she 
came  straight  with  a sort  of  gentle  rush 
at  little  Lucy.  She  stood  looking  down 
at  her,  smiling  out  of  her  fluff  of  fur  and 
wave  of  plumes,  then  outstretched  her 
soft  velvet  arms,  and  little  Lucy  was 
clasped  close,  and  was  dimly  conscious 
in  the  midst  of  her  surprise  and  joy  of 
the  scent  of  violets,  and  the  singing  of 
silken  skirts,  and  the  soft  tickle  of  fur 
af^inst  her  cheeks.  Then  the  lady  bent 
down  and  kissed  her  with  a delicate  ca- 
ress. “ Dear  little  Lucy,  I knew  you  the 
minute  I saw  you,”  she  murmured;  "lit- 
tle darling.  So  you’ve  come  to  see  your 
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auntie,  haven’t  you,  all  alone  such  a long 
distance?  Are  you  tired,  darling?  Of 
course  you’re  tired.  We’ll  go  straight 
home,  and  you  shall  have  your  supper 
and  go  to  bed.  Agnes  dear,  it  is  lit- 
tle Lucy.  You  are  little  Lucy,  aren’t 
you,  dear?” 

Yes,  ma’am,”  replied  Lucy,  her  voice 
muffled  against  the  soft  velvet  and  lace 
and  fur  at  the  lady’s  neck. 

" Of  course  you  are.  I knew  you  the 
minute  I saw  you.  You  are  just  like 
your  dear  mamma.  Agnes,  isn’t  she  a 
darling?” 

Then  another  young  lady,  very  much 
like  the  first,  only  she  was  taller  and 
younger,  and  not  quite  so  pretty,  wel- 
comed little  Lucy,  and  also  kissed  and 
embraced  her;  and  then  a man  in  a sort 
of  uniform,  which  made  Lucy  think  of 
him  as  a soldier  and  wonder  where  his 
gun  was,  came  in  response  to  a gesture 
from  the  first  lady,  and  Lucy  was  in- 
structed to  give  him  her  check,  and  then 
she  was  swept  away  by  the  two  ladies, 
who  seemed  to  hover  around  her  and 
envelop  her,  into  a beautiful  dark  blue 
carriage  with  little  pictures  on  the  doors. 
Then  she  sat  beside  the  first  lady  on  a 
very  soft  cushion,  and  the  other  lady  sat 
opposite,  and  both  beamed  at  her. 

“Dear  little  thing,”  said  the  lady  call- 
ed Agnes.  “Isn’t  she  a dear.  Sister?’' 

“ I think  she’s  a dear,”  responded  the 
other  lady,  with  enthusiasm,  and  she 
put  her  . arm  around  little  Lucy  as  they 
sat  in  the  carriage  and  drew  her  lovingly 
into  the  soft  nest  of  velvet  and  fur  which 
smelled  of  violets.  “ How  are  they  all — 
grandmother  and  grandfather  ?”  said  she, 

“ Yes,  how  did  you  leave  them,  sweet- 
heart?” asked  Agnes. 

“ They  are  very  well,  I thank  you,” 
replied  little  Lucy,  shyly;  and  that  ques- 
tion soothed  a certain  wonder  which  had 
come  over  her  to  hear  her  aunt  Emma 
called  sister  by  the  lady  named  Agnes. 
She  knew  Aunt  Emma’s  only  sister  had 
been  her  own  mother. 

“You  dear,  quaint  little  thing!”  said 
the  lady  who  had  been  called  sister. 
“ Hasn’t  she  a dear,  precise  little  way  of 
speaking,  just  like  her  grandmother, 
Agnes  ?” 

“ Hasn’t  she  ?”  responded  Agnes,  ad- 
miringly. 

“I  don’t  know  what  John  will  say  to 


her,”  said  Sister.  “ I expect  she  will 
make  him  forget  his  aches  and  pains. 
Do  you  want  to  see  I:iicle  John,  dar- 
ling ?” 

Little  Lucy  regardcnl  her  with  intense 
bewilderment. 

“ Why,  don’t  you  want  to  see  Uncle 
John?'’  repeated  Sister;  and  Lucy  hur- 
riedly replied, 

“ Yes,  ma’am  but  she  was  still  dazed. 

Then  came  another  question  which 
puzzled  her  still  more.  “ How  is  your 
dear  papa,  sweetheart  ?”  asked  Agnes. 

Little  Lucy  turned  pale,  and  stared 
at  her. 

“ How  is  your  dear  papa  ? Didn’t  he 
feel  pretty  badly  to  have  his  little  girl 
go  away  without  him  ?”  asked  Sister. 

Little  Lucy  looked  at  her  with  a shock- 
ed, grieved,  reproachful  stare. 

“Why  don’t  you  answer,  darling?”  Sis- 
ter said,  with  her  face  close  to  Lucy’s. 

“ Papa  is — dead !”  Lucy  burst  out, 
with  a great  sob  of  excitement  and  sor- 
row. “ Papa  is  dead  !” 

Sister  gave  a start,  then  she  held  her 
oif  and  looked  at  her,  and  then  she  and 
Agnes  looked  at  each  other,  and  both  of 
them  were  very  white. 

“Sister,  what  does  she  mean?’’  gasi)ed 
Agnes. 

“ I don’t  know."  gas|:)ed  Sister.  “ Dar- 
ling,’' she  said,  very  gently,  to  Lucy,  “ I 
asked  you  how  your  dear  papa  was.  You 
mistook.  You  did  not  mean  to  say 
that — ” 

“My  papa  is  <l(‘ad,”  re]x?ated  little 
Lucy,  with  painful  and  reproachful  firm- 
ness. 

The  ladies  looked  at  each  other. 

“ Sister,  it  is  impossible,’’  said  Agnes — 
“ impossible.  We  had  the  telegram  when 
she  started,  oikI  certainly  nothing  had 
happened  then.  Dear,  your  papa  was 
quite  well  when  you  left  him,  was  he 
not?” 

“ My  papa  is  dead,'’  repeated  little 
Lucy,  and  then  she  began  to  cry. 

Sister  immediately  fondled  her  and 
soothed  her.  “ There,  there,  you  darling ! 
you  shall  not  be  troubled  any  more  about 
it,”  she  said.  “You  are  all  tired  out 
with  your  journey,  and  you  don’t  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  Agues, 
speak  to  Thomas  to  drive  a little  faster. 
We  will  go  straight  home,  and  you  shall 
have  some  nice  dinner,  and  go  to  bed 
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and  rested.  Poor  little  soul,  it  was 
cruel  to  send  her  such  a long  journey 
alone.” 

It  was  half  an  hour  before  the  car- 
riage stopped,  before  some  tall  stone  steps 
of  a tall  house.  Another  soldier  opened 
the  carriage  door,  helped  Sister  and 
Agnes  to  get  out,  then  lifted  out  lit- 
tle Lucy  and  carried  her  up  the  steps 
as  if  she  were  a baby.  The  soldier 
carried  her  into  a warm,  beautiful  hall 
like  a room,  with  a great  fireplace 
full  of  blazing  logs,  and  a carved  stair 
rising  out  of  it.  Up  this  carved  stair 
little  Lucy  was  carried  into  the  loveliest 
little  room,  which  seemed  to  fairly  float 
out  to  meet  her,  with  draperies  of  lace 
and  pink  silk  at  the  windows  and  on  the 
bed.  The  carpet  was  all  strewn  with 
roses,  and  there  was  a little  couch  with 
a quantity  of  pillows  all  roses,  and  there 
were  little  china  dishes  all  sprinkled 
with  roses  on  the  dresser.  Little  Lucy 
was  carried  over  to  the  couch  in  front 
of  the  fire  blazing  on  a little  white-tiled 
hearth,  and  a pretty  girl  with  a tiny 
white  cap  and  white  apron,  whom  Sister 
and  Agnes  called  Louise,  took  off  her 
little  coat  and  red  hat,  and  her  mittens 
and  rubbers  and  leggings.  Then  her  feet 
were  lifted,  and  she  was  bidden  to  lie 
down  and  rest. 

Then  Sister  came  and  sat  down  beside 
her,  and  kissed  her,  and  held  her  little 
hands.  Auntie’s  little  darling,”  she 
said,  and  little  Lucy  felt  that  she  loved 
her  very  much.  She  smiled  timidly,  and 
her  little  fingers  clung  to  Sister’s.  “ You 
blessed  little  soul,”  cried  Sister;  she 
did  get  all  tired  out  with  her  journey, 
didn’t  she?  No,  don’t  try  to  talk,  dar- 
ling. Just  lie  still  and  get  rested.” 

Then  Louise  brought  a cup  of  choco- 
late and  a most  delicious  little  cake  on 
a lovely  plate,  and  while  she  sipped  and 
ate  she  became  aware  of  a tall,  brown- 
bearded  gentleman  with  a stick,  upon 
which  he  leaned  quite  heavily,  regarding 
her  from  the  doorway.  Here  she  is, 
John,”  said  Sister.  “Here  is  Uncle 
John,  darling.” 

The  tall  gentleman  advanced  and  spoke 
very  kindly  to  Lucy.  “ 7-  ►dl,  little  one,” 
said  he,  “had  a pretty  ht.  I journey  all 
alone,  did  you  not?”  Then  b*rfore  Lucy 
could  «ay  anything  he  turned  to  Sister. 

“ IVe  said  all  along  it  was  cruelty  to 


children  to  send  her  here  all  alone,” 
he  said.  “ Frank  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself.  He  isn’t  fit  to  take  care  of 
a child.  Never  will  be  anything  but  a 
boy  himself.  She  never  would  have  come 
alone  if  I had  not  been  laid  up  with  this 
confounded  rheumatism,  I can  tell  you 
that  much.  Of  course  she  is  about  used 
up  with  it.  Doesn’t  take  half  an  eye  to 
see  that.  I’ve  telephoned  Frank.  He’s  all 
right.  I told  him  that  Lucy  had  arrived 
in  a very  alarming  condition,  and  we  had 
sent  for  the  doctor  at  once;  that  she  was 
out  of  her — ” But  Sister,  and  Agnes, 
who  had  just  entered,  stopped  him. 

“Don’t,  don’t,  I beg  of  you,  John,” 
cried  Sister,  with  an  alarmed  glance  at 
Lucy,  and  Agnes  echoed  her.  “John,” 
she  said,  with  a warning  touch  on  his 
shoulder,  “you  forget  that  the  child  can 
hear.” 

John  desisted  with  a sort  of  growl. 
“ Well,”  he  said,  “ Dr.  Jerrold  is  coming. 
They  telephoned  that  he  was  in  and 
would  be  here  right  away.  I think  that 
child  had  better  go  to  bed.” 

“Perhaps  she  had,  John,”  agreed  Sis- 
ter. “ I will  have  her  put  to  bed.” 

“ And  have  some  gruel  and  beefsteak,” 
said  Uncle  John,  as  he  went  out  of  the 
room. 

At  last  the  doctor  came.  “ I suppose 
your  papa  is  pretty  lonesome  without 
you,”  he  said,  with  a view  to  professional 
facetiousness,  and  the  child  made  her 
reply  as  before,  with  a piteous  reitera- 
tion. 

“ We  have  just  telephoned,  and  he  is 
quite  well,”  whispered  Agnes. 

“ All  right,  little  one,”  said  the  doctor, 
hastily,  and  directly,  with  a bewildering 
inconsequence,  inquired  of  little  Lucy  if 
she  liked  dolls. 

“ It  is  a very  perplexing  case,”  he  own- 
ed to  Sister  and  Agnes  and  Uncle  John 
outside  the  room.  “ She  seems  to  be  in 
a perfectly  normal  condition.  Her  pulse 
is  a little  quick,  and  there  are  slight 
symptoms  of  cerebral  excitement,  but 
very  slight,  and  easily  accounted  for. 
She  is  very  young,  and  a very  nervous 
child  to  travel  alone.” 

“What  shall  we  do  when  she  says  her 
papa  is  dead?”  inquired  Agnes,  almost 
weeping. 

“ Don’t  contradict  her  on  any  ac- 
count,” said  the  doctor,  impressively, — 
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^ not  on  any  account,”  The  doctor  was 
a handsome,  fair,  keen  youn^  man,  with 
a very  impressive,  nervous  manner. 

Not  on  any  account/’  he  repeated ; 
“ and  if  she  should  make  other  state- 
ments which  you  have  reason  to  know 
are  erroneous,  let  her  have  her  way. 
Don’t  contradict  her  in  the  sligrhtest 
degree.” 

“ She  will  be  all  right  to-morrow,  I 
dare  say,”  said  Uncle  John,  when  the 
doctor  had  gone;  “but  all  the  same, 
Frank  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself, 
and  I mean  to  tell  him  so,  sending  that 
little  thing  all  that  way  alone.” 

“Isn’t  she  a dear  little  thing?”  said 
Agnes,  effusively. 

“Dear  enough,”  replied  Uncle  John; 
“ and  dear  or  not,  a child  ought  to  be 
treated  like  a child,  and  not  like  a grown- 
up woman  suffragist,  coming  all  that  dis- 
tance alone.” 

Sister  sighed.  “ There  is  another  topic 
on  which  the  dear  child  is  not  quite  her- 
self,” she  said.  “ She  said,  when  I al- 
luded to  Cleveland,  that  she  had  not 
come  from  Cleveland,  but  from  Brook- 
field, Massachusetts,  and  had  started  this 
morning.” 

“ I hope  you  did  not  contradict  her. 
Sister,”  said  Agnes,  anxiously. 

“No;  I immediately  changed  the  sub- 
ject, and  talked  about  taking  her  to  see 
Cinderella,  and  she  seeroed  delighted.” 

“ She  will  be  all  right  in  the  morning,” 
said  Uncle  John, 

But  poor  little  Lucy  was  not  all  right 
in  the  morning.  She  bad  her  breakfast 
in  bed,  much  to  her  amazement,  as  that 
was  something  which  she  had  never  done. 
There  was  another  thing  which  puzzled 
Lucy  beyond  anything.  She  could  see  by 
the  little  clock  on  her  mantel-shelf  that  it 
was  nine  o’clock,  and  why  was  not  Aunt 
Emma  at  the  store,  at  her  glove-counter? 
Why  was  she  remaining  at  home  so  late 
in  the  morning,  when  she  had  not  been 
able  to  leave  to  go  home  to  Brookfield? 
Lucy  supposed  that  Agnes  must  work  at 
the  glove-counter  with  Aunt  Emma,  and 
she  also  was  still  at  home.  Finally  little 
Lucy,  having  suddenly  decided  that  Aunt 
Emma  was  staying  home  on  her  ac- 
count, because  she  seemed  to  think  that 
she  was  sick,  timidly  said  something 
about  it. 

It  was  almost  the  first  question  that 


she  had  volunteered.  “ Aunt  Emma,” 
she  said,  in  a little,  trembling  voice. 

“Did  you  speak,  sweetheart?”  asked 
Sister,  looking  at  her  in  a bewildered 
way,  with  a glance  of  alarm  at  Agnes. 

“ Yes,  Aunt  Emma,”  said  Lucy,  and 
both  of  the  ladies  turned  pale;  but  Sis- 
ter spoke  up  quite  bravelj"  and  collectedly. 
“ Yes,  dear;  what  is  it?”  she  asked. 

“ I wondered,”  said  little  Lucy,  “ why 
you  did  not  go  to  the  store,  when  it  is 
so  late.” 

“ The  store?”  said  Sister,  vaguely. 

“ The  store  ?”  echoed  Agnes. 

Lucy  looked  at  her.  “ The  store  where 
you  sell  gloves,"  said  she,  comprehen- 
sively. 

The  two  ladies  gasped.  But  Sister  did 
not  lose  her  self-command. 

“ We  are  going  very  soon,  darling,” 
said  she,  “very  soon;  don’t  worry.” 

“ I ain’t  sick,”  said  little  Lucy. 

“ No,  of  c<nirse  you  are  not,  sweet- 
heart,” said  Agnes,  hastily. 

“ Very  soon  we  will  all  go  to  the  store 
and  see  the  pretty  Christmas  things,” 
said  Sister. 

Rut  vei\v  '^oon  the  two  ladies  went  out 
of  the  room  and  clutched  each  other  in 
the  hall. 

“Louise!  Louise!”  cried  Sister,  and 
Louise  came  hurrying  out  of  her  room. 
“ Telephone  immediately  and  bid  Dr. 
Jerrold  hurry  up  here  at  once,”  said  Sis- 
ter, faintly.  Then  she  whispered  to 
Agnes,  when  Louise  had  slipped  hastily 
away,  “ She  is  terribly  out  of  her  head 
this  morning.” 

“ Yes,  she  is,"  assented  Agnes. 

“The  store  and  the  glove-counter!” 
gasped  Sister. 

“ But  it  was  wonderful  how  you  kept 
your  presence  of  mind  and  did  not  con- 
tradict her,”  said  Agnes,  admiringly. 

“I  am  going  to  have  Dr.  Jerrold  send 
us  a trained  nurse,”  said  Sister.  “I 
don’t  feel  competent  to  deal  with  such 
a dangerous  case.  And  Frank  must  be 
telegraphed  at  once.” 

“ I think  I had  better  see  John  and 
have  that  done  without  any  delay,”  said 
Agnes. 

However,  when  the  doctor  arrived,  he 
said  in  his  ooinion  Lucy  was  better,  and 
it  was  not  necessarj^  to  have  the  nurse; 
but  the  telegram  was  already  sent. 

“Let  'lim  come,”  growled  Uncle  John, 
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whoso  rheumatism  was  worse.  It  will 
do  him  good  to  worry  all  the  way  here; 
teach  him  a lesson,  and  he  can  spend 
Christmas  with  Lucy.” 

^ She  will  enjoy  seeing  the  shop- win- 
dows,” said  Agnes.  “ She  quite  bright- 
ened up  when  I spoke  of  that.” 

It  was  still  snowing,  but  that  made  no 
clifTcrence.  Little  Lucy  went  with  Sister 
and  Agnes  in  a covered  sleigh,  and  the 
city  streets  in  the  shopping  district  were 
cleared  away  to  enable  them  to  drive 
about  without  much  trouble. 

‘‘  It  is  very  fortunate  that  little  Lucy 
w’as  not  blocked.  I hear  that  they  are 
having  a great  deal  of  trouble  with  the 
Western  trains,”  remarked  Sister. 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  would  have 
done  if  you  had  been  kept  days  in  a 
snow-bank  away  from  your  aunties,  do 
you,  darling?”  said  Agnes. 

They  visited  all  the  large  stores,  and 
saw  the  beautiful  Christmas  decorations, 
and  purchased  lovely,  dainty  things  for 
Lucy’s  wardrobe.  But  she  became  more 
and  more  sober  and  perplexed.  How 
could  Aunt  Emma  be  out  shopping,  buy- 
ing things  instead  of  selling  them?  Why 
was  she  not  at  her  glove-counter?  Lucy 
knew  quite  well  the  name  of  the  store 
where  her  aunt  Emma  worked.  At  last 
they  came  to  it  and  entered,  and  then 
she  thought  that  Aunt  Emma  would 
surely  remain,  go  in  behind  the  glove- 
counter  and  sell  gloves.  But  Sister  and 
Agnes  walked  straight  past  the  glove- 
counter.  Lucy  stopped.  She  looked  hard 
at  the  counter.  It  was  a long  one,  with 
a numlxrr  of  girls  and  women.  One  of 
them,  a middle-aged  woman,  looked  the 
way  she  would  have  imagined  her  aunt 
Emma  to  look  had  she  not  been  walking 
wnth  Aunt  Emma. 

She  pulled  Sister’s  dress  timidly.  Sis- 
ter and  Agnes  stopped. 

Isn’t  this  where  you  work,  Aunt 
Emma?”  aske<l  little  Lucy.  Sister  and 
Agnes  exchanged  glances. 

Yes,  dear,”  replied  Sister. 

Of  course,”  said  Agnes,  hurrying  along. 
" Are  you  going  in  behind  that  counter 
and  sell  gloves?”  asked  little  Lucy,  with 
wide,  innocent  eyea  on  Sister’s  face. 

“ Oh  yes,  of  course,  dear,  very  soon,” 
replied  Sister. 

" Very  soon,”  echoed  Agnes.  Oh, 
Lucy  darling,  look  at  that  beautiful  lit- 


tle muff!  I think  a muff  would  be  sweet 
for  her,  Sister.” 

‘‘  So  it  would,”  cried  Sister.  " Do  you 
want  a muff  to  keep  your  dear  little 
hands  nice  and  warm,  darling?” 

“ Won’t  you  lose  your  place  if  you 
don’t  go  in  behind  that  counter  and*  sell 
gloves.  Aunt  Emma?”  persisted  little 
Lucy.  I ain’t  sick.” 

“ Of  course  you  are  not,  sweetheart,” 
cried  Agnes,  hurrying  her  along.  Then 
she  asked  the  saleslady  to  tell  her  the 
price  of  muffs. 

Sister  and  Agnes  were  very  glad  when 
they  reached  home.  It  had  been  a sore 
trial  to  their  nerves  and  their  con- 
sciences. 

What  do  you  suppose  has  put  it  into 
her  head  to  call  me  Aunt  Emma,  and 
talk  about  a glove-counter?”  asked  Sis- 
ter of  Uncle  John. 

Who  is  going  to  account  for  the 
freaks  a child  that  has  been  allowed  to 
travel  all  that  way  alone  will  take?”  he 
replied,  irritably. 

The  next  day  was  Christmas,  and  the 
tree  was  to  be  in  the  afternoon. 

Dr.  Jerrold’s  dear  little  girl  is  com- 
ing to  your  Christmas  tree.  I know 
you  will  love  her,  darling,”  said  Sister. 

All  that  day  Lucy  was  given  the  most 
delightful  tasks  to  do;  she  strung  pop- 
corn, she  tied  strings  to  paper  angels, 
she  filled  candy-bags,  she  tied  ribbons  on 
packages  for  little  Edith  Jerrold.  Siie 
would  have  been  radiantly  happy  had  it 
not  been  that  the  doubts,  which  had  tor- 
mented her  from  the  first,  grew  and  grew. 
Then  they  reached  a climax.  Little  Lucy 
had  just  tied  a pink  ribbon  on  a package 
containing  a lovely  little  gold  pin  for 
Edith  Jerrold.  She  had  one  like  it,  but 
that  she  did  not  know  yet. 

“ Now,  dear,”  said  Sister,  can’t  you 
print  your  name  on  that  card  to  go  with 
it? — Edith,  with  a Merry  Christmas, 
from  Lucy  Hooper — this  will  be  your 
Christmas  present  to  Edith.” 

Then  little  Lucy  stared  blankly  at  Sis- 
ter, and  dropped  the  package. 

‘‘What  is  it,  dear?”  asked  Sister. 

“That  isn’t  my  name!”  said  little 
Lucy,  piteously. 

Sister  and  Lucy  and  tTncle  John  look- 
ed at  one  another. 

“What  is  your  name,  darling?”  Sis- 
ter asked,  faintly. 
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“ Lucy  Ames,”  replied  little  Lucy. 

Of  course  it  is  Lucy  Ames,”  said 
Uncle  John,  quickly.  He  walked  off  as 
if  he  were  angry  about  something,  and 
Sister  and  Agnes  both  said,  Of  course, 
dev,”  and  she  need  not  write  her  name 
on  the  card,  after  all;  and  they  gave  her 
a little  picture-book  to  look  at,  though 
it  was  to  have  been  one  of  her  Christmas 
surprises. 

But  little  Lucy  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied. Suddenly  she  looked  intently  at 
Sister.  “ Are  you  my  aunt  Emma  ?”  she 
said. 

Sister  caught  her  breath.  She  looked 
at  Agnes.  Then  she  turned  to  little 
Lucy,  but  her  eyes  fell  before  the  child’s 
innocent  regard.  ‘‘  I am  your  aunt 
Alice,”  she  replied.  Not  Aunt  Emma, 
but  Aunt  Alice,  darling.  You  had  the 
name  wrong.” 

" Oh,  Sister,  what  made  you  ?”  cried 
Agnes,  as  she  saw  the  child’s  face  quiver 
and  pale. 

I can’t  help  it,”  replied  Sister.  “ I 
could  not,  Agnes,  really  could  not,  point- 
blank.  You  had  the  name  wrong,  dar- 
ling. It  is  Aunt  Alice  whom  you  have 
come  to  live  with,  and  who  loves  you  so 
much,  and  not  your  aunt  Emma — not 
Aunt  Emma,  but  Aunt  Alice.” 

Then  poor  little  Lucy  knew.  She  wail- 
ed out  with  an  exceedingly  great  and  bit- 
ter cry:  ‘‘ T want  my  aunt  Emma!  I 
want  my  aunt  Emma!” 

Uncle  John  came  limping  into  the 
room,  and  when  the  story  had  been  told 
him,  he  fibbed  unhesitatingly. 

What  made  you  tell  Lucy  your  name 
was  Alice,  Emma?”  he  said,  with  a half- 
grin, in  spite  of  his  irascibility. 

" Oh,  John !”  Sister  cried,  helplessly. 

You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself, 
fibbing  so,  Emma,”  said  Uncle  John. 
“ Why  don’t  you  have  her  put  to  bed 
and  have  a nap?” 

^^It  would  be  a good  idea,”  said  Agnes; 
then  she  can  rest  before  Edith  Jerrold 
comes.” 

Little  Lucy,  still  sobbing  under  her 
breath  that  she  wanted  her  aunt  Emma, 
— for  somehow  Uncle  John  had  not  quite 
reassured  her, — was  put  to  bed,  but  she 
could  not  take  a nap. 

I know  she  must  be  very  ill,”  Agnes 
said,  after  she  had  gone.  “ Why,  John, 
only  just  now  she  had  forgotten  her 


name.  She  said  her  name  was  Ames  and 
not  Hooper.” 

“I  shall  be  glad  when  Frank  gets  here 
and  looks  after  Ik'T,”  said  Uncle  John. 

“ I don’t  feel  as  if  I could  endure  tell- 
ing such  falsehoods  much  longer,”  said 
Sister,  tearfully. 

“ I am  not  sure  myself  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  set  her  right  when  she  has  her 
name  wrong.  That  is  going  a little  too 
far,”  said  LTncle  John. 

“ I think  so  too,”  said  Agnes. 

When  little  Lucy  came  down  stairs 
again  they  tried,  in  spite  of  the  doctor’s 
orders,  to  convince  her  that  her  name 
was  Hooper  and  not  Ames.  At  last  they 
almost  succe(*ded.  The  child  was  so 
docile  and  bewildered  that  she  almost 
began  to  concede  that  she  had  been  mis- 
taken in  her  own  identity.  Finally,  when 
Sister  asked  tenderly  if  she  did  not  know 
her  name  w^as  Lucy  Hooper  and  not  Lucy 
Ames,  she  replied,  in  a small,  faltering 
voice, 

“ Yes,  ma’am.” 

“ Oh,  she  is  better,”  cried  Sister,  in 
great  delight.  “You  see,  it  was  best  to 
tell  the  truth.  The  truth  is  always  best.” 

“ And  .vou  know  that  she  is  your  aunt 
Alice,  and  not  your  aunt  Emma,  and  that 
she  doesn’t  work  at  a glove-counter  in  a 
store?”  asked  Agnes. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  said  little  Lucy. 

“ She  is  certainly  better,”  said  Agnes. 

“ Oh,  you  precious  darling,  your  aunt- 
ies and  your  uncle  John  have  been  so 
worried  about  you!”  cried  Sister;  “but 
now  you  are  almost  well  again,  and  we 
shall  all  enjoy  the  Christmas  tree.” 

The  Christmas  tree  w’as  very  wonder- 
ful. Little  Edith  Jerrold  came,  and  al- 
though Lucy  was  very  much  afraid  of 
her,  slie  loved  her  as  soon  as  she  saw  her. 
There  were  presents  and  presents.  Lit- 
tle Lucy  was  overwhelmed  with  riches. 
Her  head  whirled,  and  she  doubted  her 
identity  more  than  ever.  It  did  not  seem 
as  if  she  could  see  at  all  the  old  self 
which  had  been  familiar  to  her  small, 
untrained  consciousness.  This,  more 
than  anything,  served  to  weaken  her 
grasp  of  old  memories.  Previously  the 
delusion  had  all  been  on  the  side  of  the 
older  people,  now  it  was  beginning  to 
infect  her. 

Poor  little  Lucy  did  not  for  the  moment 
know  surely  w'hether  she  was  Lucy  Ames 
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or  Lucy  Hooper,  come  here  to  live  because 
her  dear  mamma  was  dead  and  had  been 
the  beloved  sister  of  the  two  ladies  and 
Uncle  John,  and  her  papa  could  not  well 
bring  up  a little  girl,  and  her  papa’s 
parents  were  very  old  and  feeble.  She 
did  not  know  whether  she  had  come  from 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  or  from  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  whether  she  had  an  Aunt 
Emma  who  worked  at  a glove-counter,  or 
an  Aunt  Alice  who  did  not  work  any- 
where. 

She  pondered  over  the  strange  prob- 
lem all  the  afternoon,  even  while  the 
presents  were  being  distributed.  She 
could  not  determine  whether  they  were 
little  Lucy  Ames’s  presents  or  little 
Lucy  Hooper’s. 

Then*e  was  a gi*and  Christmas  dinner. 
Dr.  Jerrold  came  as  well  as  his  little 
daughter.  Little  Lucy  had  never  seen 
anything  like  this  dinner,  and  she  had 
never  seen  anything  like  herself  as  she 
looked  in  the  mirror  when  she  passed  by. 
It  seemed  more  than  ever  that  she  could 
not  be  the  little  Lucy  whom  she  used 
to  see  there.  She  wore  a new  dress  of 
red  silk,  and  red  silk  stockings,  and  red 
shoes,  and  red  ribbons  in  her  hair,  and 
Aunt  Agnes  pinned  some  holly  with  red 
berries  on  her  shoulder,  and  told  her  she 
looked  like  a little  Christmas  carol. 

They  had  finished  dinner,  but  were 
still  sitting  over  the  nuts  and  raisins, 
w’ith  their  paper  bonbon-caps  on  their 
heads,  when  there  was  a loud  ring  at 
the  door-bell;  then  Uncle  John  was  called 
out,  and  a great  noise  of  talking  was 
heard  in  the  hall. 

Then  into  the  dining-room  came  Uncle 
John  with  a gentleman  and  a little  girl, 
who  did  not  look  unlike  Lucy,  although 
she  w'as  stouter  and  not  quite  so  pretty. 

Agnes  and  Sister  sprang  up  from  the 
table.  Frank!  Frank  Hooper!  How 
do  you  do?  We  are  so  glad  to — ” Then 
before  he  could  fairly  return  their  greet- 
ing they  stopped  short  and  stared  at  the 
little  girl,  who  looked  very  sleepy  and 
tired,  and  had  a great  smooch  of  car- 
smoke  across  her  nose.  She  rubbed  her 
eyes,  and  returned  the  ladies’  stare  half 
pitifully  and  half  sulkily. 

“Frank,”  said  Sister,  slowly,  “who  is 
this?”  She  pointed  at  the  little  girl. 

Agnes  stood  looking;  she  seemed 
speechless. 


“ Wiy,  that  is  little  Lucy!”  replied  the 
rosy-faced  gentleman. 

Sister  and  Agnes  and  Uncle  John  all 
turned  and  pointed  at  the  first  little 
Lucy  in  a tragic  fashion.  “No!”  said 
they — “no;  that  is  little  Lucy.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  re- 
turned Mr.  Frank  Hooper. 

“Mean!”  cried  Uncle  John.  “Why, 
it’s  plain  enough  what  we  mean.”  He 
pointed  again  at  little  Lucy  in  the  red 
silk  frock.  “That  is  your  little  Lucy!” 
said  T’^ncle  John,  severely.  “ She  came 
here  all  alone  from  Cleveland  two  days 
ago,  and  we  don’t  know  what  you  mean 
when  you  say  this  is  little  Lucy.  There 
can’t  be  two  little  Lucys.” 

Mr.  Frank  Hooper  laughed  and  scowl- 
ed at  the  same  time.  “ I don’t  know 
what  you  mean,”  said  he,  eying  the  first 
little  Lucy  sharply.  This  is  my  little 
Lucy,  and  though  she  started  last  Sun- 
day, she  has  just  fetched  up  here  on  the 
same  train  with  me.  Her  train  was 
stalled  in  the  snow,  and  some  people  took 
her  off  and  took  care  of  her,  and,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  put  her  on  m>"  train.  I 
don’t  know  what  it  all  means.  I don’t 
know  why  you  telegraphed  me  that  Lucy 
was  sick.  She  wasn’t  sick,  and  if  she 
had  been,  how  would  you  have  known? 
I’m  the  one  who  would  like  to  know  the 
meaning  of  it.” 

“Who  is  that  child  over  there?”  de- 
manded Uncle  John,  pointing  to  the  lit- 
tle Lucy. 

Sister  went  close  to  her  and  pulled 
the  little  yellow  head  down  on  her  shoul- 
der. “ She’s  a darling,  whoever  she  is,” 
she  declared,  half  weeping. 

“ I don’t  know  who  she  is,”  declared 
Mr.  Frank  Hooper.  “I  never  saw  her 
before.” 

“And  she  isn’t  your  little  girl?” 

“ I tell  you  no.  Here  is  my  little  girl. 
What  in  creation  is  the  matter  with  you 
all  ?”  At  that  juncture  the  second  little 
Lucy  began  to  cry,  and  Agnes  caught  her 
up  peremptorily. 

“ Poor  child,”  she  said,  “ she  is  all  tired 
out  and  hungry.” 

“ I expect  she  is.”  said  Mr.  Frank 
Hooper,  sliortly. 

“ There,  dear,  don’t  cry,”  said  Agnes, 
l)ulling  off  tlie  second  little  Lucy’s  hat 
and  coat.  “ You  shall  have  your  dinner 
right  away.” 
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“Who  is  that  child?”  asked  Uncle 
John,  vaj?uoly  pointing  at  the  first  Lucy. 

Then  Dr.  Jerrold  came  forward.  “ I 
think  there  is  a grave  mistake  here,” 
he  said,  “ and  I think  I am  partly  to 
blame.”  Then  he  turned  to  the  first 
Lucy.  “ WLat  is  your  name,  my  dear  ?” 
he  said.  “Speak  up;  don’t  be  afraid; 
noboily  U gToing  to  hurt  you.” 

“ I rather  think  nobody  will  hurt  her,” 
said  Sifter,  kissing  her. 

“ What  is  your  name,  dear  ?”  asked 
Uncle  John. 

“ Little  Lucy.” 

“Your  whole  name?”  said  the  doctor. 

^ Lucy  Ames,”  little  Lucy  sobbed  out. 

That  is  what  she  has  said  all  along,” 
said  Sister. 

“ And  where  were  you  going  ?”  asked 
Dr.  Jerrold. 

“To  Boston  to  see  my  aunt  Emma,” 
replied  little  Lucy. 

“ And  where  was  your  aunt  Emma 
in  Boston?” 

“ She  worked  at  the  glove-counter  in 
K.  II.  White’s  store,”  sobbed  Lucy. 

“And  where  did  you  come  from?” 

“From  Brookfield,  Massachusetts.” 

“ That  is  what  the  dear  little  thing 
has  kept  saying  from  the  very  first,  and 
we  would  not  listen  to  her,”  said  Sister, 
fairly  sobbing  herself.  “I  call  it  a 
shame.  We  ought  to  have  believed  her.” 

“It  was  my  fault,”  said  Dr.  Jerrold, 
“ but  I assumed  that  you  knew.” 

“ We  acted  like  a parcel  of  opinionated 
idiots,”  growled  Uncle  John.  “I  don’t 
know  that  you  were  to  blame,  doctor. 
l*m  inclined  to  think  other  people  were 
to  blame.  Children  ought  not  to  be  let 
to  travel  alone,  anyway.”  Uncle  John 
glared  accusingly  at  Mr.  Frank  Hooper, 
who  did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

“ But,”  said  Dr.  Jerrold,  “ what  is  this 
Aunt  Emma  doing  all  this  time?” 

Then  Agnes  and  Sister  and  Uncle  John 
all  jumped  up  at  once. 

“ What  is  your  aunt  Emma’s  last 
name,  dear?”  inquired  the  doctor. 

“ Aunt  Emma  Avery,”  replied  little 
Lucy. 

“ She  knew  all  about  it  all  this  time, 
and  here  she  was  dragged  in  here,  wheth- 
er or  no,”  said  Sister,  tearfully.  “Don’t 
you  be  afraid,  darling.” 

Uncle  John  rang  the  bell  violently. 

Well,”  he  said,  “ that  woman  shall  not 


be  kept  waiting  a moment  longer  than 
can  be  helped.  I’ll  have  the  carriage 
out,  and  I’ll  find  her.  The  janitor  at 
R.  H.  White’s  will  know.”  But  it  was 
Dr.  Jerrold  and  Agnes  who  finally  went, 
on  account  of  Uncle  John’s  rheumatism. 

They  were  not  gone  very  long.  It  was 
hardly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before 
the  carriage  stopped  before  the  house 
and  the  front  door  opened.  The  family 
were  all  in  the  grreat  drawing-room  where 
the  Christmas  tree  stood.  Sister  was 
holding  the  first  little  Lucy  in  her  lap 
and  comforting  her;  Mr.  Hooper  was 
holding  the  second  little  Lucy,  who  had 
eaten  her  dinner,  had  her  face  washed, 
and  looked  happier.  Now  and  then  she 
and  the  first  Lucy  smiled  shyly  at  each 
other.  Uncle  John  and  Mr.  Hooper  had 
been  talking  rather  excitedly,  but  they 
hushed  when  tlie  carriage  stopped,  and 
Mr.  Hooper,  who  was  somewhat  impetu- 
ous, jumped  up  and  ran  to  the  draw- 
ing-room door.  Then  Dr.  Jerrold  and 
Agnes  and  a pale  but  very  pretty  woman 
in  a black  dress,  who  was  Aunt  Emma, 
and  old  Lysander  and  Sylvia  entered. 

Old  Lysander  saw  little  Lucy,  and  he 
went  straight  to  her,  and  she  slid  dowm 
from  Sister’s  lap. 

“ Oh,  grandpa  1 grandpa !”  she  sobbed 
out. 

Then  old  Lysander  caught  her  up  in 
his  arms.  Sylvia  was  crying  very  softly 
and  unobtrusively,  with  her  nicely  fold- 
ed best  pocket-handkerchief  pressed  to 
her  face.  Aunt  Emma  was  trying  not 
to  cry,  and  trying  to  respond  politely  to 
Agnes’s  and  Sister’s  agitated  apologies 
and  explanations.  As  for  old  Lysander, 
he  fairly  shook  little  Lucy  in  his  joy. 

“ Grandpa’s  ducky  darlin’,”  he  said, 
huskily.  “ Did  she  get  lost,  and  not  know 
where  she  was?  And  here’s  poor  Aunt 
Emma  been  almost  crazy,  and  it  all  hap- 
pened because  it  snowed  so  hard  the 
night  little  Lucy  came,  and  made  Aunt 
Emma’s  car  late.  And  poor  Aunt  Emma 
sent  for  grandpa  and  grandma,  and  here 
they  be.” 

Finally,  after  much  explanation  and 
an  amiable  understanding,  little  Lucy 
was  taken  away  in  the  carriage  with  her 
grandfather  and  grandmother  and  her 
aunt  Emma  to  her  aunt  Emma’s  board- 
ing-place. She  stayed  there  three  days, 
and  the  boarders  gave  her  a little  Christ- 
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The  Mission  of  Jane 

BY  EDITH  WHARTON 


LETIIBITIY,  surveying  his  wife  across 
the  dinner  table,  found  his  tran- 
^ sient  conjugal  glance  arrested  by  an 
indefinable  change  in  her  appearance. 

“ How  smart  you  look!  Is  that  a new 
gown  V‘  he  asked. 

Her  answering  look  seemed  to  depre- 
cate his  charging  her  with  the  extrava- 
gance of  wasting  a new  gown  on  him,  and 
lie  now  perceived  that  the  change  lay 
<l(‘eper  than  any  accident  of  dress.  At 
tlie  same  time,  ho  noticed  that  she  betray- 
al her  consciousness  of  it  by  a delicate, 
almost  frightened  blush.  It  was  one  of 
the  compensations  of  Mrs.  Lethbury’s  pro- 
tracted childishness  that  she  still  blushed 
as  prettily  as  at  eighteen.  Her  body 
had  been  privileged  not  to  outstrip  her 
mind,  and  the  two,  as  it  seemed  to  Leth- 
bury,  were  destined  to  travel  together 
through  an  eternity  of  girlishness. 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  she 
said. 

Since  she  never  did,  he  always  wonder- 
e<l  at  her  bringing  this  out  as  a fresh 
grievance  against  him;  but  his  wonder 
was  un resentful,  and  he  said  good-humor- 
edly: “You  sparkle  so  that  I thought 
you  had  on  your  diamonds.” 

She  sighed  and  blushed  again. 

“ It  must  be,”  he  continued,  " that 
you’ve  been  to  a dressmaker’s  opening. 
Y"ou’re  absolutely  brimming  with  illicit 
enjoyment.” 

She  stared  again,  this  time  at  the  ad- 
jective. His  adjectives  always  embar- 
rassed lier:  their  unintelligibleness  sa- 
vored of  linpropriety. 

“ In  short,”  he  summed  up,  you’ve 
been  doing  something  that  you’re  thor- 
oughly ashamed  of.” 

To  his  surprise  she  retorted:  ^^I  don’t 
see  why  I should  be  ashamed  of  it!” 

Lcthbury  leaned  back  with  a smile  of 
enjoyment.  MTien  there  was  nothing 
better  going  he  always  liked  to  listen  to 
her  explanations. 


“Well—?”  he  said. 

She  was  becoming  breathless  and  ejac- 
ulatory. “ Of  course  you’ll  laugh — ^you 
laugh  at  everything !” 

“ That  rather  blunts  the  point  of  my 
derision,  doesn’t  it?”  he  interjected;  but 
she  pushed  on  without  noticing: 

“ It’s  so  easy  to  laugh  at  things.” 

“ Ah,”  murmured  Lethbury  with  relish, 
“that’s  Aunt  Sophronia’s,  isn’t  it?” 

Most  of  his  wife’s  opinions  were  heir- 
looms, and  he  took  a quaint  pleasure  in 
tracing  their  descent.  She  was  proud  of 
their  age,  and  saw  no  reason  for  discard- 
ing them  while  they  were  still  service- 
able. Some,  of  course,  were  so  fine  that 
she  kept  them  for  state  occasions,  like  her 
great-grandmother’s  Crown  Derby;  but 
from  the  lady  known  as  Aunt  Sophronia 
she  had  inherited  a stout  set  of  every-day 
prejudices  that  were  practically  as  good 
as  new;  whereas  her  husband’s,  as  she 
noticed,  were  always  having  to  be  re- 
placed. In  the  early  days  she  had  fan- 
cied there  might  be  a certain  satisfac- 
tion in  taxing  him  with  the  fact;  but 
she  had  long  since  been  silenced  by  the 
reply:  “My  dear,  I’m  not  a rich  man, 
but  I never  use  an  opinion  twice  if  I can 
help  it.” 

She  was  reduced,  therefore,  to  dwell- 
ing on  his  moral  deficiencies;  and 

one  of  the  most  obvious  of  these 

was  his  refusal  to  take  things  seri- 

ously. On  this  occasion,  however,  some 
ulterior  purpose  kept  her  from  taking 
up  his  taunt. 

“I’m  not  in  the  l^ast  ashamed!”  she 
repeated,  with  the  air  of  shaking  a ban- 
ner to  the  wind ; but  the  domestic  atmos- 
phere being  calm,  the  banner  drooped  un- 
heroically. 

“ That,”  said  Lethbury  judicially,  “ en- 
courages me  to  infer  that  you  ought  to 
be,  and  that,  consequently,  you’ve  been 
giving  yourself  the  unusual  pleasure  of 
doing  something  I shouldn’t  approve  of.” 

‘^he  met  this  with  an  almost  solemn 
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directness.  “ No,”  she  said.  “You  won’t 
approve  of  it.  IVe  allowi^d  for  that.” 

“Ah,”  he  exclaiin(*<h  settiiif?  down  his 
liqueur-glass.  “ You've  worked  out  the 
whole  problem,  eh  C 

“ I believe  so.” 

“ That’s  uncornmonly  interesting.  And 
what  is  it  ?” 

She  looked  at  him  quietly.  “ A baby.” 

If  it  was  seldom  giv(*n  tun*  to  surprise 
him,  she  had  attained  the  distinction  for 
once. 

“A  baby?” 

“ Yes.” 

“A — human  baby?” 

“Of  course!’’  she  cried,  with  the  vir- 
tuous resentment  of  the  woman  who  has 
never  allowed  dogs  in  the  house. 

Lethbury’s  puzzled  stare  broke  into  a 
fresh  smile.  “ A baby  I sha^n’t  approve 
of?  Well,  in  the  abstract  I don’t  think 
much  of  them,  I admit.  Is  this  an  ab- 
stract baby?” 

Again  she  frowned  at  the  adjective; 
but  she  had  reached  a pitch  of  exaltation 
at  which  such  obstacles  could  not  deter 
her. 

“It’s  the  loveliest  baby — ” she  mur- 
mured. 

“ Ah,  then  it’s  concrete.  It  exists.  In 
this  harsh  world  it  draws  its  breath  in 
pain — ” 

“ It’s  the  healthiest  child  I over  saw !” 
she  indignantly  corrected. 

“ You’ve  seen  it,  then  ?” 

Again  the  accusing  blush  suffused  her. 
“ Yes — I’ve  seen  it.” 

“And  to  whom  does  the  paragon  be- 
long ?” 

And  here  indeed  she  confounded  him. 

“ To  me — I hope,”  she  declared. 

He  pushed  his  chair  back  with  an  in- 
articulate murmur.  “ To  you — ?” 

“To  us/'  she  corrected. 

“Good  Lord!”  he  said.  If  there  had 
been  the  least  hint  of  hallucination  in 
her  transparent  gaze — but  no:  it  was  as 
clear,  as  shallow,  as  easily  fathomable  as 
when  he  had  first  suffered  the  sharp  sur- 
prise of  striking  bottom  in  it. 

It  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  she 
was  trying  to  be  funny;  he  knew  that 
there  is  nothing  more  cryptic  than  the 
humor  of  the  unhumorous. 

“Is  it  a joke?”  he  faltered. 

“ Oh,  I hope  not.  I want  it  so  much 
to  be  a reality — ” 


He  paused  to  smile  at  the  limitations 
of  a world  in  which  jokes  were  not  reali- 
ties, and  continued  gently:  “But  since 
it  is  one  already — '’ 

“To  us,  I mean:  to  you  and  me.  I 
want — ” her  voice  wavereil,  and  her  eyes 
with  it.  “ I have  always  wanteil  so  dread- 
fully ...  it  has  been  such  a disappoint- 
ment . . . not  to  . . .” 

“ I see,”  said  Lcthbury  slowly. 

But  he  had  not  seen  before.  It  seemed 
curious,  now,  that  he  had  never  thought 
of  her  taking  it  in  that  way,  had  never 
surmised  any  hidden  depths  beneath  her 
outspread  obviousness.  He  felt  as  though 
he  had  touched  a secret  spring  in  her 
mind. 

There  was  a moment’s  silence,  moist 
and  tremulous  on  her  part,  awkward  and 
slightly  irritated  on  his. 

“ You’ve  been  lonely,  I suppose  ?”  he 
began.  It  was  odd,  having  suddenly  to 
n^ckon  with  the  stranger  who  gazed  at 
him  out  of  her  trivial  eyes. 

“ At  times,”  she  said. 

“ I’m  sorry.” 

“ It  was  not  your  fault.  A man  has 
so  many  occupations ; and  women  who  are 
clever  — or  very  handsome  — I suppose 
that’s  an  occupation  too.  Sometimes  I've 
felt  that  when  dinner  was  ordered!  I had 
nothing  to  do  till  the  next  day.” 

“ Oh,”  he  groaned. 

“ It  wasn’t  your  fault,”  she  insisted. 
“ I never  told  you — ^but  when  I chose 
that  rose-bud  paper  for  the  front  room 
upstairs,  I always  thought — ” 

« Well— ?” 

“It  would  be  such  a pretty  paper — for 
a baby — to  wake  up  in.  That  was  years 
ago,  of  course;  but  it  was  rather  an  ex- 
pensive paper  . . . and  it  hasn’t  faded  in 
the  least  . . .”  she  broke  off  incoherently. 

“It  hasn’t  faded?” 

“No  — and  so  I thought  ...  as  we 
don’t  use  the  room  for  anything  . . . 
now  that  Aunt  Sophronia  is  dead  ...  I 
thought  I might  . . . you  might  . . . oh, 
Julian,  if  you  could  only  have  seen  it 
just  waking  up  in  its  crib!” 

“ Seen  what — where?  Y^ou  haven’t  got 
a baby  upstairs?” 

“ Oh,  no — not  yet/'  she  said,  with  her 
rare  laugh — the  girlish  bubbling  of  mer- 
riment that  had  seemed  one  of  her  chief 
graces  in  the  early  days.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  not  given  her  enough 
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things  to  laugh  about  lately.  But  then 
she  needed  such  very  elementary  things: 
it  was  as  difficult  to  amuse  her  as  a sav- 
age. He  concluded  that  he  was  not  suf- 
ficiently simple. 

“ Alice,”  he  said,  almost  solemnly, 
‘Svhat  do  you  mean?” 

She  hesitated  a moment:  he  saw  her 
gather  her  courage  for  a supreme  ef- 
fort. Then  she  said  slowly,  gravely,  as 
though  she  W'ere  pronouncing  a sacra- 
mental phrase: 

‘‘  Tm  so  lonely  without  a little  child — 
and  I thought  perhaps  you’d  let  me  adopt 
one.  . . . It’s  at  the  hospital  ...  its 
mother  is  dead  . . . and  I could  . . . pet 
it,  and  dress  it,  and  do  things  for  it  . . . 
and  it  s such  a good  baby  . . . you  can 
ask  any  of  the  nurses  ...  it  would  nev- 
er, never  bother  you  by  crying  . , 

II 

Lethbury  accompanied  his  wife  to  the 
hospital  in  a mood  of  chastened  wonder. 
It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  oppose  her 
wish.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  he  would 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  situation: 
the  jokes  at  the  club,  the  inquiries,  the 
explanations.  He  saw  himself  in  the 
comic  role  of  the  adopted  father,  and 
welcomed  it  as  an  expiation.  For  in 
his  rapid  reconstruction  of  the  past  he 
found  himself  cutting  a shabbier  figure 
than  he  cared  to  admit.  He  had  always 
Ixen  intolerant  of  stupid  people,  and  it 
was  his  punishment  to  be  convicted  of 
stupidity.  As  his  mind  traversed  the 
years  between  his  marriage  and  this  un- 
expected assumption  of  paternity,  he  saw, 
in  the  light  of  an  overheated  imagina- 
tion, many  signs  of  unwonted  crassness. 
It  w’as  not  that  he  had  ceased  to  think 
his  wife  stupid:  she  was  stupid,  limited, 
inflexible;  but  there  was  a pathos  in  the 
struggles  of  her  swaddled  mind,  in  its 
blind  reachings  toward  the  primal  emo- 
tions. He  had  always  thought  she  would 
have  been  happier  with  a child;  but  he 
had  thought  it  mechanically,  because  it 
had  so  often  been  thought  before,  because 
it  w'as  in  the  nature  of  things  to  think 
it  of  every  woman,  because  his  wife  was 
so  eminently  one  of  a species  that  she 
fitted  into  all  the  generalizations  on  the 
sex.  But  he  had  regarded  this  general- 
ization ns  merely  typical  of  the  triumph 
of  tradition  over  experience.  Maternity 


was  no  doubt  the  supreme  function  of 
primitive  woman,  the  one  end  to  which 
her  whole  organism  tended;  but  the  law 
of  increasing  complexity  had  operated  in 
both  sexes,  and  he  had  not  seriously  sup- 
posed that,  outside  the  world  of  Christ- 
mas fiction  and  anecdotic  art,  such  tru- 
isms had  any  special  hold  on  the  fem- 
inine imagination.  Now  he  saw  that 
the  arts  in  question  were  kept  alive  by 
the  vitality  of  the  sentiments  they  ap- 
pealed to. 

Lethbury  was  in  fact  going  through  a 
rapid  process  of  readjustment.  His  mar- 
riage had  been  a failure,  but  he  had 
preserved  toward  his  wife  the  exact  fidel- 
ity of  act  that  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
excuse  any  divagation  of  feeling;  so  that, 
for  years,  the  tic  between  them  had  con- 
sisted mainly  in  his  abstaining  from  mak- 
ing love  to  other  women.  The  abstention 
had  not  always  been  easy,  for  the  world  is 
surprisingly  well-stocked  with  the  kind 
of  woman  one  ought  to  have  married  but 
did  not;  and  Lethbury  had  not  escaped 
the  solicitation  of  such  alternatives.  His 
immunity  had  been  purchased  at  the  cost 
of  taking  refuge  in  the  somewhat  rarified 
atmosphere  of  his  perceptions;  and  his 
world  being  thus  limited,  he  had  given 
unusual  care  to  its  details,  compensating 
himself  for  the  narrowness  of  his  horizon 
by  the  minute  finish  of  his  foreground. 
It  was  a world  of  fine  shadings  and  the 
nicest  proportions,  where  impulse  seldom 
set  a blundering  foot,  and  the  feast  of 
reason  was  undisturbed  by  an  intemper- 
ate flow  of  soul.  To  such  a banquet  his 
wife  naturally  remained  uninvited.  The 
diet  would  have  disagreed  with  her,  and 
she  would  probably  have  objected  to  the 
other  guests.  But  Lethbury,  miscalcula- 
ting her  needs,  had  hitherto  supposed 
that  he  had  made  ample  provision  for 
them,  and  was  consequently  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  his  own  fare  without  any  reproach 
of  mendicancy  at  his  gates.  Now  he  be- 
held her  pressing  a starved  face  against 
the  windows  of  his  life,  and  in  his  ima- 
ginative reaction  he  invested  her  with  a 
pathos  borrowed  from  the  sense  of  his 
own  shortcomings. 

In  the  hospital,  the  imaginative  process 
continued  with  increasing  force.  lie 
looked  at  his  wife  with  new  eyes.  For- 
merly she  had  been  to  him  a mere  bundle 
of  negations,  a labyrinth  of  dead  walls 
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and  bolted  doors.  There  was  nothing  be- 
hind the  walls,  and  the  doors  led  no- 
whither:  he  had  sounded  and  listened 
often  enough  to  be  sure  of  that.  Now  he 
felt  like  a traveller  who,  exploring  some 
ancient  ruin,  comes  on  an  inner  cell, 
intact  amid  the  general  dilapidation,  and 
painted  with  images  which  reveal  the  for- 
gotten uses  of  the  building. 

His  wife  stood  by  a white  crib  in  one 
of  the  wards.  In  the  crib  lay  a child, 
a year  old,  the  nurse  affirmed,  but  to 
Lethbury^s  eye  a mere  dateless  frag- 
ment of  humanity  projected  against  a 
background  of  conjecture.  Over  this 
anonymous  particle  of  life  Mrs.  Lethbury 
leaned,  such  ecstasy  reflected  in  her  face 
as  strikes  up,  in  Correggio’s  Night-piece, 
from  the  child’s  body  to  the  mother’s 
countenance.  It  was  a light  that  irradi- 
ated and  dazzled  her.  She  looked  up  at 
an  inquiry  of  Lethbury’s,  but  as  their 
glances  met  he  perceived  that  she  no  long- 
er saw  him,  that  he  had  become  as  in- 
visible to  her  as  she  had  long  been  to 
him.  He  had  to  transfer  his  question  to 
the  nurse. 

What  is  the  child's  name  ?”  he  asked. 

We  call  her  Jane,”  said  the  nurse. 

Ill 

Lethbury,  at  first,  had  resisted  the  idea 
of  a legal  adoption;  but  when  he  found 
that  his  wife’s  curiously  limited  imagina- 
tion prevented  her  regarding  the  child  as 
hers  till  it  had  been  made  so  by  process  of 
law,  he  promptly  withdrew  his  objection. 
On  one  point  only  he  remained  inflexible; 
and  that  was  the  changing  of  the  waif’s 
name.  Mrs.  Lethbury,  almost  at  once, 
had  expressed  a wish  to  rechristen  it:  she 
fluctuated  between  Muriel  and  Gladys,  de- 
ferring the  moment  of  decision  like  a 
lady  wavering  between  two  bonnets.  But 
Lethbury  was  unyielding.  In  the  general 
surrender  of  his  prejudices  this  one  alone 
held  out. 

^^But  Jane  is  so  dreadful,”  Mrs.  Leth- 
bury protested. 

" Well,  we  don’t  know  that  she  won’t 
be  dreadful.  She  may  grow  up  a Jane.” 

His  wife  exclaimed  reproachfully. 

The  nurse  says  she’s  the  loveliest — ” 
Don’t  they  always  say  that?”  asked 
Lethbury  patiently.  He  was  prepared  to 
be  inexhaustibly  patient  now  that  he  had 
reached  a firm  foothold  of  opposition. 


It’s  cruel  to  call  her  Jane,”  Mrs. 
Lethbury'  pleaded. 

“ It’s  ridiculous  to  call  her  Muriel.” 

“ Tlio  nurse  is  sure  she  must  be  a 
lady’s  child.” 

I.ethbury  winced:  he  had  tried,  all 
along,  to  keep  his  mind  off  the  question 
of  antecedents. 

‘‘  Well,  let  her  prove  it,”  he  said,  with 
a rising  sense  of  exasperation.  He  won- 
dered how  he  could  ever  have  allowed  him- 
S(df  to  be  drawn  into  such  a ridiculous 
business;  for  the  first  time  he  felt  the 
full  irony  of  it.  He  had  visions  of  com- 
ing home  in  the  afternoon  to  a house 
smelling  of  linseed  and  paregoric,  and  of 
being  greeted  by  a chronic  howl  as  ho 
w^ent  up  stairs  to  dress  for  dinner.  He 
had  never  been  a club-man,  but  he  saw 
himself  becoming  one  now. 

r 

The  worst  of  his  anticipations  were 
unfulfilled.  The  baby  was  surprisingly 
well  and  surprisingly  quiet.  Such  in- 
fantile remedies  as  she  absorbed  were  not 
potent  enough  to  be  perceived  beyond 
the  nursery;  and  when  Lethbury  could 
be  induced  to  enter  that  sanctuary,  there 
was  nothing  to  jar  his  nerves  in  the  mild 
pink  presence  of  his  adopted  daughter. 
Jars  there  were,  indeed:  they  were  prob- 
ably inevitable  in  the  disturbed  routine 
of  the  household;  but  they  occurred  be- 
tween Mrs.  Lethbury  and  the  nurses,  and 
Jane  contributed  to  them  only  a placid 
stare  which  might  have  served  as  a re- 
buke to  the  combatants. 

In  the  reaction  from  his  first  impulse 
of  atonement,  Lethbury  noted  with  sharp- 
ened perceptions  the  effect  of  the  change 
on  his  wife’s  character.  He  saw  already 
the  error  of  supposing  that  it  could 
work  any  transformation  in  her.  It  sim- 
ply magnified  her  existing  qualities.  She 
was  like  a dried  sponge  put  in  water: 
she  expanded,  but  she  did  not  change  her 
shape.  From  the  stand-point  of  scien- 
tific observation  it  was  curious  to  see 
how  her  stored  instincts  responded  to  the 
pseudo  - maternal  call.  She  overflowed 
with  the  petty  maxims  of  the  occasion. 
One  felt  in  her  the  epitome,  the  consum- 
mation, of  centuries  of  animal  maternity, 
so  that  this  little  woman,  who  screamed 
at  a mouse  and  was  nervous  about  bur- 
glars, came  to  typify  the  cave -mother 
rending  her  prey  for  her  young. 
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It  was  less  easy  to  regard  philosophical- 
ly the  practical  effects  of  her  borrowed 
motherhood.  Lethbury  found  with  sur- 
prise that  she  was  becoming  assertive 
and  definite.  She  no  longer  represen t('d 
the  negative  side  of  his  life;  she  showed, 
indeed,  a tendency  to  inconvenient  af- 
firmations. She  had  gradually  expanded 
her  assumption  of  motherhood  till  it  in- 
cluded his  own  share  in  the  relation,  and 
he  suddenly  found  himself  regarded  as 
the  father  of  Jane.  This  was  a contin- 
gency he  had  not  foreseen,  and  it  took 
all  his  philosophy  to  accept  it;  but  there 
were  moments  of  compensation.  For  Mrs. 
Lethbury  was  undoubtedly  happy  for  the 
first  time  in  years;  and  the  thought  that 
he  had  tardily  contributed  to  this  end 
reconciled  him  to  the  irony  of  the  means. 

At  first  he  was  inclined  to  reproach 
himself  for  still  viewing  the  situation 
from  the  outside,  for  remaining  a spec- 
tator instead  of  a participant.  He  had 
been  allured,  for  a moment,  by  the 
vision  of  severed  hands  meeting  over  a 
cradle,  as  the  whole  body  of  domestic 
fiction  bears  witness  to  their  doing;  and 
the  fact  that  no  such  conjunction  took 
place  he  could  explain  only  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a borrowed  cradle.  lie  did 
not  dislike  the  little  girl.  She  still  re- 
mained to  him  a hypothetical  presence, 
a query  rather  than  a fact;  but  her  near- 
ness was  not  unpleasant,  and  there  were 
moments  when  her  tentative  utterances, 
her  groping  steps,  seem(‘d  to  loosen  tlie 
dry  accretions  enveloping  his  inner  self. 
But  even  at  such  moments — moments 
which  he  invited  and  caressed — she  did 
not  bring  him  nearer  to  his  wife.  He 
now  perceived  that  he  had  made  a cer- 
tain place  in  his  life  for  Mrs.  Lethbury, 
and  that  she  no  longer  fitted  into  it.  It 
was  too  late  to  enlarge  the  space,  and  so 
she  overflowed  and  encroaclied.  Lethbury 
struggled  against  the  sense  of  submer- 
gence. He  let  down  barrier  after  barrier, 
yielded  privacy  after  privacy;  but  his 
wife^s  personality  continued  to  dilate. 
She  was  no  longer  herself  alone:  she  was 
h(Tself  and  Jane,  (rradiially,  in  a mon- 
strous fusion  of  identity,  sh(‘  became  her- 
self, himself  and  Jane;  and  instead  of 
trying  to  adaj^t  her  to  a s])are  crevice  of 
his  character,  he  found  liiinself  careh^ss- 
ly  squeezed  into  tlie  smallest  compart- 
ment of  the  domestic  economy. 


IV 

He  continued  to  tell  himself  that  he 
was  satisfied  if  his  wife  was  happy;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  child's  tenth  year  that 
he  felt  a doubt  of  her  happiness. 

Jane  had  been  a preternaturally  good 
child.  During  the  eight  years  of  lier 
adoption  she  had  caused  her  foster- 
parents  no  anxiety  beyond  those  connect- 
ed with  the  usual  succession  of  youthful 
diseases.  But  her  unknown  progenitor- 
had  given  her  a robust  constitution,  and 
she  passed  unperturbed  through  measles, 
chicken-pox  and  whooping-cough.  If 
there  was  any  suffering  it  was  endured 
vicariously  by  Mrs.  lethbury,  whos(*  tem- 
perature rose  and  fell  with  the  patient's, 
and  who  could  not  hear  Jane  sne(v.e  with- 
out visions  of  a marble  angel  weeping 
over  a broken  column.  But  though  Jane's 
prompt  recoveries  continued  to  belie  such 
premonitions,  though  her  existence  con- 
tinued to  move  forward  on  an  even  ke(‘l 
of  good  health  and  good  conduct.  Mr<. 
lA'thbury's  satisfaction  shower]  no  cor- 
responding advance.  Lethbury,  at  first, 
was  disposed  to  add  her  disappointment 
to  the  long  list  of  feminine  ine<msisten- 
<‘ies  with  which  the  sententious  observcT 
of  life  builds  up  his  favorite  induction; 
but  circumstances  presently  led  him  to 
take  a kindlier  view  of  the  case. 

Hitherto  his  wife  had  regarded  him  as 
a negligible  factor  in  Jane's  evolution. 
Beyond  providing  for  his  adopted  daugh- 
ter, and  effacing  himself  before  her,  he 
was  not  expected  to  contribute  to  her  well- 
being. But  as  time  passed  he  apf>eared 
to  his  wife  in  a new  light.  It  was  he  who 
was  to  educate  Jane.  In  matters  of  the 
intellect,  Mrs.  Lethbury  was  the  first  to 
declare  her  deficiencies  — to  proclaim 
them,  even,  with  a certain  virtuous  supe- 
riority. She  said  she  did  not  pretend  to 
)»e  clever,  and  there  was  no  denying  the 
truth  of  the  assertion.  Xow.  however, 
slie  seemed  less  ready,  not  to  own  her 
limitations,  but  to  glory  in  them.  Con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  Jane's  in- 
struction, she  stood  in  awe  of  the  child. 

I have  always  been  stupid,  you  know,’’ 
she  said  to  Letlibury  with  a new  humility, 
“and  I’m  afraid  I sha’n’t  know  what  is 
best  for  Jane.  I’m  sure  she  has  a won- 
derfully good  mind,  and  I should  reproach 
myself  if  I didn’t  give  her  every  oppor- 
tunity.” She  looked  at  him  helplessly. 
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‘‘  You  must  tell  me  what  ought  to  be 

HU  ." 

Lothbury  was  not  unwilling  to  oblige 
h(  r.  Somewhere  in  his  mental  lumber- 
rnoin  there  rusted  a theory  of  education 
MK-h  as  usually  lingers  among  the  im- 
IK'dimeiita  of  the  childless.  lie  brought 
this  out,  refurbished  it,  and  applied  it 
To  Jane.  At  first  he  thought  his  wife 
had  not  overrated  the  quality  of  the 
ehild’s  mind.  Jane  seemed  extraordi- 
narily intelligent.  Her  precocious  def- 
initeness of  mind  was  encouraging  to  her 
inexix'rieneed  preceptor.  She  had  no  dif- 
fieiilty  in  fixing  her  attention,  and  he 
f<  It  tliat  every  fact  he  imparted  was  be- 
ing etched  in  metal.  He  helped  his  wife 
to  engage  the  best  teachers,  and  for  a 
while  continued  to  take  an  ex-official  in- 
terest in  his  adopted  daughter’s  studies. 
Hut  gradually  his  interest  waned.  Jane’s 
i<leas  did  not  increase  with  her  acquisi- 
tions. Her  young  mind  remained  a mere 
receptacle  for  facts:  a kind  of  cold- 
storage  from  which  anything  that  had 
1 ec  n put  there  could  be  taken  out  at  a 
moment's  notice,  intact  but  congealed. 
She  developed,  moreover,  an  inordinate 
pride  in  (he  capacity  of  her  mental  store- 
house, and  a tendency  to  pelt  her  public 
with  its  contents.  She  was  overheard  to 
jeer  at  her  nurse  for  not  knowing  when 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy  had  fallen,  and  she 
alternately  dazzled  and  depressed  Mrs. 
Lethbury  by  the  wealth  of  her  chrono- 
loijrical  allusions.  She  showed  no  interest 
in  the  significance  of  the  facts  she  amass- 
ed : ^he  simply  collected  dates  as  another 
child  might  have  collected  stamps  or 
marbles.  To  her  foster-mother  she  seem- 
ed a prodigy  of  wisdom;  but  Lethbury 
saw,  with  a secret  movement  of  sym- 
pathy, how  the  aptitudes  in  which  Mrs. 
Lethbury  gloried  were  slowly  estranging 
her  fnmi  their  possessor. 

She  is  getting  too  clever  for  me,”  his 
wife  said  to  him,  after  one  of  Jane’s 
historical  flights,  “but  I am  so  glad  that 
slie  will  be  a companion  to  you.” 

Lethbury  groaned  in  spirit.  He  did 
not  look  ^forward  to  Jane’s  companion- 
‘^hip.  Slie  was  still  a good  little  girl:  but 
there  was  something  automatic  and  for- 
mal in  her  goodness,  as  though  it  were  a 
kind  of  moral  calisthenics  that  she  went 
through  for  the  sake  of  showing  her  agil- 
ity. An  early  consciousness  of  virtue  had 


moreover  constitutc'd  her  the  natural 
guardian  and  adviser  of  her  elders.  Be- 
fore she  was  fifteen  she  had  set  about 
reforming  the  household.  She  took  Mrs. 
Lethbury  in  hand  first;  then  she  extend- 
ed her  efforts  to  the  servants,  with  con- 
sequences more  disastrous  to  the  domestic 
harmony;  and  lastly  she  applied  herself 
to  Lethbury.  She  proved  to  him  by  sta- 
tistics that  he  smoked  too  much,  and  that 
it  was  injurious  to  the  optic  nerve  to  read 
in  bed.  She  took  him  to  task  for  not 
going  to  church  more  regularly,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  evils  of  desultory 
reading.  She  suggested  that  a regular 
course  of  study  encourages  mental  con- 
centration, and  hinted  that  inconsecutive- 
ness of  thought  is  a sign  of  approach- 
ing age. 

To  her  adopted  mother  her  suggestions 
were  equally  pertinent.  She  instructed 
Mrs.  Lethbury  in  an  improved  way  of 
making  beef  stock,  and  called  her  atten- 
tion to  the  unhygienic  qualities  of  car- 
pets. She  poured  out  distracting  facts 
about  bacilli  and  vegetable  mould,  and 
demonstrated  that  curtains  and  picture- 
frames  are  a hot-bed  of  animal  organisms. 
She  learned  by  heart  the  nutritive  in- 
gredients of  the  principal  articles  of  diet, 
and  revolutionized  the  cuisine  by  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  a scientific  average 
between  starch  and  phosphates.  Four 
cooks  left  during  this  experiment,  and 
Lethbury  fell  into  the  habit  of  dining  at 
his  club. 

Once  or  twice,  at  the  outset,  he  had  tried 
to  check  Jane’s  ardor;  but  his  efforts  re- 
sulted only  in  hurting  his  wife’s  feelings. 
Jane  remained  impervious,  and  Mrs. 
Lethbury  resented  any  attempt  to  pro- 
tect her  from  her  daughter.  Lethbury 
saw  that  she  was  consoled  for  the  sense 
of  her  own  inferiority  by  the  thought  of 
what  Jane’s  intellectual  companionship 
must  be  to  him;  and  he  tried  to  keep  up 
the  illusion  by  enduring  with  what  grace 
he  might  the  blighting  edification  of 
Jane’s  discourse. 

V 

As  Jane  grew  up,  he  sometimes 
avenged  himself  by  wondering  if  his  wif(» 
was  still  sorry  that  they  had  not  called 
her  Muriel.  Jane  was  not  ugly;  she  de- 
veloped, indeed,  a kind  of  categorical 
prettiness  that  might  have  been  a pro- 
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jection  of  her  mind.  She  had  a credit- 
able collection  of  features,  but  one  had 
to  take  an  inventory  of  them  to  find  out 
that  she  was  good-looking.  The  fusing 
grace  had  been  omitted. 

Mrs.  Lethbury  took  a touching  pride 
in  her  daughter’s  first  steps  in  the  world. 
She  expected  Jane  to  take  by  her  com- 
plexion those  whom  she  did  not  capture 
by  her  learning.  But  Jane’s  rosy  fresh- 
ness did  not  work  any  perceptible  rav- 
ages. Wliether  the  young  men  guessed 
the  axioms  oh  her  lips  and  detected  the 
encyclopaedia  in  her  eye,  or  whether  they 
simply  found  no  intrinsic  interest  in  these 
features,  certain  it  is,  that,  in  spite  of 
her  mother’s  heroic  efforts,  and  of  inces- 
sant calls  on  Lethbury ’s  purse,  Jane,  at 
the  end  of  her  first  season,  had  dropped 
hopelessly  out  of  the  running.  A few 
duller  girls  found  her  interesting,  and 
one  or  two  young  men  came  to  the  house 
with  the  object  of  meeting  other  young 
women;  but  she  was  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  social  supernumeraries  who 
are  asked  out  only  because  they  are  on 
people’s  lists. 

The  blow  was  bitter  to  Mrs.  Lethbury; 
but  she  consoled  herself  with  the  idea 
that  Jane  had  failed  because  she  was  too 
clever.  Jane  probably  shared  this  con- 
viction; at  all  events  she  betrayed  no 
consciousness  of  failure.  She  had  de- 
veloped a pronounced  taste  for  society, 
and  went  out,unweariedly  and  obstinately, 
winter  after  winter,  while  Mrs.  Lethbury 
toiled  in  her  wake,  showering  attentions 
on  oblivious  hostesses.  To  Lethbury 
there  was  something  at  once  tragic  and 
exasperating  in  the  sight  of  their  two 
figures,  the  one  conciliatory,  the  other 
dogger:!,  both  pursuing  with  miabated  zeal 
the  elusive  prize  of  popularity.  He  even 
began  to  feel  a personal  stake  in  the 
pursuit,  not  as  it  concerned  Jane,  but 
as  it  affected  his  wife.  He  saw  that  the 
latter  was  the  victim  of  Jane’s  disap- 
pointment: that  Jane  was  not  above  the 
crude  satisfaction  of  “taking  it  out”  of 
her  mother.  Experience  cliechcnl  the  im- 
pulse to  come  to  his  wife’s  d(‘fence;  and 
when  his  resentment  was  at  its  height, 
Jane  disarmed  him  by  giving  up  the 
struggle. 

Nothing  was  said  to  mark  her  ca])itula- 
tion;  but  Lethbury  noticed  that  the  visit- 
ing ceased,  and  that  tlu^  dressmaker’s  bills 


diminished.  At  the  same  time,  Mrs. 
Lethbury  made  it  known  that  Jane  had 
taken  up  charities;  and  before  long  Jane's 
conversation  confirmed  this  announce- 
ment. At  first  Lethbury  congratulated 
himself  on  the  change;  but  Jane’s  domes- 
ticity soon  began  to  weigh  on  him.  Dur- 
ing the  day  she  was  sometimes  absent  on 
errands  of  mercy;  but  in  the  evening  she 
was  always  there.  At  first  she  and  Mrs. 
Lethbury*  sat  in  the  drawing-room  to- 
gether, and  T^ethbury  smoked  in  the  li- 
brary; but  presently  Jane  formed  the 
habit  of  joining  him  there,  and  he  began 
to  suspec't  that  he  was  included  among 
the  objects  of  her  philanthropy. 

Mrs.  Lethbury  confirmed  the  suspicion. 
“ Jane  has  grown  very  serious  - minded 
lately,”  she  said.  “ She  imagines  that  she 
liPed  to  neglect  you,  and  she  is  trying 
to  make  up  for  it.  Don't  discourage  her,'’ 
she  added  innocently. 

Such  a plea  delivered  Lethbury  help- 
less to  his  daughter’s  ministrations;  and 
he  found  himself  measuring  the  hours 
he  spent  with  her  by  the  amount  of  relief 
they  must  be  affording  her  mother.  There 
were  even  moments  when  he  read  a fur- 
tive gratitinle  in  Mrs.  Lethbury ’s  t^e. 

But  Lethbury  was  no  hero,  and  he  had 
nearly  reached  the  limit  of  vicarious  en- 
durance when  something  wonderful  hap- 
pened. They  never  quite  knew  after- 
ward how  it  had  come  about,  or  wdio  first 
perceived  it;  but  Mrs.  Lethbury  one  <lay 
gave  tremulous  voice  to  their  inferences.” 

“ Of  course,”  she  said,  “ he  comes  here 
because  of  Elise.”  The  young  lady  in 
question,  a friend  of  Jane’s,  was  possessed 
of  attractions  which  had  already  been 
found  to  explain  the  presence  of  mascu- 
line visitors. 

Lethbury  risked  a denial.  “ I don’t 
think  he  does,”  he  declared. 

“ But  Elise  is  thought  very  pretty,” 
Mrs.  Lethbury  insisted. 

“ I can’t  help  that,”  said  Lethbury 
doggedly. 

lie  saw  a faint  light  in  his  wife’s  eyes: 
but  she  remark(‘d  carelessly;  “Mr.  Budd 
would  bo  a very  good  match  for  Elise.” 

Lethbury  could  hardly  repress  a 
chuckle:  he  was  so  exquisitely  aware  that 
she  was  trying  to  propitiate  the  gods. 

For  a few  weeks  neither  said  a word; 
then  Mrs.  Lethbury  once  more  reverted 
to  the  subject. 
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It  is  a month  since  Elise  went 
abroad,"  she  said. 

Is  it  r 

And  ^Ir.  Budd  seems  to  come  here 
just  as  often — ” 

“ Ah,"  said  Lethbury  with  heroic  in- 
ditference;  and  his  wife  hastily  changed 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Winstaiiley  Budd  was  a young 
man  who  sutfered  from  an  excess  of  man- 
ner. Politeness  gushed  from  him  in  the 
driest  seasons.  He  was  always  perform- 
ing feats  of  drawing-room  chivalry,  and 
the  approach  of  the  most  unobtrusive 
female  threw  him  into  attitudes  which 
endangered  the  furniture.  His  features, 
being  of  the  cherubic  order,  did  not  lend 
themselves  to  this  role;  but  there  were 
momenta  when  he  appeared  to  dominate 
them,  to  force  them  into  compliance  witl^ 
an  aquiline  ideal.  The  range  of  Mr. 
Budd's  social  benevolence  made  its  ob- 
ject hard  to  distinguish.  He  spread  his 
cloak  so  indiscriminately  that  one  could 
not  always  interpret  the  gesture,  and 
Jane's  impassive  manner  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  his  demonstrations:  she 
threw  him  into  paroxysms  of  politeness. 

At  first  he  filled  the  house  with  his 
amenities;  but  gradually  it  became  ap- 
parent that  his  most  dazzling  effects  were 
directed  exclusively  to  Jane.  Lethbury 
and  his  wife  held  their  breath  and  looked 
away  from  each  other.  They  pretended 
not  to  notice  the  frequency  of  Mr.  Budd^s 
visits,  they  struggled  against  an  impru- 
dent inclination  to  leave  the  young  peo- 
ple too  much  alone.  Their  conclusions 
Wire  the  result  of  indirect  observation, 
for  neitlier  of  them  dared  to  be  caught 
watching  Mr.  Budd:  they  behaved  like 
naturalists  on  the  trail  of  a rare  butter- 
Hy. 

In  h is  efforts  not  to  notice  Mr.  Budd, 
Lethbury  centred  his  attentions  on  Jane; 
and  Jane,  at  this  crucial  moment,  wrung 
from  him  a reluctant  admiration.  While 
her  parents  went  about  dissembling 
their  emotions,  she  seemed  to  have  none 
to  conceal.  She  betrayed  neither  eager- 
ness nor  suiq^rise;  so  complete  was  her 
unconcern  that  there  were  moments  when 
Jx'thbury  feared  it  was  obtuseness,  when 
he  could  hardly  help  whispering  to  her 
that  now  was  the  moment  to  lower  the 
net. 

Meanwhile  the  velocity  of  Mr.  Budd’s 


g>Tations  increased  with  the  ardor  of 
courtship:  his  politeness  became  incan- 
descent, and  Jane  found  herself  the  cen- 
tre of  a pyrotechnical  display  culmi- 
nating in  the  ‘‘  set  piece  ” of  an  offer 
of  marriage. 

Mrs.  Lethbury  imparted  the  news  to 
her  husband  one  e\’ening  after  their 
daughter  had  gone  to  bed.  The  announce- 
ment was  made  and  received  with  an  air 
of  detachment,  as  though  both  feared  to 
be  betrayed  into  unseemly  exultation ; 
but  Lethbury,  as  his  wife  ended,  could 
not  repress  the  inquiry,  “ Have  they  de- 
cided on  a day?” 

Mrs.  Lethbury’s  superior  command  of 
her  features  enabled  her  to  look  shocked. 
“ What  can  you  be  thinking  of?  He  only 
offered  himself  at  five !” 

Of  course — of  course — ” stammered 
Lethbury — but  nowadays  people  marry 
after  such  short  engagements — ” 

‘‘Engagement!”  said  his  wife  solemn- 
ly. “ There  is  no  engagement.” 

Lethbury  dropped  his  cigar.  ‘‘What 
on  earth  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Jane  is  thinking  it  over.” 

Thinking  it  overf 

“ She  has  asked  for  a month  before 
deciding.” 

Lethbury  sank  back  with  a gasp.  Was 
it  genius  or  was  it  madness?  He  felt 
incompetent  to  decide;  and  Mrs.  Leth- 
bury’s  next  words  showed  that  she  shared 
his  difficulty. 

“ Of  course  I don’t  want  to  hurry 
Jane—” 

“ Of  course  not,”  he  acquiesced. 

“ But  I pointed  out  to  her  that  a 
young  man  of  Mr.  Budd’s  impulsive 
temperament  might  — might  be  easily 
discouraged — ” 

“Yes;  and  what  did  she  say?” 

“ She  said  that  if  she  was  worth  win- 
ning she  was  worth  waiting  for.” 

VI 

The  period  of  Mr.  Budd’s  probation 
could  scarcely  have  cost  him  as  much 
mental  anguish  as  it  caused  his  would-be 
parents- in-1  a w\ 

Mrs.  Lethbury,  by  various  ruses,  tried 
to  shorten  the  ordeal,  but  Jane  remained 
inexorable;  and  each  morning  Lethbury 
came  down  to  breakfast  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  finding  a letter  of  withdrawal 
from  her  discouraged  suitor. 
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When  at  length  the  decisive  day  came, 
and  Mrs.  Lethbury,  at  its  ch^se,  stole 
into  the  library  with  an  air  of  cliast<'ued 
joy,  they  stood  for  a moment  without 
speaking;  then  Mrs.  l^ethbiiry  j)aid  a 
fitting  tribute  to  tlie  proprieties  by  falter- 
ing out:  “It  will  be  dreadful  to  have  to 
give  her  up — ” 

Lcrthbury  could  not  repress  a warning 
gesture;  but  even  as  it  eseaped  him,  he 
realized  that  his  wife’s  grief  was  gen- 
uine. 

“Of  course,  of  course,”  he  said,  vainly 
sounding  his  own  emotional  shallows  for 
an  answering  regret.  And  yet  it  was  his 
wife  who  had  suffered  most  from  Jane! 

Ele  had  fancied  that  these  sufferings 
would  be  effaced  by  the  milder  atmos- 
phere of  their  last  weeks  together;  but 
felicity  did  not  soften  Jane.  Not  for  a 
moment  did  she  relax  her  dominion:  she 
simply  widened  it  to  include  a new  sub- 
ject. Air.  Budd  found  himself  under 
orders  with  the  others;  and  a new  fear 
assailed  Lethbury  as  he  saw  Jane  assume 
prenuptial  control  of  her  betrothed. 
Lethbury  had  never  felt  any  strong  per- 
sonal interest  in  Mr.  Budd;  but,  as  Jane’s 
prospective  husband,  the  young  man  ex- 
cited his  sympathy.  To  his  surprise,  he 
found  that  Airs.  Lethbury  shared  the 
feeling. 

“ Fm  afraid  he  may  find  Jane  a little 
exacting,”  she  said,  after  an  evening 
dedicated  to  a stormy  discussion  of  the 
wedding  arrangements.  “ She  really 
ought  to  make  some  concessions.  If  he 
wants  to  be  married  in  a black  frock-coat 
instead  of  a dark  gray  one — ” She 
paused  and  looked  doubtfully  at  iMh- 
bury. 

“What  can  I do  about  it?”  he  said. 

“ You  might  explain  to  him — tell  him 
that  Jane  isn’t  always — ” 

Lethbury  made  an  impatient  gesture. 
“What  are  you  afraid  of?  Ilis  finding 
her  out  or  his  not  finding  her  out  ?” 

Mrs.  Lethbury  flushed.  “ You  put  it 
so  dreadfully!” 

Her  husband  mused  for  a moment; 
then  he  said  with  an  air  of  cheerful 
hypocrisy:  “After  all,  Budd  is  old 
enough  to  take  care  of  himself.” 

But  the  next  day  Airs.  Lethbury  sur- 
prised him.  Late  in  the  afternoon  she 
entered  the  library,  so  breathless  and  in- 
articulate that  he  scented  a catastrophe. 


“ Fve  done  it!”  slu*  cried. 

“ Done  what 

“ Told  him.”  She  nodded  toward  the 
door,  “lie's  just  gone.  Jane  is  out,  and 
I hud  a chance  to  talk  to  him  alone.” 

J.ethbury  puslu^l  a chair  forward  and 
she  sank  into  it. 

“What  did  you  tell  him?  That  she 
is  not  always — ” 

ATr<.  Lethbury  lifted  a tragic  eye. 
“No;  I told  him  that  she  alwavs  is — ” 

“Always  is—r 

“ Yes.” 

There  w’as  a pause.  Lethbury  made  a 
call  on  his  hoarded  philosophy.  He  saw 
Jane  suddenly  reinstated  in  her  evening 
seat  by  the  library  fire;  but  an  answer- 
ing chord  in  him  thrilled  at  his  wife’s 
heroism. 

“ Well — what  did  he  say?” 

Afrs.  Lethbury’s  agitation  deepened.  It 
was  clear  that  the  blow  had  fallen. 

“ He  ...  he  said  . . . that  we  . . . 
had  never  understood  Jane  ...  or  appre- 
ciated her  . . .”  The  final  syllables  were 
lost  in  her  handkerchief,  and  she  left 
him  marvelling  at  the  mechanism  of  a 
woman. 

After  that,  Lethbury  faced  the  future 
with  an  undaunted  eye.  They  had  done 
their  duty — at  least  his  wife  had  done 
hers — and  they  \vere  reaping  the  usual 
harvest  of  ingratitude  with  a zest  seldom 
accorded  to  such  reaping.  There  was  a 
marked  change  in  Mr.  Budd’s  manner, 
and  his  increasing  coldness  sent  a genial 
glow  through  Lethbury’s  system.  It  was 
easy  to  bear  with  Jane  in  the  light  of 
Mr.  Budd’s  disapproval. 

There  was  a good  deal  to  be  borne  in 
the  last  days,  and  the  brunt  of  it  fell  on 
Airs.  Lethbury.  Jane  marked  her  transi- 
tion to  the  married  state  by  an  appropri- 
ate but  incongruous  display  of  nerves. 
She  became  sentimental,  hysterical  and 
reluctant.  She  quarrelled  with  her  be- 
trothed and  threatened  to  return  the 
ring.  Mrs.  Lethbury  had  to  intervene, 
and  Lethbury  felt  the  hovering  sword  of 
destiny.  But  the  blow  was  suspended. 
Air.  Budd’s  chivalry  was  proof  against 
all  his  bride’s  caprices,  and  his  devotion 
throve  on  her  cruelty.  Lethbury  feared 
that  he  was  too  faithful,  too  enduring, 
and  longed  to  urge  him  to  vary  his  tac- 
tics. Jane  presently  reappeared  with  the 
ring  on  her  finger,  and  consented  to  try 
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on  the  wedding-dress;  but  her  uneer- 
tainties,  her  reactions,  were  prolonp:ed  till 
the  final  day. 

When  it  dawned,  Lethhury  was  still  in 
an  ecstasy  of  apprehension.  PVeling  rea- 
sonably sure  of  the  principal  actors,  he 
had  centred  his  fears  on  incidental  pos- 
sibilities. The  clerjryraan  mip;ht  have 
a stroke,  or  the  church  might  burn  rff^wn, 
or  there  might  be  something  wrong  with 
the  license.  He  did  all  that  was  humanly 
possible  to  avert  such  contingencies,  but 
there  remained  that  incalculable  factor 
known  as  the  hand  of  God.  Lethhury 
seemed  to  feel  it  groping  for  him. 

In  the  church  it  almost  had  him  by 
the  nape.  Mr.  Budd  was  late;  and  for 
five  immeasurable  minutes  Lethhury  and 
Jane  faced  a churchful  of  conjecture. 
Then  the  bridegroom  appeared,  flushed 
but  chivalrous,  and  explaining  to  his 
father-in-law  under  cover  of  the  ritual 
that  he  had  torn  his  glove  and  had  to  go 
back  for  another. 

“ You’ll  be  losing  the  ring  next,”  mut- 
tered Ix^thbury;  but  ^!r.  Budd  producinl 
this  article  punctually,  and  a inonaMit  or 
two  later  was  bearing  its  w(*arer  captive 
down  the  aisle. 

At  the  wedding-breakfast  Lethhury 
caught  his  wife’s  eye  fixed  on  him  in 
mild  disapproval,  and  understood  that 
his  hilarity  was  exc(‘eding  the  bounds  of 
fitness.  He  piilb'd  himself  together,  and 
tried  to  subdue  his  tone;  Init  his  jubila- 
tion bubbled  over  like  a chami)agn<'-glass 
perpetually  refilled.  The  deeper  his 
draughts,  the  higher  it  rose. 


It  was  at  the  brim  when,  in  the  wake 
of  the  dispersing  guests,  Jane  came  down 
in  her  travelling-dress  and  fell  on  her 
mothers  neck. 

‘‘  I can’t  leave  you !”  she  w^aihKl,  and 
T.^thbury  felt  as  suddenly  sobered  as  a 
man  under  a douche.  But  if  the  bride 
was  reluctant  her  captor  was  relentless. 
Never  had  Mr.  Budd  been  more  domi- 
nant, more  aquiline.  Lethbury’s  last 
fears  were  dissipated  as  the  young  man 
snatched  Jane  from  her  mother’s  bosom 
ami  bore  her  off  to  the  brougham. 

The  brougham  rolled  away,  the  last 
milliner’s  girl  forsook  her  post  by  the 
awning,  the  red  caiqK^t  was  folded  up, 
and  the  house  door  closed.  T.,ethbury 
stood  alone  in  the  hall  with  his  wife. 
As  he  turned  toward  her,  he  noticed  the 
look  of  tired  heroism  in  her  eyes,  the 
deepened  lines  of  her  face.  They  re- 
flected his  own  symptoms  too  accurately 
not  to  appeal  to  him.  The  nervous  ten- 
sion had  been  horrible.  He  went  up  to 
her,  and  an  answering  impulse  made  lier 
lay  a hand  on  his  arm.  He  held  it  there 
a moment. 

“ Let  us  go  off  and  have  a jolly  little 
dinner  at  a restaurant,”  he  proposed. 

There  had  bfHMi  a time  when  such  a 
suggestion  would  have  surpris(»d  her  to 
th(‘  verge  of  disai)proval ; but  now  she 
agrecal  to  it  at  on(‘(\ 

Oh,  that  would  be  so  nice,”  she  mur- 
mured with  a great  sigh  of  ndief  and 
assuagement. 

Jane  had  fultill(*d  her  mission  after 
all:  slie  had  drawn  them  togeth(‘r  at  la-t. 


Progress 

BY  ROBERT  GILBERT  WELSH 

I FILL  ('olomb(>*s  w(‘st(Ting  sail, 

1 work  through  (h-omwell’s  S])l(‘en. 
T crush  th(‘  Bourbons  wluui  they  fail, 
T hr(‘ak  the  Guillotiiu'. 

Who  fares  with  me  along  tlie  way. 

Nor  stays  for  fear  and  ruth. 

TTis  lieresy  of  yesterday 
Shall  he  to-morrow's  trutli. 
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offered  as  a soothing  draught  the  old, 
deadly  formula,  always  an  immediate 
restorative  of  good  feeling,  ‘‘  But  then, 
you  know,  Mr.  McWhirter,  we  never  think 
of  you  as  a Westerner!”  Variations  of 
this  formula  are  common  enough  on  the 
lips  of  New-Yorkers  and  Bostonians;  al- 
though no  Philadelphian  of  really  good 
feeling  ever  reminds  the  Westerner  of 
his  origin,  because  of  a polite  fear  that 
the  stranger  may  be  sensitive  about  not 
being  a Philadelphian. 

However,  this  interesting  provincialism 
is  confined  to  no  particular  quarter  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  neither  to  East 
Bridgewater  nor  to  Elizabeth,  New  Jer- 
sey. It  was  an  Albany  clergyman  who 
said  to  the  writer,  with  the  most  genial 
approbation  of  the  Central  States:  ‘‘Yes, 
indeed,  the  people  from  your  part  of  the 
country  are  improving  steadily.  Members 
of  the  younger  generation  have  come  East 
to  our  schools  and  colleges ; they  visit  our 
young  people;  they  study  our  manners 
and  ways  of  life, — and  thus,  returning 
home,  bring  the  West  more  and  more 
toward  the  standard.”  Nothing  could 
have  reminded  one  more  vividly  of  the 
one-time  popular  song: 

Of  course  you  can  never  be  like  us. 

Ilut  be  as  like  us  as  it’s  possible  to  be. 

Certainly  “ society  ” in  a middle-sized 
town  of  the  Central  States  is  in  a few 
respects  unlike  that  to  be  found  in  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  New  York,  or,  indeed, 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  and  possesses 
some  characteristics  of  its  own.  There 
are  no  “ professional  society  people  ”;  and 
“ social  relaxation  ” for  the  young  genera- 
tion of  men  means  a holiday ; to  the  older 
generation  it  usually  means  the  neces- 
sity for  a tired  man  to  go  out  and  get 
more  tired. 

Towns,  of  course,  differ  in  character 
(piite  as  widely  as  individuals  differ,  and 
they  do  not  greet  with  enthusiasm  ob- 
servations concerning  their  similarities 
any  more  than  people  do.  Detroit  does 
not  enjoy  hearing  from  the  stranger  that 
Detroit  reminds  of  Indianapolis;  nor 
does  Indianapollt  • too  persistently  urge 
any  claim  that  it  is  like  Detroit.  Colum- 
bus is  far  from  pressing  upon  the  visitor 
its  points  of  similarity  to  Detroit,  Indi- 
anapolis, Springfield  (Illinois),  Omaha, 
or  St.  Paul,  yet  it  is  not  bitterly  resentful 


of  remarks  to  the  effect  that  it  reminds  one 
of  New  York;  though  Louisville,  which 
has  more  civic  pride  than  any  other  place 
in  the  world,  somewhat  tolerantly  allows 
you  to  say  that  New  York  reminds  you 
of  Louisville. 

Nevertheless  the  polite  visitor  discovers 
an  inward  something  in  almost  all  the 
large  towns  of  the  Central  States  that  he 
feels  is  typical;  a resemblance  in  social 
spirit  that  is  elusively  prevalent,  which, 
evading  definition,  though  often  showing 
itself  quite  tangibly,  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  confine  within  the  bounds  of  uncontra- 
dictory adjectives  as  that  which  we  mean 
when  we  speak  of  the  typically  American. 
Nor  can  we  wholly  solve  the  difficulty 
by  a study  of  the  society  of  any  particular 
city  of  this  region,  for  there  is  none  that 
we  dare  call  an  “ average  city  ” of  the 
Central  States.  However,  we  may  come 
near  it  by  considering  one  of  the  largo 
towns  in  its  lighter  aspects,  forgetting 
ninety-nine  and  nine-tenths  per  cent,  of 
its  population  and  the  graver  potentiali- 
ties which  lie  in  the  mass  of  its  people. 

An  Easterner  at  a dance,  a dinner,  a 
club,  or  at  a theatre  in  this  city  would 
observe  very  few  differences  between  the 
people  he  would  meet  and  those  he  might 
encounter  in  a place  of  like  population 
(between  150,000  and  250,000)  east  of  the 
Alleghenies;  indeed,  the  difference  that 
does  strike  the  traveller  at  first  glance 
is  that  the  former  are  somewhat  more 
cosmopolitan  in  point  of  view;  they  have 
“ been  about  ” more ; they  are  more  tol- 
erant; and  they  have  a greater  breadth 
of  thought,  geographically. 

They  are  pleasant  people  to  know; 
easy-going,  yet  not  happy-go-lucky;  pos- 
sessing energy  without  rush,  and  gay- 
ety  without  extravagance.  They  have 
a way  of  being  hospitable  without  exer- 
tion, which  they  inherit  from  half  their 
ancestry,  which  was  Southern,  and  a way 
of  competently  entertaining  each  othei* 
and  their  visitors  without  lavishness, — a 
trait  they  inherit  from  the  other  half, 
which  came  from  New  England.  Then, 
too,  pioneer  conditions  are  not  so  remote 
that  the  training  of  grandfathers  and 
great-grandfathers  has  been  lost.  These 
forebears  had  a struggle  with  the  earth 
and  the  wilderness  severe  enough  to  leave 
a mark  upon  the  fourth  generation ; there- 
fore the  third  and  fourth  generations  feel 
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jrot  alontc  together,”  and  the  married  flirt 
vho  carries  flirtation  beyond  a cheering 
interest  is  quite  unknown.  As  the  liter- 
ary club  essay  might  remark,  “ a highly 
moral  tone  prevails.” 

One  of  the  things  that  surprise  a male 
visitor  at  the  men’s  clubs  is  that  he 
sometimes  hears  the  voices  of  women. 
Certain  portions  of  the  club-houses  are 
ncee^sible  to  women ; they  come  there  for 
lunch,  attended  and  unattended  by  mem- 
hi  Ts : they  give  teas  and  dinners,  and  even 
children's  parties,  at  the  clubs;  and  dar- 
incr  indeed  would  be  the  bachelor  (none 
but  a bachelor  can  be  conceived  as  thus 
foolhardy)  who  offered  to  amend  the 
rules  permitting  them  to  do  so. 

Only  a half-dozen  or  so  families  have 
houses  in  the  country  within  driving  dis- 
tance of  the  city;  many  take  cottages  or 
gypsy  it  expensively  in  hotels  during  the 
suinmrr;  but  the  larger  number  spend 
the  warm  months  contentedly  at  home; 
for  the  town  is  like  gardens  in  a big 
grove.  A bird’s-eye  view  shows  only  a 
jut  ting  roof-corner  here  and  there  among 
the  thick  foliage;  and  the  country  club 
is  within  easy  reach.  The  country  club 
gives  the  gayest  and  happiest  and  laziest 
part  of  town’s  life,  from  the  first  of  May 
until  November.  It  is  on  a high  bluff 
among  tall  forest  trees,  where  there  is 
always  a breeze  and  always  some  coolness. 
Here  there  are  to  be  found,  nearly  al- 
ways, out-of-town  men  who  serve  as  an 
e xcuse  for  a dinner,  and  out-of-town  girls 
for  whom  dances  are  arranged ; and  here, 
on  the  terrace  or  on  the  river-bank  below, 
or  in  quiet  comers  of  the  long  veranda 
when  the  music  of  the  Saturday  evening 
liop  is  going  inside,  the  youth  of  the  city 
usually  propose.  This  has  almost  the 
s metity  of  custom. 

T’  ? vehicles  which  drive  up  to  the 
porte-cochere  are  not  such  as  you  would 
see  at  Ardsley,  for  instance.  Now  and 
then  will  come  one  which  might  pass 
muster  in  that  class,  but  rarely;  most  of 
them  are  of  another  character.  The 
horses  get  over  the  ground  rapidly,  but 
w'ithout  a suggestion  of  the  park;  and 
most  of  them  are  of  trim,  fast.  Western 
breeds ; about  one  in  a hundred  is  docked 
— and  that  one  wishing,  in  fly-time,  that 
he  were  an  automobile.  Many  auto- 
mobiles come,  of  course,  but  rtmabouts 
and  phaetons  prevail,  the  harness  being 


as  neat  as  it  is  plain.  Sometimes  a 
jovial  party  will  arrive  in  several  big 
park  brakes,  but  these,  alas!  are  rented, 
and  the  drivers  slouch  on  the  seats  in 
the  rustiest  of  mixed  liveries. 

It  is  an  old  cry  of  the  Englishman,  the 
objection  to  the  voice  and  accent  of  the 
American  woman.  The  Easterner  pass- 
es on  the  complaint,  alleging  that  it  is 
the  women  of  the  West  and  of  the  Cen- 
tral States  who  are  loud-voiced,  nasal, 
r- burring,  and  twangy.  Mr.  Kipling 
vouchsafed  expression  of  his  opinion, 
once  on  a time,  to  this  effect:  ‘‘How 
pleasant  in  every  way  is  a nice  American 
whose  tongue  is  cleansed  of  ‘ right  here,’ 
‘ all  the  time,’  ‘ noos,’  ‘ revoo,’  ‘ raound,’ 
and  the  Falling  Cadence.” 

Of  course  the  question  of  rising  or 
falling  inflections  is  only  an  affair  of 
personal  preference  with  each  individual; 
and  the  American  has  a perfect  right  to 
object  to  the  rising  inflection,  what  ho 
has  chosen  to  call  the  ‘^English  sing- 
song”; and,  as  a matter  by-the-way,  Mr. 
Kipling’s  ear  betrayed  him  when  he 
thought  he  heard  revoo  ” for  review,” 
no  adult  American  (without  physical  im- 
pediment of  speech)  ever  having  pro- 
nounced ‘^review”  revoo,”  though  he 
does,  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  say 
“ constitootional,”  and  has  good  author- 
ity therefor. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  of  the 
pronunciation  in  the  Central  States,  com- 
mon to  educated  people  of  such  cities  as 
Cincinnati,  Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Colum- 
bus, Minneapolis,  or  Chicago — peculiari- 
ties which  are  not  necessarily  faults;  but 
the  voices  of  the  women  of  these  ijlnees 
have  suffered  less  from  the  climate  than 
from  the  old  slander;  and  on  the  porches 
of  the  country  club  of  the  city  at  which 
we  are  glancing  you  will  hear  a twang  no 
oftener  than  you  will  anywdiere  else. 
Every  society  in  the  world  contains  in- 
dividual members  who  are  precisians  in 
si>eech,  and  individuals  who  have  voices 
unpleasing  in  quality;  and  of  course,  as 
it  is  everywhere  else,  so  it  is  here.  Eu- 
rope has  long  judged  Americans  by  the 
loud  and  impertinent  American  tourist; 
that  is  natural,  because  the  loud  and  im- 
pertinent attract  attention,  wliile  the 
gentle  and  well  - mannered  travellers 
(largely  in  the  majority)  are  not  noticed. 
Thus  the  East  has  elected  to  sniff  now’ 
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The  Bridal  Pair 

BY  ROBERT  IK  CHAMBERS 


I 

‘‘  JOURNEYS  END  IN  LOVERS  MEETINCJ  ’’ 

" ¥ F I were  youT  said  the  elder  man, 

I “I  should  take  three  months’  solid 

^ rest.” 

A month  is  enough,”  said  the  young- 
er man.  “Ozone  will  do  it;  tlie  first 
brace  of  grouse  I bag  will  do  it — ” He 
broke  ofi  abruptly,  staring  at  the  line  of 
dimly  lighted  cars,  where  negro  porters 
stood  by  the  vestibuled  sleepers,  directing 
passengers  to  state-rooms  and  berths. 

“Dog  all  right,  doctor?”  inquired  the 
elder  man,  pleasantly. 

“ All  right,  doctor.”  replied  the  young- 
er; “I  spoke  to  the  baggage-master.” 

There  was  a silence;  the  elder  man 
cliewed  an  unlighted  cigar  reflectively, 
watching  his  companion  with  keen  nar- 
rowing eyes. 

The  younger  physician  stood  full  in 
the  white  electric  light,  lean  liead  lower- 
ed, apparently  preoccupied  with  a study 
of  his  own  shadow  swimming  and  quiver- 
ing on  the  asphalt  at  his  feet. 

“ So  you  fear  I may  break  down  ?”  he 
observed,  without  raising  his  head. 

“ I think  you’re  tired  out,”  said  the 
other. 

“ That’s  a more  agreeable  way  of  ex- 
])ressing  it,”  snid  the  young  fellow.  “I 
hear” — he  hesitated,  with  a faint  trace 
of  irritation — “I  understand  that  Forbes 
Stanly  thinks  me  incmtally  unsound.” 

“ He  i)robably  suspects  what  you’re 
up  to/’  said  the  elder  man,  soberly. 

“ Well,  what  will  he  do  when  I an- 
nounce my  germ  theory?  Put  me  in  a 
strait-jacket  ?" 

“ He’ll  say  you’re  mad,  until  you  prove 
it  ; every  physician  will  agree  with  him — 
until  your  radium  test  shows  us  the 
microbe  of  insanitv..” 

“ Doctor,”  said  the  young  man,  abrupt- 
ly. “ I’m  going  to  admit  something — to 

ff 

yon. 

“All  right;  go  ahead  and  admit  it.” 


“ Well,  I am  a bit  worried  about  my 
own  condition.” 

“ It's  time  you  were,’’  observed  the 
other. 

‘‘Yes — it’s  about  time.  Doctor,  I am 
seriously  affected.” 

The  elder  man  looked  up  sharply. 

“ Yes,  I'm — in  love.” 

“ Ah !”  muttered  the  elder  physician, 
amused  and  a trifle  disgusted, — “ so  that’s 
your  malady,  is  it  ?’’ 

“A  malady — yes; — not  explainable  by 
our  germ  theory, — not  affected  by  radio- 
activity. Doctor,  I’m  speaking  lightly 
enough,  but  there’s  no  happiness  in  it.” 

“ Ne\’er  is,”  commented  the  other, 
striking  a match  and  lighting  his  ragged 
cigar.  After  a puff  or  two  ihe  cigar  went 
out.  “ All  I have  to  say,”  he  added, 
“ is,  don’t  do  it  just  now.  Show  me  a 
scale  of  pure  radium  and  I’ll  give  you 
leave  to  marry  every  spinster  in  New 
York.  In  the  mean  time  go  and  shoot 
a few  dozen  harmless,  happy  grouse; 
they  can’t  shoot  back.  But  let  love  alone. 
. . . By-the-way,  who  is  she?” 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“ You  know  her  name,  I suppose  ?” 

The  j oung  fellow  shook  his  hearl.  “ I 
don’t  even  know  where  she  lives,”  he 
said,  finally. 

After  a pause  the  elder  man  took  him 
gently  by  the  arm:  “Are  you  sul)ject 
to  this  sort  of  thing?  Are  you  suscep- 
tible?” 

“ No,  not  at  all.” 

“Ever  before  in  love?” 

“ Yes — once.” 

“ When  ?” 

“ Wlien  I was  about  ten  years  ohl. 
Her  name  was  Rosamund, — aged  eight. 
I never  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  lier. 
She  died  recently,  I believe.” 

The  reply  was  so  quietly  serious,  so 
destitute  of  any  suspicion  of  humor,  that 
the  elder  man’s  smile  faded;  and  again 
he  east  one  of  his  swift,  k(-en  glances  at 
his  companion. 
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finri  x\siatic  insanity/^  replied  the  doctor, 
fro<  ^ d- 1]  11  ru  ored  I y . 

Was  you  over  to  them  parts  i*'’ 

“ For  three  years/’  He  whistled  the 
do]L?’  in  from  the  road,  where  several  yel- 
low curs  were  walking  round  and  round 
him,  every  hair  on  end. 

The  landlord  said:  “You  look  a little 
peaked  yourself.  Take  it  easy  the  fust,  is 
my  advice.” 

His  guest  nodded  abstractedly,  linger- 
ing on  the  veranda,  preoccupied  with 
the  beauty  of  the  village  street,  which 
stretched  away  westward  under  tall  elms. 
Autumn-tinted  hills  closed  the  vista;  be- 
yond them  spread  the  blue  sky. 

“The  cemetery  lies  that  way,  d(,es  it 
not  ?”  inquired  the  young  man. 

“ Straight  ahead,”  said  the  landlord. 

“ Take  the  road  to  the  Holler.” 

“Do  you” — the  doctor  hesitated — “do 
you  recall  a funeral  there  three  years 
ago 

“Whose?'’  asked  his  host,  bluntly. 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“I'll  ask  my  w^oman ; she  saves  them 
funeral  pieces  an’  makes  a album.  . . . 
Friend  o’  yours  buried  there?” 

‘‘  No.'’ 

The  landlord  sauntered  toward  the 
bar  - room,  where  tw^o  fellow  - taxpayers 
st^'od  shuffling  their  feet  impatiently. 

“ Waal,  good-luck.  Doc,”  he  said,  with- 
out intentional  offence ; “ supper’s  at  six. 
We’ll  try  an’  make  you  comfortable.” 

“ Thank  you,”  replieii  the  doctor, 
stepping  out  into  the  road,  and  motion- 
ing the  white  setter  to  heel. 

“ I remember  now,”  he  muttered,  as 
he  turned  northward,  where  the  road 
forked;  “the  cemetery  lies  to  the  west- 
ward;— there  should  be  a lane  at  the 
next  turning — ” 

He  hesitated  and  stopped,  then  re- 
sumed his  course,  mumbling  to  himself: 
“ I can  pass  the  cemetery  later ; she 
would  not  be  there; — I don’t  think  I 
shall  ever  see  her  again.  . . . I — I won- 
der whether  I am — perfectly — well — ” 

The  words  were  suddenly  lost  in  a 
sharp  indrawn  breath;  his  heart  ceased 
beating,  fluttered,  then  throbbed  on  vio- 
lently; and  he  shook  from  head  to  foot. 

There  was  a glimmer  of  a summer 
gown  under  the  trees;  a figure  passed 
from  shadow  to  sunshine,  and  again  into 
the  cool  dusk  of  a leafy  lane. 


The  pallor  of  the  young  fellow's  face 
changed;  a heavy  flush  spread  from 
forehead  to  neck ; he  strode  forward, 
dazenL  deafened  by  the  tumult  of  his 
drumming  pulses.  The  dog,  alert,  sus- 
picious, led  the  'way,  w^heeliug  into  the 
bramble-bordered  lane,  only  to  halt,  turn 
back,  and  fall  in  behind  his  master  again. 

In  the  lane  ahead  the  light  summer 
gown  fluttered  under  the  foliage,  bright 
in  the  sunlight,  almost  lost  in  the  shad- 
ows. Then  he  saw  her  on  the  hill’s  breezy 
crest,  poised  for  a moment  against  the 
sky. 

When  at  length  he  reached  the  hill, 
he  found  her  seated  in  the  shade  of  a 
pine.  She  looked  up  serenely,  as  though 
she  had  expected  him,  and  they  faced 
each  other.  A moment  later  his  dog  left 
him,  sneaking  away  without  a sound. 

When  he  strove  to  speak,  his  voice  had 
an  unknown  tone  to  him.  Her  upturned 
face  was  his  only  answer.  The  breeze  in 
the  pine-tops,  which  had  been  stirring 
monotonously,  cea.sed. 

Ill 

Her  delicate  face  was  like  a blos-som 
lifted  in  the  still  air;  her  upward  glance 
chained  him  to  silence.  The  first  breeze 
broke  the  spell:  he  spoke  a word,  then 
speech  died  on  hi^  lips*;  he  stood  twist- 
ing his  shooting-cap,  confused,  not  dar- 
ing to  continue. 

The  girl  leaned  back,  supporting  her 
weight  on  one  arm,  fingers  almost  buried 
in  the  deep  green  moss. 

“It  is  three  years  to-day,”  he  said,  in 
the  dull  voice  of  one  who  dreams; — 
“three  years  to-day.  May  I not  speak?” 

In  her  lowered  head  and  eyes  he  read 
acquiescence;  in  her  silence,  consent. 

“ Three  years  ago  to-day,”  he  repeated ; 
“ the  anniversary  has  given  me  courage 
to  speak  to  you.  Surely  you  will  not 
take  offence; — we  have  travelled  so  far 
together ! — from  the  end  of  the  world 
to  the  end  of  it,  and  back  again,  here,— 
to  this  place  of  all  places  in  the  world! 
And  now  to  find  you  here  on  this  day 
of  all  days — here  within  a step  of  our 
first  meeting-place — three  years  ago  to- 
day ! And  all  the  world  we  have  travelled 
over  since,  never  speaking,  yet  ever  pass- 
ing on  paths  parallel — paths  which  for 
thousands  of  miles  ran  almost  within 
arm’s-distance — ” 
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She  raised  her  head  slowly,  looking  out 
from  the  shadows  of  the  pines  into  the 
sunshine.  Her  dreamy  eyes  rested  on 
acres  of  golden-rod  and  hill-side  bram- 
bles quivering  in  the  September  heat; 
on  fern-choked  gullies  edged  with  alder; 
on  brown  and  purple  grasses;  on  pine 
thickets  where  slim  silver  - birches  glim- 
mered. 

‘‘Will  you  speak  to  me?’’  he  asked. 
“ 1 have  never  even  heard  t^e  sound  of 
your  voice.” 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him,  touch- 
ing with  idle  fingers  the  soft  hair  curling 
on  her  temples.  Then  she  bent  her  head 
once  more,  the  faintest  shadow  of  a smile 
in  her  eyes. 

“ Because,”  he  said,  humbly,  “ these 
long  years  of  silent  recognition  count 
for  something!  And  then  the  strange- 
ness of  it! — the  fate  of  it, — the  quiet 
destiny  that  ruled  our  lives, — that  rules 
them  now  — now  as  I am  speaking, 
weighting  every  second  with  its  tiny 
burden  of  fate.” 

She  straightened  up,  lifting  her  half- 
buried  hand  from  the  moss;  and  he  saw 
the  imprint  there  where  the  palm  and 
fingers  had  rested. 

“Three  years  that  end  to-day — end 
with  the  new  moon,”  he  said.  “ Do  you 
remember  <” 

“ Yes,”  she  said. 

He  quivered  at  the  sound  of  her  voice. 
“ You  were  there,  just  beyond  those  oak^^,” 
he  said,  eagerly ; “ we  can  see  them  from 
here.  The  road  turns  there — ” 

“ Turns  by  the  cemetery,”  she  mur- 
mured. 

“ Yes,  yes,  by  the  cemetery ! You  had 
been  there,  I think.” 

“ Do  you  remember  that  ?”  she  asked. 

“ I have  never  forgotten — never !”  he 
repeated,  striving  to  hold  her  eyes  to 
his  own ; “ it  was  not  twilight ; there 
was  a glimmer  of  day  in  the  west,  but 
the  woods  were  darkening,  and  the  new 
moon  lay  in  the  sky,  and  the  evening  was 
very  clear  and  still.” 

Impulsively  he  dropped  on  one  knee 
beside  her  to  see  her  face;  and  as  he 
spoke,  curbing  bis  emotion  and  impa- 
tience with  that  subtle  deference  which 
is  inbred  in  men  or  never  acquired,  she 
stole  a glance  at  him;  and  his  worn 
visage  brightened  as  though  touched 
with  sunlight. 


“ The  second  time  I saw  you  was  in 
New  York,”  he  said, — “ only  a glimpse 
of  your  face  in  the  crowd — but  I knew 
you.” 

“ I saw  you,”  she  mused. 

“ Did  you  ?”  he  cried,  enchanted.  “ I 
dared  not  believe  that  you  recognized 
me. 

“ Yes,  I knew  you.  . . . Tell  me  more.” 

The  thrilling  voice  set  him  aflame; 
faint  danger-signals  tinted  her  face  and 
neck. 

“ In  December,”  he  went  on,  unstead- 
ily, “ I saw  you  in  Paris — I saw  only 
you  amid  the  thousand  faces  in  the 
candle-light  of  Notre  Dame.” 

“ And  I saw  you.  . . . And  then?” 

“ And  then  two  months  of  darkness. 
. . . And  at  last  a light — moonlight — 
and  you  on  the  terrace  at  Amara.” 

“ There  was  only  a flower-bed, — a few 
spikes  of  white  hyacinths  between  us,” 
she  said,  dreamily. 

He  strove  to  speak  coolly.  “ Day  and 
night  have  built  many  a wall  between  us; 
— was  that  you  who  passed  me  in  the 
starlight,  so  close  that  our  shoulders 
touched,  in  that  narrow  street  in  Sa- 
marcand?  And  the  dark  figure  with 
you — ” 

“ Yes,  it  was  I and  my  attendant.” 

“And  ...  . you,  there  in  the  fog — ” 

“At  Archangel?  Yes,  it  was  1.” 

“ On  the  Goryn  ?” 

“ It  was  I.  . . . And  I am  here  at  last 
— with  you.  It  is  our  destiny.” 

So,  kneeling  there  beside  her  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pines,  she  absolved  him 
in  their  dim  confessional,  holding  him 
guiltless  under  the  destiny  that  awaits 
us  all. 

Again  that  illumination  touched  his 
haggard  face  as  though  brightened  by  a 
sun  ray  stealing  through  the  still  foliage 
above.  He  grew  younger  under  the’  level 
beauty  of  her  gaze;  care  fell  from  him 
like  a mask;  the  shadows  that  had  haunt- 
ed his  eyes  faded;  youth  awoke,  trans- 
figuring him  and  all  his  eyes  beheld. 

Made  prisoner  by  love,  adoring  her, 
fearing  her,  he  knelt  beside  her,  knowing 
already  that  she  had  surrendered,  though 
fearful  yet  by  word  or  gesture  or  a 
glance  to  claim  what  destiny  was  hold- 
ing for  him — ^holding  securely,  inexora- 
bly, for  him  alone. 
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IV 

He  spoke  of  her  kindness  in  under- 
standing him,  and  of  his  gratitude;  of 
her  generosity,  of  his  wonder  that  she 
had  ever  noticed  him  on  his  way  through 
the  world. 

I cannot  believe  that  we  have  never 
before  spoken  to  each  other,”  he  said, — 
that  I do  not  even  know  your  name. 
Surely  there  was  once  a corner  in  the 
land  of  childhood  where  we  sat  together 
when  the  world  was  younger.” 

She  said,  dreamily,  Have  you  for- 
gotten ?” 

Forgotten 

“ That  sunnv  corner  in  the  land  of 
childhood.” 

Had  you  been  there,  I should  not 
have  forgotten,”  he  replied,  troubled. 

“ Look  at  me,”  she  said.  Her  lovely 
eyes  met  his;  under  the  ]>enetrating 
sweetness  of  her  gaze  his  heart  quickened 
and  grew  restless  and  his  uneasy  soul 
stirred,  awaking  memories. 

‘‘  There  was  a child,”  she  said, — “ years 
ago;  a child  at  school.  You  sometimes 
looked  at  her;  you  never  spoke.  Do  you 
rememl)er  ?” 

He  rose  to  his  feet,  staring  down  at 
her. 

‘‘Do  you  remember?”  she  asked  again. 

“Rosamund!  Do  you  mean  Rosa- 
mund ? How  should  you  know  that  he 
faltered. 

The  struggle  for  memory  focussed  all 
his  groping  senses;  his  eyes  seemed  to 
look  her  through  and  through. 

“How  can  you  know?”  he  repeated, 
unsteadily.  “ You  are  not  Rosamund. 
. . . Are  you?  ....  She  is  dead.  I 
heard  that  she  was  dead.  . . . Are  you 
BosamundV* 

“ Do  you  not  know  ?” 

“Yes;  you  are  not  Rosamund.  . . . 
What  do  you  know  of  her  ?” 

“ r think  she  loved  you.” 

“ Is  she  dead  ?” 

The  girl  looked  up  at  him,  smiling, 
following  with  delicate  perception  the  se- 
quence of  his  thoughts;  and  already  his 
thoughts  were  far  from  the  child  Rosa- 
mund, a sweetheart  of  a day  long  since 
immortal; — already  he  had  forgotten  his 
question,  though  the  question  was  of  life 
or  death. 

Sadness  and  unrest  and  the  passing  of 
souls  concerned  not  him;  she  knew  that 


all  his  thoughts  were  centred  on  her; 
that  he  was  already  living  over  once  more 
the  \ii<t  three  years,  with  all  their  mys- 
teiy  and  charm,  savoring  their  fragrance 
anew  in  the  exquisite  enchantment  of 
her  presence. 

Through  the  autumn  silence  the  pines 
began  to  sway  in  a wind  unfelt  below. 
She  raised  her  eyes  and  saw  their  green 
crests  shimmering  and  swimming  in  a 
cool  current;  a thrilling  sound  stole  out, 
and  with  it  floati'd  the  pine  perfume,  ex- 
haling in  the  sunshine.  He  heard  the 
dreamy  harmony  above,  looked  up;  then, 
troubled,  sombre,  moved  by  he  knew  not 
wbnt,  he  knelt  once  more  in  the  shadow 
beside  her, — cl(»se  beside  her. 

She  did  not  stir.  Their  destiny  was 
closi*  upon  them.  It  came  in  the  guise 
of  love. 

He  bent  nearer.  “ I love  you,”  he  said. 
“ I loved  you  from  the  first.  And  shall 
forever.  You  knew  it  long  ago.” 

She  did  not  move. 

“ Y ou  knew  I loved  vou  C 

“ Yes,  I knew  it.” 

The  emotion  in  her  voice,  in  every 
delicate  contour  of  her  face,  pleaded  for 
mercy.  He  gave  her  none,  and  she  bent 
her  head  in  silence,  clasped  hands  tight- 
ening. 

And  when  at  last  he  had  had  his  say, 
tile  burning  word'^  still  rang  in  her  ears 
through  the  silence.  A curious  faintness 
stole  upon  her,  coming  stealthily  like  a 
hateful  thing.  She  strove  to  put  it  from 
her,  to  listen,  to  rememlier  and  under- 
stand the  words  he  had  spoken,  but  the 
dull  confusion  grew  with  the  sound  of 
the  pines. 

“Will  you  love  me?  Will  you  try  to 
love  me?*' 

“I  love  you,”  she  said;  “I  have  loved 
you  so  many,  many  years; — I — I am 
Rosamund — ” 

She  how’ed  her  head  and  covered  her 
face  with  both  hands. 

“ Rosamund!  Rosamund!”  he  breathed, 
enraptiinKl. 

Slie  drop])ed  her  hands  with  a little 
cry;  the  frightened  sw^eetncss  of  her  eyes 
held  back  his  outstretched  arms.  “Do 
not  touch  me.”  she  wdiispered;  “you  will 
not  touch  me,  wdll  you? — not  yet; — not 
now.  Wait  till  I understand!”  She 
press(Ml  her  liands  to  her  eyes,  then  again 
let  them  fall,  staring  straight  at  him. 
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**  I loved  you  so !”  she  whispered.  “ Why 
(lid  you  wait?” 

Rosamund ! Rosamund !”  he  cried, 
sorrowfully,  "what  are  you  saying?  I 
do  not  understand;  I can  understand 
nothing  save  that  I worship  you.  May 
I not  touch  you  ? — touch  your  band, 
Rosamund  ? I love  you  so.” 

" And  I love  you.  I beg  you  not  to 
touch  me, — not  yet.  There  is  something 
— some  reason  why — ” 

" Tell  me,  sweetheart.” 

" Do  you  not  know  ?” 

"By  Heaven,  I do  not!”  he  said, 
troubled  and  amazed. 

SI  10  cast  one  desi)orate,  unhappy  glance 
at  him,  tlien  rose  to  her  full  height,  gaz- 
ing out  over  the  hazy  valleys  to  where 
the  mountains  began,  piled  up  like  dim 
sun- tipped  clouds  in  the  north. 

The  hill  wind  stirred  her  hair  and 
fluttered  the  white  ribbons  at  waist  and 
shoiilcier.  The  golden-rod  swayed  in  the 
sunshine.  Below,  amid  yellow  tree-tops, 
the  roofs  and  chimneys  of  the  village 
glimmered. 

" Dear,  do  you  not  understand  ?”  she 
said.  " I low  can  I make  you  understand 
that  I love  you — too  late?” 

"Give  yourself  to  me,  Rosamund;  let 
me  touch  you, — let  me  take  you — ” 

" Will  you  love  me  always?” 

“ In  life,  in  death,  which  cannot 
part  us.  Will  you  marry  me.  Rosa- 
mund r’ 

She  looked  straight  into  his  eyes. 
" Dear,  do  you  not  understand  ? Have 
you  forgotten?  I died  three  years  ago 
to-day.” 

The  unearthly  sweetness  of  her  white 
face  startled  him.  A terrible  light  broke 
in  on  him;  his  heart  stood  still. 

In  his  dull  brain  words  were  sound- 
ing— his  own  words,  written  years 
ago : " When  Gcxl  takes  the  mind  and 
leaves  the  body  alive,  there  grows  in 
it,  sometimes,  a beauty  almost  supcir- 
natural.” 

He  had  seen  it  in  his  practice.  A thrill 
of  fright  penetrated  him,  piercing  every 
vein  with  its  chill.  He  strove  to  speak; 
his  lips  seemed  frozen;  he  stood  there 
before  her,  a ghastly  smile  stampefl  on 
his  face,  and  in  his  heart  terror. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Rosamund?”  he 
said  at  last. 

" That  I am  dead,  dear.  Did  you  not 


understand  that  ? I — I thought  you  knew 
it, — when  you  first  saw  me  at  the  cem- 
etery, after  all  those  years  since  child- 
hood. . . • Did  you  not  know  it?”  slie 
asked,  wistfully.  " I must  wait  for  my 
bridal.” 

Misery  whitened  his  face  as  he  raised 
his  head  and  looked  out  across  the  sun- 
lit world.  Something  had  smeared  and 
marred  the  fair  earth ; the  sun  grew  gray 
as  he  stared. 

Stupefied  by  the  crash,  the  ruins  of 
life  around  him,  he  stopd  mute,  erect, 
facing  the  west. 

She  whispered,  "Do  you  understand?” 

"Yes,”  he  said;  "we  will  wed  later. 
You  have  been  ill,  dear;  but  it  is  all 
right  now, — and  will  always  be — God 
help  us!  Love  is  stronger  than  all, — 
stronger  than  death.” 

" I know  it  is  stronger  than  death,” 
she  said,  looking  out  dreamily  over  the 
misty  valley. 

He  followed  her  gaze,  calmly,  serenely 
reviewing  all  that  he  must  renounce,  the 
happiness  of  wedlock,  children, — all  that 
a man  desires. 

Suddenly  instinct  stirred,  awaking 
man’s  only  friend — hope.  A lifetime 
for  the  battle! — for  a cure!  Hopeless? 
He  laughed  in  his  excitement.  Despair? 
— when  the  cure  lay  almost  within  his 
grasp! — the  work  he  had  given  his  life 
to!  A month  more  in  the  laboratory — 
two  months  — three  — perhaps  a year. 
What  of  it?  It  must  surely  come, — ^how 
could  he  fail  when  the  work  of  his  life 
meant  all  in  life  for  her? 

The  light  of  exaltation  slowly  faded 
from  his  • face : ominous  foreboding 
thoughts  crept  in ; fear  laid  a shaky 
hand  on  his  head,  which  fell  heavily 
forward,  on  his  breast. 

Science  and  man’s  cunning  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  world! 

" O God.”  he  groaned.  " for  Him  who 
cured  by  laying  on  His  hands!” 

V 

Xow  that  he  had  learned  her  name, 
and  that  her  father  was  alive,  he  stood 
mutely  beside  her,  staring  steadily  at 
the  eliimneys  and  stately  donnered 
roof  almost  hidden  behind  the  crim- 
son maple  foliage  across  the  valley — her 
home. 

She  had  seated  herself  once  more  upon 
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the  moss,  hands  clasped  upon  one  knee, 
looking  out  into  the  west  with  dreamy 
eyes. 

“ I shall  not  be  long,’^  he  said,  gently. 
“Will  you  wait  here  for  me?  I will 
bring  your  father  with  me.” 

“ I will  wait  for  you.  But  you  must 
come  before  the  new  moon.  Will  you? 
I must  go  when  the  new  moon  lies  in  the 
west.” 

“ Go,  dearest  ? Where  ?” 

“ I may  not  tell  you,”  she  sighed,  “ but 
you  will  know  very  soon, — very  soon  now. 
And  there  will  be  no  more  sorrow,  I 
think,”  she  added,  timidly. 

“ There  wdll  be  no  more  sorrow.”  he 
repeated,  quietly. 

“ For  the  former  things  are  passing 
away,”  she  said. 

He  broke  a heavy  spray  of  golden-rod 
and  laid  it  across  her  knees;  she  held  out 
a blossom  to  him — a blind  gentian,  blue 
as  her  eyes.  He  kissed  it. 

“ Be  with  me  when  the  new  moon 
conies,”  she  whispered.  “It  will  be  so 
sweet.  I will  teach  you  how  divine  is 
death,  if  you  will  come.” 

“ You  shall  teach  me  the  sweetness  of 
life,”  he  said,  tremulously. 

“ Yes — life.  I did  not  know  you  called 
it  by  its  truest  name.” 

So  he  went  away,  trudging  sturdily 
down  the  lane,  gun  glistening  on  his 
shoulder. 

^\^lere  the  lane  joins  the  shadowy  vil- 
lage street  his  dog  skulked  up  to  him, 
sniffing  at  his  heels. 

A mill  whistle  was  sounding;  through 
the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun  people 
were  passing.  Along  the  row  of  village 
shops  loungers  followed  him  wdth  vacant 
eyes.  He  saw  nothing,  heard  no- 
thing, though  a kindly  voice  called  af- 
ter him,  and  a young  girl  smiled  at 
him  on  her  short  journey  through  the 
world. 

The  landlord  of  the  Wildwood  Inn  sat 
sunning  himself  in  the  red  evening  glow. 

“Well,  doctor,”  he  said,  “you  look 
tired  to  death.  Eh?  What’s  that  vou 
say?” 

The  young  man  repeated  his  question 
in  a low  voice.  The  landlord  shook  his 
head. 

“ No,  sir.  The  big  house  on  the  hill  is 
empty ; — been  empty  these  three  years. 
No,  sir,  there  ain’t  no  family  there  now. 


The  old  gentleman  moved  away  three 
years  ago.” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  said  the  doctor; 
“ his  daughter  tells  me  he  lives  there.” 

“ His  — his  daughter  ?”  repeated  the 
landlord.  “ Why,  doctor,  she’s  dead.” 
He  turned  to  his  wife,  wffio  sat  sewing 
by  the  open  window : “ Ain’t  it  three 
years.  Mar  thy?” 

“ Three  years  to-day,”  said  the  woman, 
biting  off  her  thread.  “ She’s  buried  in 
the  family  vault  over  the  hill.  She  was 
a right  pretty  little  thing,  too.” 

“ Turned  nineteen,”  mused  the  land- 
lord, folding  his  newspaper  reflectively. 

VI 

The  great  gray  house  on  the  hill  was 
closed,  windows  and  doors  boarded  over, 
lawn,  shrubbery,  and  hedges  tangled  with 
weeds.  A few  scarlet  poppies  glimmered 
above  the  brown  grass.  Save  for  these, 
and  clumps  of  tall  wild  phlox,  there  were 
no  blossoms  among  the  weeds. 

His  dog,  which  had  sneaked  after  him, 
cowered  as  he  turned  northward  across 
the  fields.  Swifter  and  swifter  he 
strode;  and  as  he  stumbled  on,  the  long 
sunset  clouds  faded,  the  golden  light  in 
the  west  died  out,  leaving  a calm,  clear 
sky  tinged  with  faintest  green. 

Pines  hid  the  west  as  he  crept  toward 
the  hill  where  she  awaited  him.  As  he 
climbed  through  dusky  purple  grasses, 
higher,  higher,  he  saw  the  new  moon’s 
crescent  tipping  above  the  hills;  and  he 
crushed  back  the  deathly  fright  that 
clutched  at  him  and  staggered  on. 

“ Rcjsarnund !” 

The  pines  answered  him. 

“ Rosamund !” 

The  pines  replied,  answering  together. 
Then  the  wind  died  away,  and  there  was 
no  answer  when  he  called. 

East  and  south  the  darkening  thickets, 
swaying,  grew  still.  He  saw  the  slim 
silver-birches  glimmering  like  the  ghosts 
of  young  trees  dead;  he  saw  on  the  moss 
at  his  feet  a broken  stalk  of  golden-rod. 

The  new  moon  had  drawn  a veil  across 
her  face ; sky  and  earth  were  very  still. 

Wliile  the  moon  lasted  he  lay,  eyes 
opei  , listening,  his  face  pillowed  on  the 
moss.  It  was  long  after  sunrise  when 
his  dog  came  to  him;  later  still  when 
men  came. 

And  at  first  they  thought  he  was  asleep. 
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PART  vm 


CHAPTER  XV 

After  the  long  conversation  be- 
tween herself  and  Lord  Lacking- 
• ton  which  followed  on  the  momen- 
tous confession  of  her  identity,  Julie 
si>ent  a restless  and  weary  evening,  which 
passed  into  a restless  and  weary  night. 
Was  she  oppressed  by  this  stirring  of 
old  sorrows? — haunted  afresh  by  her  par- 
ents’ fate? 

Ah! — Lord  Lackington  had  no  sooner 
left  her  than  she  sank  motionless  into  her 
chair,  and  with  the  tears  excited  by  the 
memories  of  her  mother  still  in  her  eyes, 
she  gave  herself  up  to  a de8i)erate  and 
sombre  brooding,  of  which  Warkworth^s 
visit  of  the  afternoon  was  in  truth  the  sole 
cause,  the  sole  subject. 

Why  had  she  received  him  so?  She 
had  gone  too  far, — much  too  far.  But, 
somehow,  she  had  not  been  able  to  bear 
it. — that  buoyant,  confident  air,  that  cer- 
tainty of  his  welcome!  No! — she  would 
show  him  that  she  was  not  his  chattel, — 
to  be  taken  or  left  on  his  own  terms.  The 
careless  good-humor  of  his  blue  eyes  was 
too  much ! — after  those  days  she  had 
passed  through. 

He,  apparently,  to  judge  from  his  let- 
ters to  her  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had 
been  conscious  of  no  crisis  whatever.  Yet 
he  must  have  seen  from  the  little  Duch- 
ess’s manner,  as  she  bade  farewell  to  him 
that  night  at  Crowborough  House,  that 
something  was  wrong;  he  must  have 
realized  that  Miss  Lawrence  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Moffatts, — 

Or  was  he  really  so  foolish  as  to  sup- 
pose that  his  quasi-engagement  to  this 
little  heiress,  and  the  encouragement 
given  him,  in  defiance  of  the  girVs  guard- 
ians, by  her  silly  and  indiscreet  mother, 
were  still  hidden  and  secret  matters? — 
that  he  could  still  conceal  them  from  the 
world, — and  deny  them  to  Julie? 

Her  whole  nature  was  sore  yet  from 
VoL-  cvr  —No.  «31.— 


her  wrestle  with  the  Duchess  on  that  mis- 
erable evening. 

Julie,  I can’t  help  it ! I know  it’s  im- 
pertinent— but — ^Julie  darling! — do  lis- 
ten! What  business  has  a man  to  make 
love  to  you  as  he  does? — when — Yes, 
he  does  make  love  to  you,  he  does ! Bertie 
had  a most  ill-natured  letter  from  Lady 
Henry  this  morning.  Of  course  he  had! 
— and  of  course  she’ll  write  that  kind  of 
letter  to  as  many  people  as  she  can.  And 
it  wouldn’t  matter  a bit,  if — But  you  see, 
you  have  been  moving  heaven  and  earth 
for  him ! And  now  his  manner  to  you  ” — 
(while  the  sudden  flush  burnt  her  cheek, 
Julie  wondered  whether  by  chance  the 
Duchess  had  seen  anything  of  the  yielded 
hand  and  the  kiss !),  “ and  that  ill  luck  of 
his  being  the  first  to  arrive,  last  night,  at 
Lady  Henry’s! — Oh!  Julie,  he’s  a wretch! 
— he  is!  Of  course  he  is  in  love  with  you. 
That’s  natural  enough.  But  all  the  time, 
listen! — that  nice  woman  told  me  the 
whole  story — ^he’s  writing  regularly  to  that 
little  girl; — she  and  her  mother,  in  spite 
of  the  guardians,  regard  it  as  an  engage- 
ment signed  and  sealed, — and  all  his 
friends  believe  he’s  quite  determined  to 
marry  her — because  of  the  money.  You 
may  think  me  an  odious  little  med- 
dler, Julie,  if  you  like! — but  I vow,  I 
could  stab  him  to  the  heart ! — with  all  the 
pleasure  in  life!” 

And  neither  the  annoyance,  nor  the 
dignity,  nor  the  ridicule  of  the  supposed 
victim — not  Julie’s  angry  eyes,  nor  all  her 
mocking  words  from  tremulous  lips, — 
had  availed  in  the  least  to  silence  the  tu- 
mult of  alarmed  affection  in  the  Duchess’s 
breast.  Her  Julie  had  been  flouted  and 
trifled  with;  and  if  she  was  so  blind,  so 
infatuated,  as  not  to  see  it,  she  should  at 
least  be  driven  to  realize  what  other  peo- 
ple felt  about  it. 

So  she  had  her  say,  and  tTulie  had  been 
forced,  willy-nilly,  upon  discussion  ami 
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Folf-dcfence.  Nay,  upon  a promise,  also. 
Pale,  and  stiffly  erect,  yet  determined  all 
the  same  to  treat  it  as  a laughing  matter, 
she  had  vouchsafed  the  Duchess  some 
kind  of  assurance  that  she  would  for  the 
future  observe  a more  cautious  behavior 
towards  Wark worth.  He  is  my  friend, 
and,  whatever  any  one  may  say,  he  shall 
remain  so,’’  she  had  said,  with  a smiling 
stubbornness  which  hid  something  before 
which  the  little  Duchess  shrank.  But, 
of  course,  if  I can  do  anything  to  please 
you,  Evelyn — you  know  I like  to  please 
you ! — ” 

But  she  had  never  meant,  she  had  never 
promised,  to  forswear  his  society,  to  ban 
him  from  the  new  house.  In  truth  she 
would  have  Irft  home,  and  friends,  and 
prospects,  at  one  stroke,  than  have  pledged 
herself  to  anything  of  the  sort.  Evelyn 
should  never  bind  her  to  that. 

Then,  during  his  days  of  absence,  she 
had  passed  through  wave  after  wave  of 
feeling — while  all  the  time  to  the  outer 
eye  she  was  occupied  with  nothing  but  the 
settlement  into  Lady  Mary’s  strange  little 
house.  She  washed,  dusted,  placed  chairs 
and  tables.  And  meanwhile  a wild  ex- 
pectancy of  his  first  letter  possessed  her. 
Surely  there  would  be  some  anxiety  in  it, 
some  fear,  some  disclosure  of  himself,  and 
of  the  struggle  in  his  mind  between  inter- 
est— and  love? 

Nothing  of  the  kind!  His  first  letter 
was  the  letter  of  one  sure  of  his  corre- 
spondent, sure  of  his  reception  and  of 
his  ground;  a happy  and  intimate  cer- 
tainty shone  through  its  phrases;  it  was 
the  letter — almost! — of  a lover  whose 
doubts  are  over. 

The  effect  of  it  was  to  raise  a tempest, 
sharp  and  obscure,  in  Julie’s  mind.  The 
contrast  between  the  pose  of  the  letter 
and  the  sly  reality  behind,  bred  a sudden 
anguish  of  jealousy,  concerned  not  so 
much  with  Warkw^orth  as  with  this  little 
unknown  creature,  who,  without  any  et- 
fort,  any  desert, — by  the  mere  virtue  of 
money  and  blood, — sat  waiting  in  arro- 
gant expectancy  till  what  she  desired 
should  come  to  her.  How  was  it  possible 
to  feel  any  compunction  towards  her! 
Julie  felt  none. 

As  to  the  rest  of  Miss  Lawrence’s  gos- 
sip,— that  Warkworth  was  supposed  to 
have  behaved  badly.”  to  have  led  the 
pretty  child  to  compromise  herself  with 


him  at  Simla,  in  ways  which  Simla  so- 
ciety regarded  as  inadmissible  and  “ bad 
form”;  that  the  guardians  had  angrily 
intervened,  and  that  he  was  under  a 
promise, — habitually  broken,  by  the  con- 
nivance of  the  girl’s  mother, — not  to  see 
or  correspond  with  the  heiress  till  she  was 
t>venty-one, — in  other  words,  for  the  next 
two  years: — what  did  these  things  matter 
to  her?  Had  she  ever  supposed  that 
Warkworth,  in  regard  to  money  or  his 
career,  was  influenced  by  any  other  than 
the  ordinary  worldly  motives?  She  knew 
very  well  that  he  was  neither  saint  nor 
ascetic.  These  details — or  accusations — 
did  not  properly  spf^aking  concern  her  at 
all.  She  had  divined  and  accepted  his 
character, — in  all  its  average  human  self- 
ishness and  faultiness — long  ago.  She 
loved  him — passionately  I — in  spite  of  it ; 
perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  kno^vn,  because 
of  it. 

As  for  the  marrying,  or  rather  the 
courting  for  money,  that  excited  in  her 
no  repulsion  whatever.  Julie,  in  her  own 
way,  was  a great  romantic;  but  owing  to 
the  economic  notions  of  marriage,  espe- 
cially  the  whole  conception  of  the  dot, 
prevailing  in  the  French  or  Belgian 
minds  amidst  whom  she  had  passed  her 
later  girlhood,  she  never  dreamt  for  a 
moment  of  blaming  Warkworth  for  pla- 
cing money  foremost  in  his  plans  of  mat- 
rimony. She  resembled  one  of  the  fa- 
mous amoureuses  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, who,  in  writing  to  the  man  she 
loved  but  could  not  marry,  advises  him  to 
take  a wife  to  mend  his  fortunes,  and 
proposes  to  him  various  tempting  mor- 
sels : — “ une  jeune  personne,”  sixteen, 
with  neither  father  nor  mother, — only  a 
brother.  “ They  will  give  her,  on  her 
marriage,  13,(X)0  francs  a year,  and  the 
aunt  will  be  quite  content  to  keep  her 
and  look  after  her  for  some  time.”  And 
if  that  won’t  do — I know  a man  who 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  have  you  for 
a son-in-law;  but  his  daughter  is  only 
eleven;  she  is  an  only  child,  however,  and 
she  will  be  very  rich.  You  know,  mon 
ami,  I desire  your  happiness  above  all 
things;  how  to  procure  it — there  lies  the 
chief  interest  of  my  life.” 

This  notion  of  things,  more  or  less  dis- 
guised, was  to  Julie  customary  and  fa- 
miliar; and  it  was  no  more  incompatible 
in  her  with  the  notions  and  standards  of 
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high  sentiment, — such  as  she  might  be 
supposes!  to  have  derived  from  her  par- 
ents.— than  it  is  in  the  Latin  races  gen- 
erally. 

No  doubt  it  had  been  mingled  in  her, 
especially  since  her  settlement  in  Lady 
Henry’s  house,  with  the  more  English 
idea  of  ‘‘  falling  in  love  ” — the  idea  which 
puts  personal  choice  first  in  marriage, 
and  makes  the  matter  of  dowry  subordi- 
nate to  that  mysterious  election  and  af- 
finity which  the  Englishman  calls  love.” 
Certainly,  during  the  winter,  Julie  had 
hoped  to  lead  Wark worth  to  marry  her. 
As  a poor  man,  of  course,  he  must  have 
money.  But  her  secret  feeling  had  been 
that  her  place  in  society,  her  influence 
with  important  people,  had  a money 
value,  and  that  he  would  perceive  this. 

Well!  She  had  been  a mere  trusting 
fool — and  he  had  deceived  her.  There 
was  his  crime — not  in  seeking  money 
and  trusting  to  money.  He  had  told  her 
falsehoods  and  misled  her.  He  was  do- 
ing it  still.  His  letter  implied  that  he 
IovchI  her?  Possibly.  It  implied  to 
Julie's  ear,  still  more  plainly,  that  he 
stood  tacitly  and  resolutely  by  Aileen 
iloffatt  and  her  money,  and  that  all  he 
was  prepared  to  offer  to  the  dear  friend 
of  his  heart  was  a more  or  less  ambig- 
uous relation,  lasting  over  two  years 
perhaps  — till  his  engagement  might  be 
announced. 

A dumb  and  bitter  anger  mounted 
within  her.  She  recalled  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  evaded  her  first  questions, 
and  her  opinion  became  very  much  that 
of  the  Duchess.  She  had  indeed  been 
mocked,  and  treated  like  a child.  So  she 
sent  no  answ^er  to  his  first  letter,  and 
when  his  second  came,  she  forbade  her- 
self to  open  it.  It  lay  there  on  her  writ- 
ing-table; at  night  she  transferred  it  to 
the  table  beside  her  bed ; and  early  in  the 
spring  dawn  her  groping  fingers  drew  it 
trembling  towards  her,  and  slipped  it 
under  her  pillow’.  By  the  time  the  full 
morning  had  come  she  had  opened  it, 
read  and  re-read  it, — had  bathed  it  in- 
deefl  with  her  tears. 

But  her  anger  persisted.  And  when 
Warkworth  appeared  on  her  threshold, 
it  flamed  into  sudden  expression.  She 
would  make  him  realize  her  friends,  her 
powerful  friends, — above  all  she  would 
make  him  realize  Delafield. 


Well,  now  it  was  done.  She  had  re- 
pelled her  lover.  She  had  shown  herself 
particularly  soft  and  gracious  to  Dela- 
field. Warkworth  now  would  break  with 
her;  might  perhaps  be  glad  of  the  chance 
to  return  safely  and  without  further  risks 
to  his  heiress. 

She  sat  on  in  the  dark,  thinking  over 
every  word,  every  look.  Presently 
Thwese  stole  in. 

Mademoiselle,  le  souper  sera  bientot 
pret.” 

Julie  rose  wearily,  and  the  child  slipped 
a thin  hand  into  hers. 

J’aime  tant  ce  vieux  monsieur!”  she 
said  softly — ‘‘ Je  I’aime  tant!” 

Julie  started.  Her  thoughts  had  wan- 
dered far  indeed  from  Lord  Lackington. 

As  she  went  up  stairs  to  her  little  room, 
her  heart  reproached  her.  In  their  inter- 
view the  old  man  had  shown  great  sweet- 
ness of  feeling,  a delicate  and  remorseful 
tenderness,  hardly  to  have  been  looked 
for  in  a being  so  fantastic  and  self-willed. 
The  shock  of  their  conversation  had  deep- 
ened the  lines  in  a face  upon  which  age 
had  at  last  begun  to  make  those  marks 
which  are  not  another  beauty,  but  the 
end  of  beauty.  When  she  had  opened 
the  door  for  him  in  the  dusk,  Julie  had 
longed  indeed  to  go  with  him  and  soothe 
his  solitary  evening.  His  unmarried  son 
William  lived  with  him  intermittently; 
but  his  wife  was  dead ; Lady  Blanche  sel- 
dom came  to  town ; and  for  the  most  part, 
he  lived  alone,  in  the  fine  house  in  St. 
James’s  Square,  of  which  she  had  heard 
her  mother  talk. 

He  liked  her; — had  liked  her  from  the 
first.  How  natural  that  she  should  tend 
and  brighten  his  old  age, — how  natural, 
and  how  impossible ! He  was  not  the 
man  to  brave  the  difficulties  and  discom- 
forts inseparable  from  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  an  illegitimate  granddaughter  in 
his  household;  and  if  he  had  been,  Julie 
in  her  fierce  new-born  independence  would 
have  shrunk  from  such  a step.  But  she 
had  been  drawn  to  him;  her  heart  had 
yearned  to  her  kindred. 

No;  neither  love  nor  kindred  were  for 
her.  As  she  entered  the  little  bare  room 
over  the  doorway  which  she  had  begun  to 
fill  with  books  and  pai)ers  and  all  the 
signs  of  the  literary  trade,  she  miserably 
bid  herself  be  content  with  what  was 
easily  and  certainly  within  her  grasp. 
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The  world  was  pleased  to  say  that  she 
had  a remarkable  social  talent.  Let  her 
give  her  mind  to  the  fight  with  Lady 
Henry;  and  prove  whether,  after  all,  the 
salon  could  not  be  acclimatized  on  Eng- 
lish soil.  She  had  the  literary  instinct 
and  aptitude,  and  she  must  earn  money. 
She  looked  at  her  half-written  article, 
and  sighed  to  her  books  to  save  her. 

That  evening,  Therese,  who  adored  her, 
watched  her,  with  a wistful  and  stealthy 
affection.  Her  idol  was  strangely  sad 
and  pale.  But  she  asked  no  questions. 
All  she  could  do  was  to  hover  about 
Mademoiselle  ” with  soft,  flattering  ser- 
vices, till  Mademoiselle  went  to  bed,  and 
then  to  lie  awake  herself,  quietly  waiting 
till  all  sounds  in  the  room  opposite  had 
died  away,  and  she  might  comfort  her 
dumb  and  timid  devotion  with  the  hope 
that  Julie  slept. 

Sleep,  however,  or  no  sleep,  Julie  was 
up  early  next  day.  Before  the  post  arrived 
she  was  already  dressed,  and  on  the  point 
of  descending  to  the  morning  coffee, 
which,  in  the  old  frugal  Bruges  fashion, 
she  and  Leonie  and  the  child  took  in  the 
kitchen  together.  Lady  Henry's  opinion 
of  her  as  a soft  and  luxurious  person  de- 
pendent on  dainty  living  was  in  truth 
absurdly  far  from  the  mark.  After 
those  years  of  rich  food  and  many  ser- 
\ants  in  Lady  Henry’s  household,  she 
liad  resumed  the  penurious  Belgian  ways 
at  once,  without  effort,  — indeed,  with 
alacrity.  In  the  morning  she  helped 
Lc'onie  and  Thex^e  with  the  house- work. 
Her  quick  fingers  washed  and  rubbed  and 
dusted;  in  less  than  a week  she  knew 
every  glass  and  cup  in  Cousin  Mary 
Leicester’s  well  - filled  china  - cupboard ; 
and  she  and  Therese  between  them  kept 
the  tw^o  sitting-rooms  spotless.  She  who 
had  at  once  made  friends  and  tools  of 
Lady  Henry’s  servants  disdained,  so 
it  appeared,  to  be  served  beyond  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  her  own 
house.  A char-woman,  indeed,  came  in 
the  morning  for  the  roughest  work;  but 
by  ten  o’clock  she  was  gone,  and  Julie, 
Madame  Bornier,  and  the  child  remained 
in  undisputed  possession.  Little,  flat- 
nosed, silent  Madame  Bornier  bought  and 
brought  in  all  they  ate.  She  denounced 
the  ways,  the  viands,  the  brigand’s  prices, 
of  English  “ fournisseurs,”  but  it  seemed 
to  Julie  all  the  same  that  she  handled 


them  with  a Napoleonic  success.  She 
bought  as  the  French  poor  buy,  so  far 
as  the  West  End  would  let  her;  and  Julie 
had  soon  i)erceived  that  their  expenditure, 
even  in  this  heart  of  Mayfair,  would  be 
incredibly  small.  Whereby  she  felt  her- 
self more  and  more  mistress  of  her  fate. 
By  her  own  unaided  hands  would  she 
provide  for  herself  and  her  household! 
Each  year  there  should  be  a little  mar- 
gin ; and  she  would  owe  no  man  anything. 
After  six  months,  if  she  could  not  afford 
to  pay  the  Duke  a fair  rent  for  his  house, 
— always  supposing  he  allowed  her  to  re- 
main in  it, — she  would  go  elsewhere. 

As  she  reached  the  hall,  clad  in  an  old 
serge  dress,  which  was  a survival  from 
Bruges  days,  Therese  ran  up  to  her  with 
the  letters. 

Julie  looked  through  them,  turned  and 
went  back  to  her  room.  She  had  exi)ected 
the  letter  which  lay  on  the  top;  and  she 
must  brace  herself  to  read  it. 

It  began  abruptly: 

“ You  will  hardly  wonder  that  I should 
write  at  once  to  ask  if  you  have  no  ex- 
planation to  give  me  of  your  manner  of 
this  afternoon.  Again  and  again  I go 
over  what  happened;  but  no  light  comes. 
It  was  as  though  you  had  wiped  out  all 
the  six  months  of  our  friendship;  as 
though  I had  become  for  you  once  more 
the  merest  acquaintance.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  I can  have  been  mistaken!  You 
meant  to  make  me — and  others? — clear- 
ly understand — what? — that  I no  longer 
deserved  your  kindness, — that  you  had 
broken  altogether  with  the  man  on  whom 
you  had  so  foolishly  bestowed  it? 

‘‘My  friend,  what  have  I done!  How 
have  I sinned  ? Did  that  sour  lady,  who 
asked  me  questions  she  had  small  busi- 
ness to  ask,  tell  you  tales  that  have  set 
your  heart  against  me?  But  what  have 
incidents  and  events  that  happened,  or 
may  have  happcntxl,  in  India,  got  to  do 
with  our  friendship,  which  grew  up  for 
definite  reasons  and  has  come  to  mean 
so  much — has  it  not? — to  both  of  us?  I 
am  not  a model  person,  Heaven  knows! 
— very  far  from  it.  There  are  scores  of 
things  in  iny  life  to  be  ashamed  of.  And 
please  remember  that  last  year  I had 
never  seen  you;  if  I had,  much  might 
have  gone  differently. 

“But  how  can  I defend  myself? — I 
owe  you  so  much ! Ought  not  that,  of 
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itself,  to  make  you  realize  how  great  is 
your  power  to  hurt  me? — and  how  small 
are  my  powers  of  resistance?  The  hu- 
miliations you  can  inflict  upon  me  are 
infinite,  — and  I have  no  rights,  no 
weapons,  against  you. 

I hardly  know  what  I am  saying.  It 
is  very  late,  and  I am  writing  this  after 
a dinner  at  the  Club  given  me  by  two 
or  three  of  my  brother  officers.  It  was  a 
dinner  in  my  honor,  to  congratulate  me 
on  my  good  fortune.  They  are  good  fel- 
lows, and  it  should  have  been  a merry 
time.  But  my  half-hour  in  your  room 
had  killed  all  power  of  enjoyment  for 
roe.  They  found  me  a wretched  com- 
panion, and  we  broke  up  early.  I came 
home  through  the  empty  streets,  wishing 
myself  with  all  my  heart  away  from 
England — facing  the  desert.  Let  me  just 
say  this.  It  is  not  of  good  omen  that 
now,  when  I want  all  my  faculties  at  their 
best,  I should  suddenly  find  myself  in- 
vaded by  this  distress  and  despondency. 
You  have  some  responsibility  now  in  my 
life  and  career;  if  you  would,  you  cannot 
get  rid  of  it.  You  have  not  increased  the 
chances  of  your  friend's  success  in  his 
great  task. 

You  see  how  T restrain  myself.  I 
could  write  as  madly  as  I feel — violently 
and  madly.  But  of  set  purpose  we  pitch- 
ed our  relation  in  a certain  key  and  mea- 
sure; and  I try  at  least  to  keep  the  mea- 
sure, if  the  music  and  the  charm  must 
go.  But  why,  in  God's  name,  should  they 
go?  Why  have  you  turned  against  me? 
You  have  listened  to  slanderers ; you  have 
secretly  tried  me  by  tests  that  are  not  in 
the  bargain;  and  you  have  judged  and 
condemned  me, — without  a hearing,  with- 
out a word.  I can  tell  you  I am  pretty 
sore. 

“ I will  come  and  see  you  no  more  in 
company  for  the  present.  You  gave  me 
a footing  with  you,  which  has  its  own 
dignity;  I’ll  guard  it;  not  even  from  you 
will  I accept  anything  else.  But — unless 
indeed  the  grove  is  cut  down,  and  the 
bird  flown  forever. — let  me  come  when 
you  are  alone!  Then  charge  me  with 
what  you  will.  I am  an  earthy  creature 
— struggling  through  life  as  I best  can, 
and — till  I saw  you — struggling  often  no 
doubt  in  very  earthy  ways.  I am  not  a 
philosopher,  nor  an  idealist — with  expec- 
tations— like  Delafield.  This  rongh-and- 


tumble  world  is  all  I know; — it’s  good 
enough  for  me,  good  enough  to  love  a 
friend  in — as — I vow  to  God,  Julie! — I 
have  loved  you. 

“ There — it’s  out — and  you  must  put  up 
with  it.  I couldn’t  help  it.  I am  too 
miserable. 

But — 

“ But  I won’t  write  any  more.  I shall 
stay  in  my  rooms  till  twelve  o’clock.  You 
owe  me  promptness.” 

Julie  put  down  the  letter. 

She  looked  round  her  little  study  with 
a kind  of  despair, — the  despair  perhaps 
of  the  prisoner  who  had  thought  himself 
delivered,  only  to  find  himself  caught  in 
fresh  and  stronger  bonds.  As  for  am- 
bition, as  for  literature,  — here,  across 
their  voices,  broke  this  voice  of  the  senses, 
this  desire  of  “ the  moth  for  the  star.” 
And  she  was  powerless  to  resist  it.  Ah! 
why  had  he  not  accepted  his  dismissal — 
quarrelled  with  her  at  once  and  forever? 

She  understood  the  letter  x)erfectly — 
what  it  offered,  and  what  it  tacitly  re- 
fused. An  intimate  and  exciting  friend- 
ship— for  two  years.  For  two  years,  he 
was  ready  to  fill  up  such  time  as  he  could 
spare  from  his  clandestine  correspond- 
ence with  her  cousin,  with  this  romantic, 
interesting,  but  unprofitable  affection. 
And  then  ? — 

She  fell  again  upon  his  letter.  Ah! 
but  there  was  a new  note  in  it, — a hard, 
strained  note,  which  gave  her  a kind  of 
desperate  joy.  It  seemed  to  her  that  for 
months  she  had  been  covetously  listening 
for  it, — in  vain. 

She  was  beginning  to  be  necessary  to 
him;  he  had  suffered  — through  her. 
Never  before  could  she  say  that  to  her- 
self. Pleasure  she  had  given  him,  but  not 
pain ; and  it  is  pain  that  is  the  test  and 
consecration  of — 

Of  what?  . . . Well,  now  for  her  an- 
swer. It  was  short: 

I am  very  sorry  you  thought  me  rude. 
I was  tired  with  talking  and  unpacking, 
and  with  literary  work — house-work  too, 
if  the  truth  were  known.  I am  no  longer 
a fine  lady,  and  mu.st  slave  for  myself. 
The  thought,  also,  of  an  interview  with 
Lord  Lackington  which  faced  me — which 
I went  through  as  soon  as  you.  Dr.  Mere- 
dith, and  Mr.  Delafield  had  gone  — un- 
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nerved  me.  You  were  ^^:ood,  to  write  to 
me,  and  I am  grateful  indeed.  As  to 
your  appointment,  and  your  career,  you 
owe  no  one  anything.  Everything  is  in 
your  own  hands.  I rejoice  in  your  good 
fortune,  and  I beg  that  you  will  let  no 
false  ideas  with  regard  to  me  trouble 
your  mind. 

“ This  afternoon  at  five, — if  you  can 
forgive  me! — you  will  find  me.  In  the 
early  afternoon  I shall  be  in  the  British 
Museum,  for  my  work’s  sake.” 

She  posted  her  letter,  and  went  about 
her  daily  house-work,  oppressed  the  while 
by  a mental  and  moral  nausea.  As  she 
washed  and  tidied  and  dusted,  a true 
housewife’s  love  growing  up  in  her  for 
the  little  house  and  its  charming  old- 
world  appointments, — a sort  of  mute  rela- 
tion between  her  and  it,  as  though  it  ac- 
cepted her  for  mistress,  and  she  on  her 
side  vowed  it  a delicate  and  prudent  care, 
— she  thought  how  she  could  have  de- 
lighted in  this  life  which  had  opened  upon 
her,  had  it  come  to  her  a year  ago.  The 
tasks  set  her  by  Meredith  were  congenial 
and  within  her  power.  Her  independence 
gave  her  the  keenest  pleasure.  The  effort 
and  conquests  of  the  intellect, — she  had 
the  mind  to  love  them,  to  desire  them; 
ftnd  the  way  to  them  was  unbarred. 

What  plucked  her  back  ? 

A tear  fell  upon  the  old  china  cup  that 
she  was  dusting.  A sort  of  maternal  ele- 
ment had  entered  into  her  afiFection  for 
Warkworth  during  the  winter.  She  had 
upheld  him  and  fought  for  him.  And 
now,  like  a mother,  she  could  not  tear 
the  unworthy  object  from  her  heart, — 
though  all  the  folly  of  their  pseudo- 
friendship and  her  secret  hopes  lay  bare 
before  her. 

Warkworth  came  at  five. 

He  entered  in  the  dusk;  a little  pale, 
with  his  graceful  head  thrown  back,  and 
that  half-startled  timid  look  in  his  wide 
blue  eyes — that  misleading  look — which 
made  him  the  boy  still,  when  he  chose. 

Julie  was  standing  near  the  window  as 
he  came  in.  As  she  turm^d  and  saw  him 
there,  a flood  of  tenderness  and  compunc- 
tion swept  over  her.  He  was  going 
away.  What  if  she  never  saw  him  again? 

She  shuddered  and  came  forward  rapid- 
ly, eagerly.  He  read  the  meaning  of  her 
movement,  her  face;  and  wringing  her 


hands  with  a violence  that  hurt  her,  he 
drew  a long  breath  of  relief. 

“ Why  — why,”  he  said  under  his 
breath  — “ have  you  made  me  so  un- 
happy ?” 

The  blood  leaped  in  her  veins.  These 
indeed  were  new  words  in  a new  tone. 

“ Don’t  let  us  reproach  each  other,” 
she  said.  ‘‘  There  is  so  much  to  say.  Sit 
down.” 

To-day  there  were  no  beguiling  spring 
airs.  The  fire  burnt  merrily  in  the  grate; 
the  windows  were  closed. 

A scent  of  narcissus — the  Duchess  had 
filled  the  tables  with  flowers — floated  in 
the  room.  Amid  its  old-fashioned  and  dis- 
tinguished bareness — tempered  by  flow- 
ers, and  a litter  of  foreign  books — Julie 
seemed  at  last  to  have  found  her  proper 
frame.  In  her  severe  black  dress  open- 
ing on  a delicate  vest  of  white,  she  had  a 
muselike  grace;  and  the  wreath  made 
by  her  sujierb  black  hair  round  the  fine 
intelligence  of  her  brow  had  never  been 
more  striking.  Her  .slender  hands  busied 
themselves  with  Cousin  Mary  Leicester’s 
tea  things;  and  every  movement  had  in 
W’^arkworth’s  eyes  a charm  to  which  he 
had  never  yet  betm  sensible,  in  this  man- 
ner— to  this  degree. 

Am  I really  to  say  no  more  of  yester- 
day?” he  said,  looking  at  her  nervously. 

Pier  flush,  her  gesture,  appealed  to  him. 

“ Do  you  know  what  I had  before  me 
— that  day — when  you  came  in  ?”  she  said, 
softly. 

No.  I cannot  guess.  iVh,  you  said 
something  about  Lord  Lackington?” 

She  hesitated.  Then  her  color  deep- 
ened. 

You  don’t  know  my  story.  You  sup- 
I>ose — don’t  you? — that  I am  a Belgian 
with  English  connections — w]|K>m  Lady 
Plenry  met  by  chance?  Isn’t  that — how 
you  explain  me?” 

Warkworth  had  pushed  aside  his  cup. 

“ I thought — ’* 

He  paused  in  embarrassment,  but  there 
was  a sparkle  of  astonished  expectancy 
in  his  eyes. 

‘‘  My  mother  ” — she  looked  away  into 
the  blaze  of  the  fire,  and  her  voice  choked 
a little — ^^my  mother — was  Lord  Lack- 
ington’s  daughter.” 

“Lord  Lackington’s  daughter?”  echoed 
Warkworth  in  stupefaction.  A rush  of 
ideas  and  inferences  sped  through  his 
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mind.  He  thought  of  Lady  Blanche — 
things  heard  in  India — and  while  he 
stanxl  at  her  in  an  agitated  silence — ^the 
truth  leaped  to  light. 

“Not — not  Lady  Rose  Delaney he 
said,  bending  forward  to  her. 

She  noddod- 

“ify  father  was  Marriott  Dalrymple. 
You  will  have  heard  of  him?  I should  be 
Julie  Dalrymple,  but — they  could  never 
marry — because  of  Colonel  Delaney.” 

Her  face  was  still  turned  away. 

All  the  details  of  that  famous  scandal 
began  to  come  back  to  him.  His  com- 
panion, her  history,  her  relations  to 
others,  to  himself,  began  to  appear  to  him 
in  the  most  astonishing  lights!  So! — in- 
stead of  the  mere  humble  outsider,  she 
belonged  all  the  time  to  the  best  English 
blood  ? The  society  in  which  he  had  met 
her  was  full  of  her  kindred!  No  doubt 
the  Duchess  knew — and  Montresor.  . . . 
He  was  meshed  in  a net  of  thoughts — per- 
plexing and  confounding;  of  which  the 
total  result  was  x)erhaps  that  she  ap- 
peared to  him,  as  she  sat  there,— the 
slender  outline  so  quiet  and  still, — more 
attractive  and  more  desirable  than  ever. 
The  mystery  surrounding  her  in  some 
way  glorified  her ; and  he  dimly  perceived 
that  so  it  must  have  been  for  others. 

“ How  did  you  ever  bear  the  Bruton 
Street  life?”  he  said,  presently,  in  a low 
voice  of  wonder.  “ Lady  Henry  knew  ?” 

“ Oh  yes !” 

“ And  the  Duchess  ?” 

“ Yes.  She  is  a connection  of  my  mo- 
ther’s.” 

Warkworth’s  mind  went  back  to  the 
^foffatts.  A flush  spread  slowly  over  the 
face  of  the  young  officer.  It  was  indeed 
on  extraordinary  imbroglio  in  which  he 
found  himself. 

“How  did  Lord  Lackington  take  it?” 
he  asked  after  a pause. 

“ He  was  of  course  much  startled, — 
much  moved.  We  had  a long  talk. 
Everything  is  to  remain  just  the  same. 
He  wishes  to  make  me  an  allowance,  and 
if  he  persists,  I suppose  I can’t  hurt  him 
by  refusing.  But  for  the  present  I have 
refused.  It  is  more  amusing  to  earn  one’s 
own  living.”  She  turned  to  him  with  a 
sharp  brightness  in  her  black  eyes.  " Be- 
sides, if  Lord  Lackington  gives  me  money, 
he  will  want  to  give  me  advice.  And  I 
would  rather  advise  myself.” 


Warkworth  sat  silent  a moment.  Then 
he  took  a great  resolve. 

“ I want  to  speak  to  you,”  he  said 
suddenly,  putting  out  his  hand  to  hers 
which  lay  on  her  knee. 

She  turned  to  him  startled. 

“ I want  to  have  no  secrets  from  you,” 
he  said,  drawing  his  breath  quickly — “ I 
told  you  lies  one  day — because  I thought 
it  was  my  duty  to  tell  lies.  Another  per- 
son was  concerned.  But  now — I can’t. — 
Julie! — you’ll  let  me  call  you  so,  won’t 
you?  The  name  is  already” — he  hesita- 
ted ; then  the  words  rushed  out — “ part  of 
my  life!  Julie,  it’s  quite  true,  there  is  a 
kind  of  understanding  between  your  little 
cousin  Aileen  and  me!  At  Simla  she  at- 
tracted me  enormously.  I lost  my  head 
one  day  in  the  woods,  when  she — ^whom 
we  were  all  courting — distinguished  me 
above  two  or  three  other  men  who  were 
there.  I propo-ed  to  her  upon  a sudden 
impulse,  and  slie  accepted  me.  She  is  a 
charming  soft  creature.  Perhaps  I wasn’t 
justified.  Perhaps  she  ought  to  have  had 
more  chance  of  seeing  the  world.  Any- 
way, there  was  a great  row.  Her  guard- 
ians insisted  that  I had  behaved  badly. 
They  could  not  know  all  the  details  of 
the  matter,  and  I was  not  going  to  tell 
them.  Finally  I promised  to  withdraw  for 
two  years.” 

He  paused,  anxiously  studying  her  face. 
It  had  grown  very  white,  and,  he  thought, 
very  cold.  But  she  quickly  rose,  and 
looking  down  upon  him,  said: 

“ Nothing  of  that  is  news  to  me.  Did 
you  think  it  was  ?” 

And  moving  to  the  tea  table,  she  began 
to  provide  for  a fresh  supply  of  tea. 

Both  words  and  manner  astounded 
him.  He  too  rose,  and  followed  her. 

“How  did  you  first  guess?”  he  said, 
abruptly. 

“ Some  gossip  reached  me.”  She  look- 
ed up  with  a smile.  “ That’s  what  gen- 
erally happens,  isn’t  it?” 

“ There  are  no  secrets  nowadays,”  he 
said,  sorely.  “ And — then  there  was  Miss 
Lawrence  ?” 

“Yes,  there  was  Miss  Lawrence.” 

“Did  you  think  badly  of  me?” 

“Why  should  T?  I understand  Aileen 
is  very  pretty, — and — ” 

“And  will  have  a large  fortune?  You 
understand  that  ?’’  he  said,  trying  to  carry 
it  off  lightly. 
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‘‘The  fact  is  well  known,  isnT  it?” 

He  sat  down,  twisting  his  hat  between 
his  hands.  Then  with  an  exclamation  he 
dashed  it  on  the  floor,  and  rising  he  l>ent 
over  Julie,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

“ Julie!”  he  said,  in  a voice  that  shook 
her;  “don’t,  for  God’s  sake,  give  me  up! 
Don’t  take  your  friendship  from  me.  I 
shall  soon  be  gone.  Our  lives  will  go  dif- 
ferent ways.  That  was  settled — alack! — 
before  we  met.  I am  honorably  bound.  I 
can’t  get  loose.  But — these  last  months 
have  been  happy — haven’t  they?  There 
are  just  three  weeks  left.  At  present  the 
strongest  feeling  in  my  heart  is — ” He 
paused  for  his  word,  and  he  saw  that  she 
was  looking  through  the  window  to  the 
trees  of  the  garden,  and  that,  still  as  she 
was,  her  lip  quivered. 

“What  shall  I say?”  he  resumed  with 
emotion.  “ It  seems  to  me  our  case 
stands  all  by  itself,  alone  in  the  world. 
We  have  three  weeks, — give  them  to  me! 
Don’t  let’s  play  at  cross  - purposes  any 
more.  I want  to  be  sincere — I want  to 
hide  nothing  from  you  in  these  days — and 
to  know  all,  in  return,  that  you  desire 
and  hope.  So  that  when  I go — we  may 
say  to  each  other — well,  it  was  worth  the 
pain! — these  have  been  days  of  gold — we 
shall  get  no  better  if  we  live  to  be  a hun- 
dred 1” 

She  turned  her  face  to  him  in  a tremu- 
lous amazement,  and  there  were  tears  on 
Ijer  cheek.  Never  had  his  aspect  been  so 
winning.  Again  there  stood  before  her 
the  Warkworth  of  her  first  illusions,  the 
Warkworth  who  had  saved  his  comrade 
under  fire,  who  had  held  the  fort  for  Eng- 
land in  the  lonely  Afghan  pass. 

It  was  in  vain  that  something  whisper- 
ed in  her  ear — “ This  girl  to  whom  he 
describes  himself  as  ‘ honorably  bound  ’ 
has  a fortune  of  half  a million.  He  is 
determined  to  have  both  her  money  and 
my  heart.”  Another  inward  voice,  tragi- 
cally generous,  dashed  down  the  thought, 
and,  at  the  moment,  rightly, — for,  as  he 
stood  over  her,  breathless  and  imperious, 
to  his  own  joy,  to  his  own  exaltation, 
Warkworth  was  conscious  of  a passionate 
sincerity  flowing  in  a tempestuous  and 
stormy  current  through  all  the  veins  of 
being. 

With  a sombre  passion,  which  already 
marked  an  epoch  in  tlieir  relation,  and 
contained  within  itself  the  elements  of 


new  and  unforeseen  developments,  she 
gazed  silently  into  his  face.  Then,  lean- 
ing back  in  her  chair,  she  once  more  held 
out  to  him  both  her  hands. 

He  gave  an  exclamation  of  joy,  kissed 
the  hands  tenderly,  and  sat  down  beside 
her. 

“ Now,  then,  all  your  cares,  all  your 
thoughts,  all  your  griefs  are  to  be  mine ! — 
till  fate  call  us.  And  I have  a thousand 
things  to  tell  you — to  bless  you  for — to 
consult  you  about.  There  is  not  a 
thought  in  my  mind  that  you  shall  not 
know — bad,  good,  and  indifferent — if  you 
care  to  turn  out  the  rag-bag.  Shall  I be- 
gin with  the  morning — my  experiences  at 
the  Club — my  little  nieces  at  the  Zoo?” 
He  laughed — but  suddenly  grew  serious 
again.  “ No!  Your  story  first, — you  owe 
it  me ! Let  me  know  all  that  concerns  you 
— your  past — your  sorrows — your  ambi- 
tions— everything !” 

He  bent  to  her  passionately.  With  a 
faint  broken  smile,  her  hands  still  in  his, 
she  assented.  It  was  difficult  to  begin; 
then  difficult  to  control  the  flood  of 
memory;  and  it  had  long  been  dark  when 
Madame  Bornier,  coming  in  to  light  the 
lamp  and  make  up  the  fire,  disturbed 
an  intimate  and  searching  conversation, 
which  had  revealed  the  two  natures  to 
each  other  with  an  agitating  fulness. 

Yet  the  results  of  this  memorable  even- 
ing upon  Julie  Le  Breton  were  ultimately 
such  as  few^  could  have  foreseen. 

When  Warkworth  had  left  her,  she 
went  to  her  own  room,  and  sat  for  a long 
while  beside  the  window  gazing  at  the 
dark  shrubberies  of  the  Cureton  House 
garden,  at  the  few  twinkling  distant 
lights. 

The  vague  golden  hopes  she  had  cher- 
ished through  these  past  months  of  effort 
and  scheming  were  gone  forever.  Wark- 
worth would  marry  Aileen  Moffatt,  and 
use  her  money  for  an  ambitious  career. 
After  these  weeks  now  lying  before  them 
— weeks  of  dangerous  intimacy,  danger- 
ous emotion — she  and  he  would  become 
as  strangers  to  each  other.  He  would  be 
absorbed  by  his  profession  and  his  rich 
marriage.  She  would  be  left  alone  to  live 
her  life. 

A sudden  terror  of  her  own  weakness 
overcame  her.  No,  — she  could  not  be 
alone!  She  must  place  a barrier  between 
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herself  and  this — this  strange  threaten- 
ing of  illimitable  ruin,  that  sometimes 
rose  upon  her  from  the  dark.  I have  no 
prejudices  ” — she  had  said  to  Sir  Wil- 
frid. There  were  many  moments  when 
she  felt  a fierce  pride  in  the  element  of 
lawlessness,  of  defiance,  that  seemed  to  be 
her  inheritance  from  her  parents.  But 
to-night,  she  was  afraid  of  it. 

Again — if  love  was  to  go — power,  the 
satisfaction  of  ambition,  remained.  She 
threw  a quick  glance  into  the  future, — the 
future  beyond  these  three  weeks.  What 
could  she  make  of  it?  She  knew  well  that 
she  was  not  the  woman  to  resign  herself 
to  a mere  pining  obscurity. 

Jacob  Delafield?  Was  it,  after  all,  so 
impossible? 

For  a few  minutes  she  set  herself  de- 
liberately to  think  out  what  it  would 
mean  to  marry  him ; — then  suddenly 
broke  down  and  wept,  with  inarticulate 
cries  and  sobs — with  occasional  reminis- 
cences of  her  old  convent’s  prayers — ap- 
peals half  conscious,  instinctive,  to  a God 
only  half  believed. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

Delafield  was  walking  through  the 
park  towards  Victoria  Gate.  A pair 
of  beautiful  roans  pulled  up  suddenly  be- 
side him,  and  a little  figure  with  a waving 
hand  bent  to  him  from  a carriage. 

"Jacob! — where  are  you  off  to?  Let 
me  give  you  a lift.” 

The  gentleman  addressed  took  off  his 
hat. 

"Much  obliged  to  you!  But  I want 
some  exercise!  I say — where  did  Bertie 
get  that  pair?” 

" I don’t  know  — he  doesn’t  tell  me ! 
Jacob— -you  must  get  in — I want  to  speak 
to  you.” 

Rather  unwillingly  Delafield  obeyed, 
and  away  thej"  sped. 

" J’ai  un  tas  de  choses  i vous  dire!”  she 
said,  speaking  low,  and  in  French,  so  as 
to  protect  herself  from  the  servants  in 
front;  " Jacob — I’m  very  unhappy — about 
Julie!” 

Delafield  frowned  uncomfortably. 
"Why?  Hadn’t  you  better  leave  her 
alone  ?” 

" Oh ! of  course  I know  you  think  me  a 
chatterbox.  I don’t  care.  You  must  let 
me  tell  you  some  fresh  news  about  her. 
It  isn't  gossip — and  you  and  I are  her 
VouCVI.— No  ttSI.— 13 


best  friends.  Oh!  Bertie’s  so  disagreea- 
ble about  her!  Jacob,  you’ve  got  to  help 
and  advise  a little!  Now  do  listen!  It’s 
your  duty  — your  downright  Catechism 
duty!” 

And  she  poured  into  his  reluctant  ear 
the  tale  which  Miss  Emily  Lawrence 
nearly  a fortnight  before  had  confided 
to  her. 

" Of  course,”  she  wound  up,  " you’ll 
say  it’s  only  what  we  knew  or  guessed  long 
ago!  But  you  see,  Jacob,  we  didn’t  know. 
It  might  have  been  just  gossip.  And  then, 
besides,” — she  frowned  and  dropped  her 
voice  till  it  was  only  just  audible, — " this 
horrid  man  hadn’t  made  our  Julie  so — so 
conspicuous ; and  Lady  Henry  hadn’t 
turned  out  such  a toad ! — and  — alto- 
gether, Jacob,  I’m  dreadfully  worried!” 

"Don’t  be,”  said  Jacob,  dryly. 

"And  what  a creature!”  cried  the 
Duchess,  unheeding.  " They  say  that 
poor  Moffatt  child  will  soon  have  fretted 
herself  ill,  if  the  guardians  don’t  give 
way  about  the  two  years.” 

" What  two  years?” 

" The  two  years  that  she  must  wait, — 
till  she  is  twenty-one.  Oh!  Jacob — you 
know  that,”  exclaimed  the  Duchess,  im- 
patient with  him — " I’ve  told  you  scores 
of  times.” 

" I’m  not  in  the  least  interested  in  Miss 
Moffatt’s  affairs.” 

"But  you  ought  to  be,  for  they  con- 
cern Julie !”  cried  the  Duchess.  " Can’t 
you  imagine  what  kind  of  things  people 
are  saying?  Lady  Henry  has  spread  it 
about  that  it  was  all  to  see  him  she 
bribed  the  Bruton  Street  servants  to  let 
her  give  the  Wednesday  party  as  usual, 
— that  she  had  been  flirting  with  him 
abominably  for  months, — and  using  Lady 
Henry’s  name  in  the  most  impertinent 
ways.  And  now  suddenly  everybody 
seems  to  know  something  about  this 
Indian  engagement.  You  may  imagine  it 
doesn’t  look  very  well  for  our  poor  Julie! 
The  other  night  at  Chatton  House  I was 
furious.  T made  Julie  go.  I wanted  her 
to  show  herself,  and  keep  up  her  friends. 
Well,  it  was  horrid!  One  or  two  old 
frights,  who  used  to  be  only  too  thankful 
to  Julie  for  reminding  Lady  Henry  to  in- 
vite them,  put  their  noses  in  the  air  and 
behaved  odiously.  And  even  some  of  the 
nicer  ones  seemed  changed — I could  sec 
Julie  felt  it.” 
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‘‘  Nothing  of  all  that  will  do  her  any 
real  harm,''  said  Jacob,  rather  contemptu- 
ously. 

“ Well,  nol — I know,  of  course,  that  her 
real  friends  will  never  forsake  her — never, 
never!  But — Jacob” — the  Duchess  hesi- 
tated, her  charming  little  face  furrowed 
with  thought — if  only  so  much  of  it 
weren’t  true!  She  herself — 

“ Please,  Evelyn !”  said  Delafield  with 
decision,  don’t  tell  me  anything  she  may 
have  said  to  you 

The  Duchess  flushed. 

“ I shouldn’t  have  betrayed  any  confi- 
dence,” she  said,  proudly.  “ And  I must 
consult  with  some  one  who  cares  about 
her.  Dr.  Meredith  lunched  with  me  to- 
day, and  he  said  a few  words  to  me  after- 
wards. He’s  quite  anxious  too — and  un- 
h.appy.  Captain  Warkworth’s  always 
tliere,  always! — oven  I have  been  hardly 
able  to  see  her  the  last  few  days.  Last 
Sunday  they  took  the  little  lame  child 
and  went  into  the  counti'y  for  tlie  whole 
day — ” 

“ Well,  what  is  there  to  object  to  in 
that  1”  cried  Jacob. 

I didn’t  say  there  was  anything  to  ob- 
ject to,”  said  the  Duchess,  looking  at  him 
with  eyes  half  angry,  half  perplexed. 

Only  it’s  so  unlike  her.  She  had  prom- 
ised to  be  at  home  that  afternoon  for  sev- 
eral old  friends ; and  they  found  her 
flown,  without  a word.  And  think  how 
sweet  Julie  is  always  about  such  things! 
— what  delicious  notes  she  writes,  how 
she  hates  to  put  anybody  out  or  disap- 
point them.  And  now,  not  a word  of  ex- 
cuse to  anybody.  And  she  looks  so  ill — 
so  white,  so  fixed, — like  a person  in  a 
dream  which  she  can’t  shake  oflF.  I’m  just 
miserable  about  her.  And  I hate,  hate 
that  man — engaged  to  her  own  cousin 
, all  the  time!”  cried  the  little  Duchess 
under  her  breath,  as  she  passionately  tore 
some  violets  at  her  waist  to  pieces  and 
flung  them  out  of  the  carriage.  *Then 
she  turned  to  Jacob: 

But,  of  course,  if  you  don’t  care  two- 
pence about  all  this,  Jacob,  it’s  no  good 
talking  to  you !” 

Her  taunt  fell  quite  unnoticed.  Jacob 
turned  to  her  with  smiling  composure. 

‘^You  have  forgotten,  my  dear  Eve- 
lyn, all  this  time,  that  Warkworth  goes 
away  — to  mid  - Africa  — in  little  more 
than  two  weeks.^ 


‘‘  I wish  it  was  two  minutes  I”  said  the 
Duchess,  fuming. 

Delafield  made  no  reply  for  a while. 
He  seemed  to  be  studying  the  effect  of  a 
pale  shaft  of  sunlight  which  had  just 
come  stealing  down  through  layers  of  thin 
gray  cloud  to  dance  upon  the  Serpentine. 
Pros(‘ntly,  as  tlioy  left  the  Serpentine  be- 
hind them,  he  turned  to  his  companion 
with  more  apparent  sympatliy. 

We  can’t  do  anything,  Evelyn — and 
we’ve  no  right  whatever  to  talk  of  alarm, 
or  anxiety, — to  talk  of  it,  mind.  It’s — 
it's  disloyal!  Forgive  me,”  he  added, 
hastily — I know  you  don’t  gossip.  But 
it  fills  me  with  rage  that  other  people 
should  be  doing  it!” 

The  brusquerie  of  his  manner  discon- 
certed the  little  lady  beside  him.  She  re- 
covered herself,  however,  and  said  with  a 
touch  of  sarcasm,  tempered  by  a rather 
trembling  lip: 

‘‘  Your  rage  won’t  prevent  their  gos- 
siping, Mr.  Jacob!  I thought  perhaps — 
youp-  friendship  might  have  done  some- 
thing to  stop  it, — to — to  influence  Julie,” 
she  added  uncertainly. 

My  friendship,  as  you  call  it,  is  of 
no  use  whatever,”  he  said,  obstinately. 
‘^Warkworth  will  go  away;  and  if  you 
and  others  do  their  best  to  protect- Miss 
Le  Breton,  talk  will  soon  die  out.  Be- 
have as  if  you  had  never  heard  the  man’s 
name  before — stare  the  people  down! — 
why,  good  heavens!  you  have  a thousand 
arts!  But,  of  course,  if  the  little  flame 
is  to  be  blown  into  a blaze  by  a score  of 
so-called  friends! — ” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

The  Duchess  did  not  take  his  rebukes 
kindly, — ^not  having  in  truth  deserved 
them. 

‘‘You  are  -rude  and  unkind,  Jacob,” 
she  said,  almost  with  the  tears  in  her  eyes. 
“ And  you  don’t  un<lerstand, — it  is  be- 
cause I myself  am  so  anxious — ” 

“For  that  reason,  play  the  part  with 
all  your  might!”  he  said,  unyieldingly. 
“ Really,  even  you  and  I oughtn’t  to  talk 
of  it  any  more! — But — there  is  one  thin? 
I want  very  much  to  know  about  Miss 
Le  Breton !” 

He  bent  towards  her  smiling, — ^though, 
in  truth,  he  was  disgusted  with  himself, 
vexed  with  her,  and  out  of  tune  with  all 
the  world. 

The  Duchess  made  a little  face. 
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“ All  very  well,  but  after  such  a lecture 
as  you  have  indulged  in,  I think  I pre- 
fer not  to  say  any  more  about  Julie!” 

‘‘  Do ! — I’m  ashamed  of  myself ! — except 
that  I don’t  retract  one  word, — not  one! 
Be  kind  all  the  same,  and  tell  me — if  you 
know — has  she  spoken  to  Lord  Lacking- 
ton?” 

The  Duchess  still  frowned,  but  a few 
more  apologetic  expressions  on  his  part 
restored  a temper  that  had  always  a natu- 
ral tendency  to  peace.  Indeed,  Jacob’s 
boutades  never  went  long  unpardoned. 
An  only  child  herself,  he,  her  first  cousin, 
had  played  the  part  of  brother  in  her  life, 
since  the  days  when  she  first  tottered  in 
long  frocks;  and  he  had  never  played  it 
in  any  mincing  fashion.  Ilis  words  were 
often  blunt.  She  smarted  and  forgave, — 
much  more  quickly  than  she  forgave  her 
husband.  But  then,  with  him,  she  was 
in  love. 

So  she  presently  vouchsafed  to  give 
Jacob  the  news  that  Lord  Lackington  at 
last  knew  the  secret — that  he  had  behaved 
well — had  shown  much  feeling,  in  fact, 
— 80  that  poor  Julie — 

But  Jacob  again  cut  short  the  senti- 
mentalisms, the  little  touching  phrases  in 
which  the  woman  delighted. 

" What  is  he  going  to  do  for  her?”  he 
said,  impatiently.  “Will  he  make  any 
provision  for  her?  Is  there  any  way  by 
which  she  can  live  in  his  house — take 
care  of  him?” 

The  Duchess  shook  her  head. 

“At  seventy-five,  one  can’t  begin  to  ex- 
plain a thing — as  big  as  that!  Julie  per- 
fectly understands — and  doesn’t  wish  it.” 

“ But  as  to  money  ?”  persisted  Jacob. 

“Julie  says  nothing  about  money. 
How  odd  you  are,  Jacob!  I thought  that 
was  the  last  thing  needful  in  your  eyes.” 

Jacob  did  not- reply.  If  he  had,  he 
would  probably  have  said  that  what  was 
harmful  or  useless  for  men  might  be 
needful  for  women — for  the  weakness  of 
women.  But  he  kept  silence,  while  the 
vague  intensity  of  the  eyes,  the  pursed 
and  twisted  mouth,  showed  that  his  mind 
was  full  of  thoughts. 

Suddenly  he  perceived  that  the  carriage 
was  nearing  Victoria  Gate.  He  called  to 
the  coachman  to  stop,  and  jumped  out. 

“ Good  - by,  Evelyn.  Don’t  bear  me 
malice.  You’re  a good  friend,”  he  said 
in  her  ear, — “ a real  good  friend  I But 


don’t  let  people  talk  to  you — not  even 
elderly  ladies  with  the  best  intentions ! I 
tell  you  it  will  be  a fight — and  one  of  the 
best  weapons  is  ” — he  touched  his  lips  sig- 
nificantly, smiled  at  her,  and  was  gone. 

The  Duchess  passed  out  of  the  Park. 
Delafield  turned  as  though  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Marble  Arch,  but  as  soon  as 
the  carriage  was  out  of  sight,  he  paused 
and  quickly  retraced  his  steps  towards 
Kensington  Gardens.  Here  in  this  third 
week  of  March  some  of  the  thorns  and 
lilacs  were  already  in  leaf.  The  grass 
was  springing,  and  the  chatter  of  many 
sparrows  filled  the  air.  Faint  patches  of 
sun  fiecked  the  ground  between  the  trees; 
and  blue  hazes,  already  redeemed  from 
the  dreariness  of  winter,  filled  the  dim 
planes  of  distance,  and  mingled  with  the 
low  silvery  clouds.  He  found  a quiet  spot 
remote  from  nursery-maids  and  children, 
and  there  he  wandered  to  and  fro,  indefi- 
nitely, his  hands  behind  his  back.  All  the 
anxieties  for  which  he  had  scolded  his 
cousin  had  possessed  him,  only  sharpened 
tenfold;  he  was  in  torture,  and  he  was 
helpless. 

However,  when  at  last  he  emerged  from 
his  solitude,  and  took  a hansom  to  the 
Chudleigh  Estate  Office  in  Spring  Gar- 
dens, he  resolutely  shook  off  the  thoughts 
which  had  been  weighing  upon  him.  He 
took  his  usual  interest  in  his  work,  and 
did  it  with  his  usual  capacity. 

Towards  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Delafield  found  himself  in  Cureton  Street. 
As  he  turned  down  Heribert  Street  he 
saw  a cab  in  front  of  him.  It  stopped  at 
Miss  Le  Breton’s  door,  and  Warkworth 
jumped  out.  The  door  was  quickly 
opened  to  him,  and  he  went  in  without 
having  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  man 
at  the  far  comer  of  the  street. 

Delafield  paused  irresolute.  Finally  he 
walked  back  to  his  club  in  Piccadilly, 
where  he  dawdled  over  the  newspapers  till 
nearly  seven. 

Then  he  once  more  betook  himself  to 
Heribert  Street. 

“Is  Miss  Le  Breton  at  home?” 

Therese  looked  at  him  with  a sudden 
flickering  of  her  clear  eyes. 

“I  think  so,  sir,”  she  said,  with  soft 
hesitation,  and  she  slowly  led  him  across 
the  hall. 

The  drawing-room  door  opened.  Major 
Warkworth  emorirod. 
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All  1 how  do  you  do  V he  said,  shortly, 
— i?taring  in  a kind  of  bewilderment — as 
lie  saw  Delafield.  Then  he  hurriedly 
looked  for  his  hat,  ran  down  the  stairs, 
and  was  gone. 

Announce  me,  please,''  said  Delafield, 
IX-Teniptorily,  to  the  little  girl.  ‘‘  Tell 
:\i  iss  Le  Breton  that  I am  here.”  And  he 
drew  back  from  the  open  door  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, Therese  slippe^d  in ; and  reap- 
peared. 

‘‘  Please  to  walk  in,  sir,”  she  said  in  her 
shy,  low  voice;  and  Delafield  entered. 
From  the  hall  he  had  caught  one  involun- 
tary glimpse  of  Julie,  standing  stiff  and 
straiglit  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her 
hands  clasped  to  her  breast — a figure  in 
]iain.  When  he  went  in,  she  was  in  her 
usual  scat  by  the  fire,  with  her  embroid- 
ery frame  in  front  of  her. 

“ May  I come  in?  It  is  rather  late.” 

Oh,  by  all  means!  Do  you  bring  me 
any  news  of  Evelyn?  I haven’t  seen  her 
for  three  days.” 

He  seated  himself  beside  her.  It  was 
hard  indeed  for  him  to  hi<le  all  signs  of 
tlie  tumult  within.  But  he  held  a firm 
grip  upon  himself. 

“ I saw  Evfdyn  this  afternoon.  She 
complained  that  you  had  had  no  time  for 
her  lately.” 

Julie  bent  over  her  work.  He  saw  that 
her  fingers  were  so  unsteady  tliat  she 
could  hardly  make  them  obey  her. 

“ There  has  been  a great  deal  to  do, 
even  in  this  little  house.  Evelyn  forgets, 
— she  has  an  army  of  servants — we  have 
only  our  hands  and  our  time.” 

She  looked  up  smiling.  He  made  no 
reply;  and  the  smile  died  from  her  face, — 
suddenly — as  though  some  one  had  blown 
out  a light.  She  returned  to  her  work,  or 
pretended  to.  But  her  aspect  had  left 
him  inwardly  shaken.  The  eyes  dispro- 
portionately large  and  brilliant  were  of 
an  emphasis  almost  ghastly;  the  usually 
clear  complexion  was  flcckcMl  and  cloudy; 
the  mouth  dry-lipped.  She  looked  much 
older  than  she  had  a fortnight  before. 
And  the  fact  was  the  more  noticeable  be- 
cause in  her  dress  she  had  now  wholly 
discarded  the  touch  of  stateliness,  almost 
old-maidishness,  which  had  once  seemed 
appropriate  to  the  position  of  Lady 
Henry’s  companion.  She  was  wearing  a 
little  gown  of  her  youth,  a blue  cotton, 
which  two  years  before  had  been  put  aside 


as  too  slight  and  juvenile.  Never  had  the 
form  within  it  seemed  so  girlish,  so  ap- 
pealing. But  the  face  was  heart-rending. 

After  a pause,  he  moved  a little  closer 
to  her. 

Do  you  know  that  you  are  looking 
quite  ill?” 

Then  my  looks  are  misleading.  I am 
very  well” 

‘‘  I am  afraid  I don’t  put  much  faith 
in  that  remark.  When  do  you  mean  to 
take  a holiday?” 

Oh ! — very  soon.  Leonie,  my  little 
housekeei^er,  talks  of  going  to  Bruges  to 
wind  up  all  her  affairs  there,  and  bring 
back  some  furniture  that  she  has  ware- 
housed. I may  go  with  her.  I too  have 
some  property  stored  there.  I should  go 
and  see  some  old  friends — the  Sopurs,  for 
instance,  with  whom  I went  to  school.  In 
the  old  days,  I was  a torment  to  them, 
and  they  were  tyrants  to  me.  But  they 
are  quite  nice  to  me  now — they  give  me 
patisserie,  and  stroke* my  hands  and  spoil 
me.” 

And  she  ratthd  on,  about  the  friends 
she  might  revisit,  in  a hollow  perfunctory 
way,  which  set  him  on  edge. 

I don’t  see  that  anything  of  that  kind 
will  do  you  any  good.  You  want  rest  of 
mind  and  body.  I expect  those  last  scenes 
with  Lady  Henry  cost  you  more  than  you 
knew.  There  are  w’ounds  one  does  not 
notice  at  the  time — ” 

“Which  afterwards  bleed  inwardly?’^ 
She  laughed.  “ No,  no — I am  not  bleed- 
ing for  Lady  Henry!  By-the-way,  what 
news  of  her?” 

“ Sir  Wilfrid  told  me  to-day  that  he 
had  had  a letter.  She  is  at  Torquay,  and 
she  thinks  there  are  too  many  curates  at 
Torquay.  She  is  not  at  all  in  a good 
temper.” 

Julie  looked  up. 

“ You  know  that  she  is  trying  to  pun- 
ish me.  A great  many  people  seem  to 
have  been  written  to.” 

“ That  will  blow  over!” 

“ I don’t  know.  How  confident  I was 
at  one  time  that,  if  there  was  a breach, 
it  would  be  Lady  Henry  that  would 
suffer!  It  makes  me  hot  to  remember — 
some  things — T said — to  Sir  Wilfrid,  in 
particular.  I see  now  that  I shall  not  be 
troubled  with  society  in  this  little  house!” 

“It  is  too  early  for  you  to  guess  any- 
thing of  that  kind.” 
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“ Not  at  all ! London  is  pretty  full. 
The  affair  has  made  a noise.  Those  who 
meant  to  stand  by  me  would  have  called, 
don't  you  think  ’ 

The  quivering  bitterness  of  her  face 
was  most  pitiful  in  Jacob's  eyes. 

Oh ! people  take  their  time/’  he  said, 
trjdng  to  speak  lightly. 

She  shook  her  head. 

“ It's  ridiculous  that  I should  care. 
One’s  self-love,  I suppose, — that  bleeds! 
Evelyn  has  made  me  send  out  cards  for  a 
little  house-warming.  She  said  I must. 
She  made  me  go  to  that  smart  party  at 
Chatton  House  the  other  night.  It  was 
a great  mistake.  People  turned  their 
backs  on  me.  And  this  too  will  be  a mis- 
take— and  a failure.” 

‘‘  You  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  a 
card.” 

Yes — and  you  must  come?” 

She  looked  at  him  with  a sudden  ner- 
vous appeal  which  made  another  tug  on 
his  self-control. 

“ Of  course  I shall  come.” 

Do  you  remember  your  own  saying — 
that  awful  evening — that  I had  devoted 
friends?  Well,  we  shall  soon  see!” 

“ That  depends  only  on  yourself,”  he 
replied,  with  gentle  deliberation. 

She  started  — threw  him’  a doubtful 
look. 

If  you  mean  that  I must  take  a great 
deal  of  trouble — I am  afraid  I can’t.  I 
am  too  tireil.” 

And  she  sank  back  in  her  chair. 

The  sigh  that  accompanied  the  words 
seemed  to  him  involuntary’,  unconscious, 

“ I didn’t  mean  that — altogether,”  he 
sai<l,  after  a moment. 

She  moved  restlessly. 

“ Then  really  I don’t  know  what  you 
meant ! I suppose  all  friendship  depends 
on  one’s  self.” 

She  drew  her  embroidery  frame  towards 
her  again,  and  he  was  left  to  wonder  at 
his  o\^Ti  audacity.  "Do  you  know,”  she 
said,  presently,  her  eyes  apparently  busy 
with  her  silks,  "that  I have  told  Lord 
Lackington  ?” 

" Yes.  Evelyn  gave  me  that  news. 
How  has  the  old  man  behaved  ?” 

" Oh ! very  well — most  kindly.  He  has 
already  formed  a habit,  almost,  of 
^ dropping  in  ’ upon  me  at  all  hours.  T 
have  had  to  appoint  him  times  and  sea- 
sons, or  there  would  be  no  work  done. 


He  sits  here  and  raves  about  young  Mrs. 
Delaray — you  know  he  is  painting  her 
portrait? — for  the  famous  Beauty  series? 
— and  draws  her  profile  on  the  backs  of 
my  letters.  He  recites  his  speeches  to  me ; 
he  asks  my  advice  as  to  his  fights  with  his 
tenants,  or  his  miners.  In  short,  Pm 
adopted, — I’m  almost  the  real  thing!” 

She  smiled ; and  then  again,  as  she  turn- 
ed over  her  silks,  he  heard  her  sigh — a 
long  breath  of  weariness.  It  was  strange 
and  terrible  in  his  ear — the  contrast  be- 
tween this  unconscious  sound,  drawn  as 
it  were  from  the  oppressed  heart  of  pain, 
and  her  languidly  smiling  words. 

" Has  he  spoken  to  you  of  the  Mof- 
fatts?”  he  asked  her  presently,  not  look- 
ing at  her. 

A sharp  crimson  color  rushed  over  her 
face. 

" Not  much.  He  and  Lady  Blanche  are 
not  great  friends.  And  I have  made  him 
promise  to  keep  my  secret  from  her,  till  I 
give  him  leave  to  tell  it.” 

" It  will  have  to  be  known  to  her  some 
time,  will  it  not?” 

" Perhaps,”  she  said,  impatiently. 
" Perhaps ! — when  I can  make  up  my 
mind.” 

Then  she  pushed  aside  her  frame  and 
would  talk  no  more  about  Lord  Lacking- 
ton.  She  gave  him  somehow  the  im- 
pression of  a person  suffocating,  strug- 
gling for  breath  and  air.  And  yet  her 
hand  was  icy,  and  she  presently  went  to 
the  fire,  complaining  of  the  east  wind,  and 
as  he  put  on  the  coal  he  skw  her  shiver. 

" Shall  I force  her  to  tell  me  every- 
thing?” he  thought  to  himself. 

Did  she  divine  the  obscure  struggle  in 
his  mind?  At  any  rate  she  seemed 
anxious  to  cut  short  their  tete-a-tete.  She 
asked  him  to  come  and  look  at  some 
engravings  which  the  Duchess  had  sent 
round  for  the  embellishment  of  the  din- 
ing-room. Then  she  summoned  Madame 
Bomier,  and  asked  him  a number  of  ques- 
tions on  Leonie’s  behalf,  with  reference 
to  some  little  investment  of  the  ex-gov- 
emess’s  savings,  which  had  been  dropping 
in  value.  Meanwhile,  as  she  kept  him 
talking,  she  leant  herself  against  the  lin- 
tel of  the  door,  forgetting  every  now  and 
then  that  any  one  else  w^as  there,  and  let- 
ting the  true  self  appear,  like  some  drown- 
ed thing  floating  into  sight.  Delafiold 
disposed  of  Madame  Bornier’s  affairs. 
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hardly  knowing  what  he  said,  but  showing 
in  truth  his  usual  conscience  and  kind- 
ness. Then  when  Lconie  was  contented, 
Julie  saw  the  little  cripple  crossing  the 
hall,  and  called  to  her. 

Ah  ma  cherie! — how  is  the  poor  little 
foot  ?” 

And  turning  to  Delafield,  she  explained 
volubly  that  Therese  had  given  herself  a 
slight  twist  on  the  stairs  that  morning — 
pressing  the  child  to  her  side  the  while, 
with  a tender  gesture.  The  child  nestled 
against  her. 

“Shall  Maman  keep  back  supper?” 
Therese  half  whispered,  looking  at  Dela- 
field. 

“No,  no,  I must  go!”  cried  Delafield, 
rousing  himself  and  looking  for  his  hat. 

“ I would  ask  you  to  stay,”  said  Julie, 
smiling — “ just  to  show  off  Leonie’s  cook- 
ing. But  there  wouldn’t  be  enough  for  a 
great  big  man.  And  you’re  probably  din- 
ing with  dukes.” 

Delafield  disclaimed  any  such  inten- 
tion, and  they  went  back  to  the  drawing- 
room to  look  for  his  hat  and  stick.  Julie 
still  had  her  arm  round  Therese  and 
would  not  let  the  child  go.  She  clearly 
avoided  being  left  alone  with  him;  and 
yet  it  seemed  even  to  his  modesty  that 
she  was  loath  to  see  him  depart.  She  talk- 
ed first  of  her  little  menage,  as  though 
proud  of  their  daily  economies  and  con- 
trivances; then  of  her  literary  work,  and 
its  prospects;  then  of  her  debt  to  Mere- 
dith. Never  before  had  she  thus  admitted 
him  to  her  donfiestic  and  private  life.  It 
was  as  though  she  leant  upon  his  sympa- 
thy, his  advice,  his  mere  neighborhood. 
And  her  pale,  changed  face  had  never 
seemed  to  him  so  beautiful, — never,  in 
fact,  tJTuly  beautiful,  till  now.  The  dying 
down  of  the  brilliance  and  energy  of  the 
strongly  marked  character  which  had 
made  her  the  life  of  the  Bruton  Street 
salon,  into  this  mildness,  this  despond- 
ency, this  hidden  weariness,  had  left  her 
infinitely  more  lovely  in  his  eyes.  But 
how  to  restrain  himself  much  longer  from 
taking  the  sad  gracious  woman  in  his 
arms  and  coercing  her  into  sanity  and 
happiness ! 

At  last  he  tore  himself  awaj". 

“You  won’t  forgot  Wednesday?”  she 
said  as  she  followed  him  into  the  hall. 

“No.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you 
wish — that  I could  do?” 


“ No,  nothing.  But  if  there  is — I will 
ask.” 

Then  looking  up,  she  shrank  from  some- 
thing in  his  face — something  accusing, 
passionate,  profound. 

He  wrung  her  hand. 

“Promise! — that  you  will  ask!” 

She  murmured  something,  and  he  turn- 
ed away. 

She  came  back  alone  into  the  drawing- 
room. 

“ Oh ! what  a good  man !”  she  said, 
sighing — “what  a good  man!” 

And  then — all  in  a moment — she  was 
thankful  that  he  was  gone — ^that  she  was 
alone  with  and  mistress  of  her  pain. 

The  passion  and  misery  which  his  visit 
had  interrupted  swept  back  upon  her  in  a 
rushing  swirl,  blinding  and  choking  every 
sense.  Ah!  what  a scene,  to  which  his 
coming  had  put  an  end! — scene  of  bit- 
terness, of  recrimination,  not  restrain- 
ed even  by  this  impending  anguish  of 
parting ! 

It  came  as  a close  to  a week  during 
which  she  and  Wark worth  had  been  play- 
ing the  game  which  they  had  chosen  to 
play,  according  to  its  appointed  rules, — 
the  delicacies  and  restraints  of  friend- 
ship masking,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
flaming, a most  unhappy,  poisonous,  and 
growing  love.  And  finally,  there  had  risen 
upon  them  a storm-wave  of  feeling, — 
tyrannous,  tempestuous — bursting  in  re- 
proach and  agitation, — leaving  behind  it, 
bare  and  menacing,  the  old  ugly  facts,  un- 
altered and  unalterable. 

Warkworth  was  little  less  miserable 
than  herself.  That  she  knew!  He  loved 
her, — as  it  were,  to  his  own  anger  and  sur- 
prise. And  he  suffered  in  deserting  her; 
more  than  he  had  ever  suffered  yet 
through  any  human  affection. 

But  his  purpose  through  it  all  remained 
stubbornly  fixed ; that  also  she  knew. 
For  nearly  a year,  Aileen  Moffatt’s  for- 
tune and  Aileen  Moffatt’s  family  connec- 
tions had  entered  into  all  his  calculations 
of  the  future.  Only  a few  more  years  in 
the  Army — then  retirement,  with  ample 
means,  a charming  wife,  and  a seat  in 
Parliament.  To  jeopardize  a plan  so 
manifestly  desirable,  so  easy  to  carry  out, 
so  far-reaching  in  its  favorable  effects 
upon  his  life,  for  the  sake  of  those  hard 
and  doubtful  alternatives  in  which  a mar- 
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riage  with  Julie  would  involve  him,  never 
seriously  entered  his  mind.  When  he  suf- 
fered, he  merely  said  to  himself  steadily 
that  time  would  heal  the  smart  for  both 
of  them. 

Only  one  thing  would  be  absolutely 
fatal  for  all  of  us — that  I should  break 
with  AileenI” 

Julie  read  these  obscure  processes  in 
Warkworth’s  mind  with  perfect  clearness. 
She  was  powerless  to  change  them;  but 
that  afternoon  she  had  at  any  rate  beaten 
her  wings  against  the  bars.  And  the  ex- 
haustion and  anguish  of  her  revolt,  her  re- 
proaches, were  still  upon  her. 

The  spring  night  had  fallen.  The 
room  was  hot,  and  she  threw  a window 
oi>en.  Some  thorns  in  the  garden  beneath 
had  thickened  into  leaf;  they  rose  in  a 
dark  mass  beneath  the  window.  Over- 
head, beyond  the  haze  of  the  great  city, 
a few  stars  twinkled;  and  the  dim  roar 
of  London  life  beat  from  all  sides  ui)on 
this  quiet  corner,  which  still  held  Lady 
Clary’s  old  house. 

Julie’s  eyes  strained  into  the  darkness; 
her  head  swam  with  weakness  and  weari- 
ness. Suddenly  she  gave  a cry — she  press- 
ed her  hands  to  her  heart.  Upon  the  dark- 


ness outside  there  rose  a face,  so  sharply 
drawn,  so  lifelike,  that  it  printed  itself 
forever  upon  the  quivering  tissues  of  tlie 
brain.  It  was  Warkworth’s  face,  not  as 
she  had  seen  it  last,  but  in  some  strange 
extremity  . of  physical  ill, — drawn,  hag- 
gard, in  a cold  sweat, — the  eyes  glazed, 
the  hair  matted,  the  parched  lips  open  as 
though  they  cried  for  help.  She  stood 
gazing.  Then  the  eyes  turned,  and  the 
agony  in  them  looked  out  upon  her. 

Her  whole  sense  was  absorbed  by  the 
phantom ; her  being  hung  upon  it.  Then 
as  it  faded  on  the  quiet  trees  she  tottered 
to  a chair  and  hid  her  face.  Common- 
sense  told  her  that  she  was  the  victim  of 
her  own  tired  nerves  and  tortured  fancy. 
But  the  memory  of  Cousin  Mary  Leices- 
ter’s second-sight,  of  her  visions  ” in 
this  very  room,  crept  upon  her  and 
gripped  her  heart.  A ghostly  horror 
seized  her  of  the  room,  the  house,  and  her 
own  tempestuous  nature.  She  groped  her 
way  out,  in  blind  and  hurrying  panic, — 
glad  of  the  lamp  in  the  hall,  glad  of  the 
sounds  in  the  house,  glad  above  all  of 
ThSrdse’s  thin  hands  as  they  once  more 
stole  lovingly  round  her  own. 

[to  be  COXTIXL’ED.] 


A Silenced  Song 

BV  ROBERT  HAVEN  SCHAUFFLER 

Love  stole  behind  me  as  I sang, 

j And  laid  her  sweet,  warm  finger-tips 
Lightly  upon  my  careless  lips. 

There  rang 

All  round  me  a transcendent  melody 
That  ever  echoes  thrillingly  in  me. 

Now  since  Love  came,  my  lips  are  sealed;  and  fain 
Would  dumb  remain 

If  so  my  soul  may  lose  no  lightest  strain 
Of  that  compelling  melody. 
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The  War  of  the  Precentors 

BY  HERMAN  WHITAKER 


UNDER  the  butternut  which  shaded 
Cap’en  Donald  McKay’s  fixate 
Johnny  McCloud  lay  and  gazed 
dispiritedly  on  the  half-mile  of  dusty 
road  that  yet  separated  him  from  the 
North  Kirk.  It  lacked  but  a quarter- 
hour  of  meeting-time,  when  he  would  be 
expected  to  lead  off  the  first  psalm.  Rising 
on  his  elbow,  he  took  a prolonged  survey 
of  the  road,  and  presently  fell  back  and 
gazed  dreamily  up  at  the  shivering  leaves. 
And  he  was  still  there  when,  five  minutes 
later,  Neil  McDow  and  Cap’en  McKay 
turned  out  of  the  lane. 

“Ye’ll  be  goin’  till  meetin’,  Johnny?” 
McDow  greeted. 

“Who  teirt  ye  as  I was  goin’?”  the 
precentor  growled,  without  looking  up. 

“No  one,  no  one!”  McDow  replied, 
with  a touch  of  sarcasm.  “ On’y  as  it’s 
the  Saubath,  an’  there’s  a kirk  a short 
half-mile  up  the  Line,  I thought — ” 

“ Oh,  ye  did,  did  ye  ?”  sneered  the 
precentor.  “ One  wouldna  ha’  accused  ye 
of  it.” 

Athwart  the  cap’en’s  brick-dust  visage 
shot  a bellicose  gleam.  He  opened  his 
mouth  as  though  to  speak,  then  altering 
his  mind,  shut  it  tight  and  stalked  off 
in  dignified  silence,  followed  by  McDow. 

The  precentor  was  still  lying  in  the 
cool  shade  when  young  Neil  McDow  turn- 
ed out  of  the  lane  and  surveyed  him  with 
envious  eyes. 

“ Ye’re  no  goin’  to  kirk,”  Neil  remark- 
ed, and  the  positive  conviction  in  his 
voice  aroused  the  precentor’s  curiosity 
and  gave  a softer  color  to  his  answer. 
“How  d’ye  know?”  he  queried. 

Neil  cast  a dark  look  at  the  distant 
kirk.  “ Ye  don’t  have  to,”  he  said,  look- 
ing hungrily  at  the  shade,  “ but  that’s  no 
the  reason;  ye  daurna  go.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Becos,”  continued  the  imp,  “ ye’re 
fired,  an’  they’ve  gotten  a new  precentor.^ 
Scared  by  the  sudden  change  in  the 
precentor’s  face,  he  turned  and  ran,  but 


in  three  strides  Johnny  had  him  by  the 
collar  and  fished  him  forth  from  his 
cloud  of  dust. 

“ Neil,”  he  said,  slipping  off  his  belt — 
“ Neil,  ye  know  me  ? Now  say  that  agin.” 

“An’  ye’ll  hit  me!” 

“ Not  if  ye  tell.” 

As  a surety  of  good  faith,  Neil  demand- 
ed that  he  be  first  placed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cap’en’s  stake-and-rider  fence, 
from  which  coign  of  vantage  he  gave  the 
desired  information. 

“ Ye  see,”  he  ran  on,  “ father  says  as 
how  you  missed  three  Saubaths  out  o’ 
five,  an’  the  meenister  gat  tired  o’  givin’ 
out  the  h>Tnns  an’  none  to  raise  the  toon. 
So  the  elders  hired  him  a man  frae  West 
Zorra — a steady  man  wi’  a record  o’ 
twenty  years  an’  no  a Saubath  missed.” 

“ An’  he’s  to  be  there  the  day  ?” 

“ Ay,”  grinned  the  urchin.  “ Ye’d  see 
him  an  you  went,  but  you  daurna.” 

Raising  his  belt,  Johnny  stepped  for- 
ward, hut  Neil  executed  a masterly  retreat 
in  the  direction  of  the  kirk,  and  turning, 
the  precentor  hurried  after. 

A*  family  of  squirrels  scampered  over 
the  wagon-stoop  of  the  kirk,  and  peeped 
through  the  wide  door,  and  saw  a staid 
minister  and  a decorous  congregation, 
but  the  hush  which  brooded  over  them 
veiled  a spirit  of  unrest.  Stealthy 
glances,  uneasy  shufflings,  and  an  occa- 
sional turn  toward  the  door  amply  testi- 
fied to  that. 

“ I reckon,”  McDow  whispered  to  Elder 
Peter  Murray,  of  “ the  Slashing,”  “ as 
this  ’ll  be  one  of  Johnny’s  off  Saubaths.” 

But  as  the  minister  intoned  the  first 
line  of  the  psalm,  Cap’en  McKay  saw 
Johnny  McCloud  slip  in  behind  the 
wooden  screen. 

“What  ’ll  he  be  doin’  there?”  the  cap- 
’en wondered. 

But  just  then  the  new  precentor  rose. 
Rapping  his  desk,  he  took  the  note  from 
his  fork,  and  his  sonorous  voice  rolled 
forth  the  first  notes  of  “ Old  Turner.” 
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The  cap'eirs  chest  swelled  with  wind 
and  pride.  “ Yon's  a voice!''  he  mentally 
ejaculated,  and  in  common  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  congregation  he  listened 
and  let  tlie  precentor  have  the  first  line. 

A big  voice!'’  he  rei)cated  at  its  end, 
and  taking  wind,  prepared  to  follow  on. 

But  as  his  mouth  oi)ened,  clear  as  the 
note  of  a lark  the  tenor  of  Johnny  Mc- 
Cloud float(‘d  up  from  behind  the  door- 
screen.  He  was  singing  “ Pisgah  ’’  with 
all  the  power  of  his  lungs  of  brass.  A 
terrific  snort  emptied  the  cap’en's  chest; 
then,  drawing  in  a mighty  breath,  he  let 
out  a bellow  that  would  have  gr*.ced  a 
quarter-deck,  and  sailed  after  the  new 
man  into  the  ocean  of  song.  In  his  wake 
the  minister  followed,  and  the  elders  af- 
ter him,  and  for  a time  it  seemed  that 
Johnny  must  come  to  a quick  and  in- 
glorious end;  but  the  fortune  which  at- 
tends the  forlorn  hope  stepped  in  to 
succor  him. 

So  far  the  younger  tribe  of  Zorra  had 
stood  open-mouthed,  its  wide  eyes  testify- 
ing to  its  astonishment  at  this  alarming 
schism;  but  just  when  Johnny’s  fortunes 
were  trembling  in  the  balance  the  famil- 
iarity of  his  voice  beguiled  one  or  two 
to  follow.  Then,  partly  by  mistake,  a 
little  by  sympathy,  but  principally  under 
the  instigation  of  that  mutinous  devil 
which  is  sometimes  scotched  but  never 
altogether  killed  in  the  young,  the  tribe 
raised  up  its  voice  in  Johnny’s  favor. 

From  verse  to  verse,  with  contradictory 
sentiments  and  ludicrous  contrasts,  some- 
times together  but  more  often  apart,  the 
warring  vocalists  conducted  the  battle  of 
song.  The  precentor  de  jure  faced  the 
elders  and  bound  up  their  quavery  tones 
in  his  thunderous  bass.  His  face  was 
pale,  his  arm  swung  to  the  time  of  his 
tune,  and  his  black  hair  waved  sympa- 
thetically in  the  breeze.  And  Johnny,  the 
precentor  de  facto,  strode  out  from  be- 
hind the  screen  and  led  his  adherents 
from  the  centre  aisle.  Up  the  scale  the 
girl’s  soprano  and  the  boy’s  treble  chased 
his  tenor,  higher  and  higher,  until  they 
hovered  above  the  snorting  growl  of  the 
older  folk. 

Now,  had  the  minister  selected  a long- 
er hymn  or  Johnny  a shorter,  the  issue 
might  have  remained  long  in  doubt;  but 
the  latter,  being  something  of  a general, 
had  chosen  the  longest  in  the  book.  So, 


when  the  precentor  and  his  forces  had 
run  out  of  vocal  ammunition,  Johnny 
and  the  juniors  were  still  in  the  swing 
of  their  song. 

“Ye  deevil!”  (hip’cn  McKay  growled 
as  he  ingloriously  awaited  the  close  of 
“ Pisgah.”  “Ye  deevil!  Bide  a wee  an’ 
the  meenister  ’ll  ha’  the  bones  of  ye!” 

But  thirty  years’  toil  in  that  stubborn 
vineyard  had  made  a wise  man  of  tlie 
minivSter.  He  knew  that  the  only  way  to 
lead  a Scot  is  to  let  him  have  his  head; 
and  when,  flushed  with  triumph,  Johnny 
and  his  comrades  subsided,  he  quietly 
laid  aside  his  spectacles,  turned  up  his 
text,  and  began  preaching. 

In  his  sermon  he  made  no  allusion  to 
the  scandal  just  perpetrated,  but  in  the 
secret  conclave  which  assembled  to  dis- 
cuss ways  and  means  of  abating  this 
scandal  in  Israel,  he  expressed  himself 
strongly  enough.  Ho,  MeDow%  Peter  o’ 
the  Slashing,  and  Sib  Sanderson,  the 
cattle-buyer,  met  in  the  vestry.  Cap’en 
McKay,  being  a man  of  authority,  skilled 
in  driving  ungodly  sailor-men,  was  also 
called  in,  and  the  new  precentor  was 
there  to  give  advice  in  matters  of  music. 
As  they  sat  about  the  vestry  board,  their 
faces  reflected  the  gravity  of  the  cri- 
sis. The  minister  was  serious,  McHow 
glum,  the  precentor  pale  but  fierce,  the 
cap’en  red  and  angry. 

“ Rods !”  the  latter  snorted,  when  asked 
for  his  notion  of  a remedy — “rods!  guid 
birch  rods  for  the  backs  o’  them  that 
followed  wrang!” 

The  minister  smiled  approvingly,  and 
added,  “But  what  about  John  Mc- 
Cloud?” 

“ Weel,”  suggested  Slashing  Peter, 
who  was  rejmted  to  rival  the  serpent  in 
wisdom,  “I  was  thinkin’  as  it  wad  be 
fine  to  give  the  precentor  here  the  psalms 
for  the  next  meetin’  an’  the  loan  of  the 
Saubath-skule.  Through  the  week,  ken 
ye,  he  drills  the  bairns  i’  the  toons,  an’ 
next  Saubath  we  jest  droon  the  McCloud 
vill’in  i’  hymns  of  praise.” 

“ Excellent !”  commented  the  pastor. 

Ou,  ay,”  Peter  allowed.  “ But  what 
d^you  think?”  he  finished,  turning  to 
the  cap’en. 

“It  ’ll  do!”  the  latter  grumbled. 
“ Though  I’d  prefer  drooning  the  fellow 
i’  Mud  Branch  Crik.” 

So  Peter’s  plan  was  adopted,  and,  in- 
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wardly  be^vailin^?  the  schism  which  added 
to  its  stripes  and  reduced  its  play,  the 
Sabbath-school  labored  for  a week  at  the 
psalms.  And  the  new  precentor  wrought 
with  them,  toiling  and  sweating,  forg- 
ing like  some  black  Vulcan  thunder- 
ous melodies  and  harmonious  lightnings 
to  rive  the  reputation  of  his  foe. 

As  the  minister  ascended  the  pulpit, 
the  following  Sunday,  the  unusual  at- 
tendance surprised  him  so  much  that  he 
Iripi^ed  and  tore  his  gown.  Then,  as  his 
eye  fell  on  a score  of  lusty  youth  who 
were  busily  distributing  themselves  in  the 
body  of  the  congregation,  he  thought: 

Surely  those  are  Embro  boys  ? What  a 
pity  we  could  not  have  kept  our  trouble 
to  ourselves !” 

Johnny  McCloud  came  in  late.  As  he 
strode  up  the  aisle  the  minister  averted 
his  eyes,  but  not  before  he  had  seen  that 
the  rebel  was  cool  as  a cod.  . Not  a flicker 
of  emotion  stirred  the  muscles  of  his 
face;  if  anything,  he  wore -his  funeral 
manner.  A grim  smile  puckered  Cap’en 
McKay^s  red  face  as  he  noted  the  un- 
wonted gravity;  an  expectant  leer  oiled 
the  countenance  of  Slashing  Peter;  as 
usual,  McDow’s  visage  was  expression- 
less as  the  round  of  a spring  cheese;  the 
new  precentor  was  pale  but  confident. 

A gasp,  caused  by  the  sudden  intake 
of  many  breaths,  greeted  the  minister  as 
he  rose  to  announce  the  f>salm.  All  eyes 
turned  on  Johnny,  but  his  front  remain- 
ed wooden  as  any  maple  stump;  nor  did 
the  fact  that  the  minister  was  lining 

Pisgah  ” affect  his  equanimity.  The 
people,  however,  marked  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  choice  by  a deep  sigh — it  was 
but  right  and  proper  that  Johnny  be 
smitten  with  his  own  weapon. 

“ Noo !”  Cap’en  McKay  muttered,  as 
the  precentor  rose — ‘^noo  for  your  finish, 
Johnny,  my  man!^^ 

Through  the  kirk  the  tap  of  the  music- 
fork  rang  like  the  snap  of  a stick;  all 
could  hear  its  hum.  The  precentor  raised 
it  to  his  ear,  and  then — the  mouths  of 
the  twenty  lusty  youths  who  had  so  as- 
siduously hidden  themselves  in  the  bowels 
of  the  kirk  yawned  cavernously,  and 
‘^Old  Turner”  rolled  forth  on  a mighty 
wave  of  sound. 

But  the  precentor  came  of  iron  stock. 
ITncowed  by  this  stroke  of  fate,  he  faced 
his  force  and  launched  his  song.  He 


might  as  well  have  tried  to  stem  a tor- 
rent. The  Sabbath  - school,  si-jiarately 
marshalled  for  the  occasion,  waver<‘d, 
then  remembering  its  stripes  and  the  pain 
and  travail  of  its  labors,  incontinently 
bolted.  Turner  ” flowed  through  the 
windows  and  raised  the  echoes  in  the 
woods.  It  seized  upon  all.  McDow 
found  himself  growling  at  it;  Cap’en 
McKay  was  bellowing  the  words  of  “ Pis- 
gah” to  the  alien  tune;  even  Slashing 
Peter  was  caught  in  the  pit  of  his  own 
digging  and  snared  in  harmonious  toils. 

“ ’Twas  a terrible  time,”  the  latter  ad- 
mitted, when,  after  kirk-letting,  McDow 
and  the  skipper  cornered  him  in  the  driv- 
ing-shed. 

I thought,”  the  skipper  remarked, 
looking  at  McDow,  but  keeping  Peter 
in  the  tail  of  his  eye,  as  I’d  heern  some 
fule  body  talk  o’  drooning  a scoundrel  i’ 
hymns  o’  praise  V 

‘^Ay?”  Peter  politely  rejoined;  sar- 
donic acquiescence  seemed  just  then  to 
be  the  proper  line. 

But  ye’ll  allow,  Peter,”  McDow 
pleaded,  ‘‘as  he  wasna  drooned?” 

“ D’ye  really  think  so,  Mr.  McDow 

“But  was  he?”  pressed  the  cap’en. 
“ Tell  me  that,  mon.  Was  he?” 

They  stood  gazing  regretfully  north- 
ward, until  McDow  sighed: 

“ Weel,  it’s  too  late  noo.  An’  here 
comes  Johnny.”  When  the  eap’en’s  eye 
had  taken  cognizance  of  the  fact,  he  add- 
ed, “ Think  ye  he’ll  keep  this  up  ?” 

“ If  he  reckons  we  don’t  want  him  to, 
yes,”  grumbled  the  skipper;  but  just  be- 
fore J ohnny  came  up  he  added,  “ Mebbe 
we  can  persuade  him  till  the  contrary.” 

The  skipper  opened  up  his  batteries 
with  a cunning,  “ I saw  ye  at  meetin’  the 
day,  John.” 

“Yes?  I sometimes  gang  theer.” 

“ Ye’ve  been  quite  reg’lar  in  yer  at- 
tendance o’  late,”  chipped  in  McDow. 

This  was  unfortunate,  as  being  likely 
to  draw  attention  to  previous  lapses  in 
church-going  which  had  culminated  in 
the  present  trouble.  Johnny  took  it  coolh^ 
enough,  and  replied,  “ Ye  think  so?” 

“ Be  sure  an’  come  on  time  next 
Saubath,”  the  cap’en  shouted,  as  Jolmny 
strode  off  down  the  Line. 

“I  wull!”  Johnny  bellowed  back;  and 
he  did — much  to  the  cap’en’s  disgust — 
and  kept  it  up  for  the  three  following 
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wcariii’  tlie  iiiato  o'  this,  I wonclor? 
Hock,  lads,  wiiaur's  ycv  eyes  ( TIuto's 
a bonny  lass  gnes  \vi^  this.” 

A hesitant  silonoo  followed  his  alluring 
offer.  The  boys  were  slyly  frlaiudng  from 
^irl  to  jj:irL  but  nowhere  eoiild  flaw  find 
a mate  for  the  ribbon  on  the  box. 

“ Hoo  mueh  f ’ roared  Sib. 

Seeing-  a ehanee  for  a barf^ain.  younj»: 
Sandy  “Crik”  Murray  bid  five  <‘ents. 
On  general  i)rineii)les  of  (‘cunoiny  “ Red  " 
(ieordie  .McDonald  raised  him  an<>ther 
five,  and  there  the  bidding  stuck. 

Ten  cents  bid!''  shouted  Sib.  Any 
advance  'C 

It  seemed  as  though  the  box  would  go 
at  that;  but  as  Sib  raised  his  hammer, 
Johnny’s  eye  chanced  to  fall  on  a girl 
who  sat  n(‘ar  by.  He  had  n(‘ver  seen  her 
before,  and  she  was  pretty;  but  though 
lier  blue  eyes,  rosy  cheeks,  and  trim  fig- 
ure instantly  captured  his  fancy,  he  was 
more  conccn’iied  just  then  with  the  ex- 
pression of  I)er  face.  Its  conscious  look 
proclaimed  the  owner  of  the  box;  and 
really  it  was  a shameful  thing  t(^  be  sold 
for  ten  cents. 

‘‘Going!”  Sib  yelled.  “Go—” 

“Wan  dollar!”  Johnny  shouted. 

Sib  gasj)ed,  the  people  gapp'd,  and 
Ca])’en  McKay,  who  had  driven  his 
young  folk  down,  gave  vent  to  a smother- 
ed chuckle.  Ncvct  in  Zorra  had  such  a 
vast  sum  been  bid  for  a single  box — 
the  price  of  a shoat.  It  was  .sinful!  But 
quickly  recovering  from  his  coma,  Sib 
handed  over  the  box,  and  said, 

“ Mr.  McCloud;  mak  ye  acquainted  wi’ 
Miss  Ross — the  young  leddy  sitting  for- 
nenst  ye.” 

A titter  pass(‘d  around  the  room.  The 
girls  whispered  together,  tlie  boys  ex- 
changed knowing  w’inks,  while  Cap’en 
McKay  was  threatened  wdth  apoplexy; 
but  taking  it  as  a tribute  to  his  liber- 
ality, Johnny  took  his  seat  by  his  pur- 
chase and  began  to  do  the  agreeable. 

“ Ye’re  awfu’  extravagant,”  she  said. 

“ Worth  double  the  money,”  he  affirm- 
ed, stoutly,  and  before  the  evening  was 
over  he  was  ready  to  swear  to  it.  Find- 
ing that  she  was  musicak  he  quietly  ]nit 
out  a feeler  to  try  Ikt. 

^^‘Pisgy’s’  a fine  loon,”  lie  remarked 
with  a criti/*al  air. 

“‘Turner's’  better.”  sh(‘  replied,  .smil- 
ing archly;  and  McDow,  who  was  pass- 


ing and  caught  the  remark,  went  outside 
and  winked  solemnly  at  the  moon. 

But  Johnny  was  delighted — it  was  so 
seldom  that  one  got  beauty  and  taste 
combined  in  the  one  person.  To  him  the 
(‘Viming  passed  quickly  away.  Amateur 
(piartets  for  the  nonce  escaped  his  scath- 
ing criticism;  ill-sung  diu'ts  raised  but 
a passing  shudder;  aspiring  elocution- 
ists faihMl  to  move  him.  He  saw  nothing 
hut  liimself — in  the  girl’s  eyes.  He  had 
no  idc‘a  that  ho  was  half  so  liandsome. 
The  CTack(\l  glass  in  his  bachelor’s  slian- 
ty — which  now  for  the  first  time  seemed 
v(‘ry  lonesome — never  made  him  look  like 
that.  So  he  sat  enthralled,  watching  his 
n‘tlection  dancing  and  twinkling,  some- 
times obliterated  by  a ^weeping  lash,  to 
he  reinstated  by  a sparkling  glance. 

“ Ye'll  he  goin’  wV  me  till  tlie  County 
Fairf'  lie  wliispered. 

Startled,  she  glanee<l  up — this  was  a 
point  that  gcmerally  took  a good  six 
months  to  reach — and  the  look  in  his 
eyes  made  hers  droo]).  But  when  did  a 
girl  blame  a man  for  being  over-hasty  ^ 
Blushing,  she  whispered  a shy  assent. 

Now  for  a dozen  years  Johnny  had 
successfully  steered  his  course  amid  gins 
fuul  snares  .set  by  crafty  mothers,  but 
he  fell  all  tlie  qui(*kir  for  his  previous 
cunning,  Tlu'  stored -up  energj’  which 
ought  to  have  bcvii  dissipated  on  a score 
of  loves  let  loose  on  this  one  girl.  For 
llie  next  half-hour  he  made  love  at  a 
furious  pace.  He  olUained  her  opinion 
on  the  raising  of  calves,  and  found  tliat 
she  favored  a handful  of  flaxseed  to  a 
gallon  of  w\arm  skim-milk;  proved  her  in 
the  mysteri(‘s  of  making  and  marketing 
butter,  and  examined  her  in  all  things 
that  pertain  to  the  curing  of  meats — 
questions  which  show  tlie  drift  of  a man’s 
mind  just  as  surely  as  the  publication  of 
the  banns.  And  her  answers  w'ore  so 
satisfactory  that  when,  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  they  stood  outside,  he 
breathed  his  sudden  passion  in  her  ear. 

Before  she  could  answer,  the  eap’en’s 
wagon  rattled  round  the  corner,  and  he 
began  to  call  the  roster  of  his  load. 

“Whcr(‘’s  Mag  R(^ss?”  he  shouted, 
wlicn  all  the  others  wen^  in. 

“Coming!”  the  girl  called. 

“Hid  you  come  wi’  them?”  Johnny 
s til  tiered. 

“ Yes,”  she  answered ; “ but  Pll  be  home 
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No.'' 

“Nor  whaur  she  lives?'’ 

“ No.'’ 

“ Weel/’  mused  the  skipper,  I'm  no 
under  any  ohlif^ations  till  ye,  but  1 like 
yer  cheek  an’  I'll  tell.  Her  father's  an 
Enihro  man,  a stranger  i’  tlase  i)arts. 
He's  jes  bou^rlit  the  Crai^r  farm  on  the 
Ninth  Line  corners.” 

At  odd  intervals  durinp:  the  next  half- 
hour  a nimbi  in"  chuckle  disturbed  the 
cap’en’s  meditations.  As  the  idea  which 
was  incuhatinj^  witliin  his  bald  hea<l  took 
on  form  a smile  crept  from  the  centre 
of  his  mouth  to  its  wide  corm*rs,  and  just 
about  the  time  Johnny  set  foot  on  the 
veranda  of  Craijr  farm  the  cap’en  smote 
liis  tlii^h  and  exclaimed: 

Ell,  Gai)'(*n  hul,  tliat  was  inaist  funny. 
We  must  awa’  ov(*r  an’  tcll't  till  M(*- 
Dow !" 

Martraret  Ivoss  was  sludlinjr  peas  in 
(he  bit?  kitchen,  hut  when  Johnny's  shad- 
ow f('ll  athwart  the  door  she  jumped  up 
and  s('t  him  a '<*hair.  Sitting  down,  he 
j)lacc<l  his.  hat  between  his  feet  and  as- 
sumed his  company  manner — a proper 
dignity  which  he  nnVht  hav<*  maintaiiu^d 
if  she  had  not  happened  to  take  the  chair 
iK'xt  hut  one  to  his.  The  space  between 
was  most  provokiiif?;  and  as  he  sat  then», 
neat,  hare-armed,  and  prettily  flushed, 
she  would  have  made  a dourer  man  than 
Johnny  for^ret  his  manners.  He  kejit 
tlaan,  however,  until  she  looked  up  and 
shyly  said  : 

Father’s  doin’  u]>  the  chores.  He’ll 
he  in  soon.” 

Of  course  tliis  was  a very  innocent  re- 
mark, such  a oiH'  as  any  nice  pirl  might 
make  to  her  young  man,  hut  it  ups(*t 
Jolinny.  He  sidh'd  om‘  foot  toward  her, 
then  tlie  other;  hut  before  his  body  c(»uld 
follow,  a heavy  footfall  sounded  on  the 
veramla. 

‘Mlen^’s  father!”  slie  exclaimed,  jump- 
ing up. 

As  Johnny  turned  to  inet‘t  the  man  he 
propos(Ml  as  a grandfatluT  for  his  chil- 
dnui,  his  expectant  and  propitiating 
smile  froze  into  sudden  horror.  In  the 
doorway  standing  before  him  was  the 
n(‘w  precentor. 

This  is  the  young  man  as  I was 


s|)eakin’  of,  father,”  said  the  girl,  (juite 
shyly. 

“Ay!”  growled  tlie  precentor.  “An’ 
what  might  he  be  wantin’,  Margaret?'’ 

I^ut  with  the  last  word  of  the  intro- 
duction she  had  .slipped  (juietly  away. 
For  a space  the  rival  prec*entors  glared 
at  each  other  in  silence.  Johnny's  face 
was  red  as  an  underdone  b(*et,  and  if  it 
had  d(‘pended  on  him,  the  silence  might 
have  endured  to  the  crack  of  doom;  but 
just  wh(*n  it  was  growing  thick  enough 
to  cut,  the  new  pr(*centor  spoke. 

“ Weel,”  he  said,  “ which  are  ye — 
dumb  or  daft  ?” 

Thus  encouraged,  Johnny  found  his 
tongu(',  and  for  the  next  five  minutes 
use<l  it  in  jiouring  forth  such  arguments 
as  And  favor  with  cand’ul  fathers.  And 
while  he  was  talking,  the  precentor  sized 
the  situation.  From  a worldly  i)oint  of 
view  Jolinny  was  “ warm.”  He  owned 
a hundred  fat  acres  of  wcdl-stocked  maph* 
land,  and  was  re])ut(*d  a careful  manager. 
The  lassie  might  go  farther  and  fare 
worse;  but  there*  was  the  matter  of  the 
precentorship. 

After  Johnny  closed  his  brief,  the  pre- 
centor cleared  his  throat  with  a porten- 
tous hem;  then  staring  abstractedly  at 
the  Avail,  he  tentatively  observed, 

“ Twa  precentors  is  <»wer-many  for  the 
North  Kirk.” 

Johnny  waA’cred.  It  would  l)e  a great 
come-down,  and  his  following  would  un- 
doubtedly hold  that  wh<*reas  precentors 
were*  born  and  not  made,  pretty  girls 
Avere  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Perhaps 
a compromise  might  be  managed. 

“ Thcr(*'ll  be  off  Saiibaths,”  he  weakly 
suggested. 

The  lines  Avrit  by  those  t'venty  years 
of  faithful  service  on  the  precentor's  face 
seemed  to  flll  with  frost. 

“ Twa  precentors  is  ower-many  for  the 
North  Kirk,”  he  again  assured  the  Avail. 

“ There’s  a plack  o’  lassi(*s  i’  the  twa 
Zorras,’’  Johnny  said  to  himself;  but 
while  he  was  thinking  it,  a stir  in  the 
parlor  caught  his  ear:  “but  no  the  one 
I’m  Avantin’,”  he  quickly  added.  Thi  n 
he  said  aloud, 

“ Ye’re  right — one  precentor’s  enough 
for  any  kirk.” 
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The  Little  Widows  of  a Dynasty 

BY  MBS.  EVERARD  COTES 
( Sarah  Jeannette  Du ncan ) 


AIIAT-WEARING  nation  has  set- 
tled in  the  land,  and  ships  have 
jfone  up  the  Irrawaddy  without 
rowers  or  sails.  In  face  of  signs  like 
those  it  is  small  surprise  in  Burma  to 
learn  that  there  are  no  more  kings  in 
AFandalny.  The  prophet  has  been  for- 
i:otton,  hut  his  words  have  come  to  pass, 
and  the  propliecy  finds  fulfilment  in  a 
wid(^  and  gentle  acceptance.  Fate,  opera- 
ting through  pith  helmets  and  paddle- 
wheels,  would  be  too  strong  for  any 
<iyiia<ty;  that  seems  to  be  the  feeling; 
and  the  people,  with  their  light  philos- 
ophy. look  back  upon  the  closing  of  all 
the  royal  white  umbrellas  with  a smile, 
as  at  another  lost  illusion. 

Tliere  are  no  more  kings  in  Mandalay, 
no  more  princes  even.  Thebaw,  to  his 
jire'ient  regret — one  conjures  up  the  ir- 
ritation with  which  he  reviews  the  cir- 
eumstanee  on  June  nights  in  Rutnageri 
— was  persuaded,  as  we  know,  to  deprive 
th<*  court  of  most  of  them  by  the  massacre 
of  l>s4.  Subsequently  we  British  sig- 
nal iztMl  our  disapproval  of  that  by  de- 
porting such  scions  as  escaped.  We  too 
preferred  to  have  no  rivals  in  popular 
-t  ntiment,  and  to-day  there  are  none. 
There  never  was  anything  but  royalty 
and  the  people;  now  the  pageant  has 
blown  away,  leaving  only  the  people,  the 
purest  democracy  in  the  world;  neither 
is  there  any  order  that  faces  shall  be 
hidden  in  the  dust  when  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner goes  to  polo.  They  have  lost 
file  thrill  of  irresponsible  Eastern  mon- 
archy; they  have  gained  the  Deputy 
r<»mmissioner,  who  is  bored  by  too  many 
dr^scriptive  epithets,  and  unreasonably  ir- 
ritated if  a lady  of  the  country  spreads 
out  her  square  silk  shoulder-wrap  in  for- 
mal worship  of  him.  We  must  of  course 
congratulate  them;  it  is  a matter  of  pro- 
fnundest  national  conviction  that  the 
Deputy  Commissioner  is  superior  to  any- 
thing such  xx'ople  could  evolve  for  them- 
selves; but  the  spectacle  of  the  butterfly 
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going  back  to  the  grub  is  not  without  its 
poignancy  for  the  light  observer. 

Nobody,  however,  thought  it  worth 
while  to  get  rid  of  the  queens  and  the 
princesses ; they — except  Supyalat,  who 
went  with  her  king  into  exile — held  no 
menace  for  either  constitutional  fabric, 
it  seems.  Thebaw  spared  them,  and  we 
took  them  over.  They  live  respectably — 
there  is  melancholy  in  this  by  itself — in 
Mandalay.  A little  while  ago  I went  to 
see  some  of  them  there. 

In  the  old  days  they  could  see  the 
quarter  they  live  in  now  by  climbing  the 
watch-tower  inside  the  palace  walls.  The 
tower  was  called  the  “ Centre  of  the  Uni- 
verse,” and  it  did  command  an  extensive 
view;  doubtless  there  was  very  little  be- 
yond that  the  court  thought  worthy 
of  attention.  The  imaginative  Thebaw 
took  pleasure  in  naming  the  outer  dis- 
tricts of  his  capital;  he  was  afraid  to  go 
abroad  in  them,  but  he  gave  them  charm- 
ing designations.  This  one  was  called 

The  Place  to  Delight  In.” 

I intended  to  make  a round  of  calls,  and 
I began  with  the  address  of  a very  minor 
princess,  a lady  who  might,  indeed,  have 
been  considered  a princess  negligible; 
but  I wanted  to  see  all  the  kinds.  I went 
in  no  great  state;  there  is  only  one  open 
carriage  for  hire  in  Mandalay — a tiny 
phaeton  drawn  by  a short-legged,  short- 
tempered  Burmese  pony;  this  is  true,  at 
least,  of  last  December.  I took  Bah  Too, 
who  could  interpret  into  Hindustani. 
Doubtless  it  would  be  a distorted  medinrn, 
but  one  sees  or  hears  as  one  can.  Eng- 
lish - speaking  Burmese  are  scarce  and 
valuable;  it  is  not  the  casual  stranger 
who  can  pick  them  up  at  pleasure  or  at 
any  tariff.  Bah  Too  had  been  over  the 
bay  to  Calcutta;  he  had  brushed  his 
master’s  clothes  in  Delhi  and  fed  him  in 
Cawnpore;  had  even,  in  the  shadow  of 
that  august  presence,  glanced  obliquely 
at  the  fashions  and  prescriptions  of  Sim- 
la. I also  had  seen  service  in  Hindustan ; 
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lioarts.  With  flatterinp:  in- 
xTiptioiis — “ Voire  ires-devouc '' — **  A vec 
itus  fj  rancid  vompliments”  ITer  ires- 
d vtmr,  J3ah  Too  communicated,  was  a 
l»arl)or,  and  taught  the  court . piquet,  re- 
tiring with  a fortune.  But  her  pride 
was  plainest  in  her  examples  of  the  new 
di>pensation — a lady  missionary  doctor 
with  sliort  hair;  the  Deputy  Commission- 
er of  an  earlier  time,  fading  benevolently 
from  his  veranda  surrounded  by  a large 
and  ecjually  anannic  family, — no  doubt  the 
origin,  in  Pinha’s  mind,  of  the  scandal 
of  a bachelor’s  condition.  I looked  with 
longing,  as  we  closed  the  book,  at  the 
lecture  of  the  embossed  lady,  and  the  un- 
worthy thought  of  purchase  did  visit 
me,  which,  I fear,  Pinha,  as  unworthily, 
might  have  entertained.  But  I put  it 
away  : there  are  some  kinds  of  pillage  that 
are  impossible;  you  cannot  carry  off  the 
wn^r  ks  of  a dissolving  dream.  Mean- 
while the  table  was  being  set  forth  by  a 
toothless  and  babbling  old  Burman,  who 
was  plainly  not  a servant,  and  whose 
position  in  the  household  I simply  dared 
not  iiKjuire  into.  He  brought  in  with 
j)rid(‘  a steaming  dish  of  rice  and  chicken, 
and  other  delicacies  more  ambiguous. 
Bah  Too.  on  the  floor  behind  me,  mur- 
mured, Mui  A-ao  Don’t  eat.”  Bah 
Too  had  evidently  forgotten  any  Legiti- 
mi'^t  sympathies  he  ever  possessed;  they 
hail  Ixen  supplanted  by  painfully  ac- 
cjuired  canons  as  to  clean  cooking-pots 
and  unimpeachable  sources  of  supplies. 
We  drew  up  together,  however,  Pinha 
aiid  the  little  princess  and  the  Unex- 
j>Iainable  and  I,  and  I compromised 
upon  a mandarin  orange.  Bah  Too  only 
half  assenting. 

We  got  away  on  the  plea  of  other  visits 
to  pay,  and  the  next  took  us  to  the  house 
^►f  the  minister’s  daughters.  There  was 
a ganhrn  there,  trees  and  seclusion  and 
a grass  - plot.  On  the  grass  a strip  of 
matting,  and  there  reclining  a young 
lady  of  Burma,  amusing  herself  apparent- 
ly with  an  empty  medicine-bottle  and  her 
thoughts.  At  the  sound  of  wheels  she 
sprang  up  and  fled,  leaving  a satin  sandal. 
It  was  a remainder  of  some  piquancy,  the 
strip  of  matting  and  the  gay  pillow,  the 
empty  bottle  and  the  sandal;  it  spoke 
of  idle  and  imaginative  hours,  knee  cock- 
ed up  and  slipper  pendent,  and  if  I had 
been  a suitable  prince,  I thought,  I would 


have  seized  the  slipper  and  told  the  min- 
ister's daughter  a fairy  tale  of  tlu;  W(‘st, 
to  gild  the  ruder  things  the  West  h.id 
taught  her.  Instead,  I climbed  the  wooden 
outer  staircase  and  shook  hands  with  her 
mother,  a plump  and  elderly  lady  who 
radiated  kindly  interest  in  her  visitor. 
She  seemed  simply  consumed  with  desire 
to  express  her  pleasure;  sparks  flow  up  in 
her  eyes;  and  as  that  was  precisely  the 
way  I felt,  and  there  was  dumbness  be- 
tween us  except  for  Bah  Too,  our  case 
was  hard.  How  charming  she  was  in  her 
benevolence,  that  took  me  all  for  granted 
as  another  human  being  as  friendly  in 
my  curiosity  as  she  was — a fact  which 
there  was  no  need  for  Bah  Too  to  com- 
municate. And  how  charming  the  daugh- 
ters were,  coming  in  with  the  inimitable 
shy  Burmese  sidle,  a dab  of  fresh  powder 
on  either  cheek — they  had  run  away,  I 
think,  to  do  that.  The  mother  indicated 
them  with  nods,  affectionate,  explanatory, 
and  humorous. 

“Khin — Khin — Galee,”  the  minister’s 
elder  daughter. 

Khin  — Khin  — Oyi,”  the  minister’s 
younger  daughter. 

Then  we  all  sat  on  so  many  chairs  and 
looked  at  each  other  as  If  it  were  the  most 
fortunate  and  delightful  occasion  pos- 
sible, but  rather  a joke.  It  was  a comfort- 
able and  rather  an  ambitious  room,  with 
its  centre-table  and  its  musical  box  and 
its  antimacassars;  curtains  too,  tied  up 
with  bows — all  the  elements  of  a parlor, 
lacking  only  their  relation,  as  things  do  in 
a shop.  My  hostesses  had  a pro])er  pride 
in  it — one  could  see  that — and  in  sitting 
up  straight  with  their  hands  folded,  mak- 
ing polite  conversation  through  Bah  Too. 
It  was  almost  a scandal,  the  interruption 
of  the  little  fat  maid  who  wriggled  in  or, 
her  knees  with  the  ccwmonial  tray  of 
pickled  tea.  She  came  with  a serious 
countenance  as  a matter  of  course;  all 
visitors  expected  Icpef,  and  expected  it 
from  a little  fat  maid  on  her  knees;  but 
the  minister’s  daughters  srnihxl  at  ('ueh 
other  and  hurried  her  away  as  fast  as 
she  could  stump,  while  Bah  Too,  on  tlie 
floor,  explained,  “ It  is  the  custom.” 
As  if  I had  not  known  that,  and  been 
prepared  to  find  it  delightful!  But  I got 
no  lepet.  We  continued  to  converse  in 
the  European  manner;  yet  it  was  not 
quite  the  same. 
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(‘(1  mo  that  though  times  were  changed, 
there  was  nothing  more  incontestable 
than  royalty.  Then,  to  my  admira- 
tion of  her  striped  silk  tamein,  Mah 
Khin,  Quctm,  replied  that  my  costume, 
tliough  of  cotton,  cost  more  than  hers, 
which  was  of  silk,  and  I felt  with  sor- 
row that  the  consideration  of  printed 
calico(‘s  liad  been  undermining.  The 
Iirincesscs  appeared  one  by  one  and  suf- 
fered introduction.  The -first  was  mar- 
ried, the  second  was  religious.  Bah  Too 
learned  with  reverence  and  communicated 
me  with  awe  that  the  second  kept  more 
fa^t-days  than  any  one,  sometimes  two  or 
three  in  a week,  and  was  forever  making 
otTerings.  I gathered  that  she  had  not 
wholly  dismissed  the  idea  of  matrimony, 
hut  held  an  equal  eye  on  an  alternative  vo- 
cation. “ In  three  or  four  years  more,” 
Bah  Too  informed  me,  ‘‘perhaps  she  will 
be<*onie  a nun.”  Nunship  in  Buddhism  is 
not  an  attractive  retreat,  and  for  a prin- 
cess nothing  could  be  sadder.  One  could 
imt  help  hoping  that  she  would  grow  plump 
and  amiable  in  time  to  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe. As  to  the  third  princess,  her  situ- 
ation was  more  romantic  still.  She  was 
betrothed  to  a prince  whom  .she  had  nev- 
er seen,  a prince  in  banishment  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  No 
printed  calicoes  for  her — she  chose  exile, 
rather,  in  arid  India  with  a scion  of  the 
royal  house.  Government  had  given  him 
leave  to  come  to  Rangoon  shortly  to  meet 
liis  bride;  and  there  they  would  be  mar- 
rie<l,  all  under  that  escorting  and  pater- 
nal eye,  and  thence  he  would  take  her 
back  to  his  lonely  circumstance  in  Oudh. 
Not,  perhaps,  for  very  long,  I was  glad 
to  hear.  Princes  in  idle  bachelorhood 
might  play  with  the  inflammable  hearts 
of  the  people;  but  safely  married  and 
“ entangled,”  they  were  sometimes  per- 
mitted to  return.  “After  three  or  four 
years,”  explained  Bah  Too.  The  third 
princess  was  slight,  and  prettier  than  the 
others,  and  held  herself  well.  “And  do 
you  like  to  be  married  and  go  away  to 
live  in  India?”  I asked,  with  that  un- 
conscionable liberty  we  imagine  our 
privilege  with  children  and  Orientals. 
Truly  and  inimitably  royal  was  her  reply: 

“ If  circumstances  require,  I like  it.” 

And  delivered  with  an  arrogance! 

They  fondled  their  large,  partly  smoked 
pink  and  green  and  gold  cheroots.  The 


old  lady  kept  hers  in  a hole  in  the  lobe 
of  her  ear;  it  hung  there  balanced.  But 
this  seemed  to  be  out  of  fashion ; the  prin- 
cesses wore  only  topazes  there. 

“ Why  don’t  you  smoke  ?”  I inquired, 
and  Bah  Too  explained  that  it  was  be- 
cause they  feared  the  custom  might  be 
unpleasing  to  a stranger.  Not  at  all,  I 
averred ; but  they  would  not  be  per- 
suaded until  I begged  to  join  them, 
screwing,  I confess,  my  courage  to  th(' 
sticking-point.  The  cheroots  were  quite 
ten  inches  long,  and  thick  in  proportion. 
At  that  they  all  unbent,  and  amid  peals 
of  laughter  the  third  princess  herself  gave 
me  a light.  It  was  not,  after  all,  in  the 
nature  of  a carouse;  the  cheroot  seemed 
chiefly  made  of  sweet  - scented  herbs 
wrapped  in  the  young  fibre  of  the  bam- 
boo; but  it  was  very  combustible,  and 
sparks  flew  in  coruscations  from  the  end 
of  it.  I had  to  be  taught,  again  by  the 
third  princess,  at  peril  of  setting  the 
house  on  fire. 

So  we  sat  in  great  felicity,  and  had  a 
little  more  conversation. 

“ What  kind  of  a king  was  Thebaw  ?” 
I asked,  boldly,  knocking  my  cinders  off 
into  the  nearest  receptacle.  The  old 
queen  gave  me  a shrewd  and  cautious 
glance.  “ It  is  not  good  to  disclose 
family  failings,”  she  said,  and  we  all 
puffed  in  silence  for  a moment.  “ You 
might  suddenly  be  murdered  without  in- 
vestigation,” she  went  on  presently,  “ but 
it  is  not  good  to  disclose  family  failings.” 

There  was  no  denying  this;  I applied 
myself  thoughtfully  to  letting  my  cheroot 
go  out. 

“ Now  there  is  more  peace  of  mind, 
but  poverty  also,  and  no  amusements.” 

Equally  incontrovertible,  alas!  But  it 
was  growing  late;  Bah  Too,  with  an  eye 
on  his  master’s  dinner,  had  been  looking 
anxious  for  some  time.  Twilight  is  short 
in  the  East,  and  the  shadows  grew  per- 
emptorily about  my  royal  hostesses;  fate 
could  hardly  overtake  them  faster.  The 
old  queen  came  with  me  to  the  stair;  she 
had  her  memories;  she  would  hold  out 
longer.  The  princesses  were  a slighter 
tradition,  such  stuff  as  regrets  are  made 
of.  "^he  princesses  stood  in  a row,  mute 
and  remote;  to  my  farewell  glance  they 
had  vanished  into  vag’ie  and  fanciful 
outlines  swaying  about  three  round  spots 
that  glowed  against  the  dusk. 
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Ruth  took  off  her  riding-hat,  tossed 
it  on  the  bed,  and  rubbing  her 
fingers  two  or  three  times  across 
the  red  mark  that  it  had  left  upon  her 
forehead,  sat  down  listlessly  at  the  open 
window.  A warm  wind  was  bending  the 
silver  jioplars  just  opposite;  their  shim- 
mering reflect io  i played  over  her  face, 
making  it  seem  even  paler  than  before. 
Slie  gazed  straight  into  their  swaying 
depths,  until  her  eyes  dazzled,  and  dark 
spots  swagi  before  them ; then  she  closed 
her  eyelids  and  remained  quite  still  for 
some  time.  When  she  oi)ened  them  again, 
her  glance  fell  upon  a hand-glass  that  lay 
on  the  table  near  her  outstretched  arm. 
She  raised  it  with  quiet  deliberation, 
and  looker]  close  into  its  revealing  depths. 
She  spared  herself  nothing,  and  that  ter- 
rible little  confidante  of  women,  which 
receives  all  and  imparts  all  in  equal  si- 
lence, told  her  anew,  detail  by  detail, 
wdiat  she  had  long  known  — that  her 
beauty  was  no  longer  even  on  the  wane, 
but  had  waned,  gone  out  forever. 

She  looked  exactly  wdiat  she  was — a 
WH)man  of  fifty-three  wdio  had  been  beau- 
tiful, who  still  had  handsome  features, 
whose  rich  hair  was  still  abundant  but 
entirely  wdiite,  save  for  two  broad  streaks 
of  golden  -^orrel  that  ran  from  the  tem- 
ples through  its  wdiole  length. 

It  w^as  not  for  these  details  that  she 
w’as  searching,  how’cver.  In  her  deep 
intensity  slie  brought  the  mirror  so  close 
to  lier  face  that  it  became  suddenly  dim 
with  her  breath.  To  her  fantastically 
bitter  mood  it  seemed  as  though  a sort 
of  gray  blush  had  overspread  its  surface. 

It  is  ashamed — ashamed  to  show  me 
wdiat  I am  looking  for,’’  she  said  aloud; 
then,  as  if  startled,  she  rose  abruptly 
and  thrust  it  from  her,  face  dowm,  among 
the  other  articles  upon  tlie  table. 

Just  at  this  moment  some  one  knocked 
at  the  door — a liglit,  soft  sound  like  the 
w’hisper  of  a knock.  One  could  not  have 


imagined  the  sort  of  person  wdio  entered, 
from  this  knock  of  hers.  She  was  taller 
than  Ruth,  but  singularly  like  her,  with 
a stately,  imposing  figure  and  the  gilt- 
white  hair  of  age.  She  was  also  dre^^sed 
in  white  from  head  to  foot.  Even  her 
slippers,  with  their  old-fashioned,  quilled- 
ribbon  rosettes,  were  of  pure  wdiite  “ Mar- 
seilles”; and  fastening  her  hair,  which 
was  rolled  back  into  a single  great  coil 
like  Ruth’s  owm,  w’as  a delicately  carved 
ivory  comb,  the  exact  hue  of  the  ears 
which  it  touched  on  either  side. 

“Pussy  . . .”  she  said;  then  stopped, 
smiled,  advanced  a step  or  two,  holding 
out  her  hand,  on  the  open  palm  of  which 
lay  a little  parcel,  primly  tied  in  tissue- 
paper  and  ribbon  yellow  with  age. 

“ You  know  you  persuaded  me  to  wear 
one  . . . and  I thought  ...  I felt  . . . 
The  truth  is,  dearie,  I’ve  the  strongest 
feeling  that  this  evening  means  a crisis 
in  our  lives.” 

Her  voice  had  changed  entirely  as  she 
uttered  these  last  sentences,  and,*  from 
being  rather  timid,  had  liecome  firm, 
while  full  of  emotion.  As  she  ended,  she 
slipped  one  ann  about  Ruth’s  shoulders 
and  drew  her  close,  kissing  her  pale 
cheek. 

“ You  see  ...  I have  mine  on,”  she 
continued.  “ And  I want  you  to  wear 
yours  . . . Yes,  yours!  . . . They  will 
both  be  yours  some  day,  and  I want  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  wear  it.  . . Of 
seeing  it  with  these  same  old  eyes  of 
mine,  that  may  see  ...  in  His  mercy.  . . 
Yes,  that  may  see.  . . Ah,  my  brave,  good, 
darling  child ! Think,  think,  just  think 
w’hat  this  meeting  may  mean  to  all  of 
us,  and  forgive  . . . forgive  your  silly 
old  aunt !” 

She  broke  down  entirely  at  “^his  point, 
and  Ruth  was  obliged  to  hola  her  sob- 
shaken  body  with  both  arms.  Could  the 
kind  soul  have  seen  her  niece’s  face,  she 
w’ould  have  been  even  more  overcome. 
The  bitterness  of  death  seemed  to  con- 
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it.  She  looked  fixedly  over  her 
a lint’s  ho\ve<.l  head,  as  though  at  some 
vagih‘  form,  and  the  expression  in  her 
siiady  eyes  seeiiK-d  to  say:  So  it’s 
ytai,  is  it  ^ So  you've  coined  ...  I know 
you.  I am  in  mortal  fear  of  you,  but  I 
siiall  not  run  from  you.” 

After  a little  while  she  heard  her  own 
v**i(*e  saying  gently: 

**  Tliat's  all  right,  auntie  dear.  I know. 
. . . Hut  hush  now.  Try  to  quiet  your- 
self. They'll  hear.  They're  just  under 
the  window."  And  as  she  spoke  she 
presseil  the  still  shaking  form  into  an 
arm-chair  towards  which  she  had  guided 
it  while  speaking. 

‘‘  I know, — I think  I know,  deareat 
auntie,"  she  repeated.  ‘‘And  ITl  do  just 
wliat  you  wish — that  is — ” 

Slje  ha<l  not  time  to  add  more  before 
the  other  broke  in  quickly: 

“ No,  no.  You  don’t  realize.  . . Look. 
. . . Here  it  is.”  She  sat  up  eagerly,  not 
waiting  to  find  her  handkerchief,  but 
-inearing  the  tears  from  her  eyes  with 
her  mittened  thumb.  “Here  it  is,  dearie, 
— your  great-grandfather’s  knee-buckle, 
^"ou  know  you  so  often  begged  me.  . . 
You  told  me  how  pretty  it  would  look, 
and  not  out  of  place;  and  so  this  even- 
ing ..  . for  this  evening,  you  know,  I’ve 
put  miiu*  on  my  waistband.  Look.  . . 
And  I want  you  to  do  the  same.  . . It 
-eeiii^  like  a sort  of  consecration, — as 
if  . . ." 

“ I said  Kuth,  hastily.  She  bent 
Iht  head  over  the  quivering  hand  and  be- 
gan f4»  untie  the  little  parcel,  and  she  kept 
thinking  as  she  did  so:  “It  only  needed 
thi'i.  . . This  makes  all  complete; — this 
« -|M*eial  reminder  of  ‘His  great  mercy’ 
on  this  particular  evening.” 

“It  would  have  seemed  almost  blas- 
phemous to  me  at  any  other  time,”  Miss 
^^aekenzie  was  wdiispering,  her  tears  dried 
by  her  kiKMi  interest  in  her  niece’s  action, 

but  now,  ...  as  I said  . . .” 

“ Y(‘S.  yes,  dear.  As  you  said.” 

A large,  ver>’  old  - fashioned  knee- 
buekle  of  jiaste  set  in  silver,  such  as  were 
wiirn  by  liigh  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
in  Virginia  about  sixty  years  ago,  lay 
among  its  yellow'  wrappings  upon  Ruth’s 
j>alm. 

“ Yes,  . . . your  dear  bishop  - grand- 
father's knee-buckle,”  murmured  the  old 
hnly,  answering  her  swift  look  of  sur- 

VoL  cvr.— No  10 


prise.  “ I thought  that  for  each  of  us 
to  wear  one  this  evening  would — ” 

“ Very  well,  dear,  1 will.  It  was  sweet 
of  you  to  think  of  it.  Just  let  me  change 
my  habit.” 

When  the  two  women  went  out  uj)on 
the  lawn  a little  later,  Ruth  was  also  in 
white,  and  on  a broad  silk  ribbon  at  her 
waist  shone  the  famous  buckle.  Her 
husband  and  his  friend  rose  to  nuK^t  them, 
and  the  latter,  Walter  Thurlow  by  name, 
wondered  that  he  had  not  noticed  before 
the  perfect  symmetry  of  her  figure.  Then 
he  remernbercil  that  when  he  had  first 
seen  her  that  aftei'iioon  she  was  in  her 
habit  and  loose  covert  - coat,  and  that 
her  hat  had  also  coneeah'd  the  extraordi- 
nary hair  which  now  rose  thickly  from 
her  low,  fine  forehead.  Such  hair  he 
had  new^er  imagined.  It  looked  as  though 
a broad  brush  dipped  in  gold  dust  had 
been  drawn  over  masses  of  spun  glass, 
leaving  two  brilliant  bands  across  th<‘ 
curve  of  the  head,  and  spiralling  through 
the  thick  coils  to  their  very  ends.  She 
held  her  head  nobly,  almost  defiantly,  as 
though  somewhat  conscious  of  its  strange 
crown.  Thurlow  thought  that  above  the 
pleasant  smile  w’ith  which  she  greeted 
him  her  eyes  looked  out  rather  coldly. 

“ A strange,  very  reserved  nature,”  he 
told  himself.  Then  he  recalled  her  as  he 
had  seen  her  an  hour  ago,  and  was  puz- 
zled. She  had  been  mounte<l  on  a powi^r- 
ful  bay  mare,  lea<ling  her  husband’s  horse 
by  a lunging-rein ; for  he,  Hugh  Davidge, 
was  completely  blind.  Both  horses  had 
been  startled  by  a bit  of  paper  blowing 
along  the  road,  and  he  recalled  the  eagia* 
look  of  anxiety  on  her  face.  Her  ey(‘s 
had  not  been  cold  then,  nor  her  voice,  as 
she  murmureil  low  words  of  encourage- 
ment and  explanation  to  her  husband. 

It  had  been  delightful  to  watch  tlu' 
quiet  power  with  which  she  calmed  the 
startled  animals,  for  she  was  a consum- 
mate horsewoman.  There  had  been  somc*- 
thing  infinitely  pathetic  also  in  the  whoh* 
scene;  in  the  w’ay  that  the  blind  man's 
eyes  turned  instinctively  toward  the 
sound  of  that  low  voice, — his  utter  help- 
lessness, athlete  though  he  was, — and  th<» 
woman’s  tender,  protecting  gestures. 

Here,  too,  on  this  sunlit  lawn,  the  dif- 
ference in  their  agi^  struck  him  as  ap- 
palling. Davidge  was  only  forty,  and 
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Inoked  s(*V(M*al  vrars  with  his 

I hick  brown  curls,  c*li*an-shavcii  face,  and 
ca^cr  smile.  His  jiiovimicnts.  t(M»,  ^\(•rc 
almost  boyishly  inipctuoiis, — tin*  true  cx- 
j>rcssir)n  of  Ids  lnVdl-strun^^  artisti<‘  na- 
ture chatiii.tr,  thou^di  not  liittmdy.  iindm- 
the  thrall  of  hlindms^. 

Thurlow  rccalhd.  with  a scns(‘  of  ])er- 
s«>imI  jiain,  tlic  way  that  sla*  liad  looked 
upon  lier  weddinjr-day  fiftt‘(*n  ytairs  ap». 
d'lan  tliat  strange  liair  lia<l  Ikhui  oik* 
sj)londi<l  web  of  ])ure  ^odd — tlie  clu*eks 
richly  tinted,  the  lips  full  and  r(‘d.  Tlien. 
loo,  r)avid^e  had  not  been  blind. 

“Is  it  ])ossibh*^”  he  ask(‘d  himself. 
“ This  trrief  lias  iiia<]e  Ikt  an  old  woman, 
wldle  he  . . . he  seems  to  hav(*  jrrown 
younger  under  it."’ 

Ill  truth,  then*  was  a sort  of  re'])ressc‘d 
joyousiK'ss.  a certain  n'stless  anticijiation 
as  i)(  soiiu*  hajipy  (went,  that  infornu'd 
I)avid)LieV  whole  manner.  Tt  showed  it- 
self now  in  th(‘  way  in  which  he  grasped 
his  friend’s  arm,  pullinp:  him  forward  a 
l)a(*e  or  two,  and  shakinti:  him  sli^litly 
the  while. 

“ We’ve  pot  him,  Ruth!  We’ve  pot  the 
‘famous  man’  at  last!  After  tiftem 
years!  . . . Just  think  of  it!  , . . The 
humbup!  . . . And  called  himself  my 
best  friend  at  eollepe!” 

“ She  notices  it,  too, — and  it  pains 
her,”  continued  Thurlow  in  his  thoupht. 
“ A stranpi*  woman.  . . I doubt  if  one 
could  ever  know  her  wcdl.”  Then  lie 
lauphed  and  b(‘pan  to  excuse  himself,  to 
join  in  pay  reminiscences. 

II 

The  Davidpes’  had  been  a love  match 
of  the  most  ardent  description,  in  spite 
of  the  difference  in  their  apes.  At  that 
time  she  was  a sinpularly  beautiful  wo- 
man of  thirty-eipht,  and  lie  a brilliant 
younp  painter  of  twenty-five.  Friends 
and  enemi(\s.  of  course,  predicted  dis- 
aster, and  it  had  come,  but  in  a totally 
different  shape  from  any  that  had  beem 
foretold.  When  he  was  just  bepiiininp 
to  distinguish  himself  in  tlie  world  of  art, 
and  chiefly  as  a remarkable  colorist,  sud- 
den blindness  had  come  upon  him — ^Idiiid- 
iiess  so  total  and  of  so  unique  a kind 
that  the  most  celebrated  oculists  had  in 
vain  attempted  even  to  give  it  a correct 
name.  For  many  years  their  time  had 
been  spent  in  seeking  out  one  famous 


s<-i(ntist  after  another,  only  to  reivive 
the  same  tragic  answer:  “ We  eaimot  give 
you  any  liopc.  Wc  scarcely  know  mon* 
tlian  yours(4ves.  IVrhaps  with  time  . . . 
Nv’ith  further  discov(‘ri(*s  . . .’’ 

At  first  li(*  had  wislu'd  only  for  death, 
hut  little  by  little,  with  the  divine  pa- 
ti(mee  of  a wif(*  who  has  also  something 
of  the  motlu'r  in  her.  Ruth  had  won  him 
from  his  despair:  litth*  by  little,  day  by 
day,  month  by  numth.  slu*  had  persuaded 
him  ((•  us('  those  wonderful  finger-tips, 
which  ari‘  tiu*  blind  man’s  eyes,  in  the 
art  of  sculpture,  aiio  at  thirty-three  he 
was  as  well  known  for  his  xdastio  work 
as  he  liad  once  l)(*cn  for  his  rare  coloring. 

As  for  Ills  Inve  for  her,  it  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  idolatry.  lie  could 
scarc(dy  Ix^ar  Inu*  to  l>e  away  from  him 
for  a moment.  She  sat  wdth  him  in  his 
studio,  read  to  him,  w’alk('d  and  rode  with 
him.  and  this  love  of  his  kept,  moreover, 
all  the  passionate  ardor  of  its  beginning. 
Ho  was  Ikm*  lover,  her  worshipi)er.  In 
some  subtle  waiy  his  blindness  seeini^l  to 
have  (h'semided  like  a cloud  upon  them. 
vcMlinp  immortal  youth  c/  feeling. 

At  the  time  wTien  Walter  Thurlow  had 
met  them  so  uiu'xpectedly  they  were 
spending  the  summer  with  AIi.ss  Mackeie 
zie  at  h(’r  old  home,  The  Mallow's,”  in 
Albemarle  County,  Virginia.  She  was 
Ruth’s  aunt,  but  her  devotion  to  both 
was  equal,  for  they  were  distant  cousins 
as  w-c'll  as  husband  and  wife,  and  Miss 
Alackenzie  had  eensidered  Hugh  as  a son 
over  since  his  boyhood,  wdien  he  used  to 
s})oiid  all  his  holidays  at  “The  Mallows.” 
Ruth  was  also  her  adopted  daughter,  and 
this  dear  old  soul,  this  “maiden  lady,”  as 
she  insisted  ur)on  being  called,  lavi.shed 
enough  love  upon  the  two  to  have  amply 
provideil  for  a family  of  ten.  Her  agita- 
tion over  Thurlow^’s  arrival  will  be  partly 
explained  by  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  oculists  of  his  day, 
and  had  just  performed  a successful  ojTcr- 
at ion  upon  a man  long  ago  pronounced  to 
bo  hopelessly  blind. 

This  thought  crossed  Thurlow’s  mind 
as  he  watched  Ruth’s  expression  and  tlie 
nervous  excitement  of  hiff  friend’s  man- 
ner. His  heart  contracted  suddenly  as 
though  squeezed. 

“ Poor  chap ! . . . Poor  chap ! . . 
said  to  himsedf.  “ But  she  ...  I don’t 
understand  her.  . . . She  seems  to  dis- 
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like*  me  ...  to  ke  for(‘iri^»-  io  l»o 

civil.  . . One  wuiilel  think  . . lie* 
broke  off,  more*  nt  a los-;  than  t‘ver. 

At  the*  ti’a  table  a ratla'r  siiif^iilar 
incipient  oceurn‘(l.  This  tea  table  was 
charming',  by-th(‘-way,  with  its  bare  ma- 
hogany surface  i)o]ish<^l  as  only  time  ami 
what  Miss  Mackenzie  called  ‘0‘lhow- 
^M*ease  ''  can  polish  i7iahof»:aiiy,  with  its 
antiepie  silver  tray  of  hii^e  proportions, 
and  cut-crystal  bowls  filled,  the  one  with 
candied  m(*lon-rind  and  the  other  witli 
r<*d  currants,  tliat  ]ook(*d  like  heaps  of 
jade  and  rubies;  its  old  china  plati’s, 
holdinj^r  thinly  shavt'ii  rolls  of  brown  and 
white  bread,  already  buttere<l;  its  grreat 
flaj^ons  of  milk  and  iced  tea;  its  mound 
of  moss-roses  in  the  centre.  They  had 
h(*en  talking:  of  resemblances,  and  Da- 
vidg:e  had  asked  Thurlow,  suddenly, 

“ Don’t  you  think  that  my  wife  lo<»ks 
very  like  her  aunt 

Extraordinarily  so,”  lie  ]ia<l  answer- 
(m1.  “If  it  W(*re  not  for  the  difference  in 
their  . . . But  his  sentence  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  sliarp  sound  of  broken 
glass,  and  he  had  looked  up  to  see  ^liss 
Maek(*nzie,  her  face  scarlet,  trying  with 
trembling  fingers  to  gather  up  the  pieces 
of  the  pitcher  which  she  had  just  let  fall. 
He  started  to  her  aid,  glancing  at  Afrs. 
Davidge  as  he  did  so.  She  was  sitting 
like  a statue,  her  eyes  downcast,  her  lii)s 
blanched. 

“ Well,  of  all  extraordinary  hous(*- 
holds!’’  thought  tlie  young  man.  “Does 
the  dear  old  lady  think  I’m  going  to  make 
love  to  her?  And  the  other,  . . , what  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  docs  she  think?’’ 

The  rest  of  the  evening  was  passed  in 
pleasant  if  somewhat  commonplace  fash- 
ion on  the  old  stone  portico.  Yet  an- 
other thing  was  to  lia])pen,  however,  be- 
fore Thurlow’s  curious  impressions  of 
that  first  day  at  “ The  Mallows  ” was 
complete.  A room  had  been  given  him  on 
the  ground  - floor  in  one  of  the  wings, 
and  as  he  undressed  he  walked  to  and  fro, 
delighted  with  everything  — the  quaint 
solid  wooden  shutters  that  barred  from 
the  inside;  the  folding-screi^n  of  yello\v 
glazed  paper,  on  which  were  pasted  silhou- 
ettes of  gentlemen  in  kncx;-breeches  and 
ladies  in  hoops;  the  old  water-colors  done 
with  a fine  camel’s-hair  brush;  the  little 
steps  that  were  to  help  him  into  his 
mountainous  bcxl;  tlie  brass  candlestick 


in  which  (he  candle  moved  up  and  down 
in  a litde  groove,  and  which  had  been 
given  him  to  light  him  down  the  winding 
corridor  that  led  to  this  east  wing. 

As  In*  blew  out  the  light  a wdiippoorwill 
began  to  call,  so  near  that  he  thought  it 
must  Ik*  xij)on  the  window-sill.  At  first 
it  seeiiKKl  pl(*asant,  very  Virginian,  like 
(*verything  else  about  him.  “My  mother 
was  a Virginian  too,”  he  told  himself, 
witli  a sleepy  sensation  of  pleasure  and 
a sort  of  comradi^hip  with  the  bird. 
After  a while,  however,  the  persistent, 
rhythmic  sound  began  to  grow  annoying. 
He  counted  the  notes — “Two  hundred 
and  one,  two  Imndred  and  two,  three, 
fcnir — 

“(’(aifound  the  thing!”  he  suddenly 
broke  off,  and  jumping  up,  or  rather 
down,  from  his  bed,  went  to  the  window. 
int<‘nding  to  frighten  the  iiersistnit 
serenader  away.  Just  as  he  had  put  his 
liand  on  the  sill,  a sound  as  of  some  one 
brusliing  thnmgh  the  grass  startled  him. 
The  next  moment  a tall  figure,  all  in 
white,  the  head  uncovered,  passed  close 
by  him  on  tlie  lawn  outside.  lie  recog- 
nized her  by  tliat  strange  hair  even  in 
the  starlight.  It  was  Mrs.  Davidge.  She 
went  lip  to  a fringe-tree  about  ten  f(vt 
from  the  window  and  began  to  rustle  the 
branches  softly  with  a long  stick. 

“(to  away!  go  away!”  she  kept  saying 
in  a whisiier;  and  presently,  with  a quhirr 
of  indignant  wings,  the  whippoorwill  fled. 
She  stood  still  for  a moment,  looking  af- 
ter it,  and  pressing  back  the  hair  from 
h(*r  forehead  with  a deep  breath  of  re- 
lief. 

“ I’m  all  at  sea,”  reflected  Thurlow,  as 
l]e  climbed  hack  upon  his  Alp-like  rest- 
ing-place. “ I should  never  have  called 
her  a nervous  woman.” 

Ill 

When  the  Davidges  had  met  Thurlow 
on  the  old  turnpike  along  w’hich  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens  had  travelled  on  their 
way  to  Richmond,  he  was  going  to  “ The 
Mallows  ” to  spend  a few  hours  only.  But 
Davidge  had  so  urged  him,  seconded  by 
Miss  Mackenzie  and  his  wife,  that  it  had 
ended  in  his  promising  to  stop  for  at  least 
a week. 

His  luggage  had  been  sent  for,  his  mail 
forwarded — everything,  in  fact,  done  for 
his  comfort  and  ease  of  mind.  It  was 
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not  until  some  time  afterward  that  he 
rt^t-allrd  a cH*rtain  lack  of  warmth  in  Mrs. 
Davidjxe’s  manner  from  the  first.  As  has 
lx-(*n  said,  Davidge  and  he  had  been  old 
college  chums,  until  his  departure  for 
(Jermany,  where  lie  had  lived  ever  since. 
Th(*y  were  about  the  same  age,  but  Thur- 
low  was  unmarried.  He  had  never  been 
what  is  called  “ in  love.”  TIis  profession 
absnrlR*d  all  his  vitality.  And  yet  he  was 
very  human,  affectionate,  tender-hearted. 
He  would  have  liked  to  lie  down  at  night 
feeling  the  universe  at  peace,  healed,  and 
happy, — by  his  hand  perhaps;  that  was 
only  tlie  more  human.  As  the  next  day 
pas>e<l,  he  found  himself  more  interested 
in  observing  Davidge  than  his  wife. 
Something  in  tlie  whole  appearance  of 
his  blind,  vividly  blue  ey'es,  their  move- 
ments, their  lustre,  the  way  in  which 
they  turned  .swiftly  toward  any  bright 
point  of  light,  arrested  his  attention,  fill- 
eel  him  with  thought, — with  a certain 
thought  that  concentrated  all  his  mind. 

“ Perhaps,”  he  said  to  himself — “ per- 
haps.” 

Great  specialists  had  been  mistaken  be- 
f(»re  now.  Ho  even  smiled  at  this  last 
thought.  Was  he  not  himself  a ‘‘great 
sjKM'ialist  ” ? But  so  serious  wire  his 
ix)nderings,  so  weighty  the  conclusions  to 
which  he  came,  that  on  the  third  day  of 
bis  visit  to  “ The  Mallows  ” ho  felt  himself 
ju-tifiixl  in  speaking  to  Ruth  about  the 
matter.  He  even  went  to  seek  her  in 
order  to  do  so,  and  he  never  forgot  the 
tepid,  sickly-sweet  odor  that  flowed  about 
them  while  they  talked. 

Slie  had  been  helping  her  aiint  to  pre- 
serve damsons  in  the  old-time  Virginia 
way — that  is,  by  using  a little  charcoal- 
oven  for  boiling  the  kettle.  He  found 
her  under  a gnarled  pear-tree,  close  by 
the  thicket  from  w’hich  the  damsons  had 
bc<*n  gathered.  A little  negro  girl,  in  one 
fadeil  red  garment,  was  fanning  the  coals 
with  a palm-leaf  fan  neatly  bound  with 
black.  From  the  laundry  near  by  came 
the  smell  of  strong  lye  soapsuds  and  the 
sci*n  hed  ironing-board.  Ruth  had  on  one 
of  the  big  “grass”  hats  that  Virginia 
farmers  wear,  her  cheeks  were  burnt  a 
dark  pink,  her  blue  gingham  skirt  pinned 
up  under  her  white  apron.  She  held  in 
one  hand  a ladle  full  of  purplish  “ scum,” 
which  she  was  just  about  to  throw  away, 
when  the  little  negress  darted  up,  crying: 


“Don’  iho  it  'way.  Miss  Ruth!  . . . 
(li'  it  to  we!  . . . We’ll  make  sally- 
biibi)les  wid  it!" 

“She  means  ‘syllabub,’”  Ruth  had 
explained,  smiling,  and  this  smile  had 
endxddened  him  to  speak. 

“Can  I talk  with  you  just  a minute. 
Airs.  Davidge?”  he  asked,  bluntly.  She 
became  grave  at  once,  looked  him  straight 
in  the  (‘ves,  and  pulling  down  her  turncxl- 
baek  sleev(‘s,  handed  the  ladle  to  the  lit- 
tle darky. 

“Aunt  Ruth!”  she  called,  and  Aliss 
Alackni/ie  emerged  from  the  laundry, 
also  a little  flushe<l,  but  anxious  for  tin* 
welfare  of  her  preserves.  She  was  only 
too  willing  to  superintend  for  a while. 

Ruth  and  Thurlow  went  a little  apart 
under  some  old  acacia-trees.  She  took 
off  the  uncouth  hat  and  fanned  herself 
with  it  while  he  spoke.  At  each  word 
that  he  uttered  slu*  grew  paler  and  paler, 
until  hcT  face  was  ghastly  under  those 
scorched  patches  of  color. 

“ And  you  say  . . . you  mean  . . . 
you  mean  you  think  it  would  be  worth 
while, — that  there  would  be  no  danger  ?'* 
she  at  last  managed  to  mutter  in  a hoaix 
voice.  She  did  not  look  at  him  now. 

Thurlow  answered,  firmly:  “ Yes.  What 
I mean  is  this:  we  can  but  try.  Then* 
will  be  no  danger  at  all.” 

“ Well,  then  . . .”  She  still  looked 
away  from  him;  he  saw  the  folds  of  lawn 
at  her  throat  move  with  its  heavy  beat- 
ing. 

“All  this  is  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,”  lie  argued  to  himself ; but 
something  in  her  air,  in  her  way  of  tak- 
ing it,  baffled  him,  even  annoyed  him. 

“ She  ought  to  he  beside  herself  with 
joy  at  the  bare  hope,”  he  thought.  “ She 
ought  to  look  at  me  ...  to  ask  questions 
. . . the  strange  woman!” 

She  did  neither,  however.  After  wait- 
ing a moment  she  merely  said  in  a low 
t(»ne,  “I  suppose  you  have  told  him?" 

“ Xo,”  he  said;  “I  wanted  to  spi^ak  to 
you  first.” 

“Thank  you,”  she  answere<l.  ahsinitly. 
Then,  as  if  remembering  something, 
“ Thank  you,”  she  added,  in  a louder 
voice.  She  even  began  to  move  away 
from  him,  then  turned  smldcnly  and 
came  back,  still  without  nu^qing  his  (wes. 
“ When  will  you  tell  him  ?”  she*  askc(l. 

He  stammered  in  his  astonishment. 
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Hut  you  . . . i)ut  you  ...  It's  you 
wlio  . . ." 

I would  nitlu*!'  y(»u  wt>ul(l  toll  him  to- 
morrow inoriiiii^/'  slu*  wt'iit  on,  (‘almly. 
“ If  you  told  him  now,  it  would  k(’^‘p  him 
awak(^  all  ni^ht.  And,  if  you  would  hr 
so  kind.  1 would  liko  you  to  toll  my  aunt, 
too.  It  would  he  vory  kind  of  you.  . , 
At  any  tim(‘.’' 

Hofon'  lu‘  could  r(‘ply  sho  had  ^om* 
hack  to  the  i>rosi‘rvin^^-k<‘t rl<‘,  and  taking- 
th(‘  ^n*(*at  ladle  aj^ain  into  her  hands,  was 
(airefully  skimminjx  the  ])urplish  froth 
from  its  surface. 

A few  liours  later,  as  tlu^y  were  all  sit- 
ting- toi»('th(^r  under  the  silver  poj)lars  on 
the  lawn,  he  notie(‘d  a little  rin^,  very  an- 
ti(iU(\  tliat  Miss  Mac'kcmzie  won*  on  her 
tinj'cr.  As  he  l)ent  forward,  admiring  it, 
the  old  lady,  ])leas(‘<l  with  his  int(‘rest, 
took  it  off  and  handi*d  it  to  him  to  (‘x- 
amine  more  closely.  It  was  of  different 
shades  of  hair  wovrai  to^etlu*r  and  S(»t  in 
chased  K:old.  As  he  talk(Ml  h»‘  slipped  it 
upon  liis  own  fin^(‘r,  which  it  fitted  per- 
f(*ctly. 

‘^Just  s(‘e!”  eri(‘d  ^^liss  Mackenzie. 
‘‘  It  fits  him!  Hut  then  he  has  those  Wf)n- 
dcTful  hands  of  ...  of  . . 

Slic  broke  off,  confus<M],  and  Thurlow 
^lanecfl  up.  Kuth’s  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
his  hands  with  a look  of  such  loathing,  of 
such  hostile  repulsion,  that  involuntarily 
he  drew  off  the  ring  and  hastened  to  n*- 
turn  it  to  her  aunt,  at  the  same  time 
thrusting  his  hands  into  his  ]>ockets. 
After  a few  moments  he  rose  and  strolled 
away  to  the  river-side.  He  stood  looking 
down  at  the  water  as  it  quivere<l  by  liim 
without  s('cing  it. 

My  God!^’  he  said,  aloud,  finally,  ''  .she 
iloesii't  want  it  T 

IV 

Nothing  could  hav('  been  more  touch- 
ing than  the  way  in  which  Davidgm  and 
Miss  Mackenzie  received  Thurlow’s  state- 
ment, fpialified  as  it  was  by  all  the  scien- 
tist’s doubt  of  himself,  of  rc^sults.  Had 
it  not  been  for  his  Anglo-Saxon  blood 
he  could  liave  taken  them  both  in  his  arms 
mid  wept  over  them,  so  full  of  genuine 
human  pathos  was  the  whole  situation: 
rliese  two  so  evidently  looke<l  upon  him  as 
a ministering  god;  he  knew  himself  to  be 
so  mere  an  atomy,  so  absolutely  another 
like  themselves. 


Meanwhile*  KutlTs  manner  remained 
unchangcMl;  tlie  sanu*  stilly  evenness  of 
voic(‘  and  look  and  g(‘sture;  the  same 
reserve.  Ihn-  eyes  did  not  again  betray 
!ier.  No  slightest  action  of  hers  gave  th<^ 
least  el('w  t</  Ian*  real  state  of  mind;  but 
tlu‘  human  side  of  him  asstTted  itself 
strongly,  lb*  grew  to  dislike  her,  with 
an  aetiv(‘  dislike  that  made  him  silent 
in  her  pn  si‘ne(*,  that  kept  him  from  vol- 
unt.arily  looking  at  her. 

He  had  Ihvu  at  ‘‘  The  Mallows”  four 
days  hef(»r(*  Davidge  sugg(>sted  that  he 
should  visit  his  studio.  This  was  a large 
building  of  glass  and  rubble,  situated  near 
tlx*  little  riv{*r,  with  a cdiimp  of  Lombardy 
poplars  rising  stiffly  at  one  end.  The 
smell  of  clay  ami  moist  cloths  pervaded 
it.  On  the  sheives  lining  the  walls  wore 
the  usual  collect  ion  of  plaster  casts,  botli 
antique  and  taken  from  Davidge's  own 
work.  Tile  poplar  leaves  east  a tremulous, 
greemish  light  across  these  pale  images, 
causing  th(‘m  s(*emingly  to  smile,  to 
frown,  to  wink,  with  various  expressions 
as  of  ghostly  life. 

It  was  evidently  a workshop  w’here  the 
master  worked  hard,  wdtli  no  thought  of 
giu‘sts  or  pretty  decorations;  but  upon  a 
rough  wooden  table  there  was  a groat 
bowl  of  eglantine,  quite  fresh,  its  pun- 
gent, woody  scent  mingling  with  that  of 
the  (lamp  clay. 

Davidge  went  straight  to  it,  and  thrust 
his  face  into  the  cool  leaves.  “ She  never 
forgets,”  he  said,  tis  if  to  himself;  and 
then  turning,  wont  with  equal  certainty 
to  the  stand  upon  which  was  his  latest 
piece  of  work,  swathed  in  its  wet,  dis- 
cfdored  bandages.  He  had  insisted  upon 
his  wife  coming  with  them,  and  she 
walked  a little  behind  him  as  he  wont 
toward  it.  She  was  very  pale  to-day. 
Her  forehead  showed  haggard,  upright 
lines  in  the  side-light;  her  hair  seemed 
to  drag  back  from  the  temples,  slightly 
lifting  the  ends  of  her  long  e.yebrows. 
Thurlow  thought  that  she  looked  ill.  It 
was  only  yesterday  that  he  had  spoken 
(•f  his  plans  about  the  restoration  of  bis 
friend’s  eyesight.  The  others  had  talked 
of  almost  nothing  else  ever  since;  she 
only  had  been  silent,  save  when  forced 
to  give  assent  or  dissent  to  certain  par- 
ticulars; and  always  she  had  kept  that 
deathly  pallor,  as  of  some  secret  disease 
that  was  consuming  her  inch  by  mch. 
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Now.  as  she  followed  her  husband,  as  he 
put  his  hand  on  the  swathed  form  upon 
the  stand,  a flood  of  color  welled  pain- 
fully over  her  throat  and  face.  It  was  as 
if  lie  had  touched  and  hurt  her,  instead 
of  touehiiiK  the  clay  form. 

‘‘  Listen,"  bewail  David^re,  in  his  lov- 
able, gay  voici' — “listen,  Walter;  l^m  go- 
ing to  give  you  a real  proof  of  friendship. 
This  is  the  love  of  my  life,  or,  rather, 
the  work  of  my  life.  No  one  has  ever 
seen  it  but  Uuth — not  even  that  blessed 
old  aunt  of  ours.  But  I want  you  . . . 
Well,  you  shall  judge  for  yourself.  . 
And  with  deft  touches  he  began  unwind- 
ing tla‘  wet  cloths. 

Suddenly,  as  though  impelled  by  some 
force  she  could  not  resist,  Ruth  moved — 
started  from  a trance,  as  it  were,  seizing 
with  both  hands  her  husband’s  arm. 

“ No.  . . . no,  . . . You  must  not.  . . 
You  must  not.  . . No!”  she  said,  in  a 
tliiek,  broken  voice.  “No,  I tell  you!” 
And  she  held  his  arm,  her  breast  heaving, 
her  throat  contracting  visibly  in  her  ef- 
fort to  control  herself.  . . For  a moment 
the  blind  eyes  were  turned  on  her  almost 
with  expression  in  their  wide  gaze,  so 
groat  was  his  evident  surprise;  then  his 
whole  face  quivered  and  broke  suddenly 
like  water  under  a touch. 

“ Of  course,  dearest,  of  course.  . . I 
ought  to  have  known,”  he  hastened  to 
assure  her.  “ I ought  to  have  under- 
stoi»d.  . He  took  her  hand  and  held  it 
in  both  his  own  while  continuing  to  speak. 
Toov  addressing  Thurlow:  “It  was  to  be 
just  for  us  two.  . . My  idea  of  her,  you 
know.  As  I told  you,  no  one  else  has 
seen  it.  And  perhaps.  . . Very  like- 
ly . . .”  He  broke  off,  his  brows  con- 
tracting as  at  a painful  thought.  “The 
truth  is.”  he  went  on,  in  a quieter  wav. 
“ she's  probably  flattered  me,  this  dear 
thing  here:  she  spoils  me  so.  I can’t 
tr*ll,  but  probably  the  likeness  is  wretched, 
and  she  df>esn’t  want  me  to  give  myself 
away  to  you.  That’s  it!  I’ve  hit  it,  I 
know.  Come,  Ruth,  be  honest!  Don’t 
deny  that's  your  chief  reason.  After 
all  . . .”  He  lifted  his  hand  from  hers 
suddenly  and  rested  it  upon  her  thick 
hair.  “ Who  am  I — who  is  any  man  that 
he  should  try  to  put  sunlight  into  clay? 
No.  don’t  mind,  Ruth.  We  oughtn’t  to 
mind  him,  Walter,  you  know,  after  all 
that’s  happened  these  last  days.  He’s  like 


one  of  us.  . . Besides  " — here  his  voice 
grew  gay  again,  half  teasing, — “ why 
shouldirt  an  artist  comment  on  his  wife’s 
l>eauty?  Lord,  how  she  hates  it,  dear 
thing!  She  never  did  think  herself  a 
beauty,  but  I’ll  put  it  to  you,  Walter,  as 
a cool  man  of  science, — leaving  out  the 
deplorable  mouth  and  chin,  etc.,  did 
you  ever  see  such  coloring  in  your 
life?  Could  you  match  me  this  hair, 
even  in  iiKTiiory?  Sometimes”  — his 
voice  dropped — “ when  I touch  this  liv- 
ing gold,  as  I do  now.  . . . sometimes, 
yes.  I seem  to  st^'.” 

And  during  all  this  speech,  during 
tliose  unutterable  jnoments  in  which 
Thurlow  felt  as  though  mentally  impaled, 
some  awful  fascination  glued  his  eyes 
to  the  face  beneath  the  hair,  ...  a face 
which  seemed  to  be  dead  and  yet  alive, 
like  some  mask  in  a nightmare,  upon 
which  the  sweat  stood  in  fine  beads,  in 
which  the  eyc^  were  more  like  those  of 
one  blind  than  the  eyes  of  the  man  be- 
side her.  And  those  steady  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  his,  compelling,  holding  them, 
as  though  they  said,  “ You  see  a soul 
stark  naked  ...  a soul  stark  naked.” 
While  at  the  same  time  the  smell  of  the 
clay  became  the  smell  of  fresh  - dug 
graves, — in  his  throat,  in  his  nostrils, — 
stifling,  sickening  him. 

lie  did  not  remember  how  they  i)arted, 
whether  they  spoke;  how  he  came  to  be 
walking  alone  by  the  river,  very  fast, 
pressing  through  the  dense  undergrowth 
of  birch  and  willow,  not  heeding  the 
path,  only  walking,  walking. 

“My  God!  what  a horrible  thing!  . . . 
My  God!  what  a horrible  thing!”  he  kept 
saying  over  and  over  in  time  to  his  own 
footsteps.  Bits  of  Scripture,  of  nonsense 
rhymes,  of  music-hall  ditties — odds  and 
ends  from  Heaven  knows  where  crowdefl 
higgleily-piggledy  into  his  mind: 

“ He  raaketh  the  blind  to  see.  . .” 

“There  was  an  old  man  who  said  how 

Shall  I ’scape  from  this  terrible  cow.  . .?” 

“ E.ves  is  to  the  blind.  . .'’  “ Ris(‘  up  in 

dee  cha’yot,  early  in  dee  mawnin'.  . .” 
Then  again : 

“My  God!  what  a horrible  thing!  . . 

All  at  once  he  sank  down  on  th(‘  matt(*d 
river-grass,  dropping  his  head  into  his 
hands.  But  his  thoughts  whirled  on  more 
tumultuously  than  ever. 
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“ Mr.  Thurlow,”  she  said,  you  dis- 
like me  very  much,  and  I think  I have 
hated  you  from  the  first  moment  I saw 
you.  No,  I am  not  going  to  be  melo- 
dramatic. You  will  see  that  for  your- 
self after  IVe  talked  to  you  for  a few 
moments.  I am  simply  going  to  tell  you 
the  truth — to  try  to,  that  is.  It’s  a very 
hard  thing  to  do  even  when  one  tries. 
After  what  happened  in  the  studio  just 
now,  you  can  imagine  that  my — well,  say 
dislike  for  you,  hasn’t  lessened.  No  . . . 
please  don’t.  Why  should  you  say  any- 
thing? It  wasn’t  your  fault.  You  w'ere 
put  in  almost  as  hateful  a position  as 
I was.  . . And  yet  ...  Yes,  it’s  true. 
A woman  never  forgives  a man  for  hav- 
ing seen  her  worst  weakness,  even  by  ac- 
cident, To  be  found  out  in  a crime  . . . 
that  would  be  bearable.  . . But  the  oth- 
er ..  . something  that  smacks  of  the 
ridiculous.  . . I believe  most  people  are 
glad  when  a person  who  knows  something 
ludicrous  about  them  dies.  And  it’s  not 
your  fault,  either,  that  I . . . dislike  you. 
You  are  a good  man;  yes,  you  are  good, 
even  noble — one  feels  that.  But  it  is 
strange,  strange  how  little  that  has  to  do 
with  one's  liking  or  disliking  people — 
nothing  at  all.  Now  I am  not  good.  No; 
1 ask  you  not  to  interrupt  me.  I know 
that  I am  not,  but  I didn’t  know  it  fully 
until  I met  you.  J ust  let  me  go  on  speak- 
ing, please,  and  you  will  understand. 
When  I first  saw  you,  from  the  very  mo- 
ment I looked  at  you,  I felt  how  it  was 
going  to  be,  how  it  must  be.  And  I hated, 
hated  you.  I knew  ever:vdhing  that  was 
going  to  happen.  Yes,  even  what  hap- 
pened just  now  in  the  studio.  I knew  I 
was  to  be  spared  nothing,  and  when  T 
realized  how  I could  feel,  how  it  was  in 
me  to  feel,  I hated  myself  more  than  I 
hated  you.  I fought  with  myself.  I tried 
my  best.  I struggled — how  I did  strug- 
gle! It  was  no  use.  When  I thought 
of  the  humiliation  before  me,  of  my  hap- 
piness all  broken,  ground  into  powder, 
into  the  dirt,  of  how  it  would  come 
through  you — when  those  thoughts  came 
to  me  T used  to  kill  you  in  imagination. 
I used  to  say  over  and  over : ‘ Let  him  fall 
dead — let  him  fall  dead.  Here, — now — 
before  it  happens.’  Do  you  remember  the 
night  I drove  the  whippoorwill  away  near 
your  window?  Well,  I knew  you  were 
there,  watching  me.  And  I came  there, 


close  beside  your  room,  because  something 
drew  me.  I thought,  ^ If  I could  only  kill 
him  quietly  and  slip  back  to  my  room, 
no  one  would  ever  suspect  me.’  I laid 
awake  all  night  thinking  of  it,  and  I 
came  back  several  times.  I prayed  that 
you  would  go  away  or  die.  It  may  seem 
strange  to  you  that  I pray,  but  I do,  some- 
times; and  sometimes  I believe  in  a God, 
and  sometimes  I don’t.  Sometimes  I 
think  of  Him  as  a great  bully  who  plays 
with  us,  and  laughs,  laughs  . . 

She  paused  a moment  and  stared  up  at 
the  sky  with  a look  of  bold  insolence. 

When  I was  quite  a little  thing,”  she 
continued,  in  a reflective,  half-dreamy 
tone,  I tried  to  arrange  things  for  my- 
self. I used  to  read  the  Bible  a great 
deal,  and  one  day  I came  across  the  words, 

‘ God  repented  Him  that  He  had  made 
man.’  This  seemed  to  let  in  a wonderful 
light.  I could  never  believe  that  He  re- 
quired the  blood  of  His  Son  before  He 
would  forgive  the  world,  and  these  words 
seemed  to  explain  everything  to  me.  I 
thought  that  since  God  repented.  He  must 
have  done  something  to  repent  of;  so,  in 
that  case.  He  was  not  perfect.  And  I 
made  out  a belief  for  myself.  I believed 
that  He  saw  what  a cruel  thing  He  had 
done  when  He  made  man  so  wicked  and 
full  of  suffering,  and  that  in  ordel*  to  for- 
give Himself,  and  be  forgiven  by  men,  He 
must  also  become  a man  for  a time  and 
share  their  pain  and  misery,  and  in  that 
way  He  would  expiate  His  fault  in  hav- 
ing created  them,  and  become  * perfect 
through  suffering,’  That  God  I could 
love.  . . . And  I did  love  Him  for  a long 
time.  Then  afterwards,  when  He  made 
Hugh  blind — ” She  broke  off, — recom- 
mencing the  next  moment,  however: 

And  now,  when  He  is  about  to  give  him 
back  his  sight  . . .” 

Thurlow  w^ould  have  forfeited  half  his 
reputation  to  escape  these  deadly  eyes.  A 
cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  his  forehead. 
He  moved  slightly,  tried  to  speak.  With 
inexorable  calmness  she  went  on ; 

But  you  must  have  understood  some- 
thing of  what  I mean,  there  in  the  studio, 
when  he  spoke  of  my  . . , beauty,  of  this 
golden  hair  of  mine.  Something,  not  all, 
perhaps.  I am  going  to  explain  quite 
clearly — that  is,  unless  you  have  guessed. 
But  no;  I will  explain. 

“ It  is  like  this.  He  thinks  me  beauti- 
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The  Apotheosis  of  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Spangler 

BV  MABGJBET  DELAND 


I 

MISS  ELLEN  BAILY  kept  school 
in  the  brick  basement  of  her  old 
frame  house  on  Main  Street. 

The  children  used  to  come  up  a flag- 
stone path  to  the  side  door,  and  then  step 
down  two  steps  into  an  entry.  Two  rooms 
opened  on  this  entry;  in  one  the  children 
sat  at  small,  battered  desks  and  studied; 
in  the  other,  Miss  Baily  heard  our  les- 
sons, sitting  at  a table  covered  with  a red 
cloth,  which  had  a white  Grecian  fret  for 
a border  and  smelt  of  crumbs.  On  the 
wall  behind  her  was  a faded  print  of 
Belshazzar^s  Feast;  in  those  days  this 
was  probably  the  only  feasting. the  room 
ever  saw — although  there  were  two  de- 
canters (empty)  on  a thin-legged  side- 
board, and  a silver-wire  cake-basket  which 
held  always  three  apples.  Both  rooms 
looked  out  on  the  garden; — the  garden 
and,  in  fine  weather,  Mr.  David  Baily! . . . 
Ah  me — what  it  was,  in  the  dreary 
stretches  of  mental  arithmetic,  to  look 
across  the  flower-beds  and  see  Mr.  David 
— tall  and  dark  and  melancholy — pacing 
up  and  down,  sometimes  wdth  a rake, 
oftener  with  empty  hands;  always  with 
vague,  beautiful  eyes  fixed  on  some  inner 
vision  of  heart-broken  memory.  Miss 
Ellen’s  pupils  were  confident  of  this 
vision  because  of  a tombstone  in  the 
burial-ground,  which  recorded  the  death 
of  Maria  Hastings,  at  the  romantic  age  of 
seventeen;  — and,  as  everybody  in  Old 
Chester  knew,  Mr.  Baily  had  been  in  love 
with  this  same  seven  teen -year-old  !Maria. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  thirty  years  ago;  but 
that  does  not  make  any  difference,  ''  in 
real  love**  as  any  school-girl  can  tell  you  I 
So,  when  David  Baily  paced  up  and  down 
the  garden  paths,  or  sat  in  the  sunshine 
under  the  big  larch,  we  all  knew  that  he 
was  thinking  of  his  bereavement. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  older  girls,  grief 


had  wrecked  Mr.  David’s  life;  he  had  in- 
tended to  be  a clergyman,  but  had  left 
tlie  theological  school  because  his  eyes 
gave  out.  He  cried  himself  nearly 
blind !”  the  girls  told  each  other  with 
great  satisfaction.  After  that  he  tried 
one  occupation  after  another,  but  some- 
how failed  in  each;  which  was  proof  of  a 
delicacy  of  constitution  induced  by  sor- 
row. Furthermore,  he  seemed  pursued 
by  a cruel  fortune;  “Fate,”  the  girls 
called  it.  Elderly,  unromantic  Old  Ches- 
ter did  not  use  this  fine  word,  but  it  ad- 
mitted pursuing  disaster. 

For  instance:  there  was  the  time  that 
David  undertook  the  charge  of  a private 
library  in  Upper  Chester,  and  three 
months  afterwards  the  owner  sold  it! 
Then  ]Mr.  Hays  found  a job  for  him,  and 
just  as  he  was  going  to  work  he  was  laid 
up  with  rheumatism.  And  again,  Sam 
Wright  got  him  a place  as  assistant  book- 
keeper; and  David,  after  innumerable 
tangles  on  his  balance-sheet,  was  obliged 
to  say,  frankly,  that  ho  had  no  head  for 
figures.  But  he  was  willing  to  do  any- 
thing else;  **  any  honest  work! — that  is 
not  menial,”  he  said,  earnestly.  And 
Sam  said,  why,  yes,  of  course;  only,  he’d 
be  darned  if  he  knew  what  to  suggest. 
But  he  added,  in  conjugal  privacy,  that 
David  ought  to  be  hided  for  not  turning 
his  hand  to  something.  “ Why  doesn’t  he 
try  bootblacking?  Only,  I suppose,  he’d 
sny  he  couldn’t  make  the  change  correct- 
ly ! He  doesn’t  know  whether  two  and 
two  make  five  or  three; — like  our  Sam.” 

“ Why,  they  make  four,  Sam,’”  said 
Mrs.  Wright.  And  Samuel  stared  at  her, 
and  said,  “You  don’t  say  so!” 

There  had  been  no  end  of  such  happen- 
ings;— “and  none  of  them  my  brother’s 
fault,”  Miss  Ellen  told  the  sympathetic 
older  girls;  who  glanced  sideways  at  ^fr. 
David,  and  wished  that  they  might  die 
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and  be  taoiumed  as  Mr.  David  mourned 
Maria  t 

The  fact  was,  the  habit  of  failure  had 
fastened  upon  poor  David;  and  in  the 
days  when  Miss  Ellen^s  school  was  in  its 
prime  (before  the  new  people  told  our 
parents  that  her  teaching  was  absurdly 
inadequate),  he  was  depending  on  his 
sister  for  his  bread  and  butter.  That 
Miss  Ellen  supported  him  never  troubled 
the  romantic  souls  of  Miss  Ellen’s  pupils 
any  more  than  it  troubled  Miss  Ellen — 
or  Mr.  David.  Why  shouldn’t  she?”  the 
girls  would  have  demanded  if  any  such 
rudely  practical  question  had  been  asked ; 
"he  is  so  delicate ; — and  he  has  a 
broken  heart!**  So  that  was  how  it  hap- 
pened that  the  pupils  were  able  to  have 
palpitating  glimpses  of  him,  walking 
listlessly  about  the  garden;  or  dozing  in 
a sunny  window  over  an  old  magazine, 
or  doing  some  pottering  bit  of  carx)enter- 
ing  for  Miss  Ellen;  but  never  losing  his 
good  looks,  or  the  grieved  melancholy  of 
his  expression. 

Miss  Ellen  had  been  teaching  for 
twenty  years. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  that  unless  one 
has  a genius  for  imparting  knowledge, 
teaching  is  a drudgery.  It  was  drudgery 
to  Ellen  Baily,  but  she  never  slighted  it 
on  that  account.  She  was  conscientious 
about  the  number  of  feet  in  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world;  she  saw  to  it  that 
her  pupils  could  repeat  the  sovereigns  of 
England  backwards.  Besides  these  funda- 
mentals, the  older  girls  had  Natural 
Philosophy  every  Friday;  it  was  not,  per- 
haps, necessary  that  young  ladies  should 
know  that  the  air  was  composed  of  two 
gases  (the  girls  who  had  travelled  and 
seen  the  lighted  streets  of  towns  knew 
what  gas  was),  nor  that  rubbing  a cat’s 
fur  the  wrong  way  in  the  dark  would 
produce  electric  sparks;  — such  things 
were  not  necessary.  But  they  were  in- 
teresting, and,  as  Mrs.  Barkley  said,  if 
they  did  not  go  too  far  and  lead  to 
scepticism,  they  would  do  no  harm. 
However,  Miss  Ellen  counteracted  any 
sceptical  tendencies  by  reading  aloud, 
every  Saturday  morning.  Bishop  Cum- 
mings on  the  Revelation,  so  that  even  Dr. 
I>avendar  was  not  wiser  than  Miss  'Eh 
leu’s  girls  as  to  what  St.  John  meant  by 
“ a time,  and  a time,  and  a half  of  a 


time”;  or  who  the  four  beasts,  full  of 
eyes,  before  and  behind,  stood  for.  For 
accomplishments,  there  was  fine  sewing 
every  Wednesday  afternoon;  and  on  Mon- 
days, with  sharply  pointed  i)encil8,  we 
copied  trees  and  houses  from  neat  little 
prints ; also,  we  had  lessons  upon  the 
piano-forte,  so  there  was  not  one  of  us 
who,  when  she  left  Miss  Ellen’s,  could 
not  play  at  least  three  pieces,  viz.,  " The 
Starlight  Valse,”  "The  Maiden’s  Pray- 
er,” and  " The  Last  Rose  of  Sununer.” 

Ah — well,  one  may  smile!  compared  to 
what  girls  know  nowadays,  it  is  of  course 
very  absurd.  But  all  the  same.  Miss  Ellen’s 
girls  knew  some  things  of  which  our  girls 
are  ignorant:  reverence  was  one;  humili- 
ty was  another;  obedience  was  a third. 
And  poor  uneducated  folk  (compared 
with  our  daughters)  that  we  of  Old  Ches- 
ter may  be,  we  are,  if  I mistake  not,  glad 
that  we  were  taught  a certain  respect  for 
our  own  language,  which,  though  it  makes 
the  tongue  of  youth  to-day  almost  unin- 
telligible, does  give  us  a joy  in  the  wells 
of  English  undefiled  which  our  children 
do  not  seem  to  know; — and  for  this,  in 
our  dull  Old  Chester  way,  we  are  not  un- 
grateful! However,  this  may  all  be 
sour  grapes. 

At  any  rate,  for  twenty  painstaking 
years.  Miss  Ellen’s  methods  fed  and 
clothed  Mr.  David.  Then  came  the  win- 
ter of  Dr.  Lavendar’s  illness,  and  the 
temporary  instalment  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spangler,  and  Ellen  Baily  realized  that 
there  were  other  things  in  the  world  than 
David’s  food  and  clothes. 

Dr.  Lavendar,  cross,  unbelieving,  pro- 
testing, was  to  be  hustled  down  South  by 
Sam  Wright;  and  the  day  before  he 
started,  Mr.  Spangler  appeared.  That 
was  early  in  February,  and  Dr.  Lavendar 
was  to  come  back  the  first  of  May. 

" Not  a day  sooner,”  said  Sam  Wright. 

" I’ll  come  when  I see  fit,”  said  Dr. 
Lavendar.  He  didn’t  believe  in  this  go- 
ing away,  he  said.  " Home  is  the  best 
place  to  be  sick  in.  The  truth  is,  Willy 
King  doesn’t  want  me  to  die  on  his  hands, 
— it  would  hurt  his  business,”  said  Dr. 
Lavendar,  wickedly;  "I  know  him!” 

But  to  Mr.  Spangler  Dr.  Lavendar  said 
other  things  about  Willy,  and  Sam 
Wright,  too;  in  fact,  about  all  of  them. 
And  he  pulled  out  his  big  red  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief  with  a trembling  flourish 
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and  wiped  his  eyes.  “ I don’t  deserve 
it,”  he  said.  “ I’m  a dogmatic  old  fogey, 
and  I won’t  let  the  new  people  have  their 
jimcrackery;  and  I preach  old  sermons, 
and  I’ve  had  a cold  in  my  head  for  three 
months.  And  yet,  look  at  ’em ! A purse, 
if  you  please  1 And  Sam  Wright  is  going 
down  with  me.  Sam  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself  to  waste  his  time;  he’s  a busy 
man!  No,  sir;  I don’t  deserve  it.  And 
if  you  take  my  advice,  you’ll  pray  the 
Lord  that  your  i)eople  will  treat  you  as 
you  don’t  deserve.” 

Mr.  Spangler,  a tall,  lean  man,  very 
correctly  dressed,  who  was  depended  upon 
in  the  diocese  as  a Supply,  made  notes, 
solemnly,  as  Dr.  Lavendar  talked;  but 
he  sighed  once  or  twice,  patiently,  for 
the  old  man  was  not  very  helpful.  Mr. 
Spangler  wanted  to  know  what  Sunday- 
school  teachers  could  be  relied  upon,  and 
whether  the  choir  was  very  thin-skinned, 
and  which  of  the  vestry  had  chips  on 
their  shoulders. 

None  of  ’em.  I knocked  ’em  all  off, 
long  ago,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar ; ‘‘  don’t  you 
worry  about  that!  Speak  your  mind.” 

I have,”  said  Mr.  Spangler,  coughing 
delicately,  an  iron  hand  when  I once 
make  up  my  mind  in  regard  to  methods; 
but  I think  it  best  to  canvass  a matter 
thoroughly  before  making  up  my  mind.” 

It  is  generally  wise  to  do  so,”  said 
Dr.  Lavendar,  very  meekly. 

Of  course,”  Mr.  Spangler  said,  kind- 
ly* “ you  belong  to  a somewhat  older 
period,  and  do  not,  perhaps,  realize  the 
value  of  our  modem  ways  of  dealing  with 
a parish — mean  in  regard  to  finnly 
carrying  out  one’s  own  ideas.  I suppose 
these  good  people  do  pretty  much  as  they 
please,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned?” 

“ Perhaps  they  do,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar, 
very,  very  meekly. 

So,  not  wishing  to  offend,  I will  ask 
a few  questions:  I have  heard  that  the 
parish  is  perhaps  a little  old-fashioned 
in  regard  to  matters  of  ritual.  I have 
wondered  whether  my  cassock  would  be 
misunderstood  ?” 

“ Cassock?”  said  Dr.  Lavendar.  ‘‘  Bless 
your  heart,  wear  a pea-jacket  if  it  helps 
you  to  preach  the  Word!  It  will  only  be 
for  ten  Sundays,”  he  added,  hopefully. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Spangler  smiled  at  that : 
and  when  he  smiled  one  saw  that  his 
face,  though  timid,  was  kind. 


So  Dr.  Lavendar,  growling  and  scold- 
ing, was  bundled  off,  and  Mr.  Spangler 
settled  down  in  the  shabby  Rectory.  His 
iron  will  led  him  to  preach  in  his  sur- 
plice, and  it  was  observed  that  a silver 
cross  dangled  from  his  black  silk  fob. 
‘‘But  it’s  only  for  ten  weeks,”  said  Old 
Chester;  and  asked  him  to  tea,  and  bore 
with  him,  and  did  nothing  more  severe 
than  smile  when  he  bowed  in  the  creed ; — 
smile,  and  perhaps  stand  up  a little 
straighter  itself. 

This,  of  the  real  Old  Chester.  Of 
course  the  new  people  were  pleased;  and 
one  or  two  of  the  younger  folk  liked  it. 
Miss  Ellen  Baily  was  not  young,  but  she 
liked  the  surplice  better  than  Dr.  Lav- 
endar’s  black  gown  and  bands,  and  the 
sudden  sparkle  of  the  cross  when  Mr. 
Spangler  knelt  gave  her  a pang  of  plea- 
sure. David,  too,  was  not  displeased. 
To  be  sure,  David  was  rarely  stirred  to 
anything  so  positive  as  approval  or  dis- 
approval. But  at  least  he  made  no  ob- 
jections to  the  cross;  and  he  certainly 
brightened  up  when,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, Mr.  Spangler  called.  He  even  talk- 
ed of  Gambier,  to  which  he  had  gone  for 
a year,  and  of  which,  it  appeared,  the 
clergyman  was  an  alumnus.  Miss  Ellen 
had  a pile  of  compositions  on  the  table 
beside  her,  and  she  glanced  at  one  oc- 
casionally so  that  she  might  not  seem  to 
exx)ect  any  share  in  the  conversation. 
But  all  the  same,  Mr.  Spangler  noticed 
her.  He  was  not  drawn  to  the  brother; 
still,  he  talked  to  him  about  their  col- 
lege, for  Mr.  Spangler  believed  that  be- 
ing agreeable  was  just  as  much  a clergy- 
man’s duty  as  was  changing  the  book- 
marks for  Advent  of  Lent; — and  duty, 
as  Mr.  Spangler  often  said,  was  his 
watchword!  Furthermore,  he  was  aware 
that  his  kindness  pleased  the  silent,  smil- 
ing woman  seated  behind  the  pile  of  com- 
positions. 

It  pleased  her  so  much  that  that  night, 
after  David  had  gone  to  bed,  she  went 
over  to  Mrs.  Barkley’s  to  talk  about  her 
caller. 

“ Well,  Ellen  Baily,”  Mrs.  Barkley 
said,  briskly,  as  Miss  Baily  came  into  the 
circle  of  lamp-light,  where  Mrs.  Bark- 
ley, sitting  very  erect,  was  hemming  a 
red  flannel  petticoat  for  the  missionary 
barrel,  “ so  you  had  a visitor  to-day 
I saw  him,  cross  and  all!” 
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It  was  a very  small  one/’  Miss  Baily 
protested;  and  only  silver.” 

^ Would  you  have  had  it  diamonds?” 
demanded  Mrs.  Barkley,  in  a deep  bass. 

Oh,  well;  it  doesn’t  really  matter;  there 
are  only  nine  more  Sunda3^.  But  Sam 
Wright  says  he  shall  mention  it  when  he 
writes  to  Dr.  Lavendar.” 

**  I suppose  Dr.  Lavendar  saw  it  before 
he  went  away,”  Ellen  said  with  some 
spirit. 

Mrs,  Barkley  grunted,  and  twitched  the 
petticoat  over.  “ Well,  it’s  to  be  hoped  he 
doesn’t  take  his  religion  out  in  crosses, 
that’s  alll  He’s  not  a very  active  la- 
borer in  the  Vineyard,  anyhow.  I sup- 
pose you  know  about  him?” 

‘MVhy,  no,”  Ellen  said;  ^‘nothing  ex- 
cept that  he  supplies  a good  deal.” 

‘‘Supplies?  yes;  because  his  mother 
left  him  a house  in  Mercer,  and  enough 
to  live  on  in  a small  way;  so  he  likes 
supplying  better  than  taking  a charge 
where  he’d  have  to  work  hard  and  couldn’t 
have  his  comforts.” 

“ Why  doesn’t  he  take  a charge  where 
he  could  have  his  comforts?” 

“ Can’t  get  the  chance,”  Mrs.  Barkley 
explained,  briefly.  “ Not  enough  of  a 
preacher.  And  besides,  he  likes  his  ease 
in  Zion.  Rachel  Spangler’s  old  house, 
and  her  Mary  Ann,  and  his  father’s  li- 
brary, and,  well,  the  flesh-pots  of  Mercer  1 
— and  supplying,  just  enough  to  buy  him 
his  ridiculous  buttoned-up  coats,  that’s 
what  he  likes.  I suppose  he  uses  the  same 
old  sermons  over  and  over.  Doesn’t  ever 
have  to  write  a new  one.  However,  he’s 
here,  and  maybe  Old  Chester  will  do  him 
good.  Ellen  Baily,  did  you  know  that 
we  have  a new-comer  in  Old  Chester? 
A widow.  I don’t  like  widows.  Her 
name’s  Smily.  Foolish  name!  She’s 
staying  at  the  Stuffed  Animal  House. 
She’s  Harriet  Hutchinson’s  cousin,  and 
she’s  come  down  on  her  for  a visit!” 

“ Maybe  she’ll  make  her  a present  when 
she  goes  away,”  said  Ellen,  hopefully. 

“ Present  f She  needs  to  have  presents 
made  to  her.  She’s  not  got  a cent  but 
what  her  husband’s  brother  gives  her. 
He’s  a school-teacher,  I understand;  and 
you  know  yourself,  Ellen  Baily,  how 
much  a school-teacher  can  do  in  that 
way  ?” 

Ellen  sighed, 

“ Well,”  proceeded  Mrs.  Barkley,  “ I 


just  thought  I’d  tell  you  about  her,  be- 
cause if  we  all  invite  her  to  tea,  turn 
about,  it  will  be  a relief  to  Harriet; — 
she  isn’t  well,  that  girl!  I’m  really  un- 
easy about  her.  And  I guess  the  Sinily 
woman  won’t  object  to  Old  Chester  food, 
either,”  said  Mrs.  Barkley,  complacently. 
“I’ve  asked  her  for  Tuesday  evening, 
and  I thought  I’d  throw  in  Mr.  Spangler 
and  get  him  off  my  mind.” 

“ David  likes  him  so  much,”  Miss  Ellen 
began. 

“ Does  he  ?”  said  Mrs.  Barkley.  “ Well, 
tell  him  to  come;  he  can  talk  to  Mr. 
Spangler.  I’m  afraid  I might  hurt  the 
man’s  feelings  if  I had  to  do  all  the  talk- 
ing. I seem  to  do  that  sometimes.  Did 
you  ever  notice,  Ellen,  that  the  truth  al- 
ways hurts  people’s  feelings  ? But  I 
knew  his  mother,  so  I don’t  want  to  do 
anything  to  wound  him.  I won’t  ask  you, 
Ellen ; I don’t  like  five  at  table.  But  just 
tell  David  to  come,  will  you?” 

And  Miss  Baily  promised,  gratefully. 
Poor  David  was  not  often  asked  out  in 
Old  Chester. 

II 

The  supper  at  Mrs.  Barkley’s  was  a 
great  occasion  to  David  Baily.  Right 
after  dinner  he  went  up  to  the  garret, 
and  Ellen  heard  him  shuffling  about  over- 
head, moving  trunks.  After  a while  he 
came  down,  holding  something  out  to  his 
sister. 

“ Guess  I’ll  wear  this,”  he  said,  briefly. 
It  was  an  old  black  velvet  waistcoat  work- 
ed with  small  silk  flowers,  pink  and  blue 
and  yellow. 

“ I haven’t  seen  gentlemen  wear  those 
waistcoats  lately,”  Miss  Ellen  said,  doubt- 
fully. 

Mr.  David  spread  the  strange  old  gar- 
ment across  his  narrow  breast,  and  re- 
garded himself  in  the  mirror  above  tho 
mantel.  “ Father  wore  it,”  he  said. 

Then  he  retired  to  his  own  room. 
When  he  reappeared  he  wore  the  waist- 
coat. His  old  black  frock-coat,  shiny  on 
the  shoulders  and  with  very  full  skirts, 
hung  so  loose  in  front  that  the  flowered 
velvet  beneath  was  not  conspicuous;  but 
Mr.  David  felt  its  moral  support  when, 
at  least  ten  minutes  before  the  proper 
time,  he  started  for  Mrs.  Barkley’s. 

His  hostess,  putting  on  her  best  cap 
before  her  mirror,  glanced  down  from 
her  window  as  he  came  up  the  path. 
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Ellen  ought  not  to  have  sent  him  so 
early/^  she  said,  with  some  irritation. 

Emily !”  she  called,  in  her  deep  voice, 
‘‘just  go  to  the  front  door  and  tell  Mr. 
Baily  to  go  home.  I’m  not  ready  for 
him.  Or  he  can  sit  in  the  parlor  and 
wait  if  he  wants  to.  But  he  can’t  talk 
to  me !” 

Emily,  a mournful,  elderly  person, 
sought,  out  of  regard  for  her  own  feel- 
ings, to  soften  her  mistress’s  message; 
but  David  instantly  retreated  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  street,  keeping  his  eye  on 
Mrs.  Barkley’s  house,  so  that  he  could 
time  his  return  by  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Spangler. 

" He’ll  come  at  the  right  hour,  I pre- 
sume,” he  said  to  himself.  Just  then  he 
saw  Mrs.  Smily  stepping  delicately  down 
the  street,  her  head  on  one  side,  and  a 
soft,  unchanging  smile  on  her  lips.  As 
they  met  she  minced  a little  in  her  step, 
and  said: 

"Dear  me!  I’m  afraid  I’ve  made  a 
mistake.  I’m  looking  for  Mrs.  Barkley’s 
residence.” 

" Mrs.  Barkley  resides  here,”  said  Mr. 
David,  elegantly. 

She  looked  up  into  his  sad,  dark  eyes, 
with  a flurried  air.  " Dear  me,”  she  said, 
" I fear  I am  late !” 

" Oh,  not  late/*  said  poor  David.  " Per- 
haps we  might  walk  up  and  down  for  a 
minute  longer?” 

Mrs.  Smily,  astonished  but  flattered, 
tossed  her  head,  and  said.  Well,  she 
didn’t  know  about  that!  But  all  the 
same,  she  turned,  and  they  walked  as  far 
as  the  post-office. 

" I’m  afraid  you  are  very  attentive  to 
the  ladies,”  Mrs.  Smily  said,  coquettishly, 
when  David  had  introduced  himself ; 
and  David,  who  had  never  heard  a flirta- 
tious word  (unless  from  Maria),  felt  a 
sudden  thrill  and  a desire  to  reply  in 
kind.  But  from  lack  of  experience  he 
could  think  of  nothing  but  the  truth. 
He  had  been  too  early,  he  said,  and  had 
come  out  to  wait  for  Mr.  Spangler, — 
" and  you,  ma’am,”  he  added,  in  a polite 
after-thought.  But  his  hurried  emphasis 
made  Mrs.  Smily  simper  more  than  ever. 
She  shook  her  finger  at  him  and  said, 

" Come,  come,  sir !”  And  David’s  head 
swam! 

At  that  moment  Mr.  Spangler,  button- 
ed to  his  chin  in  a black  waistcoat,  came 


solemnly  along,  and,  with  his  protection, 
David  felt  he  could  face  Mrs.  Barkley. 

But,  indeed,  she  met  her  three  guests 
with  condescension  and  kindness.  " They 
are  all  fools  in  their  different  ways,”  she 
said  to  herself,  " but  one  must  be  kind 
to  them.”  So  she  made  Mrs.  Smily  sit 
down  in  the  most  comfortable  chair,  and 
pushed  a footstool  at  her.  Then  she  told 
Mr.  Spangler,  good-naturedly,  that  she 
supposed  he  found  Old  Chester  very  old- 
fashioned.  " Don’t  you  be  trying  any 
candles  on  us,”  she  threatened  him,  in  a 
jocular  bass.  As  for  David,  she  paid 
no  attention  to  him  except  to  remark 
that  she  supposed  time  didn’t  count  with 
him?  But  her  bushy  eyebrows  twitched 
in  a kindly  smile  when  she  said  it.  Then 
she  began  to  talk  about  Dr.  LavendaPs 
health.  " It  is  a great  trial  to  have  him 
away,”  she  said.  Dear  me!  I don’t  know 
what  we  will  do  when  the  Lord  takes 
him.  I wish  he  might  live  forever! 
Clergymen  are  a poor  lot  nowadays.” 

‘‘  Why,  I heard,”  said  Mrs.  Smily, 
" that  he  didn’t  give  entire  satisfaction.” 

" What !”  cried  Mrs.  Barkley,  in  her 
deep  voice.  " Who  has  been  talking  non- 
sense to  you?  Some  of  the  new  people, 
I’ll  be  bound!” 

Mrs.  Smily,  very  much  frightened, 
murmured  that  no  doubt  she  was  mis- 
taken. Wild  horses  would  not  have 
drawn  from  her  that  she  had  heard  Annie 
Shields,  that  was,  say  that  Dr.  Lavendar 
had  deliberately  advised  some  one  she 
knew  to  be  bad ; and  that  he  had  refused 
to  help  a very  worthy  man  to  study  for  the 
ministry;  and  that  the  Ferrises  said  he 
ought  to  be  tried  for  heresy  (or  some- 
thing) because  he  married  Oscar  King 
to  their  runaway  niece;  and  that  he  would 
not  give  a child  back  to  its  repentant 
(and  perfectly  respectable)  mother.  ‘‘And 
a mother’s  claim  is  the  holiest  thing  on 
earth!”  Mrs.  Smily  had  said  when  this 
was  told  her.  After  hearing  these  things, 
Mrs.  Smily  had  her  opinion  of  Dr,  Laven- 
dar; but  that  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  let  Mrs.  Barkley  snap  her  head 
off.  So  she  only  murmured  that  no  doubt 
she  had  made  a mistake. 

"I  think  you  have,”  said  Mrs.  Bark- 
ley, dryly;  and  rose,  and  marshalled  her 
company  in  to  supper.  " She’s  a x>^rfect 
fool,”  she  told  herself,  " but  I hope  the 
Lord  will  give  me  grace  to  hold  my 
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tongue!”  Perhaps  the  Lord  gave  her  too 
much  grace,  for,  for  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing, she  hardly  spoke  to  Mrs.  Smily, — she 
even  conversed  with  David  rather  than 
look  in  her  direction. 

For  the  most  part  the  conversation  was 
a polite  exchange  of  views  upon  harmless 
topics  between  Mrs.  Barkley  and  Mr. 
Spangler,  during  which  Mrs.  Smily  cheer- 
ed up,  and  murmured  small  ejaculations 
to  David  Baily.  She  told  him  that  she 
was  scared  nearly  to  death  of  the  stuffed 
animals  at  Miss  Harriet’s  house. 

They  make  me  just  scream !”  she  said. 

David  protectingly  assured  her  that 
they  were  harmless. 

But  they  are  so  dreadful !”  Mrs. 
Smily  said.  “ Isn’t  it  strange  that  my 
cousin  likes  to — to  do  that  to  animals? 
It  isn’t  quite  ladylike,  to  my  mind.” 

Mr.  Baily  thought  to  himself  how  lady- 
like it  was  in  Mrs.  Smily  to  object  to 
taxidermy.  He  noticed,  too,  that  she  ate 
almost  nothing,  which  also  seemed  very 
refined.  It  occurred  to  him  that  such  a 
delicate  creature  ought  not  to  go  home 
alone;  the  lane  up  to  Miss  Harriet’s 
house  was  dark  with  overhanging  trees, 
and  furthermore,  half-way  up  the  hill  it 
passed  the  burial-ground.  In  a burst  of 
fancy  David  saw  himself  near  the  low 
wall  of  the  cemetery,  protecting  Mrs. 
Smily,  who  was  shivering  in  her  ladylike 
way  at  the  old  head-stones  over  in  the 
grass.  He  began  (in  his  own  mind)  a 
reassuring  conversation : ‘‘  There  are  no 
such  things  as  spectres,  ma’am.  I assure 
you  there  is  no  occasion  for  fear”; — and 
at  these  manly  words  she  would  press 
closer  to  his  side.  (And  this  outside  the 
burial-ground:  oh,  Maria,  Maria!) 

But  this  flight  of  imagination  was  not 
realized,  for  later  Emily  announced  that 
Miss  Harriet’s  Augustine  had  come  for 
Mrs.  Smily. 

‘‘Did  she  bring  a lantern?”  demanded 
Mrs.  Barkley.  “ That  lane  is  too  dark 
except  for  young  folks.” 

Augustine  had  a lantern,  and  was  wait- 
ing with  it  at  the  front  door  for  her 
(Large;  so  there  was  no  reason  for  Mr. 
David  to  offer  his  protection.  He  and 
Mr.  Spangler  went  away  together,  and 
David  twisted  his  head  around  several 
times  to  watch  the  spark  of  light  jolting 
up  the  hill  towards  the  burial-ground 
and  the  Stuffed  Animal  House.  When 


the  two  men  said  good-night,  Mr.  Span- 
gler had  a glimpse  of  a quickly  opened 
door,  and  heard  an  eager  voice — “ Come 
in,  dear  brother.  Did  you  have  a delight- 
ful evening 

“ How  pleasing  to  l>c  welcomed  so  af- 
fectionately!’’  said  th(*  Kev.  Mr.  Span- 
gler to  himself. 

Ill 

The  gentle  warmth  of  that  welconio 
lingered  persistently  in  Mr.  Spangler’s 
mind. 

“ I suspect  that  she  I'issed  him,”  he 
said  to  himself;  and  a little  dull  red 
crej)t  into  his  che(*ks. 

Miss  Ellen,  dark  - eyed,  gentle,  with 
soft  lips,  made  Mr.  Spangler  suddenly 
think  of  a spray  of  heliotrope  warm  in 
the  sunshine.  “ That  is  a very  poetical 
thought,”  he  said,  with  a sense  of  regret 
that  it  probably  could  not  be  utilizc'd  in 
a sermon.  But  when  he  entered  the  study 
he  banished  poetry,  because  he  had  a 
letter  to  w’rite.  It  was  in  answer  to  an 
offer  of  the  secretaryship  of  a churcl;  pub- 
lishing-house in  a Western  city. 

Dr.  Lavendar,  it  appeared,  had  men- 
tioned his  name  to  one  Mr.  Horatius 
Brown,  stating  that  in  his  opinion  Mr. 
Spangler  was  just  the  man  for  the  place; 
— “exact,  painstaking,  conscientious,” 
Mr.  Brown  quoted,  but  forbore  to  add 
Dr.  Lavendar’s  further  remark  that  ifr. 
Spangler  would  never  embarrass  the 
management  by  an  original  idea.  “ He’ll 
pick  up  pins  as  faithfully  as  any  man  I 
knv)w,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar,  “ and  that’s 
what  you  religious  newspapers  want,  I be- 
lieve?” Mr.  Spangler  was  not  without  a 
solemn  pride  in  being  thus  sought  out  by 
the  ecclesiastical  business  world,  espe- 
cially when  he  reflected  upon  the  salary 
which  Mr.  Brown  was  prepared  to  offer; 
but  acceptance  was  anotlier  matter.  To 
leave  his  high  calling  for  mere  business! 
A business,  too,  which  would  involve  ex- 
act hours  and  steady  aj)plicati()n ; — com- 
pared with  that,  and  with  the  crude  smart 
bustle  of  the  Western  city,  the  frugal 
leisure  of  his  placid  days  in  Mercer  as- 
sumed in  his  mind  the  sanctity  of  with- 
drawal from  the  world,  and  his  occasional 
);reaching  took  on  the  glow  of  missionary 
zeal.  “ No,”  said  Mr.  Spangler,  “ mer- 
cenary considerations  do  not  move  me  a 
hair’s-breadth !”  Mr.  Spangler  did  not 
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call  his  tranquil  life  in  Mercer,  his  com- 
fortable old  house,  his  good  cook,  his  old 
friends,  his  freedom  from  sermon- writing, 
mercenary  considerations.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  assured  himself  that  his  ‘‘cir- 
cumstances were  far  from  affluent;  but 
he  must  endure  hardness,”  he  added, 
cheerfully.  And  very  honestly  his  de- 
clination seemed  to  him  something  that 
Heaven  would  place  to  his  credit.  So 
he  wrote  to  the  publishing-house  that 
he  had  given  the  proposition  his  most 
prayerful  consideration;  but  that  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  his  duty  to  still  labor 
at  the  Sacreil  Desk; — and  duty  was,  he 
hoped,  the  watchword  of  his  life.  And 
he  was  Mr.  Brown’s  obedient  servant  and 
brother  in  Christ, 

Augustus  Spangler. 

Then  he  settled  down  in  Dr.  Laven- 
dar's  arm-chair  by  the  fire  in  the  study; 
but  he  did  not  read  the  ecclesiastical  pa- 
]yer  which  every  week  fed  his  narrow 
mid  sincere  mind.  Instead  he  wondered 
how  often  Dr.  Lavendar  called  upon  his 
female  parishioners;  would  twice  in  a 
fortnight  be  liable  to  be  misunderstood? 
^Ir.  Spangler  was  terribly  afraid  of  be- 
ing misunderstood.  Then  he  had  a flash 
of  inspiration:  he  ought,  as  rector,  to 
visit  the  schools.  That  was  only  proper 
and  could  not  possibly  be  misunderstood. 
“ For  an  interest  in  educational  affairs  is 
part  of  a priest’s  duty,”  Mr.  Spangler 
reflected. 

If  he  was  right,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Dr.  Lavendar  was  very  remiss.  So 
far  as  we  children  could  remember,  he 
had  never  visited  Miss  Ellen’s  school  and 
listened  to  recitations,  or  heard  us  speak 
OUT  pieces.  Whether  that  was  because 
he  did  not  care  enough  about  us  to  come, 
or  because  he  saw  us  at  Collect  class  and 
Sunday-school  and  church  and  in  the 
street  and  at  the  post-office  and  at  home, 
until  he  knew  us  all  by  heart,  so  to  speak, 
may  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other; 
but  certainly  when  Mr.  Spangler  came, 
and  sat  through  one  morning,  and  told 
us  stories,  and  said  we  made  him  think 
of  a garden  of  rose-buds,  and  took  up  so 
much  of  Miss  Ellen’s  time  that  she  could 
not  hear  the  mental  arithmetic,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  institute  comparisons. 
Indeed,  some  hearts  were  (for  the  mo- 
ment) untrue  to  Mr.  David  1 When  Miss 


Ellen  called  on  us  to  speak  our  pieces, 
wc  were  so  excited  and  breathless  that,  for 
my  part,  I could  not  remember  the  first 
line  of  “ Bingen  on  the  Rhine,”  and  had 
to  look  quickly  into  the  Fourth  Reader; 
but  before  I could  begin,  Lydia  Wright 
started  in  with  “Excelsior,”  and  she  got 
all  the  praise;  though  I’m  sure  I — well, 
never  mind ! But  Dr.  Lavendar  wouldn’t 
have  praised  one  girl  so  that  all  the  oth- 
ers \vanted  to  scratch  her!  All  that  first 
half,  the  pupils,  bending  over  their  copy- 
books, glanced  at  the  visitor  sideways, 
and  if  they  caught  his  eye,  looked  down, 
blushing  to  the  roots  of  their  hair — which 
was  not  frizzled,  if  you  please,  or  hang- 
ing about  like  the  locks  of  Skye-terricrs, 
but  parted  and  tied  with  a neat  ribbon 
bow  on  the  tops  of  all  the  small  heads. 
But  Mr.  Spangler  did  not  look  often  at 
the  pupils;  instead  he  conversed  in  a low 
voice  with  Miss  Ellen ; nobody  could  hear 
what  he  said,  but  it  must  have  been  very 
interesting,  for  when  Miss  Elhm  sudden- 
ly looked  at  the  clock  she  blushed,  and 
brought  her  hand  hurriedly  down  on  the 
bell  on  her  desk.  It  was  ten  minutes 
after  the  hour  for  recess ! 

For  the  rest  of  that  day  Miss  Ellen 
Baily  moved  and  looked  as  one  in  a 
dream.  Her  brother,  however,  did  not 
seem  to  notice  her  absent-mindedness. 
Indeed,  he  was  as  talkative  as  she  was 
silent. 

“ Sister,”  he  said,  as  they  sat  at  tea, 
“I  need  a new  hat.  One  with  a blue 
band  about  it  might  be — ah — becoming.” 

“ Blue  is  a sweet  color,”  said  Miss  El- 
len, vaguely. 

“ Mrs.  Smily  remarked  to  me  that  be- 
fore her  affliction  made  it  improper,  she 
was  addicted  to  the  color  of  blue.” 

“Was  she?”  Ellen  said,  absently. 

“ Don’t  you  think,”  David  said,  after 
"a  pause,  “ that  my  coat  is  somewhat  shab- 
by? You  bought  it,  you  may  remember, 
the  winter  of  the  long  frost.” 

“ Is  it  ?”  Miss  Ellen  said. 

“ Yes;  and  the  style  is  obsolete,  I think. 
Not  that  I am  a creature  of  fashion,  but 
I do  not  like  to  be  conspicuous  in  dress.” 

“ You  are  not  that,  dear  David,”  Miss 
Ellen  protested.  “ On  Sunday  I often 
think  nobody  looks  as  handsome  as  you !” 

David  blushed.  “ You  are  partial,  El- 
len.” 

“No,  I’m  not,”  cried  Miss  Ellen,  coin- 
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iiiK  out  of  lier  reveries.  Only  yester- 
day I lieard  some  one  say  tliat  you  were 
very  fine-looking.’^ 

“ Who  said  it 

“ Never  mind !”  Ellen  said,  gayly. 

“ Do  tell  me,  sister,”  he  entreated ; 
that’s  a good  girl.” 

“ It  was  somebody  whose  opinion  you 
care  a great  deal  about.” 

I think  you  might  tell  me,”  said  Mr. 
David,  aggrieved.  “ Not  that  I care,  be- 
cause it  isn’t  true,  and  was  only  said  to 
please  you.  People  know  how  to  get 
round  you,  Ellen! — but  I’d  just  like  to 
know.” 

‘‘  Guess,”  said  Miss  Ellen. 

Well,  was  it — Mrs.  Smily?” 

“Oh  dear  no!  It  was  somebody  very 
important  in  Old  Chester.  It  was  Mrs. 
Barkley.” 

“Oh,”  said  Mr.  David. 

“ A compliment  from  her  means  so 
imich,  you  know,”  Miss  Ellen  reminded 
liim. 

David  was  silent. 

“ But  all  the  same,”  Ellen  said,  “ you 
do  need  a coat,  dear  brother.  I'm  afraid 
I’ve  been  selfish  not  to  notice  it.” 

Mr.  David  made  no  reply. 

Miss  Ellen  beamed  at  him.  “ You  al- 
ways look  well,  to  my  eyes ; but  it  pleases 
me  to  have  you  well  dressed,  too.” 

“ Well,  then,  to  please  you.  I’ll  dress 
up,”  said  Mr.  David,  earnestly. 

IV 

“ Docs  not  Mr.  Baily  take  any  part 
whatever  in  his  sister’s  work?”  Mr.  Span- 
gler said.  He  was  calling  upon  Mrs. 
Barkley,  and  the  conversation  turned 
upon  the  guests  vrhom  he  had  mot  at 
the  tea  party. 

“ That  is  a very  foolish  question,”  said 
Mrs.  Barkley;  “but  of  course  you  don’t 
know  poor  David,  or  you  wouldn’t  have 
asked  it.  David  means  well,  but  he  has 
no  mind.  Still,  he  has  tried,  poor  fel- 
low.” Then  she  recited  the  story  of 
David’s  failures.  “ There  is  really  no- 
thing that  he  is  capable  of  doing,”  she 
ended,  thoughtfully ; “ though  I think,  if 
his  eyes  hadn’t  given  out,  he  might  have 
made  a good  minister.  For  David  is  a 
pious  man,  and  he  likes  to  visit.” 

A faint  red  came  into  Mr.  Spangler’s 
cheeks;  although  he  had  been  in  Old 
Chester  nearly  a month,  he  had  not  yet 


become  acclimated  to  ^Irs.  Barkley.  The 
watchword  of  duty  made  him  call,  but 
he  closed  her  front  door  behind  him  with 
an  emphasis  which  was  not  dutiful. 

“That’s  done!”  he  said;  and  thought 
to  himself  how  much  pleasanter  than 
parochial  visits  were  educational  matters! 

Mr.  Spangler  felt  their  importance  so 
decqjly  that  he  spent  two  more  morn- 
ings watching  Miss  Ellen’s  pupils  work 
out  examples  on  the  blackboard  and  hear- 
ing them  read,  turn  about,  in  the  Fourth 
Reader.  In  fact,  the  next  month  was  a 
pretty  happy  time  for  Miss  Ellen’s  girls. 

“ I skipped  to  the  bottom  of  the  page 
in  Cataline’s  Reply,”  Lydia  Wright  said, 
giggling,  “and  she  never  knew  it!” 

The  girls  were  tremendously  interest- 
ed but  not  very  sympathetic,  for  “ she’s 
so  dreadfully  old!”  they  told  each  other. 
Had  Miss  Ellen  been  Maria’s  age  and 
had  a beau  (by  this  time  they  called  Mr. 
Spangler  Miss  Ellen’s  beau,  the  impu- 
dent little  creatures!),  how  different  it 
would  have  been!  But  Miss  Ellen  was 
forty.  “ Did  you  ever  know  anything  so 
perfectly  absurd?”  said  the  older  girls. 
And  the  second-class  girls  said  they  cer- 
tainly never  did.  So  when  Mr.  Spangler 
came  and  listened  to  recitations  we  poked 
each  other,  and  put  out  our  tongues  be- 
hind our  Readers,  and  made  ourselves  ex- 
tremely obnoxious — if  dear  Miss  Ellen 
had  had  the  eyes  to  see  it,  which  indeed 
she  had  not.  She  was  very  absent  in  those 
days;  but  she  did  her  work  faithfully,  and 
saw  to  David’s  new  coat,  and  asked  Mrs. 
Smily  to  tea,  not  only  to  help  out  Miss 
Harriet  at  the  Stuffed  Animal  House,  but 
because  David  told  her  a piteous  tale  of 
Mrs.  Smily’s  loneliness  and  general  for- 
lornness. David  had  had  it  directly  from 
Mrs.  Smily  herself,  and  had  been  greatly 
moved  by  it;  she  had  told  him  that  this 
was  a sad  and  unfriendly  world. 

“ But  I am  sure  your  brother-in-law’s 
family  is  much  attached  to  you?”  David 
said,  comfortingly. 

Then  poor  Mrs.  Smily  suddenly  began 
to  cry.  “Yes;  but  I am  afraid  I can’t 
live  at  my  brother-in-law’s  any  longer. 
His  wife  is — is  tired  of  me,”  said  the  i)Oor 
little  creature. 

David  was  thunderstruck.  “Tired? 
Of  you!  Oh,  impossible!” 

Then  she  opened  her  poor  foolish  heart 
to  him.  And  David  was  so  touched  and 
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intcrosto<l  tliat  he  could  hardly  wait  to 
get  home  to  pour  it  all  into  Ellen^s  ears. 
Ellen  was  very  sympathetic,  and  made 
haste  to  ask  Mrs.  Smily  to  tea ; and  when 
she  came,  was  as  kind  and  pitiful  as  only 
<lear  kind  Ellen  could  be.  But  perhaps 
she  took  Mrs.  Smily’s  griefs  a little  less 
to  heart  than  she  might  have  done  had 
slie  heard  the  tale  a month  before.  She 
had  other  things  to  think  of;  church- 
going took  much  of  her  time  just  then, 
and  she  was  in  the  whirl  of  Old  Chester 
hospitality;  she  was  asked  out  three 
times  in  one  week  to  meet  the  Supply! — 
and  by  that  time  the  Supply  had  reached 
the  point  of  hoping  that  he  was  going 
to  meet  Miss  Ellen. 

Yef,  as  Mr.  Spangler  reflected,  this  was 
hardly  prudent  on  his  part.  “ For  I 
might  become  interested,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, and  frowned  and  sighed.  Now,  as 
everybody  knows,  the  outcome  of  inter- 
est ” is  only  justified  by  a reasonable 
aflluence.  “ And,”  Augustus  Spangler 
remindwl  himself,  “ my  circumstances 
are  not  affluent.”  Indeed,  that  warm, 
pleasant  old  house  in  Mercer,  and  Mary 
Ann,  and  his  books,  and  those  buttoned- 
up  coats  needed  every  penny  of  his  tiny 
income.  “Therefore,”  said  Mr.  Span- 
gler, “ it  is  my  duty  to  put  this  out  of 
my  head  with  an  iron  hand.”  But,  all  the 
same,  Ellen  Baily  was  like  a spray  of 
heliotrope ! 

For  a week,  the  second  week  in  April, 
while  Old  Chester  softened  into  a mist 
of  green,  and  the  crown-imperials  shook 
their  clean,  bitter  fragrance  over  the  bare 
l>e<ls  in  the  gardens — for  that  week  Mr. 
Spangler  thought  often  of  his  income, 
but  oftener  of  Miss  Ellen.  Reason  and 
S4mtiment  wrestled  together  in  his  lazy 
but  affectionate  heart;  and  then,  with  a 
mighty  effort,  sentiment  conquered.  . . . 

“ It  seems,”  said  Mr.  Spangler,  nervous- 
ly, “a  little  premature,  but  my  sojourn 
in  Old  Chester  is  drawing  to  a close;  I 
shall  not  tarry  more  than  another  fort- 
night; so  I felt,  my  dear  friend,  that  I 
must,  before  seeking  other  fields  of  use- 
fulness, tell  you  what  was  in  my  mind. 
Or  may  I say  heart  ?” 

“ You  are  very  kind,”  Ellen  Baily  said, 
breathlessly. 

....  Mr.  Spangler  had  invited  Miss 
Ellen  to  walk  with  him  on  Saturday  after- 
noon at  four.  Now,  as  everybody  knows 


in  Old  Cliester,  when  a gentleman  in- 
vites you  to  walk  out  with  him,  you  had 
better  make  up  your  mind  whether  it  is 
to  l)e  “ yes,”  or  “ no,”  before  you  start. 
As  for  poor  Ellen,  she  did  not  have  to 
make  up  her  mind;  it  was  made  up  for 
hei*  by  unconquerable  circumstances.  If 
she  should  seek  other  fields  of  useful- 
ness,” she  could  not  take  David  with  her. 
It  was  equally  clear  that  she  could  not 
leave  him  behind  her.  Where  would  he 
find  his  occasional  new  coat,  or  even  the 
hat  with  the  blue  band,  if  there  were  no 
school  in  the  basement?  Compared  to 
love-making  and  romance,  how  sordid  are 
questions  about  coats, — yet,  before  start- 
ing on  that  Saturday  afternoon  walk, 
poor,  pretty  Miss  Ellen,  tying  the  strings 
of  her  many  - times  retrimmed  bonnet 
under  her  quivering  chin,  asked  them,  and 
could  find  no  answer  except  that  if  he 
should  “ say  anything,”  why,  then,  she 
must  say  “ no  ” ; — but  of  course  he  wasn^t 
going  to  say  anything!  So  she  tied  her 
washed  and  ironed  brown  ribbons  into  a 
neat  bow,  and  started  down  the  street 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spangler. 

David  Baily,  watching  them  from  the 
gate,  ruminated  over  obvious  possibilities. 
Mrs.  Barkley  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Spangler  “ was  taking  no- 
tice,” and  David  was  not  without  a cer- 
tain family  pride  in  a ministerial  pro- 
posal. “ He’ll  do  it  this  afternoon,”  said 
David,  and  went  pottering  back  into  the 
empty  school-room  to  mend  a bench  that 
Ellen  told  him  needed  a nail  or  two. 
But  the  room  was  still  and  sunny,  and 
Ellen’s  chair  was  comfortable;  and  sit- 
ting there  to  think  about  the  bench,  he 
nodded  once  or  twice,  and  then  dozed 
for  an  hour.  When  he  awoke  it  seemed 
best  to  mend  the  bench  the  next  day; 
then  yawning,  and  staring  vacantly  out 
of  the  window,  he  saw  Mrs.  Smily,  and 
it  seemed  only  friendly  to  go  out  and  tell 
her  (confidentially)  what  was  going  to 
happen. 

“ It  will  make  quite  a difference  to  you, 
won’t  it?”  Mrs.  Smily  said. 

“ Oh,”  David  said,  blankly,  “ that 
hadn’t  occurred  to  me.  However,”  he 
added,  with  a little  sigh,  “ my  sister’s 
happiness  is  my  first  thought.” 

Mrs.  Smily  clasped  her  hands.  “ Mr. 
Baily,  I do  think  you  are  real  noble!” 
she  said. 
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Mr.  David  stood  very  orict.  “ Oh,  now, 
you  mustirt  Hatter  me,  ma’am.’’ 

“Mr.  Daily,  I never  Hatter  any  one,” 
Mrs.  Smily  said,  gravely.  “ I elon’t  think 
it’s  right.’’ 

And  I)a\'i(l  thought  to  himself  how 
nohlc  Mrs.  Smily  was!  Indeed,  her  no- 
bility was  so  niiieli  in  his  mind  that, 
strangely  enough,  he  (juite  forgot  Ellen’s 
exciting  aft(‘rnof)n.  He  remend)ered  it 
the  next  morning,  hut  when  he  (‘>sayed  a 
little  joke  and  a delieate  (luestioii,  the 
asperity  with  which  the  mild  Ellen  an- 
swered him  K‘ft  him  gai)iiig  with  aston- 
ishment. Evidently  Mr.  Spangler  liad 
not  spoken!  David  would  have  been  less 
(or  more)  than  a liuman  brother  if  he 
had  not  smiled  a very  little  at  that.  “ El- 
len expected  it,”  he  said  to  himself. 
“Well,  1 did  myself,  and  so  did  Mrs. 
Harkhw.”  It  never  occurred  to  him  that 
the  Kev.  ^Ir.  Spangler  might  also  have 
had  expectations  which  left  him  dis- 
appointed and  mortified.  Yet  when  a 
gentleman  of  ^Ir.  S])angler's  ag(‘ — one, 
too,  whose  income  barely  suHic(*s  for  his 
own  comfort,  and  who,  add(»d  to  this,  has 
had  his  doubts  whether  the  celibaiw  of 
the  clergy  may  not  be  a sacrament  of 
grace — when  such  a gentleman  does  make 
up  his  mind  to  offer  himself — to  offer 
himself,  moreover,  to  a lady  no  longer 
in  her  first  youth,  who  is  ])k‘asing  per- 
haps to  th(‘  ey(\  but  not,  certainly,  ex- 
cessively beautiful,  and  whose  fortune 
is  merely  (and  most  meritoriously,  of 
course)  in  Ik'i*  character  and  understand- 
ing,— it  is  a blow  to  prid(‘  to  be  refused. 
Mr.  Spangler  found  it  hard  to  meet  his 
sacred  duties  that  morning;  yet  no  one 
Would  have  thought  it,  to  s(‘e  th(‘  fervor 
with  which,  as  Old  (’h(*ster  said,  he 
“went  through  his  performances!’’ 

But  he  read  the  servi(*e,  liot  at  heart 
and  hoiking  that  ^liss  Daily  observed  how 
intensely  his  attention  was  fixed  on  things 
above.  Wlaai  he  stood  in  tlui  chaneel 
waiting  for  the  (‘(tllection-i)lates,  and  say- 
ing, in  a curious  singsong,  absolutidy  new 
to  Old  Chester, 

Zacch(‘us  stood  forth,  nod  said,  Be- 
hotd.  Lord — 

his  glance,  rovinc  over  tin*  congrt'gation, 
rested  once  on  Ellen  Daily,  a ml  was  as 
carefully  impc'rsonal  as  though  sh(‘  were 
only  a part  of  the  pew  in  wiiieli  she  sat. 


iss  Ellen  thrilled  at  that  high  indiifer- 
(*nce;  it  occurred  to  her  that  even  had 
David’s  circumstances  been  different,  she 
could  scarcely  have  dared  to  acct'pt  the 
h.and  of  this  high  creature! 

— the  half  of  all  mjf  (joods — ""  said  Mr. 
8i)angler.  Yes,  it  was  inconceivable,  con- 
sidering what  he  was  offering  her,  that 
Ellen  Daily  could  let  her  brother  stand 
in  the  way! 

All  that  long,  pleasant  si)ring  Sunday 
Augustus  Spangler  was  very  bitter.  All 
that  we('k  he  was  <listinctly  angry.  He 
said  to  himself  that  he  was  glad  that 
Dr.  Lavendar  was  soon  to  return;  he 
would,  after  making  his  report  of  the 
parish,  shake  the  dust  of  Old  Chester 
from  olf  his  feet  as  witn(‘ss  against  ^liss 
Daily,  and  depart!  Dy  the  next  Sunday 
he  had  ceased  to  be  angry,  but  his  pride 
was  still  deei)ly  wounded.  Dy  Wednes- 
day he  had  softened  to  melancholy ; he 
was  able  to  say  that  it  all  came  from  her 
sense  of  duty.  Unreasonable,  of  course, 
but  still  duty.  Then,  on  Thursday,  sud- 
d(*n]y,  he  was  starth‘d  by  a question  in 
his  own  mind:  Was  it  unreasonable^  If 
she  gave  up  her  teaching, — “ what  would 
that  fellow  live  on  if’’ 

That  was  a very  bad  moment  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Spangler.  Pride  vanished  in 
honest  unhappiness.  He  began  to  think 
again  about  his  income;  he  had  known 
that  to  marry  a wife  meant  greater  econ- 
omy; but  sacrifices  had  not  seemed  too 
difficult  considering  that  that  \vife  was 
to  be  Miss  Ellen  Daily.  But  if  the  wife 
must  be  Miss  Daily  plus — “ that  fellow  ”! 

“It  is  out  of  the  question!”  said  poor 
Mr.  Spangler,  and  arose,  and  paced  up 
and  down  the  study.  He  was  very  mis- 
erable; and  the  more  miserable  h(*  became, 
the  more  in  love  he  knew  himself  to  be. 
“ But  it  is  madness  to  think  of  the  mat- 
ter further,”  he  told  himself,  sternly; 
“ madness !” 

Yet  he  kept  on  thinking  of  it — or  of 
Miss  Ellen’s  dark  eyes,  and  her  smile, 
and  the  \vay  her  hair  curled  in  little 
rings  about  her  temples.  “ And  I have 
never  met  a lady  who  had  such  venera- 
tion for — for  my  sacred  calling,”  said 
]\rr.  Spangler,  modestly;  “but  it’s  im- 
possible! impossible!”  Then,  absently 
(and  uselessly,  of  course),  lie  made  some 
calculations:  To  meet  the  support  of 

David  Daily  he  would  have  to  have  an 
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increase  of  so  much  in  his  income,  or  a 
decrease  of  so  much  in  his  expenses. 
“ Madness !”  said  Augustus  Spangler, 
firmly.  “ But  how  her  eyes  crinkle  up 
when  she  smiles!” 

Yet  it  took  another  day  before  the  real 
man  conquered.  His  expenses  should  be 
decreased,  and  David  should  live  with 
(hem!  Yes,  it  would  mean  undeniable 
pinching;  he  must  give  up  this  small 
luxury  and  that;  his  Mary  Ann  could 
not  broil  his  occasional  sweetbread;  and 
the  occasional  new  book  must  be  borrowed 
from  the  library,  not  purchased  for  his 
own  shelves.  He  must  push  about  to  get 
more  supplying.  He  had  meant  to  come 
down  one  step  when  he  got  married; 
well,  he  would  have  to  come  down  two — 
yes,  or  three! — But  he  would  have  Miss 
13aily.  And  warmed  with  this  tender 
thought,  he  sat  down,  then  and  there, 
at  nearly  midnight,  and  wrote  Miss 
Ellen  a letter.  It  was  a beautiful  let- 
ter, full  of  most  beautiful  sentiments, 
expressed  with  great  elegance  and  gen- 
tility. It  appreciated  Miss  Ellen^s  de- 
vest ion  to  her  family,  and  acknowledged 
that  a sense  of  duty  was  a part  of  the 
character  of  a Christian  female.  It  pro- 
tested that  it  was  far  from  the  Eev.  Mr. 
Spangler  to  interfere  with  that  sense  of 
duty;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  share 
it  ; nay,  more  than  share  it,  he  would  as- 
sist it.  If  Miss  Baily  would  consent  to 
become  his  wife,  Mr.  Baily,  he  hoped, 
would  make  his  home  with  his  sister? 

!Mr.  Spangler  may  have  been  addicted 
to  i)etti coats  (in  his  own  toilet),  and 
given  to  candles  and  other  emblems  of 
the  Scarlet  Woman,  but  his  letter,  be- 
ncath  its  stilted  phrase,  was  an  honest, 
manly  utterance,  and  Ellen  Baily  read  it, 
thrilling  with  happiness  and  love. 

That  was  Friday,  and  she  had  only 
time  to  read  those  thin  blue  pages  and 
thru-t  them  into  the  bosom  of  her  dress, 
when  it  was  time  to  go  to  school  and 
hear  her  girls  declare  that  the  Amazon 
was  the  largest  river  in  South  America; 
hut  they  might  have  said  it  was  the 
largest  river  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Miss 
Ellen  would  have  gone  on  smiling  at 
them.  At  recess  we  poured  out  into  the 
garden,  eager  to  say,  ‘‘Goodness!  do  you 
suppose  he\s  popped?”  The  older  girls 
were  especially  excited,  but  they  took 
their  usual  furtive  look  about  the  garden 


before  sitting  down  on  the  steps  to  eat 
their  luncheons.  Alas,  He  was  not  there ! 

“ Perhaps,”  said  Lydia  Wright,  “ he  has 
gone  to  the  tomb !” 

This,  for  the  moment,  was  deliciously 
saddening;  but,  after  all,  real  live  love- 
making,  even  of  very  old  people,  is  more 
fascinating  than  dead  romance ! Through 
the  open  window  we  could  see  Miss  Ellen 
sitting  at  her  desk,  writing.  There  were 
some  sheets  of  blue  paper  spread  out  in 
front  of  her,  and  she  would  glance  at 
them,  and  then  write  a little;  and  then 
glance  back  again,  and  smile,  and  wTite. 
But  she  did  not  look  troubled,  or  “ cross,” 
as  the  girls  called  it;  so  we  knew  it  could 
not  be  an  exercise  that  she  was  correcting. 
But  when  she  came  out  to  us,  and  said, 
in  a sweet,  fluttered  voice,  “ Children, 
will  one  of  you  take  this  letter  to  the 
post-office  ?”  we  knew  what  it  meant — for 
it  was  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Span- 
gler! How  we  all  ran  with  it  to  the 
post-office! — giggling  and  palpitating  and 
sighing  as  our  individual  temperaments 
might  suggest.  In  fact,  I know  one  girl 
w’ho  squeezed  a tear  out  of  each  eye,  she 
was  so  moved ! Wlien  we  came  back, 
there  w'as  Miss  Baily  still  sitting  at  her 
desk,  her  cheek  on  one  hand,  her  smiling 
eyes  fastened  on  those  sheets  of  blue  pa- 
per. “ Gracious !”  said  the  girls,  “ what 
a long  recess!”  and  told  each  other  to  be 
quiet,  and  not  remind  her  to  ring  the 
bell. 

Then  suddenly  something  happened. 

An  old  carryall  came  shambling  along 
the  road;  there  were  two  people  in  it, 
and  one  of  them  leaned  over  from  the 
back  seat  and  said  to  the  driver:  “This 
is  my  house.  Stop  here,  please!”  The 
girls,  clustering  like  pigeons  on  the  sunny 
door-step,  began  to  fold  up  their  lunch- 
eon-boxes,  and  look  sidewise,  with  boat- 
ing hearts,  towards  the  gate — for  it  was 
He!  How  graceful  he  w'as,  how  elegant 
in  his  manners!  Ah,  if  our  mothers  had 
bidden  us  have  manners  like  ISfr.  David! 
— but  they  nev^er  did.  They  used  to  say, 
“Try  and  behave  as  politely  as  Miss 
Maria  Welwood,”  or,  “I  hope  you  will 
be  as  modest  in  your  deportment  as  Miss 
Sally  Smith.”  And  there  w'as  this  model 
before  our  eyes!  It  makes  my  heart  beat 
now  to  remember  how  He  got  out  of  that 
rattling  old  carriage,  and  turned  and 
lifted  his  hat  to  a lady  inside,  and  gave 
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ht‘r  his  liaiul  (ah  me!),  and  held  back  her 
skirts  as  she  out,  and  bowed  again 
when  sh(?  readied  the  ground.  She  was 
not  inudi  to  look  at;  she  was  only  the 
lady  who  was  visiting  at  the  Stuffed  Ani- 
mal House,  and  she  was  dressed  in  black, 
and  luT  bonnet  was  on  one  side.  They 
sTikmI  there  together  in  the  sunshine,  and 
Mr.  r)avid  felt  slowly  in  all  his  pockets; 
then  he  turned  to  us,  sitting  watching 
him  with  beating  hearts. 

“ Little  girls/’  he  said — he  was  near- 
sighte<l,  and  absorbed  as  he  always  was 
witli  sorrow,  we  never  expected  him  to 
know  our  names — “little  girls,  one  of 
you,  go  in  and  ask  my  sister  for  eight 
bits,  if  you  jilease.” 

We  r«»se  in  a body  and  swarmed  back 
into  the  school-room — just  as  Miss  Ellen 
witii  a start  looked  at  the  clock  and  put 
out  her  hand  to  ring  the  bell.  “Mr. 
I)avi<l  says,  please,  ma’am,  will  you  give 
him  eight  bits?” 

Miss  Ellen,  rummaging  in  her  pocket 
for  her  purse,  said:  “Yes,  my  love. 
Will  y(»ii  take  it  to  my  brother?”  Just 
why  she  followe<l  us  as  we  ran  out  into  the 
garden  with  the  eight  bits  perhaps  she 
liardly  knew  herself.  But  as  she  stood 
in  the  doorway,  a little  uncertain  and 
wondering,  Mr.  David  led  the  shabby, 
>hri liking  lady  up  to  her. 

My  ilear  Ellen,”  he  said,  “ I have  a 
pn^-^ent  for  you:  a sister!** 

Then  the  little  shabby  lady  stepped  for- 
ward and  threw  herself  on  Miss  Ellen’s 
-lioulder. 

‘•A  sister?”  Ellen  Baily  said,  bewil- 
dered. 

“ We  were  married  this  morning  in 
Hppfn-  Chester,”  said  Mr.  David,  “and 
1 have  brought  her  home.  Now  we  shall 
all  be  so  happy!” 

V 

That  evening  Dr.  Lavendar  came  home. 
Of  course  all  the  real  Old  Chester  was 
on  hand  to  welcome  him. 

When  the  stage  came  creaking  up  to 
the  tavern  steps,  the  old  white  head  was 
bare,  and  the  broad-brimmed  shabby  felt 
liat  was  waving  tremulously  in  the  air. 

“ Hero  I am !”  said  Dr.  Lavendar, 
clambering  down  stiffly  from  the  box- 
seat.  “ What  mischief  have  you  all  been 
iij>  to?” 

There  was  much  laughing  and  hand- 
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shaking,  and  Dr.  Lavendar,  blinking  very 
hard,  and  flourishing  his  red  silk  pocket- 
handkerchief,  clapped  Mr.  Spangler  on 
the  shoulder. 

“Didn’t  1 tell  you  about  ’em?  Didn’t 
I tell  you  they  were  the  best  people  go- 
ing? But  we  mustn’t  let  ’em  know  it; 
makes  ’em  vain !”  said  Dr.  Lavendar, 
with  great  show  of  secrecy.  “ And  look 
here,  Sam  Wright!  You  fellows  may 
congratulate  yourselves : Spangler  here 
has  had  a fine  business  offer  made  him, — 
haven’t  you,  Mr.  Spangler  ? — and  it’s  just 
your  luck  that  you  got  him  to  supply 
for  you  before  he  left  this  part  of  the 
country.  A little  later  he  wouldn’t  have 
looked  at  Old  Chester!  Hey,  Spangler?” 

“ Oh,  that’s  settled,”  Mr.  Spangler 
said.  “ I declined — ” 

“ Oh,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar.  “ Well,  I’m 
sorry  for  ’em.  Ain’t  you,  Sam?” 

And  Augustus  Spangler  smiled  as 
heartily  as  anybody.  He  had  a letter 
crushed  up  in  his  hand;  he  had  read  it 
walking  down  from  the  post-office  to  the 
tavern,  and  now  he  was  ready  to  say  that 
Old  Chester  was  the  finest  place  in  the 
world!  He  could  hardly  wait  to  get  Dr. 
Lavendar  to  himself  in  the  Rectory  before 
telling  him  his  great  news,  and  giving 
him  a little  three-cornered  note  from 
Ellen  Baily  which  had  been  enclosed  in 
his  own  letter. 

“Well,  well,  ivell!**  said  Dr.  Lavendar. 

He  had  put  on  a strange  dressing-gown 
of  flowered  cashmere  and  his  worsted- 
work  slippers,  and  made  room  for  his 
shaggy  old  Danny  in  his  leather  chair, 
and  lighted  his  pipe.  “ Now  tell  us  the 
news!”  he*  said.  And  was  all  ready  to 
hear  about  the  Sunday-school  teachers, 
and  the  choir,  and  Sam  Wright’s  Prot- 
estantism, and  many  other  important 
things.  But  not  at  all. 

Fm  engaged  to  he  married!** 

“Well,  well,  well!”  said  Dr.  Lavendar, 
blinking  and  chuckling  with  pleasure; 
then  he  read  Ellen’s  little  note.  “ I had 
to  tell  you  myself,”  Ellen  WTOte  him, 
“ l>ecause  I am  so  happy !”  And  then 
there  were  a dozen  lines  in  which  her 
heart  overflowed  to  this  old  friend. 
“ Dear  child ! dear  child !”  he  murmured 
to  himself.  To  no  one  but  Dr.  Lavendar 
— queer,  grizzled,  wrinkled  old  Dr.  Lav- 
endar, with  never  a romance  or  a lovc'- 
affair  that  anybody  had  ever  heard  of — 
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could  Miss  Ellen  have  showed  hf‘r  heart. 
f]ven  Mr.  Spangler  did  not  know  that 
heart  as  Dr.  Lavendar  did  when  he  fin- 
ished Ellen’s  little  letter. — And  Dr.  Lav- 
endar didn’t  tell!  “ I am  so  happy,”  said 
^liss  Ellen.  Dr.  Lavendar  may  have  look- 
ed at  Mr.  Spangler  and  wondered  at  the 
happiness.  But,  after  all,  wonder,  on 
somebody’s  part,  is  a feature  of  every 
engagement.  And  if  the  wondcn*  is 
caused  only  by  the  man’s  coat,  and  not 
by  his  character,  why  be  distressed  about 
it?  Mr.  Spangler  was  an  honest  man; 
if  his  mind  was  narrow,  it  was  at  least 
sincere;  if  his  heart  was  timid,  it  was 
very  kind ; if  his  nature  was  lazy,  it  was 
clean  and  harmless.  So  why  shouldn’t 
Ellen  Baily  love  him  ? And  why  shouldn’t 
Dr.  Lavendar  bu])ble  over  with  happiness 
in  Ellen’s  happiness? 

“She’s  the  host  girl  in  the  world!”  he 
told  Mr.  Spangler.  “ I congratulate  you ! 
She’s  a good  child — a good  cliild.’’ 

Mr.  Spangler  agreed,  in  a somewhat 
solemn  manner. 

“But  David — how  about  David?” 

“My  house  shall  always  bo  open  to 
]\rrs.  Spangl(n*’s  relatives,”  said  ^Ir.  Span- 
gler, with  Christian  pride. 

“ You  are  a good  fellow,  Spangler,” 
Dr.  Lavendar  said,  cheerfully,  and  listen- 
ed, chuckling,  to  Mr.  Spangler’s  awkward 
and  correct  expressions  of  bliss.  For 
indeed  he  was  very  liappy,  and  talkixl 
about  Miss  Ellen’s  virtues  which  so  emi- 
nently qualified  her  to  become  a clergy- 
man’s wife,  as  fatuously  as  any  lover 
could. 

“FTi!  you,  Danny!”  said  Dr.  Lavendar, 
after  half  an  hour  of  it,  “ stop  growling.’’ 

“ There’s  som(‘l>ody  at  tlie  door,”  said 
Augustus  Spangler,  and  went  into  the 
entry  to  see  who  it  was.  He  came  back 
with  a letter,  which  he  read,  standing 
by  the  table;  then  he  sat  down,  and 
looked  white.  Dr.  Lavendar,  joyously, 
was  singing  to  himself: 

“ Ten-cont  Jiiinny  and  liis  minions 
Cannot  down  the  Woolly  Horse! 

“ Spangler,  we  must  <lrink  to  your  very 
good  health  and  pros])ects.  Let’s  have 
Mary  bring  the  glasses.” 

“Doctor,”  said  Mr.  Spangler,  “T  fear” 
— he  stopped  ; his  voice  was  unsteady.  “ I 
regret — ” 

“Hullo!”  said  Dr.  Lavendar,  looking 


at  him  over  his  spectacles;  “what’s 
wrong  ?” 

“ I’m  extremely  sorry  to  say,”  said 
poor  Mr.  Spangler,  “ that — it  can’t  be.” 

“ A good  glass  of  wine,”  said  Dr.  Lav- 
endar, “never  hint — ” 

“ I refer,”  said  Mr.  Spangler,  sighing. 
“ to  my  relations  with  Miss  Ellen  Baily.” 

Dr.  Lavendar  looked  at  him  blankly. 

“ I have  just  receive<l  a letter,”  the 
poor  man  went  on,  “ in  which  she  informs 
me  that  it  can  never  be.’’  His  lip  trem- 
bled, but  he  lield  himself  very  straight, 
and  placed  the  letter  in  his  breast  pocket 
with  dignity. 

“ Spangler,  what  are  you  talking 
alxnit 

“ It  ajqx^ars,’’  said  ^[r.  Spangler,  “ that 
her  brotlier — ’’ 

“ Fiddl(‘sticks !”  said  Dr.  Lavendar. 
“ Has  Ellen  started  up  some  fantastic 
censcientionsness  ? Si)angler,  women’s 
consciences  are  responsible  for  much  un- 
happiness in  this  world.  But  I won’t 
have  it  in  my  parish.  I’ll  manage  Ellen; 
trust  me!”  Ife  pulled  at  his  pipe,  which 
had  gom*  out  in  these  moments  of  agita- 
tion. “I  t(‘ll  you,  sir,”  he  said,  striking 
a match  on  the  bottom  of  his  chair, 
“ these  saintly,  self-sacrificing  women  do 
a fine  work  for  the  devil,  if  they  only 
knew  it,  ’oless  their  hearts!” 

“You  misappridiend,’’  said  ^Ir.  Span- 
gler, wretchedly;  and  then  told  ^liss 
Idlen’s  news.  It  was  brief  enough,  this 
last  letter;  there  was  no  blame  of  David; 
indeed,  lie  had  displayi'd,  ^liss  Baily  said, 
“a  true  cliivalry;  but  of  course — ” “Of 
course,”  said  Mr.  Spangler. 

But  Dr.  Lavendar  broke  out  so  fiercely 
that  Danny  squeaked,  and  jumped  down 
out  of  the  chair.  “ Fpon  my  word!  upon 
my  word!  Spangler,  what  were  you 
thinking  of  to  let  it  go  on?  If  I had 
been  at  home,  it  would  never — upon  iny 
v'ord!*'  This  was  one  of  the  times 
that  Dr.  Lavendar  felt  the  limitations 
of  his  office  in  regard  to  language. 
]\rr.  Spangler,  his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
his  chin  on  hands,  w’as  staring  miserably 
at  the  floor. 

“ I shall,  I trust,  meet  it  in  the  proper 
spirit,”  he  said. 

Dr.  Lavendar  nodded.  “ Of  course,”  he 
said.  “ Fortunate  ly,  she  is  dealing  with 
a man  who  lias  backbone;  no  doubt.” 

^fr.  Spangler  siglu'd.  “ I regre^t  to  say 
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tluit  hc‘r  ])rcs(>ii(*(!  in  licr  s(*ln)ol  uinler  th(‘ 
c‘ircunistinu*cs  dnos  sccin  iinpt'rative/' 

Dr.  Laveiuhir  liKlit(‘d  his  i^ipi*.  “ Do 
you  mean  on  account  of  money,  Si)an- 
gler  V 

The  support  of  ^Ir.  David  Daily  and  the 
—and  this  feniali^ — must  he  met,  I sup- 
pose', by  Aliss  Daily's  sehool.” 

You  are  not  so  situated,  yourself,  that 
you — hej^an  Dr.  Lavendar,  delicately. 

“My  cireumstanei's,''  said  Augustus 
Spangler,  “ are  not  atftuent.  1 have  my 
residence  in  Mercer:  and  I supi)ly,  as 
you  know.  Dut  my  income  barely  suthces 
for  one.  Four  — would  be  out  of  the 
fiuestion.’’ 

Dr.  Lavendar  looked  at  Kllen’s  little, 
happy  note,  lying  half  oi)en  on  the  table*. 
“Poor  olel  jack-donkey  of  a Daviel!''  he 
groane^el. 

“ Ilis  selfishness,”  said  Augustus  Span- 
gler, between  his  te*eth,  his  voie^e  sudden- 
ly trembling  with  anger,  “ is  perfe'ctlv 
incomprehensible  to  me!  perfectly  incom- 
prehensible! I endeavor  always  to  e.xe'r- 
cise  charity  in  judging  any  human  crea- 
ture; but — really,  rcalhi!'' 

“It  isidt  selfishness  as  much  as  silli- 
m'ss.  David  hasn’t  mind  enough  to  h(* 
deliberately  selfish.  The  poor  fellow  lu^y- 
er  thought.  He  never  has  thought.  Ellen 
has  always  done  the  thinking  for  the 
family.  Well,  the  harm’s  done.  But, 
Spangler — ” the  old  man  stopped,  and 
glanced  sharply  at  the  forlorn  and  angry 
man  opposite  him.  Yes,  lu*  certainly 
seemed  v(‘ry  iinhapiiy;  and  as  for  Ellen! 
Dr.  Lavendar  could  not  bear  that  thought. 
“ Spangler,  Fll  stand  by  you.  I won’t  let 
her  offer  you  up  as  w(‘ll  as  herself.  There 
must  be  some  way  out!” 

Mr.  Spangler  shook  his  head  hoi>eless- 
ly.  “ The  supj)ort  of  four  j)ersons  on  my 
small  stipend  is  impossible.” 

“ S])angler,  my  boy!”  said  Dr.  Laven- 
dar suddenly,  “ there  is  a way  out.  What 
an  old  fool  I am  not  to  have  thought  of 
it!  ^ly  dear  fellow’’ — Dr.  Lavendar 
leaned  over  and  tapp(‘d  ^Ir.  Spangler’^ 
knee,  ehuckling  aloud — /hot  serrelnru- 

“Secretaryship?”  ^Ir.  Si)angler  repeat- 
ed, vaguely. 

“ You  declined  it  ? I know.  Dut  I 
don’t  Ixdieve  Brown’s  got  a man  yet ; 1 
heard  from  him  on  another  matter,  yes- 
terday. Anyway,  it’s  worth  trying  for. 


We  can  teh'graph  him  to-morrow,’’  said 
Dr.  Lavendar,  excitedly. 

Mr.  Sj>angler  stared  at  him  in  btnvilder- 
ment.  “ Dut,”  he  said,  breathlessly,  “ I — 
I don’t  think — 1 fear  1 am  not  fit;”  he  felt 
as  if  caught  in  a sudden  wind;  his  face 
grew  red  with  agitation.  “ 1 declined 
it  !”  he  t*nd(Ml,  gasping. 

“Fit?”  said  Dr.  Lavendar;  “my  dear 
man,  what  fitness  is  needed?  There’s  no- 
thing to  it,  Spangler,  I assure  you.’’  Dr. 
Lavendar  was  very  much  in  earnest;  he 
>at  forward  on  the  edg(‘  of  his  chair  and 
gesticulated  with  his  pipe.  “ Don’t  be  too 
mod(‘st,  my  hoy!’’ 

“ Business  (‘iitails  such  responsibili- 
ties,’’ Mr.  Spangler  began  in  a fright- 
ened voice. 

“ Oh,  but  this  is  mere  routine,”  Dr. 
Lavendar  interru])ted ; “they  want  a 
clergyman; — somebody  with  tact.  Then^’s 
a gooil  di'al  of  church  jwlitics  in  it,  I sup- 
pose, and  they've  got  to  have  somebody 
who  would  n(*v('r  step  on  anybody’s  toes.” 

“I  would  never  do  that,’’  said  ^Ir. 
Spangler,  (*arn(‘stly,  “hut — ’’ 

“ No,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar,  abruptly, 
his  voice  changing — “no,  Spangler,  you 
iK  ver  would.”  TIk'Ii  he  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  pulling  on  his  i>ii>e,  wondering 
lK*rhaj)s,  in  spite  of  himself,  at  Ellen. 
“ Xo,  you  nevc*r  would.  You  see,  you  are 
just  tlu*  man  for  the  place.  Brown  said 
th(‘y  wanted  somebody  who  was  j)resenta- 
hle;  he  said  they  didn’t  need  any  par- 
ticular ahil — 1 iiH'an  any  particular  btisi- 
ue<s  ability,”  Dr.  Lavendar  explained, 
very  mueh  embarrassi  d. 

“ But,’’  said  ^Ir.  Spangler,  “ to  give  up 
my  sacrc'd  calling — ” 

“ Spangh'r,  come  now!  you  don’t  ' call  ’ 
very  loudly,  do  you  ? There,  my  dear  boy, 
let  an  old  fellow  have  his  j(>k(‘.  I merely 
mean  you  don’t  preach  as  often  as  if  you 
had  a r(‘gular  parish.  And  you  can  sup- 
ply. y<ai  know,  th(*r(*  just  as  well  as  her/*.’’ 

“The  blaster’s  S(‘rvice  is  my  first  con- 
sideration,’’ said  Augustus  Spangler. 

Dr.  LaY(‘ndar  bK)kc‘d  at  him  over  his 
spectacles.  “ Mr.  Spangler,  the  Chris- 
tian business  man  serves  the  Master  just 
as  well  as  w(*  do.’’ 

“ 1 should  wish  to  reflect,”  said  Mr. 
Spangler. 

“ (If  course.” 

“ Miss  Daily  would,  T fear,  object  to 
going  so  far  away.” 
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“If  tlu*  \i\iicv  is  still  o|)fii,  ril  inanuKr 
Kilt'll/'  >aid  Dr.  Lavinular;  but  he  looked 
at  Mr.  Spangler  iiarrowl.v.  **  And  your 
own  ( ^treaties  will,  of  roiirse,  weij^h  with 
her  if  you  show  determination.  1 think 
you  told  me  you  were  pretty  deter- 
inincHl  f ' 

“ I have,’’  said  Air.  Span^rler,  “ an 
iron  will;  but  that  would  not  justify  nu* 
in  inslstiiifr  if  Miss  Baily — ” llis  voice 
trailed  (»tT ; it  rose  before  him — the  far- 
off,  bustling  city,  the  office,  the  regular 
hours,  the  people  whose  toes  must  not  he 
stepped  upon,  the  letters  to  write  and 
read,  the  pajx'rs  to  file,  all  the  exact 
niinutia  the  ]M)sition  involved.  And  his 
t*omfortahl(*  old  house?  his  leisure?  his 
easo?  And  Mary  Ann?  Alary  Ann 
would  m ver  consent  to  go  so  far!  “I — I 
really — he  began. 

Dr.  T.avendar  frowned.  “ Air.  Span- 
gler, I Would  not  seian  to  urge  you.  El- 
len is  too  dear  to  us  for  that.  But  if  you 
appreciate  her  as  I suppose  you  do — ” 

“ I do  indeed!”  broke  in  poor  Augustus 
Spangler,  ferv(*ntly. 

“ The  way  is  ])rohahly  oi)en  to  you.” 

“ But — ” said  Air.  Spangler,  and  then 
broke  out,  with  marked  agitation;  “I — 
I really  don’t  see  how  I could  possibly — ” 
A'et  even  as  he  spoke  he  thought  of 
Ellen’s  sweet  eyes.  (lood  heavens!”  said 
Air.  Spangler,  i)assionately,  “what  shall  T 
do?” 

But  Dr.  Lavendar  was  silent.  Air. 
Sjiangler  got  up  and  began  to  walk  about. 

“ Aly  aff*'  lion  and  esteem,”  he  said, 
almost  wet^ping,  “are  umiuestioned.  But 
t’a  re  are  other  considerations.” 

Dr.  Lavcaidar  said  nothing, 

“It  is  a cruel  situation,”  said  Air. 
SpanglcT. 

Dr.  Lavendar  b)oked  down  at  his  pipe. 

There  was  a long  silence*.  Augustus 
Spangler  walked  back  and  forth.  Dr. 
Lavendar  said  never  a word. 

“A  man  must  consider  his  own  fitm^ss 
for  such  a position?”  Air.  Spangler  said, 
l>lcadingly. 

“ Perhaps,”  Dr.  Lavendar  observed 
mildly,  “ Ellen’s  affections  are  not  very 
<Ieeply  engaged  ? It  will  be  better  so.” 

“But  they  are!”  cried  Air.  Spangler. 
“ I assure  you  that  they  are!  And  I — I 
was  ‘io  hap])y,”  sai<l  the  poor  man;  and 
sniffcfl  suddenly,  and  tried  to  find  the 
poi*ket  in  his  coat  tails. 


Dr.  Lavendar  looked  at  liim  out  of  the 
corner  of  his  eye. 

Air.  Spangl(‘r  stood  stock-still;  he  open- 
(‘d  and  shut  his  hands,  his  lii)s  w{*re  press- 
t*d  hard  together.  lie  seemed  almost  in 
bodily  pain,  for  a slight  moisture  stood 
out  on  his  forehead.  He  was  certainl.y  in 
spiritual  pain.  The  Ideal  of  Sacrifice  was 
being  born  in  Air.  Spangler’s  soul  His 
mild,  kind,  empty  face  grew  almost  noble; 
eertainl.v  it  grew  very  solemn. 

“ Dr.  Lavemlar,”  lie  said,  in  a low  voice, 
” I will  do  iL** 

Dr.  Lavendar  was  instantly  on  his 
feet;  there  was  a grip  of  the  hand,  ami, 
lor  a moment,  no  words. 

“I’ll  telegraph  Air.  Brown,”  said  Air. 
Spangler,  breathlessly. 

“ So  will  I !”  said  Dr.  Lavendar. 

Air.  Spangler  was  scarlet  with  heroism. 
“ It  means  giving  up  my  house  and  my 
very  congenial  surroundings,  and  I fear 
AIar,v  Ann  will  feel  too  old  to  accompan,y 
me;  but  with — with  Ellen!” 

“ She’s  worth  six  Alary  Anns,  whoever 
Mary  Ann  may  be,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar. 

“ You  ma.v  have  thought  me  hesitant,’’ 
said  Air.  Spangler,  “but  I felt  that  I 
must  weigh  the  matter  thoroughly.” 

“ Wh,v,  certainly,  man.  It  was  your 
duty  to  think  what  was  best  for  Ellen.” 

“Exactly,’’  Air.  Spangler  said,  getting 
llis  breath  again,  and  beginning  to  feel 
very  happy.  “ And  dut.v  is,  I hope,  my 
watchword ; but  I had  to  reflect,”  he  end- 
ed, a little  uncomfortably. 

But  Dr.  Lavendar  w^ould  not  let  him 
be  uncomfortable.  They  sat  dovni  again, 
and  Dr.  Lav(‘ndar  filled  another  pipe,  and 
until  long  aftc*r  midnight  th(*y  talked 
things  over — the  allowance  to  be  made  to 
David  and  Ids  brid(%  the  leasing  of  the 
house  in  Alereer,  the  possible  obduracy  of 
Mary  Ann,  and,  most  of  all,  the  fine  con- 
duct of  tlie  Bev.  Air.  Spangler. 

But  when  they  had  said  good-night.  Dr. 
Lavendar  sat  awhile  longer  by  his  fire- 
side, his  pipe  out,  his  fire  out,  too,  his 
old  white  head  on  his  breast. 

“ The  minute  I get  back,”  he  said  to 
himself  after  a while,  sheepishly — “the 
minute  I g('t  back  I poke  my  finger  into 
somebody  else’s  ])ie!  But — I tbink  ’twas 
right:  Ellen  lov(*s  him;  and  he’s  not  a 
bad  man. — And  Brown  don’t  want  brains.” 

Then  he  chuckled  and  got  up,  and  blen- 
out  the  lamp. 
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A Portrait  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence 

WITH  no  really  f^reat  men  as  rivals,  without  beinct 
a genius  himself,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  shone 
brilliantly  amon^  the  painters  of  his  time. 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  who  had  raised  English 
art  to  its  highest  level,  were  gone  when  Lawrence  left 
his  tentative  days  behind  him;  Romney,  the  vivacious 
and  brilliant  painter  of  women,  had  laid  down  his 
brush;  Reeehey  and  Raeburn,  who  had  been  at  work  for 
more  than  half  a century,  had  failed  to  reach  the  first 
rank;  while  the  death  of  Iloppner  in  1810,  Lawrence  said, 
left  him  without  a rival.  lie  became  court  painter  at 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  sent  by  his  sovereign 
abroad  to  i)aint  the  portraits  of  various  distinguished 
persons,  and  these  canvases,  embracing  some  of  his  best 
work,  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Waterloo  Chamber  at 
Windsor.  His  fame  spreading  abroad, he  received  diplomas 
of  his  election  to  honorary  membership  of  various  Con- 
tinental academies;  also  of  the  Academy  of  Xew  York, 
in  recognition  of  which  honor  he  sent  to  Xew  York  thft 
portrait  of  Benjamin  West,  the  Anglicized  American 
painter,  instead  of  his  own. 

Tn  spite  of  the  trying  fashion  in  dress  of  his  time — 
the  high-belted  gowns,  the  ringleted  coiffure,  the  puffed- 
out  sleeves  of  the  women,  and  the  gay-colored  coats,  the 
stocks,  and  many  waistcoats  of  the  men — Lawrence  we  - 
able  to  present  his  sitters  in  a dignified  and  agreeable 
way.  Ilis  style  was  his  own,  and  took  nothing  from  Sir 
Joshua  or  Gainsborough,  and  he  did  much  to  give  per- 
manency to  the  curtaiii-and-column  genre  of  portraiture 
by  his  clever  composition,  his  beautiful  drawing,  and  his 
grace.  His  technique,  while  able,  is  often  heavy,  and  his 
florid  color,  which  time  has  greatly  mellowed  and  im- 
proved, inu^t  have  b(vn  at  times  garish ; but  his  com- 
position of  line  is  marked  by  taste,  his  use  of  draperies 
gives  dignity,  and  his  ])resentation  of  his  subjects  reflects 
the  serenity  and  grace  his  own  mind. 

The  ])ortrait,  from  the  gallery  of  George  A.  Hearn, 
Esq.,  which  Mr.  Wolf  has  engraved,  is  that  of  one  of  the 
striking  women  of  the  time,  and  shows  the  l>est  char- 
acteristics of  the  painter.  W.  Stanton  Howard. 
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On  a Bright  Morning 

BY  A.  A,  SHIVA LL  JAJ/HS 

THIS  inorniiiij:  all  the  litth*  paths 

That  I liave  sctai  and  nev(‘r  trod, — 
Those  that  the  silont  eat  tie  make 
With  gentle  f(‘(‘t  in  hlackeiuMl  sod; 

Those  that  run  out  from  broken  wall, 

A(*ross  the  open  hay-fic*ld  elimh 
And  fadi'  ipion  tlie  hill-top,  lost 
In  puri)ose  and  in  liirht  suhliine; 

Those  that  an'  darkeiK'd  by  a s])rin^ 

That  bubbles  in  sweot  solitude, 

Wlu're  h(‘  who  drinks  ftds  tliose  who  drank 
In  otlier  noons  and  grateful  iikhkI: 

d'hosp  that  are  (*ra^^y  and  unkind, 

AVith  brid^t's,  pine-trees,  torrents,  steeps, 
AVhere  even  sunlight  brings  to  mind 
A forej^one  thunder-storm  tliat  sleeps; 

All  little  paths  where  I have  said, 

“Sometime  I’ll  follow  you!’’  Ah  y(*s. 

This  mominfiT  how  they  call  to  me 
In  fresh  wind  and  in  idleness! 

I see  the  sleek  warm  cattle  stand 
In  contemplation  by  the  gate; 

I see  a mighty  shining  cloud 

Sit  on  the  hill-side  path  in  state; 

I see  the  dragon-fly  and  toads 

Companioning  the  chatty  spring; 

I see  the  craggy  mountain  roads 
Most  solemn  and  most  ravishing; 

And  oh  with  beating  in  my  brain 
I feel  the  vagabond  arise, 

And  find  how  meagre  and  how  vain 
The  duty  which  around  me  lies! 
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The  Man  and  the  Boy 

BY  JULIE  M.  LIPPMANX 


BIIE  lonely  stretch  of  up- 
hill road,  upon  whose 
ycdlow  clay  the  midsum- 
mer sun  beat  vertically 
down,  would  have  repre- 
sented a toilsome  climb 
to  a ^^rown  and  unen- 
cumbered man.  To  the  boy,  staggering 
under  the  bunion  of  a brimful  carpet- 
bag, it  seemed  fairly  unscalable;  where- 
fore he  stopped  at  its  base,  and  looked  up 
in  dismay  to  its  far-off,  red-hot  summit. 

lie  was  a slender  little  fellow,  not  more 
than  eight  years  old  at  most.  The 
rough  “ hands  ’’  at  the  works  ” in 
Kctehiiin's,  seeing  his  delicate  mould 
and  s^'iisitive  nature,  derisively  called 
him  “ Sis'iy,”  and  that  was  one  of 
the  rea'^ons  why  he  was  leaving  Ketch- 
urn’s.  KetchuIn^s  was  the  factory  town 
that  lay  a couple  of  miles  behind  him, 
’way  haek  along  the  burning  road,  where 
he  and  his  father  had  lived  after  his  mo- 
ther diet  I.  II  is  father  had  worked  in  one 
of  its  ‘‘shojjs.”  but  he  had  never  liked 
Ketchu Ill’s — the  boy  remembered  that — 
which  was  another  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he  was  leaving  it  now.  Still  another 
reason,  and  the  m<»st  powerful  of  all,  was 
that  he  could  not  stay.  Some  inward  im- 
pulse, as  compelling  ns  a strong  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  was  forcing  him  away. 
Ihit  now  that  he  had  got  away  from 
them,  he  remembered  that  though  the 
nu  n at  the  ‘Svorks  ” had  called  him 
“ Sissy,’’  and  had  sworn  a good  deal,  and 
got  “tipsy.”  they  had  often  been  roughly 
kind  to  him;  and  Mrs.  ITourigan,  the 
“ board ing-housc»  lady,”  had  even  cried 
when  his  father  was  taken  away;  and, 
after  all,  they  were  the  only  friends  he 
had  now.  He  sat  down  on  the  carpet-bag 
and  rul>V)ed  the  sweat  out  of  his  eyes  with 
Ills  knuckles,  and  the  harder  he  rubbed 
the  faster  the  drops  fell,  until  his  shoul- 
ders quite  shook,  and  he  had  to  gulp  a 
great  deal  to  keep  from  choking. 

The  silence  of  mid  - day  was  on  the 
VoL.  rvi  -Nm.  631.-20 


birds;  the  air  was  intensely  still.  A clear 
lieat  quivered  over  the  fields,  as  gas  over 
a furnace. 

The  boy’s  elbows  were  on  his  kinn^s, 
his  palms  propping  his  forehead.  Sud- 
denly his  bowed  shoulders  stopped  heav- 
ing, and  he  slowly,  slowly  raiseil  his  head. 
A gentle  shadow  had  fallen  upon  him, 
which  somehow  seemed  to  shed  a soothing 
coolness  on  the  air.  lie  slowly,  slowly 
raised  his  head;  he  slowly,  slowly  raised 
his  eyes.  The  object  that  stood  between 
him  and  the  sun  did  not  move.  It  re- 
mained sihmtly  looking  down  upon  him 
with  a deep,  steadfast,  eloquent  gaze. 
The  boy  got  upon  his  feet  as  if  moving 
in  a dream ; his  face  was  pale  and  awe- 
struck. lie  drew  a step  forward,  his  eyc*s 
never  leaving  the  other’s  eyes.  Suddenly 
his  lips  began  to  quiver. 

“ Father!”  he  whispered,  breathlessly. 

The  man  extend(‘d  his  arms,  and  the 
boy  sped  to  his  breast,  and  clung  there 
in  mute,  impassioned  joy,  hiding  his  face 
in  his  father’s  neck. 

A light  breeze  had  sprung  up.  It  came 
on  verj’^  ^^oftly,  first  stirring  the  crests 
of  the  moving  meadow-grass,  then  the 
under  stems,  and  then  the  slender  stalks 
themselves,  until  the  whole  field  was  in 
motion,  as  a tide.  There  were  soft 
stirrings  among  the  sun-parched  leafage, 
sounding  almost  like  footfalls.  Through 
a break  in  the  trees  be>^ond  was  a far 
hill  steeped  in  sunlight.  Xear  by  one 
could  hear  a hidden  cricket  chirp,  while 
a sequestered  song-sparrow  and  meadow- 
lark both  turned  tuneful  of  a suddmi. 
The  boy  liftetl  his  head,  and  saw  the 
meadow-lark  make  a swift  dart  from  its 
ambush  and  go  skimming  over  the  field, 
its  white-tipped  tail  twinkling  in  the  sun- 
light. The  whole  world  seemed  to  the  boy 
to  be  singing.  lie  lo(‘ked  his  arms  about 
the  dear  neck  and  strained  closer  to  his 
father’s  heart. 

“T  was  goin’  away  from  Ketchum’s,” 
he  explained,  with  shy  irrelevance. 
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The  tall  head  bent  forward  in  grave 
assent,  and  the  boy  unlocked  his  clasp 
and  slipped  gently  to  the  ground. 

He  hesitated  an  instant  before  speak- 
ing again,  and  his  cheeks  flushed.  I — 
I — I didn’t  know  you  would  come  back,” 
he  murmured,  diffidently. 

The  man  made  no  reply. 

— I — I didn’t  know,”  continued  the 
boy,  almost  inaudibly,  speaking  as  if  to 
himself,  — I didn’t  know  — you  — you 
could  ever  come  back,  when  you  had 
gone — there/' 

Still  the  man  made  no  reply,  simply 
looked  down  at  the  child  with  liquid  eyes 
of  love. 

“They — they  wouldn’t  let  me  see  you 
after — ” confided  the  boy  in  an  undertone. 
“ They  took  you  away  without  lettin’ 
me  see  you.  I cried  all  the  night.  All 
the  nights  1 cried.  I tried  not  to,  ’cause 
you — you  said  men  didn’t.  But  I couldn’t 
help  it.  I had  to  cry.  It  was  so  lone- 
some, an’  I wanted  you  so.” 

The  large  hand  tightened  lovingly 
about  the  two  little  ones,  and  the  boy 
looked  up  with  a vivid  smile. 

“ But — but  you  Icnew  I was  lonesome, 
didn’t  you?”  he  asked.  “An’  you  came 
back  ’cause  a father  couldn’t  leave  his 
little  boy  alone  like  that,  could  he?  An’ 
now  you  won’t  go  away  again,  will  you, 
— not  ever,  ever  again?” 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  man  spoke. 

“ Listen,  son,”  he  said,  slowly,  musing- 
ly, in  a voice  singularly  low,  penetrating, 
plaintive.  “ I came  back  to  you  because, 
as  you  say,  a father  couldn’t  leave  his 
little  boy  alone — like  that.  There’s  love 
— and  there’s  law.  It  was  love  brought 
me  back.  It’s  stronger  than  law,  son, 
stronger  than  law.  It  was  so  strong  it 
broke  the  bonds  and  I came  back.  But 
the  law  is  strong  too.  Oh  yes,  the  law  is 
strong;  and  so  I shall  have  to  leave  you 
again.  But — don’t  cry,  my  man;  don’t 
cry,  son.  I’ll  have  to  leave  you  again, 
but  not  till  the  time  is  fit;  not  till  I’ve 
found  some  one  here  to  look  after  you 
as  I would  do.  Come,  take  up  your  load 
and  we’ll  go.  I’ll  lead  the  way.” 

The  boy  inclined  his  head  toward  the 
bag.  “ It’s  heavy,”  he  articulated, — 
“ dreadful  heavy.” 

The  man’s  eyes  held  a smile  in  the 
depths  of  tliem  that  was  too  evanescent 
for  muscles  to  register.  “ I came  hack  to 


help,”  he  returned,  but  he  did  not  move 
toward  the  bin  . m-u. 

The  boy  looked  at  him  questioningly. 
The  man  noddcni.  The  boy,  seemingly  lit- 
tle reassured,  dragged  himself  unwilling- 
ly toward  his  burden  and  bent  to  brace 
for  the  heft  of  it.  Suddenly  a vivid  light 
broke  over  his  small,  anxious  face. 

“ Why,  it  isn’t  heavy  almost  at  all,”  he 
shouted,  in  quick  surprise.  “ It'^s  ever  an’ 
ever  much  more  better  than  it  was.” 


'^T  was  sundown  before 
they  reached  a town. 
The  boy  was  tired,  but 
not  exhausted;  the  man 
showed  no  sign  of  weari- 
ness at  all;  but  they  had 
both  of  them  fallen  into 
silence  long  before.  The  town  itself 
proved  a much  larger  and  more  pros- 
perous place  than  Ketchum’s,  boasting 
three  churches,  a town  - hall,  and  what 
seemed  to  the  boy  a wilderness  of  shops 
upon  the  grand  boulevard  of  its  main 
street.  There  was  a river  somewhere 
beyond,  shining  opaline  in  reflection  of 
the  setting  sun,  and  the  boy  wondered 
if  a river  did  not,  somehow,  make  a 
place  seem  clean.  Certainly  this  place 
looked  cleaner  than  Ketchum’s.  His  fa- 
ther did  not  ask  the  way  to  lodgings; 
he  appeared  to  know  by  instinct  where 
they  were  to  be  had,  for  when  they  turned 
into  an  orderly  gateway  opening  in  upon 
a spruce  door-yard,  it  appeared  they  had 
reached  their  destination.  A neatly  clad 
woman  stood  on  the  house-step  with  a 
baby  on  her  hip.  She  listened  to  the  man 
as  he  told  her  of  their  need  of  shelter  for 
the  night,  and  then,  with  baby  hanging 
gurgling  upon  her  arm,  led  the  way  up 
narrow,  oil-cloth-covered  stairs  to  a little 
room  above,  whose  windows  looked  out 
upon  the  river,  and  were  now  illuminated 
with  the  emblazoning  sun.  AVhatever  their 
bargain  was,  it  appeared  to  be  closed  at 
once  without  hesitation  or  distrust  on 
either  side,  and  soon  the  two  were  left 
to  themselves  to  wash  and  make  clean, 
while  savory  odors  of  tea  and  toast  filled 
the  air  and  gave  promise  of  comfort  to 
the  boy’s  empty  stomach. 

“This  is  a nice  place,  isn’t  it,  father?” 
queried  he,  surveying  the  limited  quarters 
witli  tlie  wide  impartial  eyes  of  boyhood. 

TIu*  father  nodded  assent. 
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“We’ll  stiiy  li(‘ro,  won't  we,  father,  un- 
less it's  too  dearr' 

“ It  won’t  be  too  dear,  boy.” 

“Did  you  brinj^  any  money  with  you, 
father?  I didn’t  know  there  could  any 
one  have  any — iherc.  I haven’t  got  any, 
butceptin’  what  Mrs.  Hourigan  got  out 
of  your  pockets  after — before  they — took 
you  away.” 

The  man  bent  grave  eyes  on  the  boy. 
“There  will  be  enough,”  he  said,  simply. 

They  soon  slipped  quietly  into  a place 
of  their  own  in  the  little  community. 

“ He’s  a decent  feller,  the  father  is,” 
their  hostess  assured  her  neighbors. 
“Dretful  quiet  and  close  - mouthed — 
scurcly  ever  speaks, — but  pleasant-man- 
nered, and  has  a certain  way  with  him 
I never  saw  the  likes  of.  The  boy  is  a 
reel  good  young  one;  ain’t  a mite  of 
trubble  in  the  house;  and  the  store  them 
two  sets  by  each  other,  it’s  a caution.” 

Undoubtedly  the  woman  knew  their 
names,  but  if  she  mentioned  them  to  her 
inquiring  friends  at  all,  it  must  have 
been  in  a general,  unimpressive  sort  of 
fashion,  between  sentences,  as  it  were,  for 
the  two  became  known  about  the  little 
place  by  the  purely  generic  titles  of  “ the 
man  ” and  “ the  boy.” 

The  man  soon  secured  employment  in 
one  of  the  “ shops  ” in  the  neighborhood, 
where  his  skill  as  a machinist  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  The  boy  he  sent  to  school 
as  soon  as  the  early  autumn  opened  the 
doors  of  the  district  school-house. 

Together  they  slipped  into  church  every 
Sunday  morning,  sitting  far  back  in  the 
shadow  of  the  pews  under  the  organ-loft, 
and  slipping  out  again  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  the  congregat  ion  as  soon  as  “ meet- 
ing ” was  over.  The  boy  was  drawn  to 
attend  the  Sunday-school,  and  the  man 
went  with  him  there  also.  The  minister 
often  tried  to  waylay  the  pair  on  their 
way  to  or  from  service,  but  in  some  wise 
he  always  was  thwarted.  One  evening, 
however,  he  saw  them  at  a “ sociable,” 
the  first  they  had  ever  attended.  The 
boy  was  for  the  moment  ah-ent  from  his 
father’s  side,  having  bem  cajoled  into 
the  “ refreslmient-room  ” by  some  hospi- 
table member  of  the  rccejition  committee. 
The  man  stood  watcliing  him  from  afar 
with  a wond(‘rful  look  of  wistful  love  in 
his  pale,  ascetic  face.  The  minister  made 
a swift  dart  through  tlie  impeding  crowd 


of  appreciative  parishioners  and  held  out 
his  hand  in  cordial  welcome. 

“ I’m  glad  to  see  you  here,  sir,  very 
glad  indeed,”  ho  said,  with  a hearty  ear- 
nestness. “ I’ve  caught  sight  of  you  at 
church  often,  and  at  Sunday-school  too 
of  late,  but  when  I’ve  tried  to  get  at  you 
I’ve  always  been  prevented.  Now  you 
will  let  me  repair  my  i-eeming  negligence, 
won’t  you?  I’d  like  to  call  upon  you  at 
your  home  and  be(‘ome  better  acquainted 
with  you  and  your  dear  little  chap  yon- 
der. You’re  strangers  here,  I believe? 
Yes,  I thought  so.  Not  altogether  a 
pleasant  e.xperience  changing  from  one 
place  to  another,  is  it?  Apt  to  be  lonely 
at  first.  Wo  ministers  know  what  that 
means.” 

The  man  regarded  him  with  deep,  kind, 
unsmiling  eyes.  At  length  the  pastor 
was  called  away,  and  when  he  again 
sought  his  new  friend  with  his  glance 
he  was  gone,  and  with  him  the  boy. 

One  day  the  minister  made  a special 
pilgrimage  to  the  “works”  for  the  pur- 
pose of  winning  the  man  to  make  a for- 
mal profession  “of  the  faith  that  was  in 
him”;  to  gain  his  promise  to  unite  with 
the  church. 

The  man  listened  with  earnest  atten- 
tion, but  at  the  close  he  shook  his  head. 
“I  cannot,”  he  confessed. 

The  minister  pressed  him  for  a reason. 

“ I cannot,”  the  man  rei)eated.  “ I 
never  did — I cannot  now.” 

“ Ah,  but  that  is  hardly  what  I should 
expect  of  you,”  persisted  the  other. 
“ That  is  scarcely  the  intelligent  view. 
Because  we  have  not  done  a thing 
is  no  reason  wliy  we  should  not  do  it — 
if  it  be  a good  thing.  Since  you  have 
not  already  done  it,  now  is  the  best  time.” 

But  the  man  still  repeat(*d  he  could 
not;  not  obstinately,  rather  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  accc^pted  an  inevitable  limita- 
tion. The  clergyman  left  him  at  length, 
disappointed  but  not  discouraged. 

“If  I could  only  bring  him  to  recog- 
nize tlio  fact  that  his  former  neglects 
need  in  no  way  fix  the  bound  of  his  duties 
now,”  he  said  to  himself  as  he  \vent  his 
way.  “ But  wlien  I brought  up  his  love 
for  tlir  boy  as  an  illustration,  he  replied: 
^I  always  loved  the  hoy.  If  I had  not,  I 
could  not  begin  now.  I would  have  given 
my  life  for  liim.  I am — I would  do  it 
now.  But  if  I had  not  loved  him,  I could 
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not  be^in  now.  You  cannot  understand. 
I cannot  explain.’  And  that’s  how  it  lies, 
liut  ril  bring  him  round  some  day.” 

The  l)oy  seemed  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  simple  social  diversions  of  the  lit- 
tle place,  and  although  the  man  presently 
realized  that  there  was  a good  deal  of 
gossip  afloat  concerning  him,  he  did  not 
let  it  ])revent  him  from  accompanying 
the  little  fellow  to  whatever  service  or 
gathering  he  chose  to  attend.  The  min- 
ister felt  an  inward  drawing  to  the  silent, 
unc(»niinunicativo  stranger,  and  went  out 
of  his  way  to  be  cordial  to  him,  although 
his  wife  cautioned  him  repeatedly  against 
any  overt  evidence  of  interest,  lest  it  later 
prove  compromising. 

“You  know,  Arthur,”  she  explained, 
“they  say  he  was  imprisoned  somewhere 
— I can’t  say  where  or  for  what, — but  it’s 
quite  generally  known  that  he  was  in 
custody  somehow.  I think  the  boy  told 
some  one  — said  his  father  had  * come 
back,’  .and  reftTred  to  ^ when  they  took 
him  away,’  and  things  of  that  sort.” 

The  minister  nodded  gravely.  “Well, 
Janet,'’  he  said,  “then  there’s  all  the 
more  reason  why  we  should  give  him  a 
helping  hand,  and  I for  one  mean  to  do 
it.  If — if — Robin  had  lived,  he’d  have 
been  pretty  much  the  sort  of  little  chap 
that  boy  is,  I fancy.  Sometimes  it  almost 
seems  as  if  I could  see  a look  of  Robin 
in  him.  I gave  him  a dime  the  other  day, 
and  he  looked  up  to  thank  me  with  eyes 
so  like  Baby’s  when  he  was  pleased  that 
it  made  my  heart  leap.  I declare,  if  I 
could  I’d  adopt  that  boy,  Janet,  and  make 
the  man  of  him  I meant  to  make  of 
Robin.” 

He  repeated  this  to  the  boy’s  father 
himself  an  evening  or  so  later,  thinking 
to  please  him  through  his  love  for  the 
child,  but  ho  was  quite  unprepared  for 
the  effect  of  his  words : the  look  of  trans- 
figuring joy  that  swept,  like  a sunburst, 
over  the  usually  grave  and  pallid  face; 
for  the  den),  impassioned  significance  of 
the  tones  that  made  the  man’s  utterance 
seem  like  a sacrament. 

“You  say,”  he  demanded  in  almost  a 
whisper,  “you  would  take  him — the  boy? 
Make  him  your  own?  Love  him  as  if  he 
were  your  own?  Rear  him  in  honor  and 
righteousness,  to  be  the  man  he  ought 
to  be?  You  would  guard  him,  guide  him, 
govern  him?  Watch  over  him  through 


the  uncertain  days  of  his  childhood,  his 
youth,  his  manhood?  You  would  curb 
him  and  chide  him  with  the  love  that 
sees?  You  would  bear  with  him  and  be- 
lieve in  him  with  the  patience  that  is 
blind?  Y’^ou  would  cherish  his  love  for 
you,  and  faithfully  seek  to  be,  as  far  as 
in  you  lies,  the  man  that  in  ideal  is  the 
man  he  would  so  love?  You  would  do 
all  this?  You  would  be — his  father?^* 

The  minister  lowered  his  head  as  if 
he  had  been  taking  vows  before  an  altar. 
“ I would,”  he  said. 

There  was  a deep  silence.  Then  the 
man  lifted  his  bowed  head,  and  the  clergy- 
man, looking  up,  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
suffused  with  a great  light,  before  which 
his  own  grew  dim. 


the  works  the  business 
of  the  day  was  being  ac- 
complished  to  the  ac- 
\ companiment  of  tapping 
^ hammers,  buzzing  wheels, 
•t  and  the  occasional  shrill 
hiss  of  escaping  com- 
pressed air.  A wilderness  of  leathern 
belts  revolved,  perpendicularly  and  hori- 
zontally, with  dizzying  rapidity.  A soft 
yet  pungent  odor  of  oil  was  in  the  air. 
There  were  no  distinguishable  human 
sounds.  Here  in  this  world  of  wheels 
it  was  the  machinery  that  was  articulate, 
the  men  that  were  mute. 

Depending  from  the  roof-beams  of  one 
of  the  larger  “ shops,”  on  horizontal  rails 
that  ran  the  length  of  the  room,  was  a 
slender  frame-work  of  iron.  From  time 
to  time  a mighty  arm  swung  out  from 
under  this,  caught  up  a colossal  hulk  of 
iron,  and  carried  it,  groaning,  to  some 
distant  point.  This  was  the  travelling- 
crane.  A thing  of  miglit  and  majesty, 
fed  by  the  breath  of  compressed  air,  and 
capable  of  lifting  the  weight  of  a score 
of  tons. 


The  man  had  been  prompt  at  his  post 
as  the  whistle  blew  seven,  and  now,  in 
the  late  afternoon,  he  was  still  laboriously 
toiling  away,  striving  with  the  stubborn 
metal  before  him  until  it  should  take  on 
the  form  of  some  specific  part  of  a ma- 
chine that  was  one  day  to  revolve  and 
chatter  and  whir  as  these  about  him  were 
doing  now.  His  face  was  singularly  pale, 
his  eyes  full  of  a strange  lambent  light, 
^fore  than  one  of  liis  fellows  had  noted 
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the  extraordinary  pallor  and  the  unusual 
radiance. 

In  the  outside  world  the  light  was 
growing  raellow.  A church-bell  in  the 
distance  sent  softly  vibrating  notes  along 
the  air,  announcing  even-song.  The  hills 
across  the  river  were  pur]>le,  dim,  inef- 
fable. The  man  let  his  eyi's  wander  from 
his  work  and  through  the  window,  be- 
yond which  all  this  beauty  lay.  His  hand 
still  guided  mechanically  the  metal  plate 
he  was  “feeding’^  between  two  revolving 
cylinders.  His  lips  moved,  but  he  did 
not  speak.  A little  knot  of  men  a few 
yards  off  were  tackling  a huge  dead- 
weight of  iron  to  the  arm  of  the  crane. 
A moment  later  they  shifted  place,  and 
the  mammoth  thing  stirred,  lifted,  swung. 
The  din  grew  louder — which  was  always 
the  way  when  the  crane  was  set  in  motion. 
The  man  did  not  hear;  he  heard  nothing 
save  the  softly  vibrating  notes  of  the  bell 
that  W'as  chiming  for  even-song.  He  did 
not  hear  the  sudden  harsh  clang  of  slip- 
ping chains;  he  did  not  hear  the  quick, 
hoarse  shouts  of  horror  that  followed  it. 
He  heard  nothing — nothing  but  the  bell 
announcing  even-song. 

For  one  moment  he  stood  there,  pale, 
motionless,  listening.  Then — 

The  men  about  him  were  blinded  with 
consternation.  They  could  not  see.  They 
knew  it  all,  but  they  dared  not  look.  The 
chains  had  slipped;  the  weight  had  fallen; 
the  man  was  dead. 

Strong  hands  that  trembled  weakly  re- 
adjusted the  tackle  to  the  weight.  The 
mighty  hook  was  secured.  Again  the 
way  was  ch^ared  for  the  passage  of  the 
crane.  It  took  a deep  draught  of  the  air 
that  fed  it,  waited  as  if  to  fill  its  lungs, 
and  then — slowly,  slowly  the  weight  was 
stirred,  was  lifted,  was  swung  aloft. 

The  crowd  of  men  drew  closer  and 
gazed  at  the  spot  wh(‘re  th(‘  weight  had 
been;  gazed  at  tirst  with  sickening  ex- 
pectation, then  with  wonder,  then  with 
awe.  Tlie  thing  they  had  shuddered  to 
think  that  they  must  touch  was  not  there. 
Nothing  was  there ! 

It  was  the  minister  who  consented  to 
tell  the  boy.  He  dimly  wondered  as 
he  went  along  what  phrases  he  should 
use  that  would  inform  the  lad ; that 
would  not,  on  the  contrary,  hopeless- 
ly bewilder  him.  lie  could  not,  though 


he  painfully  tried,  succeed  in  finding  the 
right  ones,  or  ones  that  approached  the 
right  ones.  He  almost  lost  courage  as 
he  reached  the  gate,  and  his  steps  lagged 
as  he  passed  through  it  and  up  the  little 
garden  path. 


L '«  u, . 

' „ ' r ^ 

boy  was  sitting  upon 
door-step  with  a bul- 
ging  carpet  - bag  beside 
^ him.  His  elbows  were 
on  his  knees,  his  fore- 
head propped  by  his 
palms.  He  did  not  raise 
his  head  as  the  minister  drew  near.  He 
did  not  raise  it  when  the  kind  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  shoulder,  but  his  slender 
body  shook. 

“ My  boy,’^  began  the  minister,  softly. 

The  boy  did  not  look  up. 

^ly  boy,”  repeated  the  pitying  voice. 

Suddenly  the  child  raised  his  eyes, 
great  tear-fillerl  eyes,  to  the  minister’s 
and  gave  a choking  sob. 

o X — X — I didn’t  mean  to  cry,”  he  ex- 
plained, piteously;  sai<l  I mustn’t — 
and  I didn’t  mean  to, — but — but — your 
voice — it  harks  so  sorry  it  makes  me  cry. 
An’ — an’ — he’s  gone,  you  know,  an’ — I 
can’t  help  but  cry.” 

The  minister’s  eyes  deepened.  ‘‘Gone? 
Then  you  know?  Some  one  has  told 
you  ?”  he  whispered. 

The  boy  nodded  sadly.  **  He  told  me 
himself.  I kiu^w  it  before.  He  told  me 
right  away — when  he  came  back,  first-off. 
But  then  he  stayed,  an’  I almost  forgot, 
an’  then — this  morning — \vhen  he  went 
away — he  told  me  again,  an’  now — he 
can’t  ever  come  back,  ’cause  there’s  you 
to  take  care  of  me,  he  said.” 

The  minister  thrust  forth  his  hand  and 
grasped  the  door-frame  tremblingly.  He 
did  not  understand ! 

“ Your  father  is  dead/*  broke  out  the 
clerg>nnan,  with  brutal  bluntness  born 
of  his  bewilderment.  “ He  was  killed 
at  the  works  an  hour  ago.  He  eouldiit 
have  told  you  that/* 

The  boy  made  no  reply, 
coat  and  took  from  his 
of  crushed  newspaper, 
its  wrinkles  neatlv  out 


He  opened  his 
bosom  a wad 
He  smoothed 
with 


nervous 

precision,  and  then  offered  it  to  his 
companion. 

The  minister  took  up  the  flimsy  sheet 
and  scanned  it  carefully.  It  bore  the 
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description  of  a fatal  accident  that  had 
occurred  a year  ago  to  the  man  at  the 
Ketchum’s  works.  It  was  in  every  par- 
ticular and  to  the  last  detail  an  exact 
repetition  of  the  story  he  had  just  heard 
of  the  death  of  the  man  that  afternoon. 
The  newspaper  bore  the  date  of  a twelve- 
month  since. 

The  boy  waited  in  patient  silence  while 
the  minister  read  and  re-read  the  article. 
Then  he  softly  ventured: 

He  said — my  father  said — wlien  he 
came  back — that  love — love  was  stronger 
than — I guess  forgot  what  lie  said  it 
was  stronger  than,  but  he  said  it  was  so 


strong  it  ladped  him  to  come  back.  He 
said  1 was  too  litth^ — a hdlow  to  be  left 
alone;  it  wasn’t  fair;  I wouldnT  know 
what  was  right, — an’  at  Ketchum’s  they 
wasn’t  presaekly  good, — an’  he  said — my 
father  said,  that  love  was  stronger — an’ 
he  came  back,  but  he  couldn’t  stay,  an’ 
I knew  it,  an'  now — he  told  me  not  to  cry, 
an’  I want  to  mind  him;  but — he  told 
me  you  had  said — ’’ 

A sudden  wav(‘  of  reeolh'ction  sw(*pt 
across  the  minister’s  mind.  It  brought 
with  it  illuminati<»n. 

He  bent  down  and  took  the  boy's  hand 
in  his.  “ C(mie,  my  son,”  he  said. 


The  Crowing  of  the  Cock 

BV  S.  H.  M,  BYERS 

The  cock  crows  loud  from  yonder  barn 
His  midnight  bugle  call; 

Though  darkness  hangs  o’er  field  and  tarn, 

And  silence  over  all. 

’ He  watclu's  for  the  setting  star, 

I’ he  daybreak  coming  on, 

And  trumpet-throated,  near  and  far. 

He  welcomes  in  the  dawn. 

, O bird  of  jov,  no  sa<ldened  note 
From  thee  has  ever  sprung; 

No  ring-dove’s  moan  is  in  thy  throat, 
dTiy  heart  is  ever  young. 

Brave — to  the  death,  and  if  pr  reliance 
The  battle,  long  and  grim. 

Fall  to  thy  own  victorious  lance. 

Thou  singst  a battle  hymn. 

Proud  of  thy  splendor,  warrior  bird. 

And  of  thy  clarion  to!ie; 

No  Orient  breezes  ever  stirred 
A radiance  like  thine  own. 

No  other  voice  but  sometimes  sings 
A note  at  sorrow’s  call; 

Thou  singst  the  song  the  morning  brings. 

Or  singest  not  at  all. 

Like  thee,  T too  would  joyous  be, 

Like  daylight’s  coming  on. 

And  call  to  heaven  and  eartli  and  sea 
The  gladness  of  the  dawn. 

Though  but  a sitigle  note  were  mine. 

If  it  with  music  rang, 

I’d  fill  my  cup  with  pleasure’s  wiiu^ 

The  happiest  bard  that  sang. 
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IT  would  be  interesting  to  know,  if  one 
could,  why  the  American  county  and 
State  fairs  took  the  form  of  shows 
rather  than  sales.  In  Europe,  of  old  at 
least,  the  fairs  were  markets,  and  people 
brought  their  best  not  to  be  seen  only, 
but  to  be  sold  also.  The  causes  that  de- 
termined the  difference  in  our  fairs  are 
now  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  as  we 
have  antiquity,  but  the  causes  seem  to 
have  operated  from  the  beginning,  if  our 
cattle  shows,  as  they  used  to  be  called, 
really  had  their  beginning  fifty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  and  were  not  of  much  remoter 
origin.  Something,  no  doubt,  of  the  na- 
tive pride  had  to  do  with  the  result:  your 
American  likes  well  enough  to  get  gain, 
but  he  likes  to  get  it  on  a large  scale,  and 
to  appear  personally  in  the  transaction  as 
little  as  possible.  If  he  has  a fine  thing, 
he  would  rather  display  it  than  huckster 
it;  so  that  to  this  day  no  one  knows  what 
becomes  of  the  perishable  things,  the 
fruits  and  flowers  and  vegetables,  that 
take,  or  that  fail  to  take,  the  prizes  at  our 
fairs,  and  are  not  sold  on  the  ground. 

But  we  only  plunge  from  mystery  to 
mystery  in  suggesting  an  explanation  of 
the  prime  riddle.  What  is  certain  is  that 
the  somewhat  formal  and  arid  character 
of  our  fairs,  which  are  shows  and  not 
sales,  and  therefore  want  the  drama  of 
encountering  wits  and  interests,  has  not 
been  friendly  to  the  simple  literature  of 
ballads  and  songs  which  has  gathered 
upon  the  old-world  fairs  as  naturally  as 
growths  of  moss  on  time-worn  roofs  and 
walls,  with  birds  nesting  in  them  and  self- 
sown  flowers  and  grasses  nodding  from 
them.  Nobody  goes  to  an  American 
county  fair  to  buy  anybody  a bunch  of 
blue  ribbon  to  tie  up  her  bonny  brown 
hair,  and  if  he  takes  her  there  in  his 
he  strolls  stiffly  with  her  through 
the  various  buildings  and  past  the  various 
pens,  with  no  thought  of  buying  anything 
but  cooling  drinks  and  cloying  sweets,  and 
a seat  finally  on  the  grand  stand  at  the 
trotting-course.  Yet  the  heart  of  poetry 
is  at  the  fair  in  that  immemorial,  immor- 
tal pair,  and  the  human  spectacle  is  as 
fascinating  as  ever,  no  matter  what  form 
it  takes.  If  literature  will  only  be  sim- 
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pie  and  frank  and  honest  enough,  it  will 
find  abundant  motives  in  our  local  fairs; 
and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  literature,  al- 
ways so  dear  to  us,  that  we  are  entreat- 
ing the  reader  (the  reader  is  as  much  a 
part  of  literature  as  the  writer)  to  go 
with  us  to  a typical  fair  visited  in  the 
dim  remoteness  of  last  September,  and 
agree  with  us  that  a day  spent  there  must 
have  been  charming. 

I 

In  the  little  manufacturing  city  whore 
the  fair  makes  its  sojourn  the  air  was 
electric  with  the  holiday  emotion  impart- 
ed by  heavily  laden  special  trains  arriv- 
ing from  every  quarter,  across  the  green 
fields  and  through  the  mantling  woods, 
and  the  town  was  in  a glow  of  venal  hos- 
pitality instantly  expressed  to  the  stran- 
ger by  loudly  clamored  offers  from  a score 
of  four-seated  buckboards  at  the  station, 
to  carry  him  to  the  fair-grounds  for  ten 
cents.  All  along  the  route  was  the  spec- 
tacle of  traffic  which  the  fair  would 
sternly  forbid  itself  in  its  buildings 
proper.  Booths  and  tents  so  thickened 
by  the  way  that  it  must  always  remain 
a wonder  how  one  failed  to  have  one’s 
fortune  told,  or  one’s  tintype  taken  at 
half  a dozen  different  places  before  the 
wooden  walls  of  the  fair  shut  one  in  with 
the  more  authorized  seers  and  artists  who 
equally  abounded  there. 

The  space  was  so  ample  that  the  glories 
of  the  scene  rather  scattered  and  withdrew 
themselves  at  first,  but  the  eye  was  pres- 
ently aware  of  the  exhibition  buildings, 
the  long  rows  of  cattle-pens,  the  race-track, 
with  the  grand  stand  spreading  fanwise 
up  from  it,  and  the  tents  of  the  Midway 
Plaisance,  that  perpetual  and  universal 
gift  to  the  State  and  county  fairs  from 
the  great  Columbian  Fair  at  Chicago. 
Flaunting  their  pennants  in  the  air, 
and  tempting  the  fancy  with  the  out- 
ward blazon  of  their  inward  wonders, 
they  allured  the  senses  with  the  strains 
of  that  music  which  is  nowhere  heard  ex- 
cept in  circuses  and  at  fairs.  But  before 
the  reader  abandons  himself  to  the  de- 
lights offering  themselves  to  him,  he  need 
scarcely  be  reminded  that  with  the  boyish 
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onthusiasm  of  his  expectation  he  has 
brought  also  the  appetite  of  youth,  and  at 
liigh  noun  is  hungrier  than  he  can  rcinein- 
bcr  to  have  been  since  boyhood.  A great 
choice  of  slieds  and  tents  where  he  may 
satisfy  his  famine  at  boards  flanked  by 
backless  benches,  and  covered  with  white 
oil-cloth  and  white  porcelain,  presents  it- 
self, and  whichever  he  chouses,  he  cannot 
escape  a doubt  that  he  has  failed  to  choose 
the  best.  If  he  chooses  hard  by  the  gate 
the  large  shanty  calling  itself,  for  rea- 
sons of  its  own,  a cafe,  a corps  of  elderly 
\vuni(*n  will  take  motherly  care  of  him, 
and  will  give  him  clam  chowder,  with 
roa<t  pork  or  beef,  and  boiled  corn  or 
baked  beans,  and  tea  or  coffee,  and  mince 
the  or  a])ple  pie,  for  a sum  of  fif-y  cents, 
and  will  see  that  he  has  twico  of  each 
if  his  greed  insists.  It  is  not  at  all  a bad 
meal;  it  is  a very  good  one,  as  the  reader, 
if  he  is  honest,  will  own,  while  he  walks 
away  to  the  tent  where  he  has  now 
decided  to  have  his  tintype  taken,  and  is 
succe€*ded,  on  a rustic  bank  before  a reso- 
lute background  of  mountain  and  lake, 
by  a gentleman  whose  scruples  for  a due 
I)ersonal  effect  will  perhaps  reproach  the 
reader  for  his  own  indifference  to  de- 
tail. Not  till  the  artist  has  arranged  this 
sitter^s  hair  with  a comb  and  brush,  and 
given  just  the  fitting  curve  to  the  lock 
above  the  temple,  is  the  sitter  satisfied; 
and  in  fact  if  one  is  to  have  one’s  tintype 
taken,  why  not  have  it  taken  properly? 
To  whom  will  it  go,  that  fastidious  effigy, 
and  on  what  dressing-table  of  what  fond 
girl  will  it  stand  with  the  leaf  of  its  pink 
paper  envelope  folded  back? 

II 

Such  a question  relegates  itself  to  the 
background  in  the  presence  of  the  mul- 
tifarious interest  of  the  scoTie,  where,  in 
the  space  conveniently  overlooking  the 
palings  of  the  race-track,  hundreds  of 
teams  are  picketed  behind  their  resywc- 
tive  buckboards  and  buggies  and  carry- 
alls,  and  thousands  of  people  are  lunch- 
ing at  their  ease  in  the  vehicles,  and 
strewing  the  earth  beneath  with  their 
lunch  papers  and  boxes.  These  must  be 
the  people  from  the  farms,  who  do  not 
qualify  the  human  spectacle  at  the  fair 
so  largely  as  one  could  wish,  and  who  in 
dress  and  manner  do  not  distinguish 
themselves  in  our  homogeneous  civiliza- 


tion greatly  from  the  folk,  who  are  im- 
aginably the  townsfolk,  filling  the  gra- 
dincs  of  the  grand  stand  to  such  dense- 
ness that  half  an  liour  later  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  find  a seat  there.  But  why 
should  town  and  country  continue  to  dif- 
fer as  they  once  did  with  us?  Now  we 
are  all  schooled  at  the  same  kind  of 
schools,  and  clad  from  the  same  fashion 
pages  and  clothing-stores,  and  mannered 
upon  one  model  of  unmannerliness,  and 
the  town  is  nothing  but  the  country  as- 
sembled in  a social  mass,  as  the  column  is 
simply  the  gathering  of  the  wall  into  a 
compacter  bulk. 

The  material  is  scarcely  changed  at 
all.  As  the  manners  of  town  and  country 
are  now  miudi  the  same,  so  are  their 
tastes  and  their  pleasures  alike.  What 
they  both  prefer  at  the  fair  is  the  trotting; 
and  tiie  management  generously  provides 
for  this,  with  other  spectacles  to  fill  the 
vacant  spaces  between  the  racing  events. 
Yet  the  trotting  race  never  had  the  pic- 
tures(|ueness  of  the  running  race,  and 
with  the  drop  from  the  lofty  tire  of  the 
old-fashioned  sulky  to  the  low  pneumatic 
wheels  of  the  modern  vehicle,  it  has  lost 
indefinitely  in  dignity.  Besides,  the 
horse,  which  is  always  so  corrupting  an 
associate  of  man,  seems  to  get  in  its  de- 
moralizing work  far  more  effectually  at  a 
trotting  race.  As  the  reader  will  retro- 
spectively witness,  there  was  not  one  hon- 
est start  in  all  the  races  at  that  fair.  The 
jockeying  was  infamous,  transparent,  and 
triumphant;  and  the  baleful  influence  of 
the  horse  seemed  to  have  spread  even  to 
the  ticket-seller  outside  the  paling  who 
continued  uncandidly  to  sell  admissions 
long  after  every  seat  on  the  grand  stand 
was  filled.  It  was  perhaps  the  innate 
cruelty  of  the  horse  which  was  expressed 
in  carrying  a line  of  barbed  wire  along 
the  tops  of  the  paling  next  the  track, 
where  the  spectator’s  hand  would  uncon- 
sciously l>e  laid,  for  surely  a device  so 
abominably  and  wantonly  dangerous 
could  hardly  have  been  the  prompting  of 
a human  breast. 

The  trotting  drew  ninety-hundredths  of 
the  crowd  away  from  the  other  attrac- 
tions of  the  fair  which,  the  reader  will 
bear  the  writer  out  in  saying,  were  of 
superior  claim  upon  the  civilized  specta- 
tor. There  were  fowls,  of  every  breed  and 
kind,  tliat  forlornly  appealed  to  a few 
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8tragglin|^  visitors  in  the  house  filled 
with  their  coops,  and  there  were  pens  of 
admirable  pigs,  both  black  and  white, 
comfortably  recumbent,  that  no  ob- 
server had  curiosity  active  enough  to 
punch  up  to  a more  respectful,  if  less 
characteristic  attitude.  The  show  of 
sheep  was  excellent,  and  if  these  sheep 
and  their  accompanying  Cashmere  goats 
were  so  exclusively  from  Canada  as  to 
wound  patriot  pride,  still  their  primacy 
as  sheep  could  not  be  denied.  The  bal- 
ance was  dressed  in  favor  of  the  Republic 
when  one  came  to  the  cattle,  which  were 
of  all  the  elect  races  contributed  by 
Europe  to  the  future  of  the  American 
cow.  Besides  the  deerlike  Jerseys,  the 
prim,  clean,  old  - maid  - like  Aldemeys, 
the  stately  dark  red  Durhams,  the  Hol- 
steins  spaciously  dappled  in  white  and 
black,  there  were  Dutch  kine,  beginning 
black  and  ending  black,  but  amply  band- 
ed in  white  that  described  a breadth  about 
their  generous  middles  as  definite  as  if  it 
had  been  a snowy  table-cloth  encircling 
them. 

These  beautiful  creatures  were  all  of 
New  England  birth,  though  of  old-world 
stirps,  and  they  were  in  a New  England 
keeping  which  seemed  to  have  been 
strangely  soured  by  their  association, 
for  there  is  no  record  that  the  com- 
pany of  kine  is  apt  to  curdle  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  Perhaps  their  keep- 
ers had  been  overquestioned  by  the  pub- 
lic, or  perhaps  they  had  been  reduced 
to  a dumb  rage  by  the  sight  of  curios- 
ity abandoning  the  inspection  of  their 
charges  for  the  base  excitement  of  the 
trotting  races. 

One  of  the  official  judges  of  the  cattle, 
magisterially  impressive  in  proportion  to 
his  breadth  rather  than  his  height,  silent- 
ly examined  into  the  claims  of  a stately 
bull  for  the  first  premium,  with  no  sort  of 
public  attendance  except  from  the  writer 
and  the  reader,  and  no  visible  or  audible 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  cattle-keepers. 
Yet  these  were  not  more  forsaken  than 
the  exhibitors  of  agricultural  implements, 
or  fine  arts,  or  rare  fruits  and  vegetables, 
or  floral  products,  or  field  crops.  The 
exhibits  were  all  of  an  unusual  merit, 
\\dth  a weight  of  desert  in  favor  of 
the  pears,  peaches,  apples,  plums,  toma- 
toes, turnips,  cabbages,  and  potatoes,  in 
which  nature  had  shown  a feeling  for 
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form  and  color  not  so  apparent  in  the  pic- 
tures. But  nature  is  very  old  wnth  us, 
and  art  is  new,  and  has  only  come  to  its 
first  consciousness.  Later,  no  doubt,  our 
pictures  will  outrival  our  potatoes  at  the 
county  fairs;  but  now  they  are  distinctly 
second;  though  in  the  decline  of  what 
was  once  known  as  household  art  there 
is  much  to  encourage  constructive  criti- 
cism. 

The  reader  and  the  writer  were  al- 
most alone  in  the  buildings  they  passed 
through,  listening  now,  audience  fit 
though  few,  to  the  female  orchestra  dis- 
coursing music  from  a gallery,  and  now 
to  the  antagonistic  notes  of  half  a dozen 
embattled  pianos,  all  firing  off  at  once 
like  so  many  machine-guns.  At  last  even 
the  writer  and  the  reader  abandoned  the 
fair  buildings,  feeling  perhaps  through 
their  frail  wooden  walls  the  strong  allure 
of  the  trotting  matches.  As  they  emerged 
they  cast  indeed  a hesitating  glance  down 
the  gaudy  avenue  of  the  Midway  Plai- 
sance,  but  it  was  only  for  a moment  that 
they  faltered.  These  bold  delights  would 
keep  for  an  indefinite  repetition,  but  the 
race  once  run  is  forever  over;  and  be- 
sides, high  on  the  platform  behind  the 
judges’  stand,  two  gymnasts  showed  fig- 
ures of  statuesque  beauty  against  the 
pale  sky. 

The  races  ran  their  nefarious  course, 
jockeying  and  cheating  from  start  to  fin- 
ish; with  now  and  then  the  tumult  in- 
cident upon  rumor  of  disaster  at  points 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  spectators  clinging 
to  the  barb-wired  palings.  There  would  be 
a rush  of  footmen  along  the  course,  and 
then  a convulsive  thumping  of  uniformed 
horsemen,  neither  men  nor  horses  in  con- 
dition for  the  violent  exercise,  and  then 
the  rumor  and  the  tumult  would  quiet, 
and  the  jockeying  and  cheating  w'ould 
begin  anew,  and  the  reader  and  the  writer 
would  give  themselves  to  the  gymnasts 
again. 

Ill 

If  in  nothing  else,  the  American  fair 
affirms  its  unity  with  the  old-world  world- 
old  fairs  of  the  mother-lands  by  the  out- 
side shows  which  arc  now  inside  shows 
through  the  hospitality  of  the  manaire- 
ment.  The  management  has  not  only 
invited  within  its  gates  the  monsters, 
marvels,  fortune-tellers,  dancers,  who 
now  since  the  Columhian  Fair  inhabit 
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minor  Midway  Plaisances  which  it  will 
not  do  to  call  modester  than  their  great 
exemplar,  but  employs  and  pays  many 
mountebanks  of  high  type  to  entertain  the 
crowd  without  additional  expense  to  it. 
The  first  posturers  whom  our  observers 
saw  were  followed  by  others  in  civil  dress 
whose  acts  indeed  w^ere  as  wonderful,  but 
who  wanted  the  marble  grace  lent  by  the 
snowy  tights.  Men  in  black  trousers  and 
sack  - coats  may  have  the  beholder’s  es- 
teem as  they  build  themselves  in  human 
edifices  on  one  another’s  heads  and  shoul- 
ders, and  lightly  twirl,  in  human  spheres, 
from  one  another’s  feet  and  hands,  but 
the  adoration  which  follow’S  every  curve 
and  bow  and  bend  of  the  glorified  beings 
in  tights  cannot  be  theirs.  Every  virtue, 
every  merit,  may  be  theirs,  but  they  want 
tradition,  they  want  atmosphere.  It  was 
with  a disappointment  too  keen  for  ex- 
pression that  the  writer  and  the  reader 
saw,  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  races,  a fig- 
ure clad  in  a slight  exaggeration  of  the 
simple  dress  of  an  American  citizen, 
clumsily  ascending  a tall  mast  to  the 
tight  wire  that  stretched  a hundred  feet 
or  more  above  the  ground.  It  wore  heavy 
rubber  boots,  a long  overcoat  and  a slouch- 
hat,  and  when  once  arrived  at  the  plat- 
form where  the  balancing-pole  was  made 
fast,  it  began  to  amuse  the  crowd  by  a 
series  of  remarks,  in  our  native  parlance, 
flowing  with  American  humor;  and  it  is 
to  the  lasting  discredit  of  the  partners  of 
the  literary  enterprise  that  they  did  not 
instantly  divine  in  this  figure  the  valued 
friend  of  early  days  who  used  to  begin 
a bareback  act  in  the  circus  as  a tipsy 
countryman,  and  finish  it  as  a shin- 
ing athlete  in  silken  hose  and  silvern 
spangles. 

The  uncouth  equilibrist,  after  many 
feints  of  falling  in  his  first  essays  upon 
the  wire,  discarded  his  garments  one 
by  one,  and  dropped  them  fluttering 
through  the  air — the  boots  did  not  ex- 
actly flutter — until  he  came  to  that  last 
long  garment  of  all,  from  which  he 
entreated  the  eyes  of  modesty,  with  fran- 
tic gestures  of  protest  and  appeal,  to  turn 
themselves,  and  then  from  which,  as  from 
the  last  fold  of  a chrysalis,  he  emerged 
resplendent.  He  then  became  silent,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  blood  - curdling 
feats  that  ended  in  his  making  up  a bed 
and  going  to  sleep  on  it  in  mid-wire. 


It  would  be  hard  to  say  why  his  cul- 
minating repose  should  have  been  so  edi- 
fying, but  everybody  felt  it  so,  and  rest- 
ed in  it  as  a sort  of  grace  beyond  the 
reach  of  art,  so  that  when  he  went 
back  to  his  little  perch  above  the  mast, 
and  began  to  habit  himself  in  a long 
white  sack,  with  draw-strings  to  tie  over 
his  head,  all  the  spectators  felt  it  a lapse 
from  the  exquisite  climax.  But  just  at 
this  moment,  a balloon  hitherto  almost 
unnoticed  in  its  mammoth  swayings  and 
twistings,  as  ii  struggled  to  fill  its  vast 
maw  with  gas,  began  to  take  the  public  eye 
from  the  athlete,  who  hesitated  with  his 
sack  about  his  neck,  as  if  he  too  were  so 
much  interested  in  the  balloon  that  he 
could  not  at  once  begin  to  grope  back 
over  the  wire,  bound  hand  and  foot  and 
shrouded  to  utter  helplessness.  At  an 
unseen  signal  the  balloon  rose  into  the 
air,  with  something  in  shape  like  a 
fire-extinguisher  dangling  from  the 
ropes  that  usually  sustain  the  aeronaut's 
car.  A murmur  ran  through  the  crowd 
that  this  strange  object  was  the  torpedo, 
but  to  the  uninstructed  it  was  not  evident 
why  a balloon  should  take  up  a torpedo, 
till  the  oval  bulk  reached  a height  of  two 
or  three  thousand  feet,  when  the  torpedo 
exploded  with  a noise  like  a very  large 
squib,  and  from  the  scattered  fragments 
a parachute  softly  unfurled  itself,  and 
hanging  from  what  was  effectively  the 
handle  of  an  umbrella,  a figure  showed 
somewhat  like  a caterpillar  and  somewhat 
like  a mark  of  interrogation,  against 
the  pallid  blue  sky,  and  drifted  away  to 
leeward.  The  aeronaut  had  adopted  this 
means  of  return  to  the  earth  as  combin- 
ing the  gi-eatest  elements  of  novelty  and 
surprise,  with  superior  and  unprecedented 
peril  thrown  in. 

His  success  was  so  complete  with  every 
observer,  so  triumphant,  that  the  athlete 
waiting  in  his  shroud,  profited  of  the  oc- 
casion to  hide  his  diminished  head,  not 
in  his  shroud,  but  in  the  obscurity  at  the 
foot  of  the  mast,  which  he  descended  un- 
noticed by  the  anxious  eyes  following  the 
aeronaut,  sinking  slowly  eastward,  slowly 
earthward,  and  wriggling  more  and  more 
like  a caterpillar  and  more  and  more  like 
an  interrogation  mark.  In  the  character 
of  the  last  he  served  to  point  the  query 
which  arose  in  the  minds  of  the  waiter 
and  the  reader,  as  to  just  which  form  of 
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the  higher  education  the  spectacle  of  his 
daring  must  be  classed  with.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  it  formed  a wholesome  relief 
from  the  chicanery  of  the  trotting  races, 
the  ideal  was  not  apparent. 

IV 

The  crowd  was  the  average  American 
crowd,  serious,  humorous,  and  intelligent, 
and  imaginably  most  willing  to  be  ele- 
vated and  refined.  But  the  authorities 
of  our  fairs,  which  are  almost  without 
number  for  multitude,  seem  to  have  not 
yet  truly  imagined  their  duty  to  the 
crowd.  Their  duty  was  simple  enough 
when  they  had  merely  to  afford  shelter  to 
the  creatures  and  things  exhibited,  and  to 
arrange  a list  of  premiums,  but  now  that 
they  have  taken  under  their  protection 
the  outcast  shows  that  once  amused  the 
public  bej^ond  the  bounds  of  the  fair,  they 
have  assumed  an  obligation  which  they 
do  not  seem  to  feel.  The  acrobats  and 
the  aeronauts  are  well  enough;  they  min- 
ister to  the  sense  of  beauty  and  give  a lift 
to  the  fancy,  but  the  friend  of  his  species 
must  look  with  misgiving  at  the  allure- 
ments of  the  Midway  Plaisances,  which 
now  so  abound  that  if  they  were  put  end 
to  end  they  would  stretch  a hundred  miles 
in  the  season  of  the  fairs.  A wild  man 
from  the  Philippines,  who  was  once  from 
Borneo,  appeals  to  an  active  interest  in 
our  colonial  possessions,  and  a lady  who 
comes  to  life  from  a statue,  and  dies  back 
into  the  cold  marble  again,  has  merits 
in  the  direction  of  the  classic;  but 
what  of  that  sad  sisterhood  of  native 
American  Egyptians,  serpents  of  Old 
Nile  from  our  own  slimy  pools,  who 
wriggle  through  their  obscene  dances 
in  every  Midway  Plaisance?  Such  things 
corrupt  youth,  good  sirs  who  have  these 
matters  in  charge,  and  minister  to  its 
raw  taste  the  poison  of  their  deadli- 
ness, an  old,  old  poison,  as  old  as  sin  and 
shame;  and  there  is  no  antidote  for  it  in 
the  fact  that  it  was  first  purveyed  at  the 
Columbian  Fair. 

Our  country  fairs  might  do  so  much 
good  for  our  people  that  it  is  not  without 
indignation  that  their  friend  can  consider 
what  harm  they  do  by  such  lewd  shows. 
When  the  authorities  have  been  well  re- 


formed, though  their  minds  rather  than 
their  morals  are  probably  at  fault,  they 
would  do  ^vell  to  consider  what  harinlessor 
and  wholesonier  diversions  they  might 
favor.  Little  plays,  light  and  cleanly, 
would  not  be  amiss,  or  pantomimes,  or  any 
histrionics;  now  and  then  a traveller 
from  ail  antique  land  might  well  tell  the 
crowd,  at  ten  cents  a head,  of  the  wonders 
he  had  seen;  a concert,  even  of  the  sable 
minstrels  who  are  our  own  invention  in 
music,  would  please  without  depraving; 
a lecture  on  the  gayer  sides  of  science,  il- 
lustrated with  experiments;  a good  round 
oration  on  some  public,  not  political,  in- 
terest; all  these  are  possibilities  in  the 
path  up  out  of  Egypt  toward  which  the 
managers  might  well  bend  their  wander- 
ing steps.  If  the  aeronaut  could  be  can- 
vassed in  and  brought  to  dilate  on  the 
emotions  of  a man  exploded  from  a tor- 
pedo in  mid-lieaven,  or  if  the  equilibrist 
could  be  made  to  say  what  dreams  may 
come  to  a person  reposing  in  his  couch 
on  a single  wire  a hundred  feet  high  in 
air,  these  were  lessons  in  psychology 
which  the  multitude  would  imaginably 
make  their  pleasure  as  well  as  their  in- 
struction. 

Such  were  the  reflections,  we  should  be 
glad  to  say,  if  we  honestly  could,  with 
which  the  reader  and  the  writer  quitted 
the  fair  where  they  had  spent  a charm- 
ing afternoon;  but  we  are  obliged  to  own 
that  they  thought  only  of  getting  places 
homeward  in  their  special  train;  and  that 
their  joint  intelligence  was  engaged 
rather  in  taking  note  of  that  disintegra- 
tion of  the  holiday  impulse  which  was 
filling  the  streets  of  the  town  with  human 
particles,  weary  in  body  and  brain,  di- 
shevelled, draggled,  dusty,  often  censo- 
rious and  sometimes  cross.  Holidays  will 
end  so,  for  so  they  have  ended  from  the 
beginning  of  time,  and  it  is  for  Time, 
who  i'^  so  wise  in  such  matters,  to  arrange 
a per.s])ective  in  which  by  next  summer 
last  fall's  fair  shall  be  all  enchantment 
again,  and  the  fair  of  the  coming  fall 
shall  tempt'  with  iridescent  promises, 
lovely  as  the  grecui  fli'lds  and  mantling 
woods  through  which  the  various  trains 
now  bore  the  holiday-makers  away  into 
the  twilight. 
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WE  said  in  our  last  Study  that 
deep  and  right  feeling,  with 
true  art,  would  always  make  a 
good  story.  Yet  the  new  writer’s  main 
solicitude  is  generally  one  concerning  his 
plot — how  to  invent  some  novel  situation, 
which,  if  invented,  is  in  itself  a point  of 
very  little  importance.  Invention,  in 
this  sense,  is  not  the  prerogative  of  either 
art  or  genius;  it  is  but  the  product  of 
ingenuity.  The  effects  of  art,  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  us  by  creative  gen- 
ius, depend  rather  upon  what  happens 
in  the  common  course  of  nature  than 
upon  anything  that  is  striking  because 
it  is  unusual  or  accidental.  The  scien- 
tific genius  is  bent  upon  finding  the 
usual,  the  thing  according  to  law.  The 
best  fiction  of  to-day  is  better  than  any 
that  has  before  been  produced  because 
it  portrays  human  nature  in  its  in- 
evitable procedure,  and  repudiates  the 
monstrous  and  exceptional.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  our  writers  of  fiction 
excel  in  genius  those  of  any  previous  age, 
but  we  do  claim  for  their  work  that  it  is 
more  excellent  in  spirit  and  meaning. 

The  novelty  of  a situation  is,  of  course, 
an  element  of  interest,  something  pi- 
quant in  itself,  but  it  falls  flat  if  there 
is  not  the  genius  of  the  artist  to  justi- 
fy and  sustain  it  by  bringing  it  home 
and  making  it,  after  all,  a familiar  sit- 
nation.  The  novel  aspect  is  striking,  but 
we  are  not  satisfied  till  the  familiar  is 
disclosed,  till  we  can  trace  the  old  habit 
of  the  human  spirit  in  these  strange  lines. 

TI 

Often  it  happens  that  when  a writer 
hits  upon  some  very  unusual  turn  or 
situation,  some  other  writer,  far  away, — 
wholly  removed,  that  is.  from  any  pos- 
sible association  with  the  circumstances 
prompting  the  former,  — hits  upon  the 
same  thing.  We  have  a very  curious 
and  interesting  instance  of  this  in  two 
stories  printed  in  this  number:  The 
Man  and  the  Boy,”  by  Julie  M.  Lipp- 
mann,  and  “The  Bridal  Pair,”  by  Robert 
W.  Chambers.  The  unusual  feature  in 
each  case  is  tlie  a])poarance,  for  love's 


Ituilq. 

sake,  upon  the  earth  of  one  who  has  died. 
Miss  Lippmann’s  story  is  an  allegory,  and 
by  that  fact  the  critic  is  disarmed,  since 
he  cannot  hold  the  author  bound  to  any 
logical  consistency  in  the  objective  situa- 
tions. Mr.  Chambers,  on  the  other  hand, 
presents  a psychological  story,  and  there- 
by subjects  himself  to  every  possible  de- 
mand the  critic  may  make  on  the  score 
of  consistency;  and  he  fully  meets  every 
such  demand.  The  leading  motif  in  these 
two  stories  is  strangely  similar.  In  the  one 
case  there  is  the  insistency  of  the  human 
spirit  that  “ Love  is  stronger  than  Law 
in  the  other,  that  “ Love  is  stronger  than 
Death.”  But  in  this  latter  case — as  de- 
veloped in  Mr.  Chambers’s  story  — the 
love  that  in  the  maiden  overcomes  the 
barrier  fixed  by  Death,  so  as  to  bring  her 
back  to  earth,  can  in  her  lover  have  satis- 
faction only  by  his  submission  to  Death; 
for  him  the  barrier  becomes  the  door. 

The  correspondence  of  usual  features 
in  the  plots  of  stories  passes  unnoticed. 
In  such  eases  our  attention  is  arrested 
only  by  a wholly  similar  use  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  “ The  Mocking  of  the 
Gods,”  in  this  number,  Amelie  Rives, 
without  herself  being  aware  of  it,  makes 
use  of  a circumstance  already  used  by 
Mary  E.  Wilkins,  in  a story  published  in 
our  August  number,  that  is,  the  blindness 
of  one  of  the  characters.  But  in  every 
other  respect  the  stories  are  as  unlike 
as  are  these  authors  themselves  in  their 
distinctive  genius. 

In  our  October  number  Mr.  Richard 
Le  Gallienne,  in  his  story  “ Perdita’s 
Simple-Cupboard,”  made  much  of  the 
curious  astrological  intimations  in  an  old 
book  by  Nich.  Culpepper.  This  book 
may  have  been  familiar  to  our  great- 
grandfathers, but  it  is  seldom  read  or 
even  seen  nowadays;  yet  in  the  same 
number  with  Mr.  Le  Gallienne’s  story 
was  one  by  Mr.  Norman  Duncan,  “ The 
Healer  from  Far-Away  Cove,”  in  which 
this  rare  book  furnishes  as  potent  sug- 
gestions to  the  superstitious  Ishmael  Roth 
as  those  which  dominate  the  mind  of  the 
romantic  Perdita. 

The  instances  of  coincidence  in  plots 
come  often  under  the  editor’s  notice,  and 
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in  some  there  is  almost  a suggestion  of 
telepathic  correspondence.  Some  ideas, 
however  novel,  are  sometimes,  so  to  speak, 
^ in  the  air.”  There  is  a progressive  course 
of  scientific  dev^elopment,  and  it  does  not 
seem  strange  to  us  that  the  idea  of  the 
origin  of  species  as  advaneetl  by  Darwin 
in  one  quarter  of  the  globe  should  corre- 
spond with  that  conceived  at  the  same 
time  and  so  soon  after  advanecxl  by 
Wallace  in  another.  But  we  confess  to 
some  surprise  when  within  the  same  week, 
as  once  happened,  we  receive  two  stories, 
one  from  a well-known  writer  in  New 
England  and  the  other  from  a promising 
new  Western  author,  both  dealing  with  a 
very  uncommon  and  yet  almost  identical 
situation  in  which  the  Governor  of  a 
State  was  called  upon  to  exercise  his  pre- 
rogative of  pardon. 

Ill 

While  the  bold  trope  and  the  strange 
incident  and  situation  will  to  the  end  of 
time  arrest  the  attention  of  the  human 
mind  and  engage  its  interest — as  is  in- 
timated in  our  use  of  the  term  “ novel  ” 
^ as  applied  to  works  of  fiction  generally — 
yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  reader  of  cul- 
tivated sensibility  is  not  satisfied  until  he 
sees  the  old,  the  eternal,  spirit  in  the  new 
thing  or  condition.  Therefore  it  is  that 
the  greatest  modern  fiction  depends  for 
its  interest  mainly  upon  the  subjective 
mystery  of  our  common  human  nature 
rather  than  upon  the  unusual  external 
circumstance. 

The  greatest  creative  authors  of  an- 
cient and  modern  times  do  not  owe  their 
distinction  to  the  faculty  of  invention. 
Taking  Shakspere  as  the  most  eminent 
example,  all  his  plays,  if  we  except  The 
Tempest,  are,  as  to  their  material,  bor- 
rowed from  other  sources.  He  was  no 
inventor  of  plots.  To  him  the  familiar 
and  the  eternal  only  were  present,  and 
wherever  he  found  these  he  was  at  home, 
and  his  genius  was  prompted  to  the  cre- 
ative transformation  of  the  material  at 
1 hand,  from  whatever  source  this  material 
may  have  been  derived. 

What  supreme  significance  there  is  in 
this  creative  transformation  is  very  well 
shown  in  Professor  Lounsbury’s  compari- 
son of  Shakspere’s  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
with  Dryden’s  All  for  Love,  in  which  the 
same  characters  are  [^resented,  but  without 


a trace  of  those  characteristics  which  make 
the  former  play  one  of  tlie  most  aston- 
ishing exhibitions  the  poet  has  alTordcd  of 
that  almost  divine  insight  and  intuition 
which  enabled  him  to  comprehend  at  a 
glance  that  complete  whole  of  which  oth- 
er men  after  painful  toil  learn  but  a 
beggarly  part.” 

Shakspere  was  no  scholar,  and  he,  less 
than  Ben  Jonson  of  his  own  time,  or  than 
Milton  later — or,  indeed,  than  any  other 
great  English  poet — represented  in  his 
spirit,  in  a direct  line  of  continuity,  that 
culture  which  began  in  Hellas,  and  was 
revived  and  extended  by  the  Renais- 
sance. He  stood  alone.  Not  only  was  his 
w^hole  w'ork  as  a dramatic  artist  in  such 
complete  revolt  from  the  canons  of  clas- 
sicism that  for  a century  and  a half, 
from  Ben  Jonson  to  Voltaire,  the  critics 
declared  that  he  had  no  art,  but  his 
creative  work  in  no  way  depended  for 
its  charm,  as  did  Milton’s,  upon  associa- 
tion with  any  older  art;  it  was  a fresh 
and  wholly  original  embodiment  like  that 
he  gave  his  Ariel.  He  was  the  source  of 
a new  stream  of  human  culture,  char- 
acteristically English,  which  was,  indeed, 
to  unite  with  all  other  streams,  but  yet 
remain  as  distinct  and  singular  as  the 
Gulf  Stream  in  the  Atlantic. 

What  wonder  that  the  distinguished 
artist,  to  whom  the  best  of  his  craft  in 
America  and  England  delight  to  give 
preference,  should  find  in  the  world  of 
Shakspere’s  creation  the  noblest  motifs 
for  his  ripest  art  ? 

IV 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  high 
art  as  homelike  in  the  rigidly  domestic 
sense — it  is  so  free,  so  unroofed,  so  out 
in  the  open.  But  Shaksi>ere’s  art — as 
being  nearest  nature,  nearest  the  human 
heart,  and,  with  all  the  conceits  on  the 
surface  of  its  expression  characteristic  of 
Elizabethan  literature,  so  primary  and 
elemental  at  its  depths — is  nearest  home. 
Especially  near  to  the  English  home, 
though  in  an  Italian  setting,  is  the 
sentiment  of  romantic  love  as  developed 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet — so  natural  is  it.  so 
free  from  intrigue.  And  what  is  the  im- 
pression that  by  inevitable  contrast  is  cre- 
ated in  our  minds  as  we  contcrmplate  King 
I^ar  out  on  the  heath  in  the  pitiless 
storm  ? We  do  not  need  the  Fool’s  words. 
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He  that  has  a hoii^e  to  put  his  head  in, 
has  a good  head -piece. 

to  lead  us  to  the  thought  of  a sheltered 
home  where  is  all  that  the  old  King  lacks 
— love  like  Cordelia’s,  comfort  and  peace. 

No  poet  is  so  fitly  associated  with  the 
Yule-tide  and  the  Yule-flame.  The  first 
recorded  enactment  .of  King  Lear  on  the 
stage  is  as  plaid  before  the  King’s  Maj- 
esty at  Whitehall  upon  S.  Stephen’s 
Night,  in  Christmas  Holidaies.”  As  in 
Shakspere,  so  in  the  Christmas  season,  the 
primitive  and  elemental  prevail.  Almost 
it  might  be  called  the  Pelasgic  season, 
so  closely  is  it  associated  with  native  con- 
ditions and  with  sentiments  entertained 
by  the  old  peoples  who  were  rooted  in  the 
soil,  and  to  whom  the  bond  of  family  was 
a sacrament.  For  the  time  we  repudiate 
modernity,  and  are  even  indulgent  to 
old  pagan  superstitions  which  belonged  to 
the  season  before  its  Christian  transfor- 
mation. Santa  Claus  is  but  a survival  of 
the  friendly  sprites  of  the  underworld — 
dwarfs,  maybe,  but  surely  of  old  Titanic 
kinship — who  at  this  season  were  wont  to 
be  especially  busy  in  oflSces  of  good-will 
to  men.  The  oldest  humanity  is  thus 
brought  into  the  new  fold. 

Yet  at  this  season,  when  the  home  feel- 
ing seems  to  have  its  strongest  and  fullest 
expression,  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
how  far  we  are  removed  from  the  narrow 
and  despotic  bond  of  that  ancient  time 
to  which  we  have  momentarily  reverted. 
Freedom  has  been  gained  for  us  through 
the  progressive  development  of  human 
culture.  ' Hellenic  and,  later,  the  Roman 
culture  was  distracted  from  the  old  prim- 
itive feeling,  drawn  towards  objects  of 
aesthetic  and  intellectual  interest  in  no 
way  associated  with  domestic  sentiment 
— towards  external  architecture,  the  stat- 
ues, the  temple,  the  forum, — life  becom- 
ing mostly  an  out-of-door  affair.  But 
in  our  life  of  to-day  culture  enters  and 
enriches  the  home.  Life  itself  has  become 
so  much  an  art,  on  natural  lines,  that  all 
art  is  in  intimate  alliance  with  it. 

In  this  country  the  domestic  feeling  is 
not  so  intense  as  it  was  two  or  three  gen- 
erations ago,  when  it  was  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  country  life  that  de- 
pended upon  the  actual  tillage  of  the  soil 
and  was  content  with  the  simple  con- 
ditions of  a purely  agricultural  economy. 


But  just  as  we  are  now  beginning  to  see 
a new  and  better  kind  of  country  living 
as  a result  of  progress  in  science  and  the 
arts  and  of  increased  wealth,  so  do  we 
also  see  w'hat  transformation  of  home 
life  has  been  going  on,  to  its  great  ad- 
vantage and  enlargement,  through  the 
very  influences  that,  while  broadening 
domestic  feeling  and  giving  it  greater 
scope  and  variety,  have  diminished  its 
intensity.  As  in  all  other  forms  of  hu- 
man progress,  the  operation  of  a blind 
but  impe^rative  instinct  has  given  place 
to  a higher  rational  development. 

This  reasonable  conduct  of  family  life, 
though  it  weakens  what  we  may  call  do- 
mestic solidarity,  formerly  almost  com- 
pulsory, conduces  to  greater  domestic 
happiness,  through  the  freer  play  of  home 
activities,  as  must  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  can  recall  the  older  conditions,  .so 
intolerant  of  individual  freedom. 

The  effect  of  this  transformation  of 
home  life  upon  literature,  whether  in  the 
form  of  books  or  of  periodicals,  has  been 
very  great.  These  happy  homes — happier 
because  they  are  hospitable  to  a broad  and 
generous  culture — have  through  that  hos- 
pitality stimulated  our  writers  to  efforts 
which  in  every  field  of  literary  activity 
have  had  results  surpassing  the  products 
of  any  other  period.  The  artistic  require- 
ments of  such  work  are  more  exacting, 
and  they  are  better  met. 

Conventions  once  despotic  are  relaxed; 
but  the  relaxation  is  not  so  great  or  so 
general  as  to  give  the  family  magazine 
that  freedom  of  scope  and  treatment 
which  is  accorded  to  the  book.  As  a 
matter  of  choice,  that  freedom  is  not  de- 
sirable; the  lack  of  it  in  no  way  diminish- 
es the  flexibility  and  variety  of  magazine 
literature,  which  is  ever  becoming  more 
and  more  distinct  from  that  of  the  book, 
and,  because  of  that  distinction,  more 
attractive  in  it>  own  proper  field.  We 
have  thus  a new  kind  of  literature,  the 
development  of  which  is  exceedingly  in- 
tcTCsting.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a literature 
of  fiction — if  we  may  return  to  our  first 
note,  at  the  oi)ening  of  this  Study — it 
depends  for  its  distinction  not  mainly 
upon  the  inventive  ingenuity  of  writers, 
or  upon  their  rigid  adherenee  to  classic 
standards  of  form  and  diction,  but,  first 
of  all,  upon  their  creative  power  and  in- 
sight— upon  the  informing  spirit. 
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cDii tinned,  ‘‘you  see  these  eau  he  re- 

moved easily  with  this-year  umhreir.  Come 
for'ard,  my  ymin;;  friend,  and  show  tliat 
your  desires  for  tliein  there  »:ifts  is  j;en- 
Aooine,  and  that  you  are  not  aeehooated 
nnuely  by  a thirst  for  the  blood  <il  a feller- 
eritter.”  Harley  iirown  ste|)|H‘d  up  and 
took  the  iiinbrelia,  but  his  ellorts  met  with 
rather  meagre  reward.  The  dog  constantly 
tugged  at  liis  eliain  and  made  tlie  most 
frantic  eiroils  to  reaeh  the  throat  of  Harley. 
After  ten  minutes'  work  he  suee«*<*ded  in 
hooking  off  a cliina  doll  and  a meerschaum 
pipe,  but  as  the  labels  had  been  lost  from 
iioth  articles  the  situation  was  not  materi- 
ally improved. 

**  Gentlemen,”  began  Caleb,  keeping  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  tree.  “ we  must  try 
other  tactics.  We  must  not  be  discouraged.” 

“ See  here,  old  man,”  interrupU‘d  Harley 
Hrown,  “ let  up  on  that  and  tell  us  what 
we're  going  to  do.”  The  scientist  swayed 
around  and  looked  down  at  Harley. 

“Young  man,”  lie  said,  slowly,  “your 
v(*ry  brilliant  igee  of  an  uinbreir  don't 
s(‘em  to  pan  out.  I never  thought  it  would. 
Set  down  and  remain  calm.  I will  now 
])roj)ose  a plan  myself.  We  will  ro|)e  olT 
them  gifts.  Is  there  any  cow-man  liere  who 
knows  how  to  sling  a lariat?” 

The  stock-growing  interests  did  not  seem 
to  be  represented.  proba]>ly  from  the  fact 
that  there  was  also  a Christmas  entertain- 
ment that  night  down  at  South  Fork. 

Very  well:  I can  do  it  myself,”  resumed 
Caleb.  “ Somebody  please  get  me  a clothes- 
line.” Uncle  Dan  Hannock  dej)arted  for 
the  line,  and  while  he  was  gone  Mr.  Plum- 
mer's partner  entertained  us  with  a slight 
dissertation  on  the  dog  in  literature.  Wlieii 
tlie  line  came  he  made  a noose  and  begaiii 
operations,  but  he  soon  found  that  he  stocul 


loo  near  the  ceiling  for  successful  effort,  so 
lie  turn(*d  it  over  to  Harley  lirown.  All 
llarle\  succeeded  in  doing  was  to  get  the 
noose*  fast  around  a top  branch,  and  to  shako 
off  a few  parcels,  all  of  which  fell  within 
the  <l(»g  zom‘,  and  only  serveei  to  e.xasperate 
him  further. 

Cah‘b  Huff  again  offered  a suggestion; 
“ Let  the  party  what  got  the  line  go  and 
f(*teh  a goeiil  bamboo  lish-pole.”  Uncle  Dan 
was  back  with  tin*  jxile  so  soon  that  Caleb 
had  scarcely  warmed  up  on  the  probability 
of  dogs  on  other  ])lam*ts.  much  to  his  dis- 
appointment. He  took  the  j>oIe.  ailixed  a 
shingle  nail  in  the  end,  and  with  an  elalx)- 
rate  flourish  turneel  and  Ix'gan  angling  for 
presents.  I'his  plan  provexl  rather  effect- 
ive, ;inel  he*  e-ontiniieMl  te)  e)pe*rate  it. 

He  had  taken  e)!!'  ])erhaps  half  of  the 
j>j-ese*nts  and  grae*e*fully  wave*el  them  to  the 
pe*e»ple  eiii  the*  end  e)f  the  |H>le,  after  present- 
ing eaeh  te>  the  ministe*r,  twe*nty  fe*e‘t  away, 
fe>r  him  to  re*ad  the  label,  when,  on  starting 
to  turn  baek  te)  the  trex*  te)  get  ane)ther,  and 
in  the*  midst  e)f  an  apre)pe)s  ejue)tatie)n  from 
“ the  fe'ller.''  suddenly  at  a te'irilic  leap  of 
the  baby's  pet  the*  chain  snappe*el.  The  old 
partnt*r  u1te*re*el  e)ne  yell  e)f  ce)nste*rnation. 
Then  lie*  pre) je*e*teel  himself  eU)wn  the  aisle 
he*ael  first,  like  an  arreiw.  His  Vele)e*ity  was 
no  gre*ate*r  than  the*  e)ee-asion  ele‘niande*d  : the 
lamb  was  ele^se*  be*hinel.  In  the  past  the* 
chure'h  eloeu*  hael  e)pe*ne*el  in,  but  tliis  time,  in 
grace*ful  re*ee)gnit iein  of  the  exige‘ncie's  of  the 
situatiein.  it  e>pe*ned  out.  Cah*b  Huff  went  on 
into  s|>ae*e,  with  the  eleig  at  his  heels.  The 
minister  and  Harley  Hreiwn  distributed  the 
rest  of  the*  presents. 

W'e*  ke*pt  the*  tree  staneling  in  a back  lot 
fe)r  months.  he»ping  te)  have  the  pleasure  of 
lynching  Plumme*r  e»n  it  : but  he  was  never 
seen  in  our  camp  again. 
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Arctic  Whaling  of  To-day 

BV  JAMES  B.  CONNOLLY 


IN  the  old  days,  after  the  lookout’s  cry 
of  “There  she  blows!”  it  was  out 
wdth  the  boats,  a long  row  and  a fear- 
some approach,  a hand-harpoon  at  close 
range,  a hurried  backing  to  be  at  a safe 
distance  when  the  “flurry”  should  be 
on,  and  following  that,  if  they  were  in 
luck,  a hazardous  tow  in  the  wake  of  the 
enraged  whale,  with  a final  tedious  try- 
ing-out  aboard  ship.  But  the  modern 
method  is  different. 

It  was  in  northern  latitudes,  and  near- 
ing the  end  of  a characteristic  sort  of 
day  for  that  part  of  the  world, — lower- 
ing sky  and  a gently  tossing  green-gray 
sea, — when  from  the  rock-marked  pas- 
sage of  Troldfjordsund  this  little  wha- 
ler steamed  out  into  the  open.  South- 
west’ard,  as  she  left  the  last  hill  of  the 
Norwegian  shore  astern,  arose,  red  and 
white  banded,  the  high  shaft  of  Fruhol- 
men,  farthest  north  of  all  the  world’s 
light-houses;  and  eastward,  somewhere 
beyond  the  mists,  was  North  Cape,  rough 
and  jagged,  farthest  north  for  summer 
tourists,  and  doubtless  at  that  very  mo- 
ment beset  by  a ship-load  or  so  of  them, 
awaiting  the  advent  of  that  most  un- 
reliable performer  the  midnight  sun. 

Only  eighty  feet  over  all,  with  less 
than  two  feet  of  freeboard  at  her  waist, 
the  Sky  (ten  seemed  a puny  craft  for  the 
rather  large  business  of  whale-killing. 
It  was  her  equipment,  of  course,  that 
made  her  strength.  Forward,  on  a plat- 
form set  directly  in  her  bow,  she  mount- 

Copyrijfht,  1902.  by  iH-irpcr  and 


ed  a heavy -built  muzzle  - loading  har- 
l)Oon  - gun ; and  on  her  forward  d(*c*k 
she  carried  a lot  of  appurtenant  ma- 
chinery— winches,  hoists,  and  one  thing  or 
other,  which  were  to  warp  in  the  whales 
by-and-by;  and  in  the  hold  under  all  of 
that  were  any  number  of  lance-harpoons 
and  miles  of  stout  line,  the  harpoons  laid 
out  in  even  rows,  and  the  line  precisely 
coiled.  ' 

Aloft  and  lashed  to  the  foremast-head 
was  a barrel  in  which  the  lookout  stood, 
buried  to  his  eyes,  and  on  a comfortable 
plank  beside  the  wheel  sat  the  helmsman. 
Behind  the  helmsman  was  the  skipper, 
w^ho,  leaning  easily  against  a supporting 
beam,  head  and  shoulders  above  the  roof- 
less wheel-house,  swept  the  sea  ahead 
and  all  about  with  blue  eyes  that  had 
searched  the  sea  for  thirty-five  years  with 
just  the  same  keen  sweep.  On  her  port 
quarter,  half  a mile  away,  and  also  paint- 
ed a dull  sea-green,  was  the  Skyften\s 
tender,  a powerful  iron  tug,  which  was 
later  on  to  tow  the  whales  to  the  trying- 
out  station  at  Troldfjord. 

So  w^e  steamed  into  the  Arctic. 

Three  nights  later  the  Skyfien  is  cruis- 
ing between  the  seventy- fourth  and  seven- 
ty-fifth degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  tr> 
the  eastward  of  Bear  Island,  that  lonely 
half-way  station  for  Norway  and  Spitz- 
bergen.  It  is  a perfect  arctic  evening. 
The  sea  is  still  gently  tossing,  but  th(‘ 
shifting  clouds  are  gone:  the  sky  is  clear 
and  the  midnight  sun  is  glowing. 

Brothers.  All  rij^hts  reserved. 
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TfU;  Crow's-nest.  “Whale  ahead! 


way  of  its  trunnions,  pats  the  breocli  of 
it,  nods  his  head,  shoots  a look  at  tlie  sea 
around,  then  up  at  the  mast-head,  and, 
Where  away  ?’^  he  hails. 

Ahead — a point  on  the  port  bow.” 

The  skipper  watches  until  they  blow 
aprain.  “I  see — still  the  two.”  His  eyes 
scan  the  sea  about  him.  And  off  to  the 
cast  is  another — also  a blue  whale — and  a 
large  one.  See  him  blow!  And  yet  an- 
other one  — a fin” — he  waves  his  hand 
toward  the  spot — “ that  one  away  to  the 
west — yes.  But  the  two  ahead  for  us.” 
He  reaches  for  the  key  of  the  telegraph- 


machine  clamped  to  tlie  rail  at  his  right 
hand  (it  is  an  invention  of  his  own), 
and  signals  for  full  speed  ahead.  He 
throws  a glance  to  the  mast-head — Watch 
out,  Peder.”  He  half-turns  toward  the 
wheel-house.  “Have  a care  now,  Fred.” 

The  crew  begin  to  wake  up.  The  man 
at  the  mast-head  leans  forward;  the  man 
at  the  wheel  rejects  the  comfortable  plank 
and  stands  on  his  feet.  Down  below,  we 
know  that  the  engineer  has  ears  only  for 
the  bell  and  eyes  for  the;  dial.  On  the 
])latform  the  skipper  works  the  gun  from 
right  to  left  and  up  and  down,  and  nods 
again.  He  is  waiting. 

At  a nine-knot  clip  the  Shytien  hops 
along,  and  soon  we  begin  to  get  near 
where  they  are  playing.  Ahead  of  us  and 
slightly  to  one  side  they  come  heaving  up 
out  of  the  sea.  The  head  rises — not  high, 
at  least  not  high  enough  to  let  us  see  tlie 
great  jaws  from  the  deck;  but  we  know 
the  jaws  are  there,  a 
dozen  feet  in  length. 
A long,  lazy  plunge, 
and  the  head  is  sub- 
merged. t'p  again. 
Whuss-s-s!  one  blows 
— Whuss-s-s!  the  oth- 
er blows.  And  they 
bowl  along  as  com- 
panionably  as  a pair 
of  ponies  to  harness. 
Without  for  an  in- 
stant taking  his  e^’es 
oif  them,  the  skii)per 
reaches  his  hand  for 
the  telegraph-machine, 
and  sets  the  key  at 
the  six-knot  mark. 

Even  at  this  1ow(t 
speed  we  are  gaining 
rapidly  on  them, — 
too  rapidly  for  the  skipper,  who  al- 

ways likes  to  know  how  they  are  head- 
ing, and  what  their  probable  move- 

ments arc  to  be,  before  he  gets  to  too 
close  quarters,  so  that  at  the  crucial 
moment  there  will  be  no  mistake.  He 
signals  for  five  knots.  We  are  witliin 
two  hundred  yards  of  th<‘m,  within  the 
region  of  the  oily,  bubl)ly  sp<»ts  that  show 
where  they  lately  hn^ke  water.  It  is  a 
choppy  little  sea  all  about,  but  the<t* 
spots,  where  all  is  smooth  as  v(dv(*t,  sug- 
gest th(‘  power  and  size  of  the  creatures. 

Four  knots.  We  have  <lrawn  nearer  by 
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water,  and  there  is  dread  throughout  the 
ship.  The  man  at  the  wheel  grips  the 
spokes  till  his  wrists  cramx) — he  is  aching 
to  do  something,  but  dares  not  speak;  the 
man  at  the  mast-head  is  almost  out  of  his 
barrel,  and  speaking  soft  words  to  the 
skipper,  who,  with  his  fingers  to  the 
trigger  and  body  crouched,  seems  to  hear 
nothing,  but  betraying  by  the  sinews  in 
the  back  of  his  neck  that  his  jaws  are 
clinched.  Up  they  come  with  their  backs 
looming  roundly.  From  the  deck  you 
think  you  could  leap  on  the  back  of 
either,  but  their  great  bulk  lends  decep- 
tion— they  are  yet  fifty  feet  away.  They 
h\o.v  and  the  vapory  spray  comes  almost 
aboard.  They  take  a sudden  slant  across 
our  bow.  The  skipper  crooks  his  fore- 
finger, and  the  ship  swings  in  behind 
them.  We  are  near  them  again,  nearer 
than  ever.  The  skipper  holds  the  gun  on 
one  and  then  on  the  other — he  seems  to 
be  uncertain  which  he  will  try  for; 
they  are  moving  ahead  all  the  time — he 
can’t  get  them  both,  and  one  is  bigger 
than  the  other.  Only  a man  of  genius 
or  one  with  nerve  entirely  gone  would 
hesitate  at  such  a moment.  But  the 
skipper  hesitates — and  we  try  to  remem- 
ber the  tales  they  tell  of  his  skill.  He 
lets  them  go  under  again.  He  decides 
upon  one  — follows  the  dark  shadow 
under  water,  keeps  the  sights  on  while 
the  head  comes  up,  while  the  spouting 
spray  blows  back, — keeps  the  sights  on 
while  the  great  head  goes  down  and  the 
immense  back  rises  and  humps  again. 
A cross  - sea  catches  the  Shyiten  and 
threatens  to  shift  his  aim — he  swings  the 
gun  back;  the  level  sun  shoots  into  his 
eyes  and  forces  him  to  pull  down  the 
I)eak  of  his  cap.  He  says  something  soft- 
ly, lets  the  dark  body  sink  again,  picks 
the  shadow  of  it  up — it  rises,  head,  shoul- 
der, back — the  wind  blows  the  spouting 
steam  aboard,  but  he  minds  it  not — picks 
out  his  si>ot,  waits  for  it,  lowers  the 
muzzle,  raises  it,  depresses  it — “Good 
God !”  breathes  somebody,  “ won’t  he  ever 
shoot?”  — rises  on  his  toes  once  more, 
crouches,  and  then — 

“ Wee-hay!”  he  roars,  this  man  who  has 
killed  his  thousands — “ Wee-hay!”  he  bel- 
lows, under  the  strain  of  it,  and  he  has 
been  hunting  whales  for  thirty-five  years. 
Wee-hay ! and  boom ! — they  come  to- 
gether— the  flame  and  the  cloud  of 


smoke.  The  harpoon  we  are  not  quick 
enough  to  see,  but  the  line  that  follows  it 
we  do  see.  From  our  bow  to  the  back  of 
that  great  creature  it  leaps — a long  leap — 
a hundred  feet — and  where  the  line  stops 
we  know  the  harpoon  is  buried.  Back  of 
the  shoulder  and  just  above  the  water- 
line we  know  it  has  gone — lance  and 
shank  beneath  the  shiny  dark  blue  skin 
— five  feet  of  iron  into  the  middle  of  the 
whale. 

The  huge  bulk  stops  dead  for  one  short 
amazed  breath,  and  then  goes  down.  We 
see  his  great  body  shooting  under  the  sur- 
face. He  is  barely  clear  of  us  on  the 
other  side  when  he  comes  up,  and  so  close 
that — but  we  forget  the  closeness  in  the 
great  red  jag  on  his  side. 

He  quivers  with  rage  or  pain — which, 
we  do  not  know — and  furiously  beats  the 
sea.  Head  up,  and  bam ! Flukes  up,  and 
whack!  Fifteen  feet  from  tip  to  ti|) — we 
are  glad  to  be  aboard  something  that  is 
not  in  the  way  of  those  flukes.  New 
foam  and  new  waves  mark  the  surface  of 
the  sea;  the  foam  is  tinged  with  red,  and 
the  waves  rock  the  little  Sky f fen  like  a 
short  cross  - chop.  A hundred  frantic 
leaps  to  tear  loose  from  this  thing  that 
has  got  him,  a minute’s  furious  flurry, 
and  he  is  off. 

Head  beating  and  tail  lashing  out,  he 
is  off,  with  a red  wake  behind  him,  and 
we  are  off  after  him.  The  skipper  reaches 
for  the  indicator — that  is  for  the  engi- 
neer; his  right  arm  waves — that  is  for 
the  helmsman.  The  screw  churns,  the 
spokes  whirl,  and  we  come  about  on  our 
heel  so  fast  and  abruptly  that  our  scup- 
pers scoop  into  the  sea,  and  the  line  whip- 
ping out  of  the  hold,  along  the  deck  and 
through  the  chock  in  her  bow,  is  like  an 
electric  thing. 

“ The  grenade,  it  did  not  explode?”  in- 
quires the  skipper. 

“ I did  not  hear  it,”  says  the  man  aloft. 

“ No,  I think  not.  Let  him  have  plenty 
of  line,  then,  for  he  is  a strong  fellow.” 

He  certainly  is  a strong  fellow,  and 
runs  out  two  hundred  fathom  of  line  in 
the  first  burst,  towing  the  Skyffen  faster 
than  slic  ever  went  under  her  own  steam. 
Fifteen  knots  is  her  pace  now,  with 
twelve  hundred  feet  of  line  out,  and  going 
faster  than  ever.  When  for  one  moment 
the  line  slacks  it  is  whisked  into  the 
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double  winch,  and  the  clutch  put  on.  The 
clutch  means  that  all  the  steam-power  of 
the  Sky f ten  is  put  up  ajraiiist  the  whale; 
hut  he,  walking  off  again,  minds  not  the 
clutch,  and  the  line  is  slacked  away  for 
}]im,  for  when  he  do(‘S  that  he  is  mad. 
‘^What’s  the  use^  let  him  run  it  out,’’ 
says  the  skipper.  The  line  is  slacked 
away  for  him,  and  over  lier  how  and  out- 
board it  goes,  s(piirniing  like  a live  wire. 
Were  she  a wood- 
en vessel  there 
would  be  fire  and 
Mnoke  forward, 
but  she  is  all  iron, 
and  the  line  only 
whips  out  and 
whirs  away. 

“ A strong  f(d- 
low,  and  longer 
than  the  ship.  A 
hundred  barrels  if 
lie  does  not  part 
the  line.^^  The 
skipper  is  stand- 
ing on  the  plat- 
form, while  the 
spray  of  the  head- 
sea  comes  over  the 
ship’s  how  and 
splutters  over  his 
boots. 

Four  hundred 
fathom  are  out 
now — nearly  half 
a mile.  The  five- 
hundred  mark  is 
in  sight  below, 
and  another  five- 
hiindred  fathom 
is  bent  on.  The 
first  coil  goes — five  hundred  fathom  that 
is;  six  hundred  go — seven — more  than 
three-cpiarters  of  a mile  of  line.  Tlie 
eight-hundred-fathom  mark  is  in  sight 
before  he  slacks. 

When  the  bomb  does  not  explode,  it 
makes  work — warp  in,”  says  the  skipper. 

Slowly  rolling  back  comes  the  line.  It 
is  a long  heavy  heave  with  the  whale  on 
the  end  of  it.  It  is  nearly  all  in  at  last ; 
fifty  fathom  are  yet  to  come,  when  he  is 
off  again.  Straight  ahead  he  goes,  and 
we  cannot  sec  that  he  has  lost  any  of  his 
speed.  But  tlie  skipper  is  impatii'nt. 

Bring  another  harpoon  and  take  a turn 
on  the  winch.  There  are  tliose  other  fel- 


lows spouting  about,  and  fine  weather  for 
whaling." 

Against  that  friction  the  line  goes  out 
more  slowly.  He  is  getting  tired  now. 
He  slacks  jM'rei'ptibly,  and  the  line  comes 
iiT  more*  rapi<lly.  It  is  all  di-ad-weight 
until  th(‘r(‘  are  h‘ss  than  twenty  fathom 
left,  with  the  line  running  straiglit  down 
towards  bottom.  Tlie  strain  eonu‘s  off 
sudd(ndy,  and  we  gather  about  to  see  him 
rist'.  He  must 
he  ])retty  near  a 
dead  whale  by 
this  time.  He 
(*oines  up,  hut  not 
(U‘ad.  Almost  he- 
n<‘ath  the  how  lu' 
ris('s.  Bam!  bam! 
the  great  fluk(‘s 
are  lifted 
the  air  an  d 
brought  down  in 
what  we  coii- 
eeived  to  he  his 
dying  struggle. 
Til  cy  almost 
strike  the  rail,  he 
is  so  close;  and 
his  round  hack, 
as  he  throws  him- 
self, is  above  us 
as  we  look  at  him 
from  the  deck. 

We  have  for- 
gotten the  skip- 
per, when  sudden- 
ly, Wee-hay ! we 
hear  his  war- 
ery  — the  second 
explosion  — the 
smoke — the  leap- 
ing lino  behind  the  lance — the  chunk  of 
the  buried  harpoon,  the  startled  pause, 
the  shooting  dive,  the  rise,  the  flurry, 
and  then  the  spouting  blood. 

He  swims  in  blind  circles,  and  we  fol- 
low him  with  the  wheel.  Around  and 
around,  and  with  every  spout  growing 
feebler.  Around  and  around  until  he 
drifts  rather  than  swims,  and  the  red 
fountain-play  has  become  no  more  than 
a weak  little  bubbling.  One  last  weak  lit- 
tle thrashing  rise,  one  last  weak  little 
trickling  of  thin  red  blood,  one  last  little 
roll,  and  — quiet.  ‘‘Did  you  hear  it, 
Peder — the  bomb?”  asks  the  skipper. 

“The  bomb?  yes,”  answers  the  man 
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aluft.  Well  forward  and  into  his  lungs, 
1 think.” 

‘‘  Into  his  lungs,  yes ; that’s  what  did 
the  business.  Haul  him  now  and  make 
him  fast  alongside.  A prreat  big  fellow. 
The  biggest  whale  of  all  is  the  blue  whale 
— and  this  one  of  the  biggest  of  all  the 
blue  whales — longer  than  the  Skytten — 
more  than  eighty  feet — ^yes.  Warp  him 
in  and  stand  by  with  the  chains.  A hun- 
dred barrels  of  fine  oil — warp  him  in.” 

He  was  the  fourth  of  seven  whales  killed 
by  the  skipper  and  turned  over  to  the* 
tug  that  week.  All  told,  there  were  eight 
harpooned.  Among  the  other  seven  were 
those  that  resisted  more  fiercely  during 
some  particular  stage  of  the  killing. 
Thus,  there  was  the  whale  that  towed  us 
at  better  than  a twenty-knot  clip  in  a 
lively  chop,  during  which  the  skipper 
stood  on  the  gun-platform  watching  for 
a chance  to  take  in  the  slack,  with  sea 
and  spray  deluging  him;  there  was  the 
whale  that  fought  us  hard  for  two  hours, 
and  who,  when  we  had  him  under  the 
how  and  were  happy  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  ours,  with  the  skipper  about  to  give 


him  the  second  iron,  sudili  iily  divcil,  part- 
ed the  line,  and  left  us  forever;  there  wa'^ 
the  big  fellow  that  stood  off  a whole  school 
of  blubber  - cutters — ‘Mhe  little  fighting 
whales,”  they  call  them  up  there — fought 
fifteen  or  twenty  of  tliein  for  an  lumr  or 
more — and  the  little  fighting  whales  with 
teeth  like  horse's  teeth  — fought  them 
until  the  skipper  said  that  even  the  iron 
was  more  merciful,  and  the  iron  let  him 
have,  at  which,  the  blubber-cutters  fl(  e- 
ing,  he  fought  us  for  another  hour,  and 
then  was  not  vaiu|uished  until  he  had 
been  given  the  second  harpoon  and.  after 
that,  double-lanced  with  a long  knife  a>  he 
was  winched  alongside.  He  was  a power- 
ful fellow — they  were  all  powerful — but 
that  one  of  whose  hunt  and  death  the  de- 
tails are  given  offered  possibly  the  ne>f«t 
typical  example  of  all-round  a«'tion. 

So  it  is  done  nowaday-.  It  is  more 
businesslike  than  the  old  way.  That  it  is 
as  interesting  may  be  a matter  for  argu- 
ment; but  it  offers  variety  and  excite- 
ment, it  is  quicker  and  more  certain,  and 
more  in  keeping  with  modern  notions. 


A Husband  to  a Wife 

A’K  MARY  SINTON  LEWIS 

Tell  mo,  my  dearest,  that  thy  love  for  me 

Is  dead,  then  turn  and  look  into  my  eyt‘> : 
Thou  still  shalt  find  a share  of  Paradis* 
ilas  lingered  there — my  boundless  love  for  tlav. 
So  thou  shalt  hear  nor  pleadings,  dear,  nor  sigh-. 
But  I shall  coldly  stand  and  quietly. 

Nor  touch  thy  hand,  nor  smooth  thy  hair,  nnr  b*- 
Thy  lover,  for  my  love  will  make  me  wise 
And  strong  to  be  thy  helper,  that  we  bitle 
Together — though  apart.  Not  hand  in  hand 
Into  the  morning,  as  true  lovers  might. 

But  still  together,  ever  side  by  sidi* — 

Because  we  share  one  grief  and  understand 
Let  us  walk  bravely  forth  into  the  night. 
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IT  was  Aradaino  Kolaiid  who  uttorod 
f)ic>r*  burning  words,  on  tho  soatTold: 
“()  Jdbcrty!  Liberty!  bo\v  many 
eriiiies  are  eoimnitted  in  tby  name 
Civilization  in  tlie  nineteenth  and  twen* 
tiotli  etmtnries,  like  lii»erty  in  the  t'i^rb- 
teerith,  is  one  of  those  eateliwords  tliat 
liavo  been  used  to  eovcr  up  all  sorts  of 
wiek<‘dness.  What  crimes  have  not  l)eon 
committrd  in  tlai  name  of  (dvilizat itm  ? 
Tlio  division  of  eontinents  into  spht'rcs  of 
influence;  the  seizure  of  tiTritory  by  the 
^XYonix  in  utter  defiance  of  rifrht  and  jus- 
tice; the  laying?  waste  of  populous  and 
prosperous  refrions,  with  reckless  slu'ddinp 
of  innocent  blood  and  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  private  and  jniidie  proptTty — all 
such  crimes  Ijave  })(^<*n  eommittt'd  on  the 
plea  that  the  causes  of  civilization  would 
h('  advanced  thereby.  It  w'oiild  he  indeed 
>tranf^e  if  the  cause  of  civilization  could 
ever  he  advan(*ed  by  a resort  to  barbarous 
metho<ls.  One  rni^ht  as  well  try  to  kindle 
a hro  by  pouring*  water  on  t}j('  fuel. 

I fxrant  that  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
W('st  have  done  a ^reat  deal  of  ^ood  in 
ludpin^r  to  raise  mankind  to  a higher 
](‘vel.  But  it  cannot  he  dcaiied  that  tlie 
means  often  employed  to  this  (*nd  deserve 
just  condemnation.  The  way  to  lift  up 
a nation  from  a lower  to  a hi^lier  plane 
of  civilization  is  not  by  wa^intr  a^rainst 
it  a war  of  concinest,  or  by  killinpr  off  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  If  it  be  said 
that  tlie  end  justifies  the  means,  then 
ouf^ht  we  to  do  evil  that  j^ood  may  conic? 
Such  a yioliey  surely  does  not  commend 
itself  to  a wise  and  practical  statesman, 
any  more  than  to  a rigid  moralist. 

There  is  a disposition  in  some  quarters 
to  confound  civilization  with  political 
ascendency.  Civilization  does  not  mean 
merely  the  possession  of  the  most  power- 
ful battle-ships  or  the  most  effective  guns. 
It  means  rather  the  victory  of  man  over 
his  environments.  It  is  a curious  fact 


that  those  nations  wliich  have  contributed 
most  to  civilization  have  falhm  a prey  to 
tlieir  less  civilized  foes.  Did  not  Egypt 
bow  to  the  supremacy  of  Persia?  Did 
not  (Iretce  pass  und<  r the  Koinan  y<»ke? 
Kona*  hm-self  liad  to  yield  to  the  bar- 
barous Teutonic  hordes  from  the  north. 
The  truth  is  that  civilization  is  the  natu- 
ral fruit  of  peace,  not  of  war. 

(Civilization  is  the  sum  of  man’s  efforts 
to  advance  from  a loweu*  to  a liigher  level. 
Every  nation  has  ha<l  problems  to  solve 
in  tlie  course  of  its  history,  and  in  reck- 
oning human  achievements  the  contribu- 
tions of  ea(*h  pco])le  should  hc'  taken  into 
account,  so  that  the  ex])eri(*nee  of  one 
should  inure  to  the  protit  of  all.  (’ivilL 
zation  may  also  he  said  to  he  a progress 
from  a natural  to  an  artificial  state.  The 
civilized  man  is  a prodiK't  of  evolution, 
and  cannot  eorne  into  being  in  a day. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  civilization 
of  the  East  should  he  tliffenait  from  that 
of  tlie  West,  o^^'ing  to  differences  in  cli- 
mate, racial  characteristics,  ami  physical 
environments.  (China  is  a true  reprosenta- 
live  of  the  Eastern  civilization,  and  the 
TTnited  States  that  of  the  Western.  For 
some  time  these  exponents  of  the  two 
principal  forms  of  civilization  stood  fa- 
cing each  other  on  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  But  now  the  United 
States  has  crossed  tlie  oe(ani  and  carried 
tla^  Western  civilization  to  tlie  ver.v  gates 
of  riiina.  Tliis  may  he  railed  an  Ameri- 
can invasion,  hut  there  sliould  he  no  con- 
flict. On  the  contrary,  each  sliould  try  to 
learn  something  from  the  otlier. 

In  the  direction  of  material  ]irogress 
America  easily  leads  the  world.  With  a 
country  rich  in  natural  re<onrees,  and  a 
people  inventive  and  enterprising,  it  is 
not  strange  tliat  she  should  grow  great 
and  prosperous.  But  there  is  grave  dan- 
ger that  Americans  ma.y  devote  too  much 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  money- 
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getting.  In  trying  to  become  rich  by 
the  shortest  road,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  higher  qualities 
of  the  heart  and  the  intellect  may  suffer. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I may 
mention  the  fact  that  business  men 
seem  to  go  on  the  theory  that  “ time  is 
money.”  In  order  to  clip  a minute  or 
two  from  the  time  they  hav^e  to  give  to 
their  meals,  they  bolt  down  their  food  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  For  the  same  reason, 
they  turn  night  into  day.  The  pursuit 
of  the  Almighty  Dollar  ” is  practically 
unremitting.  Money,  indeed,  is  a good 
thing.  But  the  price  given  for  it  in  this 
country  is  a little  too  high.  Flesh  and 
l>loo<l  cannot  possibly  bear  such  contin- 
uous strain.  Xo  wonder  we  frequently 
hear  of  business  men  falling  dead  in  the 
street  or  at  their  desk  from  heart-failure. 

I had  an  American  friend  in  China, 
who  died  only  a short  time  ago.  The 
story  of  his  life  is  rather  interesting.  lie 
went  to  China  when  he  was  a young  man. 
He  learned  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  became  an  accomplished  Chinese 
scholar.  He  adapted  himself  to  the  ways 
and  habits  of  those  among  whom  he  had 
cast  his  lot,  and  thus  became  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  Chinese  in  his  mode 
of  life.  After  spending  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  China,  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  among  the 
scenes  of  his  childhood.  Accordingly,  he 
left  China  with  no  intention  of  return- 
ing. But  he  reckoned  without  his  host. 
Xo  sooner  had  he  found  himself  in  Xew 
York  than  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  Xew  World  drove  him 
to  distraction.  He  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn  to  find  rest  and  quiet,  and  he 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  go  back 
to  China.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  a man 
bom  and  bred  in  strenuous  America  may 
prefer  the  quiet  surroundings  of  China. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  China  is  a 
country  that  does  not  recognize  the  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth.  Greater  importance 
is  given  to  intellectual  and  moral  supe- 
riority. A scholar  and  gentleman  com- 
mands greater  respect  than  a mere  mill- 
ionaire. Indeed,  the  aim  of  Chinese  edu- 
cation is  to  make  a man  a useful  and 
desirable  member  of  society, — a kind  fa- 
ther, a dutiful  son,  a loyal  subject,  a 
good  husband,  and  a faithful  friend, — 


with  enough  intellectual  culture  to  impart 
the  necessary  polish  to  the  person.  Moral 
training  may  be  regarded  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Chinese  educational  sys- 
tem, while  mental  training  is  the  su- 
perstructure. For  this  reason,  Chinese 
schools  have  until  recent  times  given 
comparatively  little  attention  to  the 
study  of  anything  else  besides  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  China.  But  in 
intellectual  endowment  the  Chinese  are 
not  inferior  to  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  The  good  work  which  Chinese 
students  in  Euroi)ean  and  American  uni- 
versities have  done  is  proof  of  this.  They 
have  been  able  not  only  to  keep  up  with 
their  studies,  but  also  to  take  high  rank 
among  their  classmates. 

Since  a man  is  bound  by  so  many  so- 
cial ties  in  China,  there  is  naturally  less 
freedom  given  to  the  individual  there 
than  in  America.  A man  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  ticKi  down  to  any  place  by 
family  associations.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, he  is  at  liberty  to  cut  loose  from 
the  home  of  his  parents  and  go  elsewhere 
to  seek  his  fortune.  He  is  not  obliged 
thenceforth  to  do  anything  for  his  father 
or  mother  at  home.  This  is  impossible 
in  China.  Every  one  in  China  is  taught 
from  his  childhood  that  he  owes  certain 
duties  to  the  family  to  which  he  l>elongs, 
and  that  of  these  duties  those  to  his 
parents  are  paramount.  He  is  not  al- 
lowed to  leave  them  in  their  old  age  to 
shift  for  themselves.  He  must  provide 
for  their  comfort  and  support. 

It  may  be  an  interesting  question  to 
ask,  which  is  the  happier  nation — China 
or  the  United  States?  If  wealth  can  give 
happiness,  .the  United  States  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  happiest  nations  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  tin* 
richest.  Unfortunately  happiness  is  one 
of  those  things  which  wealth  alone  can- 
not buy.  Discontentment  seems  often 
to  be  an  accompaniment  of  wealth.  At 
any  rate,  this  country  has  its  full  share 
of  it,  as  the  increasing  number  of  strike- 
in  recent  years  indicatc's. 

It  has  been  said  that  discontent  in  an 
individual  as  well  as  in  a nation  is  the 
most  potent  incentive  to  progress.  But 
somehow  every  one  strives  after  happi- 
ness, and  no  one  wants  discontent.  Xot- 
withstanding  China  is  a comparatively 
poor  eountrj',  I ^loubt  that  the  sum  of 
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happinc^^s  in  this  country  is  greater  than 
in  China.  The  Chinese  as  a people  are, 
on  the  whole,  satisfied  with  their  lot. 
Once  some  one  remarked  to  Prince  Kung 
that  tlie  Chinese  are  easily  governed. 

Yes/’  replied  the  PriiK‘(‘,  ‘0)ecause  tla-y 
are  iMjntented, — iniless  there  is  a famine.” 
They  an*  iinmanageahle  otdy  wlien  they 
find  themselves  face  to  face*  with  starva- 
tion and  death. 

It  may  he  ra flier  far-f(*tch(‘d  to  trace 
the  inherent  charac^teristics  of  ChiiU'se 
and  American  civilizations  to  tlie  teach- 
ings of  the  (lolden  Rule  as  enunciated 
respectively  hy  Christ  and  (’onfu(*ius. 
Christ  says,  Whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  s»)  to 
tlaan.”  The  command  is  p(isitive,  and  in 
some  respects  aggressive.  It  reejuires 
something  to  lie  done.  It  fost(*rs  jirose- 
lylism,  and  (ends  indirectly  to  encourage 
national  e x pa  n s i on , 

On  the  other  hand,  what  does  Con- 
fucius teach?  ‘‘Do  not  do  to  otlu'rs,” 
says  he,  “what  you  do  not  wish  others 
to  do  to  you.”  Non-interference  with 
other  people’s  affairs  is  the  k(*y-note  of 
this  injunction.  This  accords  perfectly 
with  the  spirit  of  Chinese  civilization. 
It  manifests  no  desire  to  extend  its  sway 
over  other  nations.  It  seeks  to  h(‘n(*tit 
only  those  who  come  voluntarily  under 
its  influence.  “ The  Bonk  of  Rites,” 
moreover,  has  this  passage  in  su])port  of 
the  teaching  of  Confucius:  “It  is  for  the 
learner  to  come  to  learn,  and  not  for  the 
teacher  to  go  to  teach.”  The  tendency  of 
Chinese  civilization  is  to  bring  peace 
and  contentment,  whik'  the  tendency  of 
American  civilization  is  to  engender  a 
spirit  of  restlessness  and  enterprise. 

What  will  ho  the  probable  result  on 
China  of  the  meeting  of  Chinese  and 
Western  civilizations?  Will  Chinese 
civilization  give  way,  or  be  able  to  main- 
tain itself?  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
future  of  Chinese  civilization?  It  is  a 


civilization  that  has  weatlien’d  out  all 
the  violent  storms  of  the  past,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  anything  short  of  a 
mighty  convulsion  of  nature  will  be  able 
to  t(‘ar  it  up  hy  the  roots.  I do  not  say 
that  China  do(*s  not  stand  in  ne(‘(l  of  re- 
form in  order  to  meet  the  <lcmaii<ls  of  the 
times.  kShe  la<*ks  many  tilings  that  go  to 
mak(^  up  a modern  nation.  Tlicse  are 
too  obvious  to  require  siK*ci fixation.  II(*r 
transportation  system  is  too  primitive  for 
these  days  of  steam  and  electricity.  The 
slow-going  junk  and  the  pack-mule  can- 
not possibly  comp(  tc  with  the  iron  horse 
and  tlie  trolley.  I Ter  edueational  system 
is  still  too  iiiediieval  to  satisfy  modern  re- 
(iuir(*ments.  Essay-writing  and  callig- 
raphy must  give  place  to  tlie  study  of 
modern  sei(*nees.  In  sliort,  slu*  must  in- 
troduce modern  machinery  and  inv(*ii- 
tions,  and  learn  to  jirotit  hy  modern  dis- 
coveries. By  adopting  wliat  is  useful  in 
the  Western  civilization,  she  will  not  lo>o 
those  sterling  qualities  that  have  eiial)h‘d 
her  to  outlast  all  the  great  nations  of  the 
past. 

These  observations  are  not  made  with 
a view  to  criticise*,  much  less  to  dc[>rc- 
ciatc,  Amcri<'aii  civilization.  Notliing 
would  be  further  from  my  piiiq'iosc.  1 
yield  to  no  one  in  just  appreciation  of 
the  benefits  of  American  civilization.  It 
must  be  rememhered,  liowcvcr,  that  all 
sucli  heuefits  arc  more  or  Ic^s  relative  in 
th(*ir  nature.  Tlu*  e*le(‘trie  liglit  is  a (*ase  in 
point.  Its  siqKU’iority,  as  an  illuminant, 
is  obvious  to  all.  But  is  there  any  one 
that  blames  the  man  who  has  experi- 
enced a shock  from  a live  wire  for  pre- 
ferring th(*  kerosene  lamp?  I may  also 
instanee  the  automobile.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  whisk  through  the  streets  in  a 
veliicle  of  this  type.  But  the  man  who 
has  just  escaped  with  his  life  in  one  of 
thos(‘  fre<]uent  smash-ups  may  be  par- 
doned for  thinking  difl'erenily.  All  de- 
p(‘nds  on  the  point  of  view. 
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The  Poem 

BY  MILDRED  I.  McNEAL 

ONCE  upon  a crumbling  tower, 
By  the  lady’s  ancient  seat, 
Came  an  early  flower. 

Frail  and  brief  its  blossoming— 

A flower  has  but  a day  in  spring 
But  its  l>reath  is  ^live  and  sweet 
With  me  to  this  hour. 

And  once  a singer  with  a strain 
Of  heavenly  beauty  wandered  by, 
Chanting  once  again. 

And  the  shadowy  melody, 
Dwelling  secretly  in  me, 

Makes  a joy  so  strange  that  I 
Almost  deem  it  pain. 

Tliere's  a bird  the  traveller  hears 
Singing  in  the  April  wood 
Ere  the  green  appears. 

Every  sense  is  exquisite 
With  the  youthful  lilt  of  it— 

A heritance  of  morning  mood 
Through  many  and  many  years. 


And  to-day  I come  upon 

This  poem— simple  as  the  dew 
Trembling  forth  at  dawn. 

Tears  and  sunshine  in  its*  heart 
Play  the  old  unfailing  part — 
Each  as  old  and  each  as  new 
As  in  ages  gone. 

Past  and  present  harbor  both 
In  the  beauty  of  the  rhyme. 

It  avails  to  soothe 

Every  trouble,  and  belongs 
With  the  blossom  and  the  songs 
In  some  un  forgotten  time 
Of  immortal  youth. 
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A Chronicle  of  Convictions 

BY  OLIVIA  HOWARD  DUNBAR 


IT  \va<  tlio  betwecMi  Ca- 

milla’s (‘oiiiplexioii  and  what  she  was 
pleased  to  call  her  System  of  Reform 
that  made  her  not  witlioiit  interest  to  a 
certain  small  corner  of  the  world.  While 
both  were,  in  a measure,  astonishing, 
neither  was  unique,  nor  'wholly  peculiar 
to  Camilla;  so  that  it  was  undoubtedly  in 
their  conjunction  that  lay  the  irritating 
charm  that  even  Gregory,  who  appeared  to 
be  most  powerfully  aifected  by  it,  could 
not  have  explained  if  he  had  tried.  But 
Gregory  never  did  try.  He  contented  him- 
self, until  cireuinstanee^  drew  him  into  a 
more  active  role,  with  blinking  remotely 
at  this  unusual  young  woman’s  flow  of 
speech  and  of  activity,  and. in  saturating 
himself  intern perately  with  the  delights 
of  her  complexion.  Gregory,  as  Camilla 
once  said  her.self,  w’as  primitive. 

For  whereas  Camilla’s  complexion  was 
of  an  exotic  delicacy,  an  unpaintahle 
radiance,  yet  with  the  efxquisite  freshness 
of  something  that  springs  up  pure  and 
pale-tinted  through  the  mossy  floor  of  a 
wood,  her  System  of  Reform,  which  she 
held  always  at  arm’s-length  before  her, 
as  a warrior  his  shield,  so  that  there  was 
no  human  possibility  of  overlooking  it, 
was,  if  not  positively  garish,  at  least 
quite  lacking  in  testhetic  graces. 

It  was  at  the  very  edge  of  her  career 
that  Roslin  Gregory  first  saw  the  apostle 
of  co-operation.  It  chanced  also  to  be  at 
the  apogee  of  the  man’s  brief  period  of 
youthful  impulsiveness.  This  stage  of 
ebullition,  foreign  to  his  temperament, 
had  been  singularly  transitory  with  him. 
and  he  had  settled  promptly  into  the 
habits,  prejudices,  convictions,  that  were 
to  be  his  life-long  accoutrements.  This 
fact  partially  explained  to  his  friends  the 
phenomenon  that  his  first  conception  of 
Camilla,  his  first  attitude  toward  her,  per- 
sisted so  wonderfully. 

‘^You  have  ambition?”  she  had  de- 
manded of  him.  during  the  first  few 


minutes  they  ever  spent  together.  They 
had  met  in  such  perfectly  conventional 
surroundings  that  the  inquiry  startled 
him  out  of  his  self-possession. 

I suppose  so.”  He  was  boyishly  em- 
barrassed. I don’t  expect  to  be  Presi- 
dent, but—” 

I hope  not,”  Camilla  reproved  him. 
She  was  twenty  then.  I don’t,  of 
course,  mean  politics  and  money-making 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  I thought  pos- 
sibly you  wanted  to  count  in  the  world.’' 

Gregory  spent  the  hours  from  nine  to 
five  daily  in  the  employ  of  an  enterprise 
that  if  not  mone,v-making  ” failed  of 
its  object,  and  conscientiously  identified 
himself  with  political  concerns. 

“ What  is  your  own  ambition.  Miss 
Fay,  if  I may  ask?”  He  finally  wrung 
the  question  from  himself.  Abstractions 
were  anguish  to  his  temperament,  but  the 
plunge  seemed  worth  while  for  the  sake 
of  holding  his  vantage-ground  so  far  as 
a view  of  the  very  pink-and-white  Miss 
Fay  was  concerned. 

Why,”  replied  the  girl,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  to  reform  things  in 
general.  Matters  are  in  such  bad  shape, 
you  know.” 

Shall  I fetch  you  an  ice  ?”  Gregory 
hazarded,  wildly,  in  a gallant  attempt  to 
save  her  from  herself. 

Oh  no;  I never  take  anything  of  that 
sort.  Pray  don’t  mistake  me  for  the 
ordinary'  girl,  Mr.  Gregory!’’ 

On  the  contrary,”  protested  Gregory, 
looking  straight  at  her  complexion,  yr>u 
seem  to  me  most  extraordinary — ” 

Naturally,  she  thought  he  was  gauging 
her  intellect. 

You’re  penetrating,’’  smiled  Miss 
Fay,  di.stinctly  pleased.  But  you  must 
not  attempt  to  flatter  me.  We  shall 
never  get  on  if  you  flatter.  Tell  me,  Mr, 
Gregory,  which  interests  you  most,  some- 
thing general,  like  the  Anti-Superstition 
League,  or  something  concrete,  like  my 
own  dear  Co-operative  Kitchen  hobby? 
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Just  80  I may  know  w^here  to  place 
you !” 

The  unfortunate  Gregory  had  never 
been  so  bewildered  as  by  this  singular 
variety  of  small-talk.  He  entertained  no 
hostility  to  superstition.  Yet  he  decided 
immediately  that  he  would  undertake  to 
demolish  anything,  however  formidable, 
if  the  enterprise  would  but  serve  to  pro- 
cure him  another  interview — 

But  just  here  her  hostess  appropriated 
Camilla,  and  Gregory  foxuid  himself  face 
to  face  with  Lamson. 

There  was  usually  an  undercurrent  in 
Lamson’s  geniality.  What  have  you 
subscribed  to,  Gregory?”  he  laughed. 
“ You  look  so  gently  passive.  That  girl 
is  worse  than  a professional  cripple  for 
extorting  your  spare  change.” 

Good  Lord,  she’s  pretty!”  exclaimed 
Gregory,  still  staring  foolishly  after  her. 

Wax  doll,”  said  Lamson,  brutally. 
But  he  too  had  thought  Camilla  pretty 
in  the  beginning.  And  as  Gregory  con- 
tinued to  stare,  he  went  on,  reflectively: 

Camilla  would  be  enchanting  if  she 
couldn’t  talk.  Mute,  she  would  be  a god- 
dess. That  is,  if  she  patronized  a proi>er 
dressmaker.” 

‘‘What  is  the  matter  with  her  dress?” 
For  the  first  time,  Gregory  glanced  below 
the  beauty’s  chin. 

“ Camilla  thinks  it’s  intellectual  to  be 
dowdy.  It’s  her  particular  form  of 
vanity.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean,”  said 
Gregory,  sincerely.  “ She’s  very  lovely, 
I think — and  very  womanly.”  But  he 
was  yet  a long  way  from  understanding 
Camilla. 

The  next  time  Gregory  met  Camilla 
— ^he  had  manoeuvred  rather  elaborately  to 
bring  the  meeting  about — he,  in  his  char- 
acteristically direct  fashion,  asked  her  to 
marry  him.  This  was  his  impulsive  stage. 
He  already  loved  Camilla  to  distraction. 
And  why  not  ? Her  complexion  was  the 
most  radiant  he  had  ever  seen.  And  if 
you  should  object  that  it  was  Camilla’s 
complexion  and  not  Camilla  to  which  he 
should  have  addressed  his  protestations 
of  affection,  you  ignore  the  fact  that 
many  men  fall  in  love  with,  and  marry, 
factors  of  a personality  that  are  much 
slighter  than  a complexion.  An  eyelash 
is  often  passionately  wooed,  a dimple 
strenuously  won.  And  then,  of  course. 


he  did  not  realize  it  w^as  the  complexion. 
He  would  have  called  it  his  Y^outhful 
Ideal. 

Camilla  smiled  ravishingly  when  Greg- 
ory— who  w^as  so  moved,  poor  fellow,  that 
he  couldn’t  finish  his  sentences  or  control 
his  voice — begged  her  to  make  some  an- 
swer to  his  love.  8he  smiled  a great  deal, 
and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  she  seemed 
always  to  be  smiling  at  you.  Yet  this 
was  only  one  of  the  ways  in  whieli  this 
rather  mysterious  young  woman  gave  the 
impression  of  infinitely  greater  personal 
significanee  than  she  was  ever  to  possess. 

“ I’m  disappointed  in  you,  Mr.  Greg- 
ory,” she  announced,  after  a little,  glan- 
cing at  the  clock.  It  was  her  only  re- 
sponse to  the  passionate  affection  poor 
Gregory  so  tremblingly  offered  her. 

“ I know  I’m  a worthless  fellow,”  apol- 
ogized Gregory,  thereby  doing  himself 
great  injustice.  But  the  humility  that  is 
the  concomitant  of  such  emotion  as  his 
is  only  too  well  knowm. 

“ I can’t  believe  that,”  she  sweetly  pat- 
ronized him.  “ It  is  your  attitude  toward 
me  that  disappoints  me — ” 

“ But  I love — ” he  began,  vehemently. 

“ Exactly,”  said  she,  raising  her  hand 
to  smooth  her  shining  brown  hair.  “ But 
you’ve  failed  to  see — to  place  me  properly. 
My  sympathies  arc  entirely — oh,  entirely 
— with  the  life  of  the  intellect.”  She  drew 
a thick  note-book  from  the  table  and  con- 
sulted it,  as  if  to  indicate  her  preoccu- 
pation with  purely  intellectual  concerns. 
“ [ doubt  if  I shall  ever  marry.  At  all 
events,  it’s  a — a detail.  You’ve  strangely 
misunderstood  me,  Mr.  Gregory.”  For 
the  first  time  in  the  interview,  she  looked 
gently  distressed. 

“ I .see  I do  not  understand  you  at  all.” 
Gregory’s  instinct  was  to  abase  liiinself 
endlessly.  “ It’s  likely  I’ve  been  too  pre- 
cipitate. But  you  will  forgive  me,  won’t 
you?  And  I may  come  again?” 

“ Oh,  by  all  means.  We  must  bo  very 
good  friends  indeed.”  She  rose  with  an 
air  of  dismissing  him.  Gregory  was  dis- 
tinctly a pathetic  spectacle  as  he  groped 
about  for  his  hat.  TIis  face,  as  he  strug- 
gled to  look  calm  and  self  - possc^ssed, 
would  have  moved  anybody;  anybody  hut 
the  serene  and  beautiful  Camilla. 

She  lot  him  press  her  hand  quite  warm- 
ly at  leaving,  and  her  singularly  vivid 
eyes  expressed  to  her  despairing  lover 
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vaguely  beautiful  messages  that,  had  he 
but  known  it,  had  no  counterpart  in  Ca- 
milla’s not  too  complex  brain,  nor,  indeed, 
in  the  amazingly  rudimentary  organ  that 
she  called  her  heart.  As  he  reached  the 
door  she  called  him  back. 

‘‘  Oh,  have  you  a minute  more,  Mr. 
Gregory?”  Her  manner  was  quite  as  if 
he  had  called  about  the  gas  bill. 

Revived  hope  shone  radiantly  in  liis 
face.  He  was  prepared  for  the  utmost 
revelation  of  feminine  coquetry. 

I .should  so  like  to  interest  you  in  this 
co-operative  nursery  scheme,”  she  explain- 
ed, charmingly.  “ It’s  really  going  to  re- 
sult in  the  positive  emancipation  of  the 
mothers.  I find  I’ve  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore my  committee  comes,  and  if  you  care 
to  wait — ” 

Gregory  was  absurdly  nervous.  “ I’m 
very  sorry.  Miss  Fay,”  he  stammered, 
but  T am  obliged  to  go.” 

Oh,  very  well,”  said  she.  in  a busi- 
nesslike tone.  And  she  did  not  think  of 
Gregory  again  for  a day  or  two. 

n 

Gregory  had  a good  deal  of  the  sturdily 
heroic  in  him.  For  a week  he  had  wres- 
tled with  the  inevitable.  His  love  for  Ca- 
milla had  in  the  barren  interval  grown 
greater  rather  than  less.  But  his  every 
impulse  was  toward  a direct  and  simple 
wooing.  To  arrive  even  at  the  bliss  he 
longed  for  by  the  devious  and  hopelessly 
uncongenial  byways  of  discussions  on  the 
co-operative  nursery  seemed  to  him  a test 
impossibly  severe.  But,  of  course,  hap- 
less Gregory  succumbed,  and  love  and  the 
inevitable  were  victorious.  After  seven 
days  the  lover  earnestly  acknowledged  to 
himself  that  he  would  believe  anything, 
discuss  anything,  pretend  anything,  so 
long  as  Camilla,  delicately  lovely  Ca- 
milla, remained  the  possible  prize.  Thus 
determined,  he  rather  pitifully  threw 
himself  on  Lamson’s  mercy. 

I’m  no  more  than  the  fly  on  the  wall 
to  her,”  declared  the  lover,  still  shrouded 
in  his  new  garment  of  humility.  But 
she  hasn’t  barred  me  out.  I’ve  the  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  in  importance  if  I can. 
Tell  me, — you’ve  known  her  a long  time 
— are  there  any  other  duffers  about?  and 
who  are  they?” 

Lamson  looked  serious.  He  was  very 
fond  of  Gregory. 


Lots  of  men  fall  in  love  with  Ca- 
Tnilla,  if  that’s  what  you  mean,”  said  he. 

“ So  I supposed,”  said  Gregory,  sadly. 

But  they  get  over  it.”  Lamson  look- 
ed grim. 

“ She’s  not — encouraging,”  Gregory  ad- 
mitted, growing  mellow  in  the  delight 
of  having  found  a partner  to  this  most 
enthralling  of  discussions. 

“ She’s  a stick,”  said  Lamson,  with  a 
spurt  of  vindictiveness;  then  apologized 
vehemently  as  he  saw  the  wounded  look 
creep  into  poc»r  Gregory’s  serious  face. 

‘‘We’d  better  not  discuss  her,  I sup- 
pose,” sighed  Gregory. 

“ Doubtless.  Camilla’s  a lesson  one 
learns  by  experience.” 

“ The  difficulty  is,”  said  Gregory,  for- 
getting his  decision  and  rather  assuming 
the  air  of  an  illuminate,  “ that  she  has  a 
soul.  That’s  what  she  is — a soul.  We 
clayish  creatures  aren’t  equipped  to  meet 
her  half-way.” 

“ Nevertheless  it  is  the  clay  Camilla 
that  first  ensnared  you,”  laughed  Lam- 
son. “ Nobody,  on  the  night  you  first 
met,  could  have  thought  you  indifferent 
to  the  extremely  delicate  varieties  of  clay 
that  make  up  Camilla’s — to  you — so  very 
soulful  face.  There’s  a complexion  for 
you !’’ 

“And  her  smile!”  supplemented  Greg- 
ory. 

“ Poor  fellow !”  condoled  Lamson. 
“ And  I suppose  you're  already  strong  on 
co-operation  ?” 

Gregory  looked  slightly  confused. 

“ Those  are  all  her  father’s  notions, 
you  know.  She  had  a curious  girlhood. 
It’s  rather  interesting,  isn’t  it? — how  un- 
usual family  conditions,  no  mother,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  can  give  that 
particular  twist  to  a normal  woman’s 
perfectly  normal  vanity?  Camilla,  you 
know,  was  cut  out  to  be  somebody’s  pros- 
perous and  domineering  wife.  But  she 
got  to  fancying  herself  a reformer,  and — 
well,  you  can  see  for  yourself.  However, 
keep  right  on.  Read  her  pamphlets.  Go 
to  hear  her  lecture.  Feed  her  vanity  in 
every  way  you  can  think  of.  Some  day, 
if  you  are  ingenious  enough  in  that  di- 
rection, she  may  marry  you.  In  which 
case — ” 

“ Good-night,”  said  Gregory.  “ I think 
we  would  better  not  talk  of  her  again, 
old  fellow.” 
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Forgive  me/'  said  Lamson.  “ And,  as 
1 was  saying,  Heaven  help  you  I" 

in 

Five  years  later,  when  consulted  as  to 
her  “ work/’  Camilla  would  declare  that 
her  life  waa  go  full  and  her  duties  so 
many  and  engrossing  that  she  could  sup- 
ply information  only  as  to  her  general 
interests.  For  the  details,  she  really  must 
refer  you  to  Mr.  Gregory.  In  fact/’ 
Camilla  would  add,  “he  represents  me!” 

Which  he  did,  indeed.  As  completely, 
that  is,  as  a rather  dull,  simple-hearted, 
]H^rfectly  prosaic  man  could  represent  the 
indescribable  Camilla.  In  his  earlier  ex- 
perience with  the  business  house  that  em- 
ployed him,  they  had  expected  something 
of  Roslin  Gregory.  While  completely 
destitute  of  shrewdness  and  imagination, 
he  had  the  absolute  honesty,  the  hungry 
love  of  detail,  the  industrious  aptitude 
for  articulating  trifles  into  a coherent 
something,  that  certainly  promised  some 
little  success,  as  the  world  understands 
the  word.  That  he  still  remained  in  a 
subordinate  position  was  due  to  a curious 
half-heartedness  that  at  an  inexplicably 
early  stage  of  his  career  had  most  disas- 
trously overtaken  him.  Without  zeal, 
was  an  axiom  of  Gregory’s  employer,  suc- 
c(‘ss  is  impossible.  So  Gregory  was  rated 
as  a failure  and  retained  in  a clerkship. 

Meanwhile  Camilla  had  been,  in  the 
line  she  had  chosen,  showily  successful. 
Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  greater 
part  of  her  audiences  had  but  little  con- 
cern with  “ the  life  of  the  intellect,” 
that  her  lectures  ranked  high  as  a time- 
killing  device  among  women  of  uneasy 
leisure,  that  as  a Reformer  she  never  once 
hit  the  mark  she  may  have  been  supposed 
to  aim  for. — all  this  will  not  alter  the 
fact  that  she  was  vociferously  in  demand 
and  that  she  made  a sensation  as  often  as 
she  stepped  upon  a platform.  To  see,  in- 
deed, that  beautiful  face  of  hers,  a modi- 
fied classic  in  type,  unmarred  by  any  ir- 
relevant plumpness,  its  exquisite  and  as 
yet  unfaded  tints  deepening  into  a de- 
licious bloom  as  she  would  discourse, 
with  an  air  of  assured  authority  and 
wisdom,  on  “ The  Twentieth  Century 
Kitchen,”  or  “ The  Fallacies  of  the  Mar- 
riage System,”  or  what  not, — ^was  quite 
sufficient  recompense,  many  people 
thought,  for  taking  the  trouble  to  go  to 
VoL  evT.-No 


hear  her.  And  with  this  Camilla  may 
have  been  content.  At  all  events,  she  ap- 
peared always  to  be  swimming  in  a sea 
of  satisfaction,  and  a certain  self-protec- 
tive instinct  forbade  her  making  confi- 
dants. 

Now,  of  course,  the  drudgery  of  this 
animated  career,  the  letter- writing,  the 
copying  of  manuscripts,  the  remem beriDg 
of  dates,  the  picking  up  of  loose  threads 
of  one  sort  and  another,  was  a burden  to 
be  borne  by  somebody.  That  he  was  held 
worthy  to  bear  it  Roslin  Gregory  soberly 
considered  the  most  precious  privilege  of 
his  life.  And  it  was  one  of  the  fruits  of 
his  diligence  that  the  devoted  lover,  over- 
coming his  antipathy  to  abstractions  by 
sheer  patience,  obtained  an  excellent 
understanding  of  many  principles  that 
Camilla  herself,  relying  always  upon  her 
innate  superiority,  may  never  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  assimilate.  One  cannot  be 
a reformer  and  a student  at  the  same 
time.  Camilla  found  it  more  diverting  to 
reform.  So,  although  Gregory  was  de- 
cidedly not  the  quickest  of  her  disciples, 
he  was  by  all  means  the  most  relentlessly 
logical — a fact  which  might  at  times  have 
been  disconcerting  had  he  not  also  been 
so  blindly  loyal.  But  the  sublimity  of 
this  loyalty,  of  his  belief  in  her,  Camilla 
herself  could  never  have  approximately 
understood.  He  was  only  her  rejected 
suitor  and  unsalaried  secretary.  How 
could  he  interest  her?  He  had  become 
so  completely,  so  pitifully,  a Matter  of 
Course!  Her  temperament  and  under- 
standing screened  from  her  the  fact  that 
Gregory  had  first  a thousandfold  magni- 
fied what  he  conceived  to  be  her  stand- 
ards, and  then  done  his  prosaic  best  to 
live  up  to  them.  Behind  this  endeavor 
there  lurked  naturally  the  unquenchable 
hope  that  some  day,  if  he  were  docile 
enough,  Camilla  might  marry  him.  But 
for  the  most  part  he  had  schooled  himself 
to  be  content  with  her  tolerance. 

TV 

It  is  an  uncomfortable  fact  to  record, 
but  as  the  years  imposed  their  relentless 
burden  upon  her  superlatively  graceful 
back,  the  antithesis,  so  often  remarked 
upon,  between  Camilla’s  complexion  and 
her  system  of  reform  grew  less  insistent. 
One  or  two,  indeed,  of  the  more  unearth- 
ly tints  in  the  extraordinary  tone-har- 
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mony  of  her  cheek  and  brow  vanished 
altogether  as  Camilla  verged  x>crilously 
near  the  formidable  mile-stone  of  thirty. 
And,  which  was  doubtless  more  remark- 
able, as  her  coloring  became  less  radiant 
a marvel,  not  only  did  her  whole  aspect, 
as  it  were,  assume  a more  terrestrial 
tinge,  but  the  System  she  had  so  vehe- 
mently promulgated  became  less  strident, 
less  aggressive.  In  ever  and  ever  so  im- 
palpable a fashion,  Camilla,  as  a person- 
ality, had  faded. 

“At  fifty,”  had  prophesied  Lamson, — 
who,  still  a bachelor  at  forty,  had  ac- 
quired much  of  the  habitual  spitefulness 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  un wedded 
of  the  other  sex, — “ Camilla  will  be  a 
commonplace.” 

She  was  yet  a score  of  years  from  this 
period  of  lamentable  extinction  when 
there  happened,  one  day,  an  unprecedent- 
ed thing:  Roslin  Gregory  called  on  Fri- 
day, at  three  in  the  afternoon! 

Now  Camilla  had  never  seen  her  de- 
voted lover  by  daylight  except  on  Sun- 
day in  winter,  and  on  an  occasional 
Saturday  during  the  ^varmer  months  of 
the  year.  So  inflexible  was  the  nine-to- 
five  routine,  and  so  rigidly  adapted  to  it 
had  Gregory  become,  that  Camilla  sat 
stupcified  at  the  incredible  sight  of  him. 
So  wanton  an  infraction  of  custom  seem- 
ed to  her  almost  an  impertinence.  But 
ns  she  continued  to  stare  amazement  at 
the  unfamiliar  look  of  excitement  on 
Gregory’s  patient  face,  and  the  nervous 
movements  of  his  firm,  (efficient  hands, 
she  wondered  dimly  if  he  could  have  come 
to  reproach  her  for  having  rejected  him — 
was  it  for  the  eleventh  time? — the  week 
previous.  She  had  read,  indeed,  that  re- 
fusing to  marry  a man  sometimes  had  an 
unpleasant  effect  on  him,  and,  though  she 
scarcely  believed  it,  was  this,  possibly, 
to  be  an  illustration  of  that  very  point? 
Was  Gregory,  simple,  submissive  Greg- 
ory, going  to  become  troublesome? 

“ An  imperative  matter  of  business 
brings  me  here,  Camilla,”  she  heard  him 
say,  hurriedly.  “ You  will  forgive  me  if 
I disturb  you.” 

“ Why,  I thought  we  had  ever>’^thing 
nicely  straightened  out  for  a month.” 
Camilla  looked  bored,  and  tapped  dully 
with  a pencil  on  her  desk. 

“ But  this,”  said  he,  smiling  faintly, 
“is  something  that  concerns  me!* 


The  very  use  of  the  unfamiliar  pro- 
noun infused  an  element  of  strangeness 
into  the  situation. 

“ I had  to  consult  you,”  he  explained. 
“ I’m — throwing  away  a fortune.” 

“ And  why,  conceivably,  should  you  do 
that?”  coolly  demanded  Camilla,  with  her 
curious  smile. 

“ Really,  do  you  ask  ? AYhy,  my  dear 
Camilla,  your  own  convictions — ” 

Camilla  bit  her  lip.  “ Are  you  not 
rather  vague?” 

“ Of  course,”  said  Gregory.  “ It’s  my 
brother’s  mine, — our  mine,  I mean, — in 
Colorado.  I may  never  have  told  you 
that  once  upon  a time,  so  long  ago  that  I 
had  forgotten  it,  I bought  a third  of  the 
thing.  It’s  a secret  y(‘t — they  are  des- 
perately afraid  it  will  become  known; 
but  Charles  has  come  on  here  to  tell  me 
of  the  sudden  miraculous  yield  of  gold, 
and  to  persuade  me  to  go  back  with  him 
and  help  to  attend  to  it, — to  reclaim,  you 
see,  my  own  proi)erty.  It’s  rather  a pic- 
turesque incident,  isn’t  it?  — so  many 
thousands  of  dollars — potentially,  that  is 
— so  suddenly,  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
earth  and  into  the  hands  of  the  Gregorys  !” 

“ Exactly.  And  you  are  flinging  them 
away  ?” 

“ Why,  I see  no  alternative,”  said  Greg- 
oi->%  seriously.  “ Although,  as  you  know, 
the  individual  ownership  of  property  has 
never  seemed  to  me  as  black  an  iniquity 
as  it  does  to  you — nevertheless,  I could 
not — ” 

“ My  dear  Roslin,”  said  the  ever-sur- 
prising Camilla,  “ why  are  you  always 
so  narrow  in  your  applications?  A tre- 
mendous responsibility  seems  to  have 
bec‘n  forced  uj)on  you.  I should  by  all 
means  advise  you  to  reflect  a little,  Ros- 
lin. Indeed,  I never  credited  you  with 
such  impetuosity!” 

Well  might  the  loyal  disciple  look  dis- 
tressed. 

“Good  heavens,  Camilla,”  he  exclaim- 
ed, “but  it  is  your  scruples  I’m  respect- 
ing, not  mine.  To  me  the  thing  looks 
innocent  enough.  But  after  these  many 
years  do  I need  to  remind  you  that  your 
approval — ^your  toleration  even — is  more 
to  me  than — Wliy,  Camilla,  I know  I’m 
very  dull — but  it  did  not,  I confess,  occur 
to  me — ” 

Camilla,  a picture  of  disdain,  had  risen 
to  pace  the  floor. 
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“ Have  you  ever  heard  of  a workman 
so  scrupulous  that  he  threw  away  his 
tools?  Have  you  not  thought  what  the 
money  might  accomplish  for  our — for 
your  projects?  Or  have  you  already 
sacrificed  it  past  recall?  Oh,  why  was  I 
ever  led  to  believe  you  wiser  than  the 
others  of  your  very  stupid  sex!” 

‘‘  The  shares  in  the  mine  still  await  iny 
disposition,”  said  Roslin,  gently.  “ But 
perhaps  you  do  not  realize  that  my  ac- 
ceptance of  this  responsibility  would 
mean  my  immediate  departure  for  the 
West;  would  mean  my  leaving — every- 
thing ; — leaving — you — and  indefinitely.” 

Would  it?”  asked  Camilla,  pondering. 

Unquestionably.” 

“And  you  think  we  could  not  do  with- 
out you?”  She  smiled  at  him  in  the 
way  that  had  held  him  captive  so  many 
years.  Poor  fellow ! it  was  precisely  what 
lie  thought,  so  proud  was  he  of  his  petty 
usefulness. 

“ You  know  what  I feai^,”  said  he,  and 
the  wistfulness  that  filled  his  eyes  was  in 
singular  contrast  to  his  undistinguished, 
every-day  appearance:  the  rough  tweed 
suit,  the  dotted  red  and  black  cravat,  the 
honest  ruddy  face  with  its  stubbly  brown 
mustache,  the  slight  stoop,  the  already 
noticeable  baldness, — and,  in  his  guile- 
less brown  eyes,  so  pitiful  a heart-hunger! 

“ What  I fear  is  that  I cannot  do  with- 
out you.  What  training  have  I had  to  be 
a rich  man?  It’s  a profession  by  itself, 
and  of  the  most  difficult.  You  asked  me, 
the  first  time  we  met, — you  remember, 
Camilla? — if  I were  ambitious.  Stupid 
young  ass  that  I was,  I hardly  knew! 
But  I see  now  that  it’s  precisely  what  I’ve 
always  lacked — ambition!  I’m  not  the 
sort  of  man  that  plots  to  own,  to  control 
things.  Upon  my  word,  I’ve  never  wish- 
ed strongly  but  for  one  thing  in  my  life, 
and  you  know  what  that  is,  Camilla.  Oh 
yes,  I’m  quite  aware  you’ve  given  me 
hut  the  slightest  hope.  But  I find  that 
it  is  easy  enough  to  give  up  money — ^good 
heavens,  what  is  money?  — because  it 
would  involve  the  eternal  sacrifice,  I 
suppose,  of  even  the  dim  hope  of  you! 
Sometimes  I wish  you  were  a little  less 
like  a goddess,  Camilla.  . . . Somebody 
called  you  a goddess  once.  If  you  were 
— ^like  some  women,  I could  simply  have 
laid  this  at  your  feet!” 

As  she  half  listened  to  this  stumbling 


speech,  Camilla  discreetly  permitted  her 
thoughts  to  leap  the  long  flight  of  years 
she  had  yet  to  climb.  Then  came  an  elec- 
tric realization  of  the  worth  of  what  she 
had  already'  wrenched  from  life.  To  her 
own  intelligence  she  flashed  the  query 
whether  the  ambition  which  she  had 
hitherto  cherished  and  which,  after  all, 
she  had  practically  achieved,  had  been 
worthy  of  her,  of  her  talents.  Had  she 
not  underrated  her  own  brilliant  capacity 
for  Being?  With  her  magnificent  heri- 
tage, had  she  not  been  content  with  too 
obscure  a triumph?  For  one  brief,  edu- 
cative moment,  the  apostle  of  co-operation 
pictured  herself  a Power.  The  influence 
of  that  moment  abided. 

It  w^as  quite  another  woman  who,  thrill- 
ing with  the  consciousness  that  she  was 
at  last  doing  justice  to  her  undervalued 
8elf,  turned,  a moment  later,  to  the 
monument  of  patience  that  sat  near  her. 

“ It’s  quite  impossible  to  fancy  you 
starting  off  alone,  to  become  a plutocrat,” 
she  observed,  indulgently;  and  Gregory 
who  feared  that  the  intolerable  moment 
of  parting  was  near,  looked  at  her  with 
the  accumulated  tenderness  of  years. 

“Yet,  after  all,”  said  he,  grimly,  “if, 
as  you  say,  you  no  longer  need  me — ” 

Camilla’s  eyes  shone  emchantingly. 

“I  believe,  Roslin,”  she  said,  in  a new 
voice,  “ that  we  do  need  each  other.” 

Were  the  heavens  falling?  Gregory 
looked  uncomprehending. 

“ You’ve  often  told  me  something  of 
this  sort,  and  you  may  have  thought  me 
unfeeling.  But  I am  far  from  that — 
and  now,  if  it  really  seems  best  for  you 
to  go — it  may  be  my  duty  to — Well, 
Roslin,  must  I say  it  myself?” 

But  lacking  as  he  may  otherwise  have 
been  in  subtlety,  Roslin  Gregory  needed, 
after  ten  years  of  waiting,  no  reiteration 
to  convey  to  him  a message  of  so  stupen- 
dous import. 

“ Thank  God !”  cried  this  simple  man, 
out  of  the  fulness  of  his  surcharged  heart. 
Nor  was  his  rapture  tinged  with  the  least 
shadow  of  distrust,  as,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  bent  low  and  kissed  her. 

As  for  Lamson  he  api)ears  to  believe 
that  Fate  has  quite  gone  out  of  her  way 
to  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale  on 
which  he  has  been  so  uncharitably  fond 
of  dwelling. 
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In  Ethan  Allen’s  Country 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH 


WHAT  is  called  “ the  most  beaii- 
tiful  drive  in  Xew  England  ” is 
that  from  Brandon,  Vermont, 
to  Rochester  in  the  same  State,  over  the 
Rochester  Mountain.  Brandon  is  itself 
the  subject  of  a well-placed  laudatory 
nickname,  for  those  who  know  it  speak 
of  it  as  “ the  drawing-room  village  of 
Vermont.”  It  is  like  a fanciful  painting 
of  what  a town  ought  to  be,  or  like  a 
collection  of  model  villas  scattered  over  a 
rich  green  sward  decked  with  spreading 
elms,  and  ready  to  be  shipped  to  the  next 
universal  exposition  in  confident  expec- 
tation of  taking  a first  prize.  The  pret- 
tiest villages  in  England  can  only  sur- 
pass it  in  the  minds  of  those  who  value 
relics  and  monuments  of  a remote  past 
above  the  living  beauties  of  the  instant, 
yet  when  it  comes  to  the  history  of  the 
place  it  cannot  be  said  of  Brandon,  as 
Matthew  Arnold  said  of  our  thousands 
of  Western  towns,  that  “nothing  ever 
happened  in  them  and  nothing  ever  will.” 
Was  not  Stephen  A.  Douglas  born  in 
Brandon,  and  does  not  the  house  where 
he  was  bom  stand  in  perfect  order  there 
to-day  ? 

The  drive  over  Rochester  Mountain  is 
one  of  precisely  fifty  attractive  carriage 
journeys  which  may  be  made  from  Bran- 
don to  as  many  different  places,  or  to  a 
large  number  of  points  by  fifty  different 
routes.  All  this  section  is  what  may  be 
called  Ethan  Allen’s  country.  Beside 
Lake  Dunraore  the  people  show  you  the 
liero’s  cave  in  which  he  hid  and  to  which 
he  retreated  with  his  Robin-Hood-1  ike 
followers  during  the  time  when  he  resist- 
ed the  efforts  of  the  Governor  of  New 
York  to  parcel  out  Vermont  among  his 
English  and  Scotch  favorites,  while  New 
Hampshire's  executive  claimed  a better 
right  to  the  practice,  and  had  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  on  his  side.  One  has  to 
read  about  this  cave  in  order  to  revere 
and  admire  it.  In  its  actuality  it  is  a 
small  hole  or  chamber  in  a rock.  It  is 


only  when  you  read  Judge  Thompson’s 
glowing  pen  picture  of  it  in  his  Green 
Mountain  Boys  that  you  discover  how 
well  and  almost  ingeniously  suited  it 
was  as  a fortress  and  retreat.  In  the 
book  it  has  a natural  porch  outside,  and 
several  chambers  opening  out  of  a central 
hall  within.  But  it  is  sixty-two  years 
since  Judge  Thompson  wrote  his  thrilling 
story,  and  that  is,  perhaps,  time  enough 
for  even  a cave  to  undergo  great  changes. 
Fortunately  for  us,  the  marvellous  beauty 
of  the  mountain  lake  is  as  great  as  ever, 
and  I doubt  whether  any  other  feature  of 
the  immediate  region  has  suffered  ma- 
terial modification  in  the  lapse  of  time. 
The  thick  woods  which  clothe  the  moun- 
tainous walls  of  this  blue  jewel  must 
appear  to  our  eyes  almost  exactly  as  they 
did  to  the  eagle  vision  of  the  daring 
ranger  who  ruled  the  tree-clad  emerald 
hills  and  wooded  valleys  all  the  way  be- 
tween the  borders  of  the  Bay  State  and 
of  Canada. 

Not  to  miss  any  experience  so  highly 
praised,  I took  the  drive  over  Rochester 
Mountain  one  autumn  afternoon.  As 
the  livery-stable  steed  who  dragged  me 
and  my  artist  companion  played  the  chief 
part  in  the  adventure,  it  is  best  that  he 
should  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words. 
He  was  a tall  and  stately  frame-work  cov- 
ered with  grayish-white  hide,  and  of  such 
age  and  degree  of  experience  as  to  render 
him  chronically  sleepy  and  exceedingly 
ingenious  in  seizing  every  opportune 
moment  for  indulging  his  fondness  for 
dozing.  Being  as  artful  as  a fox,  and 
coupling  his  cunning  with  a clumsy  gait 
and  meditative  manner,  he  succeeded  in 
inducing  us  to  relish  his  x)eriods  of  sleep 
as  preferable  to  the  peculiar  rocking- 
horse  movement  with  which  he  varied  it 
when  aroused.  He  could  jog,  or  trot,  as 
well  as  any  horse,  but  he  knew  better 
than  to  air  this  accomplishment.'  It  suit- 
ed his  purpose  l)est  to  make  a laughing- 
stock of  us  by  teetering  and  bobbing  over 
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the  road  with  head  and  tail  alternately 
tossing  up  and  down  whenever  he  was 
roused.  He  did  this  with  humiliating 
success  as  we  drew  up  in  front  of  k line 
of  farmers  before  the  Rochester  Hotel. 

My  master  and  I came  to  the  front 
of  the  Brandon  Inn  at  half  past  one 
o'clock,"  he  told  his  mate  in  the  next 
stall  afterward.  We  believed  we  were 
going  to  get  a scolding  because  we  were 
late,  but  it  did  not  happen.  Instead,  we 
sent  word  into  the  hotel  that  we  had 
arrived,  and  then  we  both  went  to  sleep 
and  slept  two  hours.  All  of  a sudden, 
there  shot  out  of  the  hotel  a stout  and 
sober-looking  man  in  a cap,  and  a short, 
slender,  excitable  man  in  a hat  almost 
as  large  as  an  umbrella.  The  manager 
and  two  bell-boys  came  with  them,  lug- 
ging things  that  fairly  took  my  breath 
away,  so  that  I wanted  to  shriek  like  a 
camel  when  it  sees  a heavy  load  brought 
out  to  be  put  on  its  back.  There  was 
a huge  valise  apparently  full  of  lead,  a 
smaller  valise  that  made  one  of  the  boys 
perspire,  a mandolin  in  a case,  a camera, 
overcoats,  storm-coats,  an  awful  lot  of 
canvas  stretched  on  frames  ready  to  be 
made  into  oil-paintings — why,  there  was 
so  much  more  than  could  be  loaded  into 
the  buggy,  that  the  stout  man  had  to 
hang  his  tobaccc-pouch  on  the  frame  of 
the  buggy-top,  outside,  over  the  wheels. 
And  I heard  him  say  that  he  weighed  two 
hundred  pounds.  Just  think  of  such 
cruelty! — to  expect  a horse  to  take  such  a 
load  nine  miles  up  in  the  air  over  bumpy 
rocks!  And  the  horse  being  at  that  time 
unaccountably  sleepy  in  the  bargain. 

‘‘I  always  start  off  like  a Derby  win- 
ner, so  we  dashed  down  the  main  street 
in  a way  to  make  all  the  little  boys 
hurrah  from  the  sidewalks.  When  I have 
made  this  first  fine  impression  I always 
expect  to  slow  up  and  catch  a quiet  doze 
while  ray  fares  are  discussing  which  road 
to  take;  but  the  nervous  slender  man, 
who  looked  like  an  umbrella  because  of 
his  thin  body  and  huge  hat — ^he  was  the 
driver,  and  he  took  out  the  whip  and 
yelled  at  me  very  rudely.  I was  so  hurt 
in  my  feelings  that  I b^an  to  rock  along 
and  brandish  my  thin  tail  at  one  end  and 
my  open  mouth  at  the  other.  This  gen- 
erally brings  a fare  to  his  senses;  but  I 
never  took  out  a wild  Indian  before  in  my 
life,  and  I must  confess  you  have  to  learn 


all  over  again  to  have  your  way  with  wild 
Indians.  He  called  me  ‘ Kazooka  Ka- 
zook,^  also  ^ Hi,  there.  Rabble,’  and  kept 
shouting  ‘ Wriggle,  Rabble,’  until  I never 
was  so  ashamed  and  mortified  in  my 
life.  The  solid  man,  who  was  cast  in 
a foundry,  and  weighed  two  hundred 
pounds,  kept  writing  in  a little  book  and 
saying:  ‘ We  never  can  get  over  the  moun- 
tain before  dark.  We  shall  not  be  able 
to  see  anything.  Oh,  why  is  my  sad  lot 
cast  in  with  artists,  and  why  does  the 
law  allow  artists  to  go  freely  about  when 
so  many  more  rational  animals  are  kept 
fenced  in?’ 

Suddenly,  when  we  reached  Forest- 
dale,  where  they  make  what  they  call 
wooden  toys,  three  miles  on  our  way,  the 
umbrella  man,  who  was  driving,  suddenly 
reined  me  up  and  said,  ‘ There ! I’ve  got 
to  go  back;  I’ve  left  something.’  The 
cruelly  heavy  man  asked  if  it  was  his 
head  he  had  forgotten,  or  was  it  some- 
thing of  importance,  and  the  umbrella 
man  said  it  was  his  box  of  paints.  Then 
I was  turned  around  and  had  to  race  all 
the  way  back,  while  the  wickedly  heavy 
man  said  terrible  things  about  his  being 
chained  to  artists  until  he  was  afraid  of 
catching  their  disease,  and  the  umbrella 
man  laughed  and  whipped  me  and  yelled 
^ Hi ! Rabble,  wriggle!’  ^ Bob  along,  wob- 
bly one !’  ‘ Cazook-cazookas,’  and  ever  so 
much  more  of  his  gibberish.  When  we 
once  again  reached  Forestdale  I knew 
that  my  troubles  were  over.  They  could 
not  run  my  legs  off,  because  it  grew 
darker  and  darker  until  it  was  pitch 
black,  and  they  said  they  could  not  see 
the  road  or  the  sky  or  anything.  Of 
course,  I knew  the  road  very  well,  but 
I could  not  tell  them,  so  at  every  farm- 
house and  cabin  where  the  windows] 
shone  yellow  and  the  women  were  carry- 
ing smoking  and  steaming  dishes  to  the 
men  who  sat  at  tables  in  their  shirt 
sleeves,  the  umbrella  man  stopped  me 
and  asked  if  he  was  on  the  right  road  for 
Rochester.  The  criminally  heavy  man 
was  nasty  to  the  umbrella  man.  He 
kept  asking  him  how  he  enjoyed  the  most 
beautiful  ride  in  New  England,  and 
whether  he  was  going  to  spill  a bottle  of 
black  ink  on  a sheet  of  paper  and  call  it 
* a scene  on  the  ride.’  He  had  been  ready 
to  take  the  ride  at  breakfast-time,  he  said, 
and  now  it  was  so  much  time  and  money 
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wastcni,  but  a man  who  would  travel  with 
an  artist  was  lucky  if  he  reached  home 
alive.  The  umbrella  man  only  chuckled 
and  called  me  ‘nice  old  Rabble/  and  told 
the  brutally  heavy  man  that  the  less  he 
saw,  the  less  he  would  be  hampered  by 
facts. 

“Just  before  it  grew  too  dark  for  my 
fares  to  see  large  objects,  a fat  bay 
horse  that  I knew  very  well,  but  do  not 
recognize,  because  once  when  we  were 
hitched  together  he  kept  biting  my  neck, 
and  his  master  slapped  me  instead  of 
him — well,  he  appeared  with  a buggy 
that  was  pushing  him  along  down  the 
mountain.  I tell  you,  I envied  him — ago- 
ing home  and  down  hill  in  the  bargain. 
The  man  that  slapped  me  was  in  the 
buggy,  and  he  leaned  out  and  shouted, 

‘ Look  out ! there’s  a bear  loose  in  the 
woods!'  I could  feel  my  skin  begin  to 
twitch  all  over,  I was  so  frightened;  but 
the  outrageously  heavy  man  and  the  um- 
brella man  were  not  a bit  afraid.  They 
were  angry  instead.  They  said  that  the 
country  bumpkin  had  called  out  about 
the  lK*ar,  thinking  it  fun  to  try  to  scare 
them  because  they  came  from  New  York. 
The  man  that  weighed  almost  as  much 
as  all  the  rest  put  together  kept  saying 
that  he  would  like  to  give  that  bear  man 
a piece  of  his  mind.  I wish  he  would,  be- 
cause that  man  had  no  right  to  slap  me 
when  his  own  horse  was  to  blame.” 

Here  the  horse’s  story  ends  with  ex- 
clamations of  delight  over  the  fact  that 
the  heavy  man  gave  the  hostler  at  Roches- 
ter twenty-five  cents  for  a “ tip,”  and  the 
hostler  gave  him — the  horse — four  quarts 
of  oats,  plenty  of  hay,  a fresh  bed  of 
straw,  a goo<l  drink,  and  a washing  of 
his  hoofs.  My  story  goes  on  with  a note 
of  my  surprise  at  the  manner  in  which 
Me  dropped  down  from  a mountain-top 
into  a tidy  prosperous  village  ablaze  with 
electric  light.  All  through  Ethan  Allen’s 
country  electric  light  is  abundant. 

What  we  had  missed  on  our  journey 
there  was  no  means  of  judging,  therefore 
it  was  determined  that  we  should  go  back 
the  way  we  came.  In  the  mean  time  we 
meant  to  push  on  to  a village  called  Han- 
cock, famed  all  through  the  Ethan  Allen 
country  for  possessing  a hotel  in  which 
the  most  delicious  game  dinners,  enrich- 
ed by  peerless  garden  produce,  are  to  be 
enjoyed.  Nowhere  had  it  been  said  that 
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the  journey  to  Hancock  was  noteworthy 
in  any  respect,  and  we  set  out  upon  it  as 
pilgrims  start  for  Mecca,  with  no  thought 
of  anything  on  the  journey  except  its  end. 
Thus  it  fell  out  that  this  tail-end  of  our 
little  voyage  in  the  Green  Mountains 
startled  and  then  entranced  us  by  its 
wondrous  charms.  To-day,  after  having 
taken,  in  broad  day,  the  famed  ride  to 
which  we  had  looked  so  eagerly  forward, 
it  is  remembered  only  as  a fairly  pleasant 
prelude,  and  we  declare  “ the  most  beau- 
tiful drive  in  New  England  ” (that  we 
have  seen)  tb  be  the  half-hour  journey 
from  Rochester  to  Hancock. 

The  mountain  folk  say  that  there  are 
three  days  in  autunm,  following  the  first 
hoar-frost,  when  the  gaudy  coloring  of 
nature  is  to  be  seen  in  its  full  glory. 
That  is,  when  few  leaves  have  fallen, 
when  the  way-side  flowers  are  still  bloom- 
ing, the  maples  are  towering  tongues  of 
flame,  the  oaks  are  red  and  yellow,  the 
grass  is  richly  green,  and  the  sumac 
bushes  touch  the  dark  edges  of  the 
woods  with  strokes  of  red.  On  two  of 
these  three  gorgeous  days  we  made  this 
journey. 

The  youngster  who  wondered  “ why 
rivers  always  flow  by  large  cities  ” should 
travel  in  the  mountains,  and  then  put 
his  next  question,  “ Why  do  rivers  always 
run  beside  roads?”  Here  it  was  the 
White  River  that  displayed  a frater- 
nizing friendship  for  the  earthen  high- 
way. The  White  River,  just  out  of 
Rochester,  recalls  the  appearance  of  the 
Thames  above  Maidenhead,  yet  has  such 
noble  accessories  as  the  English  river  no- 
where boasts:  soft  hills  sloping  down  tow- 
ards it  on  either  hand,  and  everywhere 
showing  a carpeting  as  rich  in  soft  har- 
monious colors  as  an  Oriental  rug.  The 
tiny  valley  bottom — a spreading  level 
ledge  but  little  higher  than  the  stream 
— was  decked  with  the  capacious  white 
homes  and  still  larger  red  farm-buildings 
of  a prosperous  band  of  farmers,  some  of 
whose  houses  could  be  moved  into  our 
own  New  York  suburbs  without  losing 
their  attractiveness  or  seeming  out  of 
place.  The  wires  of  the  telephone  and 
electric  light  ran  across  the  pastures  to 
some  of  these  homesteads,  and  suggested 
the  bold  thought  that  in  another  decade 
or  two,  perhaps,  our  most  enterprising 
agriculturists  may  light  up  their  farms 
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at  night,  and  hurry  in  their  hay  or  do 
their  early  summer  hoeing  while  their 
slower  neighbors  lie  abed. 

A thin  white  spire  capping  a cloud  of 
tree  leaves  announced  the  neighborhood 
of  Hancock.  It  is  a place  of  only  a 
dozen  houses.  Upon  the  porch  of  the 
commonplace-looking  hotel  stood  the  pro- 
prietor, an  easy,  kindly,  rough-kept  Boni- 
face, troubled  by  the  bad  news  he  felt 
certain  he  must  break  to  us.  His  cook 
— the  best  in  all  that  country-side — had 
left  him  for  the  winter,  his  wife  was  ill, 
he  was  alone  and  could  entertain  nobody. 
He  said  over  and  over  again  that  he  was 
very  sorry,  and  to  these  words  he  added 
phrases  so  flattering  to  us  and  so  well 
chosen  that  we  magnified  our  misfortune 
in  our  minds,  and  grew  to  respect  in  our- 
selves all  the  importance  his  words  im- 
puted to  us : It  is  hard  to  have  to  turn 
you  gentlemen  from  the  door.  I would 
be  proud  if  I could  entertain  gentlemen 
like  you.”  How  subtle  is  the  high  art 
of  a true  genius  at  hotel-keeping!  It  is 
born  in  men  and  cannot  be  acquired. 
As  we  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  Han- 
cock Hotel  we  thought  it  poor  and  unin- 
viting. To-day  we  would  go  many  miles 
out  of  our  way  to  stop  there.  The  gifted 
proprietor  led  us  into  his  kitchen,  and 
taking  up  a fine  large  partridge,  handed 
it  to  us  with  the  air  of  a man  who  hesi- 
tates to  offer  a gift  which  he  considers 
beneath  the  deserts  of  a friend.  He  bade 
us  take  this  poor  apology  for  the  dinner 
we  had  expected,  and  drive  three  miles 
farther  along  the  valley  to  a logging- 
camp.  “ The  woman  who  has  done  all 
my  cooking  for  me  is  the  cook  of  that 
camp,”  said  he.  “ Tell  her  I said  that  she 
would  give  you  a first-class  dinner  and 
would  cook  this  bird  as  it  should  be 
done.” 

The  journey  onward  was  delightful. 
The  mountains  drew  very  near  togeth- 
er, and  we  got  the  sensation  of  squeez- 
ing in  between  tliem  beside  a rushing 
stream  that  filled  all  the  air  with  a 
loud  silvery  protest  against  our  trespass 
upon  its  domain.  A mere  trail  encum- 
bered with  bowlders  led  at  an  iqiward 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  to  tlie  logging- 
canq),  and  by  means  of  it  we  came  to  a 
clearing  before  our  dining-place  — our 
‘^Waldorf,”  as  the  artist  called  it.  It  was 
a rusty  obi  cabin  with  a sliiny  new  ad- 


dition of  white  be>ards,  and  the  clearing 
before  it  was  littered  with  firewood,  a 
demijohn,  a grindstone,  a box,  a hand- 
cart, and  a clothes-line  weighed  down  with 
drying  clothes.  A wholesome,  brisk,  ma- 
tronly woman  in  a clean  and  tidy  calico 
gown  came  to  the  door  to  inspect  us,  and 
we,  in  turn,  looked  over  her  shoulders 
and  on  either  side  of  her  into  her  inviting 
dining-room.  It  was  as  clean  as  any 
room  in  Holland.  A jovial  red-faced 
stove  near  the  door  contributed  its  high 
spirits  to  the  pots  and  pans  that  streamed 
and  sputtered  on  its  lids.  A table  set  for 
half  a dozen  persons  proudly  displayed  its 
irreproachable  plates  and  dishes,  spoons 
and  knives  and  forks,  upon  a snowy  cloth. 
A heavy  and  ancient  brass  clock  shone 
upon  a shelf,  a colonial  mirror  hung  upon 
one  w^all,  a well-scrubbed  sink  occupied 
one  corner,  and  through  an  open  door  we 
saw  the  boudoir  of  La  Cuisiniere  — a 
homely  bed-room,  but  orderly  and  proud. 

We  had  been  received  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  as  if  New-Yorkers  dropped 
in,  two  at  a time,  by  the  dozen  every  day. 
When  we  stated  our  errand  and  delivered 
our  partridge,  madame  said,  “ All  right ; 
you’ll  hev  to  wait  a half  an  hour  ” — quite 
in  the  way  you  would  expect  the  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a road-house  where 
meals  were  served  to  strangers  at  all 
hours  of  every  day.  It  was  indeed  a 
good  repast  she  gave  us.  Whether  it  was 
because  it  was  nearly  two  o’clock  and  we 
had  been  long  in  the  fresh  mountain  air, 
or  whether  the  novelty  of  the  experience 
added  sauce  upon  sauce  to  our  hunger, 
it  still  was  true  that  we  enjoyed  that 
meal  and  rated  it  among  the  best  that 
have  fallen  to  us. 

Could  the  men  hear  me  if  I called  to 
them?”  I inquired  of  this  solitary  figure 
in  the  wilds. 

No,  sir,”  she  re])lied;  ‘Mhey  can't 
liear  me,  but  I can  hear  them,  sometimes, 
when  they  holler  at  the  horses.  They're 
up  on  top  of  the  mounting.”  (They  al- 
ways pronounce  the  word  mounting”  in 
Ethan  Allen's  country.) 

What  a wild  region  this  is,”  I re- 
marked; there  is  never  a break  in  the 
woods.  The  land  must  look  as  it  did 
when  it  was  discovered.” 

La  Cuisiniere  said  notliing  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  remarked:  ^‘There’s  one 
man  up  here  who  gits  all  the  bear's  skins 
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and  doer’s  liorns  and  heads  and  sells  most 
on  ’em  in  Boston.  He  makes  a good 
living  at  it,  too.’' 

“Bears?”  the  artist  and  I both  ex- 
claimed. 

“ The  men  surrounded  two  on  ’em  last 
week,”  she  continued,  “ out  one  on  ’em 
got  away.  The  one ’t  was  killed  weighed 
450  pounds.” 

“ Then  that  man  who  warned  us  that 
there  was  a bear  in  the  woods  was  not 
inventing  a yarn  to  frighten  us,  after  all,” 
the  artist  thought  aloud. 

“ What  would  you  do  if  you  met  a bear 
ami  he  did  not  run  away  ?”  I asked. 

“ Then  I’d  run,  you  bet  I”  said  La 
Ciiisiniere. 

“ I’d  climb  a tree,”  the  artist  ventured. 

“ The  class  in  backwoods-ology  is  dis- 
missed,” said  I.  ‘‘  A bear  can  outrun 
and  outclimb  you  both;  but  if  you  pre- 
tended to  be  dead,  by  merely  lying  quite 
still  on  the  ground,  he  would  only  sniff 
at  you  and  roll  you  one  way  and  another 
with  his  snout,  then  go  off  about  other 
business.” 

“ Jimmaneddi  I”  La  Cuisiniere  ex- 
claimed, “ I’d  as  soon  he’d  eat  me.” 

After  dinner  the  artist  discovered  that 
the  court  of  our  Waldorf  commanded  a 
noble  and  lovely  view  of  the  whole  valley 
behind  us,  ending  where  the  farms  climb- 
e<i  to  the  knees  of  the  distant  Ijills,  and 
lay  in  green  and  yellow  terraces  above 
Rochester  and  its  neighboring  up-to-date 
farm  - houses.  Knowing  that  his  excla- 
mations of  delight  were  but  the  prelude 
to  two  or  three  hours  of  painting,  I threw 
myself  on  the  grassy  carpet  of  the  court. 

“ I.ret  me  make  you  up  something  for 
ye  to  lay  on,  to  keep  ye  off’m  the 
ground,”  said  the  kindly  woman,  and  in 
a moment  she  had  thrown  down  our  car- 
riage seat,  put  a pillow  against  the  back 
of  a chair  turned  upside  down,  and  gone 
back  to  her  stove,  leaving  me  to  sleep 
and  my  companion  to  paint. 

We  returned  by  the  now  disparaged 
“ most  beautiful  drive  in  New  England,” 
and  found  it  a mere  woodland  ride  ad- 
mirable only  at  the  ends.  From  the 
Rochester  side  we  saw  the  sumptuous  val- 
ley of  the  White  River  from  a slight  ele- 
vation, and  from  the  western  end  the  no- 
ble expanse  between  the  Green  and  the 
Adirondack  mountains  spread  wide  and 


glorious  beneath  us  as  we  stood  upon  a 
bare  shoulder  of  Rochester  Mountain. 
As  if  held  by  the  wings  of  some  huge 
bird  high  above  the  earth,  we  overlooked 
this  great  region  of  summer  delight. 
Close  by  was  the  picturesque  valley  of 
the  Otter  merging  into  the  fertile,  popu- 
lous basin  of  Lake  Champlain.  And  in 
that  basin  we  saw  a territory  more  rich 
in  interest  to  all  Americans  who  love 
their  country  than  almost  any  other  on 
the  continent;  the  largest  page  bearing 
the  historical  records  of  our  people. 

If  the  most  sacred  buildings  in  Boston 
and  Philadelphia  are  properly  rivals  in 
claiming  the  title  of  the  Cradle  of  our 
Liberty,  then  here  in  the  Champlain  Val- 
ley is  surely  the  scene  of  its  birth.  From 
this  eyrie  on  Rochester  Mountain  one 
may  see  the  great  “ lake  that  is  the  gate 
to  the  country,”  as  the  Indians  named 
Lake  Champlain;  one  may  see  the  Otter 
up  which  the  paint-smeared  savages  crept 
to  make  their  murderous  attacks  deep  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts;  one  may 
scan  where  Ticonderoga  lies  in  shame- 
ful abandonment,  the  spot  where  Cham- 
plain fought  the  red  men  293  years  ago, 
where  the  French  built  their  most  impor- 
tant fort  in  the  chain  that  ran  from 
Montreal  to  New  Orleans,  where  Am- 
herst took  it  from  them,  where  our  dash- 
ing friend  and  leader,  young  Lord  Howe, 
fell  and  was  secretly  buried.  It  required 
but  little  imagination  for  the  mind’s  eye 
to  see  the  path  that  Ethan  Allen  and  his 
band  took  to  gain,  at  this  fortress,  our 
first  great  victory  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  From  where  the  white  church- 
spires  marked  the  seats  of  Rutland,  Pitts- 
ford,  Brandon,  Whiting,  Castleton,  and 
Middlebury,  one  fancied  he  might  almost 
see  again  the  tall,  rugged  “ Mountain 
Boys  ” stalking  the  trails  to  the  rendez- 
vous with  Allen  at  Shoreham  — newly 
noted  now  as  the  birthplace  of  Levi  P. 
Morton.  All  of  these  villages  are  pros- 
perous and  beautiful  places  to-day — the 
summer  resorts  of  well-to-do  folk  from  a 
score  of  distant  cities.  Even  the  edge  of 
the  rich  valley,  where  the  lake  waters  lap 
the  Vermont  shore,  now  shows  tlie  be- 
ginning of  a movement  to  stud  the  lake- 
side and  the  islands  in  the  lake  with 
fine  summer  hotels  and  palatial  man- 
sions set  in  great  estates. 
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still  to  leave  the  blue,  wild  sea  tumbling 
and  splashing  apiinst  the  white  ships 
and  the  yellow  sands.  If  you  stayed  at 
home,  it  would  fxo  on  tumbling  and 
splashing,  and  you  would  not  see  it. 
It  would  go  on  smiling  at  sailor-hoys, 
and  you  would  nex^er  be  one  of  them  to 
climb  aloft  in  the  mesh  of  rigging  and 
sing  there  with  the  wind.  It  would  go 
on  raging,  and  you  would  never  be  there 
to  dare  and  conquer  it,  lashed  to  the 
wheel!  . . . Yes,  you  would  be  a sailor- 
boy.  Already  you  were  old  enough. 
Running  away  would  be  bad  of  you,  but 
running  back  again  would  be  fine,  at 
the  end  of  your  first  long  voyage;  run- 
ning home  again,  tall  and  tanned  and 
in  spotless  blue,  to  see  Mother  and  Fa- 
ther and  Lizbeth;  to  bring  them  pearls 
from  India  and  silks  from  China  and 
gold  from  Peru.  . . Mother  w^ould  cry, 
like  the  sailor-boy’s  mother  in  the  pic- 
ture, when  she  saw  your  face  at  the  win- 
dow, but  you  would  hold  her  tightly  in 
your  strong  arms  — your  tattooed  arms 
that  had  fought  Malay  pirates,  and 
rescued  a princess,  maybe,  and  saved, 
perhaps,  a crown.  * . 

For  to  them  that  go  down  to  sea  in 
story  - books  and  apple  - trees  all  things 
are  possible;  though  to  a sailor-boy  in 
topmost  branches  a call  to  dinner  may 
stop  a golden  dream.  Mother’s  voice  it 
was,  coming  out  to  you  across  the  waters. 
You  had  climbed  a ship.  You  scram- 
bled down  a tree. 

You  said  nothing  of  your  sailing. 
You  did  not  tell  them  what  sort  of  man 
you  had  chosen  to  be.  It  would  have 
been  useless.  Every  one  knows  — every 
one  who  knows  anything  at  all  of  the  sea 
and  its  ships  and  its  stories — that  par- 
ents never  let  their  boys  go  willingly. 
There  is  only  one  way,  and  it  leads 
through  your  bed-room  window  and  down 
a ladder  and  out  of  the  front  gate,  with 
your  bundle  in  your  hands. 

‘‘How  still  he  is!”  they  said,  looking 
at  you  wonderingly.  It  was  afternoon, 
and  you  lay  motionless  in  the  grass. 

“ Don’t  you  feel  well,  dearie  ?”  they 
asked  you. 

“No,  I don’t  feel  very  well.” 

“ Does  your  head  ache 

“ N-no.  It  isn’t  my  head.” 

“ Is  it  your  stomach?” 

“ N-no.” 


“ Well,  wliere  is  it,  tluai  ?” 

“I  d-doirt  know,  ^lother.” 

It  was  a lie,  but  you  had  to  tell  it. 
IIow  could  you  let  them  know  it  was  sea- 
sickness that  kept  you  quiet  in  the  grass? 

“ Come  here,  darling,  and  let  me  sec 
your  tongue.” 

You  rose  dutifully  and  thrust  it  out 
till  its  red  tip  nested  on  your  chin. 

“ Let  me  feel  your  brow.  A little 
feverish,”  ^lother  said. 

“ Give  him  some  of  that  medicine  the 
doctor  left  the  other  day,”  suggested 
Aunt  Jane. 

“ Oh  no,  ^lother,”  you  cried — remem- 
bering. 

“ But,  my  boy,  if  you  don’t  feel  well — ” 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right,  Alother!  1 feel 
better  now/* 

Alother  laughed.  “Y'ou  must  go  to 
bed  early  to-night,”  she  said. 

You  went  into  the  house;  you  stole  up 
stairs.  In  one  corner  of  your  room,  up 
there  beneath  the  rafters,  you  got  down 
upon  your  hands  and  knees.  You  lis- 
tened. Then  you  lowered  your  head  till 
it  touched  the  carpet.  A^ou  peered  under 
the  bureau.  There  in  the  darkness  you 
saw  It  lying,  white  and  still.  You  raised 
your  head  and  listened;  then  lowered  it 
again.  You  thrust  your  hand  under  the 
bureau  and  drew  It  forth  to  you,  and 
spread  It  lovingly  upon  your  knees.  Then 
with  one  forefinger  you  traced  the  cur- 
rent of  that  mad,  sweet  tale: 

“ . . . Jack,  the  Boy  Cap-tain,  smil-ed 
grim-ly  and  shook  his  fist  at  the  near-ing 
pi-rate  sail. 

“ ‘ A-ha,  black  dogs  of  Afo-roc-co,’  ho 
cried,  in  a voice  that  rang,  clear  as  a 
trum  - pet,  a - cross  the  an  - gry  waves. 
‘ Come  on  and  take  us  if  ye  dare.  True 
Brit-ish  hearts  will  lay  ye  in  the  dust!’ 
saying  which,  he  tuni-ed  calra-ly  and 
look-ed  to  the  load-ing  of  his  pis-tols  and 
felt  the  keen  edge  of  his  gleam-ing  cut- 
lass with  his  thumb.  . . The  brown  dev- 
ils came  swarm-ing  o-ver  the — ” 

Just  in  time  you  thrust  It  under  the 
bureau  and  scrambled  to  your  feet. 

“ Dec.  dee,  dee-dec,”  you  sang,  careless- 
ly, your  hands  in  your  pockets,  as  Alother 
op'^aicd  tlie  door.  Her  arms  were  full  of 
your  clean,  darned  stockings. 

“ Y ou  here  ?”  she  said. 
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blood,  8tretoh-ing  six  feet  of  qui-ver-iug 
brawu  a-loiig  the  crim-son  deck,  with  a 
hid-e-ous  scream  of  baf-fled  rage  and  ex- 
e-cra-tion. 

<<^You  are  wound-ed,  gal-lant  Cap- 
tain,^ cried  Bob,  the  Boat-swain,  anx- 
ious-ly,  heed-ing  not  his  own  arm  hang- 
ing use-less  and  blood-y  by  his  side. 

‘‘  ‘ It  is  noth-ing,  my  good  Bob,’  Jack 
re-plied,  smil-ing.  ‘ You,  too,  are  woimd- 
ed.  Do  not  mind  me.  You  have  a wife 
and  child  at  home,  wait-ing  with  tear- 
ful eyes  for  your  re-tum  to  the  shore. 
1,  a-las,  have  neith-er.’ 

" ^ God  bless  you,  Cap-tain,’  cried  Bob, 
teai*s  of  mem-o-ry  start-ing  from  his 
oyo^  and  ming-ling  with  the  gore  up-on 
liis  weather-boa t-en — 

Ilnveirt  you  gone  to  bcnl  yet 

You  started  at  Father’s  voice,  and 
buried  the  blood-stained  Bob  and  the  Boy 
Captain  l)eueath  your  pillow. 

“ Haven’t  you  gone  to  bed  yet  C* 

Oh  yes/'  you  said. 

‘‘What  were  you  reading?" 

“ Xothing.  Only  a stoiy.’* 

What  story  ?” 

“ It  isn’t  mine.  Father.  It — " 

“What  story  have  you  there?” 

“ It's  Billie  Moore’s.  He  lent  it  to 
me.” 

“ What  story  is  it  ?” 

“Jack,  the  Boy  Captain.” 

“ Let  me  see  it.” 

Sheepishly  you  drew  It  forth  and 
hande<l  It  to  Father. 

“ Xow  look  here,  my  son.  If  I ewer 
eateh  you  reading  such  trash  as  this 
again.  . 

Trash! 

The  cruel  word  rankled  in  your  breast 
long  after  Father  closed  the  door  behind 
him,  leaving  you  there  in  the  darkness, 
wrathful  and  hurt  and  alone.  Worse, 
though,  than  all  that  he  had  said,  worse 
even  than  what^he  had  almost  done  and 
had  threatened  to  do,  he  carried  It  away 
with  him.  Jack,  the  Boy  Captain,  was 
a prisoner  at  last.  It  was  always  thus, 
you  reflected  bitterly,  tears  of  rage  and 
humiliation  springing  into  your  eyes — it 
was  always  thus  with  boys  who  loved  the 
sea.  Jack,  the  Boy  Captain,  had  possessed 
a cruel  father.  But  Jack  had  been  a man. 
He  had  not  endured  his  slavery — ^not  he! 

Then  why  should  you? 

VoT..  fw'r  — 


You  sat  bolt-upright  in  UhI. 

Jack  had  run  away  to  sea ! 

Then  why  not  youf 

Your  eyes  were  popping  out  of  your 
head. 

Why  should  you  not  run  away  to  sea? 

A shiver  ran  up  and  down  your  spinr*. 

Now — this  very  night — ^like  Jack  ? 

Your  bare  feet  touched  the  cariH't. 
You  shook  your  fist  in  the  darkness  tow- 
ard the  closed  door. 

“Just  wait  till  I’m  a boy  captain,” 
you  muttered.  “I’ll  show  you.” 

Stealthily  you  lighted  the  candle  again. 
You  drew  on  your  under-clothes — your 
stockings  — your  knickerbockers  — you  r 
waist  with  the  broad  collar — ^your  polka- 
dot  tie  — your  jacket  — and  your  du>ty 
shoes. 

“ I’ll  show  you,”  you  muttered,  fierct - 
ly,  your  hands  fumbling  in  the  bureau 
drawer.  You  spread  your  blue  winter 
neckerchief  flat  upon  the  rumpled  bed. 
On  it  you  placed  your  Sunday  trousers 
and  a clean  waist  and  a pair  of  stock- 
ings which  Mother  had  darned  for  you 
that  afternoon.  You  stopped  a moment 
— then  placed  the  waist  and  trousers  and 
stockings  back  in  the  drawer  again.  On 
the  ship,  you  reflected,  they  would  give 
you  a new  blue  sailor  suit;  and  as  to 
stockings,  you  rather  thought  you  would 
go  barefoot  as  a sailor-boy. 

Then  on  the  blue  neckerchief  you  laid 
the  treasures  with  which  you  could  not 
part  — an  empty  brass  cartridge  (you 
would  reload  it  for  pirates),  a piece  of 
red  chalk  (they  chalked  their  trousers, 
didn’t  they,  on  shipboard?),  a fish-hook, 
large  (for  sharks),  and  a fish-hook,  small, 
and  your  rare  collection  of  tin  tobacco - 
tags  (these  you  would  trade  to  the  natives 
for  pearls  and  precious  gold). 

You  gazed  critically  about  the  room. 
Your  eyes  rested  on  your  little  black 
Bible,  the  gift  of  your  Sunday-school 
teacher  last  Christmas  day.  Jack  had 
taken  his  Bible;  then  so  should  you. 
You  laid  it  on  the  tin  tobacco-tags. 

And  Mother’s  picture ! J ack  had  taken 
his  mother’s  picture  when  he  ran  away 
to  sea.  You  brought  it  from  its  place 
on  the  bureau  and  laid  it  on  the  black 
Bible,  the  face  upward,  so  that  her  eyes 
were  on  you  as  you  stood  there  by  your 
bed  in  the  candle-light.  For  years  you 
would  not  see  her  again.  You  would 
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have  liked  to  kiss  her — and  Lizbeth — 
good-by  before  you  went  away.  But  that 
was  impossible.  Like  Jack,  you  must 
play  the  man.  You  swallowed  the  lump 
in  your  throat,  suddenly  fierce  again  at 
the  thought  of  the  Man  downstairs — the 
Man  who  was  driving  you  from  home, 
out  into  the  black  night  and  the  world, 
big  and  perilous  with  sharks  and  pirates 
and  cannibals  with  rings  in  their  ears. 

Hot  tears  dropped  on  the  blue  bundle 
as  you  tied  it  and  sat  down  for  a fare- 
well moment  on  your  little  bed.  You 
would  take  a look  at  your  room  ere  you 
stole  away. 

Suddenly  on  the  roof  above  your  head 
you  heard  the  patter  of  the  summer  rain. 
It  was  a hard  father  who  would  drive 
his  boy  out  into  such  a night — out  of  a 
warm  home  into  the  darkness  and  the  wet. 
The  tears  gushed  from  your  eyes. 

You  laid  your  wet  cheek  upon  the  pil- 
low where  your  head  had  lain  so  many 
happy  nights  since  you  had  come  to  be  a 
big  boy  with  a little  room  of  your  own. 
You  saw  them  standing  there,  by  the 
empty  bed-side,  in  the  morning — Father’s 
careworn  face  highest,  then  Mother’s 
next,  by  his  shoulder,  crying,  and  Liz- 
bet  h’s  lowest  and  tearfulest  of  all — " My 
brother;  I want  my  brother P . . . 

You  sobbed  aloud.  The  rain  fell  hard- 
er on  the  pine  shingles.  The  troughs 
were  brimming. 

Outside,  the  garden  path  would  be 
soaking.  In  crossing  the  road  you  would 
sink  in  the  puddles  to  the  tops  of  your 
shoes.  But  you  could  not  wear  rubbers. 
They  never  did  when  they  ran  away  to 
sea.  You  must  not  mind  a little  wet 
like  that,  for  where  you  were  going  it 
would  be  wet  for  miles  and  miles  around 
you;  nothing  would  be  dry  but  the 
white  deck  beneath  your  feet,  and  even 
that  sometimes  would  be  wet  with  spray. 
What  if  you  slipped  upon  it,  and  fell, 
and  rolled  overboard — splash ! — into  the 
great  green  sea!  You  would  cry  out, 
but  they  would  not  hear  you.  The  wind 
would  roar.  The  waves  would  close 
above  your  head,  gurgling  and  laugh- 
ing at  your  terror,  and  the  ship  would 
sail  on  without  you,  leaving  you  there 
alone  and  helpless  to  go  down,  down, 
down,  struggling  and  choking  and  think- 
ing of  "Mother,  into  the  great  deep. 


You  gave  a little  cry  and  buried  your 
face  in  your  pillow,  shuddering  at  your 
fate.  If  you  were  drowned  ...  if  you 
were  drowned,  dead,  never  to  see  or  smile 
or  play  or  be  a boy  again,  the  waves 
would  wash  you  ashore,  rolling  you,  tum- 
bling you,  laughing  over  you.  . . For 
days  and  days  you  would  tumble  there 
on  tliG  beach  alone,  till  they  came  and 
found  you — Father  and  Mother  and  Liz- 
beth, crying.  They  would  find  you 
white  and  dead  and  staring,  in  your  blue 
sailor  suit,  lying  in  the  sea-weed  on  the 
yellow  sands.  . . And  Father  would  nev- 
er smile  again,  never  having  any  boy 
to  love;  and  Mother’s  hair  would  be 
white,  never  having  any  boy  to  kiss; 
and  Lizbeth.  . . 

You  hugged  the  pillow,  moaning. 
Your  hot  tears  fell,  like  the  rain,  drear- 
ily. You  could  hear  the  rill  from  the 
eaves  - trough  running  into  the  barrel 
at  the  corner  of  the  house.  Soon  it 
would  be  overflowing  and  flooding  the 
garden  path.  . . “ And  he  was  such  a 
bright  boy,”  everybody  in  Ourtown  would 
be  saying.  . . The  musical  water-drops 
still  fell  through  the  chink  in  the  rafters. 

. . . ‘‘  And  never  did  anybody  any  harm, 
or  any  little  bird  or  beast  even.  . .” 
Drip — drip — drip,  fell  tlie  water-drops, 
in  time  to  the  music  of  the  rain.  . . 
Your  sobs  broke  out  afresh.  Everybody 
was  crying,  even  the  eaves-trough  on  the 
roof  and  the  barrel  at  the  corner  of  the 
house  by  the  garden  path.  . . 

Drowsily  the  rain  fell  on  the  shingles 
as  you  shut  the  front  door,  your  blue 
bundle  in  your  hand.  No  one  heard  you 
as  you  stole  down  the  sopping  path  to 
the  front  gate.  Softly  it  clicked  behind 
you,  and  you  trudged  on  and  on  in  the 
storm  and  night  ...  on  and  on  past 
great  dark  houses  ...  on  and  on  under 
dripping  trees  . . . till  you  could  go  no 
farther,  and  sank  down  at  last  to  sleep 
in  the  mud  and  wet  of  thp  long,  long  road 
to  the  sea.  . . 

And  wLen  you  awoke  the  rain  had 
stopped  and  the  sun  was  streaming 
through  your  chamber  window.  All 
dressed,  you  lay  upon  the  crumpled  cover- 
let of  your  little  bed.  Beside  you  lay  the 
blue  bundle.  Beyond  you,  somewhere — 
still  far  beyond  you — lay  the  blue  sea. 
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However  interesting  in  itself 
may  have  been  the  application  of 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis  to  the 
study  of  the  lower  forms  of  life,  it  is 
not  amongst  these,  but  in  human  soci- 
ety, that  we  have  the  most  important 
theatre  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
natural  selection.  It  is  in  its  appli- 
cation to  human  development  that  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  must  l>e  expected  in 
the  end  to  give  its  most  significant  re- 
sults. The  increasing  importance  of  the 
d<x*trine  of  evolution  by  natural  selec- 
tion in  the  study  of  society,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
princii>les  underl>’ing  the  development  of 
jH^oples.  of  institutions,  and  of  types  of 
civilization  in  the  slow,  long  - sustained 
rivalry  in  which  they  are  matched  against 
one  anotlier  as  the  cosmic  process  unfolds 
itself  in  history,  renders  it  not  unfitting 
that  some  endeavor  should  be  made  to 
give  a brief  account  of  the  current  posi- 
tion of  the  doctrine  and  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  it  wliich  have  taken  place  since 
it  l^ft  the  hands  of  Darwin. 

The  principle  of  natural  selection  is 
thus  stated  by  Darwin:  “As  many 
more  individuals  of  each  species  are  bom 
than  can  possibly  survive,  and  as,  conse- 
quently, there  is  a frequently  recurring 
• struggle  for  existence,  it  follows  that  any 
being,  if  it  vary,  however  slightly,  in 
any  manner  profitable  to  itself,  under 
the  complex  and  sometimes  varying  con- 
ditions of  life,  will  have  a better  chance 
of  surviving,  and  thus  be  naturally  se- 
lected. From  the  strong  principle  of 
inheritance,  any  selected  variety  will  tend 
to  propagate  its  new  and  modifietl  form.” 

One  of  tlie  first  matters  to  be  noticed 
in  considering  the  later  developments  of 
the  theory  of  natural  selection  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  cause  which  first  suggested 
it  to  the  minds  of  its  authors.  Darwin 
had  been  reading  Malthus  on  the  strug- 
irle  which  ercw-s  on  amongst  savage  races. 


and  on  the  natural  checks,  such  as  war, 
pestilence,  and  famine,  which  tend  to 
keep  population  within  fixed  limits.  Ik*- 
ing  well  prepared,  as  he  said,  to  appre- 
ciate the  struggle  for  existence  whicli 
everywhere  goes  on,  from  long-continued 
observation  of  the  habits  of  animals  and 
plants,  it  at  once  struck  him  that  under 
these  circumstances  favorable  variations 
would  tend  to  be  preserved,  and  unfavor- 
able ones  to  be  destroyed.  “ Here,  then.” 
said  Darwin,  “ I had  at  last  got  a theory 
by  which  to  w^ork.” 

Wallace,  the  co-author  of  the  thc<n*y 
of  natural  selection,  fomiulated  it  al- 
most simultaneously  under  the  same 
stimulus  of  the  speculations  of  Mal- 
thus. It  was  in  Ternate  in  1858.  “ I 

was  lying,”  said  Wallace,  “ on  my  bed 
(no  hammocks  in  the  East)  in  the  hot 
fit  of  intermittent  fever  when  the  idea 
suddenly  came  to  me.  ...  I was  led  to 
the  theory  itself  from  Malthus — in  my 
case  it  was  his  elaborate  account  of  the 
action  of  ^ preventive  checks  ^ in  keeping 
down  the  population  of  savage  races  t<» 
a tolerably  fixed  but  scanty  number. 
This  had  strongly  impressed  me,  and  it 
suddenly  flashed  upon  me  that  all  animal^ 
arc  necessarily  thus  kept  down  — ‘ the 
struggle  for  existence’ — while  rariatious 
on  which  I was  always  thinking  must 
necessarily  be  often  hrneficial,  and  would 
then  cause  those  varieties  to  increase, 
while  the  injurious  variations  dimin- 
ished.” 

In  taking  account  of  these  events  it 
is  important  to  notice  two  things.  The 
doctrine  of  evolution  by  natural  selec- 
tion thus  in  reality  took  its  origin  from 
a study  of  the  facts  of  human  society. 
But  that  study,  it  has  to  be  observed, 
was  largely  concerned  with  society  at 
a low  stage  of  evolution.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  Malthus’s  grasp 
of  the  principles  of  social  development 
was  to  a considerable  degree  elementary. 
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The  system  of  prudential  checks  which 
he  wished  to  see  introduced  into  civilized 
society,  so  as  to  counterbalance  (as  in 
savage  society)  what  he  considered  to 
he  the  undue  increase  of  population,  is 
one  which  it  is  perceived  cannot  be  use- 
fully discussed  solely  from  the  narrow 
stand-point  from  which  he  considered  it, 
while  it  constitutes  a considerable  dan- 
ger to  many  modem  peoples  who  have 
actually  practised  it  as  he  desired.  The 
evolution  of  society  is,  in  short,  seen  to 
be  governed  ‘by  more  organic  causes 
than  Malthus  had  any  conception  of. 

When  we  turn  now  to  the  doctrine  of 
natural  selection  as  Darwin  propounded 
it,  there  is  a fact  which  is  unmistakable. 
It  is  obviously  this  early  conception  of 
Malthus  which  has  been  applied  to  life 
in  general.  Just  as  the  political  utili- 
tarians who  afterwards  adopted  Mal- 
thus’s  views  saw  the  whole  theory  of 
society  through  the  principle  of  utility 
confined  within  the  consciousness  of  the 
existing  state,  so  the  early  Darwinians 
saw  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  evolu- 
tionary process  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence in  the  present.  It  was  the  qualities 
contributing  to  efficiency  in  relation  to 
current  environment  which  they  beheld 
determining  the  course  of  evolution 
throughout  all  the  forms  of  life.  They 
conceived  that  — to  quote  words  in 
w’hich  Mr.  W^allace  has  put  the  matter 
very  clearly  in  correspondence  with  the 
present  writer  on  this  point — the  in- 
terest of  the  fittest  individual  for  the 
time  being  is  the  interest  of  the  species.’’ 
That  was  the  early  Darwinian  position 
in  a nutshell. 

When,  however,  the  mind  has  been 
made  well  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  evolutionary  process  it  becomes 
^evident  that  even  when  allowance  is 
made  for  every  qualification  that  can 
be  urged  in  extension  of  this  view,  it 
cannot  be  taken  to  represent  more  than 
a partial  conception  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  evolutionary  process  in  life,  and 
that  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  itself  in 
this  original  form  is  probably  destined 
to  undergo  as  great  development  as  the 
earlier  Lamarckian  conception  of  evolu- 
tion underwent  at  the  hands  of  Darwin. 

It  may  be  seen  that  while  it  would  of 
course  always  be  necessary  for  a form 
of  life  which  was  to  continue  to  be  able 


to  hold  a place  effectively  in  the  present, 
it  must  have  been  the  qualities  identified 
with  the  larger  interests  of  the  future  rath- 
er than  those  contributing  only  to  success 
in  a free  fight  in  the  present  which  must 
always  have  weighted  the  tendencies  of 
development  in  life  from  the  beginning. 
For  instance,  the  fittest  for  the  time 
being  ” might  be  simply  fit  and  nothing 
else — as  amongst  the  lowest  forms  of  life 
which  have  remained  unchanged  and  un- 
changing through  all  the  eons  of  time 
that  life  has  existed.  Or  the  fittest  for 
the  time  being  might  be  complete  and 
efficient  in  respect  to  the  present,  and 
yet  bear  in  addition  in  varying  degrees 
the  burden  of  qualities  useless  and  even 
disadvantageous  in  relation  to  current 
environment,  but  contributing  to  a high- 
er efficiency  in  the  future.  The  evolu- 
tionary process  as  the  future  became  the 
present  would  discriminate  between  these 
forms,  and  the  winning  types  of  life  in 
the  end  would  be  those  which  had  borne 
the  burden  of  the  future  in  addition  to 
fitness  in  relation  to  current  environ- 
ment. As  long  views  tell  in  every-day 
life,  so  it  would  be  the  interests  in  the 
future  which  would  in  the  end  dominate 
the  development  towards  higher  forms  of 
life.  Progress  from  lower  to  higher  types 
would,  in  short,  follow  the  line  of  varia- 
tions in  which  efficiency  for  the  time 
being  ” included  more  than  adaptation 
to  current  environment.  In  other  words, 
so  far  from  it  being  a fact  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  fittest  individuals  for  the 
time  being  is  one  and  the  same  thing 
as  the  interest  of  the  species,  the  truth 
would  be  that  it  is  out  of  the  margin  of 
qualities  contributing  to  higher  efficiency 
in  the  future,  but  always  borne  at  first 
by  successful  forms  as  a burden  over  and 
above  the  qualities  contributing  to  fitness 
for  the  time  being,  that  the  whole  sum 
of  progress  in  life  has  been  evolved. 

The  subordination  of  the  present  to 
the  future  in  the  case  of  offspring  is  so 
evident  a fact  of  every-day  life,  and  has 
indeed  been  so  frequently  recognized  in 
many  relations  in  the  study  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process,  that  the  first  tendency 
of  elementary  criticism  of  the  position 
here  defined  is  to  take  it  as  involving 
the  statement  of  a truism.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten  that  this  was  the 
tendency  of  the  first  criticism  of  the  law 
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of  natural  selection  itself,  and  when  the 
mechanism  of  the  evolutionary  process 
is  closely  regarded  it  will  be  seen  how 
far  the  principle  in  reality  carries  us. 
For  the  law  of  progress  in  life  cannot, 
it  would  thus  appear,  be  stated,  as  the 
early  Darwinians  imagined,  simply  in 
terms  of  qualities  connected  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility  with  current  or  past 
environment.  What  appears  to  be  in 
view  is  the  fact  that  in  the  evolution  of 
life  toward  higher  forms  natural  selec- 
tion itself  has  been,  as  it  were,  shut  up 
from  the  beginning  within  this  principle 
of  projected  efficiency. 

When  the  principle  here  stated  is  ap- 
plied to  the  evolution  of  human  society 
the  method  of  its  working  is  readily 
l>erceived.  When  Darwin  proceeded  to 
apply  the  principle  of  natural  selection 
in  the  form  in  which  he  had  conceived  it 
to  human  society,  the  result  was  in  many 
respects  remarkable.  For  instance,  when 
the  evolutionary  process  in  society  came 
to  be  viewed  principally  through  the 
medium  of  qualities  which  contributed 
to  success  in  the  present  or  in  the  past, 
it  may  be  observed  that  Darwin  found 
himself  confronted  with  a difficulty 
which  was  radical  in  character.  In  the 
evolution  of  life  as  he  had  conceived  it 
among  lower  forms  natural  selection  was 
regarded  as  weeding  out  with  great 
stringency  all  qualities  but  those  which 
contributed  to  success  in  the  current 
struggle  for  existence.  In  the  Descent 
of  Man  we  see  him  therefore  struggling 
with  the  fact  that,  as  he  says,  we  civ- 
ilized men  do  our  utmost  to  check  the 
process  of  elimination:  we  build  asylums 
for  tlie  imbeciles,  the  maimed,  the  sick; 
we  institute  poor-laws;  and  our  medical 
men  exert  their  utmost  skill  to  save  the 
life  of  ever^v  one  to  the  last  moment.” 
As  we  see  the  matter  now,  these  facts 
have  to  be  regarded  as  controlled  by  a 
far  deeper  and  more  organic  principle 
of  social  evolution.  But  we  do  not  ob- 
serve that  Darwin  as  yet  has  such  a prin- 
ciple clearly  in  view.  With  regard  to 
Malthus^s  principle  of  population  a sim- 
ilar note  of  perplexity  may  be  said  to  be 
evident.  It  is  impossible,  he  says,  not 
to  regret  bitterly,  but  whether  wisely  is 
another  question,  the  rate  at  which  man 
tends  to  increase.  The  facts  of  human 
society  did  not,  in  .short,  fit  in  with  the 


restricted  view  of  the  principle  of  nat- 
ural selection  which  had  so  far  prevailed. 
In  the  absence  of  any  clear  view  of  a 
larger  controlling  principle  we  see  Dar- 
win, therefore,  actually  finding  himself 
driven  to  the  partial  abandonment  of  his 
own  theory  of  natural  selection  in  the 
study  of  human  society.  The  remark,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  repeated  more  than 
once  in  the  Descent  of  Man  that  natural 
selection  can  affect  but  comparatively 
little  in  advanced  society.  With  highly 
civilized  nations,”  he  continues,  “ progress 
depends  to  a subordinate  degree  on  nat- 
ural selection.” 

As  the  development  of  the  evolutionary 
theory  continued,  the  same  result  was  to 
be  witnessed  in  the  ca.se  of  Mr.  Wallace, 
who  had  been  from  the  beginning  one 
of  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the 
theory  of  the  direct  relationship  between 
all  qualities  in  life  and  the  principle  of 
utility  in  regard  to  current  environment. 
In  the  last  chapter  of  his  book,  Danoin- 
ism,  published  in  1889,  \ve  .see  him  sim- 
ilarly confronted  by  the  fact  that  human 
faculties  could  not  be  all  accounted  for 
by  the  theory  which  had  thitherto  pre- 
vailed. According  to  his  view,  qualities, 
at  all  events,  like  the  artistic,  meta- 
physical, and  religious  in  the  human 
mind  could  not  be  explained  by  the  Dar- 
winian theory  of  natural  selection.  Mr. 
Wallace  therefore  also  proceeded  to  the 
remarkable  alternative  of  practically 
abandoning  the  principle  as  regards  these 
qualities  in  human  society,  going  on  to 
assume  that  man,  as  regards  these  por- 
tions of  his  mind,  must  be  under  the 
influence  of  causes  different  from  those 
that  had  operated  elsewhere  in  life.  The 
effect  of  this  departure  was  marked.  As 
the  present  writer  has  put  it  elsewhere:* 
It  is  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Wallace  to  say 
that  the  effect  produced  on  the  minds 
of  the  younger  school  of  ex’olutionists  at 
the  time  was  not  so  much  to  convince 
them  that  he  was  right  as  to  make  them 
feel  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
that  he  had  endeavored  to  apply  to  hu- 
man society  was  still  in  some  radical 
respect  incomplete.  Finally,  in  England, 
Huxley,  the  last  of  the  leading  group 
of  early  Darwinians,  reached  in  the  Bo- 
manes  lecture  of  1893  exactly  the  same 

• Encyrlopwdia  Britannica,  lOth  odition, 
Vol.  XXIX. 
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crux  in  endeavoring  to  apply  the  Dar- 
winian doctrine,  as  it  had  hitherto  been 
held,  to  human  society.  Huxley  reached 
at  last  the  extreme  position  of  asserting 
that  the  ethical  process  in  society  was 
irreconcilable  with  the  theory  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  the  principle 
of  natural  selection.  These  both  belong- 
ed, he  considered,  to  what  he  called  the 
cosmic  process  in  life.  Social  prog- 
ress,’’ on  the  contrary,  he  continued, 
means  a checking  of  the  cosmic  process 
at  every  step  and  the  substituting  for  it 
of  another,  which  may  bo  called  the  ethi- 
cal process;  the  end  of  which  is  not  the 
survival  of  those  who  may  happen  to 
be  the  fittest  in  respect  of  the  whole  of 
the  conditions  which  obtain,  but  of  those 
who  are  ethically  the  best.” 

The  weakness  of  all  these  positions  is 
now  fully  apparent,  and  w’ould  probably 
have  excited  keen  discussion  at  an  earlier 
stage  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  prestige 
of  the  names  associated  with  them.  For 
thus  to  remove  human  society  as  regards 
its  most  characteristic  features  from  the 
operation  of  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  could  only  have  one  meaning. 
Tt  must  have  involved  some  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  incompleteness  in  the 
theory  of  social  evolution  which  had  so 
far  prevailed. 

When  the  centre  of  significance  in  the 
evolutionary  process  in  society  is  regard- 
ed as  not  in  the  present  at  all,  but  in 
the  future,  the  change  which  is  effected 
is  gradually  made  apparent.  The  fact 
which  becomes  more  evident  in  the  study 
of  the  evolution  of  society  is  that,  just 
as  in  the  evolution  of  life,  the  highest 
efficiency  is  not  simply  that  which  in- 
cludes only  the  qualities  necessary  to 
maintain  a place  in  the  free  fight  in 
progress  in  the  present,  but  rather  those 
which  are  identified  with  the  still  higher 
interests  in  the  future.  The  evolution 
of  society  from  the  beginning  has  thus 
centred  round  the  function  of  socializa- 
tion, in  the  development  of  whicli  prog- 
ress has  necessarily  been  towards  a more 
organic  type  of  social  order.  In  this 
development  the  characteristic  feature  is 
that  the  mean  centre  of  the  life  processes 
of  society  is  undoubtedly  tending  to  be 
projected  ever  farther  and  farther  into 
the  future.  Tt  is  in  this  supreme  rivalry 
that  the  great  systems  of  society  are 


being  continually  matchetl  against  each 
other,  and  that  races,  nations,  and  event- 
ually great  t>T)e8  of  civilization,  have 
their  principles  tested  in  a process  of 
natural  selection  the  principles  of  which 
extend  far  beyond  the  consciousness  not 
only  of  the  individuals  concerned,  but 
even  of  the  political  systems  in  which 
they  are  included. 

In  primitive  society  the  first  rudiments 
of  social  organization  must  be  considered 
to  have  arisen  under  the  sternest  condi- 
tions of  natural  selection,  the  elements 
of  strength  which  they  possessed  leading 
to  the  disapi>earance  before  them  of  oth- 
er groups  of  men  with  which  they  came 
into  competition.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  social  evolution,  as  amongst  the  lower 
types  of  life,  efficiency  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  would  be  nearly  always  ef- 
ficiency in  the  present — that  is  to  say,  it 
would  be  military  efficiency  in  the  devel- 
opment of  society.  As  military  evolu- 
tion continued,  societies  liable  to  be  re- 
solved into  their  component  elements  on 
the  death  of  the  chief  or  leader  would 
give  place  to  others  of  a more  organic 
type  in  which  ideas  permanently  subordi- 
nating the  individual  to  military  eflB- 
eiency  prevailed.  In  this  stage  social 
systems,  in  which  authority  was  per- 
petuated by  ancestor  worship,  in  which 
all  the  members  were  therefore  held  to 
be  joined  in  an  exclusive  citizenship  to 
the  deities  who  were  worshipped,  and  in 
which  all  outsiders  were  accordingly — as 
in  the  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world 
— treated  as  natural  enemies,  would 
contain  the  elements  of  the  highest  mil- 
itary potentiality. 

Where,  however,  as  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  military  stage,  all  human 
institutions  rc-sted  ultimately  on  force, 
the  full  limits  of  the  organic  principle  in 
society  in  this  phase  also  must  in  time 
be  reached.  The  basis  of  the  industrial 
and  even  the  intell(‘ctual  life  of  society 
would  be  slavery;  all  human  institutions 
would  tend  to  become  closed  absolutisms 
within  the  state;  the  state  itself,  as  in 
the  old  classic  civilizations,  would  know 
neither  legal  nor  moral  limits  to  its  pow- 
er: and  the  ultimate  tendencies  in  ethics, 
in  politics,  and  in  religion  must  be  to 
ultimately  culminate  in  an  ideal  of  uni- 
versal conquest  and  of  absolute  dominion. 

In  the  next  stage  a further  and  still 
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more  organic  process  of  social  subordina- 
tion would  bring  into  view  the  full  out- 
lines of  the  growing  struggle  between 
the  present  and  the  future.  The  enor- 
mously higher  organic  potentiality  of  a 
state  of  social  order  which,  while  pre- 
serving its  efficiency  in  the  present,  would 
be  influenced  by  conceptions  that  would 
dissolve  all  those  closed  absolutisms  in 
the  state  by  projecting  the  sense  of 
human  resix)n8ibility  altogether  outside 
and  beyond  it,  would  be  evident.  This 
is  the  stage  of  social  evolution  which 
may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  the  West- 
ern era  in  which  we  are  living.  One  of 
its  most  significant  features  consists  in 
the  fact  that  the  essentially  Eastern  con- 
ceptions of  renunciation,  of  individual 
subordination,  and  of  responsibility  to 
life  extending  beyond  all  claims  of  the 
present  and  the  finite,  for  which  no  East- 
ern people  has  ever  been  able  to  supply 
an  enduring  stage  in  history,  has  at 
length  been  provided  with  a permanent 
world-milieu  by  the  peoples  of  Western 
stock,  amongst  whom  the  military  process 
in  human  evolution  culminated.  The 
characteristic  phenomenon  of  the  historic 
process  as  a whole  in  this  phase  is  such 
a free  conflict  of  forces  as  has  not  been 
possible  in  the  world  before. 

With  the  growth  of  that  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility towards  life,  which  Darwin 
thought  he  saw  interfering  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law  of  natural  selection  by 
filling  the  asylums  with  the  maimed  and 
less  capable,  we  have  not  indeed  the  sus- 
pension of  natural  selection  in  society, 
but  the  first  basis  of  a social  process,  the 
intensity  and  efficiency  of  which  have, 
under  the  influence  of  natural  selection 
when  viewed  from  a wider  stand-point, 
begun  to  tell  to  an  increasing  degree  in 
competition  with  all  other  types  of  so- 
ciety whatever.  The  projection  of  the 
sense  of  human  responsibility  outside  the 
limits  of  all  the  creeds  and  interests 
which,  in  previous  stages,  had  embodied 
it  in  the  state,  has  resulted  in  the  gradual 
dissolution  of  the  closed  absolutisms  in 
the  state  within  which  human  activities 
had  previously  been  confined.  The  dis- 
solution of  the  conception  upon  which 


slavery  rested;  the  growth  of  the  con- 
ception of  the  native  equality  of  men, 
and  of  their  right  to  equal  voting  power 
in  the  state,  irrespective  of  status  or 
possessions;  the  undermining  of  the  ab- 
solute position  of  the  occupying  classes, 
and  of  the  ideas  by  which  civil  and  reli- 
gious opinion  was  previously  supported 
by  the  power  of  the  state;  the  tolerance 
of  parties;  the  right  of  free  inquiry  in 
every  direction;  the  long  movement  tow- 
ards political  enfranchisement;  with 
finally  the  growth  of  that  conviction 
which  constitutes  a standing  challenge 
to  all  existing  absolute  tendencies  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  modern  world, 
namely,  that  the  distribution  of  wealth 
in  a well-ordered  state  should  aim  at 
realizing  political  justice — are  all  features 
of  an  integrating  process  in  Western  his- 
tory. .They  are  all  the  marks  of  a type 
of  society  of  higher  organic  potentiality 
than  has  existed  in  the  world  before, — a 
type  of  which  the  characteristic  feature 
is  that  the  sense  of  human  responsibility 
has  been  at  last  projected  outside  the 
state  and  beyond  the  present. 

As  social  evolution  continues,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  to  an  increasing  degree  the 
entire  range  of  the  processes  of  the  hu- 
man mind  is  being  gradually  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  this  supreme  conflict  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  future.  As 
the  present  writer  has  put  it  elsewhere, 
we  stand  in  it  at  the  very  pivot  of  the 
evolutionary"  process  in  human  history. 
The  whole  content  of  systems  of  thought, 
of  philosophy,  of  morality,  of  ethics,  and 
of  religion  must  in  time  be  caught  into 
its  influence.  It  is  in  the  resulting 
demiurgic  stress  that  the  rival  systems 
of  society  are  being  unconsciously  pitted 
against  each  other;  that  nations  and 
peoples  and  great  types  of  civilization 
will  meet  and  clash  and  have  their 
principles  tested.  And  it  is  in  respect 
of  the  controlling  principle  of  the  con- 
flict— the  degree  of  efficiency  of  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  present  to  the  future 
— ^that  natural  selection  is  continuing  to 
discriminate  between  the  living,  the  dy- 
ing, and  the  dead,  as  progress  continues 
in  the  modem  world. 
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HIS  old  master,  the  station  agent 
at  Flossiedell,  Massachusetts,  told 
this  about  “Tike.”  The  dog  was 
a liver-splotched  bull-terrier  of  large  size, 
considerable  age,  and  many  signs  of  hav- 
ing achieved  that  which  appears  to  be 
highly  prized  in  certain  very  smart  hu- 
man sets — a lively  and  interesting  past. 
Tike’s  record,  however,  was  publicly 
legible  upon  his  body  and  not  upon  his 
soul.  It  took  the  form  of  as  many 
decorations  for  active  service  as  even 
Lord  Boberts  can  boast. 

Tike  may  have  come  from  the  moon 
or  Montreal.  Xo  one  knows  more  of  his 
early  life  than  that  he  must  once  have 
been  a noted  dog  duellist.  He  arrived 
at  Flossiedell  in  a manner  highly  origi- 
nal and  characteristic,  by  falling  from  a 
Pullman  at  the  end  of  a sixty-mile-an- 
hour  express  train.  He  shot  along  over 
the  gravel  in  a series  of  somersaults  and 
a cloud  of  flying  sand,  as  a mail-pouch  is 
flung  from  the  cars.  And  seldom  has 
such  a pouch  contained  matter  of  more 
interest  than  was  the  period  of  his  life 
which  he  dedicated  to  that  popular,  green 
and  white  Bostonians’  summer  resort. 

“ Tike  limi)ed  into  the  station  without 
an  unnecessary  word,”  said  the  station- 
master,  “ merely  remarking : ‘ I’ve  come 
to  be  your  assistant  during  the  summer 
loish,  and  as  the  train  did  not  stop  here, 
T was  obliged  to  make  a flying  switch! 
Kindly  spade  over  the  trough  I dug 
through  the  side  of  tlie  road-bed  with 
my  nose.  I may  forget  the  incident  if 
the  marks  of  it  are  destroyed.’  That  was 
every  last  word  he  said,  and  then  he  set- 
tled himself  on  a settee  in  the  ladies’ 
waitin’-room,  where  he  rested  up  for  two 
or  three  days.  In  makin’  his  dayboo  he 
had  absorbed  quite  some  gravel,  small 
stones,  and  bits  of  wood  and  iron.  What 
he  took  in  through  his  back  come  out 
through  the  hide  of  his  belly,  and  what 
he  rubbed  in  t’other  way  come  out 
through  his  back. 


“ After  he  had  shed  all  of  the  railroad 
and  State  of  Massachusetts  for  which  he 
had  no  immediate  and  pressin’  need  he 
begun  makin’  himself  agreeable  to  the 
travellin’  public.  He  didn’t  visit  none 
with  anybody,  bein’  aware  that  it  ain’t 
good  form  for  a railroad  man  to  mix  up 
witli  the  public  none  too  much  while 
on  duty.  He  set  to  work,  first,  to  clear 
the  station  of  loafers,  and  broke  up  the 
local  habit  of  folks  takin’  their  vaca- 
tions in  front  of  my  oflSce  winder  and 
shuttin’  off  the  little  light  which  the 
railroad  allows  with  my  small  salary. 
Real  serious  folks  that  come  in,  business- 
like, half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
ahead  of  the  train  they  wished  to  take — 
for  fear  it  might  come  along  that  much 
ahead  of  time, — he  would  allow  to  visit 
with  him,  and  never  bit  or  growled  at  one 
on  ’em.  It  must  be  remembered,  though, 
that  he  didn’t  have  no  office  of  his  own, 
with  double  locks  on  the  door  and  a win- 
dow too  small  for  the  sufferin’  public 
to  climb  through  and  wreak  its  auger 
on  him.  The  most  punctilious  and  prac- 
tised railroad  man  that  ever  snapped  at 
people  for  annoyin’  him  with  questions 
about  tickets  and  trains  might  have  been 
a shade  less  touchy  if  he  was  ’bliged  to 
set  right  out  in  the  open  like  Tike  had  to. 

“ But  Tike  was  a credit  to  the  business 
when  it  come  to  the  disagreenble  ways 
he  had  with  his  owm  kind.  He  used  to 
argue  that  he  would  not  be  earnin’  the 
keep  the  railroad  paid  him  if  he  did  not 
lick  every  dog  that  ambled  ’round  the 
station  before  noon  of  each  day.  He 
come  back  more  or  less  damaged  every 
time  he  done  this  duty,  and  he  took  the 
afternoons  to  rest  up.  He  called  this 
‘ lickin’  the  other  dogs,’  and  whatever 
satisfaction  it  gave  him  to  lie  like  that 
was  all  the  comfort  I could  see  that  ho 
got  out  of  this  tryin’  branch  of  his  duties. 

“ One  time  lie’d  come  back  to  work 
with  an  ear  hangin’  by  two  hairs;  an- 
otliiT  time  he’d  report  himself  short  a 
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ticket;  got  an  annual  pass,  don’t  you 
know — some  paper  and  an  envelope,  an’ 
let  me  write  a note  for  you  to  send  back 
to  my  cottage  at  Pickerel  Pond,’  he  says. 

“‘You  ’ain’t  got  no  time  for  writin’ 
no  notes,’  says  I ; ‘ the  train  ’ll  be  pullin’ 
out  in  half  a jiffy.’ 

“ ‘ It  ’ll  pull  me  out  when  it  goes,’  says 
he;  ‘been  a-catchin’  trains  for  twenty 
years,’  he  says,  ‘ an’  the  locomotive’s 
never  been  built  that  can  leave  me.’ 

“ So  I give  him  the  paper  an’  en- 
velope, and  he  commenst  writin’  to  beat 
the  band,  and  the  train  began  pullin’  out, 
and  Tike  was  asleep  on  his  settee,  with 
one  eye  shut  for  a time  exposure  and 
t’other  one  set  for  snap-shots.  When  it 
was  too  mortal  late  for  me  to  tell  of  it 
without  seemin’  to  be  lost  to  all  sense 
of  veracity,  the  hair-trigger  city  feller 
seals  up  the  letter,  slings  it  at  me,  grabs 
up  two  heavy  grips  he  carried,  and  givin’ 
a couple  of  yells,  ‘ Hi,  there !’  ‘ Out  the 
way,  there!’  he  slung  his  grips  atop  of 
one  another  on  one  car  platform  and 
made  a dash  and  a grab  for  the  railin’ 
of  the  next  one. 

“With  the  first  yell  he  let  out  Tike 
slips  off’m  the  settee  like  it  was  red  hot 
and  after  the  city  man. 

“ ‘ That  ain’t  no  way  to  catch  a train,’ 
he  barked ; ‘ what  in  thunder  d’you  mean 
by  tryin’  to  catch  a train  after  you’ve 
missed  it,  an’  yellin’  like  a Kickapoo 
squaw  at  a buryin’,  and  carryin’  on ’s  if 
there  wam’t  no  rules  of  etiquette  and ’s  if 
I wam’t  here  ’tendin’  to  business?’ 

“With  the  final  word  ‘business’  Tike 
leaped  for  the  sudden  man,  and  the  man 
leaped  for  the  platform  railin’.  Both 
on  ’em  aimed  true.  The  sudden  man 
caught  the  rail,  and  Tike  caught  the  man 
where  his  clothes  was  hinged.  The  man 
hung  on  to  the  car,  with  his  feet  a-bump- 
in’  over  the  tie-ends,  and  Tike  clung  to 
him,  with  his  stubby  tail  gouging  along 
in  the  cinders  and  gravel  and  underscorin’ 
his  determination. 

“ ‘ Let  go,’  says  the  man. 

“ ‘ After  you,’  says  Tike,  ‘ and  when  we 
light  we  kin  discuss  about  me  lettin’  go.’ 

“Tike’s  mouth  was  so  full  his  voice 
. sounded  far  away  and  clothy. 

“Well,  the  train  went  on  around  the 
bend  and  out  of  sight  at  forty  mile  an 
hour,  and  the  last  we  seen  was  the  sud- 
den man  dangling  from  its  side,  and 


Tike  writing  a red  line  of  blood  beside 
the  track  with  his  stubby  tail.  I was 
bothered  whether  to  laugh  or  to  blame 
my  luck  at  having  another  job  of  buying 
liniment  and  bandages.  After  consider- 
ing on  it  a spell  I ’lowed  it  was  best  to 
acknowledge  the  humor  of  it  and  I laugh- 
ed to  kill  myself. 

“‘Funny,  hain’t  it?’  the  baggageman 
says,  says  he,  in  his  meanest,  most  sar- 
castic way.  , 

“ ‘ Funny  to  beat  Bamum’s  show  an’ 
David  Harum  and  all  else  they  is  ’t’s 
funny,’  says  I. 

“ ‘ Humph,’  says  the  baggageman. 
(Havin’  an  occasional  trunk  reverse  the 
rule  and  smash  their  fingers  and  toes 
makes  baggagemen  all  ’s  vinegary  as  an 
old  maid  at  a younger  sister’s  second 
wedding.)  ‘Humph,’  says  he;  ‘I  reckon 
you  know  that  ’ere  man’s  the  cousin  of 
the  president  of  the  road,’  he  says. 

“‘Criminy!’  says  I,  but  only  to  my- 
self. Out  loud  I says : ‘ Of  course  I 
know  it.  What  of  it  ?’  Then  I went  into 
my  office  and  locked  the  door,  and  con- 
sidered some  on  what  I’d  best  be  doin’. 
When  I opened  the  door  for  more  room 
to  think  in,  Tike  come  up  with  a mouth- 
ful of  cloth,  pantin’  and  lookin’  as  vir- 
tuous as  nothin’  but  a dog  can  look,  and 
he  laid  the  cloth  down  on  the  office  floor, 
and  he  says : ‘ There’s  a ticket  I collected 
from  that  crazy  passenger.  I’ve  punched 
it  the  best  I could.’ 

“ ‘ Le’s  see  your  tail,  old  chap,’  I says. 

“‘You  won’t  recognize  it,’  he  says; 
‘ it  was  long  for  the  fashion,  and  I’ve 
been  sandpapering  it  down.’ 

“ I looked,  but  I couldn’t  see  it — ’cause 
it  wasn’t  there. 

“ That  night  when  I come  down  to 
meet  the  Boston  Express  I told  Tike  the 
bottom  truth,  though  it  hurt  right  sharp 
to  hand  it  out  to  him.  ‘Tike,’  says  I, 
‘ there’s  been  goin’s  on  and  doin’s  in 
connection  with  a member  of  the  royal 
family  of  this  road  which  you  unfortu- 
nately started,  thus  givin’  the  royal  fam- 
ily the  privilege  of  havin’  the  next  deal, 
which  ’ain’t  begun  yet,  but  will  supply 
them  with  cards, — spades  and  the  big 
casino.  In  playin’  with  royalty  it  is 
found  to  be  wise  to  give  them  the  first 
deal,  thereby  providin’  yourself  with  fime 
to  observe  their  methods.  You  played 
first,  and  now  I’ve  got  to  tell  royalty 
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there  ain’t  no  dog  in  this  station.  And 
I’ve  got  to  prove  my  words  by  orderin’ 
a search  made  and  seein’  that  no  dog 
hain’t  foxmd. 

“ ‘ The  Committee  on  Casualties  has 
met,’  I says,  ‘ and,  after  bearin’  all  the 
evidence,  has  decided  that  you  was  act- 
in’  up  to  the  best  lights  you  had  on  your 
duty,  the  interests  of  the  company,  and 
the  safeguardin’  of  civilization  against 
its  worst  blots, — ^by  which  word  ‘‘  blots  ” 
1 mean.  Tike,  that  muzzle-loaded,  spring- 
gaited  caricature  with  which  you  made 
a hook-and-eye  acquaintance  this  after- 
noon. The  committee  finds  that  you  are 
innocent  and  must  lose  your  job.  It  de- 
clares that  you  were  justified  in  what 
you  done,  and  warns  you  to  be  more  tact- 
ful in  the  future.  You  go  without  a 
stain  into  the  cold  world,  cheered  by 
the  consciousness  of  having  a clean  moral 
bill  of  health  from  an  unbiassed  jury, 
which  advises  you  to  hunt  a hole  and 
pull  it  in  after  you  ’s  quick  ’s  possible. 
You  go  away  fired  with  pride  in  those 
sterling  virtues  for  which  most  persons 
would  have  ordered  you  shot.  The  Lord 
only  knows  how  long  you  can  keep  your 
present  gait  and  escape  strychnine  at 
the  hands  of  a purblind  public,  or  who 
will  hereafter  pay  your  liniment  and  anti- 
septic bills,  or  reimburse  me  with  the 
$36  42  which  I have  paid  out  to  drug- 
gists since  you  became  my  assistant.’ 

“‘Do  you  mean  it  — honest?’  Tike 
asked, 

“ ‘ True  as  preachin’,’  I says. 

“ ‘ Well,’  Tike  says,  hangin’  his  head  on 
one  side  and  spread  in’  back  his  lips  a 
little  in  the  comical  way  he  had  when- 
ever anything  set  him  a-laughin’ — ‘well, 
I wouldn’t  have  been  no  shucks  of  a dog 
if  I had  let  that  chance  go.  It  was 
great!  Say,  honest,  now,  wouldn’t  you 
have  done  the  same  thing  if  you  had 
been  a dog?’ 

“I  told  him  that,  officially,  I could 
only  apply  censure  to  so  gross  and  on- 
warranted  an  assault  upon  a patron  of 
the  road,  especially  him  bein’  seen  to  be 
rich  and  cornin’  in  his  carriage,  not  to 
speak  of  the  even  more  outrageous  fact 
of  his  bein’  the  cousin  of  the  president. 
‘Unofficially,  Tike,’  says  I,  ‘let  me  tell 
you  you  done  just  right,  and  I think  so 
much  more  of  you  for  it  that  if  you  could 
make  change  and  stand  in  my  window 


and  sass  the  public  and  never  tell  ’em 
anything  they’ve  got  a right  to  know, 
I would  give  you  my  job  and  play  I was 
the  dog,  and  go  away  and  hunt  a situa- 
tion somewheres  where  all  the  other  dogs 
was  undersized  and  easy  to  whip.’ 

“ There  is  a maiden  lady  who  is  very 
close  to  me.  She  hain’t  none  related, 
but  we  went  to  school  together,  and  she 
married  another  fellow  by  mistake,  and 
we’ve  be^m  sorry  ever  since — at  least  one 
on  us  has,  anyhow.  Well,  she’s  all  alone 
now  with  a thunderin’  big  farm  ten 
mile  from  everywhere  and  no  one  around 
but  her  hired  help.  I’ve  always  allowed 
she  needed  a dog.  and  she’s  so  sot  in  her 
ways  that  slie  says  to  me  to  stop  badger- 
in’ on  her,  for  she  wouldn’t  have  no  dog. 

‘ If  I kep’  on,’  she  said,  ‘ I’d  get  her  to 
feelin’  that  she  really  was  lonely,  and 
then  she’d  drowmed  herself  in  the  brook 
’t  fiows  through  her  farm,  or  she’d  even 
be  driv  to  marryin’  agin.’ 

“ Well,  next  mornin’  after  my  talk 
with  Tike,  I hitched  up  an’  drove  out 
to  her  farm,  and  when  I got  there  I 
unloaded  Tike  out  from  the  team,  and 
I told  her  there  couldn’t  be  no  dog  around 
my  station  for  a long  while  to  come,  and 
that  she  had  got  to  take  him  or  else  all 
our  boy-and-girl  relationship  had  been  a 
mockery,  and  poetry  and  sentiment  was 
pure  mad-house  productions. 

“‘You’ve  got  to  put  Tike  to  work  on 
your  farm,’  I says,  ‘ and  when  he  has 
impressed  his  personality — particularly 
the  biting  end  of  it — on  whatever  biped 
or  quadruped  fails  to  understand  that 
he  rules  the  roost,  you’ll  find  he’ll  be  a 
comfort  to  ye,  and  ’ll  earn  all  that  you’re 
a mind  to  give  him.’ 

“ She  seen  that  I was  sot  on’t,  and  she 
never  let  on  how  she  took  it  (even  when 
I was  a boy,  you  see,  I picked  the  game 
ones,  and  I knew  then  that  this  par- 
ticular one  could  be  boiled  alive  and 
she’d  never  let  on  that  the  water  was 
hotter’n  she  liked  to  have  it). 

All  right,’  says  she;  ‘I  hain’t  never 
turned  no  needy  critter  from  ne’er  a door 
I’ve  owned,  and  I guess  I hain’t  goin’  to 
begin  bein’  mean ’s  late ’s  this  in  life.’ 

“Just  as  I was  climbin’  back  into  my 
team  I thought  of  something,  and  I hol- 
lers for  Tike  to  come  to  me.  He  come 
all  of  a jump. 

“‘No,’  says  1.  ‘Tike,  I’m  ’bliged  to 
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The  popular  idea  of  a plant  as  an 
object  rooted  to  one  spot  and  bear- 
ing leaves  and  something  corre- 
sponding to  flower  and  fruit  upon  its 
stem  is  totally  contradicted  by  the  cu- 
rious structures  here  described.  For  these 
crystalline  plants,  the  Diatoms,  have  no 
root,  stem,  leaf,  blossom,  or  fruit;  and, 
far  from  being  stationary,  the  majority 
of  them  move  about  with  as  much  free- 
dom as  animals.  Yet  they  are  true  plants, 
simple  in  life-habits  and  low  in  the  scale 
of  nature,  but  characterized  by  such  un- 
mistakable plant  qualities  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  their  right  to  a place  in 
the  vegetable  world. 

They  are  all  aquatic,  and  doubtless  the 
most  cosmopolitan  of  all  the  aquatics. 
From  the  polar  region  to  the  tropics, 
from  the  deep  ooze  of  the  sea-beds  to  the 
tiny  pool  on  the  mountain  - top,  in  all 
lakes  and  streams,  in  clear  springs  and 
in  stagnant  puddles  of  boggy  meiidows — 
wherever  daylight  and  a constant  sup- 
ply of  water  are  found,  there  is  sure 
to  be  the  home  of  some  kinds  of  these 
plants.  Many  an  observant  reader  of 
Harpers  has  seen  them  in  incredible 
numbers,  without  perhaps  knowing  that 
the  brown,  slimy  stuff  lining  perchance 
some  old  way  - side  watering  - trough  or 
wrapping  like  soft  seal-skin  fur  the  sub- 
merged timbers  in  river  or  bay  was  made 
up  of  millions  of  tiny  plants  similar  in 
structure  to  those  illustrated  here.  For 
each  individual  is,  as  a rule,  far  too 


minute  to  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye;  and 
it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
that  we  diseover  in  what  seems  like  un- 
sightly slime  a repository  of  gems  to 
w’hich  the  (irecn  Vault  of  Dresden  is 
quite  inferior.  In  fact,  among  the  more 
than  2500  species  of  Diatoms  many  are 
so  small  that  a company  of  several  hun- 
dred could  well  be  assembled  on  the  head 
of  a common  pin;  while  the  markings 
that  adorn  their  surfaces  have  long  been 
the  highest  tC'^ts  for  the  finest  lenses. 

In  respect  to  their  structure,  there 
could  hardly  be  a living  organism  built 
upon  a simpler  plan.  A tiny  particle  of 
that  universal  life-substance  protoplasm, 
furnished  with  the  green  chlorophyl  which 
gives  color  to  all  vegetation,  and  by  which, 
through  the  aid  of  sunlight,  it  trans- 
forms its  inorganic  food  into  living  tis- 
sue; this  enclosed  in  a minute  box  or 
casket  of  glass,  and  over  the  crystalline 
case,  investing  it  like  a garment,  a pel- 
lucid film  of  jellylike  substance — such  is 
the  unvarying  type  of  these  simple  plants. 
Some  additional  acc('ssori(‘s  are,  it  is  true, 
found  in  certain  species;  for  example, 
there  are  forms  gi'owing  in  long  threads, 
joined  to  each  other  liy  gelatinous  at- 
tachments, others  packed  in  tiny  tubes 
of  jelly  or  nggregatc<l  into  large  glu- 
tinous masses,  while  many  more  are  soli- 
tary and  free.  But  strip  from  any  in- 
dividual all  that  is  not  an  essential  part 
of  itself,  and  you  have  merely  what  I 
have  mentioned — a minute,  clear  box  of 
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jrla>..sy  silc-x  filled  with  a speck  of  soft, 
livi?)*?  substances  and  covered  with  a 
transparent  film. 

One  would  suppose  an  organism  of  such 
extreme  simplicity  would  present  few 
difficulties  to  the  student  of  its  life-his- 
tory. But  how  far  this  is  from  being 
the  case,  let  the  wrangle  of  “ diatomists/’ 
from  the  invention  of  the  microscope  to 
the  present  day,  bear  witness!  This  low- 
ly plant  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  Creator’s 
permanent  puzzles;  and  within  its  lillipu- 
tian  box  are  locked  mysteries  so  profound 
and  so  fundamental  to  all  life-history 
that,  could  they  be  solved,  they  would  go 
far  toward  explaining  most  of  the  dif- 
ficulties in  higher  and  more  elaborate 
fonns  of  life.  As  a discussion  of  such 
problcnns  has  no  place  in  these  pages,  I 
shall  mention  only  one  in  illustration — 
the  Diatom’s  power  of  motion. 

Living  forms  are  seen  under  the  micro- 
s(‘()pe  to  glide  steadily  to  and  fro  with  a 
motion  which,  minute  as  they  are,  has 
all  the  stateliness  of  an  ocean  steamship. 
It  is  easy  to  see  them  move,  but  so  far 
it  has  been  impossible  to  see  how  they 
move.  No  flashing  oars  drive  the  prows 
of  these  carved  triremes  through  the  wa- 
ter, no  sails  are  spread  to  the  breeze,  no 
paddle-wheels  splash  at  the  sides.  Yet 
they  move  on  their  way,  thrusting  aside 
op[)o3ing  masses  ten  times  their  bulk, 
searching  for  food  or  seeking  the  spots 
of  brightest  sunlight.  In  fact,  the  Di- 
atom is  an  example  of  the  problem  of 
vitality  pure  and  simple,  unconfused  by 
any  accessories;  and  it  is  therefore,  as 
I have  said,  one  of  nature’s  permanent 
secrets,  well  kept  despite  all  the  powerful 
lenses  that  have  been  trained  upon  it. 

But  putting  aside  these  difficulties,  the 
sj>ecial  concern  of  the  biologist,  and  look- 
ing at  the  Diatom  from  an  artistic 
stand-point,  we  find  occasion  for  nothing 
but  admiration  and  delight.  It  is  truly 
amazing  to  discover  such  lowly  and  ob- 
scure creatures  to  be  so  elaborately  em- 
bellished as  these  invariably  are;  for 
among  the  more  than  2000  species,  the 
wTiter  knows  of  no  single  form  but 
is  so  richly  ornamented  that  it  would 
take  the  most  skilful  glass-cutter  weeks 
of  patient  labor  to  successfully  imitate 
it.  The  figures  here  given  offer  the  best 
representation  of  these  organisms  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances.  But  if 
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the  reader  will  remember  that  the  real 
forms  are  of  transparent,  glassy  si  lex,  that 
their  beads  and  bosses  and  polished  sur- 
faces sparkle  in  the  light  thrown  upon 
them  under  the  microscope,  and  often  dis- 
play all  the  prismatic  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow, he  will  interpret  these  black-and- 
white  photographs  into  something  nearer 
and  more  worthy  the  actual  reality. 
Beads,  shining  bars,  feathery  pencillings, 
surfaces  traced  with  intersecting  lines  of 
inconceivable  tenuity,  or  spread  over  with 
a hexagonal  net-work  of  such  fineness  as 
to  tax  the  most  powerful  lenses  to  dis- 
cover it,  often  ornamented  with  a pro- 
fusion of  horns,  spines,  and  knobs,  worn, 
it  would  seem,  like  breastpins,  out  of 
pure  vanity — these  are  some  of  the  modes 
of  ornamentation  lavished  on  these  di- 
minutive structures. 

The  forms  of  the  Diatoms  are  almost 
as  richly  varied  as  their  markings.  To 
any  one  familiar  only  with  higher  types 
of  life,  where  there  is  little  diversity  be- 
tween the  different  members  of  the  same 
order,  this  limitless  variation  in  contour 
is  a most  striking  peculiarity  of  these 
plants.  They  are  round,  square,  tri- 
angular, oval,  straight,  undulated,  cres- 
cent, wedge-shaped — in  short,  of  almost 
every  conceivable  figure.  In  looking  at 
these  strange  yet  beautifully  symmetrical 
forms  the  writer  often  wonders  why  some 
enterprising  designer  in  wall-paper  or  oil- 
cloth or  gingham,  or  even  in  the  more 
dainty  conceits  of  book-making  and  jewel- 
ry, has  not  gone  to  the  Diatoms  for  fresh 
suggestions.  Rosettes  of  intricate  radi- 
ation, novel  modifications  in  concentric 
circling,  arabesques  more  ingenious  than 
any  upon  the  walls  of  the  Alhambra,  il- 
lustrations of  elaborate  carving  inten- 
sified by  plain  interspaces,  grotesque  fig- 
ures quite  suggestive  of  some  Japanese 
diatom-maker,  and  much  besides,  await  in 
these  little  jewelled  caskets  his  careful  ob- 
servation. A well-knowm  American  teach- 
er of  art  says  that  in  a fossil  Diatom  from 
Maryland  he  has  discovered  a peculiar 
pattern  of  intersecting  circles  that  is 
often  found  upon  old  Assyrian  shields. 

But  it  would  be  a mistake  to  consider 
the  Diatoms  merely  as  scientific  puzzles 
and  artistic  curios.  They  have  an  im- 
portant economic  value,  and  are  employed 
quite  extensively  in  certain  processes  of 
manufacture  and  of  domestic  life.  Their 
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silieious  cases  or  skeletons  being  in- 
destructible, and  their  reproduction  being 
amazingly  rapid,  there  have  been  formed, 
in  regions  once  covered  with  lakes  or  seas, 
vast  fossil-beds  of  tlieir  remains.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  is  built  upon  an  exten- 
sive stratum  of  diatomaceous  earth  eigh- 
tec^n  feet  thick.  At  Nottingham  (Mary- 
land), Keene  (New  Hampshire),  Hover 
(New  Jersey),  Saco  and  Addison  Point 
(Maine),  Monterey  and  Santa  Barbara 
(California),  Port  Hope  (Canada),  etc., 
extensive  outcroppings  occur.  In  other 
countries  they  are  quite  as  abundant.  At 
Liineberg,  Germany,  and  Bilin,  Bohemia, 
are  diatom-beds  forty  feet  in  thickness. 
Immense  deposits  occur  at  Fur, Denmark ; 
!Moron,  Spain;  Simbirsk,  Russia;  Sendai, 
Japan;  Oamaru,  New  Zealand;  and  many 
other  localities.  A careful  examination 
of  the  materials  of  the  Mississippi  and 
Nile  deltas  proves  that  these  apj^arently 
insignificant  organisms  are  still  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  progressive 
changes  of  the  earth’s  surface. 

Now  for  this  so  widely  distributed  di- 
atomaceous earth  there  have  been  found 
many  important  usc^.  The  most  curious 
of  all  is  its  emplo^anent  as  food.  The 
destitute  inhabitants  of  parts  of  Lap- 
land,  Hungary,  and  China  are  accustom- 
ed to  take  this  diatomaceous  clay,  known 
among  Germans  as  Bcrgynchl,  or  moun- 
tain meal,  and  either  mixing  it  with  a 
trifle  of  flour  or  using  it  alone,  to  bake 
it  into  cakes  and  eat  it. 

As  tripoli,  or  polishing-powder,  this  sub- 
stance has  a far  wider  and  more  impor- 
tant use.  The  minuteness  of  the  Diatom 
makes  this  powder  very  fine  in  grain,  and 
the  extreme  hardness  of  its  silex  renders 
the  cutting  qualities  very  great.  For 
producing  a polish  on  metallic  surfaces 
and  for  grinding  down  anything  less  ob- 
durate than  the  hardest  gems  it  is  in- 
valuable. Large  quantities  are  annually 
used  in  the  arts  in  these  processes.  It 
also  gives  cleanliness  and  lustre  to  the 
utensils  of  our  kitchens,  and,  mixed  wnth 
soap,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  advertised  articles  of  mod- 
em housewifery.  From  a certain  brand 
of  tooth-powder  the  writer  secured  seven- 
ty-six species  of  Diatoms. 

No  use  of  the  Diatom  is,  howe\'er,  so 
important  as  its  employment  in  the  manu- 
facture of  high  explosives.  Nitroglyce- 


rine, which  may  be  taken  as  the  type 
of  the  potential  ingredient  in  different 
grades  of  dynamite  and  giant-powder,  is 
very  dangerous  to  handle,  and  equally 
uncertain  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  will 
bestow  its  explosive  energy.  For  safety 
and  efticiency  it  is  therefore  found  neces- 
sary to  mix  it  with  some  inert  substance 
that  shall  act  as  an  absorbent  without  in 
any  way  diminishing  its  power.  Various 
materials  have  been  tried,  such  as  saw- 
dust, charcoal,  and  dilTcrent  clays;  but 
diatomaceous  earth  is  particularly  fitted 
for  the  purpose,  its  empty  silex  - cases 
readily  absorbing  tlie  explosive  and  pre- 
serving it  within  insoluble  walls,  yet  keep- 
ing each  particle  in  sucli  close  proximity 
that  tlie  whole  mass  acts  in  unison  when 
the  exi)losion  takes  place. 

Not  least  imj)ortant  among  the  practi- 
cal i)urposes  for  which  the  Diatom  is  val- 
uable is  tlie  aid  it  is  destined  to  give 
in  determining  the  origin  and  direction 
of  ocean  currents,  and  tlie  derivation  of 
tlie  ditferr-nt  kinds  of  submarine  ooze 
spread  over  the  sea-bed.  These  organ- 
isms are  so  minute  and  so  insoluble  that 
they  are  cai)ahle  of  being  transported 
v«ast  distances  from  their  i)oint  of  origin 
and  then  slowly  sifted  down  upon  the 
bottom  of  tlie  S(^a.  At  the  same  time  the 
s])ecies  are  so  numerous  that  different 
fossil  dei)osits,  as  well  ns  fresh  and  salt- 
water gatherings  from  different  localities, 
have  each  their  characteristic  species; 
and  when  the  work  in  which  the  writer 
is  at  pnsiscnt  engaged — the  investigation 
of  these  forms  in  the  United  States  sea- 
dredgings — has  been  systematically  car- 
ried out  by  this  and  other  governments,  it 
will  be  possible  to  determine  from  the 
Diatoms  contained  irr  samples  of  the  sea- 
I'ottom  where  the  material  there  obtained 
originated,  and  the  direction  and  extent 
of  tlie  ocean  current  by  which  it  was 
transported.  For  example,  the  similarity 
of  diatomaewus  forms  in  Bering  Strait 
and  on  the  coast  of  Norway  is  a strong 
argument  in  favor  of  Dr.  Nansen’s  be- 
lief in  an  arctic  current  passing  over  or 
near  the  north  pole  and  uniting  these 
two  lands. 

The  newly  discovered  species,  shown 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  were 
found  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  l)y  the  United 
States  steamer  Alhafrass  near  the  Gala- 
])agos  Tsl:m«ls  at  a depth  of  4872  feet. 
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Paki.s,  Junt-  no,  19— 

Dear  SCARLETT  — The  task  that 
I undertake  in  this  letter  is  not  an 
easy  one,  but  your  request  brings 
me  to  it  with  the  effort  to  satisfy — if  any 
effort  vaguely  can — your  desire  to  know 
all  I can  tell  you  of  your  brother’s  life 
here,  and  his  death  so  short  a time  ago. 

It  arranges  itself — without  ray  being 
able,  1 ara  afraid,  to  make  either  phase 
as  distinctly  intelligible  as  I could  wish — 
into  the  idea  he  presented  rae  and  the 
world  at  large,  and  the  idea  that — intro- 
actively — I ff)nned  of  his  work  and  his 
life  from  the  study  of  the  man  himself. 
Vour  letter,  which  he  brought  rae  when 
lie  came  over  here,  three  years  ago,  was 
my  first  introduction  to  the  trend  of  his 
work — to  the  study  he  wdshed  to  pursue. 
But  your  letter  in  no  way  made  your 
brother  known  to  me. 

To  a man  as  much  older  than  himself 
as  I was,  there  was  a very  flattering 
charm  in  the  deference  he  began  to  show 
me  in  that  first  interview,  and  it  had  the 
un-poiled  sentiment  of  youth  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  egoism — so  delightful  a 
characteristic  of  his,  that  I hesitate  to  de- 
fine it  by  a word  so  easily  misunderstood. 

I was  prepar(*<l  to  give  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  on  your  account,  but 
I soon  gave  it  on  his  own.  His  percep- 
tion of  art  seemed  inherent,  and  his 
fec‘ling  for  line  and  color  was  a revela- 
tion,— but  to  the  last  he  had  the  im- 
pervious attitude  of  allegiance  to  the 
smokeless  altars  unblessed  of  the  gods  T 
liad  prayed  over,  that  kept  me  pro- 
foundly grateful. 

What  he  really  thought  of  me,  perhaps 
I never  knew,  but  too  frequently  we  find 
out  the  in  time  of  the  outside  regard — 
and  in  his  case  the  definite  charm  re- 
mains that  I never  did. 

You  wished,  I know,  that  after  his 
fame  l)ecame  so  assured  he  should  have 
returned  home.  You  have  the  pose  over 


there  of  calling  us  expatriates  — we,  T 
mean,  who  find  that  the  round  peg  has 
here  a round  hole,  and  virtuously  hang 
ourselves  upon  it  to  reward  your  gaze. 
Art  is  the  circle  to  us,  you  understand; 
there  can  be  no  angles — if  they  exist,  one 
must  chisel  them  away,  and  this  chiselling 
must  be  done  with  tools  whose  handicraft 
is  to  be  learned  only  by  a renascence  into 
life  through  the  doors  that  give  access 
to  the  imperishable  atmosphere  of  art. 
Wlien  one  is  there,  this  atmosphere  pos- 
sesses mind,  body,  soul — but  you  under- 
stand. I am  not  excusing — only  giving 
you  a view  from  the  inside,  of  what  you 
all  over  there  sec  only  from  the  outside. 
It  is  necessary  to  give  this  preface  that 
you  should  the  more  readily  appreciate 
the  fact  that  it  was  never  in  Scarlett’s 
l>ower  to  go  back.  Here  are  Vicars,  and 
Wressley,  and  myself:  we  can’t  tear  our- 
selves away;  if  we  did.  we  would  leave 
the  best  of  us  here — the  part  that  is  at- 
mospherically called  into  existence,  as  it 
were,  and  cannot  be  transplanted.  If  it's 
so  with  us,  how  much  more  so  it  was 
with  him! 

With  Scarlett  it  was  not  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  rubbing  off  angles — of  orbing 
from  a crescent  to  a sphere.  He  tem- 
peramentally fitted  his  environment — and 
pervaded  it,  rather  than  it  pervaded  him 
— as  perfectly  in  his  absorbed  and  natu- 
ral devotion  and  its  supreme  expression 
as  his  head  and  torso  were  a replica  from 
the  perfection  of  Greek  sculpture.  His 
was  the  artistic  impulse  vividly  einbod- 
ieil:  tragically,  to  himself,  detached  from 
life,  except  in  its  relation  to  his  tireless 
pursuit  of  the  beauty  and  charm  an<l 
desire  of  utterly  pagan  art. 

Indeed,  he  was  frankly  pagan,  though 
so  naturally  so,  it  was  less  completely  ex- 
posed by  himself  than  by  his  work,  which 
was  always  so  much  more  translucent  to 
his  thought  than  the  man  himself.  It 
was  this  quality  of  his  work — frank  be- 
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yoiid  tlie  siigr^?e<tion  of  subtilty — that 
took  the  world  by  storm  and  put  him, 
when  twenty-three,  at  tlie  head — virtual- 
ly the  creator — of  a cult  in  art,  uni(iue 
in  its  address  to  the  intelligence  through 
the  emotions. 

He  never  stormed  inaccessilde  heights. 
I think  he  appreciated  the  value  of  alti- 
tude, but  he  considered  it,  in  his  case,  an 
expense  of  energy,  and  one  might  say  he 
was  too  various  to  give  himself  the  limi- 
tation of  vigorous  growth  in  only  one  di- 
rection. It  would  almost  seem  that  he 
understood  there  would  be  so  little  time, 
and  that  he  hurried ; burning  his  caudle 
electrically — knowing  he  wouldnT  need 
to  lengthen  out  its  use. 

He,  in  a way,  said  this  himself  once. 
We,  and  others,  were  in  Provence  on  a 
sketching  tour,  and  while  the  rest  of  us 
grilled  under  umbrellas,  trying  to  strike, 
a balance  in  our  work  with  the  scene  be- 
fore us,  he  lay  on  the  grass  with  his 
hands  under  his  head  and  quoted  Mistral, 
and  laughed  at  us  and  our  vexed  effort. 

“ I,’’  he  said,  shall  be  dead  when  you, 
and  the  rest,  arc  still  driving  your 
brushes  like  a poet  his  pen  in  a garret — 
instead  of  letting  them  caress  the  canvas 
— a kiss  is  always  lx?tter  than  a blow ! 
Rut  you  see  I sha’nT  mind — being  dead ! 
I’ll  have  made  my  splash,  and  luxuria- 
ted in  the  shower-bath — have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Aphrodite 

In  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  sea. 

There  won’t  be  a ripple  of  me  when  Pm 
gone — but  now!  Last  week,”  he  lazily 
went  on,  I was  pointed  out  at  the  Opera 
to  the  Emperor,  and  he  sent  an  equerry  to 
‘ command  ’ my  attendance  to  the  royal 
box.  He  asked  how  old  I was,  and  when 
I said  twenty-three,  he  twisted  his  mus- 
tache and  said,  ^ Gott  in  Himmell’ ” 

We  groaned  in  chorus.  That  was  the 
way  fame  came  to  him — with  both 
hands, — and  he  was  as  much  souglit  for 
himself  as  for  his  work. 

At  twilight  of  the  day  in  Provence  I 
spoke  of,  he  got  out  his  canvas  and  put  in, 
with  swift,  sure  strokes,  one  of  those  won- 
derful monochromes,  that  didn’t  need  tlu^ 
little  dash  of  scarlet  in  the  corner  to  tell 
who  was  the  artist — they  were  so  distinct- 
ively his.  He  sold  the  little  picture  to 
the  Luxembourg  for  a pretty  sum — more 
than  I’d  have  realized  in  a year’s  work. 


His  “ Provencal  Twilight”  was  a poem — 
as  much  so  as  anything  of  Wordsworth’s; 
and  then  as  you  dreamed  over  its  tender- 
ness, a blaze  of  color  audacious  as  De 
Musset,  farouche  as  Verlaine,  caught  you 
from  it,  and  you  wondered  and  puzzled, 
but  you  were  captive  to  its  sixjll  through 
your  senses,  as  you  were  to  the  other 
through  your  soul. 

H is  vitality  and  variety  triumphed  in 
so  many  ways.  In  his  studio,  his  “ Trum- 
peter,” done  in  marble,  stirred  and  in- 
spired with  its  vigorous,  living  quality. 
Then  there  was  his  feeling  for  music, 
which  made  him  the  sort  of  interpreter 
Chopin  and  Schumann  need  to  speak  for 
them.  He  left  the  score  of  a symphony 
among  his  papers. 

He  was  not  lavish  in  his  art,  or  in  his 
life,  in  the  sense  of  unbounded  display; 
but  he  was  so  in  the  aesthetic,  epicurean 
way  of  gathering  the  full  fragrance  of  a 
garden  of  roses  into  one  breath.  He 
shared  the  good  the  gods  vouchsafed  him, 
with  the  camaraderie  that  was  so  much 
more  natural  to  him  than  any  affecta- 
tion of  bohemiani.sm.  He  was,  as  I said 
before,  intensely  pagan  in  his  preoccupa- 
tion with  art;  and  religion — I speak  of  its 
artistic  symbolism:  of  its  impression  in 
a deeper  sense  I was  never  aware — had  its 
effect  to  his  appreciation  just  as  securely 
— and  apparently  without  oblique  change 
of  attitude — as  the  Winged  Victory, 
Mona  Lisa's  smile,  or  the  last  danseuse’s 
perfect  itude  of  grace.  He  was  not  emo- 
tional; he  put  the  value,  but  never  al- 
lowed the  emotion.  He  admired  a 
beautiful  dog,  but  he  never  owned  one; 
the  effort  of  response  to — or  even  of 
merely  receiving — affection  would  have 
bored  him. 

He  wished  to  be  free — to  have  no 
chain.  Public  adulation  was  beginning 
to  bore  him  when  he  died.  Domestic  de- 
votion even  from  a dog  or  a cat  would 
have  imposed  an  obligation  which  his 
nature  was  not  fitted  to  acquire.  Yet 
his  lovableness  was  always  more  accent- 
ed to  me  than  any  other  trait. 

You  ask  me  again  to  be  his  biographer 
— to  reconsider  my  first  decision.  That 
I cannot  do.  I would  not  give  my  ver- 
sion of  Scarlett  to  the  world  as  I am  giv- 
ing it  to  you;  and  I would  not  give  him 
wdthout  it. 

He  will  have  many  biographers  who 
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will  present  the  portrait  sufficiently  to 
the  world  of  the  boy  with  the  face  of 
Hylas — creator  of  a genre  of  art  that 
made  him  the  prophet  of  an  untranslated 
speech — who  was  feted  by  princes,  deco- 
rated by  kings,  and  of  the  personality 
that  enslaves.  These  things  other  people 
will  say,  not  more  lovingly,  but  with  more 
thorough  perspective  than  I. 

You  were,  you  acknowledged,  impatient 
with  his  trend — unpractical,  you  called 
it.  He  said  once,  in  speaking  of  you, 
that  you  were  the  best  of  brothers — 
doubling  your  half  of  relationship  by 
llie  fervor  of  your  interest.  He  added, 
what  I think  you  will  not  object  to  my 
repeating,  that  you  were  the  worst  of 
friends.  This  from  his  point  of  view, 
for  he  knew  how  perfectly  to  me  you 
filled  the  difficult  requirements — of  spirit, 
more  than  letter! — friendship  makes. 

To  his  temperament  friendship  was  in 
letting  one’s  fellow -man  alone;  and  a 
mentor,  or  a censor,  he  would  not  have. 
It  was  not  that  he  exalted — he  simply 
separated  himself. 

Understanding  this  phase  of  his  tem- 
perament, and  never  giving  it  the  over- 
study  of  a critical  attitude,  I had  with 
him  the  intimacy  of  a friendliness  that 
was  but  little  varied — and  only  once 
struck  below  the  surface  the  note  of  a 
df^eper  feeling.  This  was  when  he  told 
mo  of  Miss  West — and  it  was  the  first 
and  only  attitude  of  conventional  con- 
formity I ever  discovered  in  the  regular 
irregularity  that  charmingly — even  in  its 
most  decadent  phases — made  the  stage 
setting  for  the  drama  of  himself. 

The  occasion  of  the  incident  was  not 
out  of  the  ordinary.  There  had  been  a 
suppc*r  in  his  apartment — such  as  he 
often  had — after  the  first  performance 
of  UAiglon,  The  men  were  nearly  all 
famous — cosmopolites,  most  of  them.  A 
prince  of  Bourbon  blood,  a Russian  mill- 
ionaire, an  attache  of  the  English  em- 
bassy who  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
families  in  England,  the  most  famous 
of  French  portrait-painters,  the  greatest 
actor  of  the  day,  and  the  latest  member 
of  the  Academy.  The  women  were — 
beautiful,  of  course,  and  vivacious;  the 
most  notable,  the  actress  Renee  I’Arao- 
reau.  She  was  brilliant,  audacious,  un- 
common— as  the  papers,  if  you  read 
them,  would  tell  you.  Her  picture  paint- 


ed by  Scarlett  had  just  boon  hung  at  tlie 
Salon — a very  wonderful  color  scheme, 
black  on  black;  just  the  dazzle  of  her 
face  in  its  seductive,  triumphing,  inso- 
lent brilliance,  and  a fan  vividly  scarlet 
in  her  hand,  striking  insistently  from 
the  shadows  of  the  canvas. 

After  we  left  the  table — indeed  as  we 
still  sat  in  the  studio  grouped  about  it — 
there  was  music.  Some  one  danced,  and 
we  smoked  cigarettes.  Madame  PAmo- 
reau  tumbled  out  a portfolio  of  Scarlett's 
studies,  and  by  intuition — or  instinct — 
seized  the  one  that  was  most  out  of  line 
with  the  work  of  his  we  were  familiar 
with.  It  was  a girl’s  head,  done  delicate- 
ly— sentimentally  even — with  a style  we 
did  not  recognize.  When  she  held  it  up, 
we  leaned  forward  and  vieweil  it  through 
the  haze  of  smoke. 

Madame  rAmoreau  said  nothing  as 
she  held  it  turned  toward  us  with  both 
bands  and  a mocking  face. 

A ghost — eh,  Scarlett?”  the  English 
attache  asked  with  a laugh,  and  the 
Academician  murmured,  in  a piano  voice, 
‘^La  jeunesse,  la  jeunesse!” 

Scarlett  did  not  move.  He  sat  negli- 
gently leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  he 
looked  full  at  the  picture  and  then  at  the 
woman  who  held  it — critically,  a little 
amused;  but  his  silent  scrutiny  seemed  to 
point  what  he  did  not  say. 

Madame  I’Amoreaii  flung  it  with  the 
other  pictures,  and  snapped  the  cover  of 
the  portfolio  with  visible  annoyance. 

Scarlett  asked  me  to  stop  behind  the 
others,  to  consult  wdth  him  on  some  de- 
tails of  business — he  was  often  more  than 
kind  to  struggling  compatriots,  and  there 
was  a person  whom  he  wished  to  anony- 
mously befriend. 

We  arranged  how  this  could  be  done, 
and  as  he  searched  for  the  cigarettes,  he 
displaced  the  portfolio  of  sketches.  His 
face  on  the  instant  took  an  expression*, 
of  irritation — I might  say  of  disgust — 
as  he  dropped  on  his  knee  to  rigb*  his 
awkwardness.  The  expression  was  .^till 
there  when  he  rose,  and  I saw  he  held 
the  water -color  of  the  girl’s  head  Ma- 
dame I’Amoreau  had  exhibited  to  us. 
He  stood  looking  at  it  a moment — his 
face  graver  than  I had  ever  seen  it;  then 
tore  it  quickly  across — once,  twice — and 
striking  a match,  burned  the  fragments 
without  a word. 
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‘‘A  ])ily/' — 1 ilie  <.*onimoiit. 

‘‘  ifore/'  li(‘  answorod — “a  shame 
I was  a little  curious,  and  I suppose 
he  may  have  felt  a (luality  in  my  silence 
that  impelled  his  partial  confidence. 

I should  have  destroyed  that  lonpc 
ai'o,”  he  explained.  “ It's  a picture  I 
made  of  a ^irl  I used  to  want  to  marry.’’ 

T asked  no  awkward  (luestioiis.  It 
sermed  to  me  there  was  ^race  in  Scar- 
lett's desire  to  protect  an  earlier  ideal 
from  profanation,  even  by  destroying  it, 
and  1 respected  his  attitude.  It  was  very 
sli^j^ht,  but  the  introductory  phrase  as  it 
were  of  the  motif  of  Miss  West. 

Scarlett’s  picture  at  the  spring  Salon 
— it  was  his  last — was  marvellous  even 
for  Scarlett.  It  was  catalogued  as  “ The 
CJarden,”  and  was  a riot  of  Scarlettesque 
color  and  vivid  detail.  There  was  a not(‘, 
at  once  sensuous  and  splendid,  in  the 
grace  of  the  grouped  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground— the  central  one  in  a blaze  of 
tawny  orange  drapery,  drooping  leopard- 
esslike — unmistakably  Renee  I’Amo- 
reau;  the  multitudinous  luxuriance  of 
roses  environed  these  figures — ruthles^^ 
fingers  had  scattered  the  grass  thick  with 
the  ])etals.  The  background,  dimming  in 
pers])cetive,  hehl  one  figure  flitting  with 
a veiled  face  between  conventionalized 
hedge-rows.  That  was  all;  but  Paris 
rang  with  it.  The  foreground  figures 
were  all  portraits — and  for  this  reaso7i 
p(  ople  went  to  study  them  as  well  as  the 
style  and  the  symbolism. 

There  was  something  about  the  distant 
figure  in  the  picture  that  tricked  me 
with  the  familiar  sense  of  having  seen 
before.  As  I looked  one  day,  I remem- 
bered— it  was  the  pose  of  the  girl’s  head 
in  the  sketch  Scarlett  had  destroyed  that 
right  in  his  room — and  I puzzled  the 
symbolism  into  a definition  of  my  own. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  you  ^vrote  me 
*>~ur  cousin.  Miss  West,  would  bein 

to  ctm’  aifa  oner  my  servmes  as  a cicerone. 
It  seemed  a little  odd  to  me  that  you 
did  not  give  those  duties  and  courtesies 
the  benefit  of  the  oflFer  to  Scarlett.  He 
made  no  comment  when  I spoke  of  your 
letter,  but  he  told  me  a moment  or  two 
later  that  he  was  going  into  Brittany 
for  a few  weeks. 

Any  wonder  I felt  at  this  was  explain- 
ed away  when  I called  upon  Miss  West 


and  la‘r  aunt.  I recognized  instantly  in 
Mi^'^  West  the  prototype  of  Scarlett's 
sketch.  She  was  not  simply  a pretty 
girl — there  was  a quality  in  her  face 
that  seemed  to  demand  a response  in 
others  to  an  inherent  strength  and  purity 
that  were  characteristic. 

When  I mentioned  Scarlett,  Miss 
West's  aunt  was  frankly  curious — asked 
many  questions, — but  her  niece  sat  silent. 

The  next  day,  however,  I saw’  her  at 
the  Salon  standing  before  his  picture 
“ Tlu»  Garden,”  and  from  the  more  than 
wistful  sadness  of  lier  face  I guessed 
her  secret — 1 had  an  inipulso  of  anger 
against  Scarlett,  and  I suppose  he  found 
its  shade  in  my  manner  when  w’e  met 
again,  fie  came  one  rainy  r^’c-ning  to  see 
me,  and  plunged  into  the  subject  as 
one  ventilates  a room;  but  though  he 
opened  w’indow’s  and  told  me  of  the 
interior,  ho  did  not  take  me  in — I 
remained  out  side. 

The  attachment  w’as  a boyish  one,  he 
said,  and  I laughed  sardonically  as  he 
spoke,  for  his  face  \vas  still  so  w’onder- 
fully  a boy’s. 

‘‘  Nobody  understands,”  he  said,  lean- 
ing back,  his  hands  behind  his  head.  It 
was  not  that  I stopped — changed  my  at- 
titude to  her.  It  w’as  that  I found  I 
couldn’t  reach — to  her!  I found  the 
effort  could  only  mean  failure  to  myself 
and  unhapi)iness  to  her.  I am  always 
going  out  to  sea — taking  flood  tide.  She 
was  a harbor-light — but  a search-light, 
too ! That’s  all.  She  w’as  the  essence 
of  what  you  would  like  to  live  up  to — 
but  w’hen  you  find  you  will  only  grow 
gradually  black  by  a white  light  on  your 
soul! — you  take  the  crest  of  the  fii*st 
wave;  there  are  depths  of  the  sea  where 
you  aren’t  off-color;  and  mermaids,  and 
sea -weed,  and  coral^ — ” 

^^You  are  unjust  to  yourself,”  I re- 

j i^f^aHittk^^  the  jest  of  his 

impeccable  irresponsibility,  murmured: 

That’s  from  the  kindness  of  your 
determined  effort  to  see  me  right  side  up ; 
but  what  you  think  is  my  wrong  side  is 
the  only  one  I have.” 

With  this  view  I was  tacitly'  obliged 
to  agree,  as  he  continued  his  attitude  of 
avoidance  toward  Miss  West.  That  she 
hoped  to  see  him  to  the  last  of  her  stay 
T cannot  positively  say,  but  I strongly 
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suspected  it  was  the  motive  that  in- 
fluenced their  lingering  in  Paris  through 
the  spring. 

I saw  them  frequently — Miss  West  en 
profit,  as  it  were — with  a little  tensity 
always  of  expectance,  to  my  understand- 
ing— beside  her  aunt^s  placid  full  face. 

Her  aunt  was  disposed  to  be  confiden- 
tial with  me,  whom  she  accepted  at  once 
as  your  friend;  while  Miss  West  seemed 
to  definitely  withdraw  from  me  as  Scar- 
lett's. It  was  her  aunt,  indeed,  who  lift- 
ed the  curtain  for  a glimpse  to  me  of 
what  had  gone  before,  with  the  touch  of 
unreserve  an  elderly  woman  thinks  it 
not  unrightful  to  give  to  the  affairs  of 
young  people  over  a cup  of  tea.  It  is 
to  my  hesitation  in  helping  her  withdraw 
this  drapery  that  I am  indebted  for  a 
meagreness  of  detail  where  I might  have 
been  informed.  But  to  regard  the  situa- 
tion as  simply  passing  in  its  interest, 
had  for  some  time  ceased  with  me,  and 
it  is  due  more  to  the  i)ersonal  irritation 
I felt  toward  the  phase  of  Miss  West^s 
attitude  toward  Scarlett  that  her  aunt 
deleted,  than  to  the  impersonal  scrupu- 
lousness I should  claim  on  higher 
grounds,  that  I gathered  merely  the 
outline. 

I might,  for  instance,  have  satisfied 
myself  as  to  whether  Scarlett  in  attempt- 
ing the  letter  of  allegiance  had  failed 
because  she  had  demanded  the  spirit,  or 
if  he  had  broken  the  bonds  himself. 

I could  only  clearly  see  that  no  matter 
how  they  had  been  broken,  she  would  in 
no  way  refuse  a readjustment.  She 
loved  him — and,  to  use  his  metaphor, 
the  harbor-light  was  waiting;  a flame 
that  gave  dreams  to  uninvited  mariners, 
but  never  recalled  Scarlett. 

She  had,  when  they  left  Paris  for 
Switzerland,  the  reserves  of  her  infinite 
pride  to  sustain  the  certainty  of  his  de- 
fection, and  the  decision  of  a dignity 
that  was  final  in  its  negation  to  the  ex- 
pectance I had  discovered  first.  She  was 
not  the  sort  of  woman  who  ever  forgets, 
and,  that  the  flavor  of  any  bitterness 
should  not  touch  her  memory  of  herself 
during  those  weeks  in  Paris,  I could  wish 
her  to  know  that  she  was,  after  all,  the 
highest  impulse  Scarlett  ever  had  toward 
the  to  him  unreachable  quality  of  the 
ideal  in  art,  as  in  life. 

He  never  allowed  the  suggestion  of 


defeat  to  shadow  the  certainty  of  his 
epicurean  acceptance  of  the  level  plains 
— the  rose-garden  of  life,  where  he  so 
securely  inhaled  the  fragrance  and  was 
the  arbiter  elegantiarum — as  well  as  the 
artist — of  the  decadence  that  compre- 
hended the  aloofness  of  the  imminent 
soul,  star-poised  and  unattempted ; and 
also  the  encompassing  gloom  into  which 
they  wander  when  the  roses  have  with- 
ered and  the  singing  voices  have  been 
hushed  to  silence. 

He  was  in  thrall  to  his  own  tem- 
perament, and  he  satisfied  himself  with 
its  resources.  Also,  he  had  perhaps  the 
intuitive  perception  that  it  was  to  be 
more  than  brief  — his  prelude  which 
would  never  strike  its  supreme  octave; 
and  he  rounded  its  incompleteness  with 
the  exquisite  skill  that  was  a revelation 
and  at  the  same  time  a mockery  of  what 
he  might  have  been. 

He  was,  I should  say,  unafraidly  con- 
scious of  his  own  lack,  and  he  put  back 
the  finer  thing  when  he  might  have 
grasped  it,  because  he  would  not — and 
here  he  showed  the  nobler  gleam — see 
its  beauty  suffer  from  an  alien  touch. 

Where  he  might  have  been  false,  we 
must  remember  he  remained  exquisitely 
true — to  himself,  perhaps;  and  yet  it  is 
possible  to  see  in  his  selfishness  a prin- 
ciple of  truth  that  bares  the  flaws  to  us 
of  some  of  our  most  cherished  attitudes. 

He  left  Paris  almost  immediately  after 
his  return  from  Brittany,  on  a yachting 
trip,  and  it  was  at  Marseilles,  where  they 
put  in  for  a few  days,  that  he  was  taken 
ill.  He  sent  a telegram  to  me,  asking 
if  I would  go  to  him  for  a day  or  two. 
The  papers  were  headlined  with  the 
tidings  of  his  illness — and  they  were  not 
hopeful  ones. 

I went  at  once.  He  had  been  there 
only  a few  days,  but  when  I reached  him 
I found  he  had  left  the  hotel,  and  had 
taken  a temporary  lease  of  a villa, 
perched  high,  with  a view  of  the  sea, 
and  with  outlook  upon  an  orchard  of 
orange  and  lemon  trees. 

I saw  him  sitting  at  an  open  window 
as  I climbed  the  steep  path  to  the  villa, 
sketching  apparently;  and  he  waved  his 
hand,  with  a paint-brush  in  it,  as  nat- 
urally and  as  joyously  as  if  I had  come 
on  an  errand  of  pleasure. 

He  told  me  that  when  the  doctors  gave 
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their  verdict  of  weeks — perhaps  days — ■ 
he  had  revolted  at  the  thought  of  dying 
in  a hotel.  lie  rented  the  villa,  had  it 
hastily  but  luxuriously  fitted  up,  and 
sat  down  to  wait. 

When  he  asked  me,  I could  not  refuse 
to  remain  with  him.  You  were  ill  in 
New  York  and  could  not  come.  I was 
with  him  three  weeks. 

The  house  was  filled  with  people  who 
came  with  grave  faces  to  inquire,  to  per- 
haj^s  condole;  and  who  found  a Sybarite 
host — friendly,  graceful,  care-free  as  ever. 
All  were  made  welcome  to  the  circle  he 
gathered  about  him  for  the  last  time. 
It  was  gayety,  with  no  thought  apparent- 
ly for  what  it  masked.  Scarlett  was  him- 
self the  gayest  of  all.  Ilis  trouble  was 
tlie  heart,  as  we  know,  and  he  was  warn- 
ed that  a shock  or  any  exertion  would 
hasten  the  inevitable  end. 

There  was  no  serious  conversation,  ex- 
cept the  day  I came,  between  Scarlett 
and  myself;  and  then  it  was  a mere  word 
or  two.  YouHl  be  iny  executor?’’  he 
asked,  and  I of  course  assented.  He  put 
out  his  hand  and  added : I’ve  left  you 
‘ The  Garden.’  We’ll  call  it  my  apology 
for  myself.” 

That  was  all. 

The  days  drifted.  He  was  brilliant, 
charming,  as  always.  He  never  men- 
tioned Miss  West. 

^ladame  I’Amoreau,  and  others,  flitted 
mothlike  — honestly,  I think,  grieved. 
Banque.  the  tenor,  came,  and  lingered 
when  he  saw  how  much  pleasure  his 
singing  gave  Scarlett,  and  I did  my 
portrait  of  Scarlett — the  one  that  has 
received  the  Salon  medal. 

Of  his  death  and  its  details  T have 
heretofore  exhaustively  written.  If  he 
had  pain — and  the  doctors  said  it  was  im- 
possible to  believe  he  did  not  — it  was 
swift.  I can  always  repicture  that  last 
evening:  the  dusk  of  the  room — a fancy 
of  his, — our  cigars  like  glow-worms,  the 
moon  silver  over  the  sea,  and  Banque 
humming  an  air  from  Faust.  There  was 
a sudden  movement  of  Scarlett’s  figure 
in  his  low  chair  by  the  window,  and 
then  a half  - smothered  groan.  . . . He 
lived  just  an  hour. 

Among  the  papers  and  letters  he  left 
I found  nothing  relating  to  Miss  West. 
But  in  a little  book  by  Maurice  Barres 
he  was  reading  the  day  he  died,  I fouml 


on  the  fly-leaf  a significant  touch.  It 
was  a pencil  sketch,  signed  and  dated, 
of  Miss  West,  her  face  most  beautiful 
in  its  idealization  of  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  iier  inner  self — the  ideal  he 
had  consciously  failed  to  reach.  It  was 
the  last  thing  he  ever  did,  and  who  can 
say  but  it  was  the  belated  flowering  of  an 
early  impulse  that  inherciit  temperament 
had  baflied ! 

I understand  how  and  wliy  you  felt 
h.ardly  to  him  in  the  matter  of  Miss 
W(^t.  ^ly  dear  friend,  your  secret  is 
mine,  and  mine  yours.  Yet  I absolve 
him  utterly  from  the  charge  of  having 
been  unaware  and  uncaring.  I think  the 
hurt  that  he  could  never  be  worthy  was 
in  his  heart  when  he  died — the  insistent 
hvimu'cli  for  the  good  and  true,  that 
at  the  last  he  would  have  revoked  so 
much  to  gain. 

I sent  the  little  book  with  the  sketch 
that  meant  so  much  to  .Miss  West.  She 
has  never  made  any  sign. 

In  reading  over  this  letter  I feel  I' 
have  infinitely  failed  in  essential  points. 
I said,  you  remember,  that  I would  give 
you  the  idea  as  best  I could  that  I shared 
of  him  widi  the  rest  of  the  world.  I find 
the  idea  has  been  mostly,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  one  I formed  myself;  but 
still  I cannot  deprecate  to  you  that  its 
truth  seems  to  me  finally  and  imminent- 
ly the  one  you  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing.  His  brilliant  pagan- 
ism flashed  its  message  — perhaps  its 
warning — ‘‘down  from  the  zenith  like  a 
falling-star.” 

Wlien  I look  at  his  picture,  “ The 
Garden,”  I feel  how  incomplete  and  in- 
coherent any  attempt  must  be  to  unveil 
on  the  knecvS  of  the  gods  the  offerings  he 
presented — to  explain  tlie  man  himself. 

He,  in  a glamour  of  perception  I seem 
to  see,  was  himself  an  offering  to  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  life  — a libation 
dashed  purple  against  the  altar  an<l 
sparkling  for  a brief  moment  in  the  sun. 

Regarding  the  Life,  I can  only  say 
that  whomever  you  select  to  be  his  biog- 
rapher, I should  give,  or  send,  all  the 
data  and  papers  he  left  in  my  charge, 
and  also  assist  in  any  way  possible — ex- 
cept in  collaboration  — that  is  in  my 
power. 

Ever  yours  with  sincere  regard, 

F.  H.  North. 
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blue  bar  of  distant  sea;  endless  ficdds  of 
palest  yellow  grass  and  silvery  stubl)le, 
and  folds  and  folds  of  wooded  hills,  deli' 
cate  russet  and  lilac,  shadowy,  intangible 
in  their  winter  bareness.  Only  one  road 
winding  along  the  stream;  and  never  a 
village,  never  a grt)iip  of  houses,  never 
a cottage — only  in  one  place  the  conical 
roof  of  the  shepherds’  encainpinent,  and, 
very  few  and  immensely  far  between, 
a white  barn  or  immense  stable.  And 
far,  far  off,  on  the  higher  hills,  white 
sears  which  are  the  hamlets,  or  rather 
the  towns,  of  this  great  empty  country. 

Yesterday,  immediately  after  break- 
fast, a sunny,  frosty  morning,  the  rough 
horses,  with  their  high  mediicval-looking 
saddles,  were  led  into  the  castle-yard, 
and  a party  of  us,  each  with  leggings  or 
apron  of  goat-skin,  against  the  thorns, 
and  the  men  all  carrying  guns,  rode 
down  into  the  woods.  I had  heard  for 
years  of  these  inextricable  thickets  of  the 
Maremma,  in  which  the  outlaws — Stoppa, 
Fioravanti,  Tiburzi,  and  all  the  minor 
brigands — could  lurk  for  years,  defying 
the  police;  but  all  luy  expectations  fell 
utterly  short  of  the  reality.  These  woods, 
bare  oak  and  thorn  on  the  nortliern  slopes, 
myrtle,  ilex,  arbutus,  lentisk,  every  pos- 
sible aromatic  evergreen,  on  the  southern 
ones,  are  periodically  cut  for  charcoal, 
and  consist  therefore  mainly  of  brush- 
wood, but  so  dense  that,  save  in  the  char- 
coal-burners’ tracks,  you  have  to  cut 
your  way  with  a billhook;  and  even  in 
the  wider  paths  tlie  thorns  catch  your 
clothes  and  your  horse’s  mane  and  tail, 
and  the  great  heather-bushes  sweep  your 
face.  We  rode,  the  bailiffs,  half-satyr, 
half-brigand  looking,  in  front,  in  single 
file,  for  miles  and  miles  up  and  down 
along  the  soft  paths:  stopping  every  now 
and  then  where  the  recently  frozen  earth 
and  moss  had  been  ploughed  up  by  a 
wild-boar,  or  showed  the  impression  of 
his  bristly  back.  At  distances  a widen- 
ing, a round  black  soft  place,  a former 
charcoal-oven,  and  at  this  opening  a view 
— distant  blue  mountains,  shimmering 
hill-sides  of  evergreen,  or  the  sea.  And 
everywhere  little  half-frozen  brooks  bub- 
bling, and  blackbirds  and  robins  playing 
familiarly.  The  object  of  our  ride — 
twisting  through  the  woods  like  the  pro- 
cession of  the  Alagi — was  a ruined  castle 
of  the  Aldobrandesehi,  feudatories  of  the 


iraremnui  in  the  days  of  Salic  and 
Swabian  emperors,  and,  miles  beyond, 
some  Etrusean  tumuli.  The  latter  had 
been  opened  a few  months  befo2*e  and  the 
contents  removed,  hut  among  the  great 
blocks  of  travertine  there  still  lay  frag- 
ments of  bronze  utensils,  of  the  iron 
funereal  Ik*(Is,  and  little  bits  of  bones; 
but  a young  oak  grows  triumphantly  out 
of  the  central  one.  A town,  a whole  civ- 
ilization, has  disapj)eared  in  these  iin- 
peiK^t ruble  lonely  woods. 

-More  impr('ssiv<'  ev(ai  to  my  imagina- 
tion than  these  harrows  was  a square 
clearing  on  a knoll — the  foundation,  the 
groujul-plan,  of  a little  stjuare  Koinan 
temple  of  some  healing  divinity;  for  the 
spot,  when  excavated,  had  been  found  full 
of  rude  liands  and  f(*et  of  stone  and  terra- 
cotta, and  other  votive  images  of  poor  sick 
limbs  and  organs.  A pla(*e  of  pilgrimage 
to  whi(di  crowds  must  once  have  Hoekc<l; 
niul  now! — only  the  charcoal-burner  or 
the  hunter  of  wild-boar  occasionally  pass- 
es that  way. 

JfuiKfiri/  IS. — The  feast  of  St.  Anthony 
the  Hermit,  patron  (his  little  terra-cotta 
image  on  barns  and  wattled  shepherd^’ 
huts)  of  the  ^laremrna.  In  the  inornins 
the  hesflari,  or  cowboys,  of  the  estate*, 
and  the  chief  shepherds,  hroiiglit  the  rep- 
r(‘sentative  animals — bullocks  and  cows, 
stallions  and  mules,  cart-horses,  and  a 
great  garlanded  and  beribboned  bell- 
wether— to  be  blessed  by  the  chaplain  in 
the  castle-yard.  And  in  the  afternoon 
wo  rode  out  to  see  tlie  blessing  of  the 
sheep  at  the  great  dairy  some  miles  off. 
I feel  as  if  I had  been  with  the  Patriarchs 
among  the  flocks  of  Laban.  In  the  great 
grass  plain  a series  of  wattled  sheds, 
and  in  their  midst  an  immense  conical 
hut  of  reeds,  tent-shaped,  where  the  thirty 
or  more  sli(»j>herds  sleep  in  bunks  on'  the 
thatch,  round  a great  central  fire  burning 
day  and  night,  with  a colossal  cheesc- 
caldron  which  was  slung  over  it  from  the 
roof-tr('e. 

The  priest  had  not  yet  arrived,  so  we 
watrdied  the  ewes  being  trapped  and 
inilkc'l,  thirty  at  a time,  by  a long  row 
of  men.  bearded,  and  dressed  in  skins, 
who  looked  like  sheep  or  goats  them- 
selves, or  rather  like  some  friendly  half- 
ariiinal  divinities.  Then,  when  the  chap- 
lain had  alighted  from  his  high  i)ack- 
saddle  and  put  on  his  vestments  over 
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his  jack-boots  and  goat-skin  leggings,  the 
sheep,  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them, 
a rolling  and  bleating  sea  of  soft  wool- 
ly backs,  were  penned  together  and  re- 
ceived a solemn  benediction  in  Latin. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds,  but  in  reality 
only  a small  part  of  those  scattered  over 
the  estate;  for  when,  in  June,  the  grass 
is  dried  and  the  fevers  threaten,  between 
four  and  five  thousand  are  driven  up,  a 
weary  ten  days’  journey,  to  the  summer 
pastures  of  the  high  Apennine.  Every- 
thing in  the  Maremma  is  on  this  scale — 
the  government  alone  buys  yearly  some 
eight  hundred  horses  from  this  one  es- 
tate; in  a field  below  the  castle  we  were 
shown  sixty  or  seventy  young  bulls;  in 
another  field  are  a hundred  one-year-old 
horses;  in  another  a hundred  two-year- 
olds;  farther  on  an  immense  herd  of 
heifers;  coming  out  of  a wood  we  met 
a flock  of  beautiful-horned  young  rams; 
and  one  of  the  loveliest  sights  to-day  was, 
near  sunset,  a great  expanse  of  silvery 
sere  grass  strewn  with  glittering  straw, 
among  whose  delicate  haze  several  hun- 
dred great,  dark,  silver-robed  cows  were 
wandering  anxiously  about  — the  cows 
whose  freshly  weaned  calves  had  been 
taken  away  a few  days  back. 

The  castle  corresponds  to  this  wide 
primitive  life.  There  are  the  colossal 
vaults,  their  walls  dripping  with  salt, 
for  salting  and  storing  the  cheeses  daily 
made  out  of  the  milk  of  those  thousands 
of  sheep  in  the  valley  below.  There  are 
the  big  rooms  where  flour  is  heaped  up 
sufficient  to  feed  for  two  months  the 
hundred  or  more  people  employed  on  the 
estate;  the  colossal  ovens,  warm  with 
rosy  embers,  in  the  bakehouse,  smelling 
of  fresh  bread  and  of  charred  myrtle  and 
lentisk  wood,  where  two  bakers  work  all 
day,  and  give  the  loaves  in  exchange  for 
a notch  on  a wooden  tally;  the  immense 
poultry  farm,  merely  for  the  use  of  the 
place.  For  the  estate  means  the  district; 
and  the  inhabitants  — shepherds,  wood- 
men, cowherds,  charcoal-burners,  mule- 
drivers,  carters — are  all  fed  straight  from 
the  castle. 

January  21. — Yesterday,  after  dinner 
in  the  long  whitewashed  room,  where  the 
bailiffs  and  the  little  peasant  proprietors 
who  have  come  for  the  boar-hunts  from 
distant  towns  sit  with  us  at  meals — yes- 
terday, after  dinner,  the  Prince  read  me 


a number  of  notes  he  had  extracted  from 
chronicles  and  dociunents,  and  which 
contain  the  very  scant  historical  facts 
referring  to  this  part  of  the  Sienese  Ma- 
remma. It  belonged,  by  a supposed  grant 
of  Charlemagne,  to  the  Roman  Abbey  of 
St.  Anastasia  of  the  Three  Fountains, — 
of  which  we  all  know  nowadays  the  red 
brick  church  among  the  eucalyptuses, 
where  the  Trappists  sell  liqueurs  and 
rosaries  to  carriages  of  tourists!  The 
monks  of  St.  Anastasia  granted  these 
lands  in  fief  to  the  Aldobrandeschis — 
nobles  come  to  Italy  with  the  Salic  em- 
perors,— and  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  to 
the  Roman  Orsinis,  fearful  specimens  of 
great  feudal  brigands.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  comes  a terrible  series  of  local 
wars  between  these  feudatories,  the  lords 
of  Orvieto  and  similar  Umbrian  towns 
and  the  Republic  of  Siena,  with  inter- 
ludes of  atrocious  raids  from  Breton  and 

other  mercenaries:  the  castle  of  M 

getting  besiegc'd,  sacked,  burned,  by  ev- 
ery one  ill  turn  until,  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Medicean 
grand-dukes  pacify  the  Maremma,  which 
is  by  this  time  a desert,  and  besieged, 
held  yearly  for  six  terrible  months,  by 
the  fever. 

The  fact  of  the  malaria,  so  difficult  to 
realize  in  these  crisp,  radiant  winter  days, 
is  the  main  fact  of  the  Maremma,  ex- 
plaining everything;  and  little  by  little  it 
filters  into  one’s  mind,  and  suffuses  all 
one’s  impressions  of  this  country.  Of  all 
the  people  about — shepherds,  cowherds, 
ploughmen,  woodmen,  charcoal-burners — 
one  learns  that  they  are  foreigners, 
mountaineers  of  the  Apennines  mostly, 
and  that  they  all  go  away  during 
the  summer.  In  August  and  Septem- 
ber only  ten  or  twelve  people,  shut  up 
in  the  castle,  and  living  on  quinine,  re- 
iiiain  on  the  estate;  even  the  priest  goes 
away.  The  fever  is  less  bad  in  those 
high-lying  villages  on  the  horizon;  but 
even  there  those  that  can  go  away.  The 
little  town  of  Orbetello,  steeping  in  its 
sea-water  lake,  is  safe;  and  its  larg- 
est building  is  a hospital,  always  full  of 
fever  patients. 

January  22. — The  first  boar-hunt  since 
I came  here.  Early  this  morning  we 
rode  down,  a file  of  some  thirty  horses, 
from  the  castle,  catching  glimpses,  at  the 
turnings,  of  the  file  of  peasants  on  foot 
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loadinjx  the  and  the  two  mules  with 

water  and  provisions.  In  tlie  heart  of 
the  woods  we  alichted,  our  liorses  were 
tied  up  in  a narrow  ^rrass-plot,  and  we 
pushed  and  cut  and  tore  our  way  throuKli 
the  iininense  tliorn-hiislK^s  and  the  tliick- 
set  everp:reens,  lookinrr  like  tlie  hedjzes 
of  some  loner  - deserted  formal  garden. 
The  chief  huntsman,  a ])('asaiit  all  in 
white  because  his  goat-skins  had  bet*n 
completely  shaved  by  years  of  tliorns,  dis- 
tributed tlie  guns  in  a long  circle  of  butts 
among  the  trees  and  bush(‘s.  He  spoke 
in  undertones;  and  there  was  a kind  of 
solemn  mystery  in  his  manner  when, 
having  placed  all  the  party,  he  bowed 
to  the  Prince  and  whispered  the  conse- 
crated formula,  a propitiation  of  bad 
luck  as  much  as  a wish  for  good — “ Ec- 
('cllenza,  in  Boca  al  Lupo  ” (into  the 
jaws  of  the  wolf). 

The  Prince  had  taken  me  with  him, 
but  we  never  exchanged  a word  in  our 
little  green  hole,  screened  by  great  arbu- 
tus and  lentisk  bushes;  the  other  guns 
also  were  absolutely  silent,  and,  although 
probably  but  a few  yards  off,  absolutely 
invisible.  We  seemed  utterly  alone  in 
the  great  woods.  There  are  no  land- 
marks in  this  country;  the  low  slopes 
close  by  look  like  high  hills  at  a distance; 
their  tufty  ilex,  myrtle,  heather,  lentisk, 
or  sere  oak  bushes  cannot  he  distinguish 
ed  from  real  trees.  Everything  seems 
immense  and  infinitely  empty.  After  a 
long,  deep  silence,  made  only  the  deeper 
by  the  cry  of  a jay  or  the  twitter  of  a 
blackbird,  sounds  began  from  afar,  un- 
certain, indefinable,  but  which  turned 
very  gradually  into  a faint  \vhimper  of 
hounds,  and  into  faint,  slow,  lamenting 
cries;  voices  of  men  and  boys,  all  pitched 
very  high,  and  calling  very  gently,  al- 
most rhythmically,  until  words  became 
distinguishable:  ‘^Piglialo!  ])iglialo!’' 

(Catch!  catch!),  Corragio !’’  and  names 
of  dogs;  louder  and  nearer,  but  al- 
ways invisible,  bodilc'ss,  and  absolutely 
impossible  to  localize,  the  immovable, 
empty  woods  seeming  to  take  voice. 
Then  suddimly  the  whimpen*  turning  into 
a chorus  of  sharp  barking,  the  voices  into 
slirill,  wild  exclamations,  shots;  a rustle 
in  the  bushes,  and  a large,  black,  bristlv 
arc!  tusked  pig  crashed  through  the  hedge 
<d*  dry  thorns.  Louder  barking,  madder 
sho\iting,  but  always  invisible;  a few 


odd,  deep  note's  from  a conch-shell.  The 
Prince  unload(*d  and  signed  to  me  to 
follow.  The  first  act  of  the  hunt  was 
over.  As  we  retraced  our  way  through 
the  bushes  we  followed  tracks  of  blood: 
and  in  the  little  valley  where  we  had  left 
our  liorscs  th(*  whole  hunt,  men  and  dogs, 
were  assembled  round  a good-sized  boar, 
proj)])(‘d  u])  with  wooden  stakes,  and 
looking  as  if  he  w(Te  still  alive:  hlack, 
bristlv,  and  sna'lling  of  trutlles. 

W(*  mounted  the  horses,  after  lunching 
on  the  grass,  and  rode  again  in  silent 
single  file,  brushing  the  fragrance  out 
of  the  aromatic  bushes,  whi(*h  glittered 
in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  The  second 
act,  so  to  speak,  of  the  hunt  took  place 
in  quite  a different  piece  of  country, 
though  as  inextricable  and  remote  and 
'tinlikrlji  as  the  first.  The  butt  to  which 
the  Prince  took  me  was  on  a high  slope 
overlooking  a wide  basin  of  hills,  smoke 
blue  in  the  shadow,  golden  in  the  sun- 
shine, with  curls  of  real  smoke  rising 
from  distant  charcoal  - ovens,  and  in  a 
gap  betwemi  the  hills  the  blue  bar  of 
the  ^lediterranean,  enclosed  by  high  blue 
capes,  and  closed  upon  the  sky  by  the 
spectral  far  - off  mountains  of  Corsica. 
The  beating  was  much  nearer  us  this 
time,  the  barking  louder,  and  the  voices 
of  the  men  and  boys  urging  the  dogs  and 
calling  them  together  far  more  excited. 
But  everything  remained  invisible,  and 
one  might  have  imagined  the  woods  pos- 
sessed l)y  some  spec't re-hunt  like  that  of 
Boccaccio,  or  rather  by  the  followers  of 
tlie  mystic  Bacchus  on  Citlueron. 

The  Prince  shot  a good  - sized  boar, 
which  was  packed,  with  a roe-buck,  on  one 
of  tlie  mules.  We  broke  up  by  a stormy 
red  sunset,  and  it  was  almost  dark  when 
we  issued  out  of  the  woods,  the  castle 
looming  on  its  hill-top  like  the  feudal 
fortress  it  had  been  for  centuries. 

Januanj  2^.- — I'liese  endless  thickets  of 
oak  and  thorn,  or  of  arbutus  and  myrtle 
and  lentisk,  mad(*  more  impregnable  by 
th(*  fever  which  guards  them  six  months 
out  of  the  twelve,  have  hidden  in  their 
d(‘pths  (and  may  any  day  liide  again) 
wilder  game  than  these  boars,  and  more 
dang('rous  than  the  occasionally  haunt- 
ing wolf.  While  I am  writing  my  diary 
in  the  long  whitewashed  farm  dining- 
room, a ])(*asant  iiroprictor  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains,  who  has  shared  our 
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At  the  Turn  of  the  Tide 

BY  LESLIE  COVERT 


AS  the  Mary  Maria  slipped  out  from 
under  her  dingy  little  wharf  at 
^ Eastport  she  met  the  Fundy  north- 
easter, and  keeled  to  the  dipping  seas 
till  her  gunwale  was  awash. 

"Old  Fundy^s  pretty  well  stirred  up 
to-day.  Captain  John,”  said  the  girl, 
from  the  cuddy  hatchway. 

The  old  man’s  weather  - beaten  face 
glowed  in  the  yellow  sunlight.  His  keen 
eyes  grew  soft  with  pride  in  his  smack 
as  the  brown  sail  bellied  and  tugged  with 
the  wind. 

" Oh,  this  ain’t  no  gale,  Mis’  Cronk,” 
said  the  old  captain,  leisurely.  " Fundy’s 
on^spittin’  to-day,  I cal’late.”  Then, 
aftet-^  moment’s  pause,  "W’at’s  b’come 
o’  that  there  sawbones  as  perfessed  t’ 
want  th’  Maria  an’  me  t’  carry  him  acrost 
to-day?” 

" He  had  to  go  to  a patient.  Captain 
John.  He  will  follow,  more  comfortably, 
in  the  mail-packet.” 

The  captain  grunted.  The  girl  felt 
that  her  last  speech  had  been  unfortu- 
nate, but  she  looked  frankly  at  her  old 
friend  and  went  on : " Town  folks  never 
know  this  feeling.  Captain  John,  of  fly- 
ing before  the  wind  in  an  open  boat !” 

" No ; th’  blamed  landlubbers,  they’d 
nither  be  cooped  up  like  a lobster  in  a 
dump-car !” 

He  shyly  cleared  the  taffrail-seat  of 
its  burden  of  rope,  and  looked  hesitating- 
ly at  the  girl.  She  felt  it  was  a mute 
invitation  to  come  aft,  and  stepping 
lightly  over  the  thwart,  slipped  down  be- 
side him. 

" I cal’late  y’  don’t  mind  them  slathers 
o’  times  you’ve  bin  line-fishin’  with  me 
in  th’  Rips  ?”  he  ventured,  looking  at  her 
dubiously  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye. 

For  four  long  years  Caroline  Cronk 
and  the  open  sea  had  been  strangers.  It 
had  been  the  Mary  Maria  itself  that  had 
carried  her  away  from  Grand  Manan  and 
its  homely  island  folk,  and  it  had  been 
Captain  John  who  had  been  the  last  of 
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the  home  people  to  say  good-by  to  her 
as  she  had  started  resolutely  forth  for 
the  then  alien  and  unknown  city  of 
Boston. 

" I’ll  bait  y’  hain’t  seen  a heap  o’ 
fishin’ - smacks  onto  thet  there  Bosting 
hospit’l?”  The  old  captain  noted,  as  he 
spoke,  the  changed  appearance  of  the 
girl.  Then  he  added,  suggestively,  " It’s 
goin’  roun’  your  cousin  Libby  ain’t  long 
fer  this  world.  Mis’  Cronk!” 

"Perhaps,  Captain  John,  with  careful 
nursing — ” 

"Laurie  Ann’s  bin  a-tellin’  me  you’re 
kind  o’  carry  in’  a cargo  o’  newfangled 
notions  ’bout  keepin’  winders  open  an’ 
sech?  Us  island  folks  ain’t  much  took 
with  defyin’  Prov’dence  an’  a-dosin’  up 
sick  folks  w’at  th’  Lord  ’s  a’ready  cast 
out  His  net  for!” 

The  girl  remained  discreetly  silent. 

"I’m  kind  o’  scart  you’re  gittin’  y’r- 
self  in  a fix  cornin’  down  here  to  nuss 
Libby.  Hull  slew  o’  her  folks  was  tellin’ 
me  afore  I sot  out  as  they  ain’t  alto- 
gether believin’  in  this  female  doctorin’ 
an’  nussin’  business.  An’  folks  do  say. 
Mis’  Cronk,  as  how  you  oughtn’t  to  be 
so  sot  on  havin’  Libby  last  out.” 

The  girl  drew  back,  startled  and  in- 
dignant. 

" Becky  Gubtill  thinks  as  how  you’d 
ought  t’  have  another  chance  at  Jethro; 
seein’  as  you  an’  him  used  t’  sit  up  nights 
together  b’fore  Libby  dim’  in  b’tween 
you !” 

The  girl  looked  over  the  tiunbling  wa- 
ters. The  full  consciousness  of  the  task 
that  lay  before  her  crept  into  her  mind 
for  the  first  time.  The  breach  that  four 
years  had  placed  between  her  and  what 
had  once  been  her  own  people  appalled 
her.  They  were  now  of  another  world, 
living  other  lives,  thinking  strangely  dif- 
ferent thoughts. 

It  had  cost  her  not  a little  to  sacri- 
fice her  many  city  interests,  but  when 
word  had  first  come  to  her  of  her  cousin’s 
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illness  she  had  not  hesitated  before  what 
seemed  her  most  obvious  duty.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  islander  toward  all  illness 
she  knew  only  too  well.  The  person  who 
took  to  a bed  on  Grand  Manan  was  held 
to  have  taken  to  his  coffin.  Medicine 
and  nursing  were  useless  and  wrong. 
What  was  to  be,  must  be. 

Remembering  this,  the  girl  had  felt 
that  if  in  this  one  case,  of  all  others,  she 
might  save  this  young  woman,  on  whom 
the  shadow  of  death  had  already  fallen, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  island- 
ers, it  would  bring  home  to  her  people 
some  cogent  and  palpable  lesson  of  the 
actual  power  of  medical  treatment. 

But  the  attitude  of  Captain  John,  for 
all  his  gruff  affection,  had  already  fore- 
shadowed for  the  girl  her  future  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  islanders.  It  dis- 
heartened, but  did  not  altogether  dis- 
courage her.  In  a passing  determined 
moment  of  exaltation  a touch  of  the  fire 
of  the  prophet,  of  the  liberator,  of  the 
savior,  swept  over  her.  And  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage  she  was  strangely  re- 
served and  silent.  It  was  not  until  the 
purple  cliffs  of  Grand  Manan  cre])t  up 
in  the  distance  that  she  turned  towards 
the  captain  with  any  of  the  old  feeling. 

Tlomc^is  always  home,  isiiT  it.  Cap- 
tain John!'’  said  the  girl,  with  a tearful 
little  shake  of  the  lu^ad. 

Slowly  across  the  tumbling  waters  of 
the  bay  loomed  up  tbe  long,  wall-like 
mass,  softened  by  the  afternoon  sea-haze 
that,  summer  long,  day  by  day,  clings 
about  it.  As  the  sloop  pitched  along  the 
dip])ing  seas,  the  ruggednoss  of  the  coast- 
line became  more  marked,  and  they 
could  clearly  make  out  its  great  red 
(diffs,  with  jaggi'd  gullies  torn  by  the 
fierce  northeastern  storms.  Then  the 
girl  could  discern  even  the  scraggy- 
top])ed  evergreens  against  tlie  sky,  and 
to  her  imi)atient  heart  the  Mar}/  Maria 
seemed  scarcely  to  move.  As  she  leaned 
eag(‘rly  forward  to  catch  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  dulse-pickers’  cabins  that  hugged 
the  hills  at  Dark  Harbor,  she  caught 
sight  of  the  familiar  bent  and  twisted 
fig'ures  that  fought  with  the  hurrying 
tides  for  scrn]^s  of  sea-weed  among  the 
scattered  beach  bowlders.  Above  the  roar 
of  tile  surf  pounding  on  the  bar  she 
could  hear  the  faint  and  mournful  notes 
of  tlie  old  whistle  that  had  called  through 
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the  fogs  of  Whale  Cove  for  twenty  chan- 
ging years.  Soon  the  whistle-house  it- 
self came  into  view.  There  the  tides 
unceasingly  battered  the  cliffs,  which 
raised  stubborn  faces  four  hundred  feet 
straight  up  from  the  water.  Round  a 
lu'ad  of  land  a{)i)eared  The  Seven  Days’ 
Work. 

“ I s’pose  y’ve  clean  forgot  th’  name  o’ 
most  o’  them  p’ints?” 

Yet  the  old  captain  felt  that  she  had 
not.  The  girl  herself  knew  that  she 
never  would  and  never  could  forget. 

“Now  tber’s  th’  Seven  Days’  Work! 
I alius  felt  as  how  th’  Lord  worked 
mighty  hard  t’  git  that  job  done  dost 
onto  Sunday  mornin’;  an’,  after  all,  th’ 
01’  Nick  had  t’  take  an’  put  on  th’  top 
layer !” 

The  girl  remembered  the  island  tradi- 
tion that  the  devilish  hands  had  laid 
the  last  of  the  seven  layers,  and  laughed 
her  appreciation. 

“ ’Bout  here’s  where  the  Lord  Ashhur^ 
ion  butted  into  th’  rocks  an’  found  ’em 
harder’n  she  was,”  went  on  the  old  man. 
“ I got  ol’  Doggett — him  as  was  th’  only 
soul  sav^ed  off’n  her — a-tellin’  me  ’bout  it 
t'other  day.  He  did  have  a tussle, 
a-shi linin’  up  that  icy  cliff!”  And  then 
he  added,  meditatively,  “I  ain’t  one  as 
(piestioiis  th’  Almighty’s  doiri’s,  but  it  do 
seem  ’s  if  it  'd  been  a blessin’  if  he’d 
drajiped  back  into  th’  water,  same  as  Lish 
Fry,  as  dim’  nigh  to  th’  top  along  uv 
him !” 

The  scene  of  the  Lord  Ashhurton^s  dis- 
aster slowly  faded  away,  and  rugged 
Swallow  Tail,  with  its  glowing  light- 
house, slipped  past. 

“ Rick’s  lit  up  early  t’-night.  Guess 
he’s  expectin’  a blow.  But  1 ain’t  so  sure 
but  them  gatherin’  clouds  is  only  scud- 
ders,  anyhow.” 

Out  from  under  the  dusk  of  the  cliff 
the  boat  tacked  straight  toward  the  south. 
Every  wave  was  aglow  with  the  late  af- 
ternoon sun.  It  gleamed  on  the  girl’s 
wind-blown  hair,  on  the  captain’s  storm- 
tried  face,  on  the  brown  sails.  It  fell 
peacefully  on  the  dozens  of  little  wood- 
grown  islands  that  gemmed  the  bay  be- 
tween Swallow  Tail  and  Grand  Harbor, 
tbe  home  of  the  sick  woman.  Past  Low 
and  High  Duck  islands,  past  the  seeth- 
ing breakers  and  sandy  bars  of  Castalia, 
they  ran  lightly  on  before  the  wind. 
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The  girl  noticed  that  the  captain  was 
heading  for  Ross’s  Island,  and  looked  up 
with  surprise.  She  had  already  told  him 
of  their  need  for  haste.  It  troubled  her  to 
think  that  he  was  not  to  try  the  shorter 
route  of  The  Thoroughfare,”  where  the 
inrushing,  eddying  tide  had  already  hid- 
den the  hundred  rock-fangs  of  that  nar- 
row channel. 

The  girl  looked  anxiously  at  old  John. 

“ Couldn’t  we  try  the  Thoroughfare 
to  - night  ?”  she  asked.  “ It  saves  an 
hour.” 

The  captain  stared  hard  at  her  for  a 
few  seconds. 

“ By  cracky ! the  3farta  ’ll  go  through 
there  singin’,  ’f  you  ’ain’t  forgot  how  t’ 
steer!” 

The  girl  reached  for  the  tiller  and  took 
a firm  stand. 

“ It’s  a-goin’  to  be  ticklish  a-jibin’  her! 
Cal’late  I’ll  have  to  keep  th’  tacklin’  clear 
an’  mind  th’  sheet.  Now!”  he  shouted. 
“Hold  hard!” 

The  Mary  Maria  eddied  and  reeled  and 
tossed  with  the  churning  tides.  Hur- 
riedly the  captain  pulled  up  the  little 
centreboard.  Then  he  shot  an  admiring 
glance  at  the  girl. 

“ Bin  t’  th’  States  four  years  an’  ’ain’t 
had  her  head  turned ! Well,  I’m 
<truck !” 

Then,  “Into  the  wind,  now,  till  th’ 
rainnit  I sez  th’  word,”  he  called  to  the 
girl.  “Hard  down!”  he  bellowed  a mo- 
ment later.  “ Hard  down !” 

The  sail  shot  out,  and  the  Mary  Maria 
swung  round  into  the  middle  stream. 
No  word  was  spoken  ex?ept  when  Captain 
John  called  out  his  sharp,  quick  orders. 
For  a helpless  moment  or  two  the  little 
craft  was  caught  in  the  dizzy  fingers  of 
a whirlpool,  and  then,  as  if  hurled  from 
a contemptuous  hand,  plunged  out  into 
the  smoother  waters  of  the  harbor. 

“ There  ain’t  ’nother  female  on  this 
ycre  stone-pile  ’s  would  ’a’  dared  it!  I 
vnm,  if  this  craft  wasn’t  a’ready  bap- 
tized, her  name ’d  be  Caddy 

Caroline  Cronk’s  face  lighted  up  at 
the  sound  of  the  unfamiliar  old  name, 
and  gazed  landward  as  the  harbor  lights 
glowed  through  the  dusk  and  burned  deep 
into  the  placid  waters  of  the  Creek. 

A group  of  men  and  women  stood  be- 
side piles  of  fish-tubs  and  herring-horses 
on  the  shore.  The  lantern  threw  their 


careworn  faces  into  relief  against  the 
dark;  something  in  their  intense  silence 
foretold  their  distrust  of  the  trained 
nurse.  The  heart  of  the  returning  island 
girl  grew  indeterminately  heavy.  She 
had  hoped  for  a different  reception. 

She  surrendered  the  tiller  to  Captain 
John,  and  then  stood  for  a moment  at 
the  water’s  edge,  longing  to  call  or  wave 
a hand  back  at  him,  but  afraid.  The  isl- 
anders were  not  a demonstrative  people. 

“I’ve  fetched  her!”  was  all  the  old 
captain  said  aloud,  but  under  his  breath 
he  added,  “An’,  by  cracky!  she  ain’t  no 
worsen  she  used  t’  wuz,  t’  my  mind.” 

Captain  John’s  white-haired  brother 
was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

“ Quite  a stranger.  Mis’  Cronk !”  was 
the  most  emotional  greeting  his  flurried 
mind  was  capable  of. 

Caroline  went  toward  the  women.  They 
allowed  her  to  shake  their  passive  hands. 
There  was  none  of  the  expected  “ My ! 
you’re  a-lookin’  wholesome!”  or  the  tra- 
ditional “How  you’re  fattenin’  up!” 

Instead,  she  heard  cold  voices  say, 
“ We  ’ain’t  seen  you  for  some  time,”  and, 
“ How’d  you  leave  y’r  friends  t’  BoS' 
ting?”  Laurie  Ann’s  tone  was  friendlier, 
but  her  words  cut  deeper: 

“ Lands!  You  must  be  tired  with  them 
tight  stays  on  since  you  left  Eastport! 
Don’t  you  feel  kind  o’  cramped?” 

The  girl  glanced  quickly  at  her  snug- 
ly fitting  suit  of  brown,  then  at  the  un- 
shapely loose  frocks  of  the  four  women, 
and  her  face  grew  hot.  Across  the  marsh 
and  up  the  hill  shone  the  light  from  the 
sick  woman’s  cottage. 

“How’s  Libby?”  Caroline  asked,  anx- 
iously. 

The  four  w^omen  looked  from  one  to 
the  other  as  they  followed  the  girl’s 
quick  steps  toward  the  cottage,  and  it 
was  several  seconds  before  their  astound- 
ed tongues  became  loosened. 

“ Makin’  herself  t’  hum !”  muttered  the 
youngest,  under  her  breath,  and  then 
added  aloud,  “ You  got  here  in  good 
time.  Miss  Cronk,  t’  see  Libby  drawin’  her 
last  breath,  I cal’late!” 

“ She’s  jest  alive.  Miss  Cronk,”  added 
another.  “ She  can’t  spend  out  more’n 
a day!” 

Then  Laurie  Ann  added:  “I  caution- 
ed her  from  th’  first  ’twas  her  las’  sick- 
ness, an’  nothin’  could  be  done  f’  her! 
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Jethro,  he  takes  on  tePble.  I was  kind 
o’  taken  aback,  Car’line,  knowin’  how 
much  you  were  sot  on  him  ’fore  y’  ever 
went  t’  th’  States!” 

Then  watchini?  the  girl’s  face,  she 
added : But  Libby  was  al’ays  a good- 

tempered,  dingin’  kind  of  a girl!  She’s 
on  th’  Lord’s  side,  too,  now,  an’  it’s 
a-helpin’  her  out  amazin’.  I used  t’  feed 
as  ’f  you  influenced  her,  but  she’s  got 
grace  in  her  heart,  an’  all  we’re  hopin’ 
for  is  that  Elder  Babcock  will  git  down 
from  Th’  Head  t’  immerse  her  ’fore  th’ 
breath  o’  life  leaves  her.” 

‘‘  Laurie  Ann,  she  must  not  be  im- 
mersed 1” 

Three  of  the  women  were  so  stunned  by 
this  outragc'ous  statement  that  they  for- 
got the  necessity  of  walking  with  rapid 
lightness  in  a bog,  and  stood  stock-still, 
with  the  black  mud  oozing  up  in  bubbles 
about  their  rough  boots.  Only  Laurie 
Ann,  the  religious,  was  composed, 

‘MVas  you  speakin’.  Miss  Cronk?”  she 
said,  sweetly.  “Guess  we’d  best  git  ’long 
to  th’  house.  There  ain’t  too  much  time 
for  y’  to  try  your  conjurin’  an’  stuff!” 

Caroline’s  face  was  white,  and  she  re- 
alized the  futility  of  words.  The  three 
ether  women,  standing  like  Lot’s  wife, 
looked  at  her  and  laughed  at  the  wit  of 
Laurie  Ann’s  sally. 

The  girl  hurried  on,  and  said  nothing. 
At  the  door  through  which  Laurie  Ann 
had  already  passed  stood  Libby’s  mother. 
Her  mouth  was  drawn  and  thin-lipped 
from  her  years  of  care  and  trouble.  But 
behind  that  sterner  mask  lurked  a spirit 
of  unsuspected  kindliness,  and  the  look 
she  bent  on  Caroline  was  more  of  mute 
sorrow  than  reseiitnient. 

“ Ther’  ain’t  no  help  for  my  girl, 
Car’line!” 

Caroline  looked  on  the  mother  pity- 
ingly, and  choked  back  the  rebellious 
tears.  “ But  with  proper  care — ” she 
began. 

“ I’ve  seen  ’em  come,  an’  I’ve  seen  ’em 
go,  Car’line,  come  an’  go  like  th’  tides, 
an’  it  ain’t  no  use.” 

The  old  woman  looked  out  into  the 
night.  “They’re  a-beginnin’  t’  make  th’ 
death -cake  a’ready,”  she  said,  feebly. 

When  the  shadow  of  death  falls  across 
the  doorway  of  a Grand  Man  an  home,  the 
islanders,  from  time  immemorial,  have 
solemnly  prepared  for  the  unbidden  guest 


by  the  making  and  careful  distributing 
of  a death-cake;  and  Caroline  remember- 
ed that  it  was  a custom  which  neither 
latter-day  enlightenment  nor  religion 
had  driven  from  the  islands. 

“ An’  now  we’re  a-waitin’,”  went  on  the 
mother,  quietly,  “ f’r  th’  elder,  so’s  t’  be- 
gin th’  immersion.” 

Caroline  caught  up  her  hand-bag  and 
flung  on  her  nurse’s  apron.  “ There  shall 
be  no  immersion,  Aunt  Susan,”  she  cried, 
defiantly ; “ and  now  I must  see  Libby ! 
There’s  been  too  much  of  this  neglect 
already!  Do  you  hear.  Aunt  Susan? — I 
7mis(  go  to  Libby.” 

The  sick  woman’s  mother  looked  at  the 
nurse  reprovingly. 

“ Y’re  forgittin’,  Car’line,  as  you’re 
a-blasphemin’  th’  Almighty  in  th’  house 
o’  death!” 

Caroline  did  not  wait  to  answer.  She 
turned  and  left  the  room.  On  her  way  to 
the  sick-bed  she  passed  through  the  lit- 
tle low-ceilinged  kitchen.  In  one  comer, 
she  noticed,  still  stood  the  carefully  pol- 
ished  cooking  - stove,  quaint  and  small- 
doored. The  old  familiar  hand-drawn 
mats  were  still  studiously  scattered  about 
the  well-scrubl>ed  floor.  Even  the  wood- 
box  occupied  its  old  corner  in  the  chim- 
ney-place, and  the  almanac  hung  on  the 
same  nail  above  it. 

But  the  thing  that  held  the  girl  spell- 
bound was  the  group  of  shadowy,  whis- 
pering figures  clustered  about  the  white 
deal  table.  Before  this  group  of  busy 
women  dressed  in  black  stood  a huge 
crockery  bowl,  and  beside  this  bowl  stood 
flour  and  spices.  The  subdued  notes  and 
the  solemn  joy  on  those  rough  faces  told 
Caroline  only  too  well  just  what  was  tak- 
ing place.  She  looked  at  them  for  one 
shuddering  moment,  and  then  hurried  on. 

A moment  later  she  reappeared  where 
the  whispering  figures  still  clustered 
about  the  wide  table.  Her  face  was 
white,  and  the  lines  of  her  girlish  mouth 
had  taken  on  a new  determination. 

“ Somebody,  quickly,  bring  me  some 
hot  water!” 

Half  a dozen  cold  and  passionless  faces 
gazed  at  her. 

“ Cal’late  ther’  ain’t  none  handy.  Mis’ 
Cronk.” 

With  her  own  hand  the  girl  hurried- 
ly filled  the  old  iron  kettle  and  put  if  on 
the  shining  stove. 
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Laurie  Ann,  with  glowing  eyes,  gave 
a deep  sigh  of  religious  satisfaction: 
“ Won’t  be  immersed,  won’t  she ! Blas- 
pheme ’s  much  ’s  you  please,  Car’line 
Cronk,  if  you  ain't  a-scart  t’  in  the 
dark!” 

The  imprisoned  girl’s  bruised  hands 
f(dt  desperately  for  the  wall,  and  she 
starte  d through  the  cobwebs  for  the  spot 
wliere  she  remembered  a window  used 
to  he.  Something  touched  her  face. 
Slie  reached  up  quickly,  and  her  fingers 
went  through  an  old  fish-net.  Then  she 
heard  low  voices  singing  mournfully, 
“ Sister,  Thou  wast  Mild  and  Lovely.” 
I'hm  came  the  sound  of  many  shuffling 
fe(‘t  on  the  floor  above,  and  she  knew 
the  men  were  carrying  the  heavy’^  dory, 
lined  with  sail-cloth,  for  the  immersion. 
Th(‘n  once  more  the  laborious  voices 
struck  up,  this  time  slowly  chanting 

Whiter  than  the  Snow.”  Then  there 
was  silence  once  more,  and  the  listening 
.girl  thought  she  heard  a little  shivering 
cry.  A moment  later  it  was  swallowed 
up  by  an  outburst  of  ecstatic  clapping  of 
hands. 

Lf^stairs  the  sick  woman  lay  shaking 
forlornly  on  the  high  straw  tick,  and 
the  group  of  men  and  women  standing 
about  the  bed  sang  vigorously  “Gather 
them  in.  One  by  One.”  A bit  of  dried 
and  stretched  fish-skin  had  been  stuck 
in  the  one  oil-lamp  to  shade  the  sick- 
bed. Til  the  stronger  light  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lamp  limply  sat  a wide-shoul- 
derod  seaman,  just  in  from  the  Grand 
Banks.  Three  years  before,  on  the  eve 
of  Libl)y’s  marriage,  he  had  taken  him- 
self off  with  the  Gloucester  fishing-fleet, 
for  in  those  days  he  himself  had  loved 
her  well.  And  now  his  anguish  did  not 
es(‘ape  the  ever-hungering  e.ves  of  Laurie 
Ann,  who  jealously  shifted  the  light  to 
the  oth(T  side  of  its  rude  shelf. 

At  tlie  head  of  the  b(‘d  sat  Jethro 
(Juthrie,  with  his  great  arm  awkwardly 
about  his  wife’s  shaking  shoulders.  Tier 
tangh'd.  thin  hair  lay  against  his  sun- 
burnt cheek,  now  paled  to  the  color  of 
bronze,  and  her  gently  appealing  eyes 
looked  up  at  him,  tearing  his  heart. 

Two  of  the  women  whispered  officious- 
ly togetlier,  and  crept  silently  and  even 
more  officiously  from  the  mom.  Elder 
Babcock — a gaunt,  whiskered  man,  who 
stood  near  the  table — took  the  huge  bowl 


from  the  women  and  held  it  solemnly 
before  him,  while  one  by  one  each  of 
the  company  stirred  its  contents  once 
round  the  bowl.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  bed.  Jethro,  silently  straighten- 
ing from  his  cramped  position,  took 
his  wife’s  helplessly  frail  hand  in  his 
great  fingers,  and  closing  it  upon  the 
spoon,  slowly  stirred  the  mixture  three 
times,  one  for  each  year  of  their  wedded 
life.  Elder  Babcock  whispered  hoarsely 
for  Mattie  Guthrie  to  give  the  key-note, 
and  once  more  the  strange  company  sang 
together.  Before  the  hymn  was  finished 
two  women  hurriedly  carried  the  bowl 
and  its  contents  from  the  room  to  the 
kitchen,  where  a hot  fire  was  alread,y 
burning  in  the  little  old-fashioned  stove. 
For  clearly  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

The  woman  on  the  bed  was  seized  with 
a sudden  more  violent  chill,  and  a blue 
look  came  into  her  half-conscious  face 
as  she  lay  quivering  in  her  lover’s  arms 
like  a .shred  of  foam  blown  high  on  a 
windy  day. 

In  the  kitchen  old  Captain  John  stood 
among  the  others  watching  the  baking 
of  the  death-cake. 

“ I hearn  tell  up  t’  th’  P’int  how  ’s  th’ 
packet’s  in,  an’  this  yere  Eastport  doc- 
tor ’ll  be  heavin’  in  sight  soon.”  Then 
he  gave  a mournful  shake  of  his  shaggy 
head.  “ Seems  a shame  ’s  Caddy  didn’t 
have  more  time  t’  try  dosin’  Libby.  Ar- 
ter  all,  ther’  may  be  somethin’  in  these 
yere  high-soundin’  names.” 

No  one  answered  him,  for  above  the 
silence  that  had  fallen  upon  the  sick- 
room rose  the  sudden  wailing  of  a wo- 
man’s voice.  It  w’as  the  high  droning 
cry  of  Libby’s  mother,  crying  over  and 
over  again:  “She’s  a-goin’!  She’s 
a-goin’  out  with  th’  fide!  She’s  a-goin’ 
out  with  th’  tide!” 

The  Widow  Brown  was  trying  the  cake 
with  a broom  wisp,  when  Laurie  Ann 
rushed  into  the  kitchen,  her  eyes  stream- 
ing. “ Quick,  Widow  Brown,  quick,  or 
she’ll  he  gone  afore  it’s  done!”  she  cried, 
hysterically.  But  before  Widow  Brown 
could  ('ven  reply  voices  sounded  out- 
side in  the  glor)ni,  and  a number  of 
lanterns  swung  up  to  the  open  door, 
Ihiongh  which  the  sea  mist  sucked  into 
the  lighted  house. 

“What  does  .all  this  mean?”  an  au- 
thoritative voice  asked,  through  the  dark- 
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Lady  Rose’s  Daughter 

BY  JlfRS,  HUMPHRY  WARD 

PART  DC 


CHAPTER  XVII 

The  Duchess  and  Julie  were  in  the 
large  room  of  Burlington  House. 
They  had  paused  before  a mag- 
nificent Turner  of  the  Middle  period, 
hitherto  unseen  by  the  public;  and  the 
Duchess  was  reading  from  the  catalogue, 
in  Julie’s  ear. 

She  had  found  Julie  alone  in  Hori- 
l>ert  Street,  surrounded  by  books  and 
proofs,  endeavoring,  as  she  reported,  to 
finish  a piece  of  work  for  Dr.  Meredith. 
Distressed  by  her  friend’s  pale  cheeks, 
the  Duchess  had  insisted  on  dragging  her 
from  the  prison-house  and  changing  the 
current  of  her  thoughts.  Julie,  laughing, 
hesitating,  indignant,  had  at  last  yielde«l. 
— probably  in  order  to  avoid  another  /e/#  - 
a-tete  and  another  scene  with  the  little 
impetu(»us  lady;  and  now  the  Duchess 
had  her  safe,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
amuse  her. 

But  it  was  not  easy.  Julie,  generally 
so  instructed  and  s.\mipathetic,  so  well 
skilled  in  the  difficult  art  of  seeing  pic- 
tures with  a friend,  might,  to-day,  never 
have  turned  a plirase  upon  a Constable  or 
a Romne.v  l>eforc.  She  tried  indexed  to 
turn  them  as  usual.  But  the  Duchess, 
sharply  critical  and  attentive  where  her 
beloved  Julie  was  concerned,  perceived 
the  difference  acutely.  Alack!  what 
languor,  what  fatigue!  Evelyn  became 
more  and  more  conscious  of  an  inward 
consternation. 

‘‘But,  thank  goodness!  he  goes  to-mor- 
row— the  villain!  And  when  that’s  over, 
it  will  be  all  right.” 

Julie  meanwhile  knew  that  she  was  ob- 
served, divined,  and  pitied.  Her  pride 
revolted;  but  it  could  wring  from  her 
nothing  bedter  than  a passive  resistance. 
She  could  prevent  Evelyn  from  express- 
ing her  thoughts;  she  could  not  so  com- 
mand her  own  bodil.v  frame  that  the 
Duchess  should  not  think.  Days  of 
voL  rvr-Xo  6S9-89 


moral  and  mental  struggle,  nights  of 
waking,  combined  with  the  serious  and 
sustained  effort  of  a new  profession,  had 
left  their  mark.  There  are,  moreover, 
certain  wounds  to  self-love  and  self- 
res|>ect  which  poison  the  whole  being. 

“Julie!  you  must  have  a holiday!" 
cried  the  Duchess  presently  as  they  sat 
down  to  rtsit. 

Julie  replied  that  she,  Madame  Hor- 
nier, and  the  child  w(‘re  going  to  Bruges 
for  a wc*ck. 

“Oh!  but  that  won't  be  <*omfortable 
enough!  I*m  sure  I could  arrange  some- 
thing. Think  of  all  our  tiresome  houses 
— eating  their  heads  off!” 

«Tulie  firmly  refused.  She  was  going 
to  renew  old  friendships  at  Bruges;  slu* 
would  be  made  much  of ; and  the  prospect 
was  as  pleasant  as  any  one  need  wish. 

“ Well,  of  course,  if  you  have  made  up 
your  mind! — when  do  you  go  ?" 

“ In  three  or  four  days — ^just  Ixdor** 
the  Easter  rush.  And  you?" 

“Oh!  we  go  to  Scotland  to  fish.  \V(‘ 
must,  of  course,  be  killing  something. 
How  long,  darling,  will  you  l)e  away?” 

“About  ten  days.”  Julie  i)rc*ssed  tlu* 
Duchess’s  little  hand  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  caressing  word  and  look. 

“By-the-way,  didn’t  Lord  Lackingtofi 
invite  you?  Ah!  there  he  is!" 

And  suddenly.  Lord  Lackington,  ex- 
amining with  fury  a picture  of  his  ovm 
which  some  rascally  critic  had  that  morn- 
ing pronounced  to  be  “Venetian  school  " 
and  not  the  divine  Giorgione  himself, 
lifted  an  angry  countenance  to  find  the 
Duchess  and  Julie  beside  him. 

The  start  which  passed  through  him  be- 
trayed itself.  He  could  not  yet  see  Juli»* 
with  composure.  But  when  he  had  press- 
ed her  hand,  and  inquired  after  her 
health,  he  went  back  to  his  grievanc(‘, 
being  indeed  rejoiced  to  linve  scoured  :i 
pair  of  listeners. 
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Really  the  insolence  of  these  fellows 
ill  the  press!  I shall  let  the  Academy 
know  what  I think  of  it.  Xot  a rag  of 
mine  shall  they  ever  see  here  again.  Ears 
and  little  fingers  indeed!  Idiots  and 
owls!” 

Julie  smiled.  But  it  had  to  be  ex- 
plained to  the  Duchess  that  a wise  man, 
half  Italian,  half  German,  had  lately 
arisen  who  proposed  to  judge  the  authen- 
ticity of  a picture  by  its  ears,  assisted 
by  any  peculiarities  of  treatment  in  the 
little  fingers. 

What  nonsense!”  said  the  Duchess, 
with  a yawn.  If  I were  an  artist,  I 
should  always  draw  them  different  ways.” 

“ Well — not  exactly,”  said  Lord  Lack- 
ington,  who,  as  an  artist  himself,  was  un- 
fortunately debarred  from  statements  of 
this  simplicity.  “ But  the  ludicrom  way 
in  'which  these  fools  overdo  their  little 
discoveries !” 

And  he  walked  on,  fuming,  till  the  open 
and  unmeasured  admiration  of  the  two 
ladies  for  his  great  Rembrandt,  the  gem 
of  his  collection,  now  occupying  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  large  room  of  the 
Academy,  restored  him  to  himself. 

“Ah! — even  the  biggest  ass  among 
them  holds  his  tongue  about  that!”  he 
said,  exultantly.  “But,  hollo!  — what 
does  that  call  itself  ?”  lie  looked  at  a 
picture  in  front  of  him — then  at  the 
catalogue — then  at  the  Duchess. 

“ That  picture  is  ours,”  said  the  Duch- 
ess. “Isn’t  it  a dear?  It’s  a Leonardo 
da  Vinci.” 

“T^eonardo  fiddlesticks!”  cried  Lord 
Lackington.  “Leonardo  indeed!  what 
absurdity!  Really,  Duchess,  you  should 
tell  Crowborough  to  be  more  careful 
about  his  things.  We  mustn’t  give 
handles  to  these  fellows.” 

“ Wiat  do  you  mean?”  said  the  Duch- 
ess, offended.  “ If  it  isn’t  a Leonardo, 
pray  what  is  it?” 

“ Why,  a bad  school  copy,  of  course !” 
said  Lord  Lackington,  hotly.  “ Look  at 
the  eyes,” — he  took  out  a pencil  and 
pointed, — “ look  at  the  neck — look  at  the 
fingers !” 

The  Duchess  pouted. 

“ Oh !”  she  said.  “ Then  there  is  some- 
thing in  fingers!” 

Lord  Lackington’s  face  suddenly  re- 
laxed. He  broke  into  a shout  of  laugh- 
ter, l)on  enfant  that  he  was;  and  the 
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Duchess  laughed  too;  but  under  cover  of 
their  merriment  she,  mindful  of  quite 
other  things,  drew  him  a little  farther 
away  from  Julie. 

“ I thought  you  had  asked  her  to  Non- 
pareil for  Easter?”  she  said,  in  his  ear, 
with  a motion  of  her  pretty  head  towards 
Julie  in  the  distance. 

“Yes  — but,  my  dear  lady,  Blanche 
won’t  come  home ! She  and  Aileen  put  it 
off  and  put  it  off.  Now  she  says  they  mean 
to  sjiend  May  in  Switzerland, — may 
haps  be  away  the  wLole  summer!  I had 
counted  on  them  for  Easter.  I am  de- 
pendent on  Blanche  for  hostess.  It  is 
really  too  bad  of  her.  Everything  has 
broken  dowm,  and  William  and  I ” — he 
named  his  youngest  son — “ are  going  to 
the  Uredales  for  a fortnight.” 

Lord  Uredale,  his  eldest  son,  a six)rts- 
man  and  farmer,  troubled  by  none  of  his 
father’s  originalities,  reigned  over  the 
second  family  “ place,”  in  Herefordshire, 
beside  the  Wye. 

“Has  Aileen  any  love-affairs  yet?” 
said  the  Duchess  abruptly,  raising  her 
face  to  his. 

Lord  Lackington  looked  surprised. 

“Not  that  I know  of.  However,  I 
dare  say  they  'W'ouldn’t  tell  me.  I’m  a 
sieve,  I know!  Have  you  heard  of  any? 
Tell  me!” — he  stooped  to  her  with  rogu- 
ish eagerness.  “I  like  to  steal  a march 
on  Blanche!” 

So  he  knew  nothing! — wdiile  half  Iheir 
Nvorld  was  talking!  It  was  very  charac- 
teristic, however.  Except  for  his  own  hob- 
bies, artistic,  medical,  or  military.  Lord 
Lackington  had  walked  through  life  as 
a Johnny  Head- in- Air,  from  his  youth 
till  now.  His  children  had  not  trusted 
him  with  their  secrets;  and  he  had  never 
discovered  them  for  himself. 

“ Is  there  any  likeness  between  Julie 
and  Aileen?”  wdiispered  the  Duchess. 

Lord  Lackington  started.  Both  turned 
their  eyes  toward  Julie,  as  she  stood 
some  ten  yards  away  from  them,  in  front 
of  a refined  and  mysterious  profile  of  the 
cinque-cento, — some  lady  perhaps  of  the 
d’Este  or  Sforza  families — attributed  to 
Ambrogio  da  Bredis.  In  her  soft  black 
dress,  delicately  folded  and  draped  to 
hide  her  excessive  thinness,  her  small 
toque  fitting  closely  over  her  w^ealth  of 
hair, — her  only  ornament  a long  and 
slender  chain  set  with  uncut  jewels 
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which  I.^rd  Lackiugton  had  brought  her 
the  day  before,  aud  a bunch  of  violets 
which  the  Duchess  had  just  slipped  into 
her  belt, — she  was  as  rare  and  delicate 
as  the  picture.  But  she  turned  her  face 
towards  them,  and  Lord  Laekington 
made  a sudden  exclamation. 

" No ! Good  heavens,  no ! Aileen  was 
a dancing-sprite  when  I saw  her  last — 
and  this  poor  girl ! — Duchess ! why  does 
she  look  like  that? — so  sad,  so  bloodless 

He  turned  upon  her  impetuously,  his 
face  frowning  and  disturbed. 

The  Duchess  sighed. 

You  and  I have  just  got  to  do  all  we 
can  for  her !”  she  said,  relieved  to  see  that 
Julie  had  wandered  farther  away,  as 
though  it  pleased  her  to  be  left  to  her- 
self. 

^ But  I would  do  anything — every- 
thing,” cried  Lord  Laekington.  “ Of 
course  none  of  us  can  undo  the  past. 
But  I offered  yesterday  to  make  full  pro- 
vision for  her.  She  has  refused.  She  has 
the  most  quixotic  notions,  poor  child!” 

No,  let  her  earn  her  own  living — ^yet 
awhile.  It  will  do  her  good ! But — shall 
I tell  you  secrets  ?”  The  Duchess  looked 
at  him,  knitting  her  small  brows. 

“ Tell  me  what  I ought  to  know — no 
more!”  he  said,  gravely,  with  a dignity 
contrasting  oddly  with  his  school-boy 
curiosity  in  the  matter  of  little  Aileen^s 
lover. 

The  Duchess  hesitated.  Just  in  front 
of  her  was  a picture  of  the  Venetian 
sc'hool  representing  St.  George,  Princess 
Saba«  and  the  dragon.  The  princess,  a 
long  and  slender  victim,  with  bowed  head 
and  fettered  hands,  reminded  her  of  Ju- 
lie. The  dragon — perfidious,  encroaching 
wretch ! — he  was  easy  enough  of  interpre- 
tation! But  from  the  blue  distance,  thank 
Heaven,  spurs  the  champion.  Oh ! ye 
Heavenly  Powers,  give  him  wings  and 
strength ! “ St.  George — St.  George  to 
the  rescue!” 

“Well,”  she  said,  slowly,  “I  can  tell 
you  of  some  one  who  is  very  devoted  to 
Julie — some  one  worthy  of  her.  Come 
with  me.” 

And  she  took  him  away  into  the  next 
room,  still  talking  in  his  ear. 

When  they  returned.  Lord  Laekington 
was  radiant.  With  a new  eagerness  he 
looked  for  Juliets  distant  figure  amid 


the  groups  scattered  about  the  central 
room.  The  Duchess  had  sworn  him  to 
secrecy,  indeed,  aud  he  meant  to  be  dis- 
cretion itself.  But — Jacob  Delafield! — 
yes,  that  indeed  w^ould  be  a solution ! His 
pride  was  acutely  pleased;  his  affection, 
of  which  he  already  began  to  feel  no 
small  store  for  this  charming  woman  of 
his  own  blood, — this  poor  granddaughter 
de  la  main  gaHche, — was  strengthened 
and  stimulated.  She  was  sad  now  and 
out  of  spirits,  poor  thing,  because,  no 
doubt,  of  this  horrid  business  with  Lady 
Henry  — to  whom,  by  - the  - way,  he  had 
written  his  mind.  But  time  would  see 
to  that — time  gently  and  discreetly  as- 
sisted by  himself  and  the  Duchess.  It 
was  impossible  that  she  should  finally 
hold  out  against  such  a good  fellow, — 
impossible,  and  most  unreasonable.  No, 
Rose’s  daughter  would  be  brought  back 
safely  to  her  mothers  world  and  class; 
and  poor  Rose’s  tragedy  would  at  last 
work  itself  out  for  good.  How  strange, 
romantic,  and  providential! 

In  such  a mood  did  he  now  devote 
himself  to  Julie.  He  chattered  about 
the  pictures ; he  gossiped  about  their 
owners;  he  excused  himself  for  the  ab- 
sence of  “that  gadabout  Blanche”;  he 
made  her  promise  him  a Wliitsuntide 
visit  instead,  and  whispered  in  her  ear, 
“You  shall  have  her  room!”;  he  paid  her 
the  most  handsome  and  gallant  atten- 
tions, natural  to  the  man  of  fashion  par 
exccllenre,  mingled  with  something  inti- 
mate, brusque,  capricious,  which  marked 
her  his  own  and  of  the  family.  Seventy- 
five  ! — with  that  step,  that  carriage  of 
the  shoulders,  that  vivacity! — ridiculous! 

And  Julie  could  not  but  respond. 

Something  stole  into  her  heart  that 
had  never  yet  lodged  there.  She  must 
love  the  old  man — she  did.  When  he  left 
her  for  the  Duchess  her  eyes  followed 
him, — ^her  dark-rimmed  wistful  eyes. 

“ I must  be  off,”  said  Lord  Lacking- 
ton,  presently,  buttoning  up  his  coat. 
“ This,  ladies,  has  been  dalliance.  I now' 
go  to  my  duties.  Read  me  in  the  Times 
to-morrow.  I shall  make  a rattling 
speech.  You  .see,  I shall  ruh  it  in!” 

“Montresor?”  said  the  Duchess. 

Lord  Laekington  nodded.  That  after- 
noon he  proposed  to  strew  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Lords  with  the  dehris  of  Mou- 
tresor’s  farcical  reforms — 
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Suddenly  he  pulled  himself  up: 

“Duchess,  look  round  you! — at  those 
two  in  the  doorway!  Isn't  it — by  George, 
it  is! — Chudleigh  and  his  boy!’’ 

“A"es,  yes,  it  is!”  said  the  Duchess, 
in  some  excitement.  Don't  recognize 
them.  Don't  siK'ak  to  him!  Jacob  im- 
plored me  not.” 

And  she  hurried  her  companions  along 
till  they  were  well  out  of  the  track  of 
the  new-comers;  then  on  the  threshold 
of  another  room  she  paused,  and  touch- 
ing Julie  on  the  arm,  said,  in  a whisper: 

“Now,  look  back!  That’s  Jacob’s 
Duke — and  his  poor,  poor  boy!” 

Julie  threw  a hurried  glance  tow- 
ards the  two  figures;  but  that  glance 
impressed  forever  upon  her  memory  a 
most  tragic  sight. 

A man  of  middle  height,  sallow  and 
careworn,  with  jet-black  hair  and  beard, 
supported  a sickly  lad,  apparently  about 
seventeen,  who  clung  to  his  arm  and 
coughed  at  intervals.  ' The  father  moved 
as  though  in  a dream.  He  looked  at  the 
pictures  with  unseeing,  lustreless  eyes, 
exc(^pt  when  the  boy  asked  him  a ques- 
tion. Then  he  would  smile,  stoop  his 
head  and  answer,  only  to  resume  again 
immediately  his  melancholy  passivity. 
The  boy  meanwhile,  his  lips  gently  part- 
ed over  his  white  teeth,  his  blue  eyes 
wide  open  and  intent  upon  the  pictures, 
his  emaciated  cheeks  deeply  flushed,  wore 
an  aspect  of  patient  suffering,  of  docile 
dependence,  peculiarly  touching. 

It  was  evident  the  father  and  son 
thought  of  none  but  each  other.  From 
time  to  time  the  man  would  make  the 
boy  rest  on  one  of  the  seats  in  the  middle 
of  the  room : and  the  boy  would  look  up 
and  chatter  to  his  companion  standing 
before  him.  Then  again  they  would  re- 
sume their  walk,  the  boy  leaning  on  his 
father.  Clearly  the  poor  lad  was  mark- 
ed for  death;  clearly  also  he  was  the  de- 
sire of  his  father's  heart. 

“ The  possessor,  and  the  heir,  of  per- 
haps the  finest  houses  and  the  most  mag- 
nificent estates  in  England!”  said  Lord 
Lackim^ton,  with  a shrug  of  pity.  And 
Chiidleigh  would  gladly  give  them  all  to 
ke('p  that  boy  alive.” 

Julie  turned  away.  Strange  thoughts 
had  been  passing  and  repassing  through 
her  brain. 

Then,  with  angry  loathing,  she  flung 


her  thoughts  from  her.  What  did  the 
Chudleigh  inheritance^  matter  to  her? 
That  night  she  said  good-by  to  the  man 
she  loved.  These  three  miserable,  bum- 
i!ig  weeks  were  done.  Her  heart,  her  life, 
would  go  with  Warkworth  to  Africa  and 
the  desert.  If,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period  of  passion — so  short  in  prospect, 
and,  to  look  back  upon,  an  eternity! — 
she  had  ever  supposed  that  power  or 
wealth  could  make  her  amends  for  the 
loss  of  her  lover,  she  was  in  no  mood 
to  calculate  such  compensations  to-day.. 
Parting  was  too  near,  the  anguish  in  her 
veins  too  sharp. 

Jacob  tak(‘s  them  to  Paris  to-mor- 
row,’’ said  the  Duchess  to  Lord  Laek- 
ington.  “ The  Duke  has  heard  of  some 
new  doctor.” 

An  hour  or  two  later  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury, 
in  the  smoking-room  of  his  club,  took 
out  a letter  which  he  had  that  morning 
received  from  Lady  Henry  Delafield  and 
gave  it  a second  reading: 

‘‘  So  I hear  that  Mademoiselle’s  social 
prospects  are  not,  after  all,  so  triumphant 
as  both  she  and  I imagined,  I gave  the 
world  credit  for  more  fools  than  it  seems 
actually  to  possess;  and  she — well,  I own 
I am  a little  puzzled.  Has  she  taken 
leave  of  her  senses  ? I am  told  that  she 
is  constantly  seen  with  this  man;  that  in 
spite  of  all  denials  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  his  engag(mient  to  the  MoflFatt  girl; 
and  that  rn  stj,nme  she  has  done  herself 
no  good  by  the  wdiole  affair.  But,  after 
all,  poor  soul,  she  is  disinterested ! She 
stands  to  gain  nothing,  as  I understand: 
and  she  risks  a good  deal.  From  this 
comfortable  distance,  I really  find  some- 
thing touching  in  her  behavior. 

She  gives  her  first  ‘ Wednesday,’  I 
understand,  to-morrow.  ‘ Mademoiselle 
Le  Breton  at  home'!  I confess  I am 
curious.  By  all  means  go,  and  send  me 
a full  report.  ^Ir.  Montresor  and  his 
wife  will  certainly  l>e  there.  He  and  I 
have  been  corresponding,  of  course.  He 
wishes  to  persuade  me  that  he  feels 
himself  in  some  way  responsible  for 
Mademoiselle’s  position,  and  for  my  (dis- 
missal of  her — that  I ought  to  allow  him 
in  consequence  full  frer^dom  of  action. 
I cannot  see  matters  in  the  same  light. 
But,  as  I tell  him,  the  change  will  be  all 
to  his  advantage.  He  exchanges  a frac- 
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tious  old  woman,  always  ready  to  tell  him 
unpleasant  truths,  for  one  who  has  made 
flattery  her  metier.  If  he  wants  quan- 
tity she  will  give  it  him.  Quality  he  can 
dispense  with — as  I have  seen  for  some 
time  past. 

Lord  Lackington  has  written  me  an 
impertinent  letter.  It  seems  she  has  re- 
vealed herself,  and  il  s'en  prend  d moi, 
because  I kept  the  secret  from  him,  and 
because  I have  now  dared  to  dismiss  his 
granddaughter.  I am  in  the  midst  of  a 
reply  which  amuses  me.  He  is  to  cast 
off  his  belongings  as  he  pleases;  but  when 
a lady  of  the  Chantrey  blood — ^no  matter 
how  she  came  by  it — condescends  to  enter 
a paid  employment,  legitimate  or  illegiti- 
mate, she  must  be  treated  en  reine,  or 
lyord  L.  will  know  the  reason  why. 
‘ Here  is  £100  a year,  and  let  me  hear 
no  more  of  you!’  he  says  to  her  at  six- 
teen. Thirteen  years  later,  I take  her 
in,  respect  his  wishes,  and  keep  the  secret. 
Slie  misbehaves  herself,  and  I dismiss 
her.  Where  is  the  grievance?  He  him- 
self made  her  a lecirice;  and  now  com- 
plains that  she  is  expected  to  do  her  duty 
in  that  line  of  life.  He  himself  banished 
her  from  the  family;  and  now  grumbles 
that  I did  not  at  once  foist  her  upon  him. 
He  would  like  to  escape  the  odium  of  his 
former  action  by  blaming  me;  but  I am 
not  meek;  and  I shall  make  him  regret 
his  letter. 

As  for  Jacob  Delafield,  don’t  trouble 
yourself  to  write  me  any  further  news  of 
him.  He  has  insulted  me  lately  in  a way 
I shall  not  soon  forgive, — nothing  to  do, 
however,  with  the  lady  who  says  she 
refused  him.  Whether  her  report  be 
veracious  or  no,  matters  nothing  to  me; 
any  more  than  his  chances  of  succeeding 
to  the  Captain’s  place.  He  is  one  of  the 
ingenious  fools  who  despise  the  old  ways 
of  ruining  themselves;  and  in  the  end 
achieve  it  as  well  as  the  commoner  sort. 
He  owes  me  a good  deal,  and  at  one 
time  it  pleased  me  to  imagine  that  he  was 
capable  both  of  affection  and  gratitude. 
That  is  the  worst  of  being  a woman : we 
pass  from  one  illusion  to  another;  love  is 
only  the  beginning;  there  are  a dozen  to 
come  after. 

You  will  scold  me  for  a bitter  tongue. 
Well,  my  dear  Wilfrid,  I am  not  gay 
here!  There  are  too  many  women;  too 
many  church  services;  and  I see  too 


much  of  my  doctor.  I pine  for  London; 
and  I don’t  see  why  I should  have  been 
driven  out  of  it  by  an  intrigante, 

“ Write  to  me,  my  dear  Wilfrid.  I 
am  not  quite  so  bad  as  I paint  myself; 
say  to  yourself  she  has  arthritis,  she  is 
sixty-five,  and  her  new  companion  reads 
aloud  with  a twang;  then  you  will  only 
wonder  at  my  moderation.” 

Sir  Wilfrid  returned  the  letter  to  his 
pocket.  That  day,  at  luncheon,  with 
Lady  Hubert,  he  had  had  the  curiosity  to 
question  Susan  Delafield,  Jacob’s  fair- 
haired sister,  as  to  the  reasons  for  her 
brother’s  quarrel  with  Lady  Henry. 

It  appeared  that  being  now  in  receipt 
of  what  seemed  to  himself,  at  any  rate, 
a targe  salary  as  his  cousin’s  agent,  he 
had  thought  it  his  duty  to  save  up  and 
repay  the  sums  which  Lady  Henry  had 
formerly  spent  upon  his  education. 

His  letter  enclosing  the  money  had 
reached  that  lady  during  the  first  week 
of  her  stay  at  Torquay.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
couched  in  terms  less  cordial  or  more 
formal  than  would  have  been  the  case 
before  Miss  Le  Breton’s  expulsion. 
*^Not  that  he  defends  her  altogether,” 
said  Susan  Delafield,  who  was  herself 
inclined  to  side  with  Lady  Henry,  ‘‘  but 
as  Lady  Henry  has  refused  to  see  him 
since,  it  was  not  much  good  being  friend- 
ly, was  it  ?” 

Anyway  the  letter  and  its  enclosure 
had  completed  a breach  already  begun. 
Lady  Henry  had  taken  furious  offence; 
the  check  had  been  insultingly  returned; 
and  had  now  gone  to  swell  the  finances 
of  a London  hospital. 

Sir  Wilfrid  was  just  reflecting  that 
Jacob’s  honesty  had  better  have  waited 
for  a more  propitious  season,  when,  look- 
ing up,  he  saw  the  War  Minister  beside 
him,  in  the  act  of  searching  for  a news- 
paper. 

^‘Released?”  said  Bury,  wdth  a smile. 

^‘Yes,  thank  Heaven.  Lackington  is, 
I believe,  still  pounding  at  me  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  But  that  amuses  him 
and  doesn’t  hurt  me.” 

‘‘You’ll  carry  your  Resolutions?” 

“ Oh  dear  yes — with  no  trouble  at 
all,”  said  the  Minister,  almost  with 
sulkiness,  as  he  threw  himself  into  a 
chair  and  looked  with  distaste  at  the 
newspaper  he  had  taken  up. 
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Sir  Wilfrid  surwy(‘d  him. 

‘‘We  meet  to-night  Ik*  sai<L 
ontly. 

“ You  mean  in  lleribert  Street  ( I 
suppose  so/’  said  Montresor,  without 
cordiality. 

“I  have  just  got  a letter  from  her 
ladyship.’’ 

“ Well,  I ho[X^  it  is  more  agreeable 
than  those  she  writes  to  me.  A more 
unreasonable  old  woman — !” 

The  tired  minister  took  ii])  Punch, 
looked  at  a page,  and  flung  it  down 
again.  Then  he  said, 

“ Are  you  going  V' 

“ I don’t  know.  Lady  Henry  gives 
me  leave — which  makes  me  feel  myself 
a kind  of  spy!” 

“ Oh,  never  mind.  Come  along. 
Afademoiselle  Julie  will  want  all  our 
support.  I don’t  hear  her  as  kindly 
spoken  of  just  now  as  I should  wish.” 

“ No.  Lady  Henry  has  more  i>ersonal 
hold  than  we  thought.” 

“And  Mademoiselle  Julie  less  tact. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  does  she 
go  and  get  herself  talked  about  with  the 
particular  man  who  is  engaged  to  her 
little  cousin?  You  know,  by-the-way, 
that  the  story  of  her  parentage  is  leaking 
out  fast  ? Most  people  seem  to  know 
something  about  it.” 

“ Well,  that  was  bound  to  come.  Will 
it  do  her  good  or  harm?" 

“ Harm,  for  the  present.  A few  i>eople 
are  straitlaced, — and  a good  many  feel 
they  have  been  taken  in.  But  anyway, 
this  flirtation  i;^  a mistake!” 

“ Nobody  really  knows  whether  the 
man  is  engaged  to  the  Moffatt  girl  or  no. 
The  guardians  have  forbidden  it." 

“ At  any  rate  everybody  is  kind  enough 
to  say  so.  It's  a blunder  on  Mademoiselle 
Julie’s  part.  As  to  the  man  himself,  of 
course,  there  is  nothing  to  say.  He  is  a 
very  clever  fellow,” — Montresor  looked 
at  his  companion,  with  a sudden  stiffness, 
as  though  defying  contradiction.  “ He 
will  do  this  piece  of  work  that  we  have 
given  him  to  do  extremely  well.’’ 

“ The  Mokembe  Mis-^ion  ?" 

Montresor  nodded. 

“He  had  very  considerable  claims,  and 
was  appointed  entirely  on  his  military 
record.  All  the  tales  as  to  Mademoi- 
selle’s influence, — with  me,  for  instance! 
— that  Lady  Henr>’  has  been  putting 


into  circulation,  an*  either  absurd  tie- 
tion,  or — have  onl,v  the  very  smallest 
foundation  in  fact.” 

Sir  Wilfrid  smiled  amicably  and  <li- 
verted  the  conversation : 

“Warkworth  starts  at  once?” 

“ He  goes  to  Paris  to-morrow.  I re»*- 
ommended  him  to  see  Pattison,  the  Alil- 
itar,v  Secretary  there,  who  was  in  the 
expedition  of  five  years  back.” 

‘‘  This  hasn't  gone  as  well  as  it  ought,’’ 
said  Dr.  Meredith  in  the  ear  of  the 
Duchess. 

They  were  standing  inside  the  dot>r 
of  Julie’s  little  drawing-room.  The 
Duchess,  in  a dazzling  frock  of  white 
and  silver,  which  place<l  Clarisse  among 
the  divinities  of  her  craft,  looked  round 
her  with  a hn^k  of  worry. 

“ What's  the  matter  with  the  tiresome 
creatures?  Why  is  everybod.v  going  so 
early  ? And  there  are  not  half  the  people 
here  wlio  ought  to  l>e  here!” 

Meredith  shrugge<l  his  shoulders. 

“ I saw  you  at  Chatton  House  the  other 
night  ?’’  he  said,  in  the  same  tone. 

“Well!”  said  the  Duchess,  sharply. 

“ It  seemed  to  me  there  was  something 
of  a demonstration.” 

“Against  Julie?  Let  them  tr.v  it!” 
said  the  little  lady,  with  evasive  defiance. 
“ We  shall  be  too  strong  for  them.” 

“ Lady  Henry  is  putting  her  back  into 
it.  I confess  I never  thought  she  would 
be  either  so  venomous  or  so  successful.” 

“Julie  will  come  out  all  right!” 

“ She  would — triumphantly — if — ” 

The  Duchess  glanced  at  him  uneasily: 

“ I believe  .von  are  overworking  her. 
She  looks  skin  and  bone.” 

Dr.  Meredith  shook  his  head. 

“ On  the  contrary,  I have  bct‘n  holding 
her  back.  But  it  seems  she  wants  to  earn 
a good  deal  of  mone,v.” 

“That’s  so  absurd!’’  cried  the  Duch- 
ess, “ when  there  are  people  only  pining 
to  give  her  some  of  theirs.” 

“ No,  no!”  said  the  journalist,  brusque- 
ly. “She  is  quite  right  there.  Oh!  it 
would  be  all  right,  if  she  were  herself. 
She  would  make  short  work  of  Lad.v 
Henry.  But — Mademoiselle  Julie!” — for 
she  glided  past  them,  and  he  raised  his 
voice, — “ sit  down,  and  rest  yourself. 
Don’t  take  so  mudi  trouble.” 

J^he  flung  them  a smile. 
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‘‘Lord  Lackington  is  going;”  and  she 
hurried  on. 

Ix)rd  Lackington  was  standing  in  a 
group  which  contained  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury 
and  Mr.  Montresor. 

“Well,  good-by,  good-by  1”  he  said,  as 
she  came  up  to  him.  “ x must  go.  I’m 
nearly  asleep.” 

“ Tired  with  abusing  me  ?”  said  Mon- 
tresor, nonchalantly,  turning  round  upon 
him. 

“ No, — only  with  trying  to  make  head 
or  tail  of  you,”  said  Lackington,  gayly. 
Then  he  stooped  over  J ulie : 

“ Take  care  of  yourself.  Come  back 
rosier — and  fatter/' 

“ I’m  perfectly  well.  Let  me  come 
with  you.” 

“ No,  don’t  trouble  yourself!”  For  she 
had  followed  him  into  the  hall,  and  found 
his  coat  for  him.  All  the  arrangements 
for  her  little  “ evening  ” had  been  of  the 
simplest.  That  had  been  a point  of  pride 
with  her.  Madame  Bornier  and  Th^rese 
dispensing  tea  and  coffee  in  the  dining- 
room; one  hired  parlor-maid;  and  she 
herself  active  and  busy  everywhere.  Cer- 
tain French  models  were  in  her  head; 
and  memories  of  her  mother’s  bare  little 
salon  in  Bruges,  with  its  good  talk,  and 
its  thinnest  of  thin  refreshments, — a few 
cups  of  weak  tea,  or  glasses  of  eau  sucree, 
with  a plate  of  patisserie. 

The  hired  parlor-maid  was  whistling 
for  a cab  in  the  service  of  some  other 
departing  guest;  so  Julie  herself  put 
Lord  Lackington  into  his  coat,  much  to 
his  discomfort. 

“ I don’t  think  you  ought  to  have 
come,”  she  said  to  him,  with  soft  re- 
proach. “ WTiy  did  you  have  that  faint- 
ing fit  before  dinner?” 

“ I say ! — who’s  been  telling  tales  ?” 

“ Sir  Wilfrid  Bury  met  your  son  Mr. 
Chan  trey — at  dinner.” 

“Bill  can  never  hold  his  tongue.  Oh! 
it  was  nothing,  — not  with  the  proper 
treatment,  mind  you!  Of  course  if  the 
allopaths  were  to  get  their  knives  into 
me! — But  thank  God!  I’m  out  of  that 
galhel  Well,  in  a fortnight — isn’t  it? — 
we  shall  both  be  in  town  again.  I don’t 
like  saying  good-by!” 

And  he  took  both  her  hands  in  his. 

“It  all  seems  so  strange  to  me  still — 
so  strange !”  he  murmured. 

“ Next  week  I shall  see  mamma’s 


grave,”  said  Julie,  under  her  breath. 
“ Shall  I put  some  flowers  there  for 
you  ?” 

The  fine  blue  eyes  above  her  wavered. 
He  bent  to  her: 

“ Yes.  And  write  to  me.  Come  back 
soon!  Oh!  you’ll  see — things  will  all 
come  right — perfectly  right ! in  spite  of 
Lady  Henry !” 

Confidence,  encouragement, — a charm- 
ing raillery — an  enthusiastic  tenderness 
— all  these  beamed  upon  her  from  the 
old  man’s  tone  and  gesture.  She  was 
puzzled.  But  with  another  pressure  of 
the  hand  he  was  gone.  She  stood  looking 
after  him.  And  as  the  carriage  drove 
away,  the  sound  of  the  wheels  hurt  her. 
It  was  the  withdrawal’  of  something  pro- 
tecting,— something  more  her  own,  when 
all  was  said,  than  anything  else  which 
remained  to  her. 

As  she  returned  to  the  drawing-room. 
Dr.  Meredith  intercepted  her. 

“ You  w’ant  me  to  send  you  some  work 
to  take  abroad?”  he  said  in  a low  voice. 
“I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because  you  ought  to  have  a com- 
plete holiday.” 

“Very  well.  Then  I sha’n’t  be  able 
to  pay  my  way,”  she  said,  with  a tired 
smile. 

“ Remember  the  doctor’s  bills  if  you 
fall  ill.” 

“111!  I’m  never  ill,”  she  said,  with 
scorn.  Then  she  looked  round  the  room 
deliberately;  and  her  gaze  returned  to 
her  companion.  “I  am  not  likely  to  be 
fatigued  with  society,  am  I?”  she  added, 
in  a voice  that  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise the  bitterness  within. 

“ My  dear  lady,  you  are  hardly  in- 
stalled.” 

“ I have  been  here  a month, — the  crit- 
ical month.  Now  was  the  moment  to 
stand  by  me,  or  throw  me  over — n'est-ce 
pas?  This  is  my  first  party,  my  house- 
warming! I gave  a fortnight’s  notice; 
I asked  about  sixty  people,  whom  I knew 
well.  Some  did  not  answer  at  all.  Of 
the  rest,  half  declined, — rather  curtly, 
in  many  instances.  And  of  those  who 
accepted,  not  all  are  here.  And  oh ! liow 
it  dragged!” 

Meredith  looked  at  her  rather  guiltily, 
not  knowing  what  to  say.  It  was  true 
the  evening  had  dragged.  In  both  their 
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minds  there  rose  the  memory  of  I-ady 
Henry’s  ‘‘  Wednesdays,”  the  beautiful 
rooms,  the  varied  and  brilliant  company, 
the  power  and  consideration  which  had 
attended  Lady  Henry’s  companion. 

I suppose,”  said  Julie,  shrugging:  her 
shoulders,  ‘‘  1 had  been  thinking  of  the 
French  mat  tresses  de  salon, — like  a fool; 
of  Mile,  de  L’Espinasse  — or  Madame 
Mohl, — imagining  that  people  would  come 
to  me  for  a cup  of  tea,  and  an  ago’ceable 
hour.  But  in  England,  it  seems,  people 
must  be  paid  to  talk.  Talk  is  a business 
affair — you  give  it  for  a consideration.” 

‘‘No,  no! — you’ll  build  it  up,”  said 
Meredith.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  said 
to  himself  that  she  had  not  been  herself 
that  night.  Her  wonderful  social  in- 
stincts, her  memory,  her  adroitness,  had 
somehow  failed  her.  And  from  a hostess, 
strained,  conscious,  and  only  artificially 
gay,  the  little  gathering  had  taken  its 
note. 

“ You  have  the  old  guard,  anyway !” 
added  the  journalist,  with  a smile,  as  ho 
looked  round  the  room.  The  Duchess, 
Delafield,  Montresor  and  his  wife.  Gen- 
eral McGill,  and  three  or  four  other  old 
hahitues  of  the  Bruton  Street  evenings 
were  scattered  about  the  little  drawing- 
room. General  Fergus,  too,  was  there, — 
had  arrived  early,  and  was  staying  late. 
His  frank  soldier’s  face,  the  accent, 
cheerful,  homely,  careless,  with  which 
he  threw  off  talk  full  of  marrow,  talk 
only  possible — for  all  its  simplicity — to 
a man  whose  life  had  been  already  closely 
mingled  with  the  fortunes  of  his  country, 
had  done  something  to  bind  Julie’s  poor 
little  party  together.  Her  eye  rested 
on  him  with  gratitude.  Then  she  re- 
plied to  Meredith: 

“ Mr.  Montresor  will  s(*arcely  come 
again.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? TTngrateful 
lady!  Montresor!  who  has  already  sacri- 
ficed Lady  Henry  and  the  habits  of  thirty 
years,  to  your  heavx  yeuxl** 

“ That  is  what  he  will  never  forgive 
me,”  said  Julie,  sadly.  “lie  has  satis- 
fied his  pride,  and  I — have  lost  a friend.” 

“Pessimist! — Mrs.  Montresor  seemed 
to  me  most  friendly.” 

Julie  laughed. 

She,  of  course,  is  enchanted.  Her 
husband  has  never  been  her  own  till  now. 
She  married  him  subject  to  Lady  Henry'-^ 


rights.  But  all  that  she  will  soon  forget, 
— and  my  existence  with  it." 

“ I won’t  argue.  It  only  makes  you 
more  stubborn,’’  said  Meredith.  “ Ah ! — 
still  they  come!’’ 

For  the  door  o[>ened,  to  admit  the  tall 
figure  of  Major  Warkworth. 

“Am  I ver>'  late^”  he  said,  with  a 
surprised  look  as  he  glanced  at  the  thinly 
scattered  room.  Julie  greeted  him,  and 
he  excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  a 
dinner  which  had  begun  just  an  hour 
late,  owing  to  the  tardiness  of  a cabinet 
minist'T. 

^leredith  observed  the  young  man  with 
some  attention  from  the  dark  corner  in 
which  Julie  had  left  him.  The  gossip 
of  the  moment  had  reached  him  also; 
but  he  had  not  paid  much  heed  to  it. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  nobody  knew  any- 
thing first-hand  of  the  MofiFatt  affair. 
And  for  himself  he  found  it  diflScult  to 
believe  that  Julie  Le  Breton  was  any 
man’s  diii>e. 

She  must  marry,  poor  thing! — of  course 
she  must  marry.  Since  it  had  been  plain 
to  him  that  she  would  never  listen  to  his 
own  suit,  this  great-liearted  and  clear- 
brained man  had  done  his  best  to  stifle 
in  himself  all  small  or  grasping  im- 
pulses. But  this  fellow! — with  his  in- 
ferior temper  and  morale — alack ! why 
an*  the  clever  women  such  fools! 

If  only  she  had  confided  in  him — her 
old  and  tried  friend — ^he  thought  he  could 
have  put  things  beffore  her,  so  as  to  in- 
fluence without  offending  her.  But  he 
suffered,  had  always  suffered,  from  the 
jealous  reserve  which  underlay  her 
charm,  her  inborn  tendency  to  secretive- 
ness and  intrigue. 

Now  as  he  watched  her  few  words  with 
Warkworth,  it  seemed  to  him  that  ho 
saw  the  signs  of  some  hidden  relation. 
How  flushed  she  was  suddenly,  and  hei* 
eyes  so  bright! 

He  was  not  allowed  much  time  or 
scope,  however,  for  observation.  Wark- 
worth took  a turn  round  the  room,  chatted 
a little  with  this  person  and  that,  then 
on  the  plea  that  he  was  off  to  Paris  early 
on  the  following  morning,  approached  his 
hostess  again  to  take  his  leave. 

“ Ah,  yes,  you  start  to-morrow !”  said 
Montresor,  rising.  “Well,  good  luck  to 
you — good  luck  to  you!” 

Ooneral  Fergus,  ton.  advanced.  Tho 
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whole  room,  indeed,  awoke  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  all  the  remaining  guests  group- 
ckI  themselves  round  the  young  soldier. 
Even  the  Duchess  was  thawed  a little  by 
this  actual  moment  of  departure.  After 
all,  the  man  was  going  on  his  country’s 
service. 

No  child’s  play  this  mission,  I can 
assure  you,”  General  McGill  said  to  her. 
“ Wark worth  will  want  all  the  powers 
he  has — of  mind  or  body!’’ 

The  slim  young  fellow,  so  boyishly  el- 
egant in  his  well-cut  evening  dress,  re- 
ceived the  ovation  offered  to  him  with 
an  evident  pleasure,  which  tried  to  hide 
itself  in  the  usual  English  ways.  He  had 
bc'em  ver>'  pale  when  he  came  in.  But  his 
chc'ck  reddened  as  Montresor  grasped  him 
by  the  hand,  as  the  two  generals  bade 
him  a cordial  God-speed,  as  Sir  Wilfrid 
gave  him  a jesting  message  for  the  Brit- 
ish representative  in  Egypt,  and  as  the 
ladies  present  accorded  him  those  flatter- 
ing and  admiring  looks  that  woman  keeps 
for  valor. 

Julie  counted  for  little  in  these  fare- 
wells. She  stood  apart  and  rather  silent. 
'*  l*heff  have  had  their  good-by!”  thought 
the  Duche^-s,  with  a thrill  she  could  not 
help. 

Three  days  in  Paris?’’  said  Sir  Wil- 
frid. A fortnight  to  Dcnga, — and  then 
how  long  before  you  start  for  the  in- 
terior?” 

Oh ! three*  weeks  for  collecting  por- 
ter>  and  supplies.  They’re  drilling  the 
t*>cort  already.  We  should  be  off  by  the 
middle  of  May.” 

" A bad  month,”  said  GeiKTal  Fergus, 
shrugging  his  shoulders. 

Unfortunately  affairs  won’t  wait. 
But  I am  already  stiff  with  quinine,” 
laughed  Warkworth. — or  I shall  be  by 
the  time  T get  to  Denga.  Good-by — 
good-by.” 

And  in  another  moment  he  was  gone. 
Aliss  Le  Breton  had  given  him  her  hand, 
and  wished  him  Bon  voyage !”  like  ev'- 
<*rylxKly  else. 

The  party  broke  up.  The  Duchess 
kissed  her  Julie  with  peculiar  tendemees; 
Delafield  pressed  her  hand,  and  his  deep 
kind  eyes  gave  her  a lingering  look,  of 
which, however, she  was  quite  unconscious; 
Aleredith  renewed  his  half-irritable,  half- 
affectionate  counsels  of  rest  and  recrea- 
tion : Mrs.  Montresor  was  conventionally 
Vof.  — Vo  m 


2dl 

effusive;  Alontresor  alone  baJo  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  a somewhat  cold  and 
perfunctory  farewell.  Even  Sir  Wil- 
frid was  a little  touched,  he  knew  not 
why;  he  vowed  to  himself  that  his  reix)rt 
to  Lady  Henry  on  the  morrow  should 
contain  no  food  for  malice;  and  in- 
wardly he  forgave  Mademoiselle  Julie 
the  old  romancings. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

IT  was  twenty  minutes  since  the  last 
carriage  had  driven  away.  Julie  was 
still  waiting  in  the  little  hall,  pacing  its 
squares  of  black  and  white  marble — 
slowly — backwards  and  forwards. 

There  was  a low  knock  on  the  door. 

She  opened  it.  Warkworth  api>eareil  i>ri 
the  threshold,  and  the  high  moon  behind 
him  threw  a bright  ray  into  the  dim  hall, 
where  all  but  one  faint  light  had  been 
extinguished.  She  pointed  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

I will  come  diri^ctly.  Let  me  ju*^t  go 
and  ask  L^nie  to  sit  up.” 

Warkworth  went  into  the  drawing- 
room. Julie  opened  the  dining-room 
door.  Madame  Bornier  was  engaged  in 
washing  and  putting  away  the  china  and 
glass  which  had  been  used  for  Julie’s 
modest  refreshments. 

Leonie ! you  won’t  go  to  lK‘d  ? Major 
Warkworth  is  here.” 

Madame  Bornier  did  not  raise  her 
head. 

How  long  will  he  l>e?” 

^‘Perhaps  half  an  hour.” 

It  is  already  past  midnight.” 

Leonie!  he  goes  to-morrow.” 
Tres-bien.  Alais — sais  tu,  ma  chere, 
ce  ii’est  pas  convenable,  ce  que  tu  fais 
la!” 

And  the  older  woman,  straiglih'ning 
herself,  looked  her  fo>iter-sister  full  in 
the  face.  A kind  of  watch-dog  anxiety, 
a sulky  protesting  affection,  breathed 
from  her  ruggc‘d  features. 

Julie  went  up  to  her,  not  angrily — but 
rather  with  a pleading  luimiliry. 

The  two  women  held  a rapid  colloquy 
in  low  tones — Aradame  Bornier  remon- 
strating, Julie  softly  getting  her  way. 

Then  Madame  Bornier  returned  to  her 
work,  and  Julie  went  to  the  drawing- 
room, 

Wark\vorth  sprang  up  as  she  enten^l. 
Both  paused  and  wavered.  TIioti  he  went 
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\i|i  to  lior,  and  roughly,  irresistibly,  drew 
her  into  his  arms.  She  hold  back  a mo- 
ment, but  finally  yieldcnl,  and  elaspinp 
lier  luinds  round  his  neck,  slio  buried  her 
ta(*e  on  his  breast. 

They  stood  so  for  some  minutes,  ab- 
solutely silent,  save  for  her  hurried 
breathinin:, — his  h('ad  bowed  upon  hers. 

‘‘Julie!  how  can  we  say  e:ood-by'r’  he 
whisj^ered  at  last. 

She  disen,L'‘afre<l  lier^  If,  and  si  ein^  liis 
face,  .she  tried  for  composure. 

Come  and  sit  down.” 

She  led  him  to  the  window.  whie‘h  he 
liad  thrown  <»])en  as  he  cnt(‘rcd  the  room, 
and  th(\v  sat  inside  it  hand  in  hand.  A 
mild  Aj>ril  luYdit  shone  outside.  Gusts 
of  moist  air  floated  in  upon  thei?i;  th<‘re 
were  dim  lip^hts  ami  sliadows  in  the  ^nir- 
den  and  on  the  shuttered  facade  of  the 
^rreat  house. 

“ Ts  it  forever?”  said  Julie,  in  a low, 
slitled  voice, — “ (Jood-i^y — forever?” 

She  felt  his  hand  tromble.  Rut  she  did 
not  look  at  him.  Slie  scnuned  to  be  rceit- 
in^r  words  lon^  since  spoken  in  the  mind. 

**  You  will  be  away — perhaps  a year? 
Then  you  i)aek  to  India — and  then — ” 

Slie  paused. 

Wark worth  was  physically  conscious, 
a^  it  were,  of  a l(‘tter  he  carried  in  his 
coat  pocket — a letter  from  Lady  Blanche 
Moffatt  which  had  reached  him  that 
morning;  the  letter  of  a grande  dame 
ro<liieed  to  undii^'nified  reiiionstrance  by 
she(n*  mater?ial  terror  — terror  for  the 
health  and  life  of  a child,  as  fra^^ile  and 
ethereal  as  a wild  rose  in  May.  Reports 
had  reached  her;  but  no! — they  could 
not  be  true!  She  bade  him  bo  thankful 
that  not  a breath  of  suspicion  had  yet 
touched  A i Icon.  As  for  herself,  let  him 
write  and  reassure  her  at  once.  Other- 
wise— And  the  latter  part  of  the  letter 
conveyed  a veiled  menace  that  Wark- 
worth  perfectly  understood. 

Xo, — in  that  direction,  no  escape;  his 
own  past  actions  closed  him  in.  And 
henceforth,  it  w\as  clear,  he  must  walk 
more  warily. 

But  how  blame  himself  for  these  feel- 
ings of  which  he  was  now  conscious  tow- 
ards Julie  T>e  Breton  ? — the  strongest, 
probably,  that  a man  not  built  for  passion 
would  ever  know.  His  relation  towards 
her  had  grown  upon  him  unawares, — and 
now  their  own  hands  were  about  to  cut 


it  at  the  root.  What  blame  to  either  of 
flu'iii?  Fate  liad  Iknui  at  work;  and  he 
felt  himself  gloriti(‘d  by  a situation  so 
tragically  sincere,  and  by  emotions  of 
'which  a montli  h<'foro  he  would  have 
S('crefly  held  liimscdf  incajnihle. 

Resolutely,  in  this  la^t  meeting  with 
Julie,  hr  gave  tlu*se  ei /lotions  play.  He 
po^-s(*<sed  hi/nself  (»f  her  cold  hands  as 
she  put  lirr  desolate  question — “And 
tlien  — and  kis^(‘d  them  fervcmtly. 

“Julie!  if  you  and  T had  met — a year 
ago,  — what  liappem^d  in  India  would 
m'ver  hav(‘  happe/u‘d.  You  know  that!’’ 

“ Do  I ? 1 hit  it  only  hurts  me  to  i it  ink 

It  (iiraif  like  tliaf.  There  it  is, — it  has 
hapixuK'd.” 

She  turned  np(»n  him  suddcmly: 

“ Have  you  any  jiieture  of  her?” 

llv  lu^itatixh 

“Yes,”  he  said  at  last. 

“ Have  you  got  it  here 

“ Wliy  do  you  ask,  dear  one?  This  one 
evening  is  (.urs.*' 

And  again  la*  tric'd  to  draw  her  to  him. 
Blit  sli(‘  persisted  : 

“ I feel  sure  you  have  it.  Slmw  it  me.^’ 

“Julie! — you  and  yon  onlv  arc  in  my 
thoughts !” 

“ dJien  do  what  I a-k."  She  bent  to 
him  with  a wild  entreating  air;  her  lips 
almost  touched  his  cheek,  rnwillingly  he 
drew  out  a letter-ease  from  his  breast 
poekc’t,  and  took  from  it  a little  photo- 
graph, ivhieh  he  handed  to  her. 

She  looked  at  it  with  eager  eyes.  A 
face  framed,  as  it  were,  out  of  snow 
and  fire  lay  in  her  hand;  a thing  most 
delicate,  most  frail,  yet  sttxped  in  feel- 
ing and  signific'ance;  a chihTs  face  with 
its  soft  eiirD  of  brown  hair,  and  tho 
upper  lip  raisc'd  aliove  the  white  small 
teetli,  as  tlioiigh  in  a young  wonder;  yet 
behind  its  sweetnc'^s  what  suggestions  of 
a poetic  or  tragic -seiisihility ! The  slen- 
der neck  carried  the  little  head  with 
girlish  dignity;  the  clear,  timid  eyes 
seemed  at  once  to  shrink  from  and  tru^t 
the  s])ectator. 

Julie  returned  the  little  iiieture,  and 
hid  her  face  ivith  lier  hands.  Wark- 
worth  ivatcb.ed  her  uncomfortably,  and 
at  last  drew  lior  hands  away. 

“What  are  yon  thinking*  of?”  he  said, 
almost  with  violence.  DonT  shut  me 
out !” 

“ T am  not  jealous  mor,”  she  said,  look- 
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inp  at  him  i>itp«»usly.  ‘‘I  don’t  hate  her. 
And  if  -he  knew  all, — she  couldn’t — hate 
me.** 

“ N«i  out*  cuiild  hate  her.  She  is  an 
anKcl.  But  >he  is  not  my  Julie!”  he  said, 
vehemently;  and  he  thrust  the  little 
|)i(*ture  into  his  pocket  UKain. 

“ Tell  me,”  she  said,  after  a pause, 
layinjr  her  hand  on  his  knee,  ‘‘  when  did 
you  begin  to  think  of  me — diflFerently? 
All  the  w inter  when  we  used  to  meet,  you 
newer — you  never  loved  me  then?” 

‘‘  How,  plactnl  as  I was,  could  1 let 
m>>elf  think  of  love?  I only  knew  that 
I wanted  to  si'e  you.  to  talk  to  you,  to 
write  to  you — that  the  day  when  we  did 
not  meet  was  a lost  day.  Don’t  l>e  so 
proud!** — he  tried  to  laugh  at  her.  ‘‘You 
didn't  think  of  me  in  any  special  way, 
either.  You  were  much  too  busy  making 
hisho]>s.  or  judges,  or  Academicians! 
Oh,  Julie,  I was  <n  afraid  of  you  in  those 
early  days!** 

“ The  first  night  we  met,”  she  said, 
passionately,  “ I found  a carnation  you 
had  worn  in  your  button-hole.  I put  it 
under  my  pillow,  and  felt  for  it  in  the 
dark  like  a talisman.  You  had  stood  be- 
tw€‘en  me  and  Lady  flenry  twice.  You 
had  smik'd  at  me  and  pressed  my  hand — 
not  as  others  did — but  as  though  you 
understoful  yne,  m.vself — as  though  at  least 
you  wisheil  to  understand.  Then  came 
the  joy  of  joys,  that  I could  help  you — 
riiat  I could  do  something  for  you.  Ah! 
how  it  altered  life  for  me!  I never  turn- 
ed the  corner  of  a street  that  I did  not 
count  on  the  chance  of  seeing  you  be- 
yond,— suddenly — on  my  path.  I never 
heard  your  voice  that  it  did  not  thrill 
me  from  head  to  foot.  I never  made  a 
new'  friend  or  acquaintance  that  I did  not 
ask  mysidf  first  how  I could  thereby 
-(wve  ymi.  T never  saw  you  come  into 
rhe  room  that  my  heart  did  not  leap. 
1 never  sle])t  hut  you  were  in  ray  dreams. 
I loathed  London  when  you  w^ere  out  of  it. 
It  was  Parjulise  when  you  were  there!” 

Straining  hack  from  him  as  he  still 
lield  her  hands,  her  whole  face  and  form 
slir  ok  with  the  energy  of  her  confession. 
Her  wonderful  hair,  loosened  from  the 
thin  gold  hands  in  w'hich  it  had  been 
confined  during  the  evening,  fell  in  a 
glossy  confusion  about  her  brow  and 
slendfT  nu  k;  its  black  masses,  the  melt- 
ing hrilliaiK**-  of  the  eyc^.  the  tragic  frec- 


dom  of  the  attitude,  gave  to  both  form 
and  face  a wild  and  poignant  beauty. 

Warkworth  beside  her  was  conscious 
first  of  amazement,  then  of  a kind  of  re- 
pulsion— a kind  of  fear — till  all  else  was 
lost  in  a hurry  of  joy  and  gratitude. 

The  tears  stood  on  his  cheek.  “Julie! 
— you  shame  me — you  trample  me  into 
the  earth!” 

He  tried  to  gather  her  in  his  arms. 
But  she  resisted.  Caresses  w'cre  not  what 
those  eyes  demanded,  eyes  feverishly 
bright  with  the  memory  of  Iut  owui  past 
dreams.  Presently,  indeed,  slie  with- 
drew herself  from  him.  She  rose  and 
closed  the  wdndow';  she  put  the  lamp  in 
another  place;  she  brought  her  rebellious 
hair  into  order. 

“We  must  not  be  so  mad!**  she  said, 
with  a quivering  smile,  as  she  again 
seated  herself,  but  at  some  distance  froni 
him.  “ You  see,  for  me,  the  great  ques- 
tion is  ” — her  voice  became  low^  and 
rapid — “ wdiat  am  I going  to  do  with  tlie 
future?  For  you  it  is  all  plain.  We  part 
to-night.  You  have  your  carc^CT,  your 
marriage.  I withdraw  from  your  lift' — 
absolutely.  But  for  me — ’* 

She  paused.  It  w'as  the  manner  of  om* 
trying  to  see  her  way  in  the  dark. 

“Your  social  gifts,**  said  Warkworth. 
in  agitation,  “your  friends,  Julie — thes»* 
will  occupy  your  mind.  Then,  of  course, 
you  will,  you  must,  marry!  Oh!  you'll 
soon  forget  me,  Julie.  I pray  you  may.*' 

“ My  social  gifts?**  slie  repeated,  disre- 
garding the  rest  of  his  speech.  “ I have 
told  you  already  they  have  broken  down. 
Society  sides  with  Lady  Henry.  I am 
to  be  made  to  know  my  place, — I do 
know  it!” 

“The  Duchess  will  fight  for  you.’* 

She  laughed. 

“ The  Duke  w'on’t  let  her,  — nor 
shall  I!*' 

“You’ll  marry!”  he  rf'iicatcd.  with 
emotion.  “You*!!  find  senne  one  worthy 
of  you, — some  one  wdio  w’ill  give  you  the 
great  position  for  w'hieh  you  rvere  born!** 

“ I could  have  it  at  any  moment,"  slio 
said,  looking  him  quietly  in  the  eyes. 

Warkw'orth  drew*  back,  conscious  of  a 
disagreeable  shock.  Ho  had  been  talking 
in  generalities,  giving  aw'ay  the  future 
with  that  fluent  prodigality,  that  f^sy 
prophecy,  which  co^t^i  so  little.  What, 
did  she  mean  ? 
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""  Delaiieldr*  he  cried. 

And  he  waited  for  her  r<*ply — which 
liiiarercd — in  a tense  and  j^rowinp:  ea^rer- 
ness.  The  notion  had  crossed  his  iniiid 
once  or  twice  during  the  winter,  only  to 
he  dismiss('d  as  ridiculous.  Then,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  quarrel,  when  Julie 
had  snubbed  him  in  Delafield’s  pres^mce 
and  to  Delafield's  advantaa:e,  he  had  been 
conscious  of  a momentary  alarm.  But 
Julie,  who  on  that  one  and  only  occasion 
had  paradc‘d  her  intimacy  with  Delatield, 
thenceforward  said  not  a word  of  him, 
and  Warkwortivs  jealousy  had  died  for 
lack  of  fuel.  In  relation  to  Julie,  Dela- 
ticld  had  been  surely  tiie  mcTe  shadow 
and  agent  of  his  little  cousin  the  Duch- 
ess^— a friendly,  knight-errant  sort  of 
person,  with  a liking  for  the  distressed? 
What! — the  heir-presumptive  of  Chud- 
leigh  Abb(\v,  and  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  J]nglish  dukedoms! — w’hen  (wen  he, 
the  struggling  penurious  officer,  w’ould 
never  have  dreamt  of  such  a match? 

Julie  meanwdiile  heard  only  jealousy 
in  his  exclamation;  and  it  caressed  her 
ear,  her  heart.  She  w^as  tempted  once 
more,  woman-like,  to  dwell  upon  the  other 
lover;  and  again  something  compelling 
and  delicate  in  her  feeling  towards  Dela- 
field  forbade. 

— you  mustn’t  make  me  tell  you 
any  more!”  she  said,  putting  the  name 
aside  with  a proud  gesture.  “ It  would 
be  poor  and  mean.  But  it’s  true.  I have 
only  to  put  out  ray  hand  for  what  you 
call  great  position.’  I have  refused 
to  put  it  out.  Sometimes,  course,  it 
has  dazzled  me.  To-night  it  seems  to 
me — dust  and  ashes!  No! — when  we  two 
have  said  good-by  — I sliall  begin  life 
again.  And  this  time  I shall  live  it  in 
my  owm  way — for  my  own  ends.  I’rn  very 
tired ! Henceforth  ‘ I’ll  walk  w here  my 
own  nature  wmuld  be  h^adinc’, — it  vexes 
me  to  choose  another  guide!’” 

And  as  she  spoke  the  word<  of  one  of 
the  chainless  souls  of  history,  in  a voice 
passionately  full  and  rich,  she  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and  drawing  her  slender  form 
to  its  full  height,  she  locked  her  hands 
behind  her,  and  began  to  pace  the  room 
with  a wild,  free  step. 

Plvery  nerve  in  Warkworth’s  frame  was 
tingling.  He  was  carried  out  of  himself, 
first  by  the  rebellion  of  her  look  and 
manner,  then  by  this  fact,  so  new,  so 


astmmding,  w-hicli  her  very  evasion  had 
continued.  During  her  whole  contest 
willi  La<iy  Henry — and  now\  in  her  pres- 
ent ambiguous  position — she  had  Dela- 
tield, and,  through  Delafield,  the  English 
great  world,  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand? 
This  nameless  w’oman! — no  longer  in  her 
tirst  youth.  And  she  had  refused?  lie 
watched  her  in  a sj)eeehless  wonder. 

The  thoiiirht  leai)ed — “ And  this  sub- 
lime folly — this  madness — was  for  mei" 

It  stirrerl  and  intoxicated  him.  Yet 
site  was  not  thereby  raised  in  his  eyes. 
Nay;  the  contrary!  With  the  passion 
wdiieh  was  rapidly  mounting  in  his  veins 
there  mingl<*d — })Oor  Julie! — a curious 
diminution  of  respect. 

“ Julie!”  He  held  out  his  hand  to  her, 
peremptorily.  “ Come  to  me  again.  You 
are  so  w’onderful  to-niglU — in  that  white 
dress — like  a wild  muse!  I shall  always 
see  you  so.  Come!” 

Slu^  obeyed,  and  gave  him  her  hands, 
standing  beside  his  chair.  But  her  face 
was  still  absorb(‘d. 

To  be  free !”  she  said,  under  her 
breath, — “ free,  like  my  parents — from  all 
these  petty  struggle's  and  conventions!” 

Then  she  felt  his  kisses  on  her  hands, 
and  her  ex]ircssion  changed. 

“How  we  cheat  ourselves  with  words!” 
s!ie  whispered,  trembling;  and  withdraw- 
ing one  hand,  she  smoothed  back  the  light 
browui  curls  from  his  brow,  with  that 
protecting  tenderness  which  had  always 
entered  into  her  love  for  him.  “To- 
night we  are  here — together — this  one 
last  niaht!  And  to-morrow  — at  this 
time — you’ll  be  in  Paris: — perhaps  you’ll 
be  looking  out  at  the  lights — ;and  the 
crowds  on  the  B<)ulevard — and  the  chest- 
nut-trees. They’ll  just  be  in  their  first 
leaf — I know^  so  w'cll  1 — and  the  little  thin 
leaves  w’ill  be  shining  so  green  under  the 
lam7>s  ! — and  I shall  be  here, — and  it  will 
be  all  over  and  done  with — forever.  What 
W’ill  it  matter  w’hether  T am  free,  or  not 
free?  I shall  be  nlon^^! — that’s  all  a wm- 
man  know’s.” 

Her  voice  died  away.  Warkworth  rose. 
He  put  his  arms  round  her,  and  she  did 
not  resist. 

“Julie!’’  he  said  in  her  ear,  “why 
should  you  be  alone  ?” 

A silen(‘e  fell  between  them. 

“ I — T don’t  understand,”  she  said  at 
last. 
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Julie,  listen!  1 shall  be  three  days 
in  Paris.  But  my  business  can  be  per- 
fectly done  in  one.  What  if  you  met  me 
there  after  to  - morrow  ? What  harm 
would  it  be?  We  are  not  babe:^,  we  two. 
We  understand  life.  And  who  would  have 
any  right  to  blame,  or  to  meddle  ? — J ulie ! 
— I know  a little  inn  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bidvre, — quite  near  Paris — but  all  wood 
and  field.  No  English  tourists  evei*  go 
there.  Sometimes  an  artist  or  t\vo — but 
this  is  not  the  time  of  year.  Julie! — 
why  shouldn’t  we  sp<;*nd  our  last  two  days 
there,  — together  — away  from  all  the 
world — before  we  say  g<iod-by?  You’ve 
been  afraid  here  of  prying  people — of  the 
Duchess  even— of  Madame  Bornier — how 
she  scowls  at  me  sometimes!  Why 
shouldn’t  we  sweep  all  that  away — and 
be  happy ! Nobody  sliould  ever — nobody 
could  ever  knovr.”  His  voice  dropped, 
became  still  more  hurried  and  soft.  “ We 
might  go  as  brother  and  sister, — that 
would  be  quite  simple.  You  are  practi- 
cally French.  I speak  French  well.  Who 
is  to  have  an  idea,  a suspicion,  of  our 
identity?  The  spring  there  is  mild  and 
warm.  The  Bois  de  Verrieres  close  by 
is  full  of  flowers.  When  my  father  was 
alive,  and  I was  a child,  we  went  once, 
to  economize,  for  a year,  to  a village  a 
mile  or  two  away.  But  I knew  this  place 
quite  well.  A lovely,  green,  quiet  spot! 
With  your  poetical  ideas,  Julie,  you 
would  delight  in  it.  Two  days! — wan- 
dering in  the  woods — together.  Then  I 
put  you  into  the  train  for  Brussels;  and 
I go  my  way.  But  to  all  eternity,  Julie! 
— those  days  will  have  been  ours !” 

At  the  first  words  almost  Julie  had  dis- 
engaged herself.  Pushing  him  from  her 
with  both  hands,  she  listened  to  him  in 
dumb  amazement.  The  color  first  de- 
serted her  face,  then  returned  in  a flood. 

So  you  despise  me!”  she  said,  catch- 
ing her  breath. 

“ No.  I adore  you !” 

She  fell  upon  a chair  and  hid  her  eyes. 
He  first  knelt  beside  her,  arguing  and 
soothing;  tlien  he  paced  up  and  down 
before  her,  talking  very  fast  and  low,  de- 
fending and  developing  the  scheme,  till 
it  ‘Stood  before  them  complete  and  tempt- 
ing in  all  its  details. 

Julie  did  not  look  up,  nor  did  she 
speak.  At  last  Warkworth,  full  of  fears, 
and  stifled  with  his  own  emotions,  threw 


open  the  window  again  in  a craving  for 
air  and  coolness.  A scent  of  fresh  leaves 
and  moistened  earth  floated  up  from  tlie 
shrubbery  beneath  the  window.  The 
scent,  the  branching  trees,  the  wide  mild 
spaces  of  air,  brought  relief.  He  leant 
out,  bathing  his  brow  in  the  night.  A 
tumult  of  voices  seemed  to  be  echoing 
through  his  mind,  dominated  by  one 
which  held  the  rest  defiantly  in  check. 

Is  she  a mere  girl,  to  be  ‘ led  astray  ’? 
A moment  of  happiness, — what  harm? — 
for  either  of  us?’’ 

Then  he  returned  to  Julie. 

‘‘Julie!”  He  touched  her  shoulder, 
trembling.  Had  she  banished  him  for- 
ever? It  seemed  to  him  that  in  these 
minutes  he  had  passed  through  an  in- 
finity of  experience.  Was  lie  not  the 
nobler,  the  more  truly  man?  Let  the 
moralists  talk! 

“ Julie!”  he  repeated,  in  an  anguish. 

She  raised  her  head,  and  he  saw  that 
she  had  been  crying.  But  there  was  in 
her  face  a light,  a wildness,  a yearning 
that  reassured  him.  She  put  her  arm 
round  him  and  pressed  her  cheek  to  his. 
He  divined  that  she  too  had  lived  and 
felt  a thousand  hours  in  one.  With  a 
glow  of  ecstatic  joy  he  began  to  talk  to 
her  again,  her  head  resting  on  his  shoul- 
der, her  slender  hands  crushed  in  his. 

And  Julie  meanwhile  was  saying  to 
herself — “ Either  I go  to  him,  as  he  asks, 
— or,  in  a few  minutes. — I must  send 
him  away — forever.” 

And  then  as  she  clung  to  him.  so  warm 
and  near,  her  strength  failed  her.  Noth- 
ing in  the  world  mattered  to  her  at  that 
moment  but  this  handsome  curly  head 
bowed  upon  her  own,  this  voice  that  call- 
ed her  all  the  names  of  love,  this  trans- 
formation of  the  man’s  earlier  prudence, 
or  ambition,  or  duplicity,  into  this  eager 
tenderness,  this  anguish  in  separation  . . . 

“ Listen,  df?ar,”  he  whispered  to  her. 
“ All  my  business  can  be  got  through  the 
day  before  you  come.  I dine  at  the 
Embassy  to-morrow  night;  the  day  after 
I lunch  with  the  Military  Secretary; 
then — a thousand  regrets, — but  I must 
hurry  on  to  meet  some  friends  in  Italy. 
So  I turn  my  back  on  Paris, — and  for 
two  days  I belong  to  Julie — and  she  to 
me.  Say  yes,  Julie — my  Julie!” 

He  bent  over  her,  his  hands  framing 
her  face. 
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Say  yc‘sl’’  he  urged, — **  and  put  oti' 
for  both  of  us  that  word — filouf  !" 

flis  low  voice  sank  into  her  heart,  lie 
w’aited, — till  his  strained  ^ensr  caught  the 
murmured  words  which  conveyed  to  him 
the  madness,  the  astonishment  of  victory. 

Leonie  had  shut  up  the  house,  in  grim 
silence,  and  had  taken  lier  way  up  stairs 
to  bed.  Julie  too  was  in  her  room.  Slie 
sat  on  the  edge  of  her  bed.  Iut  liead 
drooped,  her  hands  clasped  before  her 
absently, — like  Hope  still  listening  for 
the  last  sounds  of  the  harp  of  life.  The 
candle  beside  her  showed  her  in  the  big 
mirror  opposite, — ^lier  grace,  the  white 
confusion  of  her  dress. 

She  had  expected  reaction.  But  it  did 
not  come.  She  was  still  borne  on  a warm 
tide  of  will  and  energy.  All  that  she  was 
about  to  do  seemed  to  her  still  perfectly 
natural  and  right.  Petty  scruples,  con- 
ventional hesitations,  the  refusal  of  life's 
great  moments,  — these  are  what  are 
wrong,  these  are  what  disgrace! 

Romance  beckoned  to  her.  and  many 
a secret  tendency  towards  tla^  lawless 
paths  of  conduct,  infused  into  her  by  the 
associations  and  atfecti(ms  her  child- 
hood. The  horror  nahtrahs  which  ]>ro- 
tects  the  great  majority  of  women  from 
the  wilder  ways  of  passion  wa<  in  her 
weakened  or  donnant.  She  wa-  the  il- 
legitimate chib!  of  a mother  wlio  liad 
defied  law  for  love,  and  of  that  fact  she 
had  been  conscious  all  her  lib*.  A diar]) 
contempt,  indeed,  arose  within  her  f‘»r  the 
interpretation  that  the  «*omnion  mind 
would  be  sure  to  place  upon  lier  action. 

What  matter!  I am  my  own  mis- 
tress— res]>onsible  to  no  one.  T choose 
for  myself — I dare  for  myself’" 

And  when  at  last  she  r(»se.  first  1of»scii- 
ing  and  then  twisting  the  black  masses 
of  her  hair,  it  seemed  to  her  that  tlie 
form  in  the  glas>  wa>  that  of  another 
woman,  treading  another  (*arth.  She 
trampled  cowardict^  under  foot:  she  fn'od 
herself  from — ‘‘was  nns  alle  bjinditrt. 
das  Gemeine!'’ 

Then  as  she  stood  l>efore  the  oval  mir- 
ror in  a clai^sical  frame,  wliich  adorned 
the  mantel-piece  of  wliat  had  once  been 
Lady  Mary  T.eicester's  room,  i’er  eye  was 
vaguely  cauglit  l>y  the  little  family  pic- 
tures and  texts  which  hung  on  either 
side  of  it.  Lady  Marv  and  hor  sister  as 


children,  their  plain  faces  emerging  tim- 
idly from  their  white  high-waisted  frocks  ; 
l^ady  Mary's  mother,  an  old  lady  in  a 
white  coif  and  kerchief,  wearing  a look 
austerely  kind;  on  the  other  side,  a clergy- 
man, tJerhaps  the  brother  of  the  old  lady, 
with  a similar  type  of  face,  though  gen- 
tler,— a face  nourislu*d  on  the  Christian 
Yvor;  and  above  and  l>elow  them,  two  or 
tlinn?  card-lK)ard  texts,  carefully  illumi- 
nated b,v  Lady  Mary  T.<eicester  herself : 

“ Thou,  Lord,  knowest  my  down-sitting 
and  my  uprising.” 

“ Wash  me,  and  I shall  be  whiter  than 
>now,’' 

“Fear  not,  little  flock.  It  is  your  Fa- 
ther’s good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king- 
dom." 

Julie  observed  these  fragments,  absent- 
ly at  first,  then  with  repulsion.  This 
Anglican  pietism,  so  well  fed,  so  narrow- 
ly sheltered,  which  measured  the  universe 
with  its  foot-rule,  secmied  to  her  quasi- 
Catholic  eye  merely  fatuous  and  hyix)- 
critical.  It  is  not  by  such  forces,  she 
thought,  that  the  true  world  of  men  and 
women  is  governed. 

As  she  turned  away  she  notic€*d  two 
little  Catholic  pictures,  such  as  she  had 
been  accustomed  in  her  convent  days  to 
carry  in  her  books  of  devotion,— care- 
fully proppf*d  up  beneath  the  texts. 

“Ah,  Tlicrcsc!’-  she  said  to  herself, 
with  a sudden  feeling  of  pain.  “ Is  ihv 
child  aslo<‘p?"  She  listened.  A little 
cough  sounded  from  the  neighboring 
room.  Julie  crossed  the  landing. 

“Thcrcsc!  tu  ne  dors  j)as  encore  f’ 

A voice  said  softly  in  the  darkness, 
“Je  t'uttcndais.  Mademoiselle.'^ 

Jiili(‘  went  to  the  child's  bed,  put  down 
lu  r <*andle,  and  stooped  to  kij>s  her.  The 
chi  M's  til  in  liand  caressed  her  cheek. 

“All!  it  will  be  good — to  be  in  Bruges 
— with  Mademoiselle.'' 

Julie  drew  luTself  away. 

“ I sba'n't  be  there  to-morrow,  dear.'’ 

“ Sot  tliere!  Ob,  Arademoisellc !” 

The  ebild's  voice  was  pitiful. 

“ I sliall  join  you  thove.  But  I find  I 
must  go  to  Paris  first.  I — I have  some 
business  there.” 

“ But  Maman  said — ” 

“ Yes — I have  only  just  made  up  my 
mind.  I shall  tell  Afaman  to-morrow 
moniing." 

“You  uo  alone,  Alademoiselle?” 
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‘‘  Why  not,  dear  goose  P 

“ Vous  etes  fatigiiee.  I would  like  to 
come  with  you,  and  carry  your  cloak  and 
the  umbrellas.’^ 

‘‘You  indeed!''  said  Julie.  ‘‘It  would 
end,  wouldnT  it,  in  niy  carrying  you — 
beside  the  cloak — and  the  umbrellas?’’ 

I'heii  she  knelt  down  beside  the  child 
and  took  her  in  her  arms. 

“ Do  you  love  me,  Therc\sc  ?” 

The  child  drew  a long  breath. 

With  her  little  twisted  hands  she 
stroked  the  beautiful  hair  so  close  to  her. 

“ Do  you,  Therese?” 

A kiss  fell  on  Julie’s  cheek. 

“ (.e  soir,  j’ai  beaucoup  prie  la  Sainte 
Vierge  pour  vous!”  she  said,  in  a timid 
and  hurried  whisper. 

Julie  made  no  immediate  reply.  She 
rose  from  her  knees,  her  hand  still  clasp- 
ed in  that  of  the  crippled  girl. 

“ Did  you  put  those  pictures  on  my 
mantel-piece,  Therese?” 

“ Yes/’ 

“Why?” 

The  child  hesitated: 

“ It  does  one  good  to  look  at  them — 
n'est-oe  pas? — when  one  is  sad?” 

“ Why  do  you  suppose  I am  sad  ?” 

Therese  was  silent  a moment,  then  die 
flung  her  little  skeleton  arms  round  Julie, 
and  Julie  felt  her  crying. 

“ Well,  I won’t  be  sad  any  more,”  said 
Julie,  comforting  her.  “When  we’re  all 
in  Bruges  together,  you’ll  see.” 

And  smiling  at  the  child,  she  tucked 
her  into  her  white  bed  and  left  her. 

Then  from  thi«  exquisite  and  innocent 
affection  she  passed  back  into  the  tumult 
of  her  own  thoughts  and  plans.  Through 
the  restless  night  her  parents  were  often 
in  her  mind.  She  was  the  child  of  revolt, 
and  ns  she  thought  of  the  meeting  be- 
fore her,  she  seemed  to  be  but  entering 
upon  a heritage  inevitable  from  the  be- 
ginning. A sense  of  enfranchisement,  of 
passionate  enlargement,  upheld  her, — as 
of  life  coming  to  its  fruit. 

“ Creil !” 

A flashing  vision  of  a station  and  its 
lights,  and  the  Paris  train  rushed  on 
through  cold  showers  of  sleet  and  driv- 
ing wind, — a return  of  winter  in  the 
heart  of  spring. 

On  they  sped  through  the  half-hour 
which  still  divided  them  from  the  Oare 


clu  Nord.  Julio  in  lior  thick  veil  sat 
motionless  in  her  corner.  8he  was  not 
conscious  of  any  particular  agitation. 
Her  mind  was  strained  not  to  forget  any 
of  Warkworth’s  directions.  She  was  to 
drive  across  immediately  to  the  Gare  de 
Sceaux,  in  the  Place  l^eiifert-Rocliereaii, 
where  lie  would  meet  her.  They^  were* 
to  dine  at  an  obscure  inn  near  the  sta- 
tion, and  go  down  b3^  the  last  train  to 
the  little  town  in  the  wooded  valhw  of 
the  Bievre,  whore  they  were  to  stay. 

She  had  her  luggage  with  her.  There 
would  be  no  custom-house  delays. 

Ah!  the  lights  of  Paris  beginning! 
She  pcen^  into  the  rain,  conscious  of  a 
sort  of  liomc-comiiig  joy.  Sh(3  loved  llu' 
French  world  and  the  French  sights  and 
sounds;  these  tall  ding,y  houses  of  the 
ban  lie  It  the  dregs  of  a great  archi- 
tecture; the  advertisements;  the  look  of 
the  streets.  The  train  slackened  into  the 
Nord  station.  The  blue-frockcd  porters 
crowded  into  the  carriages. 

“ C’est  tout,  madaine  ? Vous  n’avez 
pas  de  grands  bagages?” 

“ No,  nothing.  Find  me  a cab  at  once.” 

There  was  a great  crowd  outside.  She 
hurried  on  as  quickl.y  as  she  could,  re- 
volving what  was  to  be  said  if  any  ac- 
quaintance wore  to  accost  her.  By  great 
good  luck,  and  by  travelling  second  class 
both  in  the  train  and  on  the  boat,  she 
had  avoided  meeting  an.vbody  she  knew. 
But  the  Nord  station  was  crowded  with 
English  people,  and  she  pushed  her  way 
through  in  a nervous  terror. 

“ Miss  Le  Breton !” 

She  turned  abruptly.  In  the  white 
glare  of  the  electric  lights  she  did  not  at 
first  recognize  the  man  who  had  spoken 
to  her.  Then  she  drew  back.  Her  heart 
beat  wildly.  For  she  had  distinguishc<1 
the  face  of  Jacob  Delafield. 

He  came  forward  to  meet  her  as  she 
passed  the  barrier  at  the  end  of  the  plat- 
form, his  aspect  full  of  what  seemed  to 
her  an  extraordinary  animation,  — sig- 
nificance,— as  though  she  were  expeet(‘d! 

“Miss  Jje  Breton! — what  an  astoni'^h- 
ing,  what  a fortunate  meeting!  I have 
a message  for  yon  from  Evelyn.” 

“ From  Evelyn  ?”  She  echoed  the  words 
mechanically  as  she  shook  hands. 

“Wait  a moment,”  he  said,  leading  her 
aside  towards  tlie  vraiting  - room,  while 
the  crowd  that  was  going  to  the  dm  nine 
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passed  them  hy.  Then  lie  turue<l  to 
Julie’s  porter: 

Attendez  uii  instiiiit/* 

The  man  sulkily  >hook  his  head, 
dropped  Julie's  bag,  and  hurried  off  in 
search  of  a more  lucrative  job. 

“ I am  going  back  to-night/'  added 
Delatield,  hurriedly.  H(»\v  strange  that 
1 should  have  met  you ! For  I have  vei’>' 
sad  news  for  you.  Lord  Laekington  had 
an  attack  this  morning,  from  which  he 
cannot  recover.  The  dr>ctors  give  him 
perhaps  forty-eight  hours.  He  has  asked 
for  you — urgently.  The  Duchess  tells  me 
so  in  a long  telegram  I had  from  Iut  to- 
day. But  she  supposed  you  to  be  in 
Bruges.  She  has  wired  there.  Yrm  will 
go  back,  will  you  not!!" 

‘‘Go  back?”  said  Julie,  ^taring  at  him 
helplessly.  “ Go  back  to-niglit  ?" 

“ The  train  starts  in  little  more  than 
an  hour.  You  would  be  just  in  time,  I 
think,  to  see  the  old  man  alive.'’ 

She  still  looked  at  him  in  bewilder- 
ment, at  the  blue  eyes  under  the  heavily 
moulded  brows,  and  the  mouth  with  its 
imperative,  and  yet  eager — or  tremulous? 
— expression.  She  perceived  that  he  hung 
upon  her  answer. 

She  drew  her  hand  piteoiisl^v  across  her 
eyes  as  though  to  shut  out  the  crowds, 
the  station,  and  the  urgency  of  this  per- 
sonality beside  her.  Despair  was  in  her 
heart.  How  to  cohsent  ( Hc>w  to  refuse? 

“But  my  friends?'’  she  stammered — 
“ the  friends  with  whom  I wa^  going  to 
stay?  They  will  be  alarmed.” 

“ Could  you  not  telegraph  to  them  ? 
They  would  understand,  surely.  The 
ollice  is  close  by.'’ 

She  let  herself  be  hurried  along,  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  Delafield  walked 
^)eside  her.  If  she  had  been  able  to  ob- 
serve him,  she  must  have  betm  struck 
afresh  by  the  pale  intensity,  the  con- 
trolled agitation  of  his  face. 

"Is  it  ally  so  serious?"  she  asked, 
pausing,  as  though  in  resistance. 

“ It  is  the  end.  Of  that  there  can  be 
no  question.  You  have  touched  his  heart 
very  deeply.  ‘ He  .ongs  to  see  her/  Eve- 
l.vn  says.  And  his  daughter  and  grand- 
daughter are  still  abroad — Miss  Moffat t, 
indeed,  is  ill  at  Florence*  with  a touch  of 
diphtheria.  He  is  alone  with  his  two 
sons.  You  will  go?” 

Even  in  her  confu«ioTi  the  strangeness 


of  it  all  was  bornt  in  upon  her, — his  in- 
sistence — the  extraordinary  chance  of 
their  meeting — his  grave,  commanding 
manner.  “ How  could  you  know  I was 
here?"  she  said,  in  bewilderment. 

“ I didn't  know,”  he  said,  slowly. 
“ But,  thank  God,  I have  met  you.  I 
dread  to  think  of  your  fatigue, — but  you 
will  be  glad  just  to  see  him  again, — ^just 
to  give  him  his  last  wish — won’t  you?" 
he  said,  pleadingl.v.  “ Here  is  the  tele- 
graph office.  Shall  I do  it  for  you  ?” 

“ X^o,  thank  you.  I — I must  think  how 
to  word  it.  Please  wait.” 

She  went  in  alone.  As  she  took  the 
pencil  in  her  hands  a low  groan  burst 
from  her  lii>s.  The  man  writing  in  the 
next  compartment  turned  round  in  as- 
tonishment. She  controlled  herself  and 
began  to  write.  There  was  no  e8cai)e. 
She  must  submit;  and  all  was  over  I 

She  telegraphed  to  Warkworth,  care  of 
the  Chef  de  Gare,  at  the  Sceaux  station 
— and  also  to  the  countr.v  inn; 

“ Have  met  Mr.  Delafield  by  chance  at 
Xord  station.  Lord  Laekington  dying. 
Must  return  to-night.  Where  shall  I 
write  ? Good-by.” 

M"hen  it  was  done  she  could  hardly 
totter  out  of  the  office.  Delafield  made 
her  take  his  arm.  “ You  must  have  some 
food.  Then  I will  go  and  get  a sleeping- 
car  for  you  in  Calais.  There  will  ^ no 
crowd  to-night.  At  Calais  I will  look 
aft(T  you  if  you  will  allow  me.” 

“You  are  crossing  to-night?”  she  said, 
vaguely.  Her  li]>s  framed  the  w’ords 
with  difficulty. 

“ Yes.  I came  over  with  my  cousins 
yesterday.’' 

Slie  asked  nothing  more.  It  did  not 
occur  to  her  to  notice  that  he  had  no 
luggage,  no  bag,  no  rug,  none  of  the 
paraiJiernalia  of  travel.  In  her  despair- 
ing fatigue  and  misery  she  let  him  guide 
her  as  he  would.  He  made  her  take  some 
soup,  then  some  coffee,  all  that  she  could 
swallow.  There  was  a dismal  period 
of  waiting,  during  which  she  was  hardly 
conscious  of  where  she  was,  nor  of  what 
was  going  on  round  her. 

Then  she  found  herself  in  the  sleeping- 
car,  in  a reserved  compartment.,  alone. 
Once  more  the  train  moved  through  the 
night.  The  miles  flew  by, — the  miles  that 
forever  ])arted  her  from  Warkworth. 
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RUVttUfiS 

From  a Sketch  by  Clwrles  Keene 
by  ibe. 


'tnvde  on<l  flu*  (]rapt‘*l  tiuun*  in  alternate 
meks.  Friday  t\i«ht*,  tJiroiifrliout  the  seo- 
reserved  for  tho  Hketehinp:  (Miib. 

. riie  present  arranjreinent,  therefore, 
works  OUT  as  follower  P"ive  nichts  a \Y<vk 
are  tnkciv  hy  The  Artists'  Soeiety 
draw  or  paint  from  the  inotle]. 
surne  pose  is  adhered 
nip'hts  of  the  week,  and  the  duty  of  pbs- 
- the  moflel  is  undertaken  it^  weekly 

roUitinti  hy  ineinhers  of  the  executive. 
On  Friday  niprhts  the  ineml:>ers  nf  flie 
^^ketehin^r  (’luh  are  at  work  from  seven 
to  nine.  On  the  preeedinicr  Friday  the 
Tf)emhors  have  Ix'cn  notified  of  two  sub- 
feets,  one  for  jSi^nre  and  the  other  for 
landscape,  and  although  in  many  eases 


! in-  CaO 


tJiC  subject  mfiy  have  been  well  tbom^ht 
out  during  the  week,  it  will  bo  sren  that, 
working  within  a time-limit,  the  efTecf 
is  to  quiekeii  the  imagination  and  the 
atiaiimient  of  large  effeets  and  spon- 
t.niieity  of  rapid  work. 

To  hcccime  a niemher  of  tlio  Skotehingv 


Liitigham  on  one  of  the  Friday  ev'enings 
and  do  a sketeh,  in  two  hovirs,  of 
the  two  subjects  given.  This  is  tfien 
sliown  up*'  with  tlie  shetedM^s  dime  by 
the  members,  wlio  decide,  aftf*r  insi>fct- 
ing  liis  work,  >^hether  the  new  - (rmner 
is  W’orthy  of  membership.  The  voting 
is  by  ballot,  and  five-sixths  majority  is 
necessary  for  election. 


OF  CH  OAN 


who 

The 

to  during  the  five  Club  the  eandidutr  Juts  to  attend  the 
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The  criticism  which  one  receives  is  that 
of  a comrade.  The  student  of  human 
nature  will  not  need  to  be  told  how  help- 
ful has  been  this  combination  of  w’orkers, 
this  spirit  of  comradeship,  to  many  a 
young  artist.  It  is  one  advantage  wdiieh 


the  artist  enjoys  whose  medium  is  paint 
or  black  and  white  — as  against  tlie 
(‘tTorts  of  tlie  scribbler — tliat  an  opinion 
of  his  work  can  he  arrived  at  innne<liately 
by  the  pu])lic,  fellow  - artist,  or  editor. 
It  is  this  presiMitnient  of  w<»rk  in  a form 


admitting  of  its  iiisi)ection  at  once  in 
its  entirety,  wdiich  gives  piquancy  and 
reality  to  the  mutual  encouragement  and 
criticism  obtained  by  the  artists  on  these 
I'riday  evenings. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  members 
(Mr.  James  Greig) : 
“ The  fame  of  the 
Sketching  Club  has  some- 
what shadowed  the  value 
of  The  Artists^  Society 
as  an  art  school.  As 
such  it  has  advantages 
beyond  the  other  acad- 
emies in  London.  In 
those  the  tyro  predomi- 
nates, and  students  de- 
pend upon  a master  for 
guidance.  At  the  Lang- 
hani  there  is  no  profess- 
or, but  the  beginner  has 
for  fellow-workers  many 
of  the  best  artists,  men 
who  have  studied  in  home 
and  foreign  ateliers,  and 
who  have  become  famous. 
Their  example  and  ad- 
vice to  youngsters  are  of 
the  utmost  importance, 
as  many  a w’ell -known 
painter,  with  no  other 
training  than  that  ob- 
tained at  the  Langham, 
can  i)rov^e.” 

After  the  ‘‘show-up,” 
at  nine  o’clock  the  mem- 
bers congregate  together 
for  supper.  It  is  a de- 
lightful occasion,  and  as 
accommodation  is  limit- 
ed, it  is  but  rarely  that 
visitors  are  invited.  Most 
of  the  members  are 
cheered  at  the  thought 
of  their  tw^o  hours’  ac- 
complishment. The  fare 
is  of  the  simplest,  and  if 
you  are  of  a good  diges- 
tion and  possess  the  use- 
ful sauce  of  appetite,  you 
w’ill  not  lack  a full  and 
b^diemian  a])preciation  of  the  ham  or 
b(‘(>f  and  pork  pie.  Whiskey,  bottle<i 
b(‘('r,  and  non-alcoholic  beverages,  with 
brc'ad  and  chees(>,  complete  the  feast,  en- 
hanc'ed,  as  it  always  is,  by  conversation 
and  anecd<»tes  no  less  appetizing,  cleanly. 
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and  wholesome.  The  only  sorrow  is  tlmt 
>oine  welLremeiwhered  faees  have  ginie; 
and  I have  more  especially  in  mind  the 
less  of  ilK»se  two  clever  artists  who  diotl 
in  the  pleiiitmie  of  their  powers,  (Tiilieh 
iuid  Munueh  Yet  this  is  the  living  pres- 
ent, and  wlien,  in  accord  with  ancient 
ciisttvm,  tfie  youngest  nunnber  j^roduees 
ti  dozen  of  inatches  and  flings  them 

around 


indiscriminately,  we  take  the 
hint  and  arc  thankful.  The  smoke  from 
pil>c  I If  (djmrotte  is  our  incense  of  bo- 
hcinia.  our  grace  after  meat.  The  next 
morning  will  tind  our  debris  on  the  an- 
cient c<»mmift(it^-rooin  table,  which,  eraek- 
e<l  down  the  centre,  is  believed  to  have 
been  danced  upon  in  the  old  days,  dam- 
age<l  by  the  boots  of  some  of  the  more 
corybantic  of  old. 

’Twas  a gooii  tiling,  - 

that  abandon,  which 
likes 

no  longer 

Some  jK*oplc  are  old- 
fashioned  <moiigh  (o 
have  something  left  of 
the  delusion  that  the 
avt  nige  artist  is  wit])- 
out  business 
During 

of  what  intended 

the 

which  I was 
indulge 

artists  gave  rne  a 
f ('  r tn 

Similarly,  the  Lang- 
Iniinite?;  do  not  always 
withhold 

of  the 

buyer.  The 
are  known  iis  corivm*- 
which  are  held 
times  i\ 

th«' 

cheer  fully 
1 know  nothing 

like  them.  If  the  read-  BBiBBBi 

er  ha.-  not  yet  enjoyed 

tlic  experiem*e,  my  own 

efforts  at  de^criptiem 

must  be  accepted  as 
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Benedict  Arnold— Naval  Patriot 

BV  JOHN  R.  SPEARS 


The  complete  story  of  the  battle  of 
Lake  Champlain,  in-  the  war  of  the 
Revolution — the  first  decisive  bat- 
tle fought  by  American  war-ships,  and  the 
first  in  which  an  American  squadron 
had  part — begins  at  the  capture  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga  (May  10,  1775),  by  Ethan 
Allen  and  Benedict  Arnold.  Arnold’s 
home  in  Xew  Haven  stood  where  he 
could  hear,  day  in  and  day  out,  the 
chip  and  click  of  axe  and  maul  in  a near- 
by ship-yard,  and  he  had  made  a few 
voyages  as  supercargo,  in  vessels  of  his 
own  freighting,  to  the  West  Indies.  No 
sooner  had  the  British  garrison  surren- 
dered, in  the  name  of  the  Great  Je- 
hovah and  the  Continental  Congress,” 
than  Arnold  turned,  with  a sailor’s  in- 
stinct, to  the  lake.  A schooner  named 
the  Liberty  (it  had  been  built  by  Ira 
Allen  in  1773)  was  taken  from  its  Tory 
owner.  Major  Skeene,  and  embarking  in 
this,  Arnold  sailed  north,  and  at  St. 
ffohns  captured  a sloop  (the  Enterprise) 
and  nine  big  flatboats,  called  bateaux. 
This  sloop  and  four  of  the  bateaux 
were  used  in  the  battle  afloat  in  the 
following  year. 

The  expeditions  of  Montgomery  and 
Benedict  Arnold  to  Montreal  and  Quebec 
followed  in  natural  course  after  the  con- 
trol of  Lake  Champlain  had  been  ob- 
tained. The  death  of  Montgomery,  be- 
fore Quebec  (December  31,  1775),  left 
Arnold  in  command,  and  in  spite  of  his 
depleted  forces  he  closely  invested  the 
city  throughout  the  winter.  With  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  (March  17,  1776), 
the  outlcK^k  for  the  Americans  was,  in 
a superficial  view,  exceedingly  bright, 
but  in  actual  fact  the  King  might  have 
said,  as  John  Paul  Jones  said  at  a later 
day,  I have  not  yet  begun  to  fight.”  He 
had  hired  the  German  troops — 20,000  of 
the  finest  infantry  in  Europe,  with  four 
good  generals,” — and  these  were  on  their 
way  to  America  before  Boston  was  evacu- 
ated. Of  the  Germans,  8600  joined  Howe 
Vor  c vr— No.  m -35 


(at  Halifax),  who  then  sailed  for  New 
York  Harbor.  He  landed  on  Staten  Isl- 
and, July  13,  1776,  and  there,  when  Gen- 
eral Clinton  had  arrived  from  the  South, 
he  had  a force  of  ‘‘  31,625  rank  and  file, 
of  whom  24,464  were  disciplined  sol- 
diers, equal  to  any  in  Europe.” 

The  remainder  of  the  Hessians,  witli 
a sufficient  number  of  British  troops  to 
bring  the  total  re  - enforcement  up  to 
13,357,  joined  Carleton  at  Quebec. 

The  design  of  the  British  ministry 
was  that  the  armies  under  Howe  and 
Carleton  should  “co-operate;  that  they 
should  both  be  on  the  Hudson  River  at 
the  same  time;  that  they  should  join 
about  Albany,  and  therein/  cut  off  all 
communication  between  the  Northern 
and  Southern  colonies/' 

If  they  succeeded  in  this,  the  hope  of 
the  colonies  was  gone. 

The  arrival  of  the  re -enforcements  at 
Quebec  compelled  the  Americans  to 
hasten  away,  and  after  a variety  of  pit- 
iable experiences  they  arrived  on  Lake 
Champlain  on  July  3,  1776,  where  they 
numbered  “ 5000  in  all,  and  of  thesc^ 
at  least  one-half  were  in  hospitals.” 

In  the  month  of  July,  1776,  when  the 
British  campaign  for  the  occupation  of 
the  Hudson  began,  Washington,  in  New 
York,  had  18,000  raw  militia  with  which 
to  oppose  Howe’s  24.404  “ disciplined 
soldiers”;  and  at  Crown  Point  there 
were  but  2500  men  able  to  bear  arms 
witli  which  to  oppose  Carletoirs  victo- 
rious 13,000. 

On  reaching  St.  Johns,  at  the  extreme' 
north  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  tin'  Brit- 
ish commander  at  once  began  the  work 
of  building  vessels  with  which  to  sweep 
the  lake.  From  the  great  fleet  of  trans- 
ports and  war-ships  that  had  brought  the 
re-enforcements  he  obtained  all  the  ship- 
carpenters  and  sailors  and  supplies  he 
needed;  from  the  army,  all  the  human 
muscle  he  could  wish  for.  Two  schoon- 
ers had  been  brought  from  Eugland.  and 
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the  hull  of  a ship  of  180  tons  was  found 
on  the  ways  at  Quebec.  These  three 
were  transportc-d  up  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Champlain  to  the  rapids,  where  they 
were  taken  apart  and  conveyed  by  land 
to  St.  Johns.  There  they  were  put  to- 
gether. rigged,  and  armed.  A flotilla  of 
twenty-seven  gunboats  (see  Pausch,  p. 
82),  and  more  than  two  hundred  flat- 
bottomed  row-boats  were  added,  together 
with  a scow  of  shoal  draught  that  was 
rigged  with  square-sails  and  was  fit  to 
carry  an  enormous  battery. 

Let  the  reader  consider  the  details  of 
the  opposing  forces  with  patience,  for 
they  are  necessary  to  a full  appreciation 
of  the  first  decisive  naval  battle  fought 
by  the  Americans.  The  exact  armament 
of  the  British  forces  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  records,  but  a letter  from  Captain 
Douglas  (of  the  British  war-ship  Isis) 
says,  in  his  report  to  the  Admiralty,  that 
the  180-ton  hull  was  rigged  as  a ship, 
named  the  Inflexihle,  and  armed  with 
eighteen  12  - pounders.  One  schooner 
was  named  Maria  (in  honor  of  Carle- 
ton’s  wife),  and  armed  with  fourteen 
G-pounders.*  The  other  was  named  Carlr- 
ton,  and  armed  with  twelve  G-pounders. 
The  great  scow  (named  Thunderer)  car- 
ried six  24-pounders,  six  12-pounders, 
and  two  howitzers  — presumably  12- 
pounders.  A gondola  (a  scow  managed 
with  sails  and  oars)  carried  seven  9- 
pounders.  The  gunboats,  according  to 
Douglas,  carried  each  a brass  field-piece, 
some  twenty-fours  to  nines,  some  with 
howitzers.”  There  were  also  four  long- 
boats from  the  ships,  “ each  with  a car- 
riage-gun.” Lieutenant  Digby  (see  Jour- 
nal, p.  153)  says  thej’^  carried  " 24-  or  12- 
pounders  in  their  bow,  and  manned  by 
the  artillery,”  To  man  this  fleet  the 
British  drew  697  picked  sailors  and  of- 
ficers from  the  British  war-ships  and 
transports.  In  the  modern  accounts  of 
this  battle  the  697  British  sailors  are 
called  the  entire  force  of  the  British, 
hut  Pausch,  who  commanded  one  of  the 
gunboats,  says  (p.  84  of  Journal)  that 
in  addition  to  ^^10  sailors”  he  carried 
10  cannoniers,  1 drummer,  1 sergeant, 
1 boy.”  Digby,  as  noted,  confirms  this 
statement.  There  w^ere  more  soldiers  on 
the  gunboats  than  sailors,  and  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  the  other  vessels  were 
manned  as  well.  A host  of  Indians,  600 


to  1000  strong,  came  in  their  canoes  to 
fight  the  Americans;  and  the  great  army 
of  13,000  men  was  behind  all  these  to 
give  at  least  moral  support. 

To  Arnold  was  committed  the  task  of 
defending  tlie  lake.  Foreseeing  that  the 
British  would  be  able  to  create  a power- 
ful fleet  on  the  lake,  and  comprehending 
the  i)eril  if  they  were  permitted  to  pass 
it,  xirnold  asked  for  300  carpenters,  with 
materials  for  building  and  equipping  a 
frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  besides  a suf- 
ficient number  of  smaller  vessels.  But 
tlie  ship-carpenters  of  the  nation  were 
then  all  busy  building  privateers  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  transporting  guns  and  materials  from 
the  sea,  up  through  the  wilderness,  were 
so  groat  that  few  can  comprehend  them 
now.  Nevertheless  some  carpenters  and 
materials  were  sent  from  the  forts  at 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  and  the 
forest  sui)plied  the  rest.  A ship-yard 
was  established  at  the  plantation  of 
Major  8k(*ene  (near  the  south  end  of 
the  lake),  and  there  Arnold  “gave  life 
and  spirit  ” to  every  stroke  of  axe  and 
maul.  By  utilizing  the  vessels  captured 
the  year  before,  and  by  strenuous  efforts 
in  forest  and  ship-yard,  he  prepared  by 
September  the  following  fleet: 

The  row-galley  Congress,  armed  with 
two  12-pounders,  two  8-i)ounders,  and 
four  6-pounders ; the  row-galley  Wash- 
ingion,  armed  with  one  IS-pounder,  one 
12-pounder,  two  9-pounders,  and  four  4- 
pounders;  the  row-galley  Trumbull,  arm- 
ed with  one  18-pounder,  one  12-pounder, 
two  9-pounders,  four  6-pounders ; the 
row-galley  Lee,  armed  with  one  12- 
pounder,  one  9-pounder,  and  four  4- 
pounders;  eight  scows,  called  gondolas, 
each  of  which  carried  one  12-pounder 
and  two  6-pounders;  the  schooner  Royal 
Savage,  armed  with  four  6-poundtn*s  and 
eight  4-pounders;  the  schooner  Revenge, 
armed  with  four  4-pounders  and  four 
2-pounders;  the  sloop  Enterprise , armed 
with  twelve  4 - pounders ; the  schooner 
Liberty,  armed  with  four  4-pounders  and 
four  2-pounders.  To  man  this  fleet  of  six- 
teen vessels,  Arnold  needed  800  men,  and 
it  may  be  assumed  that  he  eventually  ob- 
tained the  full  number,  but  on  October  1 
he  wrote  that  he  had  but  “ 500  men,  half 
naked,”  and  in  another  letter,  begging 
for  “ 100  seamen,  no  land  lubbers,’’  he 
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said:  “We  have  a wretched  motley 
crew  in  the  fleet.  The  marines,  the  ref- 
use* of  every  regiment,  and  sailors,  few 
of  them  ever  wet  with  salt-water.’’ 

In  the  British  fleet  were  697  picked 
seamen  and  more  than  700  “disciplined 
soldiers,  equal  to  any  in  Europe,”  besides 
the  Indians.  The  fighting  force  of  Ar- 
nold (the  Liberty  was  not  in  the  battle) 
numlxTcd  fifteen  vessels  manned  by  no 
more  than  800  men,  of  whom  few  more 
than  100  were  seamen.  And  the  guns  of 
the  British  vessels  threw  twice  the  weight 
of  shot  thrown  by  the  American  guns. 

With  a force  of  less  than  half  that  of 
the  enemy — with  a forlorn  hope — Arnold 
sailed  north,  and  on  September  3 formed 
a lino  in  the  narrow  water  twenty-five 
miles  from  St.  Johns.  From  this  posi- 
tion he  was  driven  by  batteries  erected 
on  shore,  but  in  the  mean  time  he  had 
obtained  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  British  forces,  and  on  Sep- 
tember  23  he  anchored  his  fleet  in  line 
of  battle  behind  (west  of)  Valcour  Isl- 
and, a tall  tree-covered  mass  of  rock  from 
120  to  1«S0  feet  high. 

This  was  a most  important  move.  The 
position  taken  was,  for  Arnold’s  fleet,  the 
strongest  on  the  lake.  The  water  behind 
the  island  was  so  narrow  that  he  could 
stretch  his  fleet  across  it — the  British 
could  not  enfold  either  flank,  as  Nelson 
enfolded  the  end  of  the  French  line  at 
Aboukir.  If  the  British  should  divide 
their  fleet  to  attack  him  from  above  and 
below,  Arnold  could  hope  to  overcome  one 
division  before  the  other  could  pass 
around  the  island.  And  this  hope  was 
the  stronger  because  the  wind  always 
blows  from  north’ard  or  south’ard  on  the 
lake* — one  division  would  have  to  w’ork  up- 
wind to  reach  him. 

In  another  view  the  position  was,  prac- 
tically, in  a bay.  A great  shoal  was  dis- 
covered in  the  north  end  of  the  channel, 
and  the  British  would  be  unable  to  enter 
there  in  line  Uf  battle. 

And  there  was  another  advantage  in 
the  position — as  shall  appear. 

On  the  night  of  Octo^r  10,  1776,  the 
British  anchored  in  a line  between  Grand 
Island  and  Long  (now  North  Hero)  Isl- 
and. At  five  o’clock  the  next  morning — 
long  before  sunrise — they  began  to  make 
sail.  But  it  never  occurred  to  either  cap- 
tain or  sailor  or  soldier  to  send  a scout 


behind  Valcour  Island,  and  so,  at  about 
ten  o’clock,  they  went  hocuning  to  the 
south’ard  beyond  the  island,  wholly  un- 
aware that  the  Yankees  were  behind 
them,  untiKan  accident  (not  described) 
turned  their  eyes  toward  Arnobbs  hiding- 
place.  The  American  fleet  was  practically 
lying  in  ambush. 

At  sight  of  the  American  line  all 
helms  were  put  aport,  and  with  rattle 
of  block  and  sheet,  the  pipe  of  bo’swainV 
whistles,  and  the  shouts  of  men  at  the 
ropes,  the  great  scow  and  the  ship  and 
the  schooners  were  brought  slowly  to  thf^ 
wind,  and  headed,  as  well  as  might  be, 
up  into  the  snug  harbor  where  Arnold 
lay,  while  the  gunboats,  now  twenty  in 
number,  with  their  oars  out,  sw-ung  in 
between  the  ships  and  the  island,  and 
were  pulled  with  a deterinine<l  will  to  get 
the  first  shot. 

Standing  on  the  Conyrrs.s  galley,  over 
which  he  had  hoisted  his  flag  IxM-ause  it 
was  a boat  that  could  be  driven  with  oars 
wherever  and  whenever  he  pleased  to 
go,  Arnold  watched  the  maiaeuvres  of  the 
British  fleet.  He  saw  that  the  great 
scow  Thunderer  was  driving  hopelessly 
to  south’ard  before  the  wind,  for  she  had 
no  centreboard,  and  was  sh(»al  of  draught. 
The  shij)  Inflexible,  witli  her  square- 
sails,  was  doing  but  little  better.  The 
schooners,  with  their  American  rigs,  were 
beating  up  slowly,  and  the  gunboats  were 
coming  in  a huddle  around  the  island. 
The  large  vessels  were  plainly  too  far 
away  to  support  the  gunb<»ats.  and  Ar- 
nold sent  the  schooner  Hoynl  Suvar/e  t(> 
meet  them,  following  her  quickly  with 
the  Conr/ress  and  two  other  galleys. 

It  was  a splendid  dash  to  take  the  en- 
emy piecemeal.  But  the  Royal  Savage 
had  a crew  of  landlubbers.  They  allow- 
ed her  to  drift  within  range  of  the  far- 
away Inflexible,  and  then,  after  receiv- 
ing three  shots,  they  drove  her  ashore  on 
a rock  at  the  southerly  imuI  of  Valcour 
while  trying  to  beat  back  tn  the  line. 

Instantly  the  gunboats  i)ullod  for  the 
stranded  schooner.  They  soon  drove  her 
crew  ashore:  and  the  Indians,  who  were 
following  in  their  bark  canoes,  now  land- 
ed on  the  island  in  quest  of  scalps.  For 
a time  Arnold  with  hi-  galleys  fought 
the  whole  flotilla  of  British  gunboats, 
“firing  rapidly  and  effectually."  as 
Paus(*h  says,  but  he  was  so  far  out- 
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luiinbered  that  he  .slowly  retreated  up- 
wind to  his  original  ereseent‘s}iai)e\l  line 
of  battle. 

To  this  line  came  the  I^ritish  gun- 
boats, first  of  all,  to  attack  at  musket- 
range.  The  Carleton  followed.  Anchor- 
ing. with  a spring  on  her  cable — broad- 
side to — she  opened  fire,  and  “at  half 
past  twelve  the  engagement  became  gen- 
eral and  very  warm.'’ 

The  Indians,  from  hiding-places  on 
the  mainland,  as  well  as  on  the  island, 
fired  across  the  narrow  water  at  the 
American  crews.  Lucky  shots  from  the 
British  boats  struck  in  Arnold’s  fleet, 
and  two  of  his  gondolas  beg'an  to  ca- 
rcvn  over  on  one  si<le."  But  with  un- 
surpassed courage  and  energy  the  Amer- 
icaits  fought  back.  Even  the  crews  of 
the  careening  gondolas  kept  their  guns 
helcliing.  Concentrating  their  fire  on 
(he  Carlelon,  the  Americans  witliin  an 
hour  cut  her  up  until  she  was  unalde 
either  to  fight  or  run  away;  and  the 
British  commodore  was  compelled  to 
send  two  of  the  armed  long-boats  to  tow 
her  out  of  range,  ^leantime  the  maga- 
zine of  a British  gunboat  was  fired  by 
a Yankee  shot,  and  another  boat  stopped 
fighting  to  rescue  the  remaining  crew 
from  the  sinking  hulk. 

In  spite  of  the  fire  of  Indians  from  the 
forest,  in  spite  of  the  double  force  with 
the  enemy  afloat,  the  American  fire  be- 
came more  deadly  as  the  afternoon  wore 
away,  until  the  British  found  (as  Dig- 
by’s  journal  admits)  “ that  the  boats' 
advantage  was  not  to  come  nearer  than 
700  yards,  as  whene\a^r  they  approached 
nearer  they  were  greatly  annoyed  by 
Grape  Shot.” 

Even  when  the  great  Inflexible  ar- 
rived within  range  of  the  American 
boats,  and  opened  on  them  with  her  heavy 
broadside,  she  w^as  unable  to  drive  them 
away.  And  as  night  came  she  too  with- 
drew from  range. 

By  choosing  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion, and  by  unsurpassed  determination 
and  skill  in  the  conflict,  Arnold  won  the 
honors  of  the  day  — but  not  without 
serious  loss.  The  Congress,  his  own  flag- 
ship, was  hulled  twelve  times,  seven  of  the 
shot  passing  through  at  the  water-line. 
The  galley  Washington  lost  her  captain, 
executive  officer,  and  sailing-master;  but 
Colonel  David  Waterbury  was  on  board, 


and  lie  kept  the  crew  at  the  guns,  though 
the  galley  was  full  of  holes  when  the 
tight  ended.  The  gondola  Philadelphia 
sank  within  an  liour  after  the  tiring 
ccasc*d,  and  two  other  gondolas  were  in 
a sinking  condition. 

Looking  from  Jiis  shattered  hulks  to 
the  British  lines,  Arnold  saw  by  the  fad- 
ing light  of  day  that  to  remain  there 
with  such  a suj>crior  force  between  him 
and  the  American  forts  meant  capture 
(►r  death.  For  the  Inflexible,  the  Thun- 
derer, and  th(‘  Maria  were  uninjured, 
and  the  number  of  British  gunboats 
afloat  was  larg(‘r  than  the  number  of 
Arnold's  fleet.  More(»v(*r,  tiie  transports 
bearing  the  army  came  up  and  landed 
12,00(t  m(*n,  including  artillery,  on  Val- 
(vnir  Island  and  the  mainland,  where 
they  could  assist  tlic  British  fleet  at 
earliest  glimiiKT  of  daylight. 

But  as  night  came  on.  a fog  began  to 
rise  over  the  lake,  and  the  new  moon  went 
down  behind  the  Adiromlacks.  Clouds 
overspri*ad  tlie  sky,  and  a working  wind 
was  still  blowing  from  the  uorth'ard. 
At  ten  o’clock  the  American  fleet,  with 
sufficient  sail  set.  headed  away  for  the 
western  end  of  the  lino  of  British  gun- 
boats, jiassed  silently  through  between  the 
two  boats  nearest  the  mainland,  and  at 
daylight  tlie  next  morning  (October  T2) 
was  under  the  lee  of  Schuyler's  Island, 
ton  mill's  south  of  the  British. 

Here  they  anchored,  sank  the  two  gon- 
dolas that  W'ere  found  to  be  beyond  help, 
made  such  rei>airs  to  the  others  as  were 
necessary  to  keep  them  afloat,  and  then 
at  2 e.M.  labored  toward  the  south — lit- 
erally labored,  because  the  wind  had 
shifteil  from  north  to  south. 

Meantime  the  British  had  discovered 
with  astonishment  and  rage  that  the 
Americans  were  gone.  So  exasperatetl 
was  Carleton  that  he  instantly  started 
in  pursuit,  forgetting  all  about  the  sol- 
diers he  had  landed.  But  the  wind  in 
the  jibs  of  his  square-rigge^l  vessels  soon 
cooled  his  ardor,  and  he  thereupon  re- 
turned to  Valcour  Island  to  anchor 
and  send  out  scouts. 

At  daylight  the  next  morning,  Friday. 
October  13,  the  Americans  were  but  four- 
teen miles  from  the  British  line,  and  the 
wind  was  still  in  their  faces.  But  the 
British  caught  a fresh  breeze  from  the 
northeast,  the  fog  disappeared,  and  with 
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their  great  square-sails  stretched  till  the 
bolt-ropes  creaked,  they  came  swooping 
after  the  toiling  Americans,  and  off 
Split  Rock  overhauled  them.  They  found 
the  Congress  galley,  with  Arnold  on 
board,  and  the  W ashingion  galley,  with 
Waterbury  in  command,  waiting  to  cover 
the  retreat  of  the  others.  Ranging  up 
within  musket  - shot,  the  Inflexible,  the 
Maria,  and  the  Carleion  oix?ned  fire,  but 
in  spite  of  the  odds  the  Congress  and  the 
Washington,  with  four  blunt  gondolas 
helping  at  long  range,  turned  on  their 
huge  antagonists. 

No  more  desperate  conflict  than  that 
vhich  followed  is  known  to  the  records. 
For  when  the  enemy  had  fairly  mobbed 
and  captured  the  Washington,  they  con- 
centrated their  broadsides  on  the  Con- 
gress.  Nine  12-pounders  on  a ship  of 
sea  - going  scantling,  and  thirteen  6- 
pounders  on  two  schooners,  hurled  their 
shot  into  that  one  row-galley,  and  yet 
for  two  hours  and  a half  Arnold  held 
them  at  bay.  And  even  when  a con- 
tinuation of  the  fight  meant  certain  an- 
nihilation he  would  not  surrender.  With 
the  four  slow  gondolas  that  had  been 
unable  to  escape  he  pulled  for  the  wea- 
ther shore.  The  gondolas  were  there 
grounded,  and  while  the  Congress  guard- 
ed them  they  were  set  on  fire.  When 
well  aflame,  and  their  crews  safe  on 
shore,  Arnold  drove  the  Congress  to  the 
beach,  and  then  while  his  crew  set  fire 
to  her  splintered  hull  he  ranged  the 
crew^s  of  the  gondolas  in  such  a man- 
ner on  the  bank  as  to  prevent  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy’s  small  boats.” 

Arnold  himself  remained  on  board  last 
of  all ; and  it  was  not  until  the  flames 
had  climbed  the  tarred  rigging,  and  had 
burned  away  the  flags  at  the  mast-heads, 
that  the  Americans  turned  their  faces 
from  the  enemy.  The  American  loss  is 
set  dowm  at  “eighty-odd”;  that  of  the 
British  at  “ not  forty.” 

The  naval  Bunker  Hill  — the  battle 
where  glory  crowned  the  American  arms 
in  spite  of  overwhelming  defeat  — was 
fought  on  Lake  Champlain.  And  there 
the  Americans  gained  more  than  glory. 
Carleton  had  come  to  the  lake  under 
orders  to  occupy  the  waters  of  the  Hud- 
son; as  Howe  had  come  to  New  York. 
On  October  12  (while  Arnold,  under 
Schuyler’s  Island,  was  preparing  to  con- 


tinue his  fight)  the  triumphant  British 
moved  on  from  New  York  to  Throgg’s 
Neck.  The  storming  of  Chatterdon  Hill 
(October  28)  and  the  capture  of  Fort 
Washington  (November  Id)  followed. 
Then  Fort  Lee  was  lost,  and  in  the  first 
week  of  December  Washington,  with  but 
3000  homesick  soldiers,  out  of  his  original 
force  of  18,000,  fled  from  Cornwallis  and 
crossed  the  Delaware.  Howe  had  done  his 
share  of  the  work  of  occupying  the  Hud- 
son. If  Carleton  had  done  as  well.  New 
England  would  have  been  cut  off  from 
the  region  southwest  of  the  Hudson,  and 
the  British  might  have  subdued  the  two 
sections  at  leisure. 

But  when  Carleton ’s  fleet  set  sail  on 
Lake  Champlain  they  struck  a reef  that 
was  worse  than  a ledge  of  Adirondack 
granite.  They  drove  across  the  reef,  af- 
ter three  days  of  hard  work,  it  is  true 
— they  destroyed  ten  of  Arnold’s  original 
fleet  of  sixteen  little  vessels,  and  the  oth- 
ers fled  to  Ticonderoga.  They  drove  the 
Americans  from  Crown  Point.  They 
sailed  south  until  within  sight  of  the 
walls  of  Ticonderoga,  and  Carleton  “had 
it  in  contemplation  to  attempt  that 
place.”  But,  as  Dodsley’s  (London)  Beg- 
ister  for  1777  (p.  fl)  says,  in  its  account 
of  the  battle,  “ the  strength  of  the 
works,  the  difficulty  of  approach,  the 
countenance  of  the  enemy,  with  other 
cogent  reasons,  prevented  this  design 
from  taking  place.” 

The  work  of  the  American  squadron 
had  not  been  in  vain.  The  dejected  sol- 
diers on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  heard 
that  the  enemy  had  been  repulsed  at  the 
north,  and  the  news  revived  them.  With 
the  departure  of  Carleton,  seven  regi- 
ments of  the  garrison  of  Ticonderoga 
were  released  to  join  Washington,  who, 
with  them,  recrossed  the  Delaware  into 
New  Jersey,  where,  with  powerful  blows, 
he  retrieved  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
asters suffered  theretofore. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  postponement 
of  the  British  invasion  at  the  north, 
until  the  warm  season  of  1777,  gave  the 
encouraged  Americans  time  enough  to 
gather,  along  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Hudson,  the  forces  that  captured  Bur- 
goyne.  How  the  success  of  Washington 
in  New  Jersey,  and  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne  at  Saratoga,  affected  the  history 
of  the  nation  need  not  be  told  here. 
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VI 

Even  in  his  terrible  perplexity, 
Thurlow^s  chief  concern  was  for 
the  woman  who  had  just  left  him. 
That  she  was  insane,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, seemed  to  him  absolutely  sure, 
and  he  did  not  blame  her,  even  for 
a moment,  in  the  course  that  she  had 
adopted.  It  was  so  poignantly  human, 
so  pathetically  and  inevitably  a woman’s 
error — this  especial  woman’s  error.  His 
flesh  moved  with  pity  when  he  thought 
of  her,  of  her  passionate  deception,  of  the 
long  years  spent  in  this  devotion  to  a 
loving  lie — and  with  her  exquisite,  youth- 
ful body,  her  fiery  heart,  her  voice  that 
seemed  given  to  chant  canticles,  how  easy, 
how  natural,  must  have  been  this  decep- 
tion. Almost  she  must  have  grown  to  be- 
lieve it  herself.  . . • And  then,  suddenly, 
during  an  afternoon’s  idle  ride,  to  meet 
some  one,  a mere  commonplace  mortal 
like  any  other,  to  meet  this  being  and  to 
realize  what  she  had  told  him  that  she  had 
realized  from  the  first.  To  foresee  the 
power  that  was  to  crumble  into  dust  all  her 
painfully  wrought  joy, — that  was  to  turn 
youth  into  age,  love  into  affection.  . . 

What  could  she  have  had  but  murder 
in  her  heart?”  he  asked  himself.  “Poor, 
tortured  soul ! . . .”  And  then  he  winced 
for  her  sake,  as  he  realized  that  even 
while  he  piticxl  her  she  must  be  conscious 
of  that  pity.  Her  warning  in  regard  to 
himself  he  did  not  think  of  seriously,  and 
yet  there  was  something  fateful  about 
her,  in  her  whole  air,  especially  in  her 
eyes. 

“ What  harm  could  she  do  me  ?”  he  ask- 
ed himself  involuntarily,  and  shivered 
even  as  the  thought  err^ssed  his  mind. 

“ Well,  there’s  nothing  to  be  done  at 
present,”  he  added,  a moment  later,  and 
began  to  walk  slowly  toward  the  house. 
“ I must  get  awav  as  soon  as  possible, 
that’s  all.” 

But  it  was  not  so  easy  to  make  his 


escape  as  he  had  imagined.  There  yet  re- 
mained two  days  of  his  promised  visit, 
and  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Davidge  pressed 
him  to  stay  longer,  plied  him  with  ques- 
tions, with  entreaties.  He  could  not  have 
such  important  engagements ; he  had  told 
them  that  he  was  taking  a holiday;  be- 
sides, there  was  so  much  to  settle, — the 
time,  the  place.  Thurlow  had  said  that 
Davidge  must  certainly  come  to  him  in 
his  Xew  York  office,  where  were  all  his 
instruments,  his  paraphernalia  of  an 
oculist,  and  where  he  could  have  his  pa- 
tient under  his  direct  observation  from 
first  to  last.  Even  Ruth’s  manner  had 
changed  vitally  since  that  monologue 
by  the  old  cherry-tree.  She  was  very 
pleasant  with  him,  spoke  to  him  of  her 
own  accord,  and  had  taken  him  about  the 
place,  to  see  the  thoroughbred  colts  in 
which  slie  was  interested,  the  farm,  all 
the  various  scenes  of  her  active  out-of- 
door  life.  In  spite  of  all  this  he  was 
ill  at  ease  with  her.  He  did  not  dislike 
her  any  more,  it  is  true,  but  in  spite  of 
all  the  arguments  of  common-sense,  a 
strange  feeling  of  dread  came  over  him 
wdien  in  her  presence.  The  warning  that 
she  had  given  him,  and  which  had  then 
seemed  to  him  so  unreal  and  hysterical 
a thing,  gi*ew  in  his  mind  and  haunted 
him.  He  caught  himself  frequently  trj^- 
ing  to  find  some  sign  of  it  in  her  quiet 
face,  now  more  Sphinx-like  than  ever, 
though  no  longer  hostile  in  its  expression. 
A sense  of  foreboding  numbed  his  facul- 
ties. Each  hour  seemed  to  lengthen,  until 
he  felt  his  release  would  never  come. 

And  all  this  while  he  grew  to  love  his 
friend  more  dearly,  to  find  in  him  quali- 
ties of  strength,  endurance,  “ pluck,”  that 
he  had  never  suspected  in  the  old  days. 
Then  he  had  been  drawn  to  him  chiefly 
by  that  magnetism  which  such  natures 
possess  in  so  high  a degree,  by  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  great  artistic  powers 
which  secaned  to  Thurlow's  matter-of-fact 
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mind  such  a wonder,  like  the  gift  of  a 
fairy  godmother. 

It  was  impossible  now  to  resist  his  tim- 
id eagerness,  to  refrain  from  answering 
definitely  the  Wheres  ” and  ‘‘  Hows  ” 
that  he  so  constantly,  almost  passionately, 
urged  upon  him.  It  was  all  settled.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  was  cool  enough,  in 
September  perhaps,  or  certainly  by  the 
first  of  October,  Davidge  was  to  come  to 
him  in  New  York,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  Miss  Mackenzie. 

But  mind  you,  it’s  only  an  experi- 
ment— an  experiment,  Hugh,^’  he  had  in- 
sisted, repeating  this  phrase  over  and 
over.  It  canH  be  anything  but  an  ex- 
periment, and  I must  tell  you  again  that 
there  are  ninety-nine  chances.  . . 

No,  no!  Don’t  say  it ! Don’t  tell  me 
anything.  . . I don’t  want  to  hear  a 
thing  . . .”  Davidge  would  cry,  stopping 
his  ears  with  both  hands,  and  looking 
so  piteous  that  Thurlow  would  turn 
away  with  a sigh,  and  a feeling  of  guilt 
at  his  heart. 

**  Why  did  I meddle?”  he  thought. 
“ Lord  God ! why  did  I meddle  ? And  why 
doesn’t  she  look  at  me  with  hatred  any 
more?  It  would  be  a relief.  Yes,  it 
would  be  a downright  relief.” 

But  in  this  one  thing  she  had  not 
changed.  She  rarely  looked  at  him,  and 
when  she  did  it  was  with  a cool  light  as 
of  a secret  mocking  in  her  eyes,  which 
puzzled  him  and  sent  that  newly  awak- 
ened dread  welling  up  within  his  heart. 

That  next  day  after  their  interview 
was  bad  enough,  but  the  second  was  in- 
supportable. Everything  in  the  house 
and  outside  took  on  the  appearance  of 
an  evil  dream, — one  of  those  dreams  in 
which  one  knows  that  one  is  dreaming 
and  yet  cannot  waken.  The  furniture 
seemed  to  look  at  him  knowingly.  He 
saw  unpleasant  faces  in  its  outlines,  in 
the  wall-paper,  in  the  folds  of  the  hang- 
ings, in  the  clothes  that  he  had  flung 
upon  a chair.  Outside,  trees,  grass,  and 
sky  seemed  steeped  in  an  unnatural  light. 
The  sunshine  lay  upon  them  like  a sort 
of  coppery  varnish.  It  had  suddenly 
turned  very  hot.  The  thermometer  in 
the  great  square  hall,  usually  so  cool, 
registered  89  degrees.  Jar -flies  were 
sounding  their  dry,  rasping  crescendo  and 
diminuendo  in  the  motionless  shrub- 
beries. The  landscape  looked  as  though 


seen  through  a sheet  of  wavy  glass,  so 
intense  was  the  furnacelike  glare. 

As  he  stepped  out  upon  the  gravel  walk 
that  skirted  the  east  wing,  in  the  hope 
of  some  relief  from  this  suffocation  of 
mind  and  body,  he  saw  Ruth  coming 
toward  him,,  cool,  stately,  in  her  gown 
of  sheer^white  lawn,  open  a little,  as  al- 
ways, to  disclose  her  throat,  still  smooth 
and  firm  and  as  white  nearly  as  the  folds 
about  it,  only  with  a different  whiteness, 
vivid,  yet  rich. 

Shall  we  talk  a little  about  all  these 
plans?”  she  said.  ‘‘There  is  a bench 
there,  just  under  the  summer-house — it 
is  less  hot  there.” 

As  she  spoke,  that  feeling  of  dread 
so  overwhelmed  him  that  he  only  bowed 
and  followed  her.  She  led  the  way,  as 
she  had  done  once  before,  and  again  he 
noticed  that  triumphal  carriage  of  the 
head  and  almost  girlish  figure.  They 
seated  themselves,  and  she  began  to 
question  him  at  once  in  a low,  whis- 
pering voice.  Unconsciously  he  followed 
her  example.  They  had  talked  thus  in  a 
monotone  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when 
suddenly  she  rose,  and  standing  to  her 
full  height,  looked  down  at  him  from 
half-veiled  eyes.  Their  expression  was 
one  of  surprise  and  righteous  wrath,  yet 
he  knew  that  she  could  not  be  really 
angry.  Their  conversation  had  been 
calm,  natural,  more  friendly  than  ever. 
But  this  expression  . . . her  whole  face 
partook  of  it,  the  lips  were  scornful- 
ly arched,  the  nostrils  stiffened.  . . She 
had  the  air  of  a woman  mortally  of- 
fended and  wounded  in  the  tenderest 
spot  of  her  pride. 

“ This  is  acting  . . all  acting,  but  how 
superb !”  flashed  through  Thurlow’s  mind. 

And  what  is  it  all  about?  . . . But  how 
wonderfully  she  does  it.”  And  he  re- 
membered having  seen  artists,  Davidge 
himself,  contort  their  faces  into  the  like- 
ness of  some  face  that  they  were  draw- 
ing, and  which  represented  grief  or  anger 
or  a smile. 

“ It  is  like  that  with  her.  . . But  why  ? 
What  is  she  doing  it  for  ?”  All  this  went 
through  his  brain  in  a whiff  before  he 
heard  her  saying,  in  loud,  clear  tones : 

“ And  so  this  is  your  friendship  for  ray 
husband?  This  is  the  real  meaning  of 
all  your  interest,  your  devotion  to  him  ? 
. . But  you  are  mistaken.  I love  my  hus- 
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band  with  all  my  being.  All  other  men 
are  as  nothing  to  me  ...  as  lackeys  . . . 
as  the  negro  who  saddles  my  horse.  . .” 

She  stopped,  as  if  waiting  for  him  to 
reply,  and  then  continued : 

“ But  you  need  not  be  afraid  that  I 
shall  tell  him  anything.  . . . You  need 
not  be  afraid  that  your  friend  shall  ever 
know  what  you  have  said  to  his  wife.  . . 
That  you  have  tried  to  take  advantage  of 
a blind  man.” 

She  stopped  again,  this  time  as  if  her 
scorn  choked  her.  “ Only  go,  go  as  soon 
as  possible,”  she  cried,  in  ringing  tones. 
“ Make  any  excuse  . . . only  leave  this 
house  before  night.  . . . That  I have  a 
right  to  demand  of  you.” 

In  the  dead  silence  that  followed  there 
was  a slight  stirring  among  the  wood- 
bine that  meshed  the  summer-house  be- 
neath which  they  had  been  seated.  Then 
utter  stillness  again.  As  by  an  electric 
shock,  Thurlow  knew  exactly  what  had 
happened.  Davidge  was  there,  close  by, 
separated  from  them  only  by  that  thick 
curtain  of  foliage.  He  had  probably 
been  asleep  on  one  of  the  wicker  couches 
with  which  the  place  was  furnished.  She 
had  chosen  to  wake  him  with  that  sen- 
tence— ‘‘  And  so  this  is  your  friendship 
for  my  husband  ?” 

A sickening  wave  of  helplessnc'ss,  anger, 
admiration — yes,  admiration — submerged 
his  faculties  for  an  instant.  He  could 
neither  move  nor  speak.  Then  he  rose, 
and  bowing  slightly,  passed  with  a strick- 
en face  toward  his  room.  His  release  had 
come,  but  in  what  a fashion!  . . . And 
suddenly  rage  seized  him,  an  unbounded, 
madman’s  rage.  He  would  have  liked  to 
strangle  her  slowly  with  his  hands — 
slowly,  very  slowly;  to  see  little  by  little 
that  insolent,  victorious  light  die  out  of 
those  dread  eyes — to  see — . . . He  struck 
his  clinched  hand  with  such  force  on  the 
marble  of  the  bureau  near  which  he  was 
standing  that  the  blood  started. 

She  is  mad  . . . mad  . . . and  she 
has  made  me  mad  ...  or  tried  to.”  This 
last  thought  calmed  him  like  a plunge  in 
cold  water.  She  shall  not  have  that 
satisfaction.  . . Demon . . . she-demon !” 
He  shut  his  teeth  and  lips  firmly  to- 
gether, so  that  the  muscles  of  his  jaw 
stood  out.  He  had  become  conscious  that 
he  was  speaking  like  some  one  on  the 
St  ace,  and  that  this  also  would  please  her. 


With  measured  gestures  he  began  taking 
his  clothes  from  the  drawers  in  which 
they  had  been  laid,  and  packing  them  in 
his  trunk  and  travelling-bag. 

“ The  sooner  the  better,”  he  thought. 
He  could  not  get  away  too  quickly  from 
this  hateful  place  in  which  he  had  suf- 
fered such  humiliation,  such  violence  of 
every  noble  and  right  feeling  within  him. 
“ And  she  . . . she  . . .”  But  such  a 
rush  of  frenzy  swept  over  him  at  the 
mere  thought  of  her  that  he  stood  shak- 
ing in  every  limb  with  the  effort  to 
empty  his  mind  of  all  thought.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  more  than  ever  like  some  gris- 
ly dream  from  which  he  must  awak- 
en by-and-by. 

An  hour  later  two  negro  boys  came  for 
his  trunk,  a little  darky  trotting  after 
with  his  travelling-bag.  He  met  no  one 
in  the  hall,  not  even  one  of  the  old  ser- 
vants. A covered  wagon,  with  seats,  and 
a place  behind  for  luggage,  stood  at  the 
door.  He  caught  a glimpse  of  Miss 
Mackenzie’s  frightened  face  between  half- 
opened  blinds;  then  it  was  withdrawn 
quickly  and*  the  blinds  closed  without 
sound.  The  old  coachman  chirruped  to 
his  horses,  the  negro  boys — to  whom  he 
had  given  a dollar  apiece — stood  salaam- 
ing and  grinning  as  he  drove  off,  while 
the  little  darky,  who  held  a silver  quar- 
ter in  both  hands,  called: 

“Good-by,  mister!  . . . Come  agin!” 

“I  wish  I had  given  the  little  chap  a 
dollar,  too,”  was  his  incongruous  thought 
as  the  horses  trotted  swiftly  down  the 
sloping  lawn  and  out  of  the  gate  which 
he  had  entered  with  such  different  feel- 
ings six  days  before.  And  this  thought 
worried  him  all  the  way  to  the  station. 

vn 

Three  months  later,  as  he  was  sitting 
alone  in  a little  room  adjoining  his  office, 
and  which  he  had  fitted  up  as  a library, 
his  butler  opened  the  door,  with  that 
timid,  half-appealing  expression  of  a dog 
or  a servant  coming  where  it  has  been 
forbidden  to  come. 

“Wliat  do  you  want?  I told  you  that 
I would  see  no  one  . . .”  he  was  begin- 
ning angrily,  when  a low  voice  that  he 
knew  only  too  well  said : 

“ But  T knew  that  you  would  see  me.  . . 
It  is  not  his  fault.” 

The  servant  stepped  back,  and  he  found 
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himself  speechless,  utterly  at  a loss,  face 
to  face  with  Ruth  Davidge.  Then,  when 
he  had  looked  at  her  for  a moment,  ev(*ry 
feelin^r  left  him  hut  that  of  profound  dis- 
may and  pity.  She  looked  years  older; 
the  fire  had  died  out  of  her  eyes,  leaving 
tluan  ashen;  the  very  carriage  of  her 
]i('ad  had  altcTi*d.  She  seemed  to  droop 
in  (‘Very  line  as  though  with  an  unspeak- 
able' weariiu'ss.  S1k‘  tric^l  to  speak  again. 
Her  proud  lip  only  quivered,  and  her 
chin — that  too  quivered,  like  the  chin  of 
a child  about  to  cry.  He  hastened  to 
close  the  door  and  pull  forward  a chair. 
She  sank  into  it  at  once,  and  he  saw  that 
she  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 
Her  mute  look  (tf  thanks  gave  him  the 
same  horrible  sensation  as  when  he  had 
stared  at  her,  des]»ite  himself,  while  her 
husband  praised  her  beauty  that  day  in 
the  studio. 

‘‘Will  you  have  a glass  of  wine  . . . 
of  water?”  he  asked,  and  could  have 
struck  himself  for  the  brutal  banality  of 
tlie  words.  She  put  her  hand  to  her 
throat,  but  did  not  answer  his  question. 
Presently  she  said,  in  a thick  voice : 

“ I have  given  up,  . . I have  given 
up.  . .”  Adding,  before  he  could  say  any- 
thing, “ I have  come  to  ask  huinldy  . . . 
humbly  . . 

She  could  not  continue,  and  sat  star- 
ing up  at  him  from  those  burnt-out  <\ves, 
as  though  imploring  him  to  read  her 
thoughts. 

“ Is  . . . he  . . . dead?”  stammered 
Thurlow. 

“ No.  ...  T ...  It  is  I who  am  dead. 
I have  come  . . . with  all  humble- 


“ For  God’s  sak(‘!”  cried  Thurlow,  as 
he  had  cried  once  before;  and,  as  before, 
she  answered  firmly,  quietly,  in  that  same 
comi)osed  tone: 

“ God  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

There  was  a frightful  silence  for  some 
nioinents.  Then  she  spoke  again  : 

“ I should  like  a glass  of  water  now, 
if  you  will  give  me  one.” 

He  hurri('d  to  bring  it  to  her,  saying 
as  he  did  so:  “Wine  is  what  you  need. 
I have  some  here.” 

She  shook  her  head,  drank  eagerly 
from  the  glass,  and  handed  it  back  to 
him. 

“Ah,  . . . that  has  helped  me,”  she 
sigh('d,  half  closing  her  eyes  with  a look 


of  relief.  “ SoiiK'times  my  head  turns 

so  . . .” 

As  for  Thurlow,  he  s(‘emed  to  be  under 
that  spell  of  silence  which  always  gripped 
him  in  her  presence.  Not  one  word 
could  he  utter,  although  his  breast  was 
tight  with  pity.  He  drew  up  another 
chair  and  sat  down,  looking  past  her  into 
a distant  part  of  the  room.  The  silence 
again  grew  dreadful,  and  he  glanced  up 
suddenly,  fearing  that  she  had  fainted; 
but  she  was  still  looking  at  him,  deeply, 
solemnly,  out  of  her  great,  smouldering 
eyes.  As  he  met  this  look  she  spoke. 

“It  is  only  for  one  reason  that  I could 
have  come,”  she  said,  and  her  voice  was 
steady  now.  “To  beg  you,  with  all  hum- 
bleness . . .” 

“ I ask  you  for  my  sake  not  to  say 
that  again !”  burst  forth  Thurlow.  A 
dark  scarlet  flooded  his  face;  his  eyes 
smarted  with  tears. 

“ Why  not  ?”  she  asked,  gravely.  “ But 
since  you  ask  me,  I wdll  not.  I must  say 
what  I have  come  to  say,  though.  I 
once  called  you  a good  man,  and  you  are. 
I have  come  to  implore  you  to  i>erform 
that  operation  on  my  husband’s  eyes.” 

At  the  look  of  amazement  and  confu- 
sion which  he  could  not  quite  repress  an 
odd  smile  flickered  about  her  lips  for  an 
instant. 

“ Did  you  think  that  T had  come  to 
beg  you  to  forgive  me?”  she  asked,  while 
something  of  the  old  gleam  trembled 
in  her  eyes,  then  went  out  like  a spark 
in  pap(‘r.  “ No.  . . I have  been  mad,  T 
think,  but  not  as  mad  as  that.  Not 
so.  . . .” 

“ Why  mad  ? It  is  not  madness.  I 
forgive  you  wholly,  fr(}ely.  . .” 

She  made  a gesture  of  negation  with 
her  hand,  as  though  to  say  that  such  a 
thing  was  impossible,  and  went  on  in 
rapid,  even  tones: 

“ But  for  him  . . . you  will  do  it  for 
him.  . . T felt  that  you  would.  I have 
explained  everything.  No.  . . . Don’t 
think  it.  T havfm’t  confcfispd  everything. 
That  was  beyond  me.  But  I’ve  explain- 
ed. . . He  l)eli(‘v('s  everything  I say  . . . 
now.  T told  liim  that  I was  mistaken, 
. . . that  1 liad  made  a gross,  vulgar  mis- 
take. . . Tie  knows  that  I am  very  proud 
. . . that  I was  . . . once.” 

Siidd('nly  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands, 
and  all  her  body  sr^emed  to  writhe  in  an 
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uncontrollable  throe  of  anguish,  of  self- 
abasement.  Thurlow  went  to  the  win- 
dow and  stared  out,  unseeing,  into  the 
hideous  little  court.  After  a minute  or 
two  she  called  to  him. 

“ You  will  do  it?  You  will  do  it?” 

Yes  ...  I will  do  it.” 

Thank  you.  You  are  a good  man. 
I knew  that  you  would  do  it.” 

She  rose  immediately  and  went  tow- 
ards the  door.  Thurlow,  as  he  opened 
it  for  her,  held  out  his  hand  in  silence, 
but  she  seemed  not  to  see  it,  and  passed 
on,  signifying  by  a gesture  that  he  should 
not  accompany  her  any  farther. 

Hugh  Davidge  lay  on  his  little  white- 
iron  bed  at  the  hospital,  aquiver  in  every 
nerve  with  anticipation  and  an  irritable 
impatience.  To-day,  for  the  first  time, 
after  that  successful  operation  which  had 
made  Thurlow’s  name  the  wonder  of  two 
worlds,  his  frieiid  was  to  be  allowed  the 
sight  of  some  face  dear  to  him.  Until 
now  he  had  only  seen  objects  from  a 
certain  distance  in  the  carefully  regu- 
lated twilight  of  his  room.  But  to-day, 
— to-day — He  was  like  a high-strung 
horse  just  before  a ^raee — could  not  keep 
still  a moment,  flung  himself  from  side 
to  side,  tossing  back  the  coverlet,  fidget- 
ing with  his  bandages,  teasing  his  nurse 
with  endless  questions,  in  a fretful, 
querulous  voice,  utterly  unlike  his  usual 
gentle  tone.  When  would  it  be?  Who 
would  it  be  ? Would  Thurlow  surely 
come?  Why  didn’t  he  come?  He  had 
put  him  off  for  some  other  patient.  He 
had  forgotten  . . . he  knew  that  he  had 
forgotten!  . . . And  he  rolled  himself 
about  so  feverishly  that  the  nurse  came 
and  spoke  with  seriousness  in  her  level, 
well-trained  voi(*e.  Really,  if  he  did  not 
calm  himself,  she  believed  that  Dr.  Thur- 
low would  put  it  off  for  another  day.  It 
was  important,  above  everything  else, 
that  he  should  be  very  calm,  quite  calm; 
and  as  she  spoke  she  straightened  the  bed- 
clothes, smoothing  them  out,  arranging 
the  sheet  in  a neat,  precise  fold  across 
the  counterpane.  At  once,  as  though  by 


magic,  the  invalid  quieted  himself,  lying 
motionless,  with  bis  handfi  folded  like 
those  of  a corpse. 

“Will  this  do?”  he  asked,  in  a plea- 
santly mocking  way.  The  nurse  laughc  l 
and  said  that  it  would  do  very  well, — only 
he  mustn’t  be  too  good  or  it  would  fright- 
en her.  She  talked  on,  trying  to  divert 
him,  but  he  only  lay  quite  still,  breath- 
ing audibly  and  regularly.  This  seemed 
to  him  to  be  the  only  way  that  he  could 
keep  himself  quiet. 

Twenty  minutes  after,  Thurlow  en- 
tered, and  some  one  with  him — a tall 
woman,  all  in  white,  with  silverish  hair, 
through  which  ran  the  broad  bands 
of  gold  from  either  temple  to  the  very 
ends. 

“ A little  more  light.  Miss  Nicholas, 
please,”  said  Thurlow  after  he  had  greet- 
ed his  friend,  who  almost  sprang  from 
l)ed  at  the  sound  of  his  voice.  “ And  a 
little  less  excitement,  old  man,”  he  added, 
pre'^siiig  him  back  among  the  pillows  with 
an  affectionate  hand.  His  voice  was  hoarse 
and  shook  slightly.  “ That  is  right  . . . 
thank  you  . . . that  is  just  right-  Wait  a 
moment.  . . We  will  both  go.  Amd  now. 
Hugh,  . . . one  word.  . . I am  loosening 
these-^do  you  feel?  . . . But  you  must 
not  take  them  off  until  I say,  ‘ Now.’ 
There.  Do  you  understand  ? When  I am 
just  outside  the  door  I shall  say,  ‘ Now.’ 
then  y<ai  can  take  them  off.  Good  luck, 
dear  old  man.  . .”  His  voice  broke. 
He  made  a sign  to  the  nurse,  and  both 
went  quickly  into  the  hall  outside.  The 
tall  figure  bent  over,  bringing  her  face 
near  the  face  upon  the  pillow.  She  took 
one  of  the  thin,  impatient  hands  in  both 
her  own,  which  were  w^et  and  cold  like 
ice,  but  she  did  not  tremble;  her  very 
heart  seemed  to  have  stopped  beating. 
Suddenly  Thurlow’s  voice  from  without 
said,  “Now!  . . .” 

There  was  utter  stillness, — the  faint 
noise  of  some  one  fumbling  with  some- 
thing, then  they  heard  the  sick  man's 
voice  crying  eagerly: 

“Oh,  Aunt  Ruth!  ...  Where  is 
Ruth?” 
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The  discovery  that  Rontgen  rays 
produce  phosphorescence  when  they 
fall  on  sensitive  substances  natural- 
ly directed  attention  to  the  phosphores- 
cence spontaneously  emitted  by  certain 
substances  of  which  the  salts  of  uranium 
are  the  most  conspicuous  examples.  It 
seemed  possible  that  since  these  rays 
showed  such  remarkable  power  of  pro- 
duein^<  phosphorescence,  they  might  also 
play  a part  in  other  long-known  cases 
of  phosphorescence,  such  as  that  of  ura- 
nium salts  placixl  in  sunlight,  and  that 
the  phosphorescence  might  be  caused  by 
Kihitgen  rays’  emitted  by  the  uranium 
itself. 

The  subject  was  taken  up  by  Professor 
Hecquerel  of  Paris,  one  of  a famous 
family  of  physicists,  three  generations 
having  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
researches  on  phosphorescence.  He  took 
a quantity  of  a salt  of  uranium,  and 
f) lacing  it  near  a photographic  plate 
protected  from  light  by  light  - proof 
screens,  kept  the  uranium  in  a state  of 
phosphorescence  by  continued  exposure  to 
sunlight.  On  developing  the  plate  after 
the  experiment  had  lasted  several  hours,  he 
found  a picture  upon  it,  showing  that 
something  similar  to  Rdntgen  rays  had 
been  given  out  by  the  uranium.  In  all 
the  earlier  experiments  the  uranium  was 
kept  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  and  was 
thus  phosphorescing  during  the  whole 
time  of  exposure.  It  happened,  however, 
one  day,  that  after  Becquerel  had  pre- 
pared his  uranium  and  photographic 
plates  and  exposed  them  to  the  sun,  the 
sky  after  a short  time  became  clouded 
over,  and  there  was  not  light  enough  to 
make  the  uranium  phosphoresce.  Becque- 
rel put  his  apparatus  away  in  a draw- 
er, and  waited  for  better  weather.  The 
weather,  however,  did  not  improve,  so 
that  after  waiting  for  some  days  Becque- 
rel developed  the  plate,  expecting,  as  the 
uranium  had  been  phosphorescing  for 


so  very  much  shorter  time  than  in  the 
earlier  experiments,  to  get,  if  he  got  any- 
thing at  all,  an  exceedingly  faint  picture. 
To  his  surprise,  however,  he  found  that 
the  picture  excelled  all  those  he  had 
previously  taken.  It  thus  appeared  that 
the  uranium  emit  led  the  rays  even  when 
it  was  not  phosphorescing.  The  ura- 
nium in  this  experiment  had,  however, 
previously  been  exposed  to  light,  and  it 
was  possible  that  it  might  in  consequence 
continue  to  emit  some  kind  of  invisible 
radiation  long  after  the  visible  i)hospho- 
rescenco  had  ceased.  To  show  that  ex- 
posure to  light  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  effect  produced  by  the  uranium, 
Becquerel  took  a salt  of  uranium,  dis- 
solved it  in  water  in  the  dark,  and  then 
recrystallized  it,  still  keeping  it  in  the 
dark,  lie  found  that  this  salt  was  just  as 
active  as  salt  which  had  not  been  shielded 
from  the  action  of  light.  In  tliis  way 
he  established  that  the  emission  of  the 
radiation  is  a property  of  the  uranium 
itself  and  is  not  dependent  upon  any 
previous  stimulation. 

This  radiation  from  uranium,  which, 
from  its  discoven^r,  is  called  Becquerel 
rays,  produces  effects  very  similar  to 
those  produced  by  Riintgen  rays;  thus  it 
affects  a photographic  plate  after  pass- 
ing through  substances  opaque  to  ordi- 
nary light,  and  it  makes  a gas  through 
which  it  passes  a conductor  of  electricity. 
Becquerel  at  first  thought  that  his  rays, 
like  ordinary  light,  were  refracttxl  when 
they  passed  from  one  medium  to  another, 
and  also  that  they  could  be  polarized.  Fur- 
ther experiments,  however,  by  himself  and 
others,  showed  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  Becquerel  rays  are  in  fact  a mix- 
ture of  Rdntgen  and  catliode  rays.  The 
cathode  rays  (which  have  already  formed 
the  subject  of  an  article  in  Harper  s)  have 
properties  in  some  respects  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Rdntgen  rays;  thus  they 
affect  a photographic  plate,  and  make  a 
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f-yas  through  which  they  pass  a conduct- 
or of  electricity.  The  most  important 
points  ill  which  the  rays  dilfer  are,  that 
the  cathode  rays  are  bent  when  a mag- 
net is  brought  near  them,  while  the  Ront- 
gen  rays  are  not  in  any  way  affected ; and, 
s(  eondly,  that  the  cathode  rays  carry  with 
them  a charge  of  negative  electricity. 

Professor  Rutherford  of  Montreal 
showed  many  years  ago  that  the  radium 
emitted  by  uranium  is  of  two  types, 
wiiich  he  called  a and  /3.  The  a rays 
are  easily  stopped  by  thin  layers  of  pa- 
I)er  or  of  aluminum,  while  the  f}  rays 
are  much  more  penetrating.  The  /3  rays 
have  lately  been  shown  by  Becquerel  to 
be  deflected  by  a magnet,  and  by  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Curie  to  carry  a 
charge  of  negative  electricity;  they  are 
thus  cathode  rays;  the  a rays,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  Rdntgen  rays. 

In  the  article  on  cathode  rays  (Har- 
pers, September,  1901)  evidence  was 
given  that  the  cathode  rays  consisted  of 
exceedingly  small  particles  called  cor- 
piis(*les  (very  much  smaller  than  the 
atoms  of  any  known  substance),  charged 
with  negative  electricity,  and  moving  at 
the  rate  of  many  thousand  miles  per  sec- 
ond (the  method  of  finding  the  speed 
of  the  corpuscles  was  explained  in  that 
article).  When  the  cathode  rays  are  pro- 
duced in  the  usual  w'ay  by  sending  an 
electric  discharge  through  a vessel  from 
which  the  air  has  been  extracted  (such 
as  is  used  for  producing  Rontgen  rays), 
tlie  speed  of  the  cathode  rays  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  wdiich  the  air  has  been 
removed  from  the  vessel.  The  highest 
velocity  recorded  for  rays  produced  in 
this  way  is  about  70,000  miles  per  sec- 
ond. Large  as  the  velocity  is,  it  is  great- 
ly exceeded  by  the  velocity  of  the  cath- 
ode rays  sjiontaneously  given  out  by 
uranium;  wdiile  another  substance,  radi- 
um, emits  rays  moving  at  a still  greater 
speed,  velocities  of  over  120,000  miles  per 
siK'ond  having  been  recorded  by  Becquerel 
for  the  cathode  rays  given  out  by  radium; 
a particle  travelling  with  this  velocity, 
and  starting  from  the  earth,  would  reach 
the  moon  in  two  seconds.  Among  all  the 
mysteries  associated  with  matter,  few,  if 
any,  arc  more  striking  than  that  afforded 
by  these  substances,  in  no  way  remark- 
able in  appearance,  which,  without  provo- 
cation and  without  intermission,  emit 


projectiles  which  travel  at  a rate  com- 
pared with  which  that  of  the  fastest 
bullet  is  absolutely  insignificant. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  peculiar 
property  possesse*!  by  uranium  all  the 
known  chemical  elements  were  tested  to 
see  whether  there  were  any  others  which 
possessed  similar  powers;  one  and  only 
one  was  found  to  do  so;  this  is  thorium, 
a substance  largely  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture ol  incandescent  gas-mantles.  This 
property  of  thorium  was  discovered  by 
Schmidt. 

The  activity  of  artificially  prepared 
salts  is  strictly  proportional  to  the 
aniount  of  uranium  they  contain.  Mon- 
sieur and  ^ladame  Curie,  who  examined 
a large  number  of  native  minerals  con- 
taining uranium,  found,  however,  that 
several  of  these,  and  especially  the  pitch- 
blendes (although  only  a fraction  of  their 
bulk  consisted  of  uranium),  were  much 
more  active  than  pure  uranium  itself; 
one  of  the  minerals  tested — chalcolite — 
was  prepared  artificially  by  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Curie,  and  the  activity  of 
the  product  was  found  to  be  normal — t.  e., 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  uranium 
it  contained,  and  very  far  below  that  of 
the  native  mineral.  It  seemed,  there- 
fore, probable  that  these  minerals  con- 
tained some  unknown  substance  much 
more  active  than  uranium  itself.  It  was 
to  the  problem  of  separating  this  un- 
known substance  that  the  Curies  applied 
themselves.  The  mineral  they  selected 
for  this  purpose  was  pitchblende,  and 
their  method  was  to  separate  from  this 
substance  by  chemical  means  one  con- 
stituent after  another,  and  then  test  the 
portion  thus  sei)arated  for  radio-activity. 
In  this  way  Madame  Curie  found  that 
along  with  the  bismuth  separated  from 
the  pitchblende  there  comes  away  a very 
radio-active  substance,  which,  in  honor  of 
her  native  country,  she  called  polonium; 
while,  with  the  barium  taken  from  the 
pitchblende,  the  Curies,  in  collaboration 
with  i^fonsieur  Bemont,  showed  that  there 
was  an  intensely  radio-active  substance, 
which  they  calked  radium.  Later,  Mon- 
sieur Debierne  has  obtained  a third  sub- 
stance, which  seems  closely  to  resemble 
thorium,  and  which  is  called  actinium. 
The  amount  of  these  substances  in  the 
pitchblende  is  exceedingly  small;  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  far  less  in  propor- 
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tion  of  any  of  these  substances  in  pitch- 
blende than  there  is  gold  in  sea-water, 
and  it  is  only  through  indefatigable  zeal 
and  great  experimental  skill  that  the 
Curies  have  been  able  to  obtain  their 
marvellously  interesting  results. 

The  separation  of  these  substances 
from  pitchblende  would  have  been  im- 
possible had  it  not  been  for  tfee  mar- 
vellously delicate  test  of  radio-activity, 
and  therefore  of  the  presence  of  radio- 
active substances,  afforded  by  the  elec- 
trical conductivity  produced  by  them  in 
gases.  Making  use  of  this  property,  it 
is  possible  to  detect  quantities  of  these 
substances  millions  of  times  less  than 
could  Ik?  detected  by  chemical  analysis, 
and  thousands  of  times  less  than  could 
be  detected  by  spectrum  analysis ; in- 
deed, of  the  three  substances,  radium, 
polonium,  and  actinium,  obtained  from 
pitchblende,  radium  is  the  only  one  which 
has  been  detected  by  chemical  or  spectro- 
scopic means,  and  the  Curies  found  that 
they  could  not  detect  radium  by  the 
sy^ectroscope  until  they  had  more  than 
five  thousand  times  the  amount  which 
gave  very  appreciable  indications  on 
the  electrometer.  It  may  confidently 
be  hoped  that  the  possession  of  a test  of 
such  marvellous  delicacy  will  enable  us 
to  follow  out  and  study  the  details  of 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  these 
radio-active  bodies  when  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  physical  and  chemical  agents 
with  a thoroughness  which  has  not  been 
possible  with  other  substances,  for  which 
only  the  older  and  much  less  delicate 
methods  have  been  available.  We  shall 
see  directly  that  this  hope  has  already, 
to  a considerable  extent,  been  realized. 

By  successive  purification  of  the  ba- 
rium obtained  from  pitchblende,  the 
Curies  have  obtained  radium  of  extraor- 
dinary radio-activity — ^more  than  100,000 
times  that  of  uranium — and  which,  even 
when  enclosed  in  lead  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  can  produce  greater  effects 
than  uncovered  uranium.  The  radium 
is  self-luminous,  shining  with  a bluish 
light;  it,  like  Rontgen  rays,  makes  a 
sensitive  screen  phosphoresce;  it  shows 
the  bones  in  the  hand,  and  is  so  vigorous 
that  it  has  produced  sores  on  those  who 
have  incautiously  carried  it  about  their 
persons.  The  radium  emits  negatively 
electrified  particles  with  a velocity  in 


some  cases  approaching  that  of  light. 
This  continued  emission  of  particles  from 
the  radium  of  course  implies  that  the 
radium  is  losing  mass  and  energy.  The 
loss  of  mass  is  exceedingly  small;  from 
the  results  given  by  Curie  for  the  amount 
of  negative  electricity  emitted  by  the 
radium  it  follows  that  the  loss  of  mass 
would  only  amount  to  about  one-thou- 
sandth of  a milligram  in  a million  years 
for  each  square  centimetre  of  surface. 
In  consequence  of  the  tremendous  ve- 
locity with  which  the  particles  are  pro- 
jected, the  amount  of  energy  radiated  is 
quite  an  appreciable  amount,  being  suf- 
ficient, if  converted  into  heat,  to  melt  in 
a million  years  a layer  of  ice  of  the  same 
area  of  the  radium  and  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a mile  thick.  This  loss  of  energy 
goes  on  without  intermission,  and  has 
been  going  on — as  far  as  we  know — for 
whatever  number  of  millions  of  years  the 
radium  may  have  existed. 

There  must  have  been  some  very  con- 
siderable store  of  energy  at  the  disposal 
of  the  radium  to  enable  it  to  keep  up  this 
rate  of  radiation,  and  the  very  interesting 
question  arises,  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
energy,  and  how  is  it  stored  ? A satisfac- 
tory answer  to  this  question  has,  I think, 
been  given  by  some  quite  recent  researches 
made  by  Professors  Rutherford  and  Sod- 
dy  of  Montreal.  Before  describing  their 
experiments,  it  will  be  well  to  consider 
two  investigations  which  led  up  to  them. 
The  first  of  these  was  made  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Crookes.  By  chemical  means  he 
obtained  from  ordinary  uranium  two 
constituents,  one  of  which  affected  a 
photographic  plate,  while  the  other  did 
not.  The  second  investigation  was  made 
by  Becquerel,  who  took  a radio-active  so- 
lution of  a salt  of  uranium  and  dissolved 
in  it  a salt  of  barium.  He  then  pre- 
cipitated the  barium  from  the  solution, 
and  found  that  by  so  doing  he  had  trans- 
ferred the  radio-activity  from  the  solu- 
tion (which  still  contained  the  uranium) 
to  the  precipitated  barium:  fortunately 
he  kept  his  solutions,  and  on  examining 
them  about  twelve  months  later  he  found 
that  the  uranium  solution,  which  he  had 
made  inactive,  had  recovered  all  its  for- 
mer activity;  while  the  barium,  which 
had  appropriated  the  radio-activity  of 
the  uranium,  had  not  been  able  to  retain 
it,  and  had  become  absolutely  inert.  The 
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explanation  of  this  remarkable  occur- 
rence is  given  by  the  experiments  of 
Rutherford  and  Soddy  on  another  radio- 
active substance — thorium.  They  were 
able  to  separate  from  thorium  its  active 
constituent,  and  obtained  two  products, 
one  exceedingly  minute  in  quantity,  but 
intensely  active,  which  they  called  tho- 
rium X ; the  other,  which  contained  prac- 
tically the  whole  of  the  thorium,  was  al- 
most inert. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  when 
the  products  were  separated.  It  did 
not,  however,  continue  for  long,  for  the 
active  thorium  X began  at  once  to  lose 
its  activity,  and  the  other  product  to 
regain  it.  After  a few  days  the  tho- 
rium X had  become  quite  inert,  while 
the  thorium  had  regained  its  old  activity, 
and  afforded  fresh  supplies  of  the  tho- 
rium X.  It  seems  evident  from  this  ex- 
periment that  thorium  X is  continually 
being  produced  from  the  original  tho- 
rium, but  as  its  radio-activity  is  not  per- 
manent, the  radio-activity  of  this  mix- 
ture does  not  increase  beyond  a certain 
point;  the  gain  derived  from  the  produc- 
tion of  fresh  thorium  X being  balanced 
by  the  loss  due  to  the  death  of  some  of 
that  previously  produced.  We  may  il- 
lusttate  this  by  simple  analogy.  Suppose 
radio-activity  were  a property  possessed 
by  all  infants  less  than  one  year  old,  and 
by  no  one  else:  then,  though  fresh  in- 
fants are  continually  being  born,  the 
radio-activity  of  the  community  will  not 
increase  beyond  a certain  point,  as  the 
gain  from  the  new  children  will  be  bal- 
anced by  the  loss  of  those  who  get  too 
old  to  be  radio-active.  If  the  birth-rate 
of  this  community  were  constant,  its 
radio  - activity  would  evidently  be  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  children  born 
in  one  year.  Now  suppose  that  all  the 
infants  were  suddenly  removed  to  a 
gigantic  creche  in  another  district:  the 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  deprive  the 
original  community  of  all  its  radio- 
activity, while  the  creche  would  be  in- 
tensely radio-active  in  proportion  to  its 
population.  The  birth  of  fresh  children 
would  gradually  restore  radio-activity  to 
the  community,  while  the  superannuation 
of  those  in  the  creche  would  make  its 
radio-activity  decay.  In  six  months  half 
the  children  in  the  creche  will  be  over- 
age, so  that  its  radio-activity  will  be 


reduced  to  one-half;  in  the  same  time 
the  original  community  will  havfe  recov- 
ered half  its  radio-active  population,  and 
therefore  half  its  original  radio-activity. 
Thus  the  time  taken  for  the  separated 
substance  to  lose  half  its  activity  ought, 
if  this  analogy  is  correct,  to  be  equal  to 
the  time  taken  by  the  original  substance 
to  recover  half  its  activity.  This  very 
simple  test  has  been  applied  by  Ruther- 
ford and  Soddy,  and  found  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  great  exactitude.  We  see  now 
the  source  from  which  the  energy  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  radiation  is  derived ; 
the  radio-active  substance  is  undergoing 
a continuous  transformation  into  a state 
in  which  it  has  less  energy.  There  is  thus 
a continuous  loss  of  energy  by  the  sub- 
stance, the  energy  being  carried  off  by  the 
radiation. 

Ordinary  thorium  is  thus  steadily  be- 
ing transformed  into  the  active  thorium 
X,  while  this  is  continually  passing  into 
some  inactive  form.  What  this  inactive 
form  is  we  do  not  know,  and  its  elucida- 
tion offers  a most  interesting  problem, 
rich  in  possibilities.  This  inactive  form 
must  be  continually  accumulating,  and 
although  its  rate  of  formation  is  probably 
exceedingly  slow,  we  may  hope  that  there 
may  be  enough  of  it  in  the  minerals  in 
which  thorium  occurs  to  be  detected  by 
ordinary  chemical  means;  a careful  ex- 
amination of  these  minerals  to  see 
whether  there  is  any  other  substance  in- 
variably present  wdth  the  thorium  might 
lead  to  its  detection.  It  would  also  be 
interesting  to  see  whether  artificially 
prepared  compounds  of  thorium  change 
in  any  way  as  tla-y  get  older.  We  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  radium  goes 
through  changes  analogous  to  those  of 
thorium,  as  when  radium  is  freshly  pre- 
pared it  is  not  nearly  so  active  as  it 
subsequently  becomes. 

Rutherford  found  that  thorium,  be- 
sides giving  out  Rdntgen  and  cathode 
rays,  gave  out  a radio-active  gas,  which 
he  called  the  thorium  ‘‘emanation.”  The 
radio  - activity  of  this  emanation  only 
lasts  for  a few  minutes.  Rutherford  and 
Soddy  have  shown  that  it  is  only  given 
out  by  the  active  thorium  X,  and  not  by 
thorium  when  in  its  normal  state.  This 
emanation  in  its  inertness  resembles  the 
new  gases  argon  and  helium;  it  has  not 
yet  been  made  to  combine  with  any  other 
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element.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
minerals  in  which  helium  occurs  in- 
variably contain  radio-active  substances, 
and  the  idea  naturally  suggests  itself 
that  helium  may  be  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  gaseous  emanation  which 
these  radio  - active  substances  are  con- 
tinually giving  out.  Radium  also  gives 
out  a gaseous  radio-active  emanation, 
whose  activity  lasts  much  longer  than 
tliat  from  thorium. 

Rutherford  and  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Curie  have  shown  that  these  emanations 
are  not  dtily  radio-active  themselves,  but 
that  they  possess  the  remarkable  property 
of  making  radio-active  any  substance 
with  which  they  have  for  some  time  been 
in  contact.  If  the  substance  is  negative- 
ly electrified  whilst  in  contact  with  the 
emanation,  the  radio-activity  induced  in 
it  is  very  much  increased.  The  inten- 
sity of  this  induced  radio-activity  does 
not  depend  to  any  great  extent  on  the 
nature  of  the  substance.  A piece  of 
paper  can  be  made  as  strongly  radio- 
active as  a piece  of  metal.  This  induced 
radio-activity  only  lasts  for  a few  hours 
— the  induced  radio-activity  due  to  the 
emanation  from  thorium  lasting  longer 
than  that  due  to  radium,  although  the 
activity  of  the  emanation  from  thorium 
is  much  less  durable. 

Elster  and  Oeitel  made  the  very  re- 
markable discovery  that  substances  could 
be  made  radio-active  without  the  aid  of 
thorium  or  radium;  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  hang  them  up  in  the  open  air,  or 
in  a very  large  room,  and  charge  them 
strongly  with  negative  electricity;  after 
a few  hours  they  become  radio-active. 
Elster  and  Geitel  have  taken  photographs 
with  the  scrapings  of  a copper  rod,  which 
had  been  treated  in  this  way.  The 
earth  itself  is  negatively  electrified,  and 
the  natural  electrification  on  pointed  con- 
ductors connected  with  the  earth  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  radio-active  without 
further  electrification.  Thus  the  points 
of  lightning  - conductors,  the  pointed 
leaves  and  spines  of  trees,  are  always 
radio-active,  and  C.  T.  R.  Wilson  has 
lately  shown  that  freshly  fallen  rain  is 
^0  too,  and  that  it  retains  this  property 
for  about  an  hour.  Elster  and  Geitel 
thought  that  this  induced  radio-activity 
indicated  the  presence  of  yet  another 
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constituent  in  that  already  very  mixed 
body  the  air,  the  new  constituent  being, 
like  thorium  or  radium,  radio-active. 

The  writer  has,  however,  recently  made 
some  experiments  which  show  that  we 
can  account  for  this  induced  radio- 
activity without  having  recourse  to  such 
an  hypothesis,  and  that  radio-activity 
may  be  produced  by  suitable  treatment 
without  the  help  of  radio  - active  sub- 
stances. It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this 
radio  - activity  is  produced  when  the 
body  is  negatively  electrified;  its  origin 
can,  I think,  be  explained  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  We  know  that  the  air  always 
contains  small  bodies,  called  ions,  charged, 
some  with  positive,  others  with  negative 
electricity.  When  a negatively  electri- 
fied body  is  placed  in  the  air  the  positive- 
ly electrified  ions  are  attracted  towards 
it.  Some  of  these,  but  not  all,  will  give 
up  their  electric  charge  to  the  body;  those 
that  do  not  will  accumulate  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  forming  a layer 
of  positive  electricity  round  it.  This 
layer  of  positive  electricity  will  attract 
the  negative  electricity  in  the  body,  and 
when  the  attraction  is  very  great  the 
negative  electricity  will  be  pulled  so 
vigorously  that  it  will  shoot  out  from 
the  body  with  great  velocity.  Now  nega- 
tive electricity  moving  with  great  ve- 
locity is  cathode  rays,  hence  the  body 
will  give  out  cathode  rays,  and  will  thus 
be  radio-active.  Thus  to  make  a body 
radio-active  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
get  a layer  containing  a large  quantity 
of  positive  electricity  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  body.  We  can,  in  this  way,  make 
radio-active  substances  without  the  use 
of  any  material  that  is  intrinsically 
radio-active. 

It  is  thus,  I think,  that  the  leaves 
of  trees  and  the  countless  objects  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  which  are  radio- 
active acquire  this  property;  they  are, 
in  fact, cathodes, discharging  cathode  rays 
into  the  air.  Thus  cathode  rays,  which 
have  only  comparatively  recently  been 
discovered,  and  then  by  the  help  of  most 
elaborate  apparatus,  are  in  all  proba- 
bility so  widely  distributed  and  occur 
so  frequently  that  there  is  hardly  a 
patch  of  ground  on  the  earth’s  sur- 
face which  docs  not  contain  an  active 
source  of  those  rays. 
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Notable  among  the  unwritten 
laws  of  Putnam  Place  was  one 
which  pronounced  that  a certain 
formality  was  involved  in  paying  a visit 
across  the  street.  To  drop  in  on  a neigh- 
bor across  an  adjacent  yard  was  a mani- 
fest informality;  but  the  roadway  was  a 
sort  of  Rubicon  whose  passage  required 
greater  elaboration  of  costume  than  were 
represented  by  shawls  and  slippers. 

The  edict  would  have  been  especially 
inconvenient  for  Miss  Lattimer  and  Mrs. 
Hooper  had  not  they  had  their  expedient. 
Their  friendship  was  bound  by  ties  of 
common  experience  of  love  and  of  loss 
in  the  years  gone  by;  and  even  as  they 
had  consulted  then  with  each  other  in 
matters  of  moment,  so  now  they  found 
comfort  in  discussing  the  trivialities 
which  contributed  so  pleasantly  to  fill 
the  quiet  afternoon  of  their  lives.  In 
those  days  of  long  ago,  when  Mr.  Hooper 
was  the  newly  called  minister,  and  his 
doctrines  and  his  wife’s  manners  were 
yet  under  consideration,  the  problem  of 
the  two  ladies  visiting  each  other  had 
been  ingeniously  settled  by  means  of 
utilizing  the  meadow,  their  common 
property,  which  lay  across  the  end  of 
the  Place,  on  the  farther  side  of  their 
yards.  Wherefore  each  household  had  a 
little  gate  cut  in  the  meadow  fence;  and 
on  the  meadow  side  of  its  pickets  each 
lady  of  each  house  scuttled  to  and  fro, 
without  transgression  of  the  roadway 
mandate.  So  that  close  to  the  fence  was 
worn  a little  path,  traversed  in  bygone 
years  in  joy  and  in  anguish,  traversed 
now  in  all  the  petty  interests  which  serve 
to  occupy  the  lives  of  those  from  whom 
the  great  tides  of  human  activities  and 
emotions  have  receded. 

In  this  informality  it  was  a tradi- 
tion, nevertheless,  that  no  intimacy 
should  transcend  a certain  degree  of 
ceremoniousness.  Theoreticall3%  this 
consideration  for  each  other’s  dignity 
was  very  charming.  Practicall.y,  it  was 


a great  nuisance,  and  now  and  then  es- 
tranged the  best  of  friends  as  no  brusque- 
ness could  have  done. 

It  was  in  accordance  with  these  vari- 
ous articles  of  the  Place  code  that  when, 
one  fall  day,  Mrs.  Hooper  took  her  week’s 
mending,  by  way  of  the  little  path,  to 
spend  the  morning  with  Miss  Helena 
Lattimer,  her  hostess  should  produce  her 
hem-stitching,  and  sit  and  rock  the  hours 
away  as  if  she  had  designed  that  par- 
ticular morning  for  that  particular  pur- 
pose. WTiereas  Miss  Helena  had  laid 
her  plans  to  spend  those  very  hours  in 
“going  through”  the  attic,  and  had  ex- 
pected by  noon  to  be  just  so  far  and  no 
farther  in  that  dread  rite.  At  the  ver^ 
moment  of  Mrs.  Hooper’s  arrival,  tin* 
“extra  woman  ” was  in  the  kitchen,  and, 
armed  with  broom  and  pail,  about  to 
charge  up  the  stairs.  But  she  was  or- 
dered to  beat  a hasty  retreat — for  no 
“extra  woman”  should  be  trusted  alone 
in  such  dread  precincts — and,  as  has  been 
related.  Miss  Helena  busied  herself  with 
untimely  hem-stitching.  All  would  have 
gone  well  had  it  not  been  for  the  Judge. 
He,  being  a man,  failed  to  comprehend 
the  inwardness  of  the  situation  when  he 
returned  at  noon. 

“Well,  Helena,”  he  blandly  remarked, 
“and  so  the  attic’s  all  done?  A good 
morning’s  work.  We’re  to  be  congratu- 
lated, Mrs.  Hooper.” 

. After  that,  of  course,  although  every- 
thing that  could  be  said  was  well  said, 
there  was  little  to  say.  The  fact  re- 
mained. And  when  Mrs.  Hooper  wad- 
dled her  wny  back  through  the  grassy 
path,  it  was  with  a flushed  face,  com- 
pressed lips,  and  the  determination  that 
it  should  be  a long  time  before  “ Helener 
Lattima”  should  again  be  given  the  op- 
portunity thus  to  mortify  her.  While,  in 
the  yet  unransacked  attic,  her  friend  was 
thinking  that  “ Agather  Hoopa  ” might 
have  shown  more  consideration  than  to 
come  on  that  particular  morning. 
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mont  at  lier  carelessness,  she  wrapped  the 
newly  acquired  muff  in  tissue-paper,  and, 
with  a note  of  apolo^ry,  <l(‘spntched  it  by 
her  Jane. 

And  what  did  ^Irs.  Hooper  say, 
Jane?”  she  asked,  on  the  inaid\s  return. 

‘‘Well,  Miss  Helena,  she  didnT  say 
much  of  anythin^]:  to  me.  Rut  I heard 
her  say  to  Mr.  Hooi)er,  ‘ I suppose  one 
should  make  allowances  for  Helena;  all 
the  Lattimers  are  inclined  at  times  to 
he  absent-minded.’  ” 

“ That  will  do,  Jane.  And  remember, 
please,  that  it  is  quite  unnec*essary  ever 
to  repeat  remarks  not  addressed  to  your- 
self,” said  Miss  Helena,  in  the  stately 
manner  usually  kept  in  camphor  with 
her  black  velvet  gown.  “ Jane,”  she  call- 
ed, as  the  drooping  maid  retire^l,  “ lest 
you  should  have  formed  a mistaken  im- 
pression, however,  perhaps  I should  tell 
you  that  not  one  of  our  family  has  ever 
been  known  to  be  absent-minded  in  the 
least  possible  way.” 

After  the  muff  episode  the  little  gates 
no  longer  swung  on  their  creaking 
hinges,  and  the  first  snowfall  of  winter 
lay  unbroken  on  the  path.  Over  her 
mink  muff  each  lady  bowed  ceremoni- 
ously to  the  other. 

But  a change  came  in  the  fortunes  of 
war.  One  March  morning  Miss  For- 
rester and  Mrs.  Hooper  were  trotting 
home  together  in  a discouraging  drizzle 
from  a meeting  at  the  church,  where  the 
ladies  of  the  church  had  been  straining 
their  backs  and  their  tempers  in  packing 
a missionary  box.  Mrs.  Hooper’s  re- 
marks tended  toward  pessimistic  general- 
izations upon  people  who  lacked  in  ac- 
curacy. If  a person  said  that  she 
would  send  you  a coat  for  a boy  of  fif- 
teen, and  sent  a skirt  for  a girl  of 
twelve,  shouldn’t  you  say  that  it  show- 
ed a lack  of  Christian  discipline?  What 
we  need  is  scrupulous  exactness  in  the 
details  of  life,”  said  she,  shaking  the  um- 
brella emphatically. 

“ Why,  what  is  that  queer  white  let- 
tering on  the  inside  of  your  umbrella?” 
asked  her  companion. 

Regardless  of  the  rain,  the  two  bent 
over  the  inscription.  It  read,  “ This  um- 
brella has  been  stolen  from  John  Lat- 
timer,  Putnam  Place.” 

“How  odd!”  said  Miss  Forrester. 
“ That  must  be  one  of  the  Judge’s  office 


umbrellas  you  hav(».  I remember  he  told 
me  once  that  they  were  always  being 
taken — by  other  lawyers,  I mean.” 

“ Our  umbrellas  were  all  in  the  rack 
at  the  church  togt^ther,”  quavered  Mrs. 
Hooper.  “ I suppose  Judge  Lattimer  re- 
gards any  one  who  might  take  his  um- 
brella as  a criminal — as  a thief.”  Then 
rallying  all  her  forces,  lest  she  vshould  ac- 
knowledge herself  at  fault,  she  declared. 
“I  call  this  insulting!” 

“ Oh  no,”  urged  her  companion.  “ He’s 
a law>w.  That’s  the  way  they  act.” 

“ That  is  no  reason  why  he  should  cast 
such  an  imputation  ui)on  a lady,”  puffed 
the  choleric  ^frs.  Hooper.  And  it  was 
only  by  a compromise  with  her  peace- 
ably inclined  husband  that  the  umbrella 
was  sent  back  in  silence  and  with  no 
belligerent  message.  Obviously,  how’ever, 
the  umbrella  incident  settled  the  “ ab- 
sent-minded ” score. 

Spring  came,  and  on  the  little  path 
the  snow,  heavy  with  moisture,  sank  into 
the  black  earth,  and  vivid  green  points 
began  to  prick  out  in  little  tufts.  But 
from  gate  to  gate  the  path  lay  unmarked 
by  any  footprints. 

Again  the  tide  of  battle  turned.  It 
was  not  allowed  to  rest  with  the  Lat- 
timer cause  in  the  ascendant.  There 
was  a hen  of  Mrs.  Hooper’s,  a speckled 
creature  with  horny  yellow  claws.  Its 
manner  was  one  of  fussy  deliberation, 
as  if  it  counted  each  of  its  jerky  move- 
ments. It  was  hard  to  believe  that  it 
did  not  say  “ One !”  when  it  extended  its 
claw  above  ^fiss  Lattimer’s  mignonette- 
bed,  and  “ Two!”  when  it  extracted  from 
the  newly  turned  soil  the  tender  green 
sprouts.  Then,  at  the  sound  of  Miss 
Lattimer’s  voice,  it  would  go  scuttling 
across  the  road,  with  a ridiculous  amount 
of  excitement,  quite  as  if  the  hen  wen* 
the  aggrieved  party  of  the  two.  Miss 
Lattimer  “ could  not  abide  ” that  hen. 

One  morning,  when  Miss  Helena  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  at  the  side  door, 
she  saw  the  hen,  with  fresh  decision  of 
purpose,  removing  her  freshly  placed  nas- 
turtium seeds.  Whereupon  Miss  Lat- 
timer, with  a rhythm  unconsciously 
timed  to  the  hen’s  own,  stooped,  picked 
up  a stone,  and  threw  it.  Considering 
the  provocation,  the  act  was  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  at.  But  that,  with  the  same 
exactitude  which  had  marke<l  the  move- 
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IX  a niomorable  debate,  which  ^faster 
Thomas  Laiigschneyder  reports  to  his 
honored  friend  Ortwin,  poet,  orator, 
philosopher,  theologian,  and  more  if  he 
wished,^^  Master  Warmsenunel,  a very  sub- 
tle Scotist,  three  times  plucked  for  his 
degree,”  objected  to  a certain  expression, 
alleging  that  there  is  no  Latin  verb 
nostro.  But  that  makes  no  difference,” 
retortefl  Master  Andreas  Delitzsch,  for 
we  are  able  to  coin  new  w’ords!”  and  he 
“ quoted  Horace  on  this  point,”  to  the 
confusion  of  his  opponents.  All  this,  and 
more  to  the  same  purport,  may  be  set^ii 
in  the  burlesque  Epistles  of  Obscure 
Men,  to  which  the  reader  is  hereby  re- 
ferred. The  humor  of  the  passage,  which 
brings  the  flagrant  barbarism  of  the  ob- 
scurants into  competition  with  the  most 
polished  of  poets,  is  its  own  justification. 
Besides,  the  story  may  be  taken  as  a 
parable.  So  considered,  it  has  an  ob- 
vious lesson  for  us:  Some  people  are 
allowed  to  coin  words  when  others  are 
not,’’ — to  which,  how'ever,  one  must  im- 
mediately append  the  counter-principle, 
equally  sound,  that  " everybody  has  the 
right  to  coin  words  for  some  purposes 
or  under  some  circumstances.”  These 
doctrines  are  vague  enough,  but  they  are 
undeniably  true,  and  it  is  often  (not  al- 
ways) better  to  be  vaguely  in  the  right 
than  definitely  in  the  wrong. 

A language  can  never  stand  still  so 
long  as  it  is  alive.  It  is  constantly 
changing,  in  sounds,  in  syntax,  in  vocab- 
ulary, and  in  the  meanings  conventional- 
ly attached  to  its  words.  It  is,  then,  idle 
to  debate  the  question  whether  it  would 
be  well  to  have  an  absolute,  unalterable 
standard  of  correctness.  Such  a standard 
is  impossible.  It  never  has  existed  in 
any  language  and  it  never  can  exist;  for 
the  very  idea  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
of  human  speech.  Every  purist,  no  mat- 
ter how  stiffly  he  carries  himself,  is  an 
unconscious  innovator:  he  cannot  help 
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it,  unless  lu*  renounces  the  use  of  his 
vocal  organs.  And  every  innovator, 
however  reckless,  is  at  times  a purist. 
He  has  his  likes  and  dislikes  in  language, 
as  in  other  things,  and,  among  these 
infinitely  varied  preferences,  some  are 
certain  to  be  in  favor  of  what  is  older 
or  seems  more  settled.  Most  of  us,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  are  neither  purists  by 
principle  nor  professed  innovators,  but 
sober-minded  persons,  who  respect  our 
mother-tongue  without  making  a fetish 
of  conservatism.  “ A frownrd  retention 
of  custom,”  we  remember,  is  as  tur- 
bulent a thing  as  an  innovation,  and  the>’ 
that  reverence  too  much  old  times  are 
but  a scorn  to  the  new*.” 

In  such  a discussion  one  should  always 
bear  in  mind  the  difference  between  the 
language  of  ordinary  conversation  and 
that  of  formal  discourse.  Every  edu- 
cated man  has  at  least  two  dialects, — 
unless,  indeed,  he  is  so  unfortunate  as 
always  to  talk  like  a book  ” ; and  tlie 
natural  processes  of  word-formation  are 
more  easily  observed  in  the  untrammelled 
dialogue  of  every-day  than  in  the  studied 
diction  of  the  platform  or  the  printed 
volume.  Accordingly,  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  refer  constantly  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  colloquial  speech;  we  must 
study  the  neologisms  of  the  present  if  we 
would  understand  how  the  English  vo- 
cabulary has  expanded  in  the  past. 

We  perceive  immediately  that  there  is 
one  kind  of  word-coinage  that  takes  place 
almost  of  itself  and  that  is  continually 
enlarging  our  verbal  stock, — namely,  the 
formation  of  new  words  by  means  of 
composition.  Humorists  ore  accustomed 
to  poke  fun  at  the  sesquipedalian  com- 
pounds of  modem  German,  and  solemner 
theorists  to  envy  that  language  its  facil- 
ity in  this  regard.  Both,  however,  are 
prone  to  overlook  the  fact  that  English 
has  an  abundance  of  similar  compounds, 
and  that  we  make  others  almost  at  wdll. 
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Fire  insurance  office  is  just  as  truly  a 
com  po  u lid  a s Fc  u e r v e rs  ichrrun  (j  sans  tall, 
though  wo  hai)pcri  to  write  and  print  it  as 
three  separate  words.  T>^b^ph<nie.  number, 
bicycle  pump,  trust  legislation,  Home 
Marhet  Club,  tariff  discussion,  triple 
expansion  engine,  are  all  modern  forma- 
tions whiefi  nobody  hesitates  to  use.  but 
all  of  which  would  be  unintelliKible  to 
Drydcn  and  most  of  them  to  ^lacaulay. 
They  differ  in  no  essential  from  bat  fir- 
field,  Fifth  M on  arch  y Man,  cabinet 
council.  Coalition  Ministry,  and  a host 
of  other  old  established  coina^^es.  Some- 
times such  terms  win  a place  in  the  dic- 
tionary, hut  oftener  not;  for  tlieir  sense 
is  clear  at  once  to  everybody  who  knows 
the  meaninc:  of  their  constituent  parts. 
Stylistic  critics  arc  frequently  intemperate 
in  denouncing’  new  English  compounds 
which  seem  to  them  redolent  of  German, 
— between  which  and  English,  despite 
their  historical  kinship,  there  appears  to 
be  a great  gulf  fixe-d.  No  (h»ubt  their 
excessive  use  makes  one’s  style  clumsy  and 
tiresome;  but  it  is  a mistake  to  assert, 
as  is  occasionally  done,  that  they  are  “ con- 
trary to  the  genius  of  the  language,” — 
an  (?asy  phrase  impossible  to  define  in 
detail  and  correspondingly  in  favor  with 
rhetoricians,  who  are  st*l<lom  well  in- 
structed in  the  historical  basis  of  Eng- 
lish writing.  If  a new  compound  flies 
in  the  face  of  a well-settl(‘d  idiomatic 
phrase,  we  may  indeed  question  its  taste 
if  not  its  propriety.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  textual  criticism 
is  better,  because  more  idiomatic,  than 
text  criticism  (which  suggests  the  alien 
Textkritih).  On  the  same  ground  one 
may  preftT  study  of  Shakspere  to  Shade- 
spere  study,  coaching  from  the  side  lines 
to  side-line  coaching,  empire  of  the  world 
or  universal  empire  to  irorld  empire. 
But,  in  every  case,  it  is  usage  that  must 
decide  in  the  long-run.  Some  of  us 
may  be  impatient  at  the  substitution  of 
trar-ship  for  the  more  picturesque  man- 
of-war,  but  it  is  vain  to  protest. 

Here  it  is  well  to  note  a queer  habit 
which  is  prevalent  in  England,  but  from 
which  we  are  as  y(H  comparatively  free 
in  this  country, — the  employment  of  the 
plural  number  in  the  first  member  of 
compounds,  as  in  Grievances  Committee 
for  Grievance  Committee , Town  Councils 
Act,  TTistorixal  Manuscripts  Commission . 


A ppoint ments  Bureau,  and  the  like.  In 
1*S(»4  there  was  founded  a society  for  the 
])ublication  of  early  English  texts,  and 
it  was  properly,  if  clumsily,  christened 
the  “Early  English  Text  Society.” 
Wlien,  in  1808,  a similar  society  was 
established  for  the  publication  of  Irish 
writings,  it  was  designated  as  the  “ Irish 
Texts  Society.”  This  innovation  is  no 
improv('ment.  It  has  its  origin  in  an 
odd  kind  of  rationalizing,  and  it  ignore.s 
the  fix('d  habits  of  all  Indo  - European 
tongues.  Such  compounds,  one  sees,  dif- 
fer in  no  respect  from  the  much-derided 
teethache,  often  heard  for  toothache  when 
more  than  one  tooth  is  involved. 

Anotlier  particular  observation  is  due  to 
such  com])Ounds  as  walking-stick,  fishing- 
rod, vault  i n g-po  I e , work  i n g-da  y ,wh  i ch  some- 
tirnes  cause  uneasiness  to  tender  but  undi- 
rected linguistic  consciences.  “You  ma.v 
bring  me,”  says  the  bishop’s  daughter  in 
a recent  novel,  “ a piece  of  chewing  gum. 
That  is  a thing  I liave  a great  curiosity 
to  s(‘e.  All  Americans,  I’m  told,  chew 
gum,  so  they  call  it  chewing  gum,  though 
of  course  it  is  the  people  who  chew,  not 
the  gum.”  In  point  of  fact,  the  first 
mcTTiber  of  all  these  compounds  is  not 
the  participle,  but  the  verbal  noun  in 
-ing,  a distinct  and  very  old  formation. 
A walking-stick,  then,  is  not  a “ stick 
that  is  walking,**  but  a “stick  for  walk- 
ing,**— as  it  were,  “an  ambulation  stick,” 
— so  that  logic  is  satisfied.  We  ought  to 
remember,  however,  that  even  if  these 
exi)ressions  eluded  logical  analysis  they 
would  not  for  that  reason  be  either  bad 
grammar  or  bad  English.  Language 
and  logic  commonly  march  side  by  side: 
but  they  occasionally  part  company,  and 
when  this  takes  place,  idiom  ma.v  snap 
its  fingers  at  the  logicians.  For  accejited 
usage,  and  nothing  else,  is  the  standard 
of  lin.guistic  rectitude. 

From  obvious  composition  we  may  pass 
to  the  formation  of  new  words  by  means 
of  suffixes.  This  process  has  been  going 
on  for  so  many  ages  that  the  origin  of 
some  formative  elements  is  hopelessly 
obscure.  Others,  however,  are  demonstra- 
bly old  words  which,  being  frequently 
us('d  as  the  second  part  of  compounds, 
have  become  so  worn  dowm  in  form  and 
so  vague  in  significance  that  they  are  no 
longer  recognized  as  words,  hut  are  felt 
as  mere  suffixes.  Thus,  the  ending  -If/ 
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is  an  abraded  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
lie,  our  like  (compare  manly  with  man- 
like, godly  with  godlike).  So  -dom  (in 
kingdom,  martyrdom,  etc.)  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  dOm,  our  doom;  here  the  complete 
word  has  survived  in  a special  sense, 
but  is  no  longer  associated  \^:ith  the  suf- 
fix -dom  in  our  linguistic  consciousness. 
The  ending  -hood  (in  childhood,  widow- 
hood, etc.)  has,  of  course,  nothing  to 
do  with  the  noun  hood:  it  is  an  old 
hdld  (later  meaning  character,” 

^ position,”  station,”  and  the  like, 
which  has  long  been  obsolete  as  an  in- 
dei)endent  noun.  These  three  suffixes, 
-ly,  -dom,  and  -hood,  old  as  they  are,  are 
traceable,  step  by  step,  in  the  history  of 
our  language,  so  that  they  afford  us  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  observing  the 
process  by  which  an  independent  word 
may  sink  from  the  position  of  the  second 
member  of  a comi)ound  to  that  of  a mere 
derivative  ending.  To  King  Alfred 
cild  had  was  a comi>ound  word,  for  both 
parts  were  still  in  use  separately  as  sim- 
ple nouns.  To  us,  however,  childhood 
is  no  longer  a compound,  but  a mere 
derivative  of  child,  made  by  means  of  the 
abstract  suffix  -hood.  Historically  con- 
sidered, then,  derivation  by  means  of 
suffixes  is  a form  of  composition,  and  we 
should  expect  to  find  the  same  freedom 
existing  in  the  coinage  of  new  deriva- 
tives that  we  have  already  observed  in 
the  compounding  of  nouns. 

Here,  however,  an  important  limita- 
tion immediately  confronts  us.  English 
possesses  an  enormous  and  complicated 
system  of  suffixes,  old  and  young,  native 
and  foreign,  but  some  of  these  are  living 
and  some  are  dead.  A suffix  is  “ living  ” 
so  long  as  it  may  be  utilized  to  form 
new  words;  when  it  has  lost  that  power, 
it  is  dead,”  no  matter  how  numerous 
are  the  words  that  already  contain  it. 
In  testing  the  condition  of  a suffix  in 
this  regard,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  freedom  of  colloquial  speech.  Take, 
for  example,  the  adjective  suffix  -y.  This 
we  employ  with  the  utmost  nonchalance 
to  make  new  words  for  the  moment,  when- 
ever we  are  talking  carelessly,  without  the 
fear  of  the  dictionary  before  our  eyes. 
Tinder  such  circumstances  one  would  not 
hesitate  to  say  ‘‘It  smells  paini-y**  as 
well  as  " It  smells  fishy,"*  and  we  should 
not  l>e  surprised  to  hear  of  a toharrn-y 


flavw,”  a schoolma\im-y  air,*’  or  a 
mushroom-y  growth.”  These  particular 
adjectives  may  or  may  not  have  been 
used  before;  we  should  certainly  never 
think  of  coining  them  when  on  our 
dignity.  Yet  they  illustrate  our  point. 
They  show  that  the  suffix  -y  is  alive  and 
about  its  business,  though  perhaps  in  a 
humbler  capacity  than  in  days  of  old. 
Ascending  a step,  we  may  compare  such 
words  as  sporty,  horsey,  churchy,  homey, 
newsy,  and  viewy,  w’hich  occupy  a pre- 
carious and  discredited  place  in  the 
slangy  or  colloquial  purlieus  of  the 
established  vocabulary.  Another  step 
brings  us  to  shadowy,  stony,  woody,  fti7- 
lowy,  and  countless  other  adjectives 
which  are  firmly  fixed  in  literature  and 
dignified  a]>eech, — which  are  “ good  Eng- 
lish ” in  the  strictest  interpretation  of 
the  phrase.  Most  of  our  accepted  ad- 
jectives in  -y  were  formed  when  the  suf- 
fix was  in  full  vigor — that  is,  when  new 
formations  in  -y  found  ready  acceptance. 
To-day  the  case  is  altered.  Though  we 
may  use  the  ending  freely  in  undig- 
nified neologisms,  made  for  momentary 
purposes  and  not  intended  to  pass  into 
circulation,  we  feel  that  its  course  is 
nearly  run.  Now  and  then  a new  word 
in  -y  may  get  into  good  usage,  but  it  will 
usually  have  to  fight  for  its  life,  enter- 
ing the  sacred  precincts  through  the 
postern-gate  of  slang  or  vulgarism  and 
over  the  bodies  not  merely  of  the  purists, 
but  of  all  who  have  any  respect  for  their 
mother-tongue.  It  is  dangerous  to  dog- 
matize about  the  future  of  a new  word 
that  once  gets  a foothold  anywhere.  Yet 
one  may  at  least  be  permitted  to  hoi>e 
that  it  will  be  a long  time  before  homey, 
viewy,  and  newsy  will  become  acceptable 
to  good  writers  and  speakers. 

The  extremely  convenient  suffix  -less, 
^Svithout,”  which  seemed  at  one  time 
likely  to  lose  its  power  of  forming  new 
W’ords  except  in  poetry,  has  asserted  it- 
self of  late  in  a peculiar  and  interest- 
ing way  in  connection  with  mechanical 
and  other  inventions;  smokele^ss  pow- 
der, hammerless  gun,  horseless  carriage, 
chainless  bicycle.  The  only  limit  to 
such  formations  appears  to  be  that  of 
conciseness  and  euphony.  This  -less,  by- 
the-way,  illustrates  the  influence  of  ety- 
mological confusion  in  the  development 
of  language.  It  is  felt  as  identical  with 
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tlie  comparative  less,  minus, ” witli 
which,  however,  it  has  nothiiipr  to  do,  be- 
ing in  origin  the  old  adjective  leas,  “des- 
titute of,^^  connected  witli  the  verb  lose. 

Suffixes  which  are  in  full  vigor  for 
puqioses  of  word-coinage  are  ( tor  ad- 
verbs of  manner)  ; -ish(to  indicate  a slight 
degrt'c  or  a tendency:  as  in  qrcenish, 
irarmish)  ; -er  (to  designate  occupations : 
as  in  kalsominer)  \ in  mdcadamize , 

sterilize,  harvei/ize) ; -ian,  -ife,  and  so  on. 
We  may  pause  a moment  ovit  -ion  and 
-tie,  both  of  wliich  are  of  foreign  origin, 
yet  thoroughly  naturalized.  The  former 
(from  the  Latin)  may  be  seen  in  Dar- 
winian. Spencerian,  and  the  like.  So 
free  are  we  in  using  it  that  if  a person 
named  Weston  were  to  found  a sect,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  designate  his  ad- 
herents as  Wesfoni-ans. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  a recognized 
suffix  is  actuall,v  dead,  for,  at  any  mo- 
ment, some  adventurous  nwlogist  may 
galvanize  it  into  life.  Tolerably  safe 
examples  are  dom.  already  mentioned, 
-ih  (as  in  truth,  health,  warmth),  and 
-some  (as  in  winsome,  venturesome). 
Now  and  then  a jocose  formation  in  -dom 
is  put  forth, — such  as  boredom,  which 
has  met  with  more  favor  in  England 
than  in  America.  It  is  not  a particu- 
larly felicitous  coinage.  Far  more  satis- 
fying is  the  cleverly  descriptive  term 
employed  by  Aliss  Kingsh'y  when  she 
speaks  of  the  usual  ramsharkledom  of 
West-African  settlements.^’ 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  set  a limit 
to  the  employment  of  living  suffixes  in 
the  manufacture  of  new  words.  Goo<l 
taste,  a knowledge  of  the  existing  vo- 
cabulary, and  a feeling  for  the  genius 
of  the  language  are  the  only  guides,  and 
he  who  follows  them  is  not  much  tempt- 
ed to  innovation,  anyway.  One  prin- 
ciple, however,  has  a pretty  general  ap- 
plication: it  is  idle  to  form  a new  de- 
rivative when  the  language  already  pos- 
sesses a word  that  serves  the  purpose 
in  hand.  Take  the  old  suffix  -ness,  which 
is  freely  employed  to  make  abstract 
nouns  from  adjectives.  We  feel  no  need 
of  valorousness  or  patient  ness  or  deject- 
ed ness,  since  we  already  have  valor  and 
patience  and  dejection. 

We  have  yet  to  speak  of  tlie  boldest 
kind  of  word-coinage,  — tliat  in  which 
the  new  term  ajipears  to  be  made  by  a 


single  act  of  tlie  creative  instinct,  with- 
out regard  to  precedent.  It  is  a difficult 
category  to  discuss;  for  the  history  of 
such  terms  is  seldom  ascertainable,  and 
we  are  in  danger  of  referring  to  this  law- 
less group  a number  of  well-behaved 
formations  which  sprang  from  some  ob- 
scure or  forgotten  analog^y.  One  theory, 
liowever,  is  certain.  The  words  that  we 
ar(‘  he  re  contemplating  are  the  product 
of  laiiguage-mak(Ts  who  stood  in  no  awe 
of  the  dictionary.  ^lany  of  them  are 
doubtless  imitative,  and  thus  go  back  to 
one  of  the  first  principles  of  linguistic 
origins.  ^lost  of  them  have  passed  into 
the  current  vocabulary  from  slang  or 
from  uncultivated  local  dialects.  Others 
are  deliberately  manufactured  articles. — 
commonly,  but  not  always,  jocose.  The 
letter  B is  the  habitat  of  a surprising 
number  of  these  etymological  puzzk-s 
v:hich  cannot  be  referred  to  any  known 
root,  and  Dr.  Murray  has  made  a list  of 
some  of  th('m  in  one  of  his  most  interest- 
ing prefaces.  His  catalogue  includes — Ix'- 
sides  a good  many  terms  that  are  either 
rare  or  slangy — the  following  words 
which  no  purist  wouhl  think  of  attack- 
ing: hang,  blare,  blear,  blight,  blot,  blotch, 
bludgeon,  blunder,  blunt,  blur,  bluster, 
bother,  and  bounce.  ^lost  of  these  must 
have  an  undignified  origin,  and  may  well 
have  been  as  objectionable,  when  they 
first  ent<‘red  society,  as  the  latest  and 
least  refined  coinages  of  the  variety  stage 
are  to  us.  Yet  they  have  made  their 
place,  as  many  slang  words  are  making 
theirs  to-day.  Let  us  be  liumble,  then, 
and  not  too  intolerant  of  novelties.  The 
word  gas  was  a pure  invention,  though 
Van  Helmont  had  chaos  in  mind  wlien 
he  devised  it.  What  is  to  become  of 
chortle?  When  Lewis  Carroll  wrote, 

“O  fral)joiis  (lay!  C’allooh!  ('allay!*’ 
lie  rltortUd  in  his  joy, 

he  douhth'ss  anticipated  no  perjietuity 
for  his  queer  verb,  any  more  than  for  the 
equally  queer  and  almost  as  ingeni('>us  ad- 
jective frabjous.  But  chortle  tickled  the 
fancy  of  his  readers.  It  suggested  the 
gurgle  of  senile  exultation,  and  seemed, 
like  Shakspere’s  duke,  to  fill  a place." 
Hence  it  has  had  currency  enough  to  get 
into  one  large  dictionary,  and  in  time  it 
may  (establish  itself,  as  chuckle  and  gig- 
gle have  done. 
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SHE  stood  on  the  top  step  under  the 
porie  coch^e,  on  the  extreme  edge, 
so  that  the  toes  of  her  small  slip- 
pers extended  a little  over  it.  She  bent 
forward,  and  then  tipped  back  on  the  high 
exiguous  heels  again.  She  thought,  con- 
scicnce-striekenly,  that  this  was  not  a very 
suitable  thing  for  her  to  do  at  her  age 
— she  caught  Mrs.  Monckton‘s  surprised 
glance  as  the  footman  shut  the  door  of 
the  brougham — but  she  was  very  happy. 
And,  after  all,  she  was  not  so  very  old, 
and  what  had  happened  had  made  her 
feel  so  much  younger.  The  little-girl 
trick  fitted  her  mood  perfectly,  and  afford- 
ed her  unbounded  satisfaction.  She  re- 
mained seesawing  in  this  manner  as  she 
gazed  across  the  smooth,  fleckless  lawn 
of  the  well-kept  country  place,  and  over 
the  sea  reflecting  as  well  as  it  could,  with 
the  short  broken  waves,  the  absolutely 
cloudless  sky. 

Miss  Grace  Milton  was  experiencing 
one  of  those  moments  that  form  such 
items  in  the  debtor  and  creditor  account 
of  existence.  The  day  was  an  important 
one  in  her  life.  She  was  perfectly  happy, 
and  she  knew  it,  and  was  happy  in  her 
happiness.  Such  moments,  as  she  real- 
ized, were  few  and  far  bertween,  but  she 
also  understood  that  they  possessed  in 
addition  that  other  notable  angelic  prop- 
erty of  coming  very  often  unawares. 
She  knew  unmistakably  that  she  was 
happy,  and  did  not  propose  to  lose  a 
thrill  of  it.  The  cup  was  overflowing,  and 
she  wished  to  hold  it  up  and  catch  the 
sparkle  of  each  shining  drop  as  it 
brimmed  over.  A great  many  girls  had 
their  engagements  announced,”  but  it 
seemed  to  her  that  very  few  had  so  many 
reasons  for  satisfaction.  She  was  in 
love.  She  made  no  hesitation  about  ad- 
mitting this  to  herself,  and  now  allowing 
all  the  world  to  see  it.  She  had  been  in 
love  with  Otis  Russell  for  a long  time. 
But  formerly  she  had  not  acknowledged 
it  to  herself,  and  then  she  had  made 


every  effort  to  conceal  it  from  every 
one  else.  Now  she  seemed  to  obtain  ju??- 
tification  for  that  past — re-establishment 
in  her  own  esteem  — and  so  she  stood 
and  tipped  up  and  down  in  tlio  excess  of 
her  joy. 

Good-bye,  ]Mrs.  Monckton,”  she  bab- 
bled. ‘‘  It  was  so  dear  of  you  to  come 
to  see  me  because  you  heard.  And  to 
say  such  nice  things.  And  I do  congrat- 
ulate myself.” 

She  watched  the  carriage  as  it  disap- 
peared down  the  wide  swec‘p  of  the  drive, 
still  standing  on  the  step;  then  she  turn- 
ed and  contentedly  entered  the  house. 
There  was  the  added  element  of  surprise 
to  make  her  joy  the  more  vivid,  for  she 
had  waited  for  a long  time  without  hope 
— for  a longer  time  uncertainly.  When, 
the  evening  before,  they  had  been  left 
alone  in  the  shadows  under  the  trees 
which  the  brilliant  moonlight  made  so 
dark,  she  had  no  idea  of  what  he  was  go- 
ing to  say.  And  he  said  it  all  so  badly. 
The  memory  of  this  gave  her  new  plea- 
sure. She  would  not  have  had  him  say 
it  in  any  way  differently,  trippingly  or  in 
rounded  phrase.  His  stammering,  hesi- 
tating words  had  been  very  dear  to  her, 
and  made  it  all  .seem  more  tenderly  real. 
Then  they  sat  and  talked  and  told  each 
other  so  much.  The  review  of  a lifetime 
— of  two  lifetimes — is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a moment.  Childhood  was 
not  too  remote  a region  to  bo  explored, 
and  they  returned  with  many  amazing 
trophies  from  the  expedition.  An  as- 
tonishing similarity  of  taste  in  picture- 
books  and  ponies  in  the  past  clearly  es- 
tablished the  inevitability  of  the  pres- 
ent. And  so  they  worked  slowly  dowm 
to  the  time  when  he  had  been  engaged 
to  Suzanne  Benson.  As  Miss  Milton 
thought  of  this  she  sat  down  abruptly  be- 
fore the  piano  in  the  music-room,  which 
she  had  reached,  and  a frown  furrowed 
her  smooth  brow.  Indeed,  it  was  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  this  event  that  led  her 
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to  diseov’^er  that  she  loved  him — ^just  as 
sometimes  a sudden  blow  will  brinjj:  pain 
from  a bruise  that  has  hitherto  passed 
unnoticed.  She  had  been  jealous — jealous 
of  her  clever  brilliancy,  for  her  beauty 
was  a flaminjf  thing  disturbing  rather  than 
satisfying,  and  of  her  brilliant  cleverness 
that  was  so  much  in  accord  with  her 
beauty  that  it  seemed  a part  of  it.  f>u- 
zanne  was  clever  then,  and  now  her 
cleverness  had  come  to  be  so  recognized 
by  the  world  that  it  had  given  her  a name 
— the  clever  Mrs.  Catheart.’’  Miss  Mil- 
ton  could  not  understand  it.  Still,  “ the 
clever  Mrs.  Cathcart  ” seemed  to  obtain 
whatever  she  wished,  and  as  Miss  Mil- 
ton  understood  that  this  was  the  world’s 
measure  of  cleverness,  she  was  obliged  to 
accede  to  the  general  opinion. 

" Then  when  the  engagement  was  broken, 
Miss  Milton  remembered  the  tempest  of 
unconquerable  joy  that  overpowered  her. 
She  assured  herself  in  vain  that  it  could 
mean  nothing  to  her.  He  clearly  never 
thought  of  her,  never  spoke  to  her,  and 
yet — She  persevered  in  her  gladness, 
although  she  saw  his  dejected  looks,  al- 
though she  was  aware  that  even  Suzanne’s 
marriage  with  Louis  Cathcart,  who  was  a 
black  speck  in  his  own  golden  sun,  had 
not  changed  Russell’s  feelings  toward  her. 

The  clever  Mrs.  Cathcart  ” had  managed 
by  some  means  to  avf»id  his  contempt,  to 
escape  his  hatred.  By  some  means  she 
had  preserved  a respect  upon  which  love 
could  still  base  itself.  She  must  be 
clever,  Miss  Milton  thought. 

But  time,  although  it  had  not  weakened 
the  strength  of  Russell’s  beliefs,  had 
dulled  the  edge  of  his  adoration,  and  he 
had  been  able  to  escape  from  the  confining 
absorption  of  his  first  infatuation.  Al- 
ready Miss  Milton  saw  that  the  affair  had 
assumed  the  proportions  of  an  episode  ” 
in  his  mind.  She  saw  him  often,  and  a 
great  deal  had  happened.  They  had  become 
friends  by  such  insensible  degrees  that 
they  had  quite  failed  to  observe  that 
they  were  becoming  something  else.  To 
be  sure,  he  was  still  dominated  by  the 
“ Suzanne  ]\ryth,”  as  Miss  Milton  charac- 
terized it  to  herself,  but  it  was  only  be- 
fore a shrine  in  the  remote  recesses  of 
his  heart  that  he  offered  a somewhat  per- 
functory devotion. 

Russell  had  told  Miss  Milton  all  about 
it  the  night  before.  He  felt  in  a df)ubtfnl 


way  that  it  was  a re<iuireinent  of  the 
situation  that  the  “ incident  ” should  be 
pro|ierly  put  before  her. 

‘‘  I want  you  to  understand,”  he  said, 
slowly,  and  struggling  with  the  unac- 
customed difficulty  of  explaining  a men- 
tal state.  ‘‘  Of  course  I thought  that  I 
was  awfully  in  love  at  the  time — and  I 
was  in  a way.  I didn’t  know  then  that 
there  were  different  ways.  And  I was 
awfully  cut  up  when  she  threw  me  over.” 

M iss  Milton  sat  with  her  hand  in  his 
and  her  head  against  his  shoulder,  listen- 
ing rather  to  the  sound  of  his  voice  than 
to  the  words  that  he  was  speaking  for 
her  edification.  She  was  too  contented  to 
say  anything,  and  was  perfectly  willing  to 
go  on  listening. 

And  she  did,”  he  went  on.  “ There  is 
no  denying  that.  But  it  was  not  the  way 
it  might  appear.  She  was  not  to  blame. 
You  remember  how  poor  the  Bensons 
were,  and — well,  I hadn’t  much.  You 
know  that  I haven’t  much  now,  and  that’s 
the  reason  why  at  first — ” 

She  raised  her  disengaged  hand  and 
gently  placed  it  over  his  mouth.  With 
the  hand  that  was  not  holding  hers  he 
pressed  this  closer  against  his  lijw  and 
kissed  the  soft  palm. 

They  made  her  do  it.”  He  went  on, 
earnestly : “ She  told  me.  She  was  not  to 
blame  really.  No  girl  could  have  withstood 
the  situation,  and — and  truly  I believe 
that  I'd  have  thought  worse  of  her  now  if 
she  had.  Not  that  I didn’t  suffer  then,  or 
think  I did.  I want  you  to  know  it  all 
It  was  real  enough,  but  it  seems  distant 
and  haz>"  enough  now.  You  don’t  mind?” 

“ No,”  she  said,  dreamily,  and  really 
heeding  very  little  his  simple  confession, 
I don’t  mind.” 

And  the  farther  it  has  faded  into  the 
past,  the  more  I have  seen  how  right  she 
was  to  put  her  own  feelings  out  of  the 
question  and  come  to  the  aid  of  her 
family.” 

Mis?  Milton  laughed. 

“ Why  do  you  do  that  he  asked. 

T suppose,  for  one  reason.’’  she  said, 
“ because  I am  happy.” 

And  then,”  he  continued,  “ if  that 
hadn’t  happimed  this  wouldn’t,  and  I’d 
never  have  known — ” 

‘‘You’re  sure  you’d  rather?”  she  asked, 
suddenly  raising  her  head. 

“Rather!”  be  repeated  in  amazement. 
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‘ I was  only  telling  you  of  my  youthful 
follies,  as  a man  should,  and  also  letting 
you  know  that  there  wasn’t  anybody  to 
blame.  I’d  rather  it  were  so.  I don’t 
like  to  think  ill  of  people,  and  I think 
distinctly  well  of  Mrs.  Cathcart — ^when 
I do  think  of  her,  as  I have  to  do  when 
we  meet.” 

‘^And  at  other  times,”  insisted  Miss 
Milton. 

Only  when  something  brings  back 
the  past  and  she’s  a figure  in  it.” 

“ A pleasant  figure  ?”  inquired  Miss  Mil- 
ton  with  a little  pang  of  the  jealousy  that 
she  had  formerly  known. 

‘‘Well,  it’s  better  to  have  a pleasant 
one  than  the  ugliness  of  an  unpleasant 
one — ” 

Miss  Milton  sighed  and  settled  herself 
comfortably  against  his  arm.  She  was 
not  going  to  be  bothered  witli  any  figure 
of  the  past,  but  in  her  mind  was  a half- 
realized,  half  - formed  determination  to 
shatter  that  delusive  memory  at  a very 
early  x)eriod.  Perhaps  there  was  a large 
element  of  jealousy  in  it,  after  all,  but 
what  troubled  Miss  Milton  more  than 
anything  else  was  to  find  Russell  bestow- 
ing such  mistaken  thoughts  on  such  an 
unworthy  object. 

She  thought  of  this  now  as  she  sat  be- 
fore the  piano.  This  was  the  fact  on  which 
she  stumbled  on  the  threshold  of  her 
happiness,  and  much  as  one  might  kick 
a pebble  onward,  she  mentally  dribbled 
it  along.  But  she  was  not  sure  that  this 
very  defect  might  not  be  added  into  the 
sum  of  perfection.  She  tried  to  convince 
herself  that  she  was  not  vindictive,  but 
she  could  not  deny  that  it  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  set  Russell  right  about  the 
Suzanne  Benson  of  the  past,  the  “ clever 
Mrs.  Cathcart  ” of  the  present.  Now,  to 
be  sure,  he  loved  her  wholly,  as  she  knew, 
and  she  might  leave  to  her  former  rival 
the  insufficient  triumphs  of  memory. 
But  Russell  had  been  “ thrown  over,”  and 
he  should  be  avenged  even  if  she  herself 
had  profited  by  his  humiliation. 

Miss  Milton  sprang  up  lightly.  She 
had  triumphed  now — triumphed  in  fact, 
and  now  she  would  have  the  further 
triumph  of  destroying  this  meddling 
ideal.  This  was  not  revenge.  It  was  only 
justice.  Besides,  it  was  human  nature. 

She  heard  the  step  of  the  butler  on  the 
polished  wooden  desert  of  the  hall  floor 


between  the  oases  of  rugs.  People  had 
been  coming  all  the  morning  to  see  her — 
some  with  pretty  words  and  some  with 
pretty  gifts.  Certainly  it  was  one  of  the 
great  days  of  a girl’s  life,  and  now  she 
considered  she  had  only  to  lay  this  haunt- 
ing flimsy  ghost  in  Russell’s  mind,  and 
all  would  be  well.  There  would  be  only 
herself  in  all  the  wide  world,  and  all  the 
wide,  wide  world  just  for  themselves. 

“ Mrs.  Cathcart,”  announced  the  ser- 
vant at  the  door. 

Miss  Milton  looked  up  quickly.  And 
yet  she  reflected  instantaneously,  why 
should  she  be  surprised?  There  was  no 
open  enmity  between  herself  and  Mrs. 
Cathcart — indeed,  an  ostensible  friend- 
ship. There  was  nothing  unnatural  in 
Mrs.  Cathcart’s  coming  to  congratulate 
her  and  wish  her  joy,  even  if  she  were 
marrying  a discarded  suitor  of  her  own. 
Miss  Milton  bit  her  lip  impatiently  as  she 
thought  of  this,  and  the  determination 
to  set  Otis  Russell  right  about  this  wo- 
man gave  her  new  satisfaction. 

As  Mrs.  Cathcart  advanced  she  might 
have  serv’ed  as  a modern  Goddess  of  Suc- 
cess, for  whom  a prominent  place  would 
be  reserved  in  any  modern  pantheon. 
Her  rustling  garments  whispered  of 
opulence,  and  her  tinkling  adornments 
sounded  prosperity  to  the  world.  Though 
she  was  but  little  older  than  Miss  Mil- 
ton,  she  consciously  bore  herself  as  an 
older  woman  toward  a younger  girl.  She 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  conversation 
at  once,  and  though  she  stood  among  Miss 
Milton’s  own  tables  and  chairs,  she  es- 
tablished the  stage  direction  by  seating 
herself  so  that  Miss  Milton  could  have 
no  choice  in  the  place  she  took. 

If  Miss  Milton  allowed  herself  to  be 
thus  personally  conducted,  it  was  largely 
because  she  was  observing  Mrs.  Cathcart 
so  closely.  She  remembered  when  her 
hats  were  renewed  by  numberless  trans- 
plantings and  her  gowns  flourished  as 
hardy  perennials.  She  was  amused,  as  she 
always  was  when  she  observed  any  new 
proof  of  the  changed  condition.  The  hat 
was  a very  guidon  of  fashion,  and  her 
dress  with  each  swirl  indicated  clearly 
the  direction  in  which  the  current  of  the 
mode  was  setting. 

“I  only  heard  this  morning,”  Mrs. 
Cathcart  murmured,  as  she  advanced, 
“ and  I came  at  once.  Of  course,”  she 
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said,  wiili  a little  eareles.-.nes.s,  you  may 
think  it  strange/' 

replied  Miss  Milton,  slowly,  ‘‘I 
do  not  think  it  strange.” 

''  But,”  continued  Mrs.  Cathcart,  as  if 
^[iss  Milton  had  not  spoken,  the  cir- 
eunistances  are  certainly  unusual.  Of 
course,”  she  arlded,  with  an  air  of  great 
frankness.  ^^Otis  and  I were  engaged/’ 

I know,"  said  Miss  Milton. 

“You  are  a lucky  girl."  Mrs.  (’ath- 
cart  assured  her,  leaning  forward  on  the 
handle  of  her  parasol.  “ There  iii‘ver  was 
a dearer  fellow.  You  don't  know  hr»w 
fond  I " — she  h(‘sitated — “ was  (d'  him. 
I am  glad  that  you  are  g(dng  to  make 
him  happy,  and  you  will.” 

“I  shall  try,”  said  Miss  Milton,  dis- 
tantly, and  inwardly  resenting  the  fon-od 
intimacy  of  the  e(niversation. 

“Of  course  you  will,”  said  Mrs.  Cath- 
cart, heartily.  “I  think  that  1 could 
have  done  it  too." 

“I — ” Mi^s  Milton  began. 

“My  dear,”  interrupt(‘d  Mrs.  Cathcart, 
“ perhaps  it  seems  to  you  that  I am  talk- 
ing rather  freely.  Very  well;  my  posi- 
tion, I think,  gives  me  a greater  nearness 
than  the  rest  of  the  world.  I know  him 
very  well,  you  see.” 

Miss  Milton  inspected  the  other  care- 
fully, but  refrained  from  answering. 

“It  has  always  been  the  greatest  satis- 
faction to  me  that  Otis  Russell  thought 
well  of  me,”  Mrs.  Cathcart  resumed,  in  a 
clear  voice  that  was,  however,  a little 
lower  in  tone.  “ I eould  not  have  him 
think  in  any  other  way.  But  you  don’t 
like  me,”  she  added,  quickly. 

“ I don’t  know  why  you  say  that,"  the 
girl  responded.  “ Have  I ever  done  an.v- 
thing  to  make  you  think  so  f” 

“ No,”  the  other  replied,  lightly.  “ Hut 
I understand.  Do  you  know  what  I atn 
called?  ‘The  clever  Mrs.  Cathcart/  T 
haven’t  that  name  for  nothing.  And  T 
understand.  Otis  believes  in  you.  He 
will  believe  anything  that  you  tell  him.” 

“ Perhai)S,’’  said  Miss  Milton,  with  per- 
fect confidence. 

“You  will  say  unpleasant  tilings  about 
me.  You  will  do  more.  You  will  make 
him  believe  unpleasant  things  about  mo. 
Of  course  you  don’t  want  the  man  who 
loves  .you  to  think  as  well  of  any  woman 
as  Otis  Russell  still  thinks  of  me.’’ 

Mrs.  Cathcart  rose  as  she  spoke,  with 


a seriousness  that  >lie  had  not  slmwu 
hclore. 

“ 1 am  not  going,"  she*  said,  “ 1 — I may 
he  elever.  hut  I am  a little  excited.  Wliat 
I heard  this  morning*  was  sonu^thing  of 
a blow." 

Miss  Afiltoii  locked  up  ill  surprise. 

“ I un<!<Tstand  that  this  might  make 
a difference,"  th(‘  other  continued,  as  she 
moved  to  and  fro  before  Miss  Milton,  who 
ha*l  also  risen.  “ You  w’ould  naturally 
try  not  to  let  him  ht  lif  ve  in  me  as  he  has. 
Hut  1 cannot  allow  you  to  say  an.vthing.” 

Miss  Milton  drew  herself  up  coldly. 
As  her  body  grew  more  rigid  she  felt  her 
resolution  stiffening  to  resist  the  appeal 
that  slie  felt  would  follow.  She  would 
not  Vxar  it  any  longer.  She  would  not 
iMidure  the  humiliation  of  seeing  this 
(►tiuT  woman  praised  by  the  man  she 
loved,  when  she  knew  that  the  woman  did 
not  deserve  his  praise.  Surely  all  falsity 
was  wrong,  and  therefore  she  was  right 
in  unmasking  it.  Russell  should  know 
the  truth  at  last.  Airs.  Cathcart  would 
undoubtedly  assure  her  that  she  injured 
her  by  her  suspicions,  and  would  even 
try  to  prove  to  her  that  she  had  behaved 
with  nobility.  But  slie  would  not  be  led 
h.v  any  such  specious  pleading — she  would 
not  give  the  read.v  credence  that  Russell, 
manlike,  had  given  when  a pretty  woman 
was  concerned.  “ The  clever  Mrs.  Cath- 
cart " miglit  make  her  apjH^al  for  be- 
lief and  (‘ven  for  mercy  strongly  as  she 
might,  she  should  not  heed  her,  for 
it  would  Ih*  better  for  Russell  that  she 
should  not. 

“ I don’t  want  him  to  think  differently,” 
Mrs.  Cathcart  eontinuod,  passionatel.v. 
“ It  is  something  to  have  some  one  who 
thoroughly  believes  in  you,  and  I want 
Otis  to  go  on  believing  in  me.  You 
shall  not  influence  him  by  telling  him 
what  you  suspect  about  me.” 

She  looked  at  Aliss  Afilton  in  defiance. 
The  girl  glanced  up,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
two  w’omc*n  met  ehallengingly. 

“ A^ou  shall  not  tell  him,”  Airs,  (’ath- 
eart  repea ti'd,  firmly. 

“I  tliiiik,”  said  Aliss  Milton,  slowly  but 
diftcrmincdly,  “ that  .von  have  no  reason 
or  right  to  say  that.” 

“ Y"ou  intend,  then,”  the  other  demand- 
ed, “ to  make  him  believe  that  I am 
worth.v  of  his  consideration?" 

“If  1 think  that  you  are  not,  I do  not 
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see  why  I should  not  say  it,”  pursued 
Miss  Milton,  who  felt  at  bay  and  a little 
desperate  in  such  an  unusual  encounter. 

I do  not  want  him  to  think  too  well  of 
— of  any  woman,  and  particularly  when 
she  does  not  deserve  to  have  him  think 
well  of  her.” 

‘‘  As  you  think  of  me,”  commented  Mrs. 
Cathcart.  ‘‘  Still,  you  will  not  tell  him — 
will  not  influence  him,”  she  continued, 
confidently,  but  more  gently,  and  with 
the  faintest  dawning  of  a little  smile 
upon  her  thin,  welLshaped  lips. 

‘‘  You  are  mistaken,”  the  girl  said,  reso- 
lutely. 

“ No,”  Mrs.  Cathcart  responded,  very 
quietly.  “ No,  I am  not.  You  will  not 
tell  him  any  of  the  facts  that  you  think 
you  have  discovered  about  me.  I under- 
stand people.  I have  had  to  do  it  in  my 
life,”  and  she  jerked  her  pretty,  small  head 
impatiently.  “ I know  you  well  enough 
to  know  that  you  will  not.  What  do  you 
know  about  me  surely?” 

“ Nothing,”  replied  Miss  Milton,  shak- 
ing her  head. 

“ Nothing,”  repeated  Mrs.  Cathcart. 
" Then  what  you  would  say  would  be 
mere  surmise,  mere  conjecture.” 

Based  upon  what  I know  to  be  true,” 
Miss  Milton  replied,  speaking  with  the 
critical  impersonality  of  the  other.  ‘‘  But 
Otis  would  believe  me.  He  would  know 
that  I was  right  when  I made  him  see  it.” 

‘‘I  know  that,”  said  Mrs.  Cathcart, 
desperately.  “ That  is  the  reason  you 
must  be  silent.” 

Mrs.  Cathcart  sat  down  again,  while 
Miss  Milton  stood  before  her,  gazing  at 
her. 

You  acknowledge  that  all  is  mere  sus- 
picion and  unsupported  belief,”  said  Mrs.^ 
Cathcart,  looking  up.  ‘^Very  well;  all 
that  you  suspect  and  believe  is  true.” 

Miss  Milton,  with  a little  gasp  in  her 
astonishment,  sat  down. 

Yes,”  said  Mrs.  Cathcart,  deliberately, 
‘^the  worst  that  you  think  of  me  is  true, 
and  more.  I am  worldly,  mercenary — 
heartless,  if  you  will.  I am  a sham — a 
mockery — a whited  sepulchre.” 

She  laughed  a little  wildly. 

am  as  little  like  what  Otis  Russell 
thinks  of  me  as  possible.  And  yet  I do 
not  want  him  to  think  differently.  I am 
not  going  to  have  him  think  differently. 
I have  heard  that  there  are  people  who 
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wear  false  diamonds  and  keep  the  real 
ones  stored  in  a vault  at  their  jewellers’. 
The  fact  that  they  have  the  real  ones 
safely  put  away  makes  the  use  of  the 
paste  less  humiliating.  Very  well;  with 
me  it  is  like  that.  My  character  may  l>e 
false,  I may  be  paste,  but  I have  a 
greater  value  in  my  own  eyes  because  T 
have  that  opinion  of  myself  stored  away 
in  Otis  Russell’s  mind.  You  must  not 
disturb  it.  You  shall  not  touch  it.” 

Miss  Milton  gazed  at  the  speaker  in 
fascinated  and  amazed  silence. 

“ I suppose  that  he  has  told  you  that 
I said  that  I was  forced  to  do  as  I did  by 
my  family.  I did  say  that,  but  it  is  not 
true.  My  family,  as  you  understand, 
could  have  no  influence  with  me — no 
strength  to  compel  me.  What  I did  was 
by  my  own  desire — my  own  volition.  I 
fell  into  the  engagement  with  Otis  Russell 
because  I liked  him  and  I was  young. 
But  as  time  went  on,  as  I saw  that  all 
that  I could  expect  was  obscure  and  gen- 
teel poverty,  I was  frightened  by  the 
prospect.  I drew  back  from  it  in  hatred. 
I longed  for  what  wealth  has  to  give 
— ease,  power,  the  envy  of  the  world. 
With  Otis  Russell  I could  have  none  of 
these  things.  From  Louis  Cathcart  I 
could.  Engaged  as  I was,  I set  at  work, 
almost  unconsciously,  but  very  systemati- 
cally, to  attract  the  other’s  attention — to 
arouse  his  interest.  Otis,  in  his  generous 
credulity,  did  not  see  anything,  did  not 
suspect  anything.  I ^ threw  him  over,’ 
but  he  did  not  know  that  already  I was 
on  with  the  new  love,  if  I may  call  it 
so  ” — Mrs.  Cathcart  laughed  quickly 
and  harshly — “ before  I was  off  with  the 
old.  I told  Otis  that  we  were  too  poor 
to  marry,  that  nothing  could  come  of  it, 
that  the  engagement  had  better  be  ended, 
at  least  for  the  time — ” 

Miss  Milton  sat  in  amazement.  Mrs. 
Cathcart  was  certainly  not  making  the 
appeal  that  she  had  expected.  Indeed,  she 
was  confessing  everything — laying  bare 
her  heart  in  a way  that  she  had  never 
had  any  one  do  before,  in  a way  that 
frightened  her  now,  so  that  she  could  only 
sit  shrinking  and  staring. 

^‘Do  you  understand?  Do  you  see?” 
the  other  woman  continued,  I could 
not  have  been  more  calculating,  more 
false.  I will  not  attempt  a defence  and 
tell  you  that  the  deprivations  and  hu- 
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miliations  of  a poverty-stricken  life  made 
me  do  what  I did.  If  I had  been  differ- 
ent, I suppose  that  they  would  not  have 
made  me;  so  that  I have  no  defence, 
after  all.  I did  as  I did.  Tliat  is  all.  All 
that  you  thought  of  me,  all  that  you  think 
of  me,  is  true.  There  is  really  nothing 
to  be  said  in  extenuation.  I was  false 
to  him  in  deserting  him.  I was  false  in 
deceiving  him  afterward.  I admit  it. 
He  should  condemn  me,  desjiise  me.  He 
would,  if  he  knew  the  truth  as  you  know 
it  now.  And  yet  you  will  not  tell  him. 
I do  not  want  him  to  know.^’ 

Mrs.  Cathcart’s  eyes  flashed  brightly 
and  sharply.  She  even  laughed  a little  as 
she  looked  at  the  startled  girl  before  her. 

I have  surprised  you,’’  she  said;  “I 
have  terrified  you  a little.  It  isn’t  often 
during  a morning  call  that  one  receives 
such  an  outpouring  of  confidence.  Such 
a heart-to-heart  talk.  You  did  not  ex- 
pect, when  you  saw  me,  that  I was  going 
to  tell  you  my  secret — to  put  myself  in 
your  power.  Still,  when  I heard  this 
morning  I made  up  my  mind  that  I 
should  do  it.” 

Mrs.  Cathcart  eyed  the  shrinking  figure 
of  the  girl  with  sharp  inspection.  For  a 
moment  in  deep  reflection  she  tapped  the 
toe  of  her  shining  shoe  with  her  volumi- 
nous parasol;  then  she  rose. 

I don’t  believe  that  I have  anything 
more  to  say.  You  know  the  truth  now — 
all  the  truth — as  you  did  not  know  it 
before.  For  I have  told  you.  You  cannot 
doubt  any  longer.  You  are  certain  at 
last  as  to  what  I am.” 

“ But  why  did  you  tell  me  ?”  gasped 
Miss  Milton. 

Mrs.  Cathcart’s  lips  bent  with  her  little 
fleeting  smile. 

I felt  an  impulse  to  do  it,”  she  re- 
plied, easily.  “ Ah,  you  are  wondering 
that  I should  be  called  clever.  I don’t 
seem  so  to  you  now.  Very  well;  perhaps 
I am  not.  But  ” — she  paused  and  looked 
narrowly  at  the  other — I think  that  I 
am.  I like  you,  my  dear,”  she  said,  as 
she  stood  with  her  hand  outheld.  I 
haven’t  any  reason  for  doing  it,  but  I am 
clever  enough  at  least  to  understand  that 
you  are  a lady,  and  to  respect  you  for  it. 
Perhaps  if  I’d  had  more  of  a chance  I 
could  have  been  more  like  you.  I think 
that  I might.  The  fact  that  I can  under- 
stand you  makes  me  believe  it.  I think 


the  better  of  myself  for  being  able  to  do 
it.  No,  I’m  sure  that  I have  not  made  a 
mistake.” 

She  still  held  out  her  hand  and  slowly 
]\Iiss  Milton  took  it.  For  a moment  they 
stood  looking  at  one  another.  Mrs.  Cath- 
cart scrutinized  the  face  of  the  girl  with 
keen  intensity.  With  a short  little  satis- 
fied nod  she  at  last  withdrew  her  hand 
and  turned  away. 

“ I have  not  offered  my  congratulations 
yet,”  she  said.  I do  now,  sincerely.” 

She  moved  towards  the  door,  and  only 
turned  when  she  had  reached  it. 

“ Good-bye,”  she  murmured. 

:m  iss  Milton  did  not  stir,  but  sat 
staring  before  her.  She  heard  the  trip 
and  tap  of  ^Irs.  Cathcart’s  little  feet 
upon  the  floor  of  the  hallway  as  she 
made  her  way  out.  She  heard  the  roll 
of  \vhecls  and  the  brisk  clatter  of  the 
horse's  hoofs.  She  raised  her  head  quick- 
ly. There  was  decision  in  the  move- 
ment. The  long  i:>eriod  of  uncertain 
jealousy  was  ended.  She  knew  the  truth 
now.  No  doubt  need  restrain  her.  Mrs. 
Cathcart  had  said  it  herself  had  put  her- 
self in  her  power. 

iss  ^Milton  started. 

She  drew  back  m she  might  from  an 
obstruction  suddenly  seen  in  her  path.  As 
yet  she  did  not  quite  realize  what  had 
startled  her.  Tell  him?  Should  she  tell 
him?  At  the  moment  she  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  do  it,  she  felt  a sudden  re- 
straint— a sudden  inability  to  do  it.  She 
knew  the  tru^h  at  last.  Should  she  use 
this?  Could  she  use  it?  Instantly  Mrs. 
Cathcart’s  w^ords  came  back  to  her:  I 
was  going  to  tell  you  my  secret — to  put 
myself  in  your  power.”  Miss  Milton 
.stood  up.  She  took  a step  forward  almost 
as  if  she  were  feeling  her  way  in  the  dark, 
and  then  she  paused.  Could  she  tell  now  ? 
Already  there  was  in  her  mind  the  stuff 
from  which  resolutions  are  formed.  Be- 
fore she  had  decided  she  knew  what  she 
would  decide.  She  could  not  repeat  what 
this  other  woman  had  poured  out  so 
lavishly — recklessly.  She  had  not  asked 
for  quarter,  but  she  was  none  the  less 
her  captive.  Could  she  tell?  Miss  Mil- 
ton  put  her  hand  up  to  her  head.  What 
had  been  fair  fighting  before  was  dif- 
ferent now.  What  she  suspected  she 
might  tell — but  what  she  had  been  told? 
The  situation  was  changed,  very  much 
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changed,  and  Mrs.  Cathcart  had  changed 
it  by  what  she  had  done.  The  “ clever 
Mrs.  Cathcart.”  Miss  Milton  remember- 
ed what  she  had  said : “ I’m  sure  that  I 
have  not  made  a mistake.”  And  had 
she?  Could  she  tell  any  more  than  she 
could  retain  something  that  had  come 
into  her  possession  perhaps  against  her 
will.  This  confidence  had  been  forced 
upon  her,  but  must  it  not  be  guarded? 
Henceforward  must  not  the  woman  be 
safe  in  her  hands?  Should  she  not  be 
obliged  almost  to  defend  her?  And  Otis 
Russell — 

An  hour  later,  under  the  trees  where 
they  had  sat  the  night  before,  she  sat 
again  with  him  beside  her.  Only  it  was 


high  clear  noon  now,  and  instead  of  the 
silver  moonlight  the  golden  sunshine  fell 
on  the  lawn,  making  the  shadows  sharper, 
though  not  so  dark. 

She  was  telling  him  of  the  morning, 
while  he  listened  attentively. 

“And  Mrs.  Cathcart  came,”  she  said, 
slowly. 

“ Oh,”  he  replied.  “ The  clever  Mrs. 
Cathcart.” 

“Yes,”  she  rejx^ated,  with  a little  sigh. 
“ the  clever  Mrs.  Cathcart.” 

He  watched  her  closely. 

“ You  do  not  say  anything,”  he  said. 

“ I haven’t  anything  to  say,”  she  re- 
plied, as  she  got  up,  with  her  hand  linger- 
ingly on  his  shoulder.  “ I must  dress  now 
if  we  are  going  to  ride  before  lunch.” 


Dust  and  the  Soul 

BV  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 

OUT  of  the  depths  the  star-dust  drew. 

Out  of  the  primal  pulse  in  space 
That  at  the  Word  took  shape  and  place. 
Refined  through  great  and  fervent  heat 
To  purpling  light,  to  rounded  grace. 

Out  of  the  dust  we  gathered  life. 

We  from  the  pulses  of  the  dust 
That  whirls  upon  the  windy  gust. 

That  still  to  meet  the  world  of  eky 
Aspires  in  every  grass-blade’s  thrust. 


The  grass,  the  flint,  the  flower,  is  one 
With  our  own  substance,  we  who  are 
The  little  brothers  of  the  star 
That  through  the  outer  universe 
On  mighty  lines  rolls  free  and  far. 

Yet  one  with  star-dust  though  the  frame. 
The  spirit  which  Informs  its  clod 
Is  that  of  the  archangels  shod 
With  fire.  His  flaming  ministers, 

And  but  the  living  breath  of  God! 
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Now  tho  other  man  was  a dare-devil 
who  went  by  the  name  of  ‘‘  the  Bhule/’ 

He  had  insisted  on  being  prominent  in 
the  most  disagreeable  manner,  and  the 
l)eopIe  in  Ilooser  City  and  Deadville  got 
down  sick  about  it.  With  “ a couple  of 
pals  ’’  he  held  up  the  Deadville  Express, 
shot  the  conductor  and  engineer,  and  loot- 
ed the  baggage  - car.  The  couple  of 
pals  dangled  their  legs  in  free  air  from 
the  same  tree — but  the  Blade  cut  keen 
and  away! 

He  rode  his  bronco  up  at  full  noon 
before  the  Deadville  Square  Bank,  threw 
his  lines  on  the  pony’s  neck,  stalked  in 
and  held  two  cold  Derringers  at  the 
cashier’s  and  paying-teller’s  noses;  they 
planked  him  down  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars in  gold,  neat  as  though  he  had  drawn 
them  his  check!  He  covered  both  men 
until  he  got  to  the  door,  and  then  he 
bolted.  It  was  his  boldest,  narrowest 
trick.  He  had  swell  tastes,  too,  and  va- 
moosed the  West  until  he  had  blown  in 
every  blamed  copper  of  the  whole  twenty 
thousand,  and  then  he  came  back. 

While  the  Blade  was  away  frisking 
his  dollars,  another  chap,  called  Murky 
Shorts,  was  self-constituted  guardian  of 
the  peace  in  Ilooser  City  and  Deadville. 

These  places  couldn’t  stomach  any- 
thing like  regular  surveillance,  and  if  it 
hadn’t  been  for  daring  thefts  everywhere, 
and  that  ever>^body  was  fairly  obliged  to 
sit  on  his  gold  when  the  Blade  was  in 
town,  why.  Murky  would  have  been  just 
turned  out  to  die  for  lack  of  use.  As  it 
was,  the  town  authorities  (or  so  called) 
said  to  Murky,  Get  us  the  Blade,  Mr. 
Shorts,  dead  or  alive,  and  it  won’t  be 
any  the  worse  for  your  pocket  or  your 
reputation.” 

The  Blade’s  absence  from  the  West  was 
short  and,  to  his  friends  behind  him, 
sweet.  Murky,  though  he  hadn’t  been 
expecting  to  see  the  Blade,  wasn’t  exactly 
surprised  to  learn,  by  a little  ee-vent  ” 
or  two,  that  the  thief  was  among  ’em 
again ! These  ee-vents  ” — in  the  point  of 
fact,  of  robberies  to  amounts  of  from 
$30  to  $100,000 — were  varied  and  impar- 
tial between  Hooser  City  and  Deadville. 
The  two  towns  lay  distant  from  each  oth- 
er by  fifty  miles  of  wild,  unbroken  plains. 

Now  things  got  to  be  too  hot  for 
Murky,  and  he  just  trun  up  his  hands  ” 
and  sent  to  ’Frisco  for  Frenchy. 


Fr(‘iicliy  Galiiiter  came  to  town.  It 
was  like  an  old  song,  only  he  came  in- 
cog/’ and  wouldn’t  have  a red  stripe 
painted  anywhere — naturally.  He  laid  as 
low  as  primitive  rock.  No  one  knew  he 
was  in  Deadville,  except,  of  course,  poor 
^lurky,  over  in  Hooser  (’ity. 

He  was  dying  to  get  a peep  at  the  ce- 
lebrity; but  Frenchy  sent  him  word  across 
the  plains:  ‘‘Never  mind  seeing  me! 
See  the  Blade — and  pay  to  do  it,  if  you 
stake  your  bottom  dollar!” 

Just  at  this  time  the  White  Stone 
^line  in  Hooser  City  had  bought  specie — 
and  didn’t  keep  it  twenty-four  hours! 
The  robbery  was  as  neat  (Frenchy  said) 
as  though  the  Blade  had  cut  it  out  of 
paper  to  amuse  a child! 

Poor  ^lurky  couldn’t  put  his  hand  on 
a fact;  he’d  just  wind  a thread  to  a knot, 
and  then  the  Blade  would  cut  the  knot 
straight  through,  and  leave  Murky  hold- 
ing a lot  of  dangling  ends. 

Then  the  Blade  rung  in  a little  song 
and  dance  which  hit  every^body  in  Dead- 
ville hard. 

The  Blazes  Hotel  was  running  a poker 
match  against  the  “Red  Light”  joint; 
and  every  night  the  same  old  gang 
played  for  the  crowd.  They  played  on  a 
table  in  the  big  room  in  sight  of  all,  and 
the  game  was  a thousand-dollar  ante. 

The  men  were  roped  in  and  guarded; 
there  wasn’t  a chip  on  the  table — ^nothing 
but  cool  yellow  stuff  and  bills. 

They  lit  the  blamed  hall  with  a row  of 
lanterns  run  round  the  room  on  a rope. 
It  was  a fool  light,  anyhow,  a poor 
one,  and  just  as  a man  was  paying  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  draw  cards  — why, 
plank ! the  rope  gave  way  in  half  a dozen 
places  round  the  room,  and  smash  went 
lanterns  and  all  to  the  fioor;  the  place 
was  dark  as  Egypt. 

When  the  crowd  got  through  yelling, 
and  swearing,  and  grabbing,  and  stamped- 
ing— there  were  more  than  two  hundred 
people  in  the  room — why,  somebody  had 
skinned  under  the  rope  and  out.  The 
w’hole  blasted  business  was  wiped  clean 
as  a whistle  of  stakes  and  pool. 

Frenchy  Gal  inter  said  “ he  guessed  the 
Blade  would  transfer,  and  he  intended 
to  anticipate  him  in  Hooser  City.”  He 
fixed  up  the  business  with  Murky.  Just 
come  along  over  here  to  Deadville,  will 
you  ?”  he  wrote,  “ and  get  into  my  shoes. 
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I’ll  go  over  and  give  the  Blade  a Christ- 
mas-stocking  surprise  at  Hooser;  meet 
him  at  the  train!”  (This  was  a joke,  as 
there  wasn’t  any  train  within  a hundred 
miles  of  Hooser.)  Murky,  of  course,  took 
whatever  medicine  the  captain  fixed, 
swallowed  it  like  a man,  and  decamped 
at  once.  Each  man  then  left  his  city  at 
the  same  hour — Murky  bound  for  Dead- 
ville,  and  Galinter  for  Hooser  City. 
They  were  to  meet  (if  they  had  the  luck) 
midway,  bunk  together  for  the  night, 
and  shake  hands  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives,  and  then  pass  along. 

It  gets  desperately  cold  after  sundown 
on  the  plains.  A man  could  freeze  with- 
out much  trouble.  There  was  a heavy 
frost  on  this  night,  as  luck  had  it  for  the 
poor  devils,  and  the  night  was  black  as 
pot.  Along  toward  the  time  they  should 
have  met,  Frenchy  stopped  and  hollered 
‘‘  Mur-ky !”  And  you  can  bet  your  last 
mill  but  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  word 
come  back  clear  as  glass,  ^‘Frenchy!” 
across  the  night,  ‘‘  Hel-lo !” 

Then  Mr.  Galinter  drew«up  his  horse; 
his  hands  were  stiff  as  sticks  with  cold. 
The  two  men  shook,”  and  Murky  said 
he  held  it  to  be  “ the  great  event  of  his 
life  to  meet  Frenchy  ” — and  he  swore  at 
the  dark. 

There  wasn’t  anything  to  light  in  the 
way  of  fire,  nor  anything  to  eat  but  some 
cold  vittles  that  each  man  had  strapped 
up  in  the  blanket  back  of  his  bronco’s 
saddle. 

They  weighted  the  horses’  bridles,  made 
them  secure,  then  sat  down  knee  to  knee 
on  the  mid-prairie  to  talk  about  the 
Blade,”  to  compare  notes  and  sketch  their 
future  plans. 

My  opinion  is,”  Murky  respectfully 
said,  that  you’re  turning  the  cream  all 
out  to  me !” 

Which  is — ?”  the  other  man  ques- 
tioned. 

‘‘Why,  that  the  Blade  isn’t  going  to 
stir  his  pins  from  Deadville!  He  isn’t 
going  to  Hooser — ^you’re  leaving  him  be- 
hind you.” 

“Well,  it  won’t  be  because  he’s  on  to 
my  move/'  said  Galinter,  confidentially, 
“ for  he  wasn’t  on  to  it.  He  didn’t  know 
I was  in  town.” 

“ Just  the  same,”  Murky  insisted,  “ I 
bet  you  seven  to  one  he  isn’t  going  to 
see  Hooser  City  for  this  next  six  months; 


you’ll  have  your  trip  for  your  pony’s 
shoes.  Nothing  more.” 

Galinter  of  course  saw  through  the 
professional  jealousy  in  this;  and  though 
he  wasn’t  shaken  in  his  belief,  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  Murky’s  keenness.  Murky 
went  on  to  say: 

“ I tell  you  further  that  I shall  never 
run  the  Blade  in.  I own  up,  and  if  you 
don’t  do  it,  no  one  will.  By-the-bye,  do 
you  take  my  little  bet  of  seven  to  one 
that  the  Blade  isn’t  going  to  Hooser?” 

Frenchy  did. 

“ Well,  here’s  another  to  keep  that  com- 
pany: I bet  ten  to  one  that  you  squeeze 
the  Blade  before  twenty-four  hours  are 
cold.” 

Frenchy  laughed.  “ That,”  he  said, 
“ is  what  I’m  living  to  do,  old  man ; you 
won’t  mind  if  I pass  that  bet.” 

So  they  let  that  bet  go  by.  Murky 
told  Frenchy  page  and  chapter  of  the 
Blade’s  loots,  and  seemed  to  read  him  all 
his  secrets  to  a neatness  that  made  the 
San  Francisco  detective  stare  through 
the  dark. 

“ By  blank !”  he  said,  “ you’re  a keen 
eye!  I did  the  wrong  thing  to  draw  you 
out  of  Hooser  City!  You’re  a wonder — 
man!”  Murky  was  nodding  like  a man- 
darin, he  was  so  pleased. 

“ Saving  your  presence,”  he  grinned, 
“ I believe  I’m  on  to  his  dodges  a bit.” 

Frenchy,  as  he  listened  to  the  way 
Murky  talked  about  theft,  was  afraid  he 
was  getting  old,  or  going  crazy,  or  some- 
thing. He’d  never  seen  keener  work.  “ I 
can’t  understand,”  he  muttered,  “why 
you  have  failed  so  far.”  He  didn’t  act- 
ually get  up  and  bow  to  Murky,  how- 
ever, or  let  him  know  how  humble  he  felt. 

They  lit  their  cigars,  and  each  man  of 
them  studied  the  other  by  the  cigars’ 
light.  Their  silver  badges  twinkled  out 
from  their  waistcoats  as  though  they 
were  saluting  each  other  as  well. 

Then  the  friends  decided  to  “ roll,” 
which  was  done  in  this  fashion:  they 
spread  their  two  blankets  out  on  top  of 
each  other;  then  a man  got  at  either  end 
of  the  woollens,  wound  himself  fast,  and 
rolled  toward  his  companion.  So  the  two 
lay  at  length,  head  to  head,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  foot  to  foot — even  their  mouths 
were  done  up — ^keeping  each  other  warm 
with  wool  blankets  and  the  heat  of  their 
bodies. 
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The  broncos  never  budged,  but  stood  as 
they  were,  haltered  for  the  night,  to  the 
men’s  feet.  The  last  thing  that  Murky 
said  was : 

‘‘  Captain,  do  you  know,  I have  an  idea 
the  Blade  wasn’t  in  that  poker  deal — not 
personally,  at  least.  I believe  he  was  in 
Hooser  City  at  the  time.” 

Frenchy  pooh-poohed  at  him,  and  got 
really  stirred  up,  and  held  forth  for  a 
while  on  his  own  hook.  And  of  course 
Murky  listened  respectfully.  It  wasn’t 
often  that  Frenchy  would  condescend  to 
“ talk  shop,”  and  it  was  a real  education 
in  the  tracking  of  crime  to  hear  his 
‘‘  ways  and  means  ” primer. 

There  was  no  one  but  their  living 
selves  in  the  whole  blamed  wilderness  of 
plains,  and  many  kinds  of  danger  pos- 
sible to  sneak  on  to  them — the  Indians 
were  lively  as  hot  peas  those  days,  and 
there  were  prairie-wolves,  too,  though 
rare.  But  the  pals  slept  right  through 
in  the  dead  cold ; and  the  broncos’ 
coats  were  white  with  frost,  and  a little 
fine  hair  of  frost  lay  over  the  blanket. 

Frenchy  woke  with  the  dawn  and 
stirred,  and  somehow  couldn’t  roll  out  of 
his  wad  of  wool  so  quickly  as  he  wished. 

**Well,  my  stars!”  he  exclaimed,  add- 
ing some  further  vigorous  language.  He 
was  handcuffed,  locked  handcuffed;  he 
wriggled  out  of  his  roll  finally. 

‘‘  You’re  the  Blade,”  he  said  to  the  man 
who  stood  grinning  by  the  broncos. 

‘‘Well,  I didn’t  christen  myself,”  said 
the  other,  laughing. 

Frenchy  Galinter  laughed  out  too;  he 
couldn’t  help  it.  Then  he  grew  sober. 
He  looked  at  his  toes  and  rattled  his 
chains.  He  said,  “ These  are  my  own 
jewels,  I judge?”  He  was  fastened  in  his 
own  particular  set  of  handcuffs  that  he 
always  carried.  “ I didn’t  know,”  Ga- 
linter said,  “that  these  grips  were  war- 
ranted to  work  on  a sleeping  man — with- 
out waking  him.” 

The  Blade  roared.  He  had  two  Der- 
ringers at  his  belt;  he  patted  them  like 
as  though  they  were  babies. 

“Your  steel  is  all  right,  too,”  he  said. 
“You  always  meant  this  barrel  for  me, 
didn’t  you — Galinter?” 

The  captain  nodded.  “Yes,  from  the 
other  end.” 

“Thanks,’'  grinned  the  thief;  “it  isn’t 
just  the  same  to  me.” 

Vot.  ~No.6.^*3 -40 


Frenchy  had  a cold  shiver.  As  he 
looked  at  the  Blade  standing  there,  six 
foot  four  long  and  three  foot  broad, 
smiling  as  pleasantly  as  a basket  of  chips, 
and  straight  as  a pine,  he  didn’t  dare 
think  what  his  civilian  clothes  meant, 
and  his  badge. 

But  the  Blade  knew  every  card  that 
was  out.  He  grew  black  as  midnight, 
and  threw  back  his  head  as  if  he  realized 
all  that  Galinter  wondered,  patting  the 
sleeping  children  at  his  belt. 

“ Just  recall  that  you  ain’t  a question- 
mark,  Frenchy,”  he  said,  very  low.  “ What 
you’ve  got  to  learn  now  is,  not  to  bring 
things  to  a full  stop.  You  want  to  know 
how  to  keep  your  soul  inside  your  jacket. 
Savvy  ?” 

“ Oh,  I throw  up  my  hands !”  Galinter 
admitted. 

“ I’ll  let  you  off  from  the  gesture  ” (the 
Blade  was  cheerful) ; “ your  hands  are 
too  blamed  heavy.” 

“ It’s  your  jack-pot,  my  man,  all  right. 
And  now  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  Ga- 
linter asked  him. 

The  Blade  was  fingering  the  bridles  of 
the  ponies  with  no  preference.  “ I like 
my  horse  well  enough,”  he  said,  as  though 
reflecting. 

“ You  can  lead  my  pony  behind,” 
Frenchy  told  him;  “he  leads  well 
enough.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  lead  him;  you  haven’t 
lost  your  knee  grip,  have  you?”  the  Blade 
asked,  and  came  over  to  Galinter  and 
helped  him  up  to  his  feet. 

Frenchy  Galinter  didn’t  know  whether 
the  Blade  was  going  to  leave  him  there  to 
rot  or  blow  his  brains  out,  but  he  didn’t 
show  a hair  of  fright.  Meanwhile  he 
was  staring  the  thief  up  and  down — 
eyes,  mouth;  he  was  drawing  his  picture 
deep, 

“ Do  you  think  you’ll  know  me  when 
you  see  me  again?”  the  Blade  asked. 

“ I hope  indeed  I shall !”  Galinter  said, 
steady  as  a rock. 

“Which  means.”  said  the  Blade,  “that 
you  ain’t  afraid  of  going  to  a bad 
place  when  you  die.”  He  was  full  of  the 
joke  of  it.  His  eyes  had  sparkles  snap- 
ping in  them,  and  his  lips  twitched. 

Before  the  detective  knew  it  the  hand- 
cuffs were  knocked  off  his  wrists;  he  put 
his  hands  into  his  pockets. 

“ There  is  nothing  but  whiskey  and 
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bread  for  breakfast,”  the  Blade  said, 
but  here’s  to  you,  old  sleuth  I” 

They  broke  bread  and  wet  their  gullets 
again  together,  Galinter  knowing  he  was 
feeding  with  a red-handed  villain — and 
how  deep  the  color  was,  this  morning,  he 
wouldn’t  let  himself  guess. 

Meanwhile  the  Blade  was  passing  the 
word  back  and  forth,  cheerful  as  a 
county  fair.  He  thanked  Frenchy  for  let- 
ting him  in  on  all  his  little  games — and, 
You  can  shake  hands  with  yourself  over 
the  fact,”  the  Blade  said,  that  I haven’t 
lied  a lie  to  you.  Everything  I told  you 
about  Hooser  City  was  gospel  truth.  I 
have  shaken  the  dust  of  it  from  me  for- 
ever,” he  said,  and  since  they  lynched 
^ Hurry-and-all  Bob,’  I’ve  soured  on  the 
place,  so  I don’t  mind  giving  you  a little 
ancient  history.” 

Galinter  said  afterwards  that  the 
Blade  was  ^‘handsome  as  a picture,”  and 
set  up  to  kill,”  and  he  meant  it  the  way 
it  sounds: 

I didn’t  superintend  the  poker  busi- 
ness in  Deadville,  as  you  see,  but  it  don’t 
do  discredit  to  my  pals — does  it?” 

All  Galinter  was  thinking  of  was 
Murky.  Where  to  heaven  or  hell  was  he? 
He  knew  he  couldn’t  spring  on  the  Blade 
and  throttle  him.  It  would  have  been 
like  rushing  with  a teacup  into  a fiery 
furnace — he  would  have  been  swished  up 
in  the  flame. 

“ Well,”  the  detective  said,  as  he  put 
up  the  flasks,  “ what’s  your  next  move  ?” 

‘‘  Right  along,”  returned  the  thief. 
“ You  were  making  a little  trip  to  Hooser 
City  when  I met  you,  weren’t  you?  Well, 
I’m  set  out  for  Deadville,  and  though  I 
hate  to  break  up  our  pleasant  little  visit, 
we’ll  have  to  part.” 

“Well?”  said  Galinter  again,  and  wait- 
ed, looking  for  death. 

“ Well,”  the  Blade  grinned  back,  “ I’ve 
left  you  your  cartridges  in  your  left-hand 
coat  pocket.  You’ve  got  half  a dozen.” 

He  led  Galin tor’s  pony  up  to  him. 
“Now  sling  a leg  over,  old  man.”  (Was 
it  a gauntlet?  Was  the  Blade  going  to 
shoot  him  running?) 

“Look  here” — the  detective  got  ner- 
vous and  cursed — “ I’m  no  liver-heart, 
but  I’m  not  going  to  budge  until  I see 


your  hand.  What  have  you  got?  I’m 
going  to  die  with  my  eyes  open.” 

The  Blade  grew  black  again,  that  mid- 
night blackness  he  always  had  when  he 
was  mad.  “ Who’s  talkin’  of  dying  ?”  he 
growled.  “ I don’t  sleep  neck  to  neck 
with  a man  in  God’s  free  plains,  and  keep 
warm  when  he’s  warm,  and  cold  when 
he’s  cold,  and  then  shoot  him  after  break- 
fast. Do  you  ?” 

Galinter  stared. 

“ Do  you  ?”  the  Blade  asked  again,  sol- 
emnly. “ Now  get  up!”  Frenchy  clinjbed 
on  to  his  pony,  which  was  kicking  by  this 
like  a windmill.  The  Blade  swung  up 
on  his  brute.  He  drew  both  Derringers, 
and  he  yanked  Frenchy ’s  out  to  him; 
handed  it  over,  loaded  to  the  plimsoll. 

“ Captain  Magruder  was  all  but 
skinned  alive  by  the  Indians  last  week,” 
the  Blade  said,  “ right  about  here,  and  I 
guess  our  skins  ain’t  too  tough  not  to 
tempt  them.  You’ll  want  your  gun,  Mr. 
Galinter.” 

The  detective  took  it,  and  the  Blade 
sat  up  straight  as  a candle  on  his  horse, 
clutching  his  pony  by  the  knees;  and 
drawing  his  own  pistol,  he  cocked  it. 

“ Now,”  he  said,  “ I’m  an  honest  man 
from  here  to  Deadville,  as  you’ll  be  glad 
to  hear,  and  I guess  you’re  the  same  to 
Hooser.” 

“ I’ll  wheel  and  ride,”  said  Frenchy, 
sliort  between  his  teeth,  “ s’  help  me !” 

The  Blade  put  up  his  weapon.  “ The 
honor’s  mine!”  He  gave  a laugh  and  a 
little  bow. 

Now  between  them  not  a word  of 
Murky  had  passed,  and  yet — both  knew. 

Blade  wheeled  like  a flash,  and  Frenchy 
wheeled.  Not  a sign  was  further  called, 
and  each  man  ro<le  his  trail  with  that 
strange  sense  of  honor  behind  and  be- 
tween them. 

And  Murky?  Poor  devil!  He  said  all 
his  life,  “ See  Galinter  and  die,”  and  he 
died  before  he  saw  him.  Galinter  found 
him  well  on,  laid  to  the  road-side  neatly 
and  quietly.  There  was  a note  stuck  on 
his  boot: 

“ Done  in  self-defence.  I had  to  choose 
between  Murky  and  Galinter,  and  (worse 
luck  for  me)  I’ve  left  the  better  man.” 

Which  was,  in  its  way,  a compliment. 
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The  Chantey- man 

BY  H,  PHELPS  \VH  IT  MARSH 


The  now  old-fashioned  sea  chanteys* 
hark  back  to  such  a remote  period 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  when 
or  whence  they  originated,  but  in  the 
language  of  the  sea,  “ chantey  ” means  a 
working-song.  Unfortunately  these  pure- 
ly salt-water  songs  were  unwritten,  being 
merely  handed  down  from  one  generation 
of  sailors  to  another,  so  that  we  cannot 
go  farther  back  than  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  living  seaman. 

Before  the  steam  age,  before  the  steam- 
propeller,  the  steam-winch,  and  the  don- 
key-engine had  cut  down  the  sailor’s  pro- 
fessional value,  all  work  aboard  ship  was 
done  by  hand,  and  to  the  deep-water  ” 
sailor,  or  “ wind-jammer,”  the  chantey 
was  as  necessary  as  a military  band  is  to 
a regiment.  As  the  weary  foot-soldier 
is  encouraged  to  further  effort  by  the  in- 
spiriting strains  of  martial  music,  so  the 
sailor  is  cheered  and  helped  in  his  la- 
bors by  his  hauling-songs. 

But  the  chantey  has  for  its  foundation 
something  more  substantial  than  its  en- 
livening qualities.  Excepting  in  men-of- 
war,  there  is  seldom  a suflSciently  large 
crew  to  tally  on  to  the  topsail-halyards, 
for  instance,  and  walk  away  with  them; 
the  hoisting,  therefore,  has  to  be  accom- 
plished by  a series  of  pulls,  and  in  all 
probability  the  chantey  was  first  used  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  unity  in  pulling. 
It  has  the  same  end,  indeed,  as  the  ordi- 
nary singing  out  ” which  accompanies 
all  kinds  of  united  effort  on  shipboard, 
namely,  that  of  hauling,  pushing,  or  lift- 
ing together. 

While  there  is  scarcely  any  kind  of 
sailor’s  work,  whether  it  be  holystoning 
decks,  hauling  up  the  bunt  of  a main- 
sail, or  stowing  cargo,  that  has  not  its 
own  appropriate  chanteys,  the  principal 
ones  may  be  classed  under  two  heads — 
the  capstan  or  windlass  chanteys,  and 
those  used  when  hauling  up  the  ropes. 

* Pronounced  shanties,  and  sometinies  so 
written. 


All  have  a line  or  two  of  solo  and  a 
chorus,  the  latter  being  the  principal 
part,  and  each  is  built  and  set  to  a time 
and  tune  peculiarly  suited  to  its  needs. 

The  soloists  are  known  as  chantey-men, 
and  they  are  usually  the  older  men  of  the 
forecastle.  Time  was  when  no  ship’s 
crew  was  complete  without  three  or 
four  such  chanters,  and  the  repertoire  of 
some  of  these  old  tars  was  practically 
exhaustless.  Most  of  the  melodies  are 
undoubtedly  of  English  origin,  though 
in  many  cases  they  have  been  influenced 
by  contact  with  other  nations.  Thus  we 
find  a number  of  ancient  airs  set  to  words 
distinctly  American,  such  as  those  of 
“ Shenandoah,”  " Sally  Brown,”  and  On 
the  Banks  of  the  Sacramento.”  The 
first  two  doubtless  came  from  some  South- 
ern cotton  port,  as  they  bear  ear-marks 
of  negro  singers. 

To  the  landsman  the  words  of  a chantey 
will  probably  appear  as  the  veriest  dog- 
gerel, and  it  may  be  well  to  note  here  that 
the  meaning  of  his  composition  was  nev- 
er of  the  slightest  consequence  to  the 
chantey-maker.  Evidently  all  he  desired 
to  do  was  to  produce  something  that  would 
sound  well.  He  wanted  a good,  noisy 
chorus,  with  plenty  of  mouth  - opening 
words,  and  a rhythm  to  which  the  times 
of  hauling  would  swing  naturally.  As  a 
rule,  the  chantey  in  its  entirety  possesses 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason;  nevertheless, 
it  is  admirably  fitted  for  sailors’  work. 
Each  of  these  sea -songs  has  a few  stock 
verses  or  phrases  to  begin  with,  but  after 
the<^  are  sung,  the  soloist  must  impro- 
vise, and  it  is  principally  his  skill  in 
this  direction  that  marks  the  successful 
chantey-man.  A clever  chantey-man,  too, 
is  known  by  his  variations.  They  are  of 
such  a nature  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
scribed on  paper,  but  in  listening  to  the 
plaintive  melodies,  like  Storm-along  ” 
and  The  Lowlands,”  I have  at  times 
been  reminded  of  a Gaelic  psalm  chant, 
such  as  is  sung  by  the  Scotch  Highland- 
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ers  and  their  descendants  in  Cape  Breton; 
and  a^ain,  they  have  seemed  akin  to  the 
weird  recitative  and  chorus  of  the  abori- 
ginal Australian. 

Sometimes  the  sailor  has  taken  a ’long- 
shore tune  and  modi  tied  it  for  his  own 
purposes.  “When  Johnny  comes  march- 
ing home  again,”  “ Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp,”  and  “John  Brown”  are  on  rare 
occasions  used  as  caf)stan  chanteys;  but 
it  is  a singular  fact  that  none  of  the  so- 
called  nautical  songs,  such  as  “ The  ^lid- 
shipniite  ” and  “Sailing,”  have  ever 
found  favor  in  Jack’s  eyes.  As  a rule, 
he  has  a supreme  contempt  for  songs  of 
this  stamp,  and  that  because  they  are 
usually  written  by  men  who  have  not  been 
to  sea,  and  who  therefore  do  not  portray 
the  life  truthfully.  The  strength  and 
charm  of  the  chantey  lie  in  its  having 
been  born  on  salt-water.  This  it  is  that 
gives  it  a true  nautical  swing  and  flavor, 
that  lends  to  it  an  original  freshness, 
and  makes  it  smack  of  old  ocean. 

For  hoisting  a topsail,  or  for  any  other 
long  haul  by  hand,  there  are  a number 
of  popular  chanteys.  A few  of  the  best 
known  follow,  the  words  in  italics  mark- 
ing the  time  for  x^ulling: 


BLOW  THK  MAN  DOWN. 


As  I was  a - walk  - ing  down 


Par  - a-dise  Street,  Way!  Hey! 


<So.;  A pretty  young  damsel  I chanced  for 
to  meet. 

Cho.:  (live  me  some  time  to  bloic  the  man 
down. 

So.:  Says  she,  young  man,  will  you  stand 
treat? 

Cho.:  Way!  Hey!  Blow  the  man  down. 
So.:  Delighted,  says  I,  for  a charmer  so 
sweet. 

Cho.:  Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man 
down. 

And  so  on  until  a loud  “ Belay!”  from  the 
mate  announces  that  the  yard  is  high 
enough.  In  a long  haul  like  this  a poor 
chantey-man  will  repeat  each  line  twice, 
w'hile  a good  improvisatore  will  scorn 
such  a spinning  out,  and  turn  the  song 
upon  current  events,  the  offleors,  and  the 
food.  A chantey-man  invariably  alters 
certain  wwds  to  suit  himself.  For  in- 
stance, the  chantey  given  refers  to  a 
notorious  street  in  Liverpool.  A Lon- 
doner w^ould  sing  it: 

As  I w'as  a-walking  down  Ratcliffe  Highway, 
A pretty  young  damsel  I chanced  for  to  spy. 

And  a New" -Yorker  would  make  this 
much-walked  street  Broadw'ay. 

A similar  chantey  is  “ Sally  Brown.” 
Who  Sally  Browm  w’as,  beyond  the  state- 
ment that  slie  was  “ a bright  mulatto  ” 
and  “ a gay  old  lady,”  and  that  “ she’s 
got  a baby,”  I have  never  been  able  to 
discover,  but  she  must  have  been  a rara 
avis,  for  her  charms  are  sung  in  half  a 
dozen  different  w^ays;  and  if  any  one  is 
entitled  to  be  called  the  sailor’s  heroine, 
it  is  Sally. 


Blow  the  man  dowm.  A pret - ty  young 


dam  - sel 


I chanced  for  to  meet. 


Give  me  some  time  to  blow  the  man  dowm. 


BLOW  THE  MAN  DOW^N 

Ho.:  As  I was  a-walking  down  Paradise 
Street, 

Cho.:  Way!  Hey!  Blow  the  man  down. 


Another  mythical  personage  much  sung 
a])out  is  “Reuben  Ranzo”: 

So.:  His  name  was  Reuben  Ranzo. 

Cho.:  Oh!  Rfurjo.  hoys,  Ranzo. 

So.:  And  Ranzo  was  no  sailor. 

Cho.:  Oh!  Ranzo,  hoys,  Ranzo. 

So.:  He  shipped  aboard  a w'haler. 

Cho.:  Dll!  Ranzo,  lx)ys.  Ranzo. 

So.:  The  captain  was  a bad  man. 

Cho.:  Oh!  Ranzo.  Imjvs,  Ranzo. 

So.:  He  trieed  him  in  the  rigging. 

('ho.:  Oh!  Ranzo,  hoys,  Ranzo. 

So.:  And  gave  him  four-and-twenty. 
Cho.:  Oh!  Ranzo.  hoys,  Ranzo. 

The  song  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  various 
vicissitudes  that  befell  poor  Ranzo,  and 
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one  cannot  help  pitying  him,  for,  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  he  had  a very  bad 
time  of  it. 

Another  rousing  topsail-halyard  chant 
is  as  follows:  • 


BLOW,  BOYS,  BLOW. 


Blow,  my  bul-lies,  I long  to  hear  you. 


Blow,  boys,  blow.  Blow,  my  bullies,  I 


come  to  cheer  you.  Blow,  my  bully  boys,  blow. 


BLOW,  BOYS,  BLOW. 

8o.:  Blow,  my  bullies,  I long  to  hear  you. 
Cho,:  Blow,  boys,  blow. 

So.:  Blow,  my  bullies,  I come  to  cheer  you. 
Cho.:  Blow,  my  bully  boys,  blow. 

So.:  A Yankee  ship’s  gone  down  the  river. 
Cho.:  Blow,  boys,  blow. 

So.:  And  what  do  you  think  they  got  for 
dinner? 

Cho.:  Blow,  my  bully  boys,  blow. 

So.:  Dandyfunk  and  donkey's  liver. 

Cho.:  Blow,  boys,  blow. 

So.:  Then  blow,  my  boys,  for  l>etter  weather, 
Cho.:  Blow,  my  bully  boys,  blow. 

Then  there  is  a popular  chantey  re- 
lating to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. It  begins  somewhat  in  this  wise: 

So.:  Honey  was  a warrior. 

Cho.:  To  me,  xcay.  hey,  yah! 

So.:  A warrior  and  a tarrier, 

Cho.:  John  Yramswodo.  (Jean  Frangois. ) 
So.:  But  the  big-nosed  duke,  he  put  him 
through, 

Cho. : To  me,  itxiy,  hey,  yah ! 

So.:  He  put  him  through  at  Waterloo, 
Cho.:  John  Fran-swaw. 

Another  favorite  conveys  the  informa- 
tion that  Tom’s  gone  to  Hilo.*’  One 
version  opens  after  the  following  fash- 
ion, which  is  sung  with  gusto: 

So.:  Tommy’s  gone  and  I’ll  go  too, 

Cho.:  J-way,  ey.  oh! 

So.:  Tommy’s  gone  to  Timbuctoo, 
Cho.:  Totn^s  gone  to  Hilo. 

After  running  on  for  a while  about  the 
beauties  of  Hilo,  and  the  delightful  life 


that  Tommy  led,  and  so  forth,  the  song 
branches  off  (as  indeed  most  halyard 
chanteys  do)  into  such  words  as  these : 

So.:  Up  aloft  this  yard  must  go. 

Cho.:  A -way,  ey,  oh! 

So.:  Up  aloft  from  down  below, 

Cho.:  Tom's  gone  to  Hilo. 

So.:  Oh!  did  you  hear  the  first  mate  say, 
Cho.:  A -way,  ey,  oh! 

So.:  Give  one  more  pull,  and  then  belay. 
Cho.:  Tom's  gone  to  Hilo. 

Other  much-used  chanteys  for  work  of 
this  nature  are  ^‘Whiskey  Johnny,” 
« Poor  Old  Man,”  « Cheerly  Men,”  The 
Black  Ball  Line,”  and  “ A Hundred  Years 
Ago.”  For  work  requiring  only  a few 
pulls,  as  the  tautening  of  a weather-brace, 
a different  kind  of  chantey  is  called  for. 
In  this  case  a turn  is  kept  on  the  belay- 
ing-pin  so  that  the  slack  can  be  held 
after  each  pull.  The  hands  having  laid 
hold  of  the  rope,  the  chantey-man  usually 
stands  with  arms  outstretched  above  the 
block,  and  sings: 


HAUL  OX  THE  BOWLINE. 


Haul  on  the  bow  - line,  our 


bul  - ly  ship’s  a - roll  - in*.  Haul  on  the 


bow  - line,  the  bow  - line  haul! 


So.:  Haul  on  the  bowline  (bolin). 

Our  bully  ship’s  a-rollin’, 

Cho.:  Haftl  on  the  bowline,  the  l)Owline — 
Haul. 

So.:  Haul  on  the  hiwline. 

Our  Captain  he’s  a-growlin’, 

Cho.:  Haul  on  the  bowline,  llie  bowline — 
Haul. 

So.:  Haul  on  the  bowline. 

Oh,  Kitty,  you’re  my  darlin’. 

Cho.:  Haul  on  the  bowline,  the  bowline — 
Haul. 

And  so  on,  all  laying  back  at  the  last 
word  of  each  verse  and  pulling  with  a 
will.  Again  we  have  a bowline  chan- 
tey characteristically  referring  to  Jack's 
“girl  in  every  port”: 
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*So. ; Once  I loafed  a Deulscher  maid, 

Und  .she  vas  fat  and  lazy, 

Cho.:  Way,  haul  away,  haul  away — Joe, 
8o.:  And  thin  I coorted  an  Irish  gyiirl. 

She — nigh  dhruv  me  crazy. 

Cho,:  Way,  haul  away,  haul  away — Joe. 

The  capstan  or  windlass  chanteys  ad- 
mit of  a little  more  leeway  in  their  com- 
position, inasmuch  as  there  is  no  regular 
hauling  time,  the  sailors  merely  tramping 
around  the  capstan,  or  heaving  up  and 
down  on  the  handle-bars  of  the  windlass. 
When  heaving  anchor  on  an  outward- 
bound  vessel,  a common  one  is  “ Rio 
Grande,”  which  runs  as  follows: 


WERE  YOU  EVER  IN  RIO  GRANDE? 


Were  you  ev  - er  in  Ri  - o Grande  ? 


on  that  itraod!  HlVn  boud  for  the  Rio  Grande. 


Way. . Ri  - o,  Way. . Ri  - 


girl,  we’re  bond  for  the  Rio  Grande. 


So.:  Were  you  ever  in  Rio  Grande? 

Cho.:  Away,  you  Rio. 

So.:  Were  yrni  ever  on  tliat  strand? 

Cho.:  We’re  hound  for  tlie  Rio  Grande. 
And  away,  you  Itio. 

Way,  you  Rio; 

Then  fare  you  well. 

.My  lK)nny  young  girl. 

We’re  l)Ound  for  the  Rio  Grande. 

So.:  Whore  the  Portugee  girls  can  be  found, 
Cho,:  Away,  you  Rio. 

So.:  .\nd  they  are  the  girl.*^  to  waltz  around, 
Cho.:  We’re  l>ound  for  the  Rio  Grande. 

And  away.  3'ou  Rio, 


Way,  you  Rio; 

Then  fare  you  well, 

My  bonny  young  girl, 

We’re  bound  for  the  Rio  Grande. 

When  homeward  bound,  the  following 
chantey  usually  finds  favor: 

WE  RE  HOMEWARD  BOUND. 


We’n  koBt-wird  bMid,  ih!  ikiii  tke  Mid!  Gtid- 


bj,  fare  jm  well,  Goad  - by,  (are  yM  wdL  We’n 


bond,  U Liv  • er  • pad  Uwi.  Bar 


rah!  ay  lads,  we’n  haae  - ward  baud. 

The  second  stanza  runs  thus: 

So. : We're  loaded  down  with  sugar  and 
rum, 

Cho.:  Good-by,  fare  you  well. 

Good-by,  fare  you  well. 

80.:  The  sails  are  set,  and  the  breeze  has 
come, 

Cho.:  Hurrah!  iny  lads,  we're  homeward 
hound. 


After  a Mow  a suitable  chantey  is: 

Old  8torm-along,  he  is  dead  and  gone. 
Ay — ay — ay — Mister  8torm-along. 

Oh!  Storm-along,  he  is  dead  and  gone, 
To  inv'  wav,  vah,  Storm-along. 


And  there  an^  many  more,  some  gay 
and  some  cheery,  like  Santa  Anna”; 
others,  like  “ The  Lowland.s”  mournful 
as  the  sighing  of  the  wdnd  in  the  shrouds. 

There  are  no  elianti  ys  more  suggestive 
of  the  old-times  wooden  ships  than  those 
used  at  the  pumps.  Of  these  there  ar  • 
(juitc  a number,  some  suited  to  the  every- 
day work  of  clearing  the  bilges,  and  some 
adapted  for  more  serious  times.  Wliere 
heavy  weather  has  caused  the  vessel  to 
leak  more  than  usual,  and  the  crew  are 
weary  from  pumping,  nothing  could  he 
more  appropriate,  doleful  though  it  h(‘, 
than  Leave  her,  Johnny,  leave  her”: 
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So.:  Heave  around  the  punip-bowls  bright, 
Cho.:  I^ave  her,  Johnny,  leave  her. 

So.:  There’ll  be  no  sleep  for  us  to-night, 
Cho.:  It’s  time  for  us  to  leave  her. 

So.:  Heave  around  or  we  shall  drown, 

Cho.:  Leave  her,  Johnny,  leave  her. 

So.:  Don’t  you  feel  her  settling  down? 
Cho.:  It’s  time  for  us  to  leave  her. 

So.:  The  rats  have  gone,  and  we  the  crew, 
Cho.:  Leave  her,  Johnny,  leave  her. 

So.:  It’s  time,  by , that  we  went  too, 

Cho.:  It’s  time  for  us  to  leave  her. 

The  quaintest  little  hauling-song  of  all. 
Bunt  Chantey,”  ia  only  sung  aloft  when 
stowing  a large  sail,  and  it  is  confined  to 
one  short  verse* — if  I may  call  it  a verse. 
When  a mainsail  is  being  furled,  and 
all  hands  and  the  cook  ” are  laid  out 
on  the  yard  and  have  the  skin  ” of  the 
sail  in  their  bands,  a few  simultaneous 
lifts  are  required  to  bring  the  heavy 
roll  of  canvas  on  to  the  yard.  Then 
above  the  booming  of  the  wind  in  belly 
of  the  topsails,  above  its  howling  as  it 
hurries  past  the  multitudinous  ropes, 
comes  the  bunt  ” cry : 


WE’LL  PAY  PADDY  DOYLE. 


Way — ay — ay — ah, 
followed  by  the  strange  chorus : 

We'll  pay  Paddy  Doyle  for  his  boots. 

At  the  last  word  every  one  gives  a 
vicious  hoist,  and  it  is  continued  until  the 
sail  is  in  place  and  the  gaskets  are  pass- 
ed. This  chantey  doubtless  originated  in 
•lie  superstition  that  bad  luck  would  fol- 
low when  shore  bills  were  left  unpaid, 
and  the  song  is  addressed  to  the  Storm 
Eierrd  in  hopes  of  appeasing  his  wrath. 

A crew  feeling  that  they  are  being 
worked  unnecessarily,  or  that  the  vessel  is 
being  handled  in  an  unseamanlike  way, 
.show  their  displeasure  by  refusing  to  sing. 
If  ver>"  badly  treated,  they  will  not  even 
give  the  usual  rope-cries,  but  exasperate 
their  officers  by  hauling  in  absolute  si- 


lence. On  the  other  hand,  a contented 

crowd  ” will  chantey  on  every  occasion, 
noisily  tramping  around  the  decks  and 
cheerily  singing  their  way  from  port  to 
port.  And  surely  no  life  has  more  need 
of  such  heart-lightening  iiiliiienc<‘  than 
that  of  the  common  sailor. 

In  this  age  the  chantey-man  is  very 
little  in  evidence.  His  place  is  rapidly 
being  taken  by  the  hiss  and  clank  of  the 
steam-winch,  and  at  the  present  rate  at 
which  progress  is  making  new  conditions 
he  will  soon  be  as  extinct  as  tlic  dodo. 
And  with  these  new  conditions  we  have 
a new  class.  But  what  a difference  be- 
tween tlie  old-time  sailor-man  and  the 
modern  follower  of  salt-water!  Steam 
with  its  labor-saving  devices,  iron  sail- 
ing-ships, wire-ropes,  screw  rigging,  and 
the  ’longshore  rigger  have  made  the 
ancient  art  and  craft  of  the  sailor,  with 
few  exceptions,  unnecessary.  The  prin- 
cipal end  of  seamen  in  these  times  is  to 
use  a chipping-hammer,  a paint-brush, 
and  the  bucket  of  “ soogtw-nioogey  ” — 
a compound  for  cleaning  paint -work. 
The  mariner  of  old  in  American  ves- 
sels hailed  from  Cape  Cod,  the  coast 
of  Maine,  and  the  Eastern  seaboard.  In 
English  ships  he  was  a native  of  the 
British  Isles.  Skilled  in  the  mysteries  of 
knots  and  splices,  sail-making,  and  sea- 
manship in  general,  steeped  in  brine  and 
tar  and  the  tra<litions  of  his  calling,  liewn 
into  sliape  by  his  constant  battle  with  the 
elements,  he  was  a sailor  to  the  back- 
bone— a man  whose  blood  ran  Stockholm 
tar,  and  whose  every  hair  was  a rope- 
yarn.  To-day  tlie  vessels  of  both  nations 
are  manned  by  foreigners.  And  with 
the  advent  of  this  new  element  the  quaint 
customs  and  practice's  of  the  old-time 
sailor’s  life  are  fast  dying. 

The  chantey,  from  a musical  point  of 
view,  is  crude  enough,  its  melody  is 
doubtful,  and  the  voices  tliat  sing  it  are 
untrained — ay,  even  hoarse  and  cracked, 
— and  yet  in  my  memory  there  clings  no 
soncr  more  in  harmony  with  the  wild 
freedom  of  the  sea,  no  sound  more  cheery 
and  stirring  on  stormy  nights,  than  when 

Blow,  my  bullies,  I long  to  hear  you, 
Blow^  boys,  hloir. 

Blow,  my  bullies.  I come  to  cheer  you, 
Blow,  my  bully  boys,  hJoir, 

is  being  bellowed  through  a score  of 
lusty  throats. 
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Among  the  many  letters  which  the 
Easy  Chair  has  received  since  its 
conference  on  the  state  of  poetry, 
in  a number  of  last  spring,  one  of  most 
decided  note  was  from  a writer  confessing 
herself  of  the  contrary-minded.  I love 
some  children,  but  not  childhood  in  gen- 
eral merely  because  it  is  childhood.  So 
I love  some  poems  rather  than  poetry  in 
general,  just  because  it  is  poetry.  ...  I 
object  to  the  tinkle.  I object  to  the  poetic 
license  which  performs  a Germanic  di- 
vorce between  subject  and  verb,  so  that 
instead  of  a complete  thought  which  can 
be  mastered  before  another  is  set  before 
the  brain,  there  is  a twist  in  the  gram- 
matical sequence  that  requires  a con- 
scious effort  of  will  to  keep  the  original 
thread.  The  world  is  too  busy  to  do  this ; 
reading  must  be  a relaxation,  not  a 
study.  . . . Wlien  poetry  conforms  in  its 
mental  tone  to  the  spirit  of  the  times; 
when  it  reflects  the  life  and  more  or  less 
the  common  thought  of  the  day,  then 
mdre  of  the  common  people  will  read  it.” 

There  were  other  things  in  this  let- 
ter which  seemed  to  us  of  so  much  im- 
portance, that  we  submitted  it  as  a whole 
to  a Woman’s  Club  of  our  acquaintance. 
The  nine  ladies  composing  the  club  were 
not  all  literary,  but  they  were  all  of 
aesthetic  pursuits,  and  together  they 
brought  a good  deal  of  culture  to  bear  on 
the  main  points  of  the  letter.  They  were 
not  quite  of  one  mind,  but  they  were  so 
far  agreed  that  what  they  had  to  say 
might  be  fairly  regarded  as  a consensus 
of  opinion.  We  will  not  attempt  to  re- 
port their  remarks  at  any  length — they 
ran  to  all  lengths, — but  in  offering  a 
resume  of  what  they  variously  said  to  a 
sole  eflFect,  we  will  do  what  we  can  to 
further  the  cause  they  joined  in  de- 
fending. 

I 

The  Muses — for  we  will  no  longer  con- 
ceal that  this  Woman’s  Club  was  com- 
posed of  the  tuneful  Nine — acknowledged 
that  there  was  a great  deal  in  what  their 
contrary-minded  sister  said.  They  did 
not  blame  her  one  bit  for  the  way  she 
felt;  they  would  havd'  felt  just  so  them- 
selves in  her  place;  but  being  a«  it  were 
professionally  dedicated  to  the  beautiful 
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in  all  its  established  forms,  they  thought 
themselves  bound  to  direct  her  atten- 
tion to  one  or  two  aspects  of  the  case 
which  she  had  apparently  overlooketl. 
They  were  only  sorry  that  she  was  not 
there  to  take  her  own  part ; and  they  con- 
fessed, in  her  behalf,  that  it  was  ridicu- 
lous for  poetry  to  turn  the  language  up- 
side down,  and  to  take  it  apart  and  put 
it  together  wrong-end  to,  as  it  did.  If 
anybody  spoke  the  language  so,  or  in 
prose  wrote  it  so,  they  would  certainly 
be  a fool ; but  the  Muses  wished  the  sister 
to  observe  that  every  art  existed  by  its 
convention,  or  by  what  in  the  moral 
world  Ibsen  would  call  its  life-lie.  If 
you  looked  at  it  from  the  colloquial  stand- 
point, music  was  the  absurdest  thing  in 
the  world.  In  the  orchestral  part  of 
an  opera,  for  instance,  there  were  more 
repetitions  than  in  the  scolding  of  the 
worst  kind  of  shrew,  and  if  you  were  to 
go  about  singing  what  you  had  to  say, 
and  singing  it  over  and  over,  and 
stretching  it  out  by  runs  and  trills,  or 
even  expressing  yourself  in  recitativo 
sec  CO,  it  would  simply  set  people  wild. 
In  painting  it  was  worse,  if  anything: 
you  had  to  make  believe  that  things  two 
inches  high  were  life-size,  and  that  there 
were  relief  and  distance  where  there  was 
nothing  but  a flat  canvas,  and  that  colors 
which  were  really  like  nothing  in  nature, 
were  natural.  As  for  sculpture,  it  was 
too  laughable  for  anything,  whether  you 
took  it  in  bass-reliefs  with  persons  stuck 
onto  walls,  half  or  three-quarters  out,  or 
in  groups  with  people  in  eternal  action; 
or  in  single  figures,  standing  on  one  leg, 
or  holding  out  arms  that  would  drop  off 
if  they  w^ere  not  supported  by  stone  pegs ; 
or  sitting  down  out  - doors  bareheaded 
where  they  would  take  their  deaths  of 
cold,  or  get  sun-struck,  or  lay  up  rheu- 
matism to  beat  the  band,  in  the  rain  and 
snow,  and  often  without  a stitch  of 
clothes  on. 

All  this  and  more  the  Muses  freely 
conceded  to  the  position  of  the  contrary- 
rainded  correspondent  of  the  Easy  Chair, 
and  having  behaved  so  handsomely,  they 
felt  justified  in  adding  that  her  demand 
seemed  to  them  perfectly  preposterous. 
It  was  the  very  essence  and  office  of 
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poetry  not  to  conform  to  ‘‘  the  mental 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  times  ” ; and 
though  it  might  very  well  reflect  the  life, 
it  must  not  reflect  “ the  common  thought 
of  the  day”  upon  pain  of  vulgarizing’ 
and  annulling  itself.  Poetry  was  static 
in  its  nature,  and  its  business  was  the 
interpretation  of  enduring  beauty  and 
eternal  veracity.  If  it  stooped  in  sub- 
mission to  any  such  expectation  as  that 
expressed,  and  dedicated  itself  to  the 
crude  vaticination  of  the  transitory 
emotions  and  opinions,  it  had  better  turn 
journalism  at  once.  It  had  its  law,  and 
its  law  was  distinction  of  ideal  and  ele- 
vation of  tendency,  no  matter  what  ma- 
terial it  dealt  with.  It  might  deal  with 
the  commonrat,  the  cheapest  material,  but 
always  in  such  a way  as  to  dignify  and 
beautify  the  material. 

Concerning  the  first  point,  that  mod- 
em poetry  was  wrong  to  indulge  all  those 
inversions,  those  translocations,  those 
ground  and  lofty  syntactical  tumblings 
which  have  mainly  constituted  poetic  li- 
cense, the  ladies  again  relented,  and  al- 
lowed that  there  was  much  to  say  for 
what  our  correspondent  said.  In  fact, 
they  agreed,  or  agreed  as  nearly  as  nine 
ladies  could,  that  it  was  i)erhaps  time 
that  poetry  should,  as  it  certainly  might, 
write  itself  straightforwardly,  with  the 
verb  in  its  trufe  English  place,  and 
the  adjective  walking  soberly  before  the 
noun;  shunning  those  silly  elisions  like 
ne^er  and  o*er,  and,  above  all,  avoiding 
the  weak  and  loathly  omission  of  the 
definite  article.  Of  the  tinkle,  by  which 
they  supposed  the  contrary-minded  sister 
meant  the  rhyme,  they  said  they  could 
very  well  remember  when  there  was  no 
such  thing  in  poetry;  their  native  Greek 
had  got  on  perfectly  well  without  it, 
and  even  those  poets  at  second-hand,  the 
Romans.  They  observed  that  though 
Dante  used  it,  Shakspere  did  not, 
and  Milton  did  not,  in  their  greatest 
works;  and  a good  half  of  the  time  the 
first-rate  modems  managed  very  well 
with  blank  verse. 

II 

The  Easy  Chair  did  not  like  to  dissent 
from  these  ladies,  both  because  they  were 
really  great  authorities,  and  because  it  is 
always  best  to  agree  with  ladies  when 
you  can.  Besides  it  would  not  have 
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seemed  quite  the  thing  when  they  were 
inclining  to  this  favorable  view  of  their 
sister’s  contrary-mindedness,  to  take  sides 
against  her.  In  short,  the  Easy  Chair  re- 
served its  misgivings  for  some  such  very 
intimate  occasion  as  this,  when  it  could 
impart  them  without  wounding  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  others,  or  risking  a pain- 
ful snub  for  itself.  But  it  appeared  to 
the  Chair  that  the  Muses  did  not  go  quite 
far  enough  in  justifying  the  convention, 
or  the  life-lie,  by  which  poetry,  as  a 
form,  existed.  They  could  easily  have 
proved  that  much  of  the  mystical  charm 
which  differences  poetry  from  prose  re- 
sides in  its  license,  its  syntactical  acro- 
batics, its  affectations  of  diction,  its  eli- 
sions, its  rhymes.  As  a man  inverting 
his  head  and  looking  at  the  landscape 
between  his  legs,  gets  an  entirely  new 
effect  on  the  familiar  prospect,  so  litera- 
ture forsaking  the  wonted  grammatical 
attitudes,  really  achieves  something  rich- 
ly strange  by  the  novel  and  surpris- 
ing postures  permissible  in  verse.  The 
phrases,  the  lines,  the  stanzas  which  the 
ear  keeps  lingering  in  its  porches,  loath 
to  let  them  depart,  are  usually  full  of 
these  licenses.  They  have  a witchery 
which  could  be  as  little  proved  as  denied ; 
and  when  any  poet  proposes  to  forego 
them,  and  adhere  rigidly  to  the  law 
of  prose  in  his  rhythm,  he  practises 
a loyalty  which  is  a sort  of  treason  to 
his  calling,  and  will  go  far  toward  un- 
doing him. 

While  the  ladies  of  that  club  were 
talking,  some  such  thoughts  as  these 
were  in  our  mind,  suggested  by  summer- 
long  reading  of  a dear,  delightful  poet, 
altogether  neglected  in  these  days,  who 
deserves  to  be  known  again  wherever 
reality  is  prized  or  simplicity  is  loved. 
It  is  proof,  indeed,  how  shallow  was  all 
the  debate  about  realism  and  romanti- 
cism that  the  poetic  tales  of  George 
Crabbe  were  never  once  alleged  in  wit- 
ness of  the  charm  which  truth  to  con- 
dition and  character  has,  in  whatever 
form.  But  once,  long  before  that  in- 
effectual clamor  arose,  he  was  valued  as 
he  should  be  still.  Edmund  Burke  was 
the  first  to  understand  his  purpose  and 
appreciate  his  work.  He  helped  the  ^poet 
not  only  with  praises  but  with  pounds 
till  he  could  get  upon  his  feet.  He  in- 
troduced Crabbe’s  verse  to  his  great 
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friends,  the  great  Doctor  Johnson  who 
perceived  at  once  that  he  would  go  far, 
to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  who  felt  the 
brother  - artist  in  him,  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow,  whose  oaths  were 
harder  than  his  heart  toward  the  fearless- 
ly fearful  young  singer.  The  sympathy 
and  admiration  of  the  highest  and  the 
best  followed  him  through  his  long  life  to 
his  death.  The  great  Mr.  Fox  loved  him 
and  his  rhyme,  and  wished  his  tales  to  be 
read  to  him  on  the  bed  he  never  left  alive. 
Earl  Grey,  Lord  Holland,  and  the  brill- 
iant Canning  wrote  him  letters  of  cor- 
dial acclaim;  Walter  Scott,  the  generous, 
the  magnanimous,  hailed  him  brother, 
and  would  always  have  his  books  by  him ; 
none  of  his  poems  appeared  without  the 
warmest  welcome,  the  most  discrimina- 
ting and  applausive  criticism  from  Jef- 
frey, the  first  critic  of  his  long  day. 

Crabbe  had  not  only  this  exquisitely 
intelligent  hearing,  but  he  was  accepted 
on  his  own  terms,  as  a poet  wdio  saw  so 
much  beauty  in  simple  and  common  life 
that  he  could  not  help  painting  it.  He 
painted  it  in  pieces  of  matchless  fidelity 
to  the  fact,  with  nothing  of  flattery,  but 
everything  of  charm  in  the  likeness.  His 
work  is  the  enduring  witness  of  persons, 
circumstances,  customs,  experiences  utter- 
ly passed  from  the  actual  world,  but  rec- 
ognizably true  with  every  sincere  reader. 
These  tales  of  village  life  in  England  a 
hundred  years  ago,  are  of  an  absolute 
directness  and  frankness.  They  blink  no- 
thing of  the  sordid,  the  mean,  the  vicious, 
the  wicked  in  that  life,  from  which  they 
rarely  rise  in  some  glimpse  of  the  state 
of  the  neighboring  gentry,  and  yet  they 
abound  in  beauty  that  consoles  and  en- 
courages. They  are  full  of  keen  analy- 
sis, sly  wit,  kindly  humor,  and  of  a sat- 
ire too  conscientious  to  bear  the  name; 
of  pathos,  of  compassion,  of  reverence, 
while  in  unaffected  singleness  of  ideal 
they  are  unsurpassed. 

Will  our  contrary-minded  correspon- 
dent believe  that  these  studies,  these  fin- 
ished pictures,  which  so  perfectly  ‘^re- 
flect the  common  life  ....  of  the  day,” 
are  full  of  the  license,  the  tinkle,  the 
German  divorce  of  verb  and  subject,  the 
twisted  grammatical  sequence,  which  her 
soul  abhors  in  verse?  Crabbe  chose  for 
his  vehicle  the  heroic  couplet  in  which 
Englisli  poetry  had  jog-trotted  ever  since 


the  time  of  Pope,  as  it  often  had  before; 
and  he  made  it  go  as  like  Pope’s  couplet 
as  he  could,  with  the  same  csesura,  the 
same  antithetical  balance,  the  same  feats 
of  rhetoric,  the  same  inversions,  and  the 
same  closes  of  the  sense  in  each  couplet. 
The  most  artificial  and  the  most  natural 
poets  were  at  one  in  their  literary  conven- 
tion. Yet  such  was  the  freshness  of 
Crabbe’s  impulse,  such  his  divine  au- 
thority to  deal  with  material  unemployed 
in  English  poetry  before,  that  you  forget 
all  the  affectations  of  the  outward  con- 
vention, or  remember  them  only  for  a 
pleasure  in  the  quaintness  of  their  use 
for  his  purposes. 

ni 

How  imperishable,  anyway,  is  the  in- 
terest of  things  important  to  the  spirit, 
the  fancy,  and  how  largely  does  this  in- 
terest lie  in  the  freshness  of  the  mind 
bringing  itself  to  the  things,  how  little 
in  the  novelty  of  the  things!  Here  at 
our  hand  is  a new  book  about  Italy,  of  all 
the  over-travelled,  over-written  countries 
of  the  world.  But  can  there  be  a new  book 
about  Italy?  Easily  and  always  if  you 
will  go  to  the  Italy  of  life  as  Mrs.  Katha- 
rine Hooker  has  done,  and  not  to  the 
Italy  of  literature.  Or  rather,  if  you 
will  seek  the  sources  of  the  literature  in 
the  life.  That  is  wliat  this  pleasant 
writer  does,  in  company  with  a kindred 
spirit  who  formed  with  her  and  all  the 
authors  and  artists  they  loved,  the  Way- 
farers in  Italy.”  They  were  not  always 
wandering;  sometimes  they  sojourned  for 
weeks,  for  months,  notably  in  Florence, 
in  Venice,  in  Siena,  in  Urbino,  between 
their  journeyings  to  and  from  Rimini, 
Ravenna,  Assisi,  San  Gemigiano,  Milan, 
Bergamo,  Mantua,  Ferrara,  and  twenty 
other  precious  places  of  honeyed  name 
and  golden  fame.  If  the  grandeur  that 
was  Rome  and  the  splendor  that  is 
Naples  are  left  out  of  the  count,  still 
it  is  rich  enough  without  them;  and  the 
Italy  visited  is  somehow  the  Italy  nearest 
the  heart.  Our  Wayfarers  visited  it  like 
the  Passionate  Pilgrims  who,  we  have 
had  our  fears,  were  passing  out  of  a 
world  abandoned  to  progress  and  expan- 
sion, but  who,  as  we  shall  now  believe, 
will  always  find  themselves  alive  and  in 
full  force  whenever  they  touch  Italian 
soil.  All  that  any  one  need  ever  do,  in 
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order  to  elect  himself  to  this  bright  band, 
is  to  have  a mind  reasonably  stored  with 
general  reading,  a modest  taste  formed 
upon  good  criticism  of  art,  a soul  in 
sympathy  with  the  beautiful,  an  amiable 
patience  with  the  minor  hardships,  and 
a smile  of  intelligence  for  the  short- 
comings of  the  temperament  which  is 
really  all  there  is  of  Italian  character. 
It  is  not  perhaps  so  very  easy,  but  it  is 
not  so  very  diflScult,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  impossible,  as  these  ^‘Wayfarers  in 
Italy”  will  bear  us  witness.  They  were 
gifted  with  a due  share  of  that  Ameri- 
can humor  which,  when  it  is  not  profes- 
sional, is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
world,  and  they  saw  things  kindly  as  well 
as  truly ; perhaps  saying  the  one  is  saying 
the  other.  The  record  of  their  every-day 
experiences  — the  things  that  common- 
place people  call  commonplace — and  of 
their  every-other-day  adventures  has  a 
serene  charm  which  it  would  lose  for  the 
reader  if  we  insisted  upon  it,  and  a poetic 
sweetness  which  goes  well  with  the  con- 
stant humor.  But,  above  all,  there  is  the 
freshness  which  the  unstaled  intellect 
finds  in  the  most  familiar  and  accustomed 
things.  The  new  world  is  first  with- 
in, and  if  Columbus  had  not  discovered 
America  here,  sooner  or  later  he  would 
have  stumbled  upon  it  somewhere  in 
Europe. 

The  demand  for  strangeness  in  the 
things  themselves  is  the  demand  of  the 
sophisticated  mind:  the  mind  which  has 
lost  its  simplicity  in  the  process  of  con- 
tinuing unenlightened.  It  is  this  demand 
which  betrays  the  mediocre  mind  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  sophistication  of 
the  English  mind,  and  the  obfuscation 
(which  is  sophistication  at  second  hand) 
of  the  American  mind.  They,  the  poor 
average,  are  always  wanting  to  have 
others  to  write  about  new  things,  instead 
of  writing  newly  about  the  old  things. 
Instead  of  that  dear  Italy  which  we  all 
know,  this  sort  would  have  had  our  Way- 
farers tell  of  a perfectly  unexplored  and 
unexploited  Italy,  never  visited  before 
because  it  never  existed. 

IV 

In  a polite  periodical  we  read  the  oth- 
er day  a suggestive  communication  from 
a correspondent  urging  us  to  have  more 
and  better  criticism  in  all  our  periodi- 


cals. This  is  not  so  simple  as  the  writer 
perhaps  thinks,  and  it  may  be  long  from 
here  to  the  abode  of  the  prophets  who 
shall  expound  such  mysteries  as,  “ What 
are  the  conditions  from  which  springs, 
we  will  say,  Mr.  Norris’s  theory  of  the 
novel?  Why  is  Mr.  Howclls’s  democracy 
less  convincing  to  the  imagination  than 
Tolstoy’s?  What  makes  the  difference 
between  Miss  Wilkins’s  Portion  of  Labor 
and,  say,  Hauptmann’s  Weavers^*  The 
correspondent  of  the  periodical  in  ques- 
tion seems  to  think  that  adequate  lit- 
erary journalism  would  tell  us;  but  we 
do  not  know  that  we  need  wait  for  this 
altogether.  Mr.  Norris’s  theory  of  the 
novel  is  the  Zolaesque  theory,  which  he 
improved  and  adapted  to  conditions 
which  it  did  not  spring  from;  in  his 
hands  the  theory  of  human  documenta- 
tion became  more  selective;  he  made  the 
epic  poetical  again,  and  imbued  it  with 
the  strong,  fiery  spirit  of  the  California 
soil  and  air  which  is  as  native  as  the  Cali- 
fornia flavor  of  the  grapes  grown  from 
the  Spanish  stocks.  As  for  Mr.  Howells, 
we  hardly  feel  authorized  to  speak  for 
him;  but  it  may  be  tentatively  said  that 
his  democracy  does  not  convince  the  im- 
agination so  much  as  Tolstoy’s  because 
it  is  incomparably  less  powerfully  im- 
agined than  Tolstoy’s.  But  in  coming 
to  Miss  Wilkins’s  work  we  fearlessly 
aflSrm  that  its  difference  from  Haupt- 
mann’s may  possibly  lie  in  the  world-wide 
difference  of  the  conditions  from  which  it 
originates.  Poverty  is  the  same  every- 
where; like  slavery  it  is  still  a bitter 
draught.  But  the  physiognomy  of  the 
poor  varies  from  land  to  land  and  from 
age  to  age.  It  expresses  patience,  and 
despair,  or  oblivion,  everywhere,  but  in 
our  country  there  is  conjecturable  also 
a certain  surprise,  the  bewilderment  of 
people  who  have  been  taught  to  expect 
better  things  of  life,  and  who  have  fallen 
to  the  ground  through  the  breaking  of  a 
promise.  Was  this,  their  faces  ask,  really 
the  meaning  of  the  glad  new  world?  If 
Miss  Wilkins  has  caught  this  expression 
of  our  poor  (we  do  not  say  she  has)  she 
has  divined  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  poor  of  the  old  world,  where 
misery  is  of  such  ancient  date  that  all 
hope  has  died  out  of  it,  and  the  disap- 
pointment of  defeated  expectation  has 
been  long  outgrown. 
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V 

As  the  reader  will  bear  witness  we  have 
been  careful  to  defend  our  surmise  as 
to  the  fact  of  Miss  Wilkins’s  contribu- 
tion to  sociology  by  several  very  obvious 
ifs  and  ans.  But  when  it  comes  to  in- 
ferences from  the  possible  or  impossible 
fact,  we  have  no  hesitations,  no  pro- 
visions. Whatever  the  difference  of  fact 
between  The  Portion  of  Labor  and  The 
Weavers,  the  difference  of  effect  needs 
no  coming  of  a seer  for  the  interpreta- 
tion. Miss  Wilkins’s  work  is  less  im- 
pressive than  Herr  Hauptmann’s,  because 
it  is  in  a region  less  strange  than  his. 
Misery  for  misery,  the  average  mind  pre- 
fers that  which  is  foreign  to  its  observa- 
tion or  experience.  The  non-imaginative 
person  is  nowhere  so  much  at  home  as  in 
a voluntary  exile;  and  this  may  be  why  it 
was  sometime  said  that  travel  is  the  fool’s 
paradise.  For  such  a person  to  realize 
anything,  the  terms  are  that  he  shall  go 
abroad,  either  into  an  alien  scene,  or  into 
a period  of  the  past;  then  he  can  begin 
to  have  some  pleasure.  He  must  first  of 
all  get  away  from  himself,  and  he  is 
not  to  be  blamed  for  that;  any  one  else 
would  wish  to  get  away  from  him.  His 
exaction  is  not  a test  of  merit;  it  is  mere- 
ly the  clew  to  a psychological  situation 
which  is  neither  so  novel  nor  so  impor- 
tant as  to  require  of  our  hard-worked 
civilization  the  production  of  an  order 
of  more  inspired  criticism  than  it  has 
worried  along  with  hitherto. 

It  is  not  the  key  to  the  mystery  of 
Frank  Norris’s  great  work,  now  ended. 
He  lived  to  give  us  in  McTeague  and 
The  Octopus  two  novels  of  such  signal 
mastery,  so  robust,  so  compact,  so  vital, 
and  yet  so  graced  with  the  beauty  of  an 
art  which  came  to  its  consciousness  in 
full  maturity,  as  to  merit  that  compari- 
son which  they  need  not  fear  with  the 
best  of  our  time.  He  has  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  years,  and  has  bereft  us  of 
a hope  in  fiction  which  no  other  now 
promises  fully  to  restore.  He  did  not 


invent  his  means;  in  a world  already 
rather  full  of  inventions  we  rather  in- 
herit our  means;  but  he  was  in  the  divine 
secret  of  the  supreme  artists : he  saw  what 
was  before  him,  with  the  things  in  their 
organic  relations,  and  he  made  life  live. 
Most  people,  however,  do  not  like  to  see’ 
life  living,  especially  life  that  they  might 
know  if  they  knew  or  could  bear  to  know 
themselves,  and  so  perhaps  Frank  Norris’s 
mastery  will  remain  a mystery  to  them. 

It  was  the  glad  delusion  of  the  Easy 
Chair  in  the  days  when  it  was  the  Study 
that  the  reader  could  be  persuaded  to  ask 
nothing  better  of  the  writer  than  the  truth 
about  the  facts.  But  this  was  a radiant 
error:  the  reader,  in  his  immense  ma- 
jority, asks  nothing  worse  of  the  writer. 
He  desires  only  and  ever  that  the  pneu- 
matic tires  bearing  him  to  eternity  shall 
be  constantly  pumped  full  of  the  East 
wind ; and  that  perhaps  is  one  of  the 
minor  reasons  why  the  democracy  of  one 
American  author  mentioned  by  the  corre- 
spondent of  that  polite  journal  is  “ less< 
convincing  to  the  imagination  than  Tol- 
stoy’s.” It  is  mainly  but  not  merely  be- 
cause Tolstoy’s  imagination  is  incom- 
parably more  potent.  It  is  also  because 
the  aspiration  of  the  widely  parted  classes 
of  Russia  towards  a human  brotherhood 
is  in  a region  of  entrancing  strangeness, 
where  we  can  feel  its  pathos  and  its  sub- 
limity, and  not  be  molested  by  any  social 
likeness  in  it  to  our  own  experiences.  It 
has  the  fascination  of  the  thing  in  posse, 
which  the  thing  in  esse  already  lacks.  It 
is  conjecturable  that  democracy  as  we 
have  realized  it,  and  as  that  mistaken 
American  author  has  studied  and  painted 
it,  has  a repulsiveness  which  the  ideal 
does  not  wear.  It  looks  ordinary,  com- 
monplace, uninteresting,  as  one’s  face 
and  figure  are  apt  to  look  in  the  glass 
when  not  made  up  for  the  ordeal.  This, 
however,  one  may  very  well  feel,  is  not 
the  fault  of  one’s  self,  but  of  the  glass, 
and  then  one  does  well  to  smash  it,  or  if 
not  quite  that,  to  impeach  its  veracity. 
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The  editor  has  reached  that  period 
of  life  when  he  naturally  indulges 
the  reminiscent  mood,  and  he  is 
inclined  to  beg  the  indulgence  of  his 
readers  toward  some  precipitation  of  it 
in  these  pages.  As,  looking  long  upon  the 
red,  the  eye  creates  the  complementary 
green,  so  the  near  vision  of  those  reddish- 
golden  apples  that  grow  in  the  Western 
Garden  surely  develops  the  spring-time 
hues,  the  tender  green  of  other  gardens 
left  far  behind,  which  found  their  com- 
plement in  the  red  gold  of  dawn. 

Thus  it  happens  that  the  editor  has 
recently  been  thinking  of  the  conditions 
which  determined  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  boys  of  his  own  age 
some  sixty  years  ago — ^just  about  mid- 
way between  the  present  time  and  that 
of  the  formation  of  our  national  govern- 
ment. What  books  were  read  then  by 
American  children?  What  books  were 
accessible  to  them  ? What  incentives, 
from  the  conditions  of  their  life,  prompt- 
ed their  mental  activity  and  determined 
their  choice  of  books?  For  the  majority 
of  our  readers  this  period  is  remote 
enough  to  belong  to  the  shadowy  past,” 
whose  obscurity  can  be  cleared  away  by 
the  writer  only  as  he  keeps  close  to  his 
own  personal  experience  and  observation, 
drawing  from  the  store  of  his  memory, 
and  therefore  becoming  to  some  extent 
autobiographical,  with  enough  local  color 
in  his  representation  to  fix  it  as  a veri- 
table impression.  The  circumstances  of 
one^s  individual  life  very  strongly  affect 
his  expression  in  literature  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  relations  to  the  world  of 
letters  as  reader  or  critic;  and  the  con- 
ditions of  a people^s  life  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  if  we  would  compre- 
hend the  literature  of  that  people  at  any 
given  period. 

I 

The  popular  habit  in  America  was 
quite  averse  to  the  production  of  lit- 
erature, from  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  At  the  time  when  England 
produced  such  writers  as  Marlowe,  Shak-« 
spere,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Bacon,  her  spirit 
of  adventure  was  at  flood  tide,  and  one 


tremendous  wave  of  that  tide  was  the  im- 
pulse prompting  the  possession  and  col- 
onization of  North  America.  But  the 
colonists  themselves,  bred  in  this  Eliza- 
bethan summer,  neither  in  Virginia  nor 
in  New  England  showed  any  signs  that 
they  were  stimulated  by  its  influei^es  or 
any  tendency  to  continue  in  the  New 
World  the  culture  of  the  Old.  Puritan- 
ism positively  eschewed  that  culture,  the 
white  heat  of  its  fanaticism  showing  it- 
self in  all  worldly  affairs  as  a hoar-frost 
whose  chill  has  never  wholly  released  its 
contracting  and  benumbing  grip  upon 
American  intellectual  and  emotional  ex- 
pression. In  England,  within  the  Puri- 
tanic fold  itself,  the  poetic  genius  of  Mil- 
ton  might  find  expression,  but  in  New 
England  such  florescence  was  impossible, 
because,  wholly  apart  from  the  ascetic 
temper  of  the  people,  its  energies  were 
quite  entirely  absorbed  in  the  conquest 
of  a new  country  and  in  the  building  up 
of  civil  and  religious  institutions.  This 
was  also  the  case  in  Virginia,  which, 
though  not  Puritanic,  produced  no  poets 
or  artists,  but  only  great  planters  and 
statesmen. 

The  colonies  driven  from  the  main- 
land of  Greece  by  the  Doric  invasion 
seemed  by  that  very  separation  to  leap 
into  a new  culture,  which  returned  in 
argosies  of  poetic  and  philosophic  trea- 
sure to  the  mother-country.  But  these 
colonists  were  in  a plastic  stage  of 
development,  and  experienced  thorough 
rejuvenescence  in  their  new  conditions. 
The  English  colonists  in  America,  on 
the  contrary,  not  only  confronted  sterner 
necessities  in  their  new  world,  but  they 
entered  upon  their  career  with  all  the 
disadvantages  of  fixed  habits,  of  a char- 
acter already  formed.  Advantages  there 
were  from  this,  especially  for  the  con- 
tinuous development  of  Anglo  - Saxon 
liberty  and  law;  but  there  was  no  new- 
ness of  spirit,  no  freshly  creative  igi- 
pulse.  In  the  lines  of  a higher  culture 
there  was  not  even  a continuity  of  the 
currents  that  vitalized  English  life. 
Educated  men  in  New  England  and  Vir- 
ginia read,  at  their  leisure  and  following 
their  several  tastes,  the  great  literary 
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works  produced  in  England  in  their  own 
and  in  earlier  times,  but  they  contributed 
nothing  to  this  splendid  treasury.  Amer- 
ican life  in  these  conditions — which  were 
continued  far  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— became  at  once  sturdy  and,  by 
reason  of  its  limitations,  apparently 
sordid. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  great  Eng- 
lish writers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
should  not  have  stimulated  literary  ac- 
tivity in  this  country.  The  only  indica- 
tion of  such  an  effect  is  disclosed  in 
certain  epistolary  writings  of  the  early 
colonial  period.  The  King  James  Bible 
was  a universal  possession,  but  its  noble 
inspiration,  powerful  as  it  was  in  reli- 
gious channels,  was  in  these  very  chan- 
nels narrowed  and  degraded  by  perverse 
opinion,  so  that  its  only  eminent  product 
in  literature  was  Jonathan  Edwards’s 
treatise  on  the  Will. 

Shakspere’s  plays  and  all  other  dramat- 
ic literature  were  excluded  from  Puritan 
hospitality,  which  accepted  Milton,  and 
found  the  embodiment  of  a kindred  spirit 
in  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's  Progress.  The  li- 
braries of  Virginia  gentlemen  were  more 
catholic,  but  they  were  few  and  meagre; 
probably  Washington’s  was  the  most  ex- 
tensive. English  literature  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  was  doubtless  an  elegant 
intellectual  entertainment  to  every  Amer- 
ican of  exceptional  taste  and  culture, 
furnishing  a fund  of  available  allusions 
and  quotations  for  the  embellishment  of 
elaborate  political  essays  and  orations; 
but  it  was  not  calculated,  as  was  the  best 
literature  of  tiie  seventeenth  century,  to 
inspire  the  creative  imagination. 

When  the  inspiration  came  it  was 
rather  from  stirring  events  than  from 
books.  The  Revolution  in  France,  fol- 
lowing so  closely  upon  our  own,  be- 
tokened a new  awakening  of  the  human 
spirit.  In  the  British  Isles  it  stirred 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  all  the  Lake 
poets,  and  the  men  who  made  Edinburgh 
a brilliant  literary  centre;  it  transformed 
English  literature.  Its  impulse  was  felt 
in  America,  but  for  a generation  prompt- 
ed a political  rather  than  a literary 
aspiration. 

n 

One  would  naturally  suppose  that  this 
new  English  literature  just  preceding  the 
Victorian  era  would  have  immediately 


awakened  American  literary  activity  to 
efforts  which  would  be  in  some  degree 
memorable.  The  fact  that  it  did  not  is 
only  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
absorbing  political  habit  of  thought  and 
action.  There  was  no  stimulating  au- 
dience. It  is  almost  impossible  for  us 
of  to-day  to  fully  comprehend  the  isola- 
tion of  American  communities  even  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  era  of  steam  and  electricity 
had  not  dawned.  A small  population 
was  scattered  over  an  immense  area 
extending  from  Maine  to  Florida  and 
Louisiana.  It  was  not,  as  now,  chiefly 
aggregated  in  the  cities  and  large  towns. 
The  public-school  system  was  only  par- 
tially established.  Trade  was  limited; 
the  producer  met  the  consumer  near  at 
hand,  and,  as  during  the  colonial  period, 
the  rural  economic  life  in  every  district 
was  developed  within  its  own  narrow 
limits,  like  physiological  tissue — a sim- 
ple and  wholesome  plan,  but  having  the 
defects  of  its  Spartan  virtues. 

The  paucity  of  books  was  one  of  the 
chief  disadvantages  of  this  isolation.  In 
the  early  forties  there  was  a great  im- 
provement, in  New  England  at  least, 
owing  to  the  general  interest  in  popular 
education,  the  benefits  of  which  reached 
the  most  secluded  and  sparsely  popu- 
lated districts. 

The  editor’s  early  boyhood  was  passed 
in  one  such  district  in  the  mountains  of 
Vermont,  near  the  source  of  the  Otter 
Creek.  The  children  of  a few  families 
living  far  apart  went  to  school  during 
the  summer  months  through  woods  where 
bears  were  sometimes  caught.  The 
school-house  was  built  of  logs;  yet  it  was 
there  that  we  had  our  first  glimpse  of  a 
celestial  globe,  and  we  vividly  recall  the 
mysterious  fascination  of  its  quaintly 
figured  constellations.  Already  the  Bible, 
the  only  book,  excepting  Watts’s  Hymns, 
in  the  home — also  a log  house, — had  been 
read  (especially  such  portions  of  it  as 
were  of  dramatic  or  poetic  interest), 
and  had  had  its  wonderful  way  with 
the  boy’s  imagination,  mingling  naturally 
with  the  wild  mountain  scenery.  Now 
and  then  a honey-tree  was  found,  and  it 
seemed  to  us  that  it  was  in  just  such  a 
wilderness  that  John  the  Baptist  fed  on 
locusts  and  wild  honey.  The  stream  a 
mile  or  two  distant,  where  sometimes  the 
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rite  of  baptism  was  performed,  was  easily 
translated  into  the  sacred  Jordan.  The 
fear  of  bears  gave  new  zest  to  the 
story  of  the  prophet  Elisha  and  the  rail- 
ing children. 

With  the  school  days  other  books  be- 
came familiar  — Webster’s  Spelling 
Book,’'  Peter  Parley’s  " Geography,”  and 
"The  Young  Reader.”  This  last  was 
not  made  up,  as  modem  " Readers  ” are, 
of  selections  from  the  best  English  and 
American  literature  — it  did  not  even 
contain  Benjamin  Franklin’s  story  of 
"The  Boy  who  paid  too  much  for  his 
Whistle”;  but  it  had  just  as  quaint  and 
Aesopian  wisdom  in  its  tale  of  " The  Dis- 
contented Squirrel  ” and,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, that  of  the  boy  who  made  the  best 
of  everything,  whatever  ill  luck  befell 
him.  Then  there  was  the  pathetic  account 
of  "Edwin’s  Death  Bed.”  How  indel- 
ibly all  these  are  fixed  in  our  memory  1 
Wisdom  disguised  in  fables  gave  the 
flavor  of  Aesop  to  the  last  pages  of  Web- 
ster’s Spelling  Book,  where,  embellished 
with  rude  wood-cuts,  were  the  stories  of 
the  milkmaid  whose  giddy  fancy  of  the 
green  silk  dress  she  would  buy  with  the 
profits  of  her  dairy  so  unbalanced  her 
head  that  from  it  dropped  the  brim-full 
pail — thus  teaching  that  chickens  should 
not  be  counted  before  they  are  hatched, 
— and  of  the  farmer  who  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  gored  ox  his  neighbor 
was  telling  him  about  belonged  to  that 
neighbor,  and  whose  tune  changed  so 
suddenly  when  he  found  that  it  was  his 
own.  The  frontispiece  of  this  book  was 
a full-page  engraving  picturing  the  Tem- 
ple of  Fame,  whose  dazzling  dome,  like 
that  of  the  Pantheon,  represented  the 
pinnacle  of  human  aspiration. 

The  beys  and  girls  of  that  day  were 
fed  upon  stories  that  were  either  teach- 
ing fables  or  moralities,  lessons  of  life 
rather  than  of  literature.  This  had  been 
the  case  from  the  beginning  in  America 
— the  result  being  as  plainly  evident  in 
the  practical  maxims  of  Franklin  as  in 
the  stories  Lincoln  loved  to  tell.  It  is 
the  characteristic  American  vernacular, 
as  evident  in  Mark  Twain’s  latest  tale 
as  in  the  mother  - wit  pervading  the 
transcendental  utterances  of  Emerson, 
and  in  the  plain,  homely  moral  sense 
which  characterized  the  humorous  fabu- 
lations  of  Lowell’s  Biglow  Papers. 


But  we  must  not  so  soon  leave  Ver- 
mont. Though  the  reader  has  had  so 
much  of  it  in  this  number  already,  and 
though  he  cannot  be  presumed  to  have 
any  interest  in  that  Mount  Tabor  which 
we  have  been  describing  because  it  was 
the  scene  of  the  editor’s  earliest  years — 
a circumscribed  theatre,  where  the  sur- 
rounding mountains  belated  the  sunrise, 
and  the  highway  into  the  world  was 
through  a western  pass,  at  one  season 
of  the  year  gloriously  illuminated  by  the 
setting  sun,  making  it  the  shining  path 
of  a boy’s  dreams, — ^yet  in  a general  way 
the  situation  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  intellectual  possibilities  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally secluded  region,  in  which 
lucifer  matches  were  not  yet  in  use,  and 
fires  were  cherished  as  in  the  temples  of 
Vesta.  We  remember  the  delight  it  gave 
us  to  receive  a larger  geography  than 
Peter  Parley’s — Mitchel’s,  we  believe,  it 
was — with  an  atlas.  What  new  views 
of  that  great  world  which  the  sunset 
glorified  1 An  elder  brother  who  had  gone 
out  into  that  world  brought  back  books 
with  him  on  occasional  visits.  Among 
these,  we  remember  Nelson’s  Cause  and 
Cure  of  InfideUty.  The  author  made  cou- 
rageous use  of  Ly ell’s  new  views  of  geol- 
ogy; and  though  we  have  not  seen  the 
book  in  later  years,  we  can  recall  the 
argument  and  the  illustrations  — even 
their  locations  on  the  pages;  it  was  the 
first  stimulus  to  our  speculative  thought. 
In  the  same  way  we  had  a glimpse  of 
Yankee  Notions  and  Brother  Jonathan — 
two  illustrated  annual  sheets  published  in 
New  York  by  T.  W.  Sti  ong,  who  was  one 
of  the  earliest  patrons  of  engravers  and 
artists  in  connection  with  illustrated 
journalism,  and  whose  imprimatur  was 
on  several  juvenile  books  that  in  one  way 
or  another  came  into  our  hands.  Thirty- 
odd  years  later  (so  small  the  world  is!) 
we  purchased  of  this  publisher — then  a 
fellow  - townsman  in  New  Jersey — tlie 
house  in  which  we  are  now  writing;  but 
the  acquaintance  in  manhood  never  quite 
dispelled  the  mystery  associated  with  the 
name  which  to  the  boy  had  seemed  to 
belong  with  the  mystical  figures  and  no- 
menclature on  the  celestial  globe. 

A few  years  ago  a friend  of  the  editor, 
Colonel  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  talk- 
ing into  the  small  lioiirs  of  the  niglit, 
told  him  of  the  men  and  women  who  had 
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come  down  from  Vermont  into  Georgia 
at  about  the  time  of  which  we  have  been 
writing,  and  who  as  teachers  were  the 
principal  active  co-operators  with  the 
best  minds  of  the  latter  State  in^  estab- 
lishing sound  academic  education.  The 
Colonel,  before  he  died,  realized  his  long- 
cherished  dream  of  visiting  the  State 
which  more  intimately  than  any  other 
had  been  associated  with  the  intellectual 
development  of  his  own.  How  nearly 
his  experience,  at  seventy,  of  the  merely 
sensuous  impressions  he  received  — of 
vivid  greens  in  the  woods  and  meadows, 
and  of  aromatic  fragrances  from  pine 
and  balsam  and  hemlock — corresponded 
to  our  remembrance  of  these,  showing 
that  the  rare  distinction  cherished  in  our 
memory  was  not  wholly  due  to  the  par- 
tiality of  the  native  or  to  the  peculiar 
susceptibility  of  the  child  1 

But  in  that  early  period,  outside  of 
the  Bible,  little  reached  us  that  could  be 
called  literature.  A nomadic  physician, 
whose  arrival  on  horseback,  with  the  old- 
fashioned  saddle-bags,  every  few  months, 
was  a notable  event,  gave  us  our  earli- 
est introduction  to  Wordsworth’s  poetry. 
We  remember  reading  We  are  Seven,” 
at  his  knee,  and  the  impression  made  upon 
us  by  the  feeling  of  the  poem — the  feel- 
ing of  the  oneness  of  the  seen  and  the 
unseen  world.  Thus  far  and  no  farther 
were  we  permitted  to  enter  upon  the 
great  field  of  English  poetry.  The  only 
lyrics  we  knew  were  those  of  Watts, 
which  were  the  accompaniment  of  New 
England  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
It  was  a far  note — from  the  earth  to 
the  skies, — a projected  optimism  so  very 
different  from  that  of  true  poetry,  which 
discloses  the  glory  of  our  earthly  life. 
But  the  telescopic  range  of  these  hymns 
never  drew  the  people  away  from  politics. 
The  first  political  campaign  that  we  knew 
anything  about  was  that  which  resulted 
in  the  election  of  General  William  Henry 
Harrison,  when,  even  in  these  remote 
mountain  districts,  the  enthusiasm  for 
^ Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too  ” was  intense 
if  not  uproarious.  We  remember  the 
campaign  biography  of  the  military  hero 
— a neat  little  volume  bound  in  black 
cloth,  with  Harrison’s  portrait  embossed 
in  gold  upon  the  cover.  Here  we  made 
our  first  acquaintance  with  the  Indian 
warrior  Tecumseh,  who  to  our  childish 


imagination  was  far  more  interesting 
than  his  white  antagonist. 

It  seems  remarkable  that  among  the 
few  books  we  had  there  was  not  one  of 
American  or  European  history.  In  the 
near  towns  copies  of  Judge  Thompson’s 
Green  Mounialn  Boys,  published  at  about 
that  time,  must  have  abounded,  but  its 
thrilling  pages  were  nc^^er  laid  open  for 
us.  While  a simple  elementary  educa- 
tion was  insisted  upon,  all  books  not  pure- 
ly educational — those  we  ourselves  had 
to  read — owed  their  place  in  the  commu- 
nity to  either  their  religious  or  their 
political  character.  Yet  the  intellect 
as  well  as  the  imagination  of  the  boy 
whose  environment  we  have  been  con- 
sidering received  unusual  stimulation, 
and  a nutriment  probably  better  assimi- 
lated than  if  he  had  been  as  abundantly 
supplied  with  books  of  every  sort  as  are 
the  children  of  to-day. 

When,  before  another  Presidential  cam- 
paign, this  boy  was  translated  to  a 
manufacturing  village  just  across  the 
New  York  border  the  contrast  was  evi- 
dent. On  the  way  his  vision  was  sur 
prised  as  by  the  sights  of  a new  world. 
The  neat  farm-houses,  painted  red  or 
white,  seemed  like  palaces.  The  villages 
and  towns  passed  through  seemed  parts 
of  a wonder-book,  and  a kind  of  mys- 
tery hovered  about  the  well-constructed 
bridges,  upon  which  there  must  be  ^^no 
riding  or  driving  faster  than  a walk.” 
As  we,  with  all  our  earthly  goods,  en- 
tered at  nightfall  the  town  where  our 
Journey  was  to  end,  the  sight  of  bright- 
ly lighted  streets  and  tall  buildings  made 
it  seem  as  if  we  had  come  to  our  new 
home  by  some  roj^al  highway. 

All  these  marvels  were  a fitting  prelude 
to  new  wonders  of  the  mind  waiting  to 
be  disclosed.  But  that  is  another  chapter, 
in  which,  though  dealing  with  different 
conditions,  it  will  be  seen  that  outside 
of  the  great  seaboard  cities  the  eager 
quest  of  the  American  people  in  the 
forties  was  for  information — for  the  lit- 
erature of  knowledge  rather  than  for  that 
of  power.  It ‘was  a period  of  transition 
in  which  little  attention  was  given  by 
rural  communities  to  the  great  English 
literature  of  the  past,  and  no  lively  ex- 
pectations were  entertained  of  that  Amer- 
ican literature  already  emergent  in 
Irving  and  Cooper  and  Bryant. 
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Buondelmonte 

BY  MAURICE  HEWLETT 

A STORY  IN  TWO  PARTS 


AS  I do  not  think  the  worse  of  a 
tale  because  it  may  be  true,  so  it 
^ is  no  detriment  to  it  in  my  eyes 
that  it  has  been  pieced  together  from  a 
hundred  scraps — remnants,  shavings,  bits 
of  brick  and  plaster,  or  sentence  torn 
from  a letter,  a sharp  saying  passed  into 
a proverb,  the  battered  stump  of  an  old 
tower,  the  memory  (not  gone  yet)  of 
wicked  old  hatreds  or  high  young  loves. 
The  raking  and  scraping,  the  groping 
and  poring  over  rubbish-heaps  and  rag- 
bags,  should  be  done  in  decent  darkness, 
where  a man,  in  the  company  of  his 
shaded  candle,  may  shed  tears  without  a 
shameful  face:  the  work  has  its  poign- 
ancy; the  refashioned  thing  should  not 
lack  it  either.  What  my  own  may  want 
in  this  sort  I am  not  bound  to  particu- 
larize. I confess  to  the  raking  and  scrap- 
ing, to  the  shifting  and  piecing  together, 
and  will  own  to  a wet  eye  or  so,  if  you 
press  me.  No  more.  I hoi)e  that  I have 
got  the  dust  away,  and  that  the  old 
bones  are  none  the  worse  for  my  galvan- 
ism. They  wore  great  flesh  once. 

I 

Tliere  were  three  men  living  in  Flor- 
ence, before  the  days  of  Dante  and  his 
friend  Giotto,  who,  without  much  previous 
liking  or  disliking,  were  drawn  together 
and  then  torn  apart.  Buondelmonte  de^ 
Buondelmonti  was  the  name  of  one  of 
them,  a gentleman  who  had  a tower  in 
the  city,  not  far  from  the  river  wall.  He 
came  from  the  west  country,  from  the 
Val  di  Greve,  where  he  had  a hill  on  the 
edge  of  the  valley,  and  a castle  upon  it. 


a strong  place  witli  a wall  all  about,  and 
houses  for  his  servants  and  laborers  and 
slaves  inside  the  wall.  Here  in  the  old 
days  his  grandfather  and  g^eat-grand- 
father  had  lived  and  taken  toll  from  all 
who  journeyed  by  this  highroad  to  the 
sea;  a thing  which  vexed  the  Florentines. 
So  they  attacked  them  on  all  sides,  drove 
them  into  a comer,  and  made  a bargain 
with  them  that  they  should  become  citi- 
zens of  Florence,  and  have  privileges 
there  instead  of  toll.  A house  called 
Degli  Uberti  had  a chief  hand  in  this. 
It  was  Biiondelmonte’s  grandfather  who 
came,  or  rather  had  started  to  come.  But 
the  Ema  was  in  flood  when  he  tried  to 
ford  it,  and  he,  a very  stout  man,  w^as 
drowned.  .People  told  each  other  this 
was  a fate  upon  him,  and  advised  his 
son  to  turn  back;  but  the  young  man 
said:  Not  Fate,  but  Fat  has  done  this. 
For  if  Ema  had  been  thin  my  father 
would  have  walked  over,  or  if  my  father 
had  been  thin  he  would  have  swum  over. 
I shall  go  on;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Uberti  will  be  sorry  one  of  these  days.’'  By 
which  he  meant  that  they,  in  a sense,  had 
drowned  his  father.  He  went  into  Flor- 
ence, therefore,  and  married  Cunegonda 
Giandonati,  and  begat  this  Buondel- 
monte, and  Ranieri,  and  some  others,  and 
then  died.  Our  man,  now  head  of  his 
house,  was  rich,  young,  a good  fighter:  a 
pleasant,  handsome  man,  very  splendid  in 
his  tastes.  His  blood  could  not  be  bet- 
tered; he  was  chief  of  all  the  kindreds 
who  dwelt  in  his  country  and  had  their 
towers  near  by  his  in  the  street  by  the 
river  wall.  Blood-relations  were  the 
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GiaiKlonati,  the  ( liaiiii.uliazzi,  and  Tiripnr- 
tinii;  other  houses,  like  the  Oiialterotti, 
wen^  allied  by  friendshii)  or  coiinnon  in- 
terest. All  of  these  looked  to  him  to 
play  a ^reat  part,  and  to  that  end,  to 
marry;  but  he  had  women  enough  at  his 
command,  and  set  no  store  by  marriage, 
lie  was  a grc‘at  lover,  they  say;  low 
women  could  look  at  him  witliout  look- 
ing again,  and  few  twice  without  a stir 
in  the  side.  He  had  a vory  easy  way 
with  them  and  their  belonging'-:  to  i)in<,*h 
a girl’s  eheek,  or  kiss  hor  on  the  ehin, 
as  if  to  say,  You  are  worth  so  miioh  to 
me,  or  so  mneh.”  Th(\v  ealh  d him  the 
Hutterily  for  this  sipping  trick  of  his. 

Of  a ditferont  stamp  alt"gother  was 
Sehiatta  dogli  Pberti — chief  of  that  v(*ry 
house  which  had  brought  in  Euondel- 
montc’s, — a big,  strong  man,  very  hairy, 
with  arms  too  long  for  his  height,  which 
was  nothing  to  boast  of.  His  descent — 
if  you  may  believe  all  you  hear — was  the 
noblest  in  the  city,  and  his  power  great; 
but  not  so  great  that  it  might  not  grow 
greater,  as  he  thought.  He  said  that 
Catiline,  the  enemy  of  Rome,  was  his  an- 
cestor, and  that,  far  from  being  descended 
from  the  Emperor’s  house,  the  Emperor 
was  derived  from  some  by-blow  of  his 
own.  This  was  the  sort  of  talk  ho  held. 
He  had  two  great  castles  in  Florence,  in 
that  quarter  of  the  city  which  lies  be- 
hind and  below  the  Badia  of  the  Marquess 
Ugo;  and  all  his  kinsmen  and  friends 
lived  near  about  him  and  assembled  at 
his  board.  They  filled  the  long  tables  of 
the  hall,  all  told;  for  he  had  a great 
family  of  his  own  by  his  first  and  second 
wives — sons,  strong  and  warlike  young 
men,  and  grave  daughters,  all  hungr>^  for 
power  like  their  father,  and  proud,  and 
quickly  alfronted.  These  were  the  names 
of  his  kindred : the  Araidei,  who  lived 
north  of  him  in  the  same  quarter  of  San 
Piero  Scheraggio;  the  Fifanti  and  Infan- 
gati,  close  by;  the  Lamberti,  whose  iower 
was  west  of  the  Old  Afarket,  and  of 
whom  Aros(‘a  de’  Lamberti,  the  one-eyed 
mail,  was  chief.  He  allowed  also  the 
claim  of  the  Caponsacchi  to  be  relatives 
of  his,  because  they  came  from  Fiesole, 
whence  the  wife  of  Catiline’s  son  Uberto 
had  been  taken.  “ For,”  as  Sehiatta  usH 
to  say,  “ if  your  people,  Caponsacchi, 
were  as  good  as  you  say  they  were,  they 
must  have  been  the  best  in  Fiesole;  and 


1 am  sure  my  ancestor  Fberto  would  have 
biK'ii  cniHciit  with  nothing-  short  of  the 
best.  So  you  may  come  in."  Capon^ac- 
chi  had  to  be  content  witli  that;  and 
under  some  similar  tossed  favor  the  Gan- 
galandi  (‘ould  contV^ss  him  chief  ami 
lord:  the  Gangalandi,  a great  stock,  who 
bo;c  the  arms  of  the  Mar(]ucss  Ugo,  and 
accounted  themselves  something  I 

Then  there  was  a man  living  below 
St.  lv*parala’s  church,  named  Foreso 
Donati,  a vexed,  ratlier  unhappy  man. 
He  ha<l  made  a good  marriage,  with 
Gualilrada.  tli(‘  daughter  of  Guido  Bel- 
lincioiie  de’  Berti ; hut  for  all  that  his 
affairs  liad  not  ])rosp('r('d,  and  he  was 
very  twior.  H<‘  brooded  over  this  a good 
deal;  for  he  said  that  his  family  was 
longer  in  Florence  than  any  other  save 
his  wife's,  and  that  while  the  L'berti  were 
hiding  from  justice  Ixdiind  rocks  on  the 
hills,  the  Donati  were  making  the  Floren- 
tine laws  and  feeding  the  Fifanti  with 
scrap -meat  from  their  tables.  On  his 
wife’s  side  he  was  akin  to  the  Counts 
Guidi  of  the  Upper  Arno;  but  this  served 
him  little,  since  most  of  them  took  up  the 
cry  of  the  Uberti  and  helped  them  to  do 
what  they  chose  with  the  government  of 
Florence,  lliey  were  all  Emperor's  men, 
while  Foresc  liad  chosen  for  the  Pope. 
He  had  three  sons — Buonaccorso  was  one 
of  them, — lean,  needy,  sulky  men,  and 
two  daughters,  Capueeia  and  Piccarda, 
fine  slim  girls,  the  younger  exceedingly 
beautiful.  On  the  day  that  this  Piccarda 
was  ten  years  old,  Gualdrada  said  to  her 
husband:  “ Foresc,  this  is  a peach  to  keep 
on  the  wall,  but  veiled,  lest  the  wasps 
get  at  it.  If  you  take  my  advice  you  will 
lock  up  this  girl  and  feed  her  on  the 
best.  And  you  will  put  by  all  tliat  you 
can  spare  in  a good  coffer  with  double 
keys,  to  bo  her  dowry.  The  likes  of  this 
girl  are  not  born  in  Florence  every  day; 
no,  nor  every  ten  years.  She  is  all  honey 
and  wuTie  in  a lovely  case.  Y'oii  will  be 
able  to  pick  and  choose  where  you  will 
for  a husband;  and  it  will  be  a strange 
thill £r  if  you  don’t  better  our  fortunes.” 
Foresc  said  that  she  could  do  as  she 
pleased;  tlu^e  was  time  enough.  Never 
too  early  to  liogin,”  said  Gualdrada  ; as 
the  ass  knows,  so  ho  bites  carrots.” 

From  that  day  forward  there  was 
nothing  she  did  not  do  for  her  Piccarda. 
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She  washed  her  every  day  and  dressed 
her  hair ; she  gave  her  rich  and  fine  food, 
with  cream  and  butter,  wine  and  the  best 
fruits  that  could  be  had.  She  caused  her 
to  take  the  air  at  a time  when  nobody 
was  about,  and  to  sleep  at  noon  and 
early  in  the  night.  So  careful  was  she 
in  what  she  was  doing  that  no  man  in 
Florence  knew  of  Piccarda.  The  elder 
girl,  Capuccia,  went  openly  to  mass  with 
her  mother;  but  when  Piccarda  went  she 
was  dressed  like  a servant  and  covered 
up  in  a hood.  For  confessor  she  chose  a 
discreet  and  reverend  priest,  canon  of 
Santa  Reparata  and  cousin  of  her  own, 
and  knowing  that  she  could  rely  upon  his 
counsel,  made  him  partner  in  her  de- 
signs. Piccarda  grew  up  to  be  a still 
girl,  excessively  beautiful.  She  had  dark 
brown  hair  which  reached  the  joints  of 
her  knees;  her  head  was  small,  her  face 
oval  in  shape,  composed  and  steadfast  in 
expression.  Her  eyes  w^ere  long,  narrow, 
and  gray,  the  lashes  of  them  black;  she 
had  a very  red  mouth  and  a smooth  white 
throat.  For  all  this,  she  looked  more 
like  a woman  than  a maiden.  She  was 
not  taller  than  a fine  girl  should  be,  had 
very  little  to  say;  and  whether  she  could 
love  or  not,  was  not  to  be  determined, 
since  no  breath  of  that  mystery  had  ever 
been  suffered  near  her,  nor  was  any  light 
talk  allowed  in  her  presence.  She  saw  no 
men  except  her  father  and  the  priest: 
even  her  brothers  were  not  allowed 
with  her. 

Whatever  Gualdrada  could  save,  by 
pinching  or  shifting,  was  put  into  a 
coffer  and  kept  under  two  locks.  One 
way  and  another  she  got  a good  deal  to- 
gether. Forese  and  his  sons  traded  or 
went  to  the  wars;  their  return  was  wel- 
come to  Gualdrada  according  as  they 
came  heavy  or  light  to  house.  And  she 
kept  her  ears  wide,  and  looked  askance 
all  ways  for  her  great  alliance.  She 
had  heard  about  Buondelmonte,  and 
thouglit  he  might  do  for  lack  of  better. 
But  the  next  thing  she  heard  about  him 
put  her  in  a fury. 

n 

Forese  Donati  met  Buondelmonte  out- 
side the  gate  of  San  Pancrazio  as  he  was 
going  to  Peretola  upon  some  business  of 
sheep.  Buondelmonte  was  coming  in 
from  hawking  in  the  meadows  by  the 


river.  He  had  his  falcon  on  his  wrist, 
and  two  greyhounds  at  his  horse’s  heels. 
His  color  was  fresh  and  strong,  and  his 
leather  coat  fitted  him  well.  Forese  gave 
him  the  good-day,  and  Buondelmonte 
reined  up  to  talk. 

“ What  sport  have  you  had,  Buondel- 
monte asked  Forese. 

Buondelmonte  said  it  was  good.  He 
had  a heron  and  a crane,  and  his  gos- 
hawk had  killed  three  mallards  in  the 
osiers.  He  asked  Forese  where  he  was 
going. 

‘‘To  Peretola,”  said  Forese,  “ to  fetch 
in  some  sheep  which  have  been  on  the 
mountains.  I have  to  look  after  house- 
hold affairs,  you  notice,  while  you  take 
your  pastime  and  kill  mallards.” 

Buondelmonte  said,  laughing,  “ that 
his  own  household  affairs  were  easily 
managed.” 

“ You  should  marry,”  said  Forese, 
“and  then  they  would  be  easier  still. 
Your  wife  would  stay  at  home  and  see 
that  your  servants  did  their  work,  and 
you  would  have  still  more  time  for  your 
mallards,  or  for  warfare  and  exercise  of 
arms.” 

“It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  ease  wdth 
you,  Forese,”  said  Buondelmonte.  “ Your 
wife,  I suppose,  watches  your  servants 
as  well  as  any  woman;  but  you  go  after 
sheep  at  Peretola.” 

Forese  said:  “There  are  reasons  for 
that.  I have  had  some  bad  affairs  lately. 
My  son  Biionaccorso  got  into  trouble  in 
the  Garfagnana  and  came  home  limping; 
there  has  been  a murrain  among  the 
cattle ; and  a convoy  of  mine  from  Rome, 
coming  by  the  Val  di  Chiana,  was  set 
upon  by  the  Aretines  and  stripped  as 
bare  as  my  hand.  Moreover,  I have  my 
daughter's  dowry  to  see  to.  That  will 
be  worth  having,  mind  you,  when  I have 
done  with  it.” 

“ Ah,”  said  Buondelmonte,  “ I have 
no  such  business  on  my  hands.” 

“ It  is  a business  which  every  man 
must  take  up  sooner  or  later,”  said 
Forese.  “ Think  of  it,  Buondelmontt^.” 

“ I do  think  of  it,”  said  Buondel- 
monte; and  so  they  parted. 

Buondelmonte  rode  into  the  city,  to  his 
house  in  the  Borgo  Apostoli.  He  talked 
to  his  friends  of  what  Forese  had  said  to 
him;  and  they  all  agreed  that  he  should 
maTTy.  For,  as  thev  put  it  to  him,  a 
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mail  is  not  a man  until  he  has  made  a 
man.  Alberigo  degF  Importuni  said: 

An  allianoe  rightly  framed  might  bring 
great  advantage  to  Florence  and  to  our 
party,  I like  hard  knocks  as  well  as  any 
man,  Imt  they  are  best  dealt  with  in  the 
open,  not  at  the  street  corner.  There  has 
been  too  much  secret  stabbing  of  late,  all 
<lone  in  the  dark.  If  you  do  marry,  Buon- 
delmonte,  let  it  be  in  a good  kindred. 

“ Forese  Donat i was  talking  about  his 
girl  this  morning,'’  said  Buondelmonte. 

He  seemed  to  think  that  she  would  have 
something.” 

It  will  be  all  there  is,  then,”  said 
Viero  Gianfigliay.zi,  who  was  there; 
‘‘  and  what  he  will  find  for  the  other,  ex- 
cept a veil  and  a pair  of  sandals,  I should 
be  sorry  to  say.” 

Has  he  two  daughters  ?”  Buondel- 
monte asked. 

Yes,  there  are  two,”  said  Viero,  as 
I happen  to  know.” 

They  a<]vised  him  strongly  to  marry 
one  of  the*  Uber^i  kindred.  No  reason 
could  be  urged  against  it.  There  had  not 
been  bad  blood  between  Buondelmonte 
and  that  house,  or  what  there  may  have 
been  in  the  past  seemed  all  fair  now;  but 
between  the  Libert i and  the  Donati  it 
had  been  very  bad. 

If  you  go  on  with  the  Donati,”  said 
Alberigo,  you  will  draw  anew  upon  our 
faction  all  the  misesteem  of  the  Liber ti, 
and  no  good  can  come  of  that.  Choose 
one  of  the  Uberti;  or  if  they  don’t  suit, 
go  to  the  Fifanti  or  Amidei,  settle  how 
much  you  will  lay  out,  and  see  about  it 
as  soon  as  you  can.  You  are  the  head  of 
all  our  race,  and  should  provide  us  with 
an  heir.  Sons  to  figlit  under  your  en- 
sign'are  no  bad  ensigns  in  themselves, 
let  me  tell  you.  And  do  not  let  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Uberti  trouble  you.  Wlien 
once  we  are  all  together  under  the  tree 
it  will  be  an  odd  thing  if  none  of  the 
apples  fall  into  our  laps.” 

The  others  agreed. 

Buondelmonte  said  he  would  talk  with 
Schiatta  degli  Uberti  about  it.  Schiatta 
had  treated  him  fairly  of  late.  He  would 
give  fifty  gold  florins  for  Morgengabe— 
which  is  what  they  call  the  gift  paid  by 
the  bridegroom  for  the  honor  of  the 
bride  on  the  morning  after  marriage — 
to  a good  girl  who  brought  him  1500 
liras  in  lands,  goods,  and  money. 


In  two  or  three  days’  time,  his  mind 
made  up,  Buondelmonte  w’ent  to  the  house 
of  the  Uberti  l)ehind  the  church  of  San 
Stefano.  He  found  Schiatta  sitting  at 
board  in  the  high  scat,  with  his  kinsmen 
all  about  him — J^ambertuccio  degl’  Ami- 
dei, Mosca  de’  Lamberti,  Oderigo  Fi- 
fanti, and  others  of  the  race.  Schiatta 
made  him  welcome,  gave  him  a place 
next  to  himself  at  the  high  table,  and 
asked  him  how  he  did. 

Very  well,”  said  Buondelmonte,  “ but 
not  so  well  that  I could  not  do  better.” 

“ That  is  the  case  with  most  of  us,” 
said  Schiatta,  throwing  back  his  great 
shoulders  to  oi>en  his  chest.  “ But  how 
can  I serve  you  in  that  ?” 

‘‘Why,  perhaps  in  this  way:  My  kins- 
men tell  me  that  I should  take  a wife.” 

“ Well,”  said  Schiatta,  “ that  is  a good 
thing  to  do.  But  do  you  ask  me  to  give 
you  mine?” 

“ It  is  a wife  I seek,  not  a grand- 
mother,” said  Buondelmonte.  “ And  I 
am  willing  to  ofiFer  so  much,  if  on  behalf 
of  one  of  your  girls  you  will  put  down  so 
mimh.  This  will  show  you.  I hope,  that 
I have  no  mind  for  foolish  old  grudges 
on  the  score  of  our  forefathers’  misad- 
ventures.” 

Schiatta  said : “ This  is  a serious  mat- 
ter, if  you  are  serious.  I shall  not  deny 
that  I am  very  glad  of  your  friendly 
offer.” 

“ I take  the  world  as  lightly  as  I dare,” 
said  Buondelmonte;  “but  I am  quite 
serious  in  this  affair.” 

“ We’ll  soon  see  about  that,”  said 
Scliiatta. 

“ The  sooner  the  better  for  me,”  Buon- 
delmonte said. 

All  the  eyes  of  the  kindred  were  fixed 
upon  him;  but  he  bore  their  scrutiny 
pleasantly  and  well.  Some  of  them  be- 
gan to  talk  together  in  undertones;  and 
Schiatta  sat  quiet,  tapping  his  teeth 
with  his  dagger.  The  young  men,  sons 
of  Schiatta,  and  bastards,  nephews,  and 
cousins,  as  they  bad  been  taught,  looked 
down  at  their  platters  while  this  was 
going  forward.  The  minstrel  sat  at  the 
end  of  the  board,  his  rote  upon  his  knee, 
waiting  the  sign. 

Presently  Schiatta  looked  straight  at 
Buondelmonte,  and  asked,  “ Plow  much 
are  you  good  for,  my  friend 
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Biiondelmontc  said  : “ I like  your  frank- 
ness, Scliiatta,  and  will  repay  it  in  kind. 
My  wife  will  have  her  portion  in  my 
^ lands  of  Montebuono  in  Val  di  (ireve 
and  my  tenements  in  Signa.  She  will 
have  the  use  of  my  house  in  the  Borgo, 
and  of  all  the  gear  both  there  and  at 
Montebuono.  In  addition  to  this,  I will 
give  her  fifty  gold  florins  for  her  honor 
as  Morgengabe,  if  you  will  endow  her 
with  1500  liras  in  movables.'’ 

“ That’s  a very  handsome  ofler,'’  said 
Sehiatta;  “and  I shall  advise  one  of  my 
kindred  to  take  advantage  of  it.” 

Mosea  de’  Lambert i knoeked  on  the 
table.  “ I will  offer  my  daughter  Lapia 
to  Buondelmonte,  Sehiatta,"  he  said,  and 
seemed  very  keen. 

Buondelmonte,  who  had  his  reasons, 
said  that  his  business  was  with  Sehiatta 
himself  as  far  as  he  understood  it.  He 
could  not  abide  Mosea,  though  he  had 
nothing  against  the  man,  except  an  old 
quarrel  in  \vhich  each  of  them  had  been 
to  blame. 

That  is  very  well,”  said  Sehiatta, 

but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  oblige  you. 
Two  of  ray  girls  are  wedded  already,  and 
one  is  promised,  and  a fourth  is  too  old, 
and  a fifth  too  young  for  you.  I sup- 
pose you  to  be  in  a hurry  i" 

Buondelmonte  said,  the  socmer  the  bet- 
ter: that  brought  Mosea  to  his  feet.  “I 
say  again,  Sehiatta,”  he  said,  “ that  I 
am  ready  to  meet  Buondelmonte  at  this 
very  hour.  And  I hope  he  wdll  read  in 
that  a sign  that  I bear  him  no  grudge.” 

" What  says  Buondelmonte  to  that  ?” 
Sehiatta  asked,  and  Buondelmonte  re- 
plied that  he  could  not  hope  to  please 
Mosea  de’  Lamberti.  Mosea  sat  down. 

“That  being  so,”  said  Sehiatta,  with  a 
great  laugh,  “ I recommend  you  to  my 
kinsman  Lambert ueeio,  who  has  a fine 
girl  to  dispose  of.’’ 

Buondelmonte  knevr  this  man  well,  as 
being  of  a house,  the  Amidei,  than  which 
there  were  few  in  Florence  better  de- 
scended or  on  surer  ground.  He  liked 
the  man,  too,  and  respected  him.  Lam- 
bertuccio  was  a composed,  smooth  man, 
tall  and  finely  dressed. ..  He  had  a large 
house,  kept  an  open  table,  and  never  went 
out  under  the  Gonfalon  without  a follow- 
ing of  fifty  men  on  horseback.  He  was 
first  cousin  of  Schiatta’s  and  nephew  of 
Mosea  de^  Lamberti’s,  that  is,  lister’s  smi. 


“ What  do  you  think,  Lambertuccio,  of 
this  fine  offer  of  Buondelmonte's  said 
Sehiatta;  “will  it  suit  your  Cuiiizza?” 

J^aiTib(?rtuccio  said  that  he  thought  it 
might,  if  Buondelmonte  held  to  it. 

“ My  offer  was  made  to  Sehiatta,” 
Buondelmonte  said;  “but  I shall  not  be 
far  away  from  him  if  I go  with  you. 
Is  your  daughter  to  V)c  si^en 

“You  shall  see  her  this  afternoon,” 
said  Lambertuccio,  “ if  you  will  come  to 
my  house.  At  this  hour  she  will  be  sleep- 
ing, and  will  look  all  the  better  for  it 
afterwards.  But  come  when  you  please 
between  noon  and  sundown.” 

Buondelmonte  replied  that  he  would 
certainly  come,  but  without  binding  him- 
self; and  tlien  ho  took  his  leave  and  went 
to  walk  on  the  Piazza  until  it  should  be 
time  to  go.  Here  he  met  Foresc  Donati 
by  chance,  who  askerl  him  if  he  had  boon 
flunking  over  what  he  had  sairl  the  other 
day.  Oh  yes,  said  Buondelmonte,  he 
had  been  turning  it  over  in  his  mind. 
AVell,  Forese  said,  he  ])elieved  it  would 
be  a good  thing  well  done,  when  it  was 
settled.  Buondelmonte  owned  it  would 
be  very  good. 

“ I believe  I could  meet  you,”  said 
Forese,  “in  a reasonable  way.” 

“ I have  seen  ycnir  daughter,”  Buondel- 
nionte  said.  “ She  looks  a strong,  willing 
girl,  and  very  religious.” 

For(‘se  said:  “ She  is  all  that  and  nu»re. 
But  I have  another  girl.” 

“Ah,”  said  Buondelmonte,  “I  hear<l 
something  of  it.  but  I have  never  seen 
her.” 

“ How  would  it  be  if  I were  to  show  her 
to  you?”  asked  Forese. 

“ There  would  be  no  harm  done,  at  any 
rate.  But  to-day  I cannot,  I have 
business.” 

“ As  you  please,  and  when  you  please,” 
said  Forese,  rather  red  in  the  face.  “ We 
Donati  have  no  need  to  press  our  alli- 
ance. But  it  might  be  worth  your  while.” 

“ Very  easily  indeed,”  said  Buondel- 
monte. Forese  cursed  him  for  a dung- 
hill cock,  and  went  off  on  his  affairs.  He 
felt  vexed  with  himself  for  having  cheap- 
ened to  little  purpose,  and  determined  he 
had  best  say  nothing  to  his  wife  about  it; 
for  she  took  these  things  to  heart,  and 
made  a noise  in  the  house,  so  that  the 
neighbors  knew  as  much  about  his 
trouble  as  he  did. 
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Buondelinonte  went  to  the  house  of 
the  Amidei,  and  Lambcrtuccio  told  his 
wife  to  fetch  down  Cunizza.  So  she  was 
brought  in.  Buondelmonte  saw  that  she 
was  a strapping  girl,  white  as  milk,  with 
yellow  hair,  and  brown  eyes  like  a deer’s, 
which  had  a trick  of  shiring  and  see- 
ing nothing.  Well  brought  up,  too,  she 
proved;  not  timid,  answering  whatever 
questions  were  put  to  her  in  a quiet  voice, 
without  tremor  and  with  no  trouble  either 
in  breath  or  blood.  She  was  turned  fif- 
teen and  had  never  been  sick  or  sorry 
since  she  was  w'eaned.  Buondelmonte 
saw'  that  here  was  a wife  who  would  do 
him  credit,  and  get  him  an  heir  as  soon 
as  he  pleased.  He  said  a few  things  to 
her  as  tlicy  came  into  his  head,  jokes 
and  pleasantries.  She  looked  down  at 
her  feet.  Then  he  gave  her  a kiss  upon 
her  cool  chin;  and  then  she  was  taken 
away  by  her  mother. 

Lambertuccio  asked  how  the  hiisincss 
struck  him.  He  said,  I am  ready  to 
go  on  with  it/' 

Very  well,”  said  Lainhertuccio.  ‘‘we 
will  have  the  deed  drawn  up,  and  then 
do  you  come  here  with  your  witnesses, 
^nd  you  shall  plight  her  wdth  your  ring 
as  soon  as  we  have  sealed.  Will  you 
drink  a cup?” 

“ Very  willingly.”  Lambcrtuccio’s 
wife  poured  out  the  eup,  and  all  three 
drank  of  it  in  turn. 

The  news  came  into  the  Old  Market 
that  Buondelmonte  was  betrothed  to 
Lambertuccio’s  girl  Cunizza,  and  that 
the  dowry  w'as  such  and  such.  There  was 
plenty  of  talk,  as  there  always  is  about 
those  things.  Forese  Donati  heard  of  it, 
and  was  very  angr>’;  but  he  said  nothing 
at  home.  “ Take  troubles  as  they  come,” 
he  thought ; “ my  wdfe  will  know  soon 
enough.” 

Oualdrada  got  the  news  at  San  Piero 
Maggiore  when  she  went  to  mass.  She 
was  in  a terrible  stew.  Half  her  hus- 
band’s lands  would  not  have  been  too 
much  for  Buondelmonte;  but  when  they 
told  her  of  his  splendid  proposals  and  of 
the  dowry  that  went  with  Cunizza,  she 
could  have  tom  her  hair  out.  " A white 
slug,”  she  called  Cunizza — “ a mule,  a 
cow,  a bolster,  a load  of  clay.”  She  told 
Forese  all  her  trouble.  Had  he  heard  of 


it?  Yes,  he  said,  he  had  understood  some- 
thing about  it.  It  was  likely  to  be  a fine 
match,  a great  alliance  on  both  sides. 
Buondelmonte  would  not  come  empty 
to  the  wedding,  nor  alone.  Half  the 
Borgo  were  his  kindred  — Giandonati, 
Gianfigliazzi,  Degli  Scali,  Gualterotti, 
Importuni.  The  Uberti  would  be  more 
careful  how  they  came  down  the  street 
with  naked  swords  after  this.  It  was 
good  to  have  a hostage  of  theirs  in  hand. 
A wife  was,  as  it  wore,  a hostage.  Then 
there  would  be  children — bettor  and  bet- 
ter. Forese  would  have  gone  on  if  she 
had  not  stopped  him  with  dangerous 
eyes.  “Children!  Yes,  indeed.  But 
what  of  my  children?  They  are  to  be 
barren,  it  seems.  And  kiss  the  rosary, 
and  have  the  crucifix  for  a bedfellow! 
And  this  to  go  on  under  your  nose,  Forese, 
and  all  you  do  is  to  talk  of  great  match- 
es, and  hostages,  and  advantage  to  the 
Borgo.  Where  is  our  advantage?  What 
is  to  be  done  for  my  beautiful  girl?  Is 
that  hair  to  be  sheared  off  ? Is  that  soft 
body  to  be  scrubbed  by  gray  serge?  Have 
I pinched  all  these  years  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Borgo?  Gone  hungry  to  m,v 
bed  so  that  the  Gualterotti  may  go  safely 
to  theirs?  Oh,  you  have  given  me  some- 
thing to  dream  about,  let  me  tell  you.” 

“Wife,”  said  Forese,  “I  cannot  force 
Buondelmonte  to  take  my  girl.  That  is 
not  a becoming  action  for  the  Donati; 
and  so  I told  him  only  the  other  day.” 

Gualdrada  narrowed  her  eyes  and 
peered  at  her  husband. 

“Ah,  so  you  have  s|)oken  to  him  about 
Piccarda  ?”  she  said.  “ Xow  I am  learn- 
ing something.  And  the  other  day?  On 
his  way  to  the  Amidei  ?” 

“ No,  no,”  said  Forese.  “ How  you 
take  me  up.  You  have  it  wrong.  I spoke 
to  him  then,  sure  enough;  but  we  had 
talked  of  it  before,  maybe  a w^eek  ago. 
And  I say  again,  I could  not  force  Pic- 
carda into  his  arms.” 

Gualdrada  raised  her  hands  and  let 
them  fall  with  a clap.  Then  she  turned 
fiercely  upon  her  husband. 

“ This  is  what  comes  of  your  grievous 
secrecy,”  she  said,  “ that  holds  my  dear- 
est hope  in  the  shut  fist  of  you,  and  lets 
it  wither  sooner  than  give  it  air.  Now, 
what  a fine  turn  you  have  done  me.  and 
your  own  daughter,  and  our  affairs — 
as  if  they  needed  it!  Do  you  suppose  I 
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would  have  let  go  of  Biiondeliiionte  if 
I had  seen  him  once  or  twice?  But  no! 
You  must  needs  go  and  come,  and  sit  to 
eat,  and  lie  in  your  bed,  with  all  this 
fast  in  your  mind,  and  when  it  is  too 
late  and  the  chance  gone  for  good,  you 
tell  me  the  whole  story  as  if  it  was  news. 
Now,  I shall  say  to  you,  Forese — ” 

He  stopix'd  her  here, saying:  You  have 
told  me  too  much.  Better  hold  there.” 

Then  I am  to  see  you  bring  your  fam- 
ily to  ruin,  and  laugh  with  you  at  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Borgo;  and  pcrliaps 
stand  gosi^ip  to  the  child  ?”  said  Gual- 
drada,  folding  her  arms. 

Forese  said:  “ You  are  to  see  what  you 
please,  and  laugh  as  you  can.  But  you 
are  not  to  rail  at  me.  You  may  tempt 
me  to  do  that  which  will  give  you  pain  in 
one  part  and  me  pain  in  another.  I donT 
advise  it.” 

She  knew  she  could  not  go  any  further; 
so  held  her  tongue.  But  when  Forese 
had  gone  out,  she  walked  up  and  down 
her  hall,  thinking  of  her  troubles,  past 
and  to  come.  And  for  many  days,^  as 
she  sat  or  walked,  or  went  to  church,  or 
did  her  marketing,  she  kept  the  bitter 
thing  astir  in  her  mind.  She  felt  that 
she  had  a grudge  indeed.  The  Amidei 
had  outwitted  her.  Nay,  they  had  robbeil 
her.  For  if  Buondelmonte  had  been  to 
her  first,  as  he  as  good  as  promised 
Forese,  it  stood  to  reason  that  he  would 
have  concluded  where  he  was.  And  the 
portion  that  went  with  Cunlzza!  She 
knew  the  length  of  her  coffer  to  a fingerV 
point,  and  what  was  in  it.  She  could 
have  given  two  hundred  liras  more  than 
the  Amidei.  Yes,  she  had  been  cheated 
of  the  best  match  in  Florence. 

One  night,  as  she  thought  of  it  all  more 
grievously  than  ever,  she  tf»ok  the  lamp 
in  her  hand  and  went  into  the  chamber 
where  her  two  girls  slept  together.  She 
held  the  lamp  over  her  head  and  turned 
back  the  bedclothes.  Capuccia  lay  on  her 
back,  but  Piccarda  on  her  face,  with  her 
check  turned  sideways  on  the  bolster,  «d 
all  her  hair  tumbling  about  her.  Her 
body  was  white  as  alabaster,  and  her 
cheek  flushed  like  the  heart  of  a rose. 
Her  long  eyelashes  brushed  it  and  curved 
upwards.  Ay,”  said  Qualdrada  to  her- 
self, " there^s  a bonny  shape  for  a nun- 
nery, and  a flower  to  hide  up  among 
cloister  weeds.”  Piccarda,  feeling  the 


cold,  turned  and  opened  her  eyes.  Tier 
mother  kissed  her  on  the  cheek  and  shoul- 
der a halt-dozen  times  and  covered  her 
up  again.  Then  she  blundered  ont  of  the 
chamber  as  best  she  could,  for  the  te;«rs 
blinded  her. 

IV 

After  the  betrothal,  Buondelmonte 
W(*nt  once  or  twice  to  see  Ciinizza,  but 
to  no  very  good  purpose.  lie  found  the 
girl  unresponsive,  too  well-bred  by  half. 

If  this  is  a foretaste  of  the  rest  of  our 
commerce,”  he  said  to  himself,  it  prom- 
ises to  be  a dull  affair.”  lie  liked  Lam- 
bertuceio  very  well,  and  his  wife;  but 
Schiatta  degli  Uberti  did  not  please  him. 
Though  he  knew  his  own  value  (piite  well, 
he  was  himself  a modc'st  man,  which 
Schiatta  was  not.  And  he  grew  tired  of 
hearing  of  his  good  fortune,  of  the  fine 
match  ho  had  made  for  himself,  and 
greatly  resented  being  told  that  his 
politics  were  contcmiptible.  Schiatta 
talked  openly  wlien  he  was  wbll  fed;  lie 
did  not  disguise  his  intention  of  ruling 
the  city.  He  had  hopes  of  being  Vicar 
of  the  Empire:  that  would  do  for  a be- 
ginning. In  those  days,  he  said,  it  would 
be  as  well  to  find  yourstdf  on  the  right 
side.  ‘‘  You  would  not  clioose,  Buondel- 
inonte.”  he  continued,  “ to  see  your  wife 
and  children  trudging  the  hill  road  to 
Bologna  because  you  bad  held  out 

again>t  lier  family.”  Buondelmonte 
laughed,  and  said  that  all  roads  did  not 
lead  to  Bologna.  ‘‘  Some  go  to  Arezzo, 
Schiatta,”  he  said,  ‘Svhere  the  Tarlati 
might  take  pity  on  the  ErnperoFs  cast- 
offs. And  that  would  be  the  time  for 
you  to  reflect  whether  you  had  done  wise- 
ly to  refuse  the  warnings  of  your  niece’s 
Imsband,  between  this  and  Arezzo,  my 
dear  friend.”  Schiatta  frowned  and  said 
this  was  poor  jesting:  his  son  Farina ta, 
who  was  a tall,  black-browed  young  man, 
openly  advised  Buondelmonte  to  talk  of 
other  things.  Buondelmonte  held  on  for 
a little,  to  save  his  face;  but  he  was  much 
annoyed.  Mosca  de’  Lamberti,  who  was 
present — he  was  a grizzled,  one-eyed  man, 
who  grinned  fearfully  when  he  was  put 
out, — followed  him  into  the  street  after 
dark,  saying  he  would  walk  wdth  him 
to  PoF  Santa  Maria.  ‘^You  are  a bold 
man,  Buondelmonte,”  he  said,  to  go  out 
alone  and  unarmed  after  nightfall,  hav- 
ing said  the  things  you  have.” 
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I think  better  of  Schiatta  than  you 
do,  it  appears,”  said  Buondelmonte ; “ for 
though  I consider  him  a boaster,  ar- 
rogant, and  quarrelsome,  I have  never 
suspected  him  of  being  a night-stabber.” 

“ He  has  many  friends,”  said  Mosea, 

who  would  be  glad  to  prove  their  ser- 
vice.” 

It  would  be  a strange  way  of  proving 
it,  to  my  thinking.  Are  you  one  of  them  ? 
Here  is  your  chance  if  you  wish  for  it. 
This  is  a lonely  corner,  for  instance. 
Would  you  prefer  me  to  stand  still,  or 
can  you  hit  a running  deer?” 

“ This  is  very  foolish  talk,”  said  Mosea. 

Yet  the  entry  of  the  gate  here  would  be 
an  ugly  place  for  a man  against  two  or 
three.” 

Buondelmonte  measured  the  ground 
with  his  eye.  There  was  moonlight, 
which  was  reflected  in  the  river,  brimful 
of  winter  rains.  ‘‘  I could  show  you  a 
worse  in  the  Boy’go,”  he  said.  We  fight 
very  close  in  there.  But,  to  be  sure,  we 
don’t  send  out  six  against  one,  as  a rule.” 

Mosea  came  closer  and  grinned  into 
his  face.  One  against  one  is  good  fight- 
ing for  me,”  he  said,  ‘‘  by  day  or  by  night, 
with  sword  or  dagger.  And  so  I proved 
it  with  you  once  before.” 

Buondelmonte  had  a thought  that 
Mosea  wished  to  pick  up  the  old  quarrel 
with  him ; but  as  he  had  no  more  ill-will 
towards  the  man  than  what  sprang  from 
hearty  dislike,  he  took  no  notice.  He 
did  say,  however,  that  he  was  glad  Mosea 
could  be  so  easily  satisfied.  Mosea 
stopped  short;  Buondelmonte  stopped 
also.  Yes,  I can  be  satisfied,  Buondel- 
inonte,”  said  he,  if  it  will  satisfy  you.” 

Oh,  I don’t  fight  with  a one-eyed 
man,”  said  Buondelmonte.  ^^You  had 
two  when  we  tried  conclusions  before; 
and  a thing  done  is  done  with  for  me.” 
Mosea  took  a sharp  breath  and  seemed 
about  to  spring  at  him;  but  he  went  on: 

And,  moreover,  to  kill  the  kinsman  of 
my  affianced  wife,  or  to  be  killed  by  him, 
if  you  will,  is  stupid  preparation  for  a 
marriage,  to  my  mind.” 

Mosea  seemed  to  come  to  his  senses 
after  this,  muttered  some  sort  of  excuse, 
that  he  had  overdrunk  himself,  held  out 
his  hand,  and  would  have  embraced 
Buondelmonte.  This,  however,  the  young 
man  did  not  feel  inclined  to  accept.  He 
put  his  hand  on  his  late  enemy’s  shoulder 


instead.  " Remember,  Mosea,”  said  he, 
“ that  it  takes  two  to  make  a marriage, 
and  two  for  a good  quarrel.  If  Lam- 
bertuccio  has  thought  it  well  to  give  me 
his  daughter,  I may  have  had  some  think- 
ing to  do  before  I could  take  her  from 
him.  But  if  Lambertuccio’s  kinsman 
thinks  well  to  quarrel  with  me,  why,  I 
may  have  some  more  thinking  to  do,” 
said  Buondelmonte.  Mosea  blurted  out 
his  grievance:  “You  passed  me  over. 
You  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me. 
You  chose  to  follow  the  Amidei.  The 
Lamberti  are  the  better  blood,  God  knows. 
And  yet  you  passed  me  by.  I was  angry, 
and  well  I might  be.” 

“ I have  had  enough  talking.  Give  you 
good-night,  Mosea,”  said  Buondelmonte, 
and  turned  about  on  his  heel  and  walked 
slowly  up  the  Borgo,  picking  his  way 
among  the  puddles.  Mosea  made  the 
figs  at  him  with  his  two  fists;  but  Buon- 
delmonte never  looked  back.  He  shrugged 
his  shoulders  as  he  went  into  his  house. 
“ A brisk  kindred  is  preparing  for  me,” 
he  thought,  “ but  they  are  balanced  by  a 
stolid  wife.  When  I feel  the  want  of 
bustle  at  home  I shall  know  where  to  go 
for  it,  my  head !” 

The  Fberti  began  to  think  their  new 
kinsman  was  rather  fond  of  walking  in 
the  clouds.  Farinata  told  his  father  that 
the  talk  about  Arezzo  and  the  Tarlati 
was  very  unbecoming.  He  thought  Buon- 
delmonte ought  to  be  told.  Schiatta 
laughed.  “ He  will  learn  soon  enough 
where  the  corn-bin  stands,”  he  said.  “ He 
has  mettle,  and  should  be  ridden  with  a 
light  hand  at  first.  If  you  put  him  on 
the  curb  now,  he  will  pull  your  arms  out 
of  you.  It  was  I began  the  jesting.” 

“ You  are  the  head  of  the  house,  sir,” 
said  Farinata,  “ and  I am  your  eldest 
son.  You  may  say  what  you  please;  it 
is  your  right.  And  I may  resent  what 
is  offensive  to  your  honor.  That,  I 
conceive,  is  my  right.”  Schiatta  turned 
upon  him. 

“ If  you,  Farinata,”  said  he,  “ intend  to 
quarrel  with  my  new  kinsman,  you  will 
have  first  to  quarrel  with  me.  I myself 
intend  quarrels  to  be  done  with.  The 
Oertaldesi  have  asked  for  a Podesti. 
They  shall  have  you.  I will  send  word 
that  you  are  coming;  and  you  shall  be 
off  this  day  three  weeks.  By  that  time 
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Buondelmonte  will  be  of  the  house.  If 
you  snap  your  fingers  under  his  nose  now, 
you  will  scare  him  off.  So  let  there  be 
an  end  of  it.  Go  and  snap  your  fingers 
in  Certaldo.” 

Fdrinata  said  that  he  would  obey. 
**  Of  course  you  will  obey,”  said  Schiatta ; 

I should  like  to  see  the  son  of  mine 
who  would  disobey.” 

Buondelmonte  went  to  see  his  aflSanced 
the  Tery  next  day,  and  remained  with  her 
for  an  hour  or  so.  Next  he  went  to  the 
hall  of  the  TJberti,  just  to  show  that  he 
was  not  to  be  put  down  by  Schiatta  or 
intimidated  by  his  son  Farinata.  After 
that  he  let  a week  or  more  go  by,  during 
which  he  meditated  on  the  state  of  his 
affairs.  Then  he  went  again  to  each 
house  in  turn.  Nothing  was  said  which 
could  offend  him.  Farinata  was  not 
there,  Mosca  was  very  civil,  Schiatta  as 
friendly  as  he  knew  how  to  be.  But  at 
the  end  of  dinner,  as  he  mounted  his 
horse,  he  knew  he  was  glad  the  thing  was 
over.  **  I shall  hold  off  that  quarter  for 
a week  or  so  more,”  he  thought.  I will 
go  hunting  in  Monti  Catini,  or  to  San 
Casciano  to  see  Gentucca.  One  or  both 
of  these  pastimes  I will  afford  myself.” 
He  rode  up  the  street  called  de^  Bales- 
trieri,”  which  leads  along  the  old  wall  of 
Florence  past  the  Badia,  until  he  came 
to  the  Corso,  which  runs  east  and  west 
in  a straight  line;  and  there  hesitated, 
wondering  what  he  should  do.  He  was 
in  a quarter  which  held  few  of  his 
friends,  unarmed;  instead  of  holding  on, 
therefore,  he  turned  west  along  the  Corso, 
and  rode  at  a w'alking  pace,  the  reins 
loose,  and  his  thoughts  fixed  upon  his 
discontent.  Richly  dressed,  as  his  custom 
was,  sitting  a fine  horse,  he  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a lord  of  the  earth,  and  took 
his  signiory  lightly,  as  if  it  was  a play- 
thing. Many  a woman  followed  him  with 
her  eyes,  or  nudged  her  workmate  and 
said : " There  rides  a winsome  young  man. 
Happy  is  she  who  gets  him.” 

Gualdrada  Donati  was  looking  out  of 
an  upper  window  of  her  house,  and  saw 
him  coming.  Her  heart  gave  a leap  up- 
wards, and  she  looked  the  other  way, 
as  people  do  when  they  are  considering 
something  they  have  seen  suddenly.  Then 
she  drew  a deep  breath  and  opened  the 
shutters  wide,  waiting  for  him  to  pass. 

VoL.  cvi.— No  e88.-44 


As  he  came  under  her  window  she  took 
a flower  from  her  dress  and  dropped  it 
before  him  into  the  street.  Buondel- 
monte saw  it  fall,  and  checked  his  horse 
lest  it  should  trample  it.  The  next  min- 
ute he  looked  up,  and  saw  Gualdrada. 
A boy  in  the  street  picked  up  the  flower 
and  pu4  it  in  his  hand.  Buondelmonte, 
smiling,  took  the  flower  and  put  it  to  his 
lips,  still  looking  up  at  Gualdrada. 

^‘For  me,  fair  lady  ?”  he  asked. 

‘*A  greeting  from  your  friends.”  said 
Gualdrada. 

Happy  augurj"!”  he  said,  and  again 
kissed  the  flower. 

‘‘  Wh,y  not  ?”  said  Gualdrada.  Do  not 
all  wish  you  well?  For  one  so  seldom 
seen  you  are  much  loved.” 

“If  I am  seldom  seen,”  said  he,  “it 
is  no  fault  of  mine.  If  I am  seldom 
invited,  I must  needs  sit  still.” 

Gualdrada  said,  “ If  I invite  one.  I 
like  to  be  sure  of  my  guest.” 

“ Then  you  may  invite  whom  you  will, 
lady,”  said  he. 

She  said,  “ What  if  I take  you  at  your 
word  ?” 

“ Try  me,”  said  Buondelmonte.  She 
replied  nothing,  but  looked  at  him,  and 
smiled  wisely  and  slowly.  She  was  a 
handsome,  sleepy-looking  woman,  whom 
it  became  to  smile  in  that  fashion. 
Buondelmonte  called  his  page  to  tie  up 
his  horse.  He  dismounted,  and  looking 
up  to  the  window',  held  out  the  flower. 
Gualdrada  saw  him,  and  drew  in  her 
head.  Tie  went  up  the  stair. 

V 

Gualdrada  poured  a cup  of  wine  and 
touched  it  with  her  lips,  looking  at  Buon- 
delmonte as  she  did  it.  Then  she  offered 
it  to  him  silently;  and  he  took  it  and 
turned  it  round,  so  that  the  place  her 
lips  had  touched  his  should  also  touch. 

“To  what  shall  I drink,  lady?” 

She  said : “ To  what  I did,  O Buondel- 
monte. To  the  fair  bride,  and  the  mar- 
riage-bed, and  the  rich  dowry.” 

“ That  is  a toast  I cannot  refuse  you,” 
said  he,  and  drank  deep.  Then  the>'  be- 
gan to  talk  familiarly  together,  sitting 
side  by  side  in  the  window-seat.  She 
told  him  she  was  a diviner,  who  by  secret 
arts  would  find  out  the  uttermost  places 
of  his  heart.  Laughing,  he  said  that  she 
would  see  herself  in  there. 
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I know  better  than  that/’  she  said. 

For  instance,  I know  that  you  have 
just  now  been  visiting?  a lady.  Is  it 
not  so  ?” 

It  is  so.” 

Now  this  lady  was  kind,  and  not  cold 
at  all;  and  she  gave  you  three  kisses. 
Am  I right?” 

He  laughed  again.  “ No,  you  are  gone 
astray.  The  lady  whom  I visited  was 
iK'ither  kind  nor  cold;  and  as  for  her 
kisses,  she  harbored  them  against  the 
proper  time.” 

‘‘  The  spells  have  worked  awry,”  said 
Gualdrada;  but  still  I seem  to  see  some- 
thing. I see  her  cross  her  arms  and  bow 
her  head  before  you,  bidding  you  by  those 
gestures  to  take  her  when  you  are  ready. 
Again,  I see  her  with  scissors  in  her  hand 
cut  a strand  of  her  dark  hair  for  your 
delight.  Now  I am  right.” 

You  are  very  wrong  indeed.  The 
lady  sat  all  the  time  by  the  window, 
spinning  flax  for  a bridal  garment.  And 
in  her  hair,  which  is  as  yellow  as  corn, 
the  snood  was  fast,  and  so  it  will  remain 
yet  awhile.  I see  that  you  know  very  lit- 
tle of  this  lady,  for  all  your  nigromancy.” 

“ In  the  crystal  ball,”  said  Gualdrada, 

I saw  her  speaking  a quick  welcome ; 
the  words  came  tumbling  from  her  lips. 
And  I saw  her  take  you  by  the  hand  and 
show  you  her  coffer  full  to  the  lid  with 
silver  and  gold,  fine  linen  and  wool.  And 
I heard  it  said  that  she  would  scorn  to 
take  money  from  you  for  her  Morgen- 
gabe;  for  as  her  honor  was  above  price, 
so  she  would  freely  give  it  you  for  the 
asking.” 

It  may  be  so,”  said  Buondcl monte. 
“ She  speaks  when  she  is  spoken  to,  and 
said  Yes  when  I asked  her  a question, 
and  No  when  I asked  her  another,” 

She  could  hardly  do  less,  certainly,” 
said  Gualdrada.  “ But  she  comes  of  a 
good  house,  and  a rich  house.  The  coffer 
may  speak  for  her.” 

‘‘  The  coffer  is  a good  orator,”  Buon- 
dehnonte  said,  and  never  tells  lies.” 

She  said,  I warrant  it  has  sx)oken 
handsomely  to  you.” 

“ Lady,”  he  answered  her,  tired  of  this 
fencing,  “ if  the  coffer  is  not  full,  I can 
fill  it  up.  But  you  have  much  to  learn 
of  sorcery  and  divining  if  you  mean  to 
go  on  with  the  art.” 

“ I know,”  said  Gualdrada.  **  what  I 
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have  done  and  what  I might  have  done. 
I know  one  more  ardent  than  this  bride 
of  yours,  who  is  as  beautiful  as  the  flush 
of  dawn;  and  what  alie  has  in  hand  for 
the  man  of  my  choosing.  And  Lam- 
bertuccio  knows  too,  and  Mosca  knows 
very  well.” 

There  is  some  magic  here,  at  all 
events,”  said  Biiondelmonte. 

Gualdrada  said,  “Yes,  indeed,”  and 
pressed  her  lips  together. 

“ WTiat  is  this,  Gualdrada,”  said  he. 
“ that  you  have  done  ? Who  is  this 
flushed  bride?  Who  is  the  man  you  are 
to  choose  for  her  ? Light  a candle ; it 
is  hard  walking  in  the  dark.” 

Then  Gualdrada  got  up,  saying:  “You 
shall  judge.  Wait  a little.”  She  went  to 
the  door  of  a closet,  opened  it,  and  called 
out,  “ Come,  Piccarda.”  Out  there  came 
in  a little  while  a virgin  not  fifteen  years 
old,  as  beautiful  as  the  rose  of  dawn. 
Gualdrada  took  her  by  the  hand  and  led 
her  before  Biiondelmonte,  who  was  great- 
ly astonished. 

She  said:  “ See  this  girl  of  mine,  Buon- 
delmonte;  look  at  her  well.  Is  she  not  a 
lovely  person?  Look  at  tliese  smooth 
arms.  Are  the  bride’s  as  white  and 
warm?  Hath  the  bride  hair  of  this 
length  and  texture?  Hath  slie  cheeks  to 
flame  so  quick?”  She  touched  the  girPs 
cheeks  and  set  them  on  fire.  She  held  up 
her  chin  and  bade  her  look  Biiondelmonte 
in  the  face,  saying,  “ Give  him  look  for 
look,  Piccarda;  for  you  may  never  see 
again  so  fine  a young  man  when  you  are 
in  the  cloister,  nor  so  great  a lord,  unless 
he  be  painted  upon  the  walls.”  Buondel- 
monte  saw  that  slie  had  gray  eyes,  nar- 
row and  serious,  like  deep  water;  and 
remembered  that  Cunizza’s  were  brown 
and  blank.  Piccarda  had  a gown  of  white 
silk  upon  her,  and  a belt  of  gold. 

“By  the  Lord  Jesus!”  said  Buondel- 
monte,  “ this  is  a lovely  person  indeed, 
and  lie  is  a fortunate  man  who  possesses 
her.” 

Gualdrada  said : “ I have  no  patience 
with  you,  Buondelmonte,  for  your  haste 
and  easy  temper.  For  I had  kept  this 
girl  for  you  from  the  hour  I saw  what 
her  worth  was.  No  man  has  ever  looked 
at  her  but  you,  nor  .she  at  any  man  but 
her  father  and  you.  Her  very  brothers 
are  strangers  to  her.  And  now,  for  some 
chance  word  of  a fool,  you  have  sold 
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yourself  to  a grirl  of  stone  and  little  ac- 
count ; and  my  Piccarda  must  go  into  the 
cloister  of  the  Grey  Women.” 

**  That  will  be  a great  wrong  done  her,” 
said  Buondelmonte,  ‘‘  and  I am  sorry  on 
every  account.  But  the  Amidei  are  a 
good  house,  well  descended,  and  their 
kindred  are  strong  men.” 

It  seems,  indeed,  that  you  think  them 
strong  men,”  said  Gualdrada.  And  it 
may  be  that  the  Uberti  and  the  Lam- 
berti  and  Fifanti  are  too  much  for  the 
Buondelmonti,  though  formerly  it  was 
otherwise.” 

How,  lady,  too  much  ?”  he  asked  her, 
reddening  a little;  for,  even-tempered  as 
he  was,  he  did  not  relish  this  morsel.  But 
he  looked  again  at  Piccarda,  and  kept 
looking  at  her. 

‘‘  Why,”  said  Gualdrada,  if  Schiatta 
had  a mind  he  could  compel  you  to  wed 
with  his  cook-maid  and  a dowry  of  a 
hundred  soldi/* 

“You  speak  lightly,”  he  said,  “and  as 
if  you  were  vexed.  But  you  are  wide  of 
the  mark.  He  offered  me  Mosca’s  daugh- 
ter, but  I refused  him.  Let  me  go  now, 
lest  I regret  something.”  He  said  this 
without  offering  to  go,  or  removing  his 
gaze  from  Piccarda,  who  (for  her  part) 
by  no  means  refused  pleasure  to  her  own 
eyes.  Her  hand  lay  still  in  her  mother’s, 
but  her  looks  were  free. 

Then  Gualdrada  moved  lightly  towards 
him,  and  said,  “You  fool,  you  shall  re- 
gret something  indeed.”  To  her  daughter 
she  said,  “ Girl,  take  him  into  the  closet 
and  show  him  the  marriage  - portion.” 
She  put  their  hands  together  and  stood 
looking  at  them,  tapping  her  foot  on  the 
flags  and  shaking  with  rage  and  dis- 
appointment, as  the  damsel  led  Buondel- 
monte towards  the  closet.  There  he  saw 
three  chests  full  of  fine  stuffs,  linen  and 
cloth  of  gold,  fine  woollen  and  silken 
webs,  and  long  table-cloths  with  scarlet 
fringes,  bedclothes,  and  coverlets  of  silk 
and  gold  knot-work,  hangings  of  arras 
for  the  chambers  and  hall;  and  a chest 
full  of  gold,  and  another  of  silver. 

Amazed,  he  said  when  he  came  back, 
“All  this  with  a damsel  so  rich  in  her- 
self!” 

“Rich  she  is  indeed,”  said  Gualdrada, 
“ and  you  have  lost  her.” 

“ That,”  said  he,  “ is  not  so  certain, 
as  it  would  certainly  be  a pity.” 


On  a sudden  Gualdrada  said  to  him, 
“ Take  and  kiss  her,  Buondelmonte,  for 
she  was  kept  for  you.” 

Buondelmonte  took  Piccarda  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  on  the  mouth;  and 
when  he  felt  how  sweet  and  buxom  she 
was,  he  could  not  let  her  go,  but  kissed 
her  again.  And  she  kissed  him  back; 
and  so  they  remained  for  a space  like 
fond  lovers,  until  he  turned  to  Gualdrada. 
but  without  releasing  the  girl,  and  said, 
“ I must  have  her,  Gualdrada.” 

“ Well,^’  said  Gualdrada,  “ take  her, 
then,  and  I will  pay  forfeit  to  the  Amidei. 
Few  men  would  refuse  her,  I think.” 

“ I am  not  one,  at  least,”  said  he ; and 
after  an  hour  took  leave  of  Gualdrada 
and  his  beloved  and  rode  to  his  house. 

Forese  Donati  said,  when  he  heard  of 
it  all : “ There  will  be  no  good  out  of 
such  a bargain  as  this.  I would  rather 
cut  my  hand  off  than  consent  to  it.” 

“ And  I would  rather  see  you  with  a 
maimed  stump  than  your  child  peaking 
in  a cloister,”  said  Gualdrada. 

“ It  has  a bad  look,  this  shifting  and 
veering,”  Forese  went  on.  “ How  do  we 
know  but  he  will  serve  us  the  same  trick  ?” 

“ Ah,  never,  never,”  said  Gualdrada. 
“ And  so  would  you  say  if  you  had  seen 
them  together.  Love  leaped  playing  be- 
tween them  like  summer  fires  on  the 
hills.  They  were  as  two  pigeons  billing 
each  other;  you  could  not  part  them. 
And  was  not  he  bound  to  us  in  the 
beginning?  Did  he  not  agrree  to  come 
first  to  you  before  ever  he  saw  or  thought 
of  the  Amidei  ? And  where  does  our 
house  stand  in  Florence  if  the  Uberti 
and  Buondelmonti  and  all  their  kindreds 
join  hands?  Do  you  wish  to  bring  in  a 
tyrant?  And  a tyrant  like  Schiatta? 
Your  enemy  and  mine?  Do  we  owe  the 
Uberti  so  much?  Out  upon  such  weak- 
ness! Is  your  heart  a sponge,  holding 
water  instead  of  blood  ?” 

“ You  madden  me  with  your  questions,” 
said  Forese.  He  was  not  convinced, 
though  obliged  to  own  that  he  had  spoken 
to  Buondelmonte  first.  He  was  for  going 
to  Lambertuccio  then  and  there  with  the 
forfeit;  but  Gualdrada  prevailed  upon 
him  to  leave  the  thing  alone  for  a while, 
for  she  believed  Buondelmonte  would  pay 
it  himself. 

[(X)NCLUSION  IN  MARCH  NCMBFR.] 
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ARTFUL  fiction  being  more  convin- 
cing  than  artless  fact,  it  is  not  like- 
^ ly  that  the  highly  untruthful  im- 
pression of  the  Dutch  colonists  of  Man- 
hattan given  by  Washington  Irving  ever 
will  be  effaced.  Very  subtly  mendacious 
is  Irving^s  delightful  History  of  New 
York  from  the  beginning  of  the  World 
to  the  end  of  the  Dutch  Dynusty,  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  time  when  he  wrote — 
before  Mr.  Brodhead  had  performed  the 
great  work  of  collecting  in  Europe  the 
documents  relating  to  our  colonial  his- 
tory, and  while  the  records  of  the  city 
and  of  the  State  still  were  in  confusion — 
his  general  truth  to  the  letter  is  surpris- 
ing. But  precisely  because  of  his  truth 
to  the  letter  are  his  readers  misled  by  his 
untruth  to  the  spirit.  Over  the  facts 
which  he  was  at  such  pains  to  gather  and 
to  assemble,  he  has  cast  everywhere  the 
glamour  of  a belittling  farcical  romance: 
with  the  result  that  his  humorous  con- 
ception of  our  ancestral  Dutch  colony 
])eopled  by  a sleepy  tobacco-loving  and 
schnapps-loving  race  stands  in  the  place 
of  the  real  colony  peopled  by  hard-headed 
and  hard-hitting  men. 

Irving’s  fancy  undoubtedly  is  kindlier 
than  the  plain  truth.  They  were  a rough 
lot,  those  Dutchmen  who  settled  here  in 
Manhattan  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ago;  and  they  did  not — the  phrase  is  from 
our  own  frontier  vocabulary — come  here 
for  their  health.  x\s  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  much  latfT  outpost  settlements 
on  this  continent,  they  cheated  the  sav- 
ages wdiom  they  found  in  residence,  and 
most  cruelly  oppressed  them.  Also,  on 
occasion,  they  cheated  each  other;  out 
of  which  habit,  as  is  shown  by  the  verbose 
records  of  their  little  courts,  arose  much 
petty  litigation  of  a snarling  sort  among 
themselves.  In  a larger  and  more  im- 
personal fashion,  they  consistently  cheated 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  colony;  and  with 
a fine  equanimity  they  broke  any  other 


laws  which  happened  to  get  in  their  way 
— a line  of  conduct  that  is  not  to  be  con- 
demned sweepingly,  however,  because 
most  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  colony, 
and  many  of  its  general  laws,  were  unjust 
intrinsically,  and  were  administered  in  a 
manner  that  gave  to  those  who  evaded  or 
broke  them  a good  deal  in  the  way  of 
colorable  excuse.  In  a word,  our  Dutch 
ancestors  who  founded  this  city  had  the 
vices  of  their  kind  enlarged  by  the  vices 
of  their  time.  But,  also,  they  had  cer- 
tain virtues — un mentioned  by  Irving — 
which  in  their  time  were,  and  in  our  time 
still  are,  respectable.  With  all  their  short- 
comings, they  were  tough  and  they  were 
sturdy  and  they  were  as  plucky  as  men 
could  be.  Of  the  easy-going  somnolent 
habit  that  Irving  has  fastened  upon  them 
as  their  dominant  characteristic  there  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  records  the  slight- 
est trace.  I am  satisfied  that  that  char- 
acteristic did  not  exist. 

Certainly,  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
somnolence  in  the  promptness  with  which 
the  Dutch  followed  up  Hudson’s  practi- 
cal discovery  of  the  river  that  now  bears 
his  name.  Hudson’s  immediate  backers, 
to  bo  sure,  the  members  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company,  took  no  action  in 
the  premises.  They  had  sent  him  out  to 
find  a northerly  passage  to  the  Indies — 
and  that  he  had  not  found.  What  he  had 
found  was  of  no  use  to  them.  The  region 
drained  by  his  great  river  was  outside 
the  limits  of  their  charter;  and  trade 
with  it  did  not  promise — though  prom- 
ising much — returns  at  all  comparable 
with  those  which  were  pouring  in  upon 
them  from  their  spice  - trade  with  the 
East.  Therefore,  his  voyage  having  been 
a mere  waste  of  their  money,  they  charged 
off  the  cost  of  it  to  their  profit-and-loss 
account  and'sent  him  away  to  sea  again: 
on  that  final  quest  of  his  for  the  impos- 
sible passage  to  the  East  by  the  North 
that  ended  in  his  death  in  Hudson  Bay. 

But  when  Hudson’s  report  of  the  fur- 
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yielding  country  that  he  had  found  was 
made  public  in  Holland  certain  other  of 
the  Dutch  merchants  pricked  up  their 
ears.  These  were  the  traders  who  carried 
European  and  Eastern  goods  to  Russia 
and  there  bartered  them  for  Muscovy 
furs:  a commerce  that  had  its  beginning 
toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  that  was  greatly  stimulated  by  cer- 
tain concessions  granted  by  the  Czar  to 
the  Dutch  in  the  year  1004.  Those  con- 
cessions provided,  in  effect,  that  goods 
might  be  imported  into  Russia,  and  that 
goods  to  an  equal  value  might  be  export- 
ed thence,  on  tlie  payment  of  landing 
and  loading  duties  of  two  and  a half  per 
cent.,  while  on  exports  above  the  value 
of  imports  a farther  duty  of  five  per 
cent,  was  laid : a tariff  system  which,  for 
those  times,  was  at  once  so  liberal  and 
so  simple  that  it  drew  to  Archangel  a 
fleet  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  Dutch  ships 
a year. 

But  Hudson’s  exposition  of  the  fur 
trade  possible  in  America  made  a still 
better  showing.  In  dealing  with  ingenu- 
ous savages,  unhampered  by  a government 
of  any  sort  whatever,  there  would  be  no 
duties  to  pay  on  either  imports  or  ex- 
ports; and  instead  of  being  compelled 
to  give  value  for  value — a custom  that 
all  traders  of  all  times  have  resented — a 
ship-load  of  furs  could  be  had  for  the 
insignificant  outlay  of  a few  jerry-made 
hatchets  and  some  odds  and  ends  of  beads. 
(It  is  but  just  to  the  Netherlanders  to  add 
that  they  have  lost  nothing,  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  centuries,  of  their  acuteness 
in  such  matters:  as  is  evidenced  by  their 
ability  to  get  and  to  keep  the  weather- 
gage  of  the  unlucky  savages  of  the 
Congo  Protectorate  to-day.)  And  so,  in 
the  summer  of  1610,  certain  merchants 
of  Amsterdam  — suffering  no  grass  to 
grow  under  their  feet — despatched  to  the 
island  of  Manhattan  a vessel  loaded  with 

a cargo  of  goods  suitable  for  traffic 
with  the  Indians”:  and  no  doubt  but  it 
was  a precious  lot  of  rubbish  that  they  put 
on  board ! 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  name  of  that 
first  trading-ship  sent  to  this  port  re- 
mains unknown.  But  th^  fact  of  her 
sailing  is  established,  as  is  also  the  fact 
that  her  crew  in  part  was  made  up  of  men 
who  had  sailed  with  Hudson  in  the  Half 
Moon,  Mr.  Brodhead  is  of  the  opinion 


that  she  was  commanded  by  Hudson’s 
Dutch  mate;  and  he  cites  the  tradition 
that  the  Hollanders  who  came  again  to 
this  island,  and  the  Indians  living  here, 
were  “ much  rejoiced  at  seeing  each  oth- 
er”: a cordiality  which — however  reason- 
able it  may  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Dutch — showed  that  the  savages  had  no 
endoNvment  of  prophetic  instinct  to  warn 
them  that  the  stars  in  their  courses  were 
fighting  against  them,  and  that  then  was 
the  beginning  of  their  end. 

For  my  present  purposes  it  suffices  to 
say  that  the  briskness  with  which  that 
first  trading  voyage  was  undertaken  and 
accomplished  strikes  the  key  - note  of 
Dutch  character.  Keenness  and  alert- 
ness— not  the  drowsiness  upon  which 
Irving  so  harps  in  his  persistent  plea- 
santries— were  the  personal  and  national 
characteristics  of  the  people  who  founded 
this  city;  and  who  founded  it,  we  must 
remember,  in  the  very  thick  of  their 
glorious  fight  for  freedom  with  what  then 
was  the  first  sea-power  of  the  world. 
Those  qualities  clearly  were  in  evidence 
in  their  despatch  to  Manhattan — almost 
on  the  instant  that  Hudson’s  report  of 
his  discovery  was  made  public — of  that 
little  nameless  merchantman:  with  the 
coming  of  which  into  this  harbor,  sole- 
ly as  a trader,  the  commerce  of  the 
port  of  New  York  began. 

II 

Tliere  was  a nice  touch  of  prophetic 
fitness  in  the  fact  that  the  very  first 
product  of  skilled  labor  on  our  island 
was  a ship;  and  a still  nicer  touch — since 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  our  city 
was  assured  at  the  outset  by  its  com- 
bined command  of  salt  - water  and  of 
fresh  - water  navigation — in  the  farther 
fact  that  that  ship  was  large  enough  to 
venture  out  upon  the  ocean,  and  yet  was 
small  enough  to  work  her  way  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  continent:  up  the 
channels  of  the  thirteen  rivers  which  fall 
into,  or  which  have  their  outlet  through. 
New  York  Bay.  And.  also,  I like  to  fancy 
that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  upon  the 
Dutch  builders  of  that  heroically  great 
little  vessel  when  they  named  her  the 
Onrust : because,  assuredly,  the  word 
‘^Restless” — in  its  sense  of  untiring  en- 
ergy— at  once  describes  the  most  essential 
characteristic  of,  and  is  the  most  fit  motto 
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for,  the  city  of  New  York.  Indeed,  I 
wish  that  this  early  venture  in  ship-build* 
ing  had  been  remembered  when  our  civic 
arms  were  granted  to  us ; and  that  then — 
instead  of  our  beaver  and  of  our  later- 
added  windmill  sails  and  flour-barrels, 
full  of  meaning  though  those  charges  are 
— we  had  been  given  a ship  for  our  device, 
and  with  it  for  our  motto  the  pregnant 
word : “ Onrust.” 

Our  little  first  ship — built  almost  in 
the  glowing  moment  of  the  cit.v\s  found- 
ing— was  a child  of  disaster;  but  all  the 
more  for  that  reason,  I think,  was  the 
making  of  her  heroic.  Following  quickly 
in  the  wake  of  the  little  nameless  mer- 
chantman, other  ships  were  sent  to  the 
river  Mauritius — as  they  were  beginning 
to  call  it  in  honor  of  their  Stadtholder — 
to  win  a share  of  the  profits  in  the  newly 
opened  trade.  From  Amsterdam  were  sent 
the  Fortune,  commanded  by  Hendrick 
Christiansen,  and  the  Tiger,  commanded 
by  Adriaen  Block ; and  another  ship,  also 
called  the  Fortune,  commanded  by  Cor- 
nelis  Jacobsen,  w^as  sent  out  from  Hoorn. 
By  the  year  1013  half  a dozen  voyages 
had  been  made;  and  by  that  time,  also, 
there  was  some  sort  of  a little  trading- 
post  here:  a group  of  huts,  possibly  stock- 
aded, which  stood  where  the  Fort  stood 
later  and  where  the  irrational  walls  of  the 
new  Custom-house  are  rising  now. 

The  disaster  to  which  the  building  of 
the  Onru^f  was  due  was  the  burning  of 
Block’s  ship,  the  Tiger,  just  as  he  was 
making  ready  to  return  in  her  to  Holland 
— in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1613.  Had 
Block  and  his  men  been  of  a ruminative 
habit — the  habit  that  Irving  has  ascribed 
to  the  Dutch  generally — they  would  have 
meditated  the  winter  through,  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  upon  the  disaster 
that  had  overtaken  them.  What  they 
actually  did  was  to  set  to  work  instantly 
to  build  another  vessel.  Presumably  they 
saved  from  the  burned  Tiger  what  little 
iron-work  they  needed  (ships  in  those 
days  were  pegged  together  with  wooden 
pins,  which  was  wdiy  the.v  came  apart  so 
easily  and  leaked  so  prodigiously),  and 
for  ship-timber  there  was  not  need  to  go 
farther  up  town — as  we  should  say  now- 
adays— than  Rector  Street;  v6ry  likely 
there  was  not  need  to  go  so  far.  And  so 
they  buckled  down  to  their  work,  and  by 
the  spring-time  of  the  year  1614  the 


Onmsi  was  finished  and  launched:  a 
yacht,  as  she  was  classed,  of  44  feet  6 
inches  keel;  11  feet  6 inches  beam;  and 
of  about  eight  lasts  burthen  ” — that  is 
to  say,  of  about  sixteen  tons.  The  Dutch 
are  not  a demonstrative  race  — but  I 
fancy  that  there  was  cheering  on  this 
island  on  the  day  that  the  Onrust  slid 
down  the  ways! 

There  is  good  ground  for  believing  that 
the  ship-yard  in  which  Block  and  his  men 
work(*d  was  close  by  the  present  meeting- 
place  of  Pearl  and  Broad  streets,  on  the 
bank  of  the  creek  that  then  flowed  where 
Broad  Street  now  is.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  a monument  may  be  set  up 
there  to  commemorate  that  great  build- 
ing of  our  little  first  ship:  the  ancestor 
of  all  the  ships  which  have  been  built  on 
this  island  in  the  now  nearly  completed 
three  centuries  since  she  took  the  water; 
the  ancestor  of  all  the  sliips  which  will  be 
built  on  this  island  in  all  the  centuries  to 
come.  And  I am  the  more  eager  to  see  my 
monument  erected  because  at  this  very 
time  x)recisely  the  *;ite  for  it  is  being  pre- 
pared. The  purchase  of  Fraunces’s  Tav- 
ern, for  permanent  preservation,  includes 
the  purchase  of  a half-block  of  land  at 
Pearl  and  Broad  streets  — whence  the 
modern  houses  are  to  be  removed,  that 
in  their  place  may  be  laid  out  a little 
park.  Possibly  the  Onrust  was  built  on 
the  very  piece  of  land  thus  to  be  vacated; 
almost  certainly  she  was  built  not  a 
stone’s-cast  from  itvS  borders.  In  that 
park,  therefore,  the  monument  to  New 
York’s  first  ship  must  stand. 

As  the  direct  result  of  the  building  of 
the  Onrust  the  Dutch  field  of  American 
discovery  and  possession  materially  was 
enlarged.  Block  sailed  away  in  her,  in 
the  sunshine  of  tliat  long-past  spring- 
time, to  explore  the  bays  and  rivers  to 
the  eastward  — into  which  the  larger 
ships  of  the  Dutch  traders  had  not  ven- 
tured.” He  laid  his  course  boldly  through 
Hell  Gate — it  is  probable  that  the  Onrust 
was  the  first  sailing-vessel  to  make  that 
perilous  passage  — and,  going  onward 
through  Long  Island  Sound,  crossed  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  and  Buzzards  Bay,  coasted 
Cape  Cod,  and  made  his  highest  northing 
in  “ Pye  Bay,  as  it  is  called  by  some  of 
our  navigators,  in  latitude  42®  3(y.  to 
which  the  limits  of  New  Netherland  ex- 
tend.” As  he  returned  southward  he 
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fell  in  with  the  Fortune,  homeward  bound 
from  Manhattan,  and  went  back  in  her 
to  Holland  to  report  upon  the  new  coun- 
tries which  he  had  found — leaving  the 
Onrusi  to  make  farther  voyages  of  dis- 
covery under  the  command  of  Comelis 
Hendricksen. 

Block^s  claim  that  Pye  Bay  (in  mercy  to 
summer  residents  upon  the  North  Shore 
of  Massachusetts,  we  call  it  Nahant  Bay 
now)  marked  the  limits  of  New  Nether- 
land  to  the  northward  was  one  of  those 
liberal  assertions  common  to  the  explorers 
of  his  day.  That  claim  clashed  with 
claims  under  English  grants,  and  while  it 
was  asserted  it  was  not  maintained.  But 
the  Dutch  did  claim  resolutely,  in  their 
subsequent  wranglings  with  the  English, 
as  far  north  as  the  Fresh  Water — that  is 
to  say,  the  Connecticut  River:  on  the 
ground  that  Block  was  the  first  European 
to  enter  that  river,  and  that  the  Dutch 
planted  the  first  European  colony  upon 
its  banks.  On  like  grounds  they  claimed, 
and  for  a long  while  held  without  dis- 
pute, the  whole  of  Long  Island.  Broad- 
ly speaking,  therefore,  the  building  of 
the  Onrust  and  the  voyages  made  in 
her  resulted  in  bringing  within  the 
Dutch  “ sphere  of  influence,”  as  we  should 
phrase  it  nowadays,  both  shores  of  Long 
Island  Sound. 

The  official  record  of  what  the  Onrust 
accomplished,  and  of  what  came  of  it,  w^as 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  States- 
General  (August  18,  1616)  in  these 
words : Cornelis  Henricxs®,  Skipper,  ap- 
pears before  the  Assembly,  assisted  by 
Notary  Carol  van  Geldre,  on  behalf  of 
Gerrit  Jacob  Witssen,  Burgomaster  of 
Amsterdam,  Jonas  Witssen,  Larabrecht 
van  Tweenhuyzen,  Paulus  Pelgrom  cum 
Directors  of  New  Xetherland, extend- 
ing from  forty  to  fivc-and-forty  degrees, 
situate  in  AmcTica  between  New  France 
and  Virginia,  rendering  a Report  of  the 
second  Voyage,  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  aforesaid  Skipper  hath  found  and  dis- 
covered a certain  country,  bay,  and  three 
rivers  [the  Housatonic,  Connecticut,  and 
Pequod,  or  Thames]  lying  between  the 
thirty-eighth  and  fortieth  degree  of  Lati- 
tude (as  is  more  fully  to  be  seen  by  the 
Figurative  Map)  in  a small  yacht  of 
about  eight  Lasts,  named  the  Onrust. 
Which  little  yacht  they  caused  to  be 
built  in  the  aforesaid  Country,  where 


they  employed  the  said  Skipper  in  look- 
ing for  new  countries,  havens,  bays,  riv- 
ers, etc.  Requesting  the  privilege  to 
trade  exclusively  to  the  aforesaid  coun- 
tries for  the  terra  of  four  years,  according 
to  their  High  Mightiness's  placard  is- 
sued in  March  1614.  It  is  resolved,  be- 
fore determining  herein,  that  the  Com- 
parants  shall  be  ordered  to  render  and  to 
transmit  in  writing  the  Report  that  they 
have  made.^' 

Ill 

Their  High  Mightiness’s  placard,” 
above  cited,  was  an  epoch-making  docu- 
ment. It  had  its  origin  in  a joint  reso- 
lution of  the  states  of  Holland  and  West 
Vriesland  taken  March  20,  1614,  on  the 
Remonstrance  of  divers  merchants  wish- 
ing to  discover  new  unknown  rivers  coun- 
tries and  places  not  sought  for  (nor  re- 
sorted to)  heretofore  from  these  parts;” 
and  it  declared  that  “ whoever  shall  resort 
to  and  discover  such  new  lands  and 
places  shall  alone  be  privileged  to  make 
four  voyages  to  such  lands  and  places 
from  these  countries,  exclusive  of  every 
other  person,  until  the  aforesaid  four 
voyages  shall  have  been  completed.” 

To  make  the  resolution  effective,  it  \vas 
sent  up  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Assembly 
of  the  United  Provinces  at  the  Hague; 
and  there,  evidently,  it  had  strong  back- 
ers who  were  in  a hurry.  Their  High 
Mightinesses  were  not  given  to  acting 
precipitately.  Quite  the  contrary.  But 
on  that  occasion — as  the  result,  we  reason- 
ably may  assume,  of  very  lively  lobbying 
on  the  part  of  a delegation  sent  to  the 
Hague  from  Amsterdam — the  resolution 
of  the  states  of  Holland  and  West  Vries- 
land was  railroaded  ” at  such  a rate  that 
in  a single  week  the  Assembly  had  em- 
bodied it  in  a placard,  or  pro(*lamation, 
which  gave  it  the  authority  of  a national 
law.  As  the  making  of  ^Manhattan  was 
the  outcome  of  the  local  resolution  and 
of  the  general  proclamation  which  gave 
it  effective  force,  a pleasing  parallel  may 
be  drawn  between  this  piece  of  brisk 
legislation  and  other  pieces  of  brisk  legis- 
lation in  later  times;  indeed,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  the  precedent 
then  was  established  of  sf'nding  lobbying 
delegations  from  New  York  to  Albany — 
and  I see  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
Hague  lobby  was  run  then  very  much  as 
the  Albany  lobby  is  run  now.  Customs 
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and  clothes  change  from  one  century  to 
another;  but  it  is  well  to  rcTnember  that 
the  men  inside  of  the  clothes  and  customs 
do  not  change  much  from  age  to  age. 

Without  going  deeper  into  this  matter 
of  ethics,  it  suffices  here  to  state  that  the 
placard  issued  by  the  States-Geiieral  gave 
the  Amsterdam  ring  what  it  wanted — but 
with  a commendably  greater  dignity  of 
expression  than  usually  is  found  in  the 
legislative  acts  affecting  “ cities  of  the 
first  class  ” which  issue  from  Albany  to- 
day. The  charging  points  of  that  famous 
placard  are  as  follows : Whereas,  we 
understand  that  it  would  be  honourable 
serviceable  and  profitable  to  this  Countrj’, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  its  prosperity, 
as  well  as  for  the  maintenance  of  sea- 
faring people,  that  the  good  Inhabitants 
should  be  excited  and  encouraged  to  em- 
ploy and  occupy  themselves  in  seeking 
out  and  discovering  Passages,  Havens, 
Countries,  and  Places  that  have  not  be- 
fore now  been  discovered  nor  frequented; 
and  being  informed  by  some  Traders  that 
they  intend,  with  God’s  merciful  help,  by 
diligence  labour  danger  and  expense,  to 
employ  themselves  thereat,  as  they  expect 
to  derive  a handsome  profit  therefrom, 
if  it  pleased  Hs  to  privilege  charter  and 
favour  them  that  they  alone  might  resort 
and  sail  to  and  frequent  the  passages 
havens  countries  and  places  to  be  by  them 
newly  found  and  discovered  for  six  voy- 
ages, as  a compensation  for  their  outlays 
trouble  and  risk  . . . Therefore:  We, 
having  duly  weighed  the  aforesaid  mat- 
ter, and  finding,  as  hereinbefore  stated, 
the  said  undertaking  to  be  laudable  hon- 
ourable and  serviceable  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  wishing  that 
the  experiment  be  free  and  open  to  all 
and  every  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun- 
try ...  do  hereby  grant  and  consent  that 
whosoever  from  now  henceforward  shall 
discover  any  new  Passages  Havens  Coun- 
tries or  Places  shall  alone  resort  to  the 
same  or  cause  them  to  be  frequented  for 
four  voyages,  without  any  other  person 
directly  or  indirectly  sailing  frequenting 
or  resorting  from  the  United  Netherlands 
to  the  said  newly  discovered  and  found 
passages  havens  countries  or  places  until 
the  first  discovenn*  and  finder  shall  have 
made,  or  caused  to  be  made,  the  said  four 
voyages:  on  pain  of  confiscation  of  the 
goods  and  ships  wherewith  the  contrary 


attempt  shall  be  made,  and  a fine  of  fifty 
thousand  Netherland  Ducats,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  aforesaid  finder  or  discoverer.” 

It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  Amsterdam  men  asked  for  six  voyages 
and  were  granted  four : even  as  at  Albany 
a “ strike  ” nowadays  is  so  made  that  the 
Assembly  may  manifest  a fine  faithful- 
ness to  the  public  interests  by  cutting 
it  down  handsomely — and  still  give  the 
strikers  ” all  they  want.  Again  I may 
observe  that  in  this  energetic  piece  of 
legislation  — obviously  rushed  through 
that  older  Assembly  by  powerful  private 
interest — there  is  no  very  pointed  mani- 
festation of  the  Dutch  sleepiness  upon 
which  Irving  so  freely  descants. 

Indeed,  as  I have  already  stated,  and 
as  I shall  state  more  at  length  presently, 
the  Dutch  showed  a most  lively  eagerness 
during  the  years  immediately  following 
Hudson’s  discovery  to  seize  upon  and  to 
develop  the  trade  with  North  America. 
Broadly,  they  sought  to  capture  that 
trade  before  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  other 
nations.  Narrowly,  they  sought  to  wrest 
it  from  each  other — as  may  be  seen  in 
the  fierce  contention  for  trading  priv- 
ileges which  went  on  among  themselves. 
Petitions  and  counter-petitions  for  trad- 
ing rights  ix'stered  the  several  assemblies 
of  the  states  and  the  States-General. 
One  large  company  was  formed  to  take, 
and  for  a time  did  take,  the  whole  of  the 
American  contract.  There  was  a con- 
stant wrangling  that  disturbed  the  land. 
Partly  to  quiet  that  ^Tangling,  but  more 
to  serve  high  national  interests,  measures 
at  last  were  taken  which  put  an  end  to 
all  rivalries  (other  than  with  outsiders) 
by  creating  a single  powerful  corpora- 
tion in  which  was  vested  an  exclusive 
right  to  the  American  trade. 

IV 

Very  great  principles  of  religion  and 
of  state,  along  with  other  principles  of  a 
strictly  commonplace  selfish  sort,  lay  at 
the  root  of  the  founding  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company.  In  a grand  way, 
that  Company  was  intended  to  win  free- 
dom for  the  Netherlands  by  smashing  the 
power  of  Spain.  In  a less  grand  way — 
but  in  a way  that  never  was  lost  sight  of 
— it  was  intended  to  line  the  pockets  of 
the  practical  patriots  who  were  its  stock- 
holders. On  its  larger  lines,  as  an  in- 
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'^tniniL-nt  of  justice,  ainl  tncitiontnlly  vcrjicntly  upon  the  <Hea — with  the  iinnie* 
fill  iiistruuKTit  of  [TeTsoiial  and  political  iliatA*  result  of  a very  satisfactory  return 
revenue,  it  was  to  a jrreat  extent  a sue-  in  cash  from  hLs  5ai*kiiT^<  and  capt urines. 
Cess,  (Jo  its  smaller  lines,  ns  a eommer-  t4ii]  witli  an  ultimate  result  of  n ^realer 
eial  rnvestnient/ it  was  a ruuuiiis^  an  <1  in  ore  far  - reaeliin^  sort.  On  that 

We  of  ^evv  York  are  none  the  hef ter  for  $ide  was  patriotism.  TTis  j^reat 

Its  stu*(vss,  and  we  distinctly  are  the  purpose  to  cripple  Spain  l>y  seaziiiLr 
worn*  for  its  fiiihm*.  That  failure  gave  her  revenues  at  tlu  ir  souree,  ami  slill 
this  city  a lanl  siurt.  farther  Pi  eri[»ple  her  by  hreakinu  her 

William  Usscliiicx  the  originator  of  lino  of  eomrnunicntioii  with  tliat  source: 
thi'  Cf  ijipany,  and  for  thirty  years  its  most  b<;th  hy  thi‘  actual  euptuiv  of  Jit-r  treasure- 
persisteni  promoter.  w*as  Pni?  of  tlie  half^  laden  sliips,  and  by  the  threat  of  eaidurc 
million  or  so  of  Protesiant  Belgians  who  that  would  make  S|janish  shipinustcrs 
wore  driven  to  take  refuge  in  Jlolland  fearful  of  tht^ir  voyage.  Tlie  threat  was 
by  Spanish  j>erj?ccution.  As  an  Antwerp  a iM>teiU  one.  In  oiir  own  day,  when  the 
merchant,  under  Spanish  riile,  he  had  AUihar/in  was  alloat^  we  have  si'cn  what 
traded  to  Amcriea;  and  so  hml  come  to  such  a threat,  liaeked  by  only  a ship  or 
know  that  the  eolonirs  whence  Spain  two,  will  <lo  to  wiTek  tlm  comuieree  of  a 
<lr*>w  her  main  rf'vcnues  were  at  onec  her  nation  by  driving  its  vessels  to  the  sbel- 
strength  arid  her  weakness,  lie  realized  ter  of  foreign  thigf^.  In  tliose  largo  days 
that  lie ‘SfV  cob wiflely  scat torcnl  and  of  hard  lighting  refuge  uTidfr  a foreign 
individually  ill  - defended,  were  secure  flag  was  a things  unknown,  Spain  had  no 
only  Ixviuisc  tlnw  'verc  not  attacked;  and  ehoi<^e  luit  tn  staiid  up  and  take Diiteli 
he  farther  reaiize<l  that  even  a snmll  pinilshrneiit  nntil^ — and  that  wu^  ivifend- 
riavai  force,  rosolutcly  handled,  could  give  ed  to  be  tlie  glorious  endirig  of  the  strug- 
a good  acernnit  of  the  treasure  - Heet.s  gle— she  sliould  I'c  so  w(*akeiuHl  that  her 
which  saik'il  annually  from  America  to  hobl  upon  the  NciluTlauds  eoubl  b(^ 
Spain.  His  simple  plan,  developed  from  broken  for  good  and  all, 
those  conditions,  wais  to  seize  and  to  suck  ll  was  in  the  year  IMH  that  Bsselincx 
the  richer  cities  of  the  Spanish  islands  hroaelied  his  heroic  project  for  organizing 
ami  the  Spanisli  ifain.  and  to  capture  that  private  military  eortiorntion  w!nc]\ 
such  plate-ships  as  could  be  caught  con-  anticipated  by  almost  preei-^edythree  cen- 
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turies  Mr.  Stockton’s  Great  War  Syndi- 
cate’’: an  association  of  financiers  who, 
in  a strictly  business  way,  were  to  expel 
the  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands — 
and  who  were  to  net  upon  the  transac- 
tion a profit  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
per  cent.  Also,  it  was  on  business  lines 
that  his  project  was  opposed — but  with 
a mingling  in  the  opposition  of  consider- 
ations of  classes  and  of  creeds.  The  de- 
struction by  the  Spaniards  of  the  com- 
merce of  Antwerp  had  thrown  a large  part 
of  that  commerce  to  Rotterdam  and  Am- 
sterdam. It  was  asking  a good  deal, 
therefore,  to  ask  the  Dutch  to  take  a hand 
in  a venture  that  would  bring  them  to 
grips  with  the  strongest  state  in  the 
world;  and  that  would  have  for  its  out- 
come, if  successful,  the  return  of  the 
Belgian  refugees  in  triumph  to  their  own 
country  to  re-establish — at  the  cost  of 
their  Dutch  allies — their  lost  trade  on  the 
Scheldt.  John  of  Barneveldt,  as  a states- 
man— perhaps  as  a somewhat  narrow- 
minded statesman — opposed  the  Belgian 
plan.  Behind  him  were  the  town  aris- 
tocracies of  birth  and  of  wealth,  the  ad- 
vocates of  republicanism,  the  Arminians. 
The  Belgians  had  for  allies  the  lower 
classes  in  the  towns  of  Holland,  the  mon- 
archists, the  strict  Calvinists,  and  for  a 
rallying  centre  the  House  of  Orange — 
the  head  of  which  great  House,  taking 
a strictly  personal  interest  in  the  matter, 
played  always  and  only  for  his  own  hand. 

The  two  great  parties  then  formed  last- 
ed intact  until  the  French  Revolution, 
and  are  not  extinct  even  now.  For  thirty 
years  the  fight  between  them — broadly  on 
the  Belgian  matter,  but  with  many  side- 
issues — was  waged  vigorously.  In  the 
first  acute  stage  of  the  struggle,  1607- 
1609,  the  main  issue  was  war  or  truce  or 
peace  with  Spain — and  the  threat  implied 
by  Usselincx’s  project  had  much  to  do 
with  compelling  Spain  to  accept  the 
humiliating  twelve  years’  truce  that  was 
signed  in  the  year  1609.  In  the  second 
acute  stage,  1617-1619,  the  main  issue  was 
theological : the  fight  for  supremacy  be- 
tween the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians. 
That  fight  ended,  on  May  13,  1619,  with 
the  execution  of  Barneveldt.  Then  Us- 
selinex’s  ]dan  was  taken  up  in  good  ear- 
nest: with  the  result  that  things  began 
to  move  forward  briskly  toward  the 
founding  of  New  York. 


I confess  that  there  is  a suggestion  of 
anticlimax  in  treating  as  mere  incidents 
of  that  great  struggle  the  wrecking  of 
the  power  of  Spain  and  the  winning 
of  freedom  for  the  United  Netherlands; 
and  as  its  culmination  nothing  more 
stirring  than  the  establishment  of  a fur- 
traders’  camp  on  a lonely  islet  nooked  in 
the  waters  of  an  almost  unknown  land. 
But  I protest  that,  for  my  present  pur- 
poses, the  most  important  result  which 
flowed  from  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public precisely  was  the  establishment 
of  that  fur-traders’  camp. 

V 

Just  the  same  human  nature  that  still 
is  in  use  showed  itself  in  the  fight  that 
went  on  in  the  Lew  Countries  during 
those  strenuous  thirty  years.  That  much 
is  made  clear  by  the  records  of  the  states 
of  Holland  and  of  West  Vriesland — 
where  the  Belgian  party  was  strongest — 
and  by  the  records  of  the  States-General. 
But  the  spicy  personal  details  of  the 
conflict,  being  hid  in  the  phrases  ‘‘di- 
vers merchants  ” and  “ divers  traders,” 
are  lost. 

On  June  21,  1614,  when  the  light  spar- 
ring of  the  second  round  was  beginning, 
a petition  of  “ divers  traders  of  these 
provinces  ” was  presented  to  the  Stated- 
General  praying  for  power  to  form  “ a 
general  company  for  the  West  Indies, 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  through  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.”  The  petition  w^as 
ordered  to  lie  over  for  four  weeks,  to 
the  end  that  “ their  High  Mightinesses 
may  thoroughly  examine  the  matter  ” ; 
but  its  opponents — by  means  which  were 
not  recorded  in  the  minutes — managed  to 
keep  it  in  committee  for  more  than  two 
months.  It  did  come  up  again,  however, 
on  the  25th  of  August;  and  so  vigorously 
that  the  Assembly  voted  “ that  the  busi- 
ness of  forming  a general  W’^est  India 
Company  shall  be  undertaken  to-morrow 
morning.”  Again  the  opposition  got  in 
some  fine  work — and  the  business  was  not 
undertaken  on  that  “ to-morrow  morn- 
ing ” of  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  adjourned  until  September  2. 
On  that  day  the  two  parties  came  to  a 
clinch — that  ended  for  the  Belgian  party 
in  a clean  fall.  During  the  morning  the 
Belgians  clearly  had  the  lead,  and  the 
Assembly  resolved  “ that  the  affair  of  the 
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hot  contention  that  the  Dutch  had  a just 
ri^ht  to  their  North- American  holclini? 
is  denied  with  etiiial  heat  by  a Dutch  au- 
thority. The  peppery  ^Ir.  Asher — in  his 
life  of  Hudson,  i)repared  for  the  Hak- 
luyt Society — disposc*s  of  the  claims  of 
his  own  countrymen  in  these  words; 

The  [Dutch]  title  itself  was  little  better 
than  a shadow.  It  was  entirely  founded 
on  the  boldest,  the  most  ol)stinat(*,  atid 
the  most  extensive  act  of  ‘squatting’ 
recorded  in  colonial  history.  The  terri- 
tory called  New  Neth<‘rland,  which  the 
Wc-st  India  Company  claiiiu*d  on  account 
of  Hudson’s  discovery,  beloii^e<l  by  the 
best  i)ossiblo  right  to  England.  It  form- 
ed part  of  a vast  tract  of  country,  the 
(‘oast  of  which  had  been  first  discovered 
by  English  shi])s,  on  which  setthauents 
had  been  formed  by  English  colonists, 
and  which  had  been  publicly  claimed 
by  England,  and  granted  to  an  Eng- 
lish company,  bed’ore  Hudson  ever  set 
foot  on  American  ground.  But  the 
wilds  and  wastes  of  primeval  forests 
wi‘re  thought  of  so  little  value  that  the 
Dutch  were  for  many  years  allowed  to 
encroach  upon  English  rights,  without 
more  than  passing  remonstrance  of  the 
British  government.” 

It  is  my  duty  to  state  the  clashing 
opinions  of  these  two  fim’y  historians;  but 
I have  not  the  effrontery  to  discuss  the 
question  on  which,  so  signally,  they  are 
at  odds.  Nor  is  discussion  necessary. 
^Most  happily,  that  once  burning  question 
was  quieted  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda 
(KiOT)  and  has  been  a dead  issue  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years. 

In  the  end,  as  I have  written,  Us- 
selincx  and  the  Belgians  won  through. 
Wluni  John  of  Barneveldt’s  head  ceased  to 
be  associat(‘d  with  his  body — the  equities 
of  that  detachment  need  not  here  be  dis- 
cussed— opposition  to  the  founding  of  the 
West  India  Gompany  came  to  an  end. 
The  actual  (‘stahlislnnc'nt  of  the  Company 
had  to  be  postiioned  until  the  expiration 
of  the  truce  with  Spain.  But  matters 
immediately  were  set  in  train  for  it; 
and,  upon  the  renewal  of  hostilities, 
the  a(‘t  of  incorporation  (June  3,  1621) 
was  ]»asse<l. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  cliartor — which, 
as  P)rodli(‘nd  puts  it,  “created  a sort 
of  marine  principality  with  sovereign 
rights  on  foreign  shores  ” — the  Company 


was  grantee!  exclusive  rights  to  trade  (»n 
the  coasts  of  Africa  between  the  Tropic 
of  Cancer  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho])e; 
to  the  West  Indies;  and  to  the  coast  of 
America  betwe^tm  Newfoundland  and  the 
Strait  of  ^Iag(‘llan:  with  power  to  make 
treaties,  to  found  colonies  within  those 
limits,  to  appoint  governors  over  such 
colonies,  to  administer  justice  in  them, 
and  to  raise  a military  force  for  their 
defence.  Farther,  the  States-General  en- 
gaged to  defend  the  (M)mj)any  against 
every  person  in  frw  navigation  and  traf- 
fic; to  “ assist  ” it  with  a grant  of  a mill- 
ion guilders;  and  to  give  it  sixteen  war- 
shi])s — that  th('  Comi)any  was  to  man  and 
to  equip,  and  to  match  by  raising  an  e(iual 
naval  force  of  its  own:  the  whole  fleet 
to  be  under  the  command  of  an  admiral 
whom  tlie  Statc's-Gemn-al  should  name. 
Also,  the  States -( ieiK'ral  reserved  the 
right  to  confirm  or  to  reject  the  governors 
nominated  by  the  Comi)any,  and  to  exer- 
cise a general  control  of  its  affairs. 

Thus,  at  last,  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  was  launched.  Had  Irving 
touched  upon  its  history  he  prrjbably 
would  have  attributed  the  long  delay  to 
Dutch  sleepiness;  and  would  have  given 
us  many  maitly  turned  pleasantries  about 
the  number  of  pipes  smoked  drowsily, 
and  about  the  drowsy  talk  that  went 
on  for  thirty  years  between  those  sto- 
lid Dutch  statesmen  and  those  stolid 
Dutch  financiers — all  of  which  would 
have  been  vastly  amusing,  but  would 
have  left  something  on  the  side  of  fact 
to  be  desired. 

There  was  substantial  cause  for  that 
long  delay.  In  addition  to  the  great  prob- 
hans  of  state(‘raft  which  had  to  be  dcailt 
with,  the  Dutch  were  dealing  with  a new 
great  project  on  new  great  lines.  Their 
nearest  approach  to  a prevedent  was  the 
East  India  Company:  of  which  the  pri- 
mary purpose — as  trade  went  and  as  peace 
was  understood  in  those  days — was  peace- 
ful trade.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
West  India  Company  was  war.  Its 
main  dividends  were  expected  to  come 
from,  and  eventually  di«l  come  from, 
the  capture  of  Si>anish  treasure.  But 
provision  had  to  bo  made  for  earn- 
ing money  in  between  whiles  — dur- 
ing the  close  season  for  treasure- 
hunting— by  employing  its  armed  fleet 
in  ordinary  trade:  in  carrying  cargoes 
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But  looked  at  in  another  way,  oven  our 
vanity  has  its  consolations.  Although  the 
splendid  part  that  the  Company  took  in 
fi^ditinir  to  a ^^lorioiis  finish  tlio  glorious 
fight  that  Holland  i)ut  up  with  Spain  is 
not  forgotten,  its  share  of  honor  in  a way 
is  lost : being  merged  into,  and  almost  in- 
distinguishably  hlemh’^l  with,  the  national 
honor  which  the  Duteli  won  by  a victory 
that  instantly  benefitc'd,  and  that  still 
continues  to  benefit,  the  whole  civilized 
world.  But  the  Com])any  shared  with  no 
one  the  glory  of  jilaiiting  the  city  of  New 
Amsterdam,  that  in  time's  fulm'ss  was 
to  be  the  city  (vf  N(^w  ^"ork — nor  had  it, 
I venture  incidentally  to  assert,  tlie  ](‘ast 
notion  that  out  of  that  trilling  colonial 
venture  any  glory  ever  would  come.  Yet 
that  most  minor  of  all  its  a(*comi)lish- 
nuaits  is  ])reciscly  the  aecomplishiiKMit 
that  has  k(‘pt  gn*('n  its  imanory;  that  will 
continue  to  k(‘cp  grerai  its  memory  as  long 
as  New  York  endures. 

I hasten  to  adfl  tliat  wo  owe  the  C0171- 
pany  no  thanks.  What  it  did  for  the 
making  of  our  city  was  done  badly — and 
the  very  founding  of  it  was  barely  more 
than  a mere  by-blow  of  chance.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  nearest  ajijn'oach  to  naming 
New  Netherland  in  the  Company's  char- 
ter was  tile  mandatory  clause  ordoringr 
the  colonization  of  “ fruitful  and  unset- 
tled lands.’’  At  least,  tlie  description  is 
recognizable.  ^lanhattan  was  both  of 
those  then,  and  is  one  of  them  still. 

VI 

Even  before  the  West  India  Company 
was  organized  the  germ  of  the  destruction 
of  Dutch  rule  in  North  America  had 
taken  form.  In  November,  1620,  the  pat- 
ent had  passed  the  Great  Seal  by  which 
King  James  granted  to  the  Pl;vTnouth 
Company  an  absolute  property  in  all  the 
American  territory  extending  from  the 
fortieth  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  lat- 
itude and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific.” That  large  - handed  grant  was 
qualified,  to  be  sure,  by  the  proviso  that 
colonies  might  not  be  planted  in  any 
region  actually  possessed  or  inhabited 
by  any  other  Christian  prince  or  state”; 
but  as  England  refused  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Dutch  had  any  possessions  be- 
tween the  Virginia  and  the  New  England 
plantations,  and  as  the  English  ambas- 
sador in  Holland,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 


lodged  (February  0,  1622)  a formal  i)ro- 
test  against  the  planting  of  the  N(‘w 
N('tlierland  colony,  that  proviso  was  no 
more  tlian  a politely  turned  phrase.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  the  Statcs-(M*ncral  jiaid 
very  little  attemtion  to  the  pr<»t(‘st,  and 
iK'vcr  formally  n'plicd  to  it.  Ilowi^vcr, 
there  it  was  on  the  record;  and  so  was  iu 
r(*adin('ss  f(»r  use.  But  England  w(*nt 
slowly  in  those  days.  Almost  half  a eem- 
tury  passed  bt'fore  it  was  used.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  ami  Sir  Alfred  ^lilner  wen' 
quicker  in  g<‘(ting  from  cause  to  eonsc- 
(pic’ncc'  a eoiqilc  of  years  or  so  ago. 

While  the  ambassadors  talk<‘d — or  main- 
tained a (liscT’cct  but  aggravating  silence 
— tlie  nu'rcliants  acted.  In  the  yc'ars 
while  the  West  India  Cornjiany  was  in 
c(Uirsc  of  formation  tlic  foundation  of  the 
s(‘a-wcalth  of  Ni'w  York  was  lai<l.  Th<‘ 
DuPdi  planted  tlua'r  trading-jmsf  on  tlu' 
island  of  Manhattan  hc(*ausc  the  many 
waterways  which  came  together  there  ob- 
viously made  it  a good  place  for  trade* 
with  the  iut(‘rior  of  the  country.  As  ex- 
ploration continiU‘d,  the  fact  was  (Imnon- 
strat('d  that  it  not  only  was  a good  place* 
hut  that  it  absolutely  was  the  best  place 
for  trade  on  the  e*oast  of  Ne)rth  Amerie*a : 
that  tliere  was  110  eUhe*r  such  great  laml- 
loeked  harbor,  whieli  at  one'e*  was  near  to 
the  sea,  easily  oj)e*n  te)  it,  anel  fre'e'  from 
the  dangers  of  outlying  reefs  and  shoals; 
that  nowhere  else  — ami  this  fact  con- 
tinued to  emunt  first  with  us  until  the 
time  of  railroads — was  there  any  suedi 
system  of  interior  waterways  as  that 
which  made  the  Sandy  Hook  channel  the 
inlet  to  the  trade  of  a vast  part,  and  a 
vastly  rich  part,  of  the  continent.  There- 
fore the  Dutch  shallops  went  and  came 
on  our  thirteen  rivers — and  beyond  the 
shallop  service,  plying  in  the  upper  reach- 
es of  those  rivers  and  in  countless  minor 
streams,  was  a still  farther-reaching  ser- 
vice of  canoes.  And  all  of  that  trade 
ebbed  from  and  flowed  to  this  island 
of  Manhattan : where  the  round -bellied 
Dutch  ships  linked  it  with  and  made  it 
a part  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Even  a minor  prophet,  witli  those  geo- 
graphical facts  in  his  possession,  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  prophesy  a great 
future  for  such  a seaport  with  such  a hold 
upon  the  land. 

When  the  West  India  Company  came 
into  existence  it  therefore  had  among  its 
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assets — although  ignored  in  its  chartered 
list  of  assets — a little  trading-post  that 
was  in  the  way  of  promotion  to  be  the 
capital  of  a flourishing  colony,  had  there 
b(‘on  manifested  even  a very  small 
amount  of  common-sense  and  common 
justice  in  the  management  of  its  affairs. 
And  at  the  beginning — being  stimulated 
to  wise  action,  i)erhaps, 
by  the  English  assertion 
of  a counter  - claim  to 
their  American  posses- 
sions— the  Company  did 
go  at  the  planting  of 
New  Netherland  with  a 
certain  show  of  energy, 
and  on  lines  of  broader 
policy  than  were  called 
for  by  the  mere  require- 
ments of  trade. 

Upon  the  completion 
of  the  Company’s  organ- 
ization the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  New 
Netherland  was  confided 
by  the  Directc»rate,  the 
Council  of  XIX.,  to  the 
Chamber  of  Amsterdam 
— w'hence  came  the  name 
that  was  given  to  the 
settlement  on  Manhat- 
tan Island — and  by  that 
Chamber  the  first  ship- 
load of  colonists,  thirty 
families,  w^as  despatched 
from  the  Texel  in  the 
ship  New  Netherland  in 
March  1623.  Making 
their  course  to  the  west- 
ward by  a long  reach 
into  tho  south — as  was 
the  habit  of  the  Dutch 
navigators,  who  ever  were 
fearful  of  North  Atlan- 
tic storms — they  touched 
at  the  Canaries  and  at 
Guiana,  and  then  beat 
up  the  coast  to  Sandy 
Hook  and  made  their  harbor  early  in  May. 
(Possibly  our  otherwise  iinaccounterl-for 
custom  of  May-day  movings  had  its  origin 
in  their  arrival  about  May-day,  and  the 
consequent  running  of  their  yearly  ten- 
ur(‘s  from  that  date.) 

They  were  of  good  stuff,  those  colo 
nists  — mostly  Walloons,  very  eager  to 
get  away  from  European  religious  in- 


tolerance for  good  and  all.  Their 
coming  marks  the  real  founding  of 
New  York.  They  were  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans who  came  to  dwell  upon  this 
island  with  the  intention  of  spending 
their  lives  here;  and,  in  the  end — though 
that  part  of  their  intention  w^as  under- 
stood rather  than  stated  — of  making 


themselves  permanently  a part  of  it  by 
being  buried  in  its  soil. 

Meantime,  by  way  of  fortifying  the 
situation  politically,  the  States-General 
erected  into  a province  the  West  India 
Gk)mpany’s  conietlike  holding — which  had 
a tiny  material  head  upon  the  seaboard, 
and  a vast  vaporous  tail  that  extended 
vaguely  across  the  continent  westward — 
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and  gave  it,  as  a province,  the  heraldic 
rank  and  bearings  of  a count. 

Then  it  was  that  our  beloved  Beaver 
came  to  us:  the  same  worthy  animal  who 
still  figures  gallantly  in  the  arms  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  As  we  first  received 
him,  he  was  our  civic  crest.  Later,  when 
new  civic  arms  were  granted  to  us  by  the 
English  crown — in  the  time  of  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  that  followed  upon  the 


passage  of  the  Bolting  Act— he  modestly 
descended  from  his  j^roud  eminence  to 
join  the  windmill  sails  and  the  flour- 
bari  (‘ls,  and  so  became  a mere  beaver  “ in 
chief  and  in  base  in  the  charges  of  the 
shield.  And  there  he  remains  to  this  day : 
in  lasting  memorial  of  the  fact  that  the 
foundation  of  the  sea-w(‘alth  of  this  city 
was  laid  in  its  trade  in  furs. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


Arrears 


BY  ADA  BART  RICK  BAKER 

OUliS,  at  last!  And  T pay  my  dc'bt. 

Tfow  the  year‘<  have  seen  it  grow  and  grow 
In  a thousand  ways  that  I treasure  yet. 

Dear,  while  I loved  ymi  so, 

How  I wondered: — Did  you  know? 


If  I had  ]ook(‘d  into  your  eyes. 

Fixed  you  so,  trembling,  all  confessed — ? 
No:  let  the  hawk  stoop  for  its  })rize. 

Beak  in  the  fiutt'ring  breast. 

I . . . waited.  This  is  best. 


This:  you  to  love  and  lean  ni)on 

At  last,  your  breast,  where  beating  true 
Lies  the  Full  heart  I might  have  won; 

Had  ^^'on,  yet  scarcc‘ly  knew. 

(You  could  he  secret,  too!) 

Yet,  . . . was  it  someliow  understood? 

Unhclped,  unhindered,  by  a word, 

How  each  soul  felt  that  it  was  good 
To  bo  by  the  other  stirred; 

With  silence  for  a third. 

Thu/  was  Lr>ve's  ])roof.  Whal  sliowed  the  least 
Mhis  hardest:  ever  grew  ni»)re  hard. 

To  stand  in  sight  of  a rich  feast, — 

Looks,  even,  h<*ld  in  guard, — 

And  hunger,  self-deha rr’d. 

And  now?  Ah!  what  a del)t  to  pay! 

Look  in  niy  eyes,  l(,r)k  in  my  soul. 

Take  ....  all  ? N(‘V(U’  will  come  the  day! 

Reo])ens  a fn'sli  scroll ; 

And  see!  Love  owes  . . . the  whole. 
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BV  Jl/ARV  TRACV  EARLE 


TARLETOX  had  soldoin  hvvn  so  tirod 
of  tlio  ears,  lie  was  in  the  South, 
on  one  of  those  small  branch  roads 
where  trains  stop  to  look  for  a lady’s  lost 
handkerchief,  and  run  so  slowly  at  the 
Ix'st  that  travellers  insure  their  lives 
against  (h^ath  from  old  aiyre  instead  of 
from  accident.  The  coach  in  which  he 
sat  had  been  pervaded  by  a family  of 
children  who  wen*  showing  life  to  their 
mother, — a reproachful,  futile  little  wid- 
ow, who  had  already  seen  more  than  she 
wished  of  it.  At  the  last  station  they  had 
left  the  car,  but  egg-shells  and  chicken 
bones  strewn  upon  the  floor  remained  as 
souvenirs.  The  day  was  hot,  the  windows 
were  f»pen,  and  drifts  of  cinders  had 
turned  the  upholstery  gray.  Just  in 
front  of  Tarleton  a man  whose  travel- 
lina-case  bore  the  name  of  G.  P. 
Hill  ” had  been  yawning  in  his  cor- 
ner, but  failing  to  catch  the  nap  he 
wished.  He  and  Tarleton  had  chatted 
(*arlier  in  the  day,  and  now  he  shook  him- 
self up  and  leaned  over  the  seat  as  if 
soiiK'lhing  of  importance  had  come  into 
Ids  ndnd. 

‘‘  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Rogers,  the  New 
England  martyr?”  he  asked. 

“ No,”  said  Tarleton. 

merely  mentioned  him  because 
I think  it  was  his  widow  that  got  off  at 
the  last  station,”  Hill  explained.  “ It’s 
a matter  of  history  that  she  w^as  left 
witli  nine  small  children  and  one  in 
her  arms.” 

Tarleton  took  up  the  idea.  Slie  must 
1)0  a great  traveller,”  he  said.  I see  her 
wher(*ver  I go  in  the  South.” 

‘‘Yes;  she’s  evidently  moved  South,” 
the  other  agreed.  I judge  you’re  not  a 
Southerner  yourself.” 

There  was  a shrug  in  answer.  “ I ? 
I’m  anything  you  please  to  call  me;  I’m 
a travelling  man.” 

“ It’s  a weary  business,”  Hill  said,  “ and 
you’re  right:  a man  doesn’t  belong  any- 
where. We’re  just  cursed  Wandering 
VoL.  CVI.— No.  638  --46 


Jews,  every  one  of  us,  and,  if  you  notice, 
there’s  a lot  of  peoph*  that  d<*spis('  us,  too.” 

Tarl(*ton  smiled  at  some  thought  larger 
than  h(*  (*ared  to  sjx'ak,  and  looked  out  of 
the  window,  wh(*re  bits  of  ])inc-land,  int(‘r- 
sperswl  with  m(*agre  coUon-tields,  basked 
in  the  sunshim*.  Siii)(*rticially  he  might 
be  tired  of  the  cars,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
rover  was  deep  in  him,  and  he  knew  it. 

“ For  to  ndmlrr  and  for  to  srr. 

For  to  br'old  this  aorld  so  iridc — 
It  nrver  d(tnc  no  aood  to  nir. 

But  I cant  drop  it  if  I tried  ” 

he  quottxl  under  his  breath. 

‘‘I  didn’t  catch  that,”  Hill  said. 

“I  was  only  thinking  of  some  queer 
things  I’ve  come  across  in  my  travels,” 
Tarleton  answered,  and  stretched  him- 
self back  into  his  corner. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  car  door 
opened  and  he  heard  the  train-boy’s  fa- 
miliar voice.  He  turned,  and  at  the  same 
time  a general  stir  of  int(*rest  went 
through  the  car. 

The  train-boy  advanced  with  a self- 
conscious  grin.  His  usual  basket  hung 
from  his  right  hand  but  on  his  left  arm 
he  was  carrying  a child. 

“Fresh  candi(‘s!  Fruit!  Chewing- 
gum!  Playful  baby  to  rent!”  he  called, 
quite  as  if  the  news  company  or  the  con- 
fectioners furnislu‘d  him  with  infants  at 
ev('ry  su|)j)ly  statical. 

Hill  and  Tarl(*ton  were  at  his  side  be- 
fore he  had  finislied  his  announc(‘ment. 
He  put  down  his  liasket  and  b(‘gan  to 
dance  the  baby  in  his  hands,  much  as  the 
vender  of  a mechanical  toy  might  wind 
one  and  set  it  going. 

“Nice  article!”  In*  declared.  “You 
joggle  it  — so  — it  laughs,  shows  four 
teeth.  You  lay  it  down  on  a seat,  it 
shows  temper  and  y(‘lls  like*  a iMogiil 
engine. — For  rent  cn  (‘asy  terms.” 

Idle  other  passengers  eame  crunching 
through  the  peanut  sjn-Hs  to  look  at  the 
baby,  but  the  train-boy  held  it  out  to  Hill. 
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Try  it/^  he  said,  convincingly.  ‘‘  An- 
swers to  the  name  of  Sonny.  If  you 
don’t  find  it  just  as  recommended,  it 
sha’n’t  cost  you  a cent.” 

Hill’s  face  showed  willingness  to  be 
amused  by  any  new  trick  of  the  trade 
which  enterprise  had  invented  for  train- 
boys.  ‘‘  Don’t  care  if  I do,”  he  said ; and 
taking  the  child  with  some  aptitude,  pro- 
ceeded to  “ joggle  ” it, — one  hand  as  chair 
seat,  the  other  as  back  of  chair.  Sonny 
was  not  in  the  least  afraid.  In  fact,  the 
change  seemed  to  please  him.  His  smile 
broadened  from  quivering  uncertainty 
into  an  infectious  display  of  dimples  and 
the  promised  teeth.  Hill  laughed.  ‘‘  In 
working  order,”  he  declared.  ‘‘  How  long 
can  I keep  it?” 

The  vender  was  all  agrin.  " That’s  for 
its  mother  to  know  and  us  to  find  out,” 
he  said.  ‘‘  It  was  asleep  on  one  of  the 
seats  in  the  forward  car,  and  at  the  last 
station  she  asked  me  to  glimpse  it  once 
in  a while ; she  wanted  to  go  out  for  a cup 
of  coffee.  That’s  all  I know.  She  didn’t 
get  on  again.” 

The  other  passengers  pressed  close  with 
futile,  exclamatory  surmises.  Tarleton 
backed  out  of  the  excitement  and  stood 
looking  at  everybody  with  amused  in- 
terest; but  as  Hill  danced  the  baby  higher 
and  higher  to  show  confidence  in  its  mo- 
ther’s intentions,  he  gave  a little  start 
and  stepped  closer.  A flat,  heart-shaped 
locket,  which  had  been  hanging  by  a blue 
ribbon  round  the  baby’s  neck,  but  inside 
his  dress,  had  been  jolted  up  and  had 
fallen  outside  into  view. 

Tarleton  had  seen  many  heart-shaped 
lockets ; yet,  as  he  lifted  this  heart  it  was 
with  a presentiment  of  the  initials  he 
would  find  inside  its  case.  He  had 
given  such  a locket  as  this  once  to  a 
girl.  Years  later  she  had  married  an- 
other man,  had  been  deserted,  and  he  had 
seen  his  own  boyish  love  pledge  worn  by 
a pink-faced  baby  lying  across  her  knees. 

It  has  nothing  to  do  with  you  now,” 
she  had  said  to  him.  ^‘I  found  it  the 
other  day  among  some  old  things,  and 
I’ve  given  it  to  Sonny  to  keep  his  fa- 
ther’s picture  in — Do  you  care?” 

That  was  a year  ago,  and  it  was  many 
years  since  they  had  met  before,  or  since 
he  had  given  her  more  than  the  pass- 
ing thought  a man  in  constant  contact 
with  the  world  can  give  to  memories. 


He  took  the  ribbon  from  the  child’s 
neck  and  prc^ssed  the  spring.  The  locket 
opened,  and  on  one  side  were  the  initials 
he  expected.  On  the  other  was  a small, 
unflattering  tintype  of  G.  P.  Hill. 

In  his  amazement  he  gave  a long  stare 
at  Hill,  verifying  eyes  and  nose  and 
mouth  and  general  air  of  having  been 
knocked  carelessly  about  the  world.  The 
man  had  grown  older,  and  even  the  ex- 
citement  of  a rented  infant  to  be  thrown 
aloft  could  not  quite  banish  his  inclina- 
tion to  a listless  yawn.  For  him  to  be 
tossing  his  own  child  and  not  knowing 
that  it  belonged  to  him  was  as  dreary  a 
piece  of  justice  as  any  judge  could  have 
devised.  Tarleton  closed  the  heart  and 
slipped  it  into  his  pocket.  No  one  else 
had  seen  what  it  held. 

‘‘Well?”  Hill  asked,  as  the  trinket  dis- 
appeared. “ Is  he  your  long-lost  brother’s 
son  and  heir?” 

“ I know  the  child’s  mother,”  Tarleton 
answered,  shortly  enough.  He  turned  to 
the  staring  train-boy.  “You  can  make 
your  mind  easy,”  he  said.  “ I’ll  be  re- 
sponsible for  this  young  man.  The  mo- 
ther got  detained  somehow, — that’s  all. 
When  we  get  to  Hickoryville  we’ll  find 
a telegram  from  her,  you  can  depend 
on  that.” 

The  train-boy  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
picked  up  his  basket,  and  started  down 
the  aisle,  and  the  passengers,  after  a few 
more  questions,  went  back  to  their  places 
with  a feeling  that  Tarletcm  had  done 
them  out  of  a sensation  by  claiming  to 
know  the  child  without  telling  them 
whose  it  was  or  showing  them  the  picture 
in  the  locket. 

Even  Hill  felt  slightly  defrauded. 
“I’m  getting  off  at  Hickoryville,”  he 
said  to  Tarleton,  when  th(\y  had  estab- 
lished themselves  in  a seat  together,  “ so 
if  your  business  takes  you  further  you 
don’t  need  to  interrupt  yourself.  I’ll  see 
the  kid  safely  restored.” 

The  unconscious  aptness  of  the  proposi- 
tion brought  a rather  grim  humor  into 
Tarleton’s  face.  “We’ll  talk  that  over 
later  on, — we’ve  a long  run  before  us  y<'t,” 
he  said,  stretching  himself  into  comfort. 

One  of  Sonny’s  hands,  reaching  tow- 
ard the  window',  brushed  Hill’s  face. 
Hill  moved  his  head  nervously  to  one 
side,  and  a dull  red  burned  in  his  cheeks. 
“ A man  don’t  know  what  he  misses  with- 
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which  he  know,  or  was  soon  to  know, 
and  round  out  tlio  story  of  some  life. 
Strange  tilings  hai)iK*ned  to  him,  and, 
without  his  wish,  his  liand  was  always 
tindin^^-  its  way  to  the  s])rin^s  whicli  laid 
open  other  pc«)pl('\s  lives. 

lie  had  not  (h*cided  whether  to  let  Hill 
know  the  truth.  The  child  and  the 
mother  nii^ht  suffer  more  if  the  impetus 
of  this  iinexpeoted  encounter  carried  Hill 
back  to  them  than  if  he  stayed  away.  He 
could  scarcely  make  ui)  his  mind  until  he 
had  probed  into  II ill's  heart  to  find  if  it 
would  he  a projierty  worth  returning  to 
a woman. 

Hill  sat  swaying  the  baby  with  a cra- 
dling motion  on  his  kn(‘(‘.  Tlit‘  intense 
f(‘eling  lie  had  shown  was  jiast,  and  he 
was  again  the  bon‘d  traveller,  looking  for 
diversion.  T judge  you  found  the  pic- 
ture of  seme  ])articular  friend  of  yours 
in  tliat  lot'ket,”  he  said. 

Tark'ton  hesitated  a moment,  weighing 
this  alirupt  oiiening  against  his  plans  for 
drawing  Hill  out,  and  his  own  right  to  a 
decision  in  the  case  seemcxl  to  fade.  He 
drew  the  heart  from  his  pocket,  opened 
it,  handed  it  to  Hill,  and  turned  away. 
The  train  jogged  on  through  the  same 
alternations  of  ragged  bits  of  forest  and 
threadbare  fields.  Suddenly  its  whistle 
sounded  in  a long,  harsh  blast. 

There’s  Hickoryville,”  Tarleton  said, 
turning  round. 

Hill  looked  as  if  he  had  not  stirred 
a muscle  except  to  sway  the  child,  but 
the  locket  was  hanging  by  its  ribbon 
around  the  child’s  neck  whore  it  had  been 
at  first.  Will  you  get  off  as  you 
idanned  ?”  he  asked. 

That’s  as  you  say,”  Tarleton  an- 
swered. 

‘‘Then  stop  off  if  you  can  spare  the 
time,”  Hill  said,  rising  to  reach  for  his 
travelling-case. 

The  station  building  at  Hickoryville 
stood  engulfed  in  hot  sunshine.  Tarleton 
opened  his  umbrella  and  sheltered  Hill 
and  Sonny  as  tlu'y  crossed  to  the  tele- 
gi'a])her’s  room  witli  the  conductor  and 
the  train-boy.  There  was  no  message 
waiting  for  tlieni,  and  when  they  tried  to 
teleg-raph  baok  for  tidings  the  office  at 
Red  Oak  gave  no  response. 

“Do  you  su])pose  we  can  hire  a rig  in 
this  hole  and  (Irivc*  back?”  Hill  asked. 

“That  seems  to  be  about  all  we  can 


do,”  Tarleton  answered;  and  though  the 
road  was  long,  they  set  out,  leaving  be- 
hind a telegram  to  lx*  sent  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, (\\plaining  that  the  baby  was  in 
good  hands  and  was  returning  to  its 
mother  by  carriage. 

Sonny  cried  for  a while  and  finally 
f(‘ll  asleep.  Hill  had  talked  no  mon* 
than  was  necessary  since  receiving  the 
locket,  and  he  continiK‘d  to  keep  his 
counsel.  Tarleton  drove,  si>eaking  now 
and  then  in  a tone  of  fellowship  to  the 
horses,  though  his  mood  was  all  excite- 
ment and  impatience. 

The  country  through  which  they  were 
passing  was  dc'solate  in  the  extreme,  and 
its  aspect  subtly  increased  his  sense  of 
some  tragic  (^hanent  in  the  affair.  Many 
of  the  old  plantations  had  been  sublet  to 
negroes;  and  a man  or  woman  taking 
refuge  on  one  of  them  might  never  see 
a white  face  again  without  looking  for 
it  l)(*yi»nd  the  plantation  gat(‘s. 

Tarleton  stirred  uneasily,  irked  by  the 
silence.  “All  the  whites  have  moved  to 
the  little  towns,”  he  said,  describing  a 
great  arc  in  front  of  the  carriage  with 
his  whip.  “ They  board  one  another  for 
a living,  and  the  fellow  who  can  tell  where 
the  living  really  comes  from  will  find 
perpetual  motion  mere  child’s  play.’^ 

Hill  turned  with  a short  laugh,  and 
Tarleton  noticed  for  the  first  time  bow 
his  face  had  changed  in  the  hour.  Every 
line  in  it  was  tense,  and  the  eyes  burned 
excitedly. 

They  were  on  the  crest  of  a high, 
broken  ridge,  and  through  a gap  in  other 
ridges  they  could  see  the  village  of  Red 
Oak  nestling  in  a valley  miles  away. 
There  was  only  a glimpse  of  huddled 
houses,  but  it  made  the  end  of  their  ciucst 
seem  near  and  their  time  short.  Tarle- 
ton pointed  it  out  wnth  his  whip. 

“I’d  like  to  know  wdiat’s  happened  to 
her  over  there,”  he  said. 

Hill  stared  after  the  village  until  It 
vanished  behind  the  ridges  as  a familiar 
face  is  lost  in  a dream.  Then  he  laid 
one  clenched  hand  on  his  knee. 

“ If  you  have  anything  to  tell  me  about 
my  wife,  you’d  better  get  through  with 
it,”  he  said. 

“ I don’t  know  that  there’s  much  for 
me  to  tell  you,”  Tarleton  answered,  not- 
ing the  airy  dance  of  heat  in  the  road 
ahead.  “In  an  hour,  if  no  harm  has 
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c*onie  to  her,  she  can  tell  you  what  she 
wants  to  herself.” 

Hill’s  face  set  into  a grimness  that 
told  nothing  of  his  plans.  No  harm 
could  come  to  a woman  in  a place  like 
tliat,”  he  declared. 

The  other  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He 
was  intensely  nervous,  and  would  have 
urged  forward  his  team  except  that  the 
breathless  heat  forbade  much  speed. 

“ A little,  sleepy,  dead-alive  place  like 
that,”  he  retorted,  ‘‘is  the  very  garden- 
spot  for  harm.” 

The  horses  plodded  up  red  clay  hills 
and  through  long  stretches  of  sand,  where 
the  wheels  dragged.  At  last  the  dusty 
outskirts  of  Red  Oak  came  in  nearer 
view.  The  road  passed  into  a settlement 
of  negro  cabins,  and  on  into  a main 
thoroughfare  fringed  with  unprosperous, 
blighted  little  stores.  Red  Oak  might 
be  a garden-spot  for  harm,  but  certainly 
it  was  a garden-spot  for  nothing  else. 

Tarleton  turned  down  a street  leading 
to  the  railroad  station.  Here  were  a few 
more  general  - merchandise  houses,  sev- 
^‘ral  saloons,  a drug-store  where  a girl  in 
white  was  drinking  a soda-water,  and*  a 
millinery-shop,  to  which  a notary’s  sign 
had  incongruously  attached  itself.  The 
notary  was  also  a justice  of  the  peace, 
and  a few  loafers  round  the  door  of  the 
shop  testified  that  some  trial  of  more 
general  interest  than  that  of  hats  and 
bonnets  was  going  on  within.  The  justice 
sat  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  at  a table 
which  his  wife  had  partially  cleared  of 
flowers  and  plumes.  He  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  his  elbows  were  planted  on  the 
table,  and  he  was  leaning  forward  over 
it,  questioning  a woman.  Several  other 
men  were  in  the  room,  sitting  with  their 
hats  in  their  hands,  as  if  they  had  come 
to  get  new  ribbons  for  them. 

Tarleton  had  never  seen  the  law  of  the 
land  so  oddly  ensconced,  and  the  picture 
which  he  caught  in  passing  would  have 
remained  as  a memory  if  he  had  driven 
straight  on.  But  the  woman  in  front  of 
the  justice’s  table  turned  at  sound  of  the 
carriage,  gave  a little  cry,  and  came  run- 
ning to  the  door, — the  justice  and  half 
a dozen  others  jumping  up  and  following. 

Tarleton  stopped  his  team  and  waited 
inquiringly.  The  woman  slipped  down 
from  the  high  sidewalk  and  came 
straight  to  Hill’s  side. 


“Oh,  you’ve  brought  me  my  baby!” 
she  cried,  half  sobbing,  and  holding  up 
her  arms. 

Hill  and  Tarleton  both  stared  at  her 
without  a word.  She  was  a frail-looking 
young  woman  in  a somewhat  grimy  trav- 
elling - dre.ss;  her  face  was  marked  by 
tears,  and  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  She 
looked  from  one  to  the  other,  and  some- 
thing in  their  amazed  faces  broiiglit  a 
flood  of  color  over  hers.  For  an  instant 
her  eyes  fell.  She  pulk’d  out  a handker- 
chief, wiped  away  her  tears,  and  looked 
up  again, -evidently  shamefaced. 

“Was  he  good  without  iiKtif”  she  asked, 
in  a pathetically  diffident  tone.  “Did 
they  think  I’d  deserted  him  when  they 
found  him  alone  on  the  cars  ?” 

Tarleton  and  Hill  looked  at  each  other. 
Neither  of  them  had  ever  s(*en  the  wo- 
man before, — neither  of  them  knew  what 
to  think. 

“ Drive  on,”  Hill  said,  in  a low  voice. 
“ This  is  some  mistake.  Drive  on.” 

The  woman  put  a hand  on  the  carriage 
wheel.  She  w^as  suddenly  as  pale  as  she 
had  been  flushed  a moment  before;  her 
eyes  were  dilated,  and  she  was  trembling. 
“You  mustn’t  think  I didn’t  mean  to 
get  back  to  the  train,”  she  said,  with  an 
intense  thrill  of  pleading  in  her  voice. 
“ And  finding  me  here  in — in  trouble, 
you  mustn’t  think  that  I’m  not  a good 
mother  to  him.  I tried  to  get  back  to  the 
train  and  they  wouldn’t  let  me.  I told 
them  my  baby  was  there.” 

Tarleton  looked  over  her  head  at  the 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  child  had  so 
evidently  belonged  to  Hill  that  there  had 
not  been  a moment’s  doubt  of  its  identity 
in  his  mind.  Hill  had  accepted  it  as  un- 
questioningly  as  he,  and  to  have  an  un- 
known woman  come  suddenly  upon  the 
scene  and  claim  it  seemed  more  like  fan- 
tasy than  fact,  in  spite  of  her  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  “ What  does  slic 
mean  ?”  he  asked.  “ This  child  was  left 
on  the  train,  but  it’s  not  hers.  It  be- 
longs to  a friend  of  mine.  I recognized 
it  by  the  locket  it  w^ears.” 

The  woman  withdrew  from  the  wheel 
and  stood  locking  and  unlocking  her 
hands.  The  justice  looked  at  her  in  a 
good  deal  of  perplexity. 

“ She  says  it  is,”  he  temporized.  “ SheV 
been  talking  about  it  enough,  and  you 
saw  how  she  ran  out  at  sight  of  it.  That’s 
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all  I know  about  her.  She  was  brought 
here,  and  Fve  just  got  round  to  hearing 
her  case.  She’s  charged  with  pocketing 
the  spoons  in  a restaurant  where  she  was 
drinking  coffee.” 

The  woman  shrank  into  herself  with  a 
moan.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Sonny,”  she  declared,  piteously.  ‘‘  That 
was  why  they  stopped  me  and  I couldn’t 
get  back  to  him.” 

Hill  had  kept  his  gaze  riveted  on  her 
ashen  face.  After  she  had  spoken  she 
turned  toward  him  and  lifted  her  eyes 
slowly,  but  instead  of  yielding  to  the 
desperate  appeal  in  them,  he  took  the 
locket  from  the  child’s  neck,  opened  it, 
and  held  it  for  her  to  see.  The  justice 
and  half  a dozen  others  tried  to  look 
at  it  over  her  shoulder.  Hill  gave  them 
all  their  turn,  and  then  spoke  out  with 
harsh  distinctness. 

I gave  that  picture  to  my  wife.  I’ve 
not  seen  her  or  my  child  for  a year,  biit 
when  this  child  was  brought  to  me  and 
I saw  my  own  picture  in  the  locket,  I 
knew  the  child  was  mine,  and  if  this  wo- 
man was  travelling  with  him  and  left  him 
on  the  train,  it’s  because  she  stole  him^ 
that’s  all.”  He  turned  to  Tarletoh. 

It’s  no  use  arguing  with  her ; drive  on,” 
he  urged. 

But  Tarleton  hesitated ; and  the  woman, 
pressing  suddenly  between  the  carriage 
wheels,  got  her  arms  around  the  boy. 

He’s  mine,”  she  sobbed.  I’m  telling 
you  the  truth.  I only  took  the  locket. 
He’s  mine.” 

No  one  had  thought  of  appealing  di- 
rectly to  the  child,  and,  wonted  to  the 
noises  and  alarms  of  the  cars,  he  had 
slept,  heedless  of  rival  claims.  But  with 
the  woman’s  voice  in  his  ears  he  wakened, 
and,  smiling  at  her  as  only  a baby  can, 
put  up  his  hands  to  catch  and  hold  the 
love  in  her  face.  She  drew  him  away 
from  Hill  and  sat  down  on  the  sidewalk, 
talking  to  him  in  a broken  murmur  of 
questions  and  assurances. 

Tarleton  took  a deep  breath.  ^^If  this 
baby  is  yours,”  he  asked,  gently,  “won’t 
you  tell  us  why  you  took  the  locket  ?” 

She  tried  to  face  him  over  the  child’s 
shoulder,  but  burst  freshly  into  tears. 
“ I couldn’t  help  it.  We  were  visiting  in 
the  same  house,  and  when  I went  to  kiss 
her  baby  good-by — I — oh,  things  look  so 
pretty  to  me,  or  so  easy  to  take  off,”  she 


sobbed.  “ Wherever  I go  I get  into 
trouble.  I just  take  things ; I don’t  steal, 
but  nobody  believes  that.” 

“ Oh,  is  it  that  way?”  Tarleton  said. 

“ She’s  been  trying  to  make  us  think  . 
that  she  steals  things  without  wanting  » 
to,”  the  justice  of  the  peace  put  in  with  \ 
a judicial  frown.  “ But  the  way  I look 
at  it,  when  she  has  ’em  in  her  pocket  it 
don’t  much  matter  how  she  came  to  put 
’em  there.” 

“ She  can’t  help  it,”  Tarleton  explain- 
ed. “ Any  doctor  will  tell  you  there  are 
people  afflicted  that  way.” 

A murmur  of  comment  passed  through 
the  little  gathering,  and  the  justice  sjvoke 
to  a man  standing  near  him : “ In  that 
case  you’ll  withdraw  your  charge  against 
her,  won’t  you?” 

The  man  nodded.  “ I’d  have  let  her 
go  at  first,”  he  said,  “ if  I’d  believed  she 
really  had  a baby  on  the  train.” 

The  woman  thanked  him  tremulously, 
and  rose  as  if  she  would  like  to  hurry  out 
of  sight,  but  hesitated,  giving  a nervous 
glance  at  Hill,  who  was  regarding  her 
with  a hard,  unconvinced  gaze. 

Tarleton  laid  a hand  on  his  compan- 
ion’s knee.  “ If  she  had  stolen  the  child 
she  wouldn’t  keep  the  locket  round  his 
neck,  would  she?”  he  asked. 

Hill  confronted  him  with  a quivering 
face.  “ You  might  as  well  say,  if  sh(' 
stole  the  locket,  would  she  hang  it  on  her 
child?  She’s  unbalanced.  How  can  I 
tell  what  she  would  do?” 

For  a moment  both  men  were  silent. 

The  woman  had  grown  calmer,  and  stood 
patiently  watching  them,  now  and  then 
kissing  one  of  Sonny’s  hands  which  she 
held  against  her  lips.  Suddenly  the  in- 
credulous expression  fell  away  from  Hill. 

The  slow  flush  of  his  deepest  feeling  took 
its  place,  and  his  eyes  filled.  “ And  yet,” 
he  admitted,  “ I know  the  boy  is  hers.” 

“ Of  course  you  do,”  Tarleton  cried ; 
but  the  woman  buried  her  face  in  Sonny’s 
dress,  and  they  could  hear  her  murmuring 
over  all  his  baby  names. 

Tarleton,  watching  her,  added  her  voice 
and  attitude  to  his  long  line  of  memo- 
ries. Whatever  her  life  had  been  or 
was  to  be,  for  this  poignant  moment  it 
stood  for  all  the  tenderness  of  mother- 
hood, and  nothing  else.  He  should  see 
her  figure  now  beside  the  figure  of  Hill’s 
wife  on  the  door-step.  Hill’s  wife, — ^the 
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tliou^lit  of  her  cut  through  his  heart,  re- 
proaching him  for  letting  the  moments 
slip  away.  At  this  very  time,  perhaps, 
she  was  sitting  as  he  had  seen  her,  clasp- 
ing her  own  child  close  and  whispering  to 
it.  The  months  had  gone  hard  with  her, 
— he  knew  that  from  the  heart-break  and 
the  longing  in  her  face  a year  ago, — and 
each  instant  seemed  cruel  to  him,  as  it 
added  itself  to  her  long  suspense;  for  if 
Hill  did  not  return  to  her  now,  he  would 
never  return. 

The  woman  with  the  child  started 
toward  the  railroad  station.  She  was 
frail,  and  the  child  was  heavy.  The  sun 
heat  down  on  them,  and  the  hot  dust  of 
the  street  rose  after  each  footstep.  No 
one  could  have  looked  more  pitiable,  yet 
none  of  the  men  round  the  millinery  shop 
took  a step  after  her  to  carry  the  child 
or  to  offer  hospitality  until  the  time  of 
the  next  train.  Hill  was  staring  af- 
ter her  as  she  plodded  down  the  dusty 
street,  looking  so  uncared-for,  so  unpro- 
tected, that  perhaps  as  he  watched  her 
he  saw  for  the  first  time  the  desolation  of 
a woman  left,  as  his  wife  had  been  left, 
to  face  the  world  unprepared.  Perhaps 
for  the  first  time  he  forgot  his  own  sore 
pride.  Perhaps  all  the  longing  of  a year’s 
exile  rose  suddenly  in  a heart  that  had 
seemed  to  hold  only  the  dust  and  bitter- 
ness of  love.  His  eyes  fell  as  if  the  glare 
of  the  hot  sun  had  blinded  them,  and  he 
sat  drawing  hard,  shaken  breaths.  At 
last  he  looked  up  and  met  Tarleton’s 
glance  with  a long,  full  gaze. 

I’m  going  back,”  he  said,  with  a 
tremor  in  his  voice — “ to  my  wife.’^ 

He  straightened  his  shoulders  to  make 
sure  that  listlessness  had  fallen  from 
them,  and  took  out  his  watch.  His  face 
was  wonderfully  shot  with  light.  ^^If  I 
can  get  an  hour  in  Hickoryville  before 
the  east-bound  passenger  comes  through. 
I’ll  take  that,”  he  added. 

Tarlcton  gathered  up  the  reins  for 
answer,  and  turned  the  carriage.  The 
horses  had  had  time  to  breathe,  and  they 
started  off  at  a swinging  pace,  feeling 
tlieir  heads  toward  home.  Hill  had  been 
carrying  the  gold  heart  in  his  hands.  He 
opened  it  and  looked  curiously  at  the 
initials  and  the  face. 

“ How  did  you  know  this  was  my  wife’s 
locket  ?”  he  asked.  I never  saw  it  be- 
fore in  my  life.” 


Tarleton  smiled  a little,  the  question 
came  so  late.  “ I gave  it  to  her,”  he  said, 
“ long  ago,  when  we  were  scarcely  more 
than  boy  and  girl,  I knew  her  well  then.” 

The  idea  seemed  to  win  acceptance 
slowly  with  Hill.  ‘‘You  must  have 
known  her  before  I did,”  he  said  at  last. 

“Long  before,  I reckon,”  Tarleton  an- 
swered, and  went  on  to  tell  of  the  old 
days  of  friendship,  the  interval  of  for- 
getfulness, and  the  last  brief  meeting, 
which  had  haunted  him  through  the  year. 

Hill  dropped  his  forehead  in  his  hands 
and  listened,  asking  a question  now  and 
then.  The  sun  circled  slowly  towards 
the  west,  the  air  lost  its  oppression,  and 
the  one  golden  hour  of  the  day  came 
on.  At  last  Tarleton  had  told  all  he 
had  to  say. 

Hill  lifted  his  face.  “It’s  strange,” 
he  commented,  “ that  you  and  I and  that 
woman  should  have  been  on  the  train 
together  to-day.  I’ve  travelled  a long 
time,  and  I never  knew  of  so  odd  a co- 
incidence before.” 

“ And  I’ve  travelled  a long  time  and  I 
come  across  strange  things  nearly  every 
day.  Why,  I’ve  seen  so  much  hapi)en, 
that  when  I walk  into  a car  and  glance 
along  the  seats  to  know  who’s  there  be- 
fore me,  it  wouldn’t  take  much  to  imagine 
queer  implements  in  the  hand-baggage — 
little  Mr.  Cupid’s  bow  and  arrows  slung 
up  over  a seat,  or  old  Death’s  scythe. 
That’s  what  a man  could  fancy  if  he 
was  imaginative,”  he  added. 

“ You  were  bom  for  the  road,”  Hill 
said,  with  a vague  smile. 

Tarleton  chirruped  to  the  horses.  “I 
wish  I’d  asked  that  poor  woman  back  there 
whom  she  belongs  to,  and  why  she’s  trav- 
elling alone,”  he  went  on,  in  a different 
tone.  “ But  I’ll  ask  her  to-night  on  the 
train,  and  if  she  has  people  anywhere. 
I’ll  stir  them  out  to  look  after  her, 
if  I can.” 

“ You  go  west  to-night  and  I go  east,” 
Hill  said,  absently.  He  was  looking 
again  at  his  own  face  in  the  heart  where 
his  wife  had  put  it  for  their  child  to 
know.  “ Do  you  go  far  ?” 

“Far?  Of  course  I go  far,”  Tarleton 
answered,  and  his  glance  wandered  ahead. 
In  its  sunset  glow  the  country  seemed 
even  emptier  and  sadder  to  him  than  it 
had  before,  and  he  wondered  if  he  was 
envious  of  the  man  at  his  side.  Hill 
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True  Gods  and  False  in  Art 

BY  JEAN  LEON  GEROME 

INTRODUCTION  HY  ANDRE  CASTAIGNE 


WE  were  speak injr  of  art,  of  teaeh- 
ing,  of  the  artistic  tendencies  of 
the  day,  and  of  the  numberless 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  young  artists 
who  enter  upon  this  career.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  Gerome  gives  his  impres- 
sions upon  these  questions,  and  points 
the  way  to  the  achievement  by  the  young 
artists  of  to-day  of  the  highest  artistic 
ideals.  He  speaks,  as  he  writes,  simply 
and  without  affectation.  “ Whatever  is 
truth,”  he  says,  is  good  to  tell.”  Truth 
is  the  one  word  that  best  sums  up  the 
essential  attribute  of  his  character  and 
of  his  talent. 

Gerome  came  to  Paris  early — he  was 
only  seventeen — in  1841.  He  spent  the 
first  few  years  as  a student  in  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts,  where  he  has  now  been 
a professor  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
In  1844  he  went  with  Delaroche  to  Italy, 
where  he  gathered  material  for  some  of 
his  later  Roman  paintings.  Three  years 
later  he  first  won  public  recognition 
through  the  acceptance  by  the  Salon  of 
a painting  now  in  the  Luxembourg, 
called  the  Combat  des  Coqs.”  Trips 
to  Egypt  and  Turkey  followed  in  1853 
and  1856,  and  brought  him  the  material 
for  the  wonderful  studies  of  Eastern  life, 
which  many  critics  consider  the  best  of 
his  work. 

One  of  these  paintings,  the  “Door  of 
the  Mosque  El  Assaneyn,  with  the  heads 
of  the  Beys  who  were  massacred  by  Salek 
Kachef,”  shows  the  artisPs  creative  abil- 


IT  seems  to  me  that  the  moment  has 
come  to  protest  against  the  plea- 
santries of  the  critics.  In  art  every- 
thing is  topsyturvy,  and  they  call  it 
progress.  In  a few  years  the  opposite 
will  be  true,  and  still  it  will  be  called 
progress.  Progress  in  art  is  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  These  reflections  are  sug- 
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ily,  the  controlling  love  of  truth,  and  the 
fine  artistic  probity  which  arc  charac- 
teristic of  all  his  work,  and  of  which 
he  speaks  here  as  essential  to  the  high- 
est ideals.  In  some  of  these  Eastern 
studies,  such,  for  example,  as  the  “ Slave 
Market,”  the  subjects  are  in  themselves 
revolting.  Gerome  treats  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  truth  only,  without  vio- 
lence, without  repulsion.  By  this  re- 
straint, by  this  very  coldness  and  ac- 
curacy of  truth,  he  enhances,  as  only  a 
master  can,  the  terrible  fascination  of 
these  pictures  of  life. 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  while 
Gerome  is  not  primarily  a painter  of 
landscape,  his  backgrounds,  like  the  view 
of  the  Nile  in  the  “ Prisoner,”  and  the 
view  of  the  Egyptian  country  in  the 
“ Hache-paille  Egyptien,”  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  artistic  consideration.  Among 
Gerome’s  best  - known  works  are  “ The 
Age  of  Augustus,”  a great  historical 
work,  which  was  purchased  by  the  state 
(1855)  ; the  “ Gladiators  bidding  farewell 
to  Caesar  ” (1859)  ; the  “ Death  of  Caesar  ” 
(1867) ; and  the  painting  of  “ Diogenes,” 
now  at  the  Walters  Gallery  in  Balti- 
more. His  work  taken  as  a whole  rep- 
resents the  achievements  of  a man  who, 
although  he  has  reached  the  time  of  life 
when  success  is  his  in  fullest  measure, 
has  not  yet  passed  the  age  of  progress. 
He  is  a master  - artist  in  thorough  ac- 
cord with  the  time  and  with  the  best 
traditions  of  our  national  art. 


gested  to  me  by  what  is  actually  happen- 
ing, by  the  painting  we  see  nowadays, 
and  by  the  so-called  modern  sculpture, 
which  is  in  reality  meredy  a perversion 
of  true  art.  But  the  saddest  thing  to  me 
is  that  there  are  some  people  who  think 
well  of  it.  The  syndicate  of  picture- 
merchants  and  of  art  critics  that  has  been 
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formed  praises  pietures  that  have  no 
value,  pictures  that  are  artistic  cheats. 
I will  add  that  here  in  France  the  state 
is  equally  to  blame  in  admit tin^^  these 
paintings  to  the  Luxembourg.  The  young 
artists  who  sw  them  say  to  themselves, 
“ The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  a pic- 
ture that  will  sell — one  that  the  state 
approves  of — let  us  strive  for  that  re- 
sult.’’ They  start  on  the  wrong  path, 
and  never  depart  from  it.  They  slip  into 
idleness  and  inaction.  Success  awaits 
the  one  who  arrives  ” first  through 
ineffective  originality  or  tricks  of  art. 
Many  are  the  young  artists  of  incontest- 
able worth  who,  drunk  with  ambition, 
are  slipping  into  this  gulf  withouf  know- 
ing that  it  means  artistic  destruction. 
Indeed,  if  our  artists  persist  in  this  way, 
it  means  the  destruction  of  art  itself. 

But  the  time  must  come  when  men, 
having  their  eyes  opened,  will  under- 
stand that  they  have  been  blind.  One 
cannot  deceive  Nature  with  impunity. 
She  never  pardons  those  who  do  not  re- 
spect her  and  who  do  not  love  her.  An 
artist  must  have  this  love,  must  fill  his 
eyes  with  her  splendor,  and,  above  all, 
must  reproduce  what  he  sees.  Honesty 
is  even  more  indispensable  in  art  than  in 
anything  else.  And,  in  saying  this,  I am 
not  speaking  in  paradoxes.  Without 
honesty  there  will  follow  quickly  the  end 
of  all  serious  art.  Even  the  artists  of 
Italy,  the  land  of  classicism  par  excel- 
lence, the  land  where  one  sees  beauty 
ever>"where,  are  painting  in  wdiat  is  called 
the  modern  style.  They  wish  to  be  sim- 
ple: they  only  succeed  in  complicating 
their  designs  to  their  own  great  detriment. 
And  yet  the  formula  for  the  best  art 
is  very  simple:  one  need  only  be  sincere, 
naive,  at  all  times  a student  of  nature. 
There  are  artists  who  have  never  been 
great  thinkers,  such,  for  example,  as 
Claude  le  Lorrain.  And  yet,  thanks  to  this 
sincerity,  to  this  naivete,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  worthy  works  of  art. 

Many  artists,  both  in  France  and  Ainei*- 
ica,  dabble  in  this  facile  ” art,  which 
demands  neither  imagination  nor  science. 
Among  them  are  a few  of  great  talent, 
true  workers.  I have  many  students  who 
work  with  an  altogether  praiseworthy 
ardor,  and  who  will  go  far  towards  suc- 
cess. But  they  do  not  forget  that  they 
will  only  succeed  with  time  and  under 


the  shield  of  the  great  masters.  Rude 
and  Barye  should  be  their  models.  Of 
Rude  I recall  a characteristic  incident. 
He  was  a close  friend  of  Monge,  the 
mathematician.  One  day  the  latter  was 
in  his  studio,  when  Rude,  speaking  of 
tlie  model  he  was  using  at  that  time,  said, 
“ What  a magnificent  statue  one  could 
make  if  one  could  only  reproduce  actual 
nature.”  “ Nothing  more  easy,”  replied 
Monge;  ^Mniy  some  compasses,”  . . . . 
and  it  was  from  that  moment  that  Rude 
became  the  great  sculptor  that  we  know. 

The  fact  is  that  truth  is  the  one 
thing  truly  good  and  beautiful;  and,  to 
render  it  effectively,  the  surest  means  are 
those  of  mathematical  accuracy.  Nature 
alone  is  audacious  above  anything  hu- 
man; she  alone  is  original  and  pictu- 
resque. It  is,  then,  to  her  that  we  must 
become  attached  if  we  wish  to  interest 
and  enthuse  the  spectator.  When  a 
sculptor  sets  up  a figure,  if  he  has  care- 
fully taken  the  principal  measurements 
and  if  the  outlines  are  well  placed,  he  is 
astonished,  although  there  is  as  yet  only 
an  unformed  mass,  to  see  that  the  whole 
work  is  already  almost  completed.  The 
execution  is  only  a question  of  hours 
of  labor. 

As  an  example  of  this  necessity  for  ac- 
curate observation,  I had  made  a picture 
of  a muezzin  singing  at  night  on  the  top 
of  a minaret.  The  sky,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  painting,  was  rather  large, 
and  I had  placed  the  stars  no  matter 
where  and  no  matter  how.  In  spite  of 
the  care  I had  taken  with  the  design.  I 
saw  that  the  work  as  a whole  was  in- 
(‘ffective.  I submitted  the  sketch  to  my 
friend  Jansen,  the  astronomer,  asking 
him  to  draw  a design  of  the  stars  in  their 
exact  dimensions.  The  problem  was 
solved  to  my  satisfaction.  I had  spoken 
the  language  of  truth.  Some  of  Barye’s 
sketches  are  not  of  remarkable  merit,  but 
his  wild  animals  are  of  the  greatest  beau- 
ty. Why?  Because  he  has  studied  them 
sincerely  with  the  love  of  a great  artist, 
of  an  observer,  and  of  a poet.  Before 
him  this  method  was  not  at  all  under- 
stood, as  witness  those  abominable  lions 
of  Canova  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  which 
are  cited  to  you  in  Italy  as  works  of  art ! 
I remember  seeing  in  Florence,  three 
years  ago,  some  of  the  other  works  that 
are  considei*ed  everywhere  as  the  world’s 
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ver.v  littir*  of  tli('  niiistrr>i  of  tlu* 

Kmieh  x'hool.  'riu\v  nro  to  tlir 

l)iU‘k^^^roiiii(l.  Wiso  jiiid  serious  ix^ojdi’  art* 
to  think  it  iiect‘ssary  to  rt'con- 
^idcr  and  to  put  things  in  ordtT,  that  tlit* 
eritifs  have  ^ont*  luy(»nd  all  r<*ason,  and 
that  the  works  of  tliese  artists  an*  inU 
rlit'  last  word  in  art.  And  I think  tliey 
are  ri^lit.  The  artists  of  the  Larhizon 
school  liavt*  j)ainted  many  eharinin^ 
things.  Th(*y  havt*  dont*  eonst'ient ions 
work,  hut  th(‘y  <liow  the  al>s(*nee  t)f  fun- 
damental eduealion.  A ^rt'at  i>art  of 
llitdr  W(»rk  is  de-pairinji:ly  monotonous. 
One  of  tlu'ir  nund)i‘r,  a |)aint(*r  of  land- 
seapt*,  has  nnule  himself  tht*  painttn*  of 
])easants — a style  relativtdy  easy.  In  his 
desi^iiis  and  in  his  ])ast('ls  he  «»-iv(‘s  them 
from  tinu*  to  time  a e(‘rtain  ^'randeur, 
but  their  resemhlanec*  to  ap(*s  is  too 
marked.  The  ^reat  thin^*  laekinff  is  sin- 
cerity and  a certain  artistic  probity. 

In  contrast,  take*  tlu*  work  of  a mas- 
ter like  Phidias.  His  work  is  admi- 
rahh*;  it  is  nature  seen.  ohs(‘rved.  sine(‘re. 
In  his  I'arthenon  Frieze,  with  its  va- 
ri(*ty  of  workmanship,  its  proportions  and 
movement,  Phidias  shows  himself  the 
master  of  all  of  us.  As  for  the  other 
(Ireeks,  they  an*  often  cohl,  heavy,  and 
tin  soiiK'.  In  ])aintin^,  Kc'mhrandt  is  om* 
of  th<‘  j»:reatest  men  I know.  He  is  the 
po(*t  allied  with  the  painter,  a prreat 
visionary.  Then  there  are  many  who  are 
jiTeat  ]jainters  and  not  poets  at  all.  The 
ease  of  Kuh(*ns,  one  of  the  rare  portrait- 
|)ainters  who  has  nia<le  beautiful  paint- 
ings, is  sutKciently  tyi)ieal.  The  j[>Teat 
majority  of  portrait -painters  are  simple 
workmen,  and  are  not  artists — that  is 
to  say,  poets  and  thinkers.  Hut  there 
an*  ^rc^at  portrait-painters  whose  work  is 


admirable.  Holbein,  for  (‘.\ampl('.  Van 
Dyck,  ami  many  of  hors.  In  ^roiioral,  I 
di^  not  h(*Iieve  in  tin*  supt*riority  of  tli<* 
old  masters.  Tlu'n*  an*  i^xeellc'iit  artists 
in  every  a^n*.  The  (Jer/nans,  for  i*\iunpl(', 
have  Minzel,  who  has  done  some  v<ry 
l)eautiful  tilings.  Hi'  is  the  (iorman 
M(‘iss(>nior.  As  a military  paintn*,  the 
;.»real(*-t  of  all  is  RatT(‘t,  tin*  lu'inhrandt 
of  military  paint iii”'.  He  is,  mon*nvor.  an 
illustrator  whom  every  artist  could  well 
elioose  as  a model.  Amonji:  our  own  mas- 
ters of  illustratioji,  (Javarni,  h(*si<l(  < hav- 
ing u of  humor,  could  draw  well; 

much  h(*tt(‘r  than  Daumier,  for  examph*, 
who,  I think,  is  ratc'd  too  highly.  W(' 
have  also  Dore,  a man  admirably  endow- 
ed with  the  very  InVlH'^^t  intellieem'e. 
rnfortunatc*ly  he  did  not  know  the  (*s- 
s(‘ntials  of  drawinjr. 

T)ie  art  of  illustration  has  made  ])ro^- 
r(‘ss.  It  is  more*  docum(‘ntary,  hut  mme 
the  less  artistic.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  Am(‘ricans  (‘xcel.  They  have  learned 
how  to  mak(*  use*  of  the  document  and  to 
make  it  servt*  th(‘ir  ])ur])ose.  In  this, 
instantaneous  i)hotofrraphy  has  been  of 
iiu'stimahh*  assistance*.  I r(*m(*mh«  r that 
lH*fore  the  <liscovv*ry  of  instantan(*ous 
photo^rai>hy,  tw(‘nty-tive  y(*ars  aao,  I was 
at  Newmarket,  when*  1 saw  tlie  race- 
hors(\s  in  training.  As  T watched  tli(‘m. 

1 was  surjirised  to  note*  that  the  h as  of 
the*  animals, wh(*n  in  rapid  motion.>eemed 
to  make  a kind  of  wlu'el  under  their 
V)odi(  s.  I aft(*rward  made  sev(*ral  -ketch- 
es, of  the  sanu*  size*,  of  (*aeh  se])arate  move- 
nuait  as  I Innl  obsiTved  it.  1 i^astt  d these 
sketches  om*  behind  the  other,  and  the 
true  effect  was  i)roduc(*d.  One  is  a'^tou- 
ished  that  certain  frreat  artists  like  (u'avi- 
eault  and  Horace  Vernet  have  always 
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stoppiMl  at  reproducing  the  conventional 
routine  movement,  when  the  least  ob- 
servation would  have  opened  their  eyes, 
and  must  have  made  for  them  the  syn- 
thesis of  this  movement.  From  all  this 
one  must  conclude  that  our  sense  of  sight 
is  not  as  well  developed  as  that  of  the 
Greeks  or  of  the  Japanese,  and  that  it 
is  not  one  of  our  gifts  to  observe  with 
sufficient  attention  the  various  aspects  of 
nature  when  in  rapid  motion. 

But  with  this  care  in  observation  there 
must  be  creative  ability.  Oftentimes 
vGr>’  little  things  are  most  suggestive. 
Wy  own  work  on  old  Roman  subjects  be- 


AN Angel 

gan  in  a curious  way.  There  was  brought 
to  my  notice  a casque  found  among  the 
excavations  at  Rome.  At  once  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  no  one  had  ever 
painted  the  Roman  gladiators.  From 
that  I set  to  work.  I began  to  study 
passionately  the  history  of  the  Cirque, 
and  the  idea  little  by  little  took  form. 
I surrounded  myself  with  documents  of 
all  kinds.  I reconstructed  the  armor  of 
the  time  and  started  to  work,  ^feissonier 
came  to  see  me  one  day.  He  arrived  just 
as  a model  in  casque  and  armor  came  in. 
You  can  imagine  his  surprise.  This  un- 
cxi)Octed  vision  brought  l)efore  his  eyes 
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The  Motherhood  of  Beechy  Daw 

PHILIP  VERRILL  MIGHELS 


Red  wolf  and  Company,  tanners 
of  buckskin,  sat  beside  the  spring 
working  patiently.  The  Wolf  was 
a stalwart  Shoshone.  The  ‘‘  Company  ” 
consisted  entirely  of  his  squaw,  for  their 
little  brown  papoose,  amusing  himself  in 
the  sun,  was  hardly  to  be  counted  in  the 
industrial  association. 

The  family  of  three  were  up  in  the 
timber  belt  of  a broad  Sierra  spur,  in  a 
gorge  or  channel  like  a Devil’s  Slide  ” 
of  titanic  proportions. 

The  Indians  were  encamped  in  a cove 
carpeted  with  dry  grass,  except  about  the 
spring,  where  the  fringe  was  old  green. 
Buck  aud  Mahala,  the  two  Shoshones, 
were  absorbingly  busy  in  the  Indian- 
sumnier  sunlight.  In  the  hands  of  either 
a deer-skin  was  being  denuded  of  hair. 
This  process  was  accomplished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  energy.  The  portion  of 
hair  which  had  come  away  easily  was 
already  lying  in  a fresco  about  the  work- 
ers. To  rid  the  hides  of  what  remained, 
the  Indian  tanners  worked  at  the  surface 
with  sharp  bone  implements. 

Not  fifteen  feet  above  where  the  Ind- 
ians labored  the  granite  wall  lightly 
held  a few  hundred  tons  of  snow  in  a 
great  precipitous  scar  or  hollow.  It  was 
a new  deposit,  which  had  fallen  the  pre- 
vious week,  and  the  only  remnants  of 
which  were  a few  isolated  drifts,  slowly 
melting  in  places  shaded  from  the  sun. 

The  child  was  sitting  quietly  in  the 
brown  grass,  grasping  in  his  tiny  fist  the 
headless  body  of  a rattlesnake,  the  yel- 
low belly  of  which  was  twisted  upward 
tortuously.  Nearly  naked  as  he  was,  the 
small  Shoshone  chieftain  had  an  intaglio 
pattern  of  the  grass  and  twigs  embossed 
in  the  soft  bronze  of  his  pretty  legs. 
He  had  been  sitting  there  on  the  grass 
for  a long  time.  Indeed,  he  was  now  so 
weary  of  amusing  himself  that  it  was 
with  exceeding  difiiculty  he  remained 
awake.  His  grip  on  the  dead  snake  play- 
fellow was  listless, 
voi..  m -No.  m--48 


Vexed  with  the  <*Iu!ri-iy  Lotharios  of 
the  lumber-camp  below,  vexed  with  her- 
self, vexed  with  the  fate  which  had 
dragged  her  back  to  the  woods  and  the 
saw-mill  from  the  charms  of  Boston. 
Beechy  Daw  came  sullenly  toiling  up  the 
gorge.  She  was  escaping  the  undesired 
attentions  of  Hiram  Thole.  It  was  true, 
she  admitted,  that  Hiram  had  formerly 
fulfilled  all  her  category  of  requirements 
in  a man,  but  that  had  been  before  Bos- 
ton. Her  ideals  had  undergone  a change. 
She  would  never  marry;  her  life  she  in- 
tended to  devote  to  art.  She  had  told 
this  decision  to  Shanny  Merrill  and  to 
Adam  Knox  already. 

It  was  a far  cry,  according  to  Beechy, 
from  aesthetic  Boston  to  tlie  crude  camp 
in  the  California  timlx^r;  and  Beechy 
knew,  for  she  had  cried  nearly  all  the 
distance  returning.  She  had  gone  away 
from  the  saw-mill  a homely,  sensible 
girl — a woman-jewel  in  the  rough;  she 
had  returned  homely,  art -smitten,  rough- 
ly cut.  Hiram,  Shanny.  and  Adam  had 
been  a trifle  more  than  she  could  bear. 

Beechy  was  not  an  artist.  She  was  a 
very  angry  girl,  who  had  been  si)oiled 
by  too  much  Boston. 

As  she  climbed  the  gulch  the  girl  was 
unconsciously  permitting  her  spirit  and 
mood  to  reamalgamato  with  the  deep,  om- 
nipresent tone  of  nature,  which  breathed 
from  these  great  mother  mountains. 
Thus  she  came  to  the  brown-grass  cove 
where  the  mated  Shoshones  labored  with 
the  buckskins. 

The  chief  and  his  squaw  looked  up  and 
nodded  to  the  girl  as  she  stood  surveying 
the  striking  scene. 

Hullo,  Lone  Pine  Injun  ! ’’  said 
Beechy.  She  remembered  to  have  seen 
the  man  in  the  mining-town  across  the 
summit  before  her  father  moved  away 
to  the  lumber-camp  to  the  westward. 

« Hullo,  Lone  Pine  girl!” 

You  fix  buckskin?”  said  Beechy. 

“ Heap  pix  um,’^  agreed  the  Indian. 
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Where  is  the  Injun  campf’ 

The  teller  waved  his  hand  compre- 
iKUisively  toward  the  summit. 

Beeehy  looked  at  the  small  papoose. 
The  naked  little  man  was  slowly  toppling 
over  with  the  weight  of  sleep  on  his  eyes. 
Evmi  while  the  girl  was  watching,  his 
head  pillowed  itself  on  a rock,  and  the 
tiny  fist  released  its  grip  on  the  play- 
thing snake. 

For  a moment  the  girl’s  Boston  ” 
aversion  to  children  drew  a string  in  her 
lip  to  curl  disdainfully.  She  pitied  the 
squaw  mother,  a slave  to  this  little  brown 
Vjrat,  a slave  to  toil,  a creature  denied  the 
spsthetic  flights  of  art.  Then  it  presently 
occurred  to  the  artist  that  the  papoose 
presented  a subject  for  painting  such  as 
she  had  rarely  encountered. 

She  confessed  mentally  that  the  bit  of 
bronze  humanity  looked  almost  pretty; 
his  smooth  soft  skin  was  so  sunny  brown, 
his  round  little  face  so  tinted  with  out- 
door color  and  baby  innocence,  his  pose 
so  childishly  weary  and  abandoned  to  the 
day's  caress! 

Her  eyes  lighted;  she  began  to  breathe 
faster  at  the  thought  of  hastening  away 
to  get  her  box  of  paints.  It  was  late  in 
the  Indian-summer  afternoon;  the  sun 
had  edged  around  the  cliff  till  its  rays 
were  beating  on  the  huge  bank  of  snow 
above  the  spring. 

Lone  Pine  Injun,”  she  said,  how 
long  you  stay  here?  Are  you  going  hack 
to  Injun  camp  to-night?'’ 

Going  back  to-morrow  night.”  said 
the  man.  Make  um  camp  here  one 
more  night,  pix  um  buckskin.” 

Then,  thought  Beeehy,  she  could  have 
the  entire  day  on  the  morrow  in  which 
to  sketch  the  Indian  papoose.  She  slow- 
ly turned  about  to  depart  the  way  she 
had  come. 

The  sun  went  down;  the  shadows  that 
all  day  long  had  lurked  in  deeps  came 
forth  and  crept  along  the  gorge,  gaining 
on  the  lingering  light  like  monster  ghosts. 
Canyons  filled  wdth  darkness  overflowed 
till  the  gloom  engulfed  the  mighty  ranges. 

At  length  the  cold  moon  looked  over 
the  cliff-brink  down  into  the  cove.  Tlie 
small  Shoshone  chieftain  still  sat  in  the 
grass,  his  big  brown  eyes  wide  open,  his 
hand  again  clutching  the  lifeless  snake 
for  companionship.  He  stared  across  the 


narrow  arena, at  a huge  pyramid  of  snow, 
standing  like  an  Indian’s  carnpoodie  be- 
neath the  now  emi)ty  scar  in  the  solid 
wall.  It  was  such  a silent  carnpoodie.  It 
was  such  a white,  frozen  wigwam.  The 
water  of  the  spring  had  trickled  out 
from  beneath  the  mass,  but  the  door  it 
had  made  w'as  very  low  and  small.  There 
were  two  Shoshones  in  tlie  great  white 
camp,  their  work  in  their  hands,  but  they 
never  came  out.  The  little  cold  papoose 
waited  and  watched. 

The  day  was  balmy  warm  again,  the 
ardent  sun  was  even  sucking  up  the  mist 
from  the  hills  and  valleys  to  roll  into 
clouds,  when  Beeehy  Daw  came  climbing 
up  the  gorge,  box  of  paints  and  bun- 
dled easel  in  hand.  From  time  to  time, 
as  she  reached  an  eminence,  she  halted 
and  turned  about  to  scan  the  path  she  had 
come.  If  Iliram  Thole  had  really  start- 
ed to  follow,  as  she  believed  he  had,  she 
had  foiled  him  completely.  He  might 
watch,  if  he  pleased,  to  catch  her  return- 
ing; it  would  be  a long  day  of  waiting 
she  would  give  him. 

Up  the  final  stairway  of  split  bowlders 
she  went  like  a chamois.  The  old  Sierra 
exhilaration  was  again  upon  her.  Not 
even  to  herself  would  the  girl  admit  how 
intensely  she  loved  the  mountains;  it 
was  too  much  like  conceding  a point 
against  Boston. 

She  was  panting  when  she  reached  the 
brim  of  the  cove.  With  an  amateur 
artist’s  concern  as  to  whether  the  model 
had  moved,  she  looked  for  the  papoose. 
There  he  was,  asleep,  exactly  as  she  had 
seen  him  the  previous  afternoon. 

For  a moment  the  girl  was  so  eager 
to  begin  that  she  knelt  upon  the  ground 
and  went  at  lier  strapped  easel  and  box 
before  she  looked  at  anything  else  about 
the  place.  She  remembered  the  working 
Indians  at  last,  as  if  it  were  merely  a 
matter  of  duty.  Then  she  looked  up,  to 
nod  them  a morning's  salutation. 

Winking  her  eyes  and  brushing  back 
a wisp  of  hair  from  her  face,  she  stood 
up,  a puzzled  expression  on  her  brow. 
She  stared  at  the  silent  heap  of  snow 
steadily.  As  gradually  as  the  moonlight 
had  crept  down  the  wall,  a look  of  pale- 
ness and  dread  crept  from  her  chin  to 
her  mouth  and  up  to  her  eyes.  Her  gaze 
slowly  returned  to  the  brown  papoose, 
asleep  in  the  grass.  She  started  forward. 
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touch  witli  tlie  old  Indian  camp.  Skirt- 
ing- tlie  rise,  slie  labored  ahead  for  yet 
another  hour  or  more,  till  slie  came  to  the 
hill  she  had  noted.  Its  features  then 
were  foreijni  to  every  remembrance,  while 
still  another  rounded  shoulder  lured  her 
onward  and  up. 

More  slowly  and  with  fading:  hope,  slie 
continued  the  climb.  Her  arms  aeluMl, 
her  shoe  was  grinding-  on  her  heel.  Sud- 
denly sh(‘  halted. 

Why,'^  she  cried  aloud,  I’m  lost !” 

Oh  no!"  slie  cried  again:  and  stirred 
by  fear,  she  hastened  here  and  there,  up 
and  down,  over  and  across  the  hills,  wild- 
ly and  in  a fever,  hour  in  and  hour  out, 
striving  now  to  find  anything  familiar 
which  should  lead  her  home  or  to  any- 
thing she  knew.  The  afternoon  was  worn 
away.  The  daylight  failed.  The  brief 
twilight  retreated  to  the  highest  peaks, 
and  the  darkness  of  night  descended  on 
the  desperate  girl  and  the  child.  Utterly 
fagged,  broken  in  spirit,  she  sank  with  a 
moan  to  the  inhospitable  earth.  In  sheer 
self-defence  she  folded  the  wondering 
child  to  her  breast  for  warmth,  and  sat 
with  her  back  to  a tree,  bitterly  inveigh- 
ing against  the  hour  she  had  gone  to 
the  gorge. 

Hour  after  hour  of  the  keen  autumn 
night  was  heralded  aloft  by  the  mighty 
procession  of  the  stars. 

Stiff,  and  staggering  with  the  aches 
and  pangs  of  her  whole  body,  Beechy 
arose  with  the  dawn.  The  Indian  child 
was  awake,  gazing  in  dumb  awe  upon 
the  face  he  found  above  his  own. 

Her  arms  were  sfjn*  wlun  she  lifted 
him  up.  Whither  to  turn,  which  of  the 
hills  to  clamber  now,  where  all  of  them 
towered  to  stern  austerity,  her  mind  re- 
fused to  suggest. 

I must  climb  to  a height  and  look 
about,”  Beechy  told  herself  courageously. 
She  cradled  the  small  papoose,  and  toiled 
in  ])ain  to  a summit. 

All  that  day — a day  of  matchless  beau- 
ty, but  soulless — she  labored  patiently  on- 
ward, here,  there,  anywhere  that  beckon- 
ed with  the  mocking  promise  of  hope  and 
resemblance. 

She  was  weak  by  noon,  deathly  weary 
by  the  time  the  sun  began  to  near  its 
west(Tn  throne.  Now  and  again  she 
drank  at  a spring,  wet  the  baby’s  lips. 


and  bathed  her  hands  and  face.  She 
gathered  and  ate  of  the  manzanita’s  little 
red  berries.  They  w<‘re  dry,  sweet,  big 
with  seeds;  her  head  began  to  ache  and 
thred)  from  their  powerful  effect. 

The  Indian  child  made  never  a sound. 
Afiaid  to  cry,  incapable  of  speech,  it 
gazed  in  dumb  apj)eal  in  the  face  of  the 
girl  with  those  tireless  eyes  of  animal 
elo(iu(mce  and  beauty. 

At  the  end  of  the  sun’s  ruddy  painting 
in  the  west  Beechy  had  staggered  to  one 
more  hill  to  look  with  hopeless  eyes  on 
the  endless  stretch  of  mountains.  How 
much  they  seemed  like  the  hard,  swollen 
muscles  of  pitiless  giant  earth! 

As  she  gazed  to  the  west  and  slowdy 
turned  to  the  «^outh,  as  she  sat  in  hope- 
less weariness  on  a rock,  she  suddenly 
started  and  uttered  a low,  eager  cry, 
half  a moan,  half  a shout.  She  arose, 
and  shiehling  her  eyes  with  her  hand, 
peered  long  and  breathlessly  down 
athwart  the  hills. 

The  sight  was  unmistakable — a town. 
True,  it  was  shown  but  dimly  in  the  twi- 
light, yet  houses  there  were,  dispelling 
doubt  by  their  own  upstanding  forms. 

In  her  impulse  of  joy  the  wanderer 
kissed  the  slumbering  little  chieftain 
and  crooned  a nuirrnur  of  hope. 

Pausing  only  to  trace  out  a course  by 
rocks,  trees,  and  promontories  of  the 
range,  she  hastened  as  fast  as  her  weari- 
ness nTid  her  lameness  would  permit  down 
the  slope  in  the  flush  of  her  rallied 
strength  and  courage. 

The  night  came  down,  it  seemed  with 
haste  unnecessary.  The  way  that  had 
seemed  all  smooth  and  down  an  easy 
grade  when  seen  from  the  eminence,  w'as 
rough  with  rocks,  obstructed  by  bushes, 
steep  and  corrugated  everywhere  with 
gullies.  Her  back  was  aching  till  it 
seemed  all  divided  with  intercrossing 
lines  of  pain.  Her  arms  were  numb  and 
heavier  than  lead;  her  feet  were  blistered 
and  swollen:  her  legs  trembled,  either 
as  she  stood  or  went  ahead. 

Slie  staggered  on. 

“ Soon,”  she  thought,  with  anxious 
hopefulness.  Oh,  it  must  be  soon  we 
shall  see  the  lights  of  the  windows.” 

Dragging  her  feet,  stumbling,  falter- 
ing, yet  holding  the  child  with  a tenderer 
care,  she  marched  and  struggled  against 
the  mocking  steeps. 
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I’ve  missed  the  way,”  she  nearly 
sobbed.  I have  missed  the  way.”  And 
still  she  labored  slowly  on. 

A low,  broad  ridge  rose  up  ahead  to  be 
climbed.  She  halted. 

“You  poor  baby!”  she  crooned  to  the 
sleeping  child,  astir  in  her  arms.  “ I’ll 
climb  this  last  pitiless  hill,  and  then — 
we’ll — rest.” 

Painfully  halting  at  every  step,  she 
toiled  to  the  top.  It  was  level  there,  and 
she  limped  along  for  several  rods.  Sud- 
denly looming  out  of  the  night  a flat, 
rectangular  shadow  seemed  to  rise  in 
her  very  path.  Then  to  the  left  appeared 
another,  to  the  right  a pair,  and  farther 
away  a scattered  collection. 

“ Oh,”  she  cried,  “ the  town ! — the 
town  I-  Now  we’ll  get  milk  for  the  baby! 
Now  we’ll  be  warm  and  happy  I”  and  sob- 
bing and  laughing  hysterically  she  al- 
most ran  to  gain  the  haven  of  human 
habitations. 

She  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  first 
house  she  came  to  on  the  hill.  It  was 
dark  and  silent;  the  door  was  open  and 
creaking  dully  on  its  hinges  in  the  breeze 
of  night. 

“ Oh,”  moaned  the  girl,  and  she  fled 
to  another. 

Like  the  first,  this  house  was  also  si- 
lent and  sombre.  Its  door  was  gone 
completely.  The  windows  yawned  like 
mouths  of  caves. 

Then  it  broke  on  the  girl  with  a ter- 
rible sense  of  shock  that  not  a light  shone 
forth  from  a single  one  of  these  weird 
and  hollow  shells. 

The  town  was  deserted  — streets, 
houses,  all,  abandoned.  Not  a living 
thing  resided  here  in  any  of  the  ghostly 
huts  and  cabins  — nothing  but  wraiths 
of  memory — echoes  of  shouts,  songs,  and 
groans  of  the  miners  who  had  lived  here 
and  gone — nothing  now  but  mystic  whis- 
perings, dusty  shadows,  and  wails  of  the 
wind  of  darkness. 

“ Oh — ^let  me  go — away  from  here — 
away — anywhere !”  cried  the  girl ; and  she 
started  back  into  the  merciless  hills. 
But  she  fell  headlong  in  the  brush,  and 
when  at  length  her  swoon  was  gone,  she 
slept,  and  shivered. 

In  the  gilding  light  of  morning  the 
houses  of  the  deserted  town  presented  an 
aspect,  not  inspiring  dread,  but  rather 
compelling  pity.  The  girl  was  drawn 


into  something  akin  to  sympathy  with 
these,  the  abandoned  things  that  once 
had  been  shelters  and  bright  homes  for 
women,  men,  and  children. 

No  longer  restlessly  striving,  but  calm 
now,  weary  with  etTort  and  pain,  the  girl 
limped  patiently  ba<*k  to  the  hous(‘S  and 
entered  them,  one  by  one,  or  sat  in  the 
doorways  idly,  caressing  and  cooing  to 
the  child.  Slie  noted  with  tired  indif- 
ference the  abandoned  mines  and  tunnels 
on  the  hill,  the  time-attritioned  trail 
that  led — the  Lord  knew  whither.  In 
some  of  the  houses  tluTc  were  chairs, 
tables,  stoves.  In  the  windows  of  one  a 
faded  and  dusty  curtain  swung  and 
shredded  its  fabric  away  in  the  breeze. 
In  the  dust  that  covered  the  floors  there 
were  tracks  of  rabbits  that  romped  in  the 
empty  places  by  moonlight. 

“ Nothing  to  eat,  no  nice  milk — I'm 
sorry,  little  man,”  said  Beechy  to  the 
bronze  papoose.  I'he  child  looked  at  her 
with  his  evcT-wistful  query  in  his  eyes. 

Beechy ’s  pains  were  being  dulled;  she 
was  listless;  she  could  hardly  walk.  Yet 
she  dragged  herself  along  to  the  house's, 
paying  a visit  to  each,  as  if  in  recognition 
of  the  right  of  these  old  places  to  the 
mournful  formality. 

In  one,  at  length,  when  the  day  was 
nearly  done,  she  found  a number  of 
chairs  with  ghosts  of  tidies  still  upon 
their  backs.  A carpet  still  adorned  the 
floor,  and  a small,  old-fashioned  organ 
stood  against  the  wooden  partition. 

As  one  in  a dream,  she  placed  the 
small  Shoshone  in  a chair. 

“We’re  home,”  she  said,  and  she  seat- 
ed herself  wearily. 

The  silent  little  chap,  in  his  seat,  felt 
about,  as  he  watched  the  girl,  for  the  dead 
snake,  which  had  been  the  “ acquaint- 
ance ” with  which  he  had  parted  last. 
Beechy  felt  her  heart  sink  at  this.  She 
had  been  needlessly  heartless.  She  felt 
poignantly  guilty.  She  gazed  at  the 
child  longingly. 

“ Baby,”  she  said,  “ why,  oh,  why 
don’t  you  cry?”  • 

As  the  darkness  gathered,  she  partially 
closed  the  door.  It  shrieked  on  its  rusted 
hinges.  She  pulled  the  old  cloth  from 
a chair  to  wrap  about  the  uncomplaining 
little  warrior. 

At  midnight  she  awoke  with  a start. 
A horrid  chorus  of  yelping  coyotes 
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brought  her  siuUlenly  to  her  feet. 
Stabbed  with  pains,  she  reeled  to  the  win- 
dow. The  waning  moon  was  shining  on 
the  deserted  town.  From  one  of  the  houses 
there  was  a sudden  exodus  of  rabbits. 
The  scream  of  one  that  was  captured 
came  shrilly  on  the  air.  Then  two  co- 
yotes fought  and  snarled  and  rended  the 
furry  warm  bit  to  shreds  as  they  fed 
upon  it. 

Shrinking  away,  Beeehy  erejit  to  the 
sleeping  child.  She  gathered  him  close 
to  her  bosom,  and  crooning  and  patting 
him  gently  and  hovering  the  tiny  form, 
she  glared  tow’ard  the  door  with  a new 
ferocity  of  maternity. 

By  morning  hunger  had  taught  the 
child  to  suck  its  fingers.  Beeehy  knew 
what  the  symptom  meant.  She  groaned 
as  she  cuddled  the  wistful  little  rogue 
against  her  bosom,  but  there  was  nothing 
she  could  do.  Her  shoes  had  become 
tatters  before  she  arrived  at  the  town  of 
empty  houses.  Her  feet  bled  if  she  walk- 
ed a hundred  yards.  She  was  fearfully 
weak.  The  effort  to  carry  the  child  to 
a spring  on  the  hill  near  by  taxed  her 
utmost  strength. 

In  the  morning  she  walked,  crawled, 
staggered  about  among  the  houses  search- 
ing for  something  to  feed  the  child.  It 
seemed  impossible  there  could  l>e  nothing 
to  eat  in  the  town.  A frenzy  was  on  her 
to  keep  the  baby  from  starving.  At  times 
she  sat  in  front  of  one  of  the  houses  by 
the  hour,  rocking  the  little  fellow  in  her 
arms.  She  began  to  wish  most  fervently 
it  would  crj'  or  moan — do  something  that 
would  seem  like  an  appeal  to  be  mother- 
ed. There  was  no  sound  from  the  dumb 
little  lips. 

The  wee  Shoshone  looked  wan.  He 
slept  too  frequently.  He  seemed  like  a 
little  wild  bird  too  long  held  in  an  eager 
fist — crushed  and  drooping.  Beeehy  suf- 
fered anguish  after  anguish.  She  grow 
wild,  desperate.  Something  must  be  se- 
cured for  the  little  man  to  eat!  She 
goaded  herself ; she  was  like  a mother 
eagle,  atilt  for  prey  for  its  eaglet. 

In  her  searching  mind  came  an  abrupt 
recurrence  of  the  scene  she  had  witnessed 
in  the  night — coyotes  hunting  down  the 
rabbits.  Like  a crazed  creature  she 
staggered  forward  on  her  swollen  feet 
to  carry  the  child  to  the  " home  ” she 
had  originally  adopted.  In  the  even- 


ing, when  she  had  sung  him  asleep, 
she  wrapped  him  up,  laid  him  in  a 
chair,  and  went  forth,  shutting  the  door 
behind  her. 

Making  her  way  to  the  house  in  which 
the  rabbit  had  lost  its  life,  she  stretched 
herself  on  the  ground  and  waited.  In 
the  darkness  she  fancied  the  rabbits  came, 
but  she  could  see  nothing  of  them.  Cun- 
ningly she  made  no  sound. 

It  was  late  when  at  length  the  moon 
arose.  A graveyard  stillness  was  over 
that  deserted  village.  Now  and  then  the 
night  wind  creaked  a swinging  door.  At 
length  the  crouching  girl  beheld  some 
nimble  - footed  creatures  approach  the 
house,  lu»p  in  at  the  door,  come  forth, 
enter  again,  and  patter  with  ghostly  tread 
upon  the  floor. 

With  held  breath  and  a heart  that 
seemed  to  turn  completely  over  in  her 
breast,  she  crawled  stealthily,  silently, 
nearer  and  nearer.  Suddenly  springing 
forward,  she  clutched  the  door  and 
slammed  it  violently  behind  her. 

Panting,  she  crawded  about  on  the 
floor,  reaching  out  her  hand  in  quick 
grabs.  She  heard  a patter  of  cushioned 
feet,  and  the  hot  blood  of  natural  sav- 
agery leaped  in  her  veins.  In  the  dark- 
ness of  the  place  she  was  powerless  to 
see  the  captive  rabbit,  but  guided  by  its 
audible  scampering  hither  and  yon,  she 
darted  from  corner  to  corner  ferociously. 

Hour  after  hour  she  panted,  crept 
about  on  hands  and  knees,  snatched  at 
noises,  battered  her  knuckles,  and  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  those  pattering  feet. 

The  dawn  came  at  last.  The  haggard 
girl,  wild  - eyed,  hair  dishevelled  and 
grayed  with  cobwebs,  clothing  torn  and 
dusty,  hands  grimy  and  bleeding,  beheld 
her  prey  cowering  in  a corner,  its  eyes 
as  unnatural  as  her  own.  She  laughed. 
Arising  to  her  feet,  she  picked  up  a 
stick  from  the  floor,  and  slowly  advanced 
upon  the  quivering  rabbit. 

When  she  was  almost  upon  it,  the 
creature  darted  madly  to  escape.  She 
struck  at  it,  missed,  and  suddenly 
pounced.  The  little  beast  cried  out  as 
her  eager  fingers  fairly  sank  into  its  neck 
and  body.  She  screamed  in  triumph. 
Already  the  fierceness  of  her  clutch  had 
killed  the  frightened  creature. 

"My  baby!”  she  cried,  and  hobbling 
on  her  wounded  feet,  she  made  for 
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A Study  of  a “Decreed”  Town 

BV  RICHARD  T.  ELY.  Ph.D..  LL.D. 


Professor  of  Political  Economy.  University  of  Wisconsin 


Abraham  Lincoln  and  Charles 

Kingsley  have  presented  two  strik- 
^ ingly  contrasted  views  of  individ- 
ual destiny  in  economic  affairs.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress on  December  3,  1861,  said : There 
is  not  in  necessity  any  such  thing  as 
a free,  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that 
condition  for  life.  Many  independent 
men,  everywhere  in  these  States,  a few 
years  back  in  their  lives  were  hired 
laborers.  The  prudent,  penniless  begin- 
ner in  the  world  labors  for  wages  a while, 
saves  a surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools 
and  land  for  himself,  then  labors  on  his 
own  account  another  while,  and  at  length 
hires  a new  beginner  to  help  him.  This 
is  the  just  and  generous  and  prosperous 
system,  which  opens  the  way  to  all — 
gives  hope  to  all,  and  consequent  energy 
and  progress  and  improvement  of  con- 
dition to  all.” 

Charles  Kingsley,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  one  of  his  books,  utters  these  words: 

I do  not  think  the  cry  ‘ Get  on  ’ to  be 
anything  but  a devil’s  cry.  The  moral 
of  my  book  [Alton  Locke']  is  that  the 
workman  who  tries  to  get  on,  to  desert 
his  class  and  rise  above  it,  enters  into  a 
lie  and  leaves  God’s  path  for  his  own. 
....  Second,  I believe  that  a man  might 
be  as  a tailor  or  a costermonger  every 
inch  of  him  a saint  and  a scholar  and  a 
gentleman,  for  I have  seen  some  few  such 
already.  ...  I believe  from  experience 
that  when  you  put  workmen  into  human 
dwellings  and  give  them  a Christian  edu- 
cation, so  far  from  wishing  d i scon  ten  ten! - 
ly  to  rise  out  of  their  class,  or  to  level 
others  to  it,  exactly  the  opposite  takes 
place.  They  become  sensible  of  the  dig- 
nity of  work,  and  they  begin  to  see  their 
labor  as  a true  calling  in  God’s  church.” 

Far  apart  as  the  two  ideals  are,  may 
not  each  be  true  in  its  own  way.  the  one 
the  voice  of  the  Old  World,  the  other  the 


voice  of  the  New?  ‘‘Be  content;  accept 
your  station.  If  you  are  a carpenter,  be 
the  best  carpenter  you  possibly  can,  with 
the  employment  of  all  your  powers;  im- 
prove your  mental  and  spiritual  faculties ; 
be,  if  possible,  a ‘ saint  and  a scholar  and 
a gentleman.’  ” The  other  ideal  bids  the 
humble  wage-earner  aspire  to  the  loftiest 
position,  and  never  rest  content  with  any 
present  achievement. 

This  latter  ideal  has,  imquestionably, 
been  the  American  ideal,  and  is,  perhaps, 
still  a true  exi)ression  of  the  American 
spirit.  Those  who  live  in  our  own  East, 
and  seldom  go  one  hundred  miles  west  of 
the  Atlantic  coast,  may  be  inclined  to 
doubt  this  statement;  and  certainly  they 
can  scarcely  understand  the  forces  which 
underlie  the  Americanism  of  this  conti- 
nent. The  vast  prairies  of  the  Mississip- 
pi Valley,  and  the  arid  far  West,  are  an 
essential  part  of  America,  and  only  those 
who  come  in  contact  in  a real,  vital  way 
with  the  millions  inhabiting  this  im- 
mense territory  understand  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  typical  American 
spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the  newer  sections 
of  the  country,  which  are  but  slightly 
removed  from  the  frontier.  He  who 
would  understand  this  sentiment  fully 
must  examine  it  in  the  concrete,  and 
perhaps  the  whole  American  continent 
affords  no  better  place  for  this  kind 
of  sociological  study  than  Greeley,  Colo- 
rado. Here  events  have  moved  rapidly, 
and  within  the  short  period  of  thirty 
years  we  may  see  an  economic  develop- 
ment which  has  elsewhere  frequently  re- 
quired a century. 

Between  three  and  four  thousand  peo- 
ple live  in  Greeley  in  comfort,  a large 
proportion  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
wealth  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  rational, 
economic  wants,  while  those  whose  con- 
dition, for  a place  of  this  kind,  must 
be  described  as  one  of  affluence,  are  a 
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in  Greeley,  still  ideals,  and  only  partial- 
ly realized.  Yet  they  are  now,  as  they 
always  have  been,  a living  force  in 
this  conmiunity. 

It  was  the  plan  of  Mr.  Meeker,  and  one 
which  has  been  quite  largely  carried  out, 
that  the  people  should  live  in  the  village 
and  cultivate  holdings  outside  the  village, 
as  well  as  gardens  within  it.  The  aim  was 
to  avoid  the  isolation  of  American  farm 
life  and  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
associated  effort.  By  way  of  explana- 
tion, I cannot  do  better  than  to  quote 
two  paragraphs  from  his  circular: 

My  own  plan  would  be  to  make  the 
settlement  almost  wholly  in  a village,  and 
to  divide  the  land  into  lots  of  ten  acres, 
and  to  divide  these  into  eight  lots  for 
building  purposes;  and  then  to  appor- 
tion to  each  family  from  forty  to  eighty, 
even  160,  acres,  adjoining  the  village. 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  several 
other  New  England  towns  and  villages 
were  settled  in  this  manner,  but  some 
improvements  are  suggested.  Since  some 
outlying  tracts  will  be  more  desirable 
than  others,  a preference  may  be  secured 
by  selling  them  at  auction,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  colony ; and  all  the  lots  of  the  village 
should  be  sold,  that  funds  may  be  ob- 
tained for  making  improvements  for  the 
common  good — such  as  the  building  of 
a church,  a town  hall,  a school-house,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a library,  by 
which  means  the  lots  will  be  worth  five 
or  ten  times  more  than  they  cost;  and 
one  of  the  very  first  public  institutions 
should  be  a first-class  school,  in  which 
not  only  the  common,  but  the  higher 
branches  should  be  taught,  including 
music.  The  town  of  Lincoln,  the  capital 
of  Nebraska,  adopted  this  plan  on  a large 
scale,  and  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars have  already  been  obtained. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  settling 
in  a village  will  be — easy  access  to  schools 
and  public  places,  meetings,  lectures, 
and  the  like;  and  society  can  be  had  at 
once.  In  planting,  in  fruit-growing,  and 
improving  homes  generally,  the  skill  and 
experience  of  a few  will  be  common  to 
all,  and  much  greater  progress  can  be 
made  than  where  each  lives  isolated.  It 
seems  to  me  that  a laundry  and  a bakery 
could  be  established,  and  the  washing 
and  baking  could  be  done  for  all  the 


community ; but  other  household  work 
should  be  done  by  the  families.  In  all 
this  the  separate  household  and  the  own- 
ership of  property  should  be  without 
change;  and  I only  propose  that  if  there 
are  any  advantages  in  co-operation,  they 
should  be  secured  by  a colony.  Cheap 
rates  of  freight  and  passage  could  be 
secured,  while  many  things  which  all 
will  want  in  the  commencement  can  be 
bought  at  wholesale.  There  are  some 
other  advantages  which  I think  such  a 
town  will  possess,  and  they  are  impor- 
tant; but  in  this  commencement  I do  not 
think  proper  to  mention  them ; and  there 
are  besides,  of  course,  disadvantages.”* 

The  Union  Colony  of  Colorado  was 
thus  established  and  a committee  ap- 
pointed to  secure  a location.  After  con- 
siderable investigation  and  careful  scru- 
tiny of  various  proposed  locations,  a 
most  wise  selection  was  made,  namely, 
the  territory  now  occupied  by  the  city 
of  Greeley  and  the  surrounding  country. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful colony  with  which  Horace  Gree- 
ley was  ever  associated.  Colonies,  so- 
cialistic and  semi-socialistic  in  nature, 
which  he  more  or  less  actively  helped 
organize,  have  long  since  disappeared ; 
but  Greeley,  based  upon  private  property 
and  private  industry,  still  flourishes. 

After  early  trials,  after  many  mis- 
takes inevitable  in  all  such  undertak- 
ings, after  the  plague  of  grasshoppers 
for  four  years,  after  a destructive 
blizzard  and  a devastating  hail  - storm, 
and  after  other  misfortunes,  the  colony 
began  to  move  forward  in  the  acquisition 
of  wealth ; and  then,  notwithstanding  bad 
years  now  and  again,  prosperity  finally 
came  to  the  people  of  Greeley  by  ^Meaps 
and  bounds.” 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  Greeley  is  one  of  the  many 
a priori  or  decreed  ” cities  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  American  cities  have  been 
of  two  classes,  those  which  have  simply 
grown  up,”  like  Topsy,  and  those  which 
have  been  carefully  planned  in  advance. 
Among  the  latter,  in  the  West,  we  may 
instance  Grinnell,  Iowa,  with  its  reserva- 
tion for  Iowa  College;  Colorado  Springs, 
of  which  Colorado  College  also  seems  to 

History:  Greeley  and  the  Union 

Colony  of  Colorado.  By  David  Boyd.  pp. 
32-33. 
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perous,  raising  vegetables  and  selling 
them  at  a profit.  I also  heard  about  a 
hard  - working  young  Englishman  who 
was  a sheep  - raiser  and  was  making 
money.  I saw  in  the  billiard-room  of 
the  hotel,  and  elsewhere,  amusing  them- 
selves, young  men  who  appeared  to  be 
typical  colonists.  Although  sheep  were 
raised  in  Rugby,  there  was  not  one  in- 
dividual there  who  knew  how  to  slaughter 
a sheep,  and  when  the  hotel  desired  fresh 
mutton  the  manager  was  obliged  to  send 
for  it  to  Cincinnati,  a hundred  miles  or 
more  away. 

In  Greeley,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
colonists  were  men  of  large  previous 
experience  in  various  walks  of  life, 
and  men,  moreover,  who  did  not  con- 
sider themselves  superior  to  any  hon- 
est labor.  Some  of  those  who  became 
farmers  had  had  no  more  previous  ex- 
perience in  farming  than  the  colonists 
of  Rugby,  but  they  were  willing  to  work 
hard  and  eager  to  learn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others.  We  see,  then,  in 
Rugby,  Tennessee,  and  in  Greeley,  Col- 
orado, that  the  highest  measure  of  suc- 
cess implies  well  - devised  schemes  car- 
ried out  by  men  strong  in  body  and 
mind,  and  men  industrious  and  resource- 
ful. First  of  all,  and  above  everything 
else,  success  depends  upon  the  character 
of  the  individual  man.  It  is  well  to  em- 
phasize this,  but  it  is  possible  to  go  too 
far  in  the  emphasis  which  we  lay  upon 
the  individual,  and  so  to  neglect  the  im- 
portance of  wise  social  plans  and  con- 
trivances. No  one  who  studies  Ameri- 
can economic  history  in  the  concrete  can 
fail  to  see  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  Mr. 
Meeker's  circular  he  had  in  the  begin- 
ning planned  the  sale  of  lots,  with  the 
use  of  the  proceeds  for  making  improve- 
ments for  the  common  good,”  special 
mention  being  made  of  a church,  town 
hall,  and  school-house,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a library.  The  school  is  es- 
pecially emphasized.  Ten  acres  were  set 
aside  in  the  heart  of  the  city  for  a public 
park,  now  called  Lincoln  Park,  and  a 
most  attractive  feature  of  Greeley.  Pro- 
vision has  also  been  made  for  a larger 
outlying  park,  and  something  like  fifty 
acres  have  been  reserved  near  the  city; 
but  this  has  as  yet  never  been  improved. 
Efforts  were  made,  only  partially  success- 


ful, to  prevent  any  person  from  seizing 
more  than  a fair  share  of  the  opportuni- 
ties. In  other  words,  speculation  was 
discouraged,  and  it  was  desired  to  give 
every  one  a fair  opportunity  to  carve 
out  his  own  fortune,  with  the  aid  of 
neighbors  and  friends. 

While  the  wealth  of  Greeley  is  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  is  irrigated  agri- 
culture, and  that  irrigation  brings  with 
it  its  own  problems,  and  that  it  produces 
more  or  less  peculiar  effects  in  the  kind 
of  cultivation  which  it  dev^elops.  The 
construction  of  irrigating-d itches  is  by 
no  means  an  altogether  simple  engineer- 
ing undertaking,  and  novices  are  bound 
to  make  mistakes,  as  did  the  pioneers  of 
Greeley.  Their  ditches  were  too  small, 
and  before  they  could  be  enlarged  and 
made  adequate  they  had  cost  twenty- 
fold more  than  was  originally  anticipated. 
This  delayed  the  coming  of  prosperity, 
and  exhausted  the  strength  and  resources 
of  many  who  had  not  staying-power. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Irrigation  implies 
comparatively  small  farms,  an  eighty- 
acre  farm  being  one  of  very  fair  pro- 
portions, and  it  necessitates  a very  close 
association  of  all  those  who  live  ‘‘  un- 
der” ditches  belonging  to  one  system, 
and,  indeed,  a considerable  degree  of 
co-operation  and  association  between  the 
various  systems.  There  is  a close  sol- 
idarity binding  together  those  who  pursue 
an  irrigated  agriculture,  and  this  comes 
ultimately  to  embrace  even  those  who 
live  in  different  States.  The  individ- 
ualist must  unlearn  his  individualism 
and  become  a co-operative  man  before 
he  can  succeed  in  irrigated  agriculture. 
This  means  many  a hard  knock  for  ob- 
stinate human  nature. 

Tradition  and  environment  made  the 
American  farmer  of  early  days  an  in- 
dividualist. His  economic  life  was,  rel- 
atively speaking,  an  isolated  one.  He 
entertained  strong  prejudices  against 
corporations  and  their  methods,  and  was 
reluctant  to  adopt  any  highly  developed 
form  of  co-operation.  Irrigation  must 
change  all  this,  and  until  the  farmer  ad- 
justs himself  to  new  habits  of  thought 
and  action  he  is  involved  in  perpetual 
difficulties.  Litigation  has  been,  and  still 
is,  the  curse  of  the  irrigated  regions  of 
the  United  States,  and  while  irrigation 
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effort  of  home-making  people  to  enjoy 
both  landed  independence  and  social  and 
intellectual  privileges  equal  to  those  of 
the  towns  and  cities  they  had  left. 
Among  its  first  buildings  was  Colony 
Hall,  and  among  its  first  organizations 
the  Lyceum,  in  which  all  the  affairs  of 
the  community  were  debated  with  a 
fervor  and  fearlessness  quite  worthy  of 
Horace  Greeley^s  following.  The  wis- 
dom and  justice  of  making  common  prop- 
erty of  the  town  site,  where  beauty  and 
value  could  be  created  only  by  the  enter- 
prise and  public  spirit  of  all,  were  recog- 
nized and  put  into  practice  with  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  best  methods,  both  of 
irrigation  and  of  cultivation,  were  sought 
out  through  numberless  experiments,  un- 
til Greeley  and  its  potatoes  grew  famous 
together.  The  homes  and  civic  institu- 
tions of  the  colony  became  the  pride  of 
the  State,  and  the  hard-won  success  of 
the  community  inspired  numerous  sim- 
ilar undertakings,  and  furnished  an  im- 
pulse which  resulted  in  the  reclamation 
• and  settlement  of  northern  Colorado. 
Boulder,  Longmont,  Loveland,  and  Fort 
Collins  were  the  outgrowth  of  this  suc- 
cess, and  each  adopted  many  of  the  ideas 
and  tendencies  of  the  parent  colony.” 

Greeley  is  in  Weld  County,  some  fifty 
miles  north  of  Denver.  It  is  strange  that 
in  1870  this  particular  location  should 
have  been  selected  for  the  new  colony. 
It  did  not  look,  to  be  sure,  quite  so  deso- 
late as  the  cactus-covered  sands  of  the 
valleys  of  Utah,  but  to  all  appearances 
it  was  a barren  waste.  Apart  from  a 
limited  supply  of  prairie-grass,  the  prin- 
cipal vegetable  products  of  the  plateau 
were  the  sage-brush  and  the  cactus,  and 
the  animals  most  found  were  the  rat- 
tlesnake, the  prairie-dog,  the  horned 
toad,  and  the  wolf.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  some  small  streams  traversing 
the  county,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  Cache  la  Poudre,  the  Big  Thompson, 
and  the  South  Platte  rivers.  Doubtless 
Mr.  Meeker  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  saw  the  vegetation  along  the 
borders  of  the  streams;  and  then  they 
had  also  the  experience  of  the  Mormons 
in  Utah  to  encourage  them.  They  had 
the  belief  that  the  apparently  barren  soil 
would  be  found  fruitful  if  it  could  be 
covered  with  water.  This  proved  literally 
true,  while  other  theories  of  a change  of 


climate  by  cultivation  have  proved  wholly 
illusory.  Six  feet  beyond  the  irrigation 
ditches  the  soil  produces  no  more  than  it 
did  a generation  ago.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  in  some  places  has  a depth  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet,  so  that  the  dirt  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  wells  is  fruitful. 
The  colonists  had  many  things  to  learn, 
and  many  obstacles  to  overcome.  Not- 
withstanding the  productivity  of  the  soil, 
it  is  unlike  the  dark,  rich  soil  surround- 
ing the  decreed  ” Iowa  city  which  has 
been  mentioned — namely,  Grinnell, — in 
that  it  requires  constant  fertilization. 
The  discovery  of  one  single  crop  has 
proved  the  salvation  of  Greeley,  and  of 
a large  part  of  our  Western  territory, 
and  that  is  alfalfa.  Three  crops  of  al- 
falfa and  four  or  five  tons  to  the  acre 
can  be  harvested  yearly;  but  that  is  not 
the  main  thing  in  Greeley.  The  main 
thing  is  the  value  of  the  alfalfa  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes,  its  roots  extending 
three  feet  and  more  underground.  After 
alfalfa  was  discovered,  another  invention 
was  still  required  to  enable  the  farmers 
to  utilize  the  alfalfa  for  purposes  of  fer- 
tilization by  turning  it  under.  The  long, 
hard,  intertwined  roots  could  not  be 
ploughed  until  a peculiar  plough  for  that 
express  purpose  had  been  invented.  Af- 
ter the  irrigating-ditches  had  been  en- 
larged suitably,  and  the  colonists  had 
learned  how  large  a supply  of  water  is 
needed  for  irrigation,  and  learned  also 
how  to  apply  the  water,  after  the  cultiva- 
tion of  alfalfa  had  been  introduced  and 
suitable  tools  for  ploughing  the  alfalfa 
under  had  been  invented,  the  initial  steps 
had  been  taken  for  a marvellous  produc- 
tion of  agricultural  wealth.  Four  years 
of  the  grasshopper  plague,  from  1873 
through  1876,  were  a period  during  which 
the  struggle  for  existence  was  a severe 
one.  Writing  of  this  period,  one  of  the 
colonists  says,  Some  of  us  were  pretty 
well  pegged  out  in  the  contest,  and  some 
of  us  were  already  dead.” 

The  chief  source  of  wealth  in  Greeley 
up  to  the  present  time  has  been  the  po- 
tato— or,  as  they  frequently  say  in  Colo- 
rado, the  spud.  In  Greeley  ‘^Potato  is 
king.”  Potato  is  king  ” does  not  sound 
so  poetical  as  “ Cotton  is  king,”  or  even 
Corn  is  king,”  but  one  who  has  nev- 
er seen  the  broad  fields  of  Greeley  in 
potatoes  cannot  imagine  their  beauty. 
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is  Curiously  euouprh,  potato  day 

has  c!eas(»(l  to  ho  oolohratod  in  Groeley, 
and  that  for  a reason  which  is  sliort- 
si^hted.  and  dnc's  n<»t  reflect  the  greatest 
crc'dit  upon  licr  i)coplc.  It  was  feared 
the  c(d(d)ration  of  the  potato  day  would 
attract  too  ^reat  att(  ntion  to  the  potato 
and  had  to  competition  which  would 
d(*(‘rea"(*  th('  value  of  tladr  product. 

Stock-raising-  has  from  the  hc^innin^ 
hecn  OIK*  of  the  chief  industrir‘s  of  the 
cohmists.  At  first  there  were  vast  public 
ran;res  wliere  fre(*  })astura^n‘  could  he  had. 
(kittle  and  sh(H‘p  roaiiK'd  ovin*  theses  and 
the  cowboy  and  the  herdsman  jdayed 
their  part  in  the  life  of  this  new  country. 
As  has  always  hccai  tin*  cas(‘  from  time 
immemorial,  then*  was,  and  still  is,  strife 
hetw(*en  tin*  (‘atthanen  and  sh(‘ep-raisers, 
— the  she(*p  (h-stroyinfT  the  ])astures  for 
cattle.  At  times  it  was  simply  a (jues- 
tion  who  could  first  reach  his  six- 
shootm*  and,  as  they  say  in  the  West, 
the  drop  on  the  other.  But  such 
conditions  fast  disapjieared,  and  as  ir- 
ri^^ation  lias  ('xtended  and  the  public 
ran^^es  have  continued  to  dc’crease  in  size, 
conditions  have  chanjriMl.  Herds  are 
smaller,  but  still  the  aggrej^rate  produc- 
tion of  shcH'P  and  cattle  is  as  large  as 
ever  before.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion showing  the  sheep  feeding  about 
Greeley  suggi^sts  a man  rich  in  flocks. 

liecently  beet-culture  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  a great  beet-sugar  factory  was 
finished  in  Greeley  in  the  fall  of  1902. 
The  production  of  the  sugar  beet  has 
introduced  various  changes  in  Greeley 
and  elsewhere.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
section  have  been  largely  of  American 
birth,  and  have  been  men  mainly  of  New 
England  traditions.  Work  has  been  done 
chiefly  by  machinery^  and  the  hoe  culture 
of  the  potato  and  other  crops,  so  painful- 
ly familiar  to  rnany  of  us  brought  up  in 
the  East,  is  regarded  as  antiquated.  The 
hoe  may  be  used  to  some  little  extent 
to  cut  down  stray  weeds,  but  that  is 
about  all.  Beet-culture  requires  more 
hand  labor,  and  has  brought  in  a great 
many  Russian  families,  who  cultivate  the 
beets  at  so  much  per  acre.  It  is  feared 
that  this  will  change  the  complexion  of 
the  city  disadvantageously. 

Greeley  has  become  a wealthy  city, 
in  which  people  have  means  for  the 
satisfaction  of  their  wants.  The  circum- 


stances under  which  it  has  grown  up 
produce  many  striking  effects.  Manual 
labor  receives  a very  high  rate  of  re- 
muneration, and  land  is  abundant.  The 
two  are  (dosely  related.  Five  hundred 
dollars  is  a high  price  for  a lot  in  Gree- 
ley which  is  well  located  and  has  an 
ar(‘a  of  100  by  190  f(*et.  Many  a good 
lot  can  be  bought  for  $200.  I saw  one 
fiiu^  corner  lot,  ITo  by  90  fei't,  covered 
with  fruit  tr(H‘S,  which  had  recently  be(*n 
^old  for  $300  — the  highest  - [iriced  lot 
which  I fouml  outsidi'  the  cmitral  busi- 
n(‘ss  sc'ction  of  the  city.  Manifestly  it 
is  easy,  under  such  conditions,  to  own 
a home*,  as  most  of  the  people  living 
in  Grecdey  do.  Carpent(u*s,  machinists, 
janitors  of  public  buildings,  and  people 
of  that  economic  class  occupy  very  at- 
tractive holm's,  which  ap])eal  to  the 
aesthetic  sense  of  culture.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  affords  a type  of  a 
working-man’s  Jiome  which  is  common 
enough  in  Greeh'.v. 

The  helpers  ” of  the  skilled  me- 
chanics who  were  working  on  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Normal  School  building 
in  (Jreeley  while  I was  th(u*e  were  n*- 
ceiving  $3  a day.  Twenty  ccuits  an  hour 
is  the  eommoii  jirice  for  a working- 
woman,  and  sometimes  when  they  come 
(\irly  and  stay  late  they  receive  more 
than  $2  for  a day's  work.  A maid  of  all 
work  in  the  kitchen  receives  $20  or  $25 
a month.  An  unmarried  farm-laborer 
will  receive  perhaps  $30  a month  and 
board.  It  is  curious  that  farm  labor 
in  the  West,  where  labor  is  very  high,  re- 
ceives a comparatively  low  rate  of  re- 
muneration, as  I found  to  be  particular- 
ly the  case  in  Montana  with  the  sheep- 
herders,  and  is  something  which  no  one 
whom  I met  seemed  able  to  explain  to  me. 

How  natural  it  is  to  think  that  every 
one  can  rise  in  life  under  conditions  such 
as  those  which  have  obtained  in  Greeley, 
and  again  and  again  we  see  precisely 
that  sort  of  thing  which  Abraham  Lin- 
coln described. 

When  we  examine  a little  more  closely 
into  the  lot  of  those  who  originally  set- 
tled Greeley  and  have  come  since,  we 
find  a large  chance  element  in  individual 
fortunes  which  has  never  received  ade- 
quate scientific  attention.  Good  health 
has  much  to  do  with  the  acquisition 
of  a competence,  and  death  frequently 
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life  the  Qreeleyites  make  the  claim  that, 
according  to  the  Post-office  reports,  the 
post  - office  business  of  Greeley  has  in 
times  past  been  larger  than  that  of  any 
other  city  of  its  size  in  the  Union.  We 
find  in  Greeley  what  we  find  in  every 
other  American  city  of  that  size — and 
what  we  find  perhaps  to  a greater  extent 
in  the  West  than  in  the  East — religious 
sectarianism.  The  great  number  of  reli- 
gious bodies  makes  each  one  weak,  and 
divides  the  spiritual  resources  of  the  city. 
Greeley  has,  as  already  stated,  a popula- 
tion something  like  3500,  and  approxi- 
mately a dozen  different  denominations. 
Fortunately,  however,  one  notices  in 
Greeley,  as  elsewhere,  the  breaking  down 
of  denominational  bitterness  and  in- 
creasing inclination  to  come  together  to 
promote  common  interests  and  civic 
righteousness.  In  this  particular,  as  in 
others,  we  witness  in  Greeley,  in  a small, 
concrete  way,  a great  national  movement. 

The  farther  West  one  goes,  the  more 
democratic  becomes  society.  I must  con- 
fess that  I did  not  understand  true  Amer- 
icanism, in  one  of  its  phases  at  least, 
until  I got  far  away  from  the  Atlantic 
coast.  Coming  to  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
from  Baltimore,  Maryland,  the  freedom 
of  intercourse  between  all  economic 
classes  and  men  of  the  widest  divergence 
of  wealth  and  intellect  attracted  my  at- 
tention; but  there  are  social  differences 
even  in  Madison  which  would  be  scorned 
in  a place  like  Greeley.  Anything  like 
aristocracy  seems  to  be  absolutely  un- 
known in  Greeley,  unless  it  is  the  aris- 
tocracy of  personal  merit. 

A curious  fact  in  the  evolution  of  civ- 
ilization is  this — that  individuals,  as  they 
swarm  from  their  early  homes  and  form 
new  settlements,  may  take  with  them 
their  individual  acquisitions,  but  to  only 
a limited  extent  do  they  carry  with  them 
their  social  acquisitions.  They  lose  in 
a large  part  the  results  of  social  expe- 
rience, and  have  to  begin  by  slow  and 
painful  processes  the  formation  of  a civ- 
ilized society.  What  they  precisely  lose 
in  a great  measure  is  what  we  must  tenn 
a social  consciousness  and  a social  con- 
science, and  without  both  a high  grade 
of  civilization  is  not  possible.  This  ex- 
plains the  civic  backwardness  and,  in 
some  cases,  the  civic  corruption  in  new 
cities.  It  also  explains  in  some  measure. 


I believe,  the  fact  that  in  our  civic  life 
we  Americans  are  in  many  particulars 
still  behind  the  older  countries  of  the 
world.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  in  a 
new  city  men  expect  to  stay  for  a short 
time,  make  just  as  much  money  as  they 
possibly  can,  and  then  leave.  Conse- 
quently one  frequently  finds  a most 
shocking  but  deliberate  sacrifice  of  the 
future  to  the  present.  When  the  public- 
utility  franchise  question  came  up  in 
Seattle,  Washington,  not  long  ago,  one 
of  the  citizens,  voicing  the  sentiments  of 
others,  said: 

I don’t  care  about  the  futxu^.  What 
I want  is  to  make  money  now.” 

But  apart  from  such  crass  materialism, 
there  is  the  absence  of  social  conscious- 
ness. The  men  in  a new  city  come  to- 
gether from  various  places,  and  they  have 
to  learn  to  act  together,  and  ties  among 
them  must  be  formed.  They  must  also 
learn  who  among  them  are  trustworthy 
and  suitable  leaders.  It  was  only  within 
a few  years  that  the  ten  acres  reserved 
for  Lincoln  Park  in  Greeley,  now  so  at- 
tractive, were  improved.  The  civic  spirit 
is  growing  rapidly  in  Greeley  now,  and 
they  have  a Civic  Improvement  Society, 
which,  among  other  things,  provides 
baskets  for  waste  paper  and  rubbish — a 
small  thing,  but  indicative  of  much.  All 
this  is  especially  noteworthy  in  Greeley, 
because  a deliberate  effort  was  made  to 
carry  thither  the  acquisitions  of  an 
older  civilization,  and  because  there  was 
a larger  measure  of  success  than  one 
usually  finds.  There  was  some  public  pro- 
vision for  public  needs — common  funds 
were  provided  for  irrigation  ditches;  land 
was  reserved  for  parks,  for  school-houses, 
and  churches.  There  is  a small  reserva- 
tion about  the  water- works  which  be- 
longs to  the  city.  Citizens  gave  forty 
acres  of  land  to  the  Normal  School,  and 
a small  sum  of  money  was  raised  for  it. 
The  spirit  of  individualism  is  still  rife, 
however,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  public 
provision  for  public  needs  is  less  than 
one  w'ould  probably  find  in  a New  Eng- 
land city.  The  spirit  of  giving  for  pub- 
lic purposes  is  one  which  is  gradually 
developed,  and  has  not  received  a very 
high  grade  of  development  in  Greeley. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  Greeley 
is  that  there  they  have  prohibition  which 
actually  prohibits.  This  is  a part  of  the 
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The  Trellis 

BY  MARGARET  CAMERON 


Mrs.  ELLERTON  was  tired.  Her 
head,  usually  held  erect,  leaned 
‘ wearily  against  a pillar  of  the 
veranda;  her  hands  lay  lax  and  nerveless 
in  her  lap,  and  all  the  vigorous  lines  of 
her  figure  drooped.  The  day  had  been 
long,  and  bristling  with  irritations,  of 
which  the  young  medical  student  whom 
Arthur  had  invited  to  dinner  had  proved 
to  be  not  the  least.  Ordinarily  she  liked 
boys  and  girls,  and  felt  a warm  sympathy 
with  their  interests,  but  young  Barton’s 
positive  assumptions  had  set  her  nerves  on 
edge,  and  his  youthful  philosophies  and 
cynicisms  had  seemed  hopelessly  crude. 
She  had  escaped  from  the  drawing-room 
as  soon  as  possible,  leaving  the  young 
people  together.  She  could  hear  Ethel’s 
soft  little  laugh  now  and  then,  follow- 
ing Barton’s  penetrating  tones,  and  oc- 
casionally the  sound  of  Arthur’s  voice 
raised  in  argument.  Once  there  was  a 
shrill  note  of  protest  from  one  of  the 
children  going  to  bed  upstairs,  and  then 
silence.  A little  wandering  breeze  stirred 
the  leaves  in  the  garden,  lifted  the  loose 
hair  on  Mrs.  Ellerton’s  temples,  and 
died  away. 

Her  eyes  sought  the  shadows  gratefully. 
She  was  struggling  with  a strange  feeling 
of  impotence,  a sense  of  weakness  and 
failure  that  was  foreign  to  her  tempera- 
ment, and  was  striving  to  assure  herself, 
in  the  old  confident  way,  that  to-morrow' 
would  bring  again  the  joy  of  achieve- 
ment. To-morrow  and  to-morrow  and  to- 
iTiorrow  they  stretched  before  her,  endless 
days  of  effort  and  of  defeat,  and  all  for — 
what?  She  slowly  rose,  and  turned  tow- 
ard the  long,  open  window  of  the  draw- 
ing-room. Barton’s  voice  met  her. 

‘‘  But  that  is  not  true,”  he  said,  ag- 
gressively. Emerson  was  right  when  he 
said  we  find  in  life  exactly  what  we  put 
in  it.” 

Mrs.  Ellerton  recognized  her  favorite 
maxim,  and  paused  for  the  reply. 

That  is  my  sister-in-law’s  creed,”  pet- 


tishly said  Ethel ; but  it  implies  strength 
like  hers  to  demand  what  one  wants,  and 
determination  to  accept  nothing  else.” 

“ ‘ If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask 
for  it,’  ” said  Arthur,  laughing. 

Mrs.  Ellerton  turned  back  to  the  dusky 
garden,  and  wandered  slowly  down  its 
winding  paths  to  a spot  away  from  the 
lights  and  sounds  of  the  house. 

“ If  you  don’t  see  what  you  want,  ask 
for  itl” 

Had  she  never  asked  for  it?  Had 
she  never  put  it  into  life?  Had  she 
not  given  it,  with  the  best  of  life  itself, 
to  these  young  people,  her  husband’s  bro- 
thers and  sisters,  who  had  passed  into  her 
hands,  with  other  of  his  assets  and  lia- 
bilities, at  the  time  of  his  death  ? 

They  rose  before  her,  one  after  the 
other.  Little  Tom,  rough,  boyish,  and 
generous;  nervous,  irritable  Florence; 
Arthur,  arriving  now  at  the  critical  age, 
and  growing  daily  more  like  Philip,  her 
husband ; and  Ethel, — ^pretty,  supercil- 
ious, shallow  Ethel,  the  most  vexing 
problem  of  them  all. 

Her  thoughts  went  back  with  a leap  to 
her  own  girlhood,  and  to  the  ideals  that 
had  been  hers.  She  stumbled  over  a 
small  wooden  box  that  the  gardener  had 
neglected  to  take  away,  and  instinctively 
pushed  it  aside,  where  its  presence  would 
be  less  a menace  to  the  comfort  of  the 
passer.  Then,  in  half-unconscious  revolt 
against  the  careful  habit  of  years,  she 
deliberately  pulled  it  back  into  the  path, 
and  as  deliberately  seated  herself  to  re- 
view her  life.  The  daughter  of  a country 
physician,  her  childhood  had  been  one 
long  object-lesson  in  self-sacrifice  and  re- 
nunciation. She  recalled  her  secret  girl- 
ish dreams  of  hospital  service  and  nurs- 
ing sisterhoods,  and  saw,  in  retrospect, 
the  quiet  tact  with  which  her  mother,  a 
wise  woman  who  had  recogrnized  the  po- 
tentialities beneath  her  daughter’s  merry 
exterior,  had  guided  her  thoughts  into 
another  channel.  She  had  begun  to  de- 
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She  recounted  to  herself  the  various 
methods  she  and  her  mother  had  used  to 
add  to  their  small  income  after  her  fa- 
ther’s death,  and  her  lips  curved  in  a 
wavering  smile  as  she  remembered  the 
intoxication  of  the  little  triumphs  and  the 
tragedy  of  the  small  failures.  Later,  her 
ability  as  an  illustrator  had  taken  them 
to  a large  city,  that  she  might  find  em- 
ployment for  her  talent.  Other  men  had 
followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  widower, 
and  to  each  she  had  given  something  of 
her  heart,  in  her  effort  to  fulfil  his  re- 
quirements. One  there  had  been,  and  one 
only,  who  had  made  no  conscious  claim 
upon  her  sympathy  except  that  he  loved 
her,  and  who  had  asked  nothing  but  the 
privilege  of  serving  her.  She  wondered, 
now,  why  she  had  refused  Brian  Craw- 
ford, and  decided  that  she  had  been 
governed  by  the  same  inheritance  from 
her  covenanting  grandfathers  that  had 
prompted  her,  even  as  a child,  to  refuse, 
for  no  definite  reason,  things  for  which 
she  deeply  hungered.  Mrs.  Ellerton’s 
heart  contracted  with  a pang  of  imper- 
sonal pity  for  the  child  that  she  had 
been,  as  she  remembered  how  many  times 
she  had  clinched  her  small  hands  in 
panic  lest  they  should  betray  her  by  ac- 
cepting some  alluring  and  unforbidden 
sweetmeat,  and  recalled  the  stern  for- 
mula, **  Must  not,  must  not,  must  not/' 
by  whose  insistent  repetition  she  had  re- 
duced her  rebellious  nature  to  obedience. 
It  seemed  to  her,  now,  that  that  formula 
had  always  come  between  her  and  hap- 
piness. And  so  she  had  sent  Brian 
away.  In  replying  to  her  mother’s  gen- 
tle questioning  she  had  said,  simply, 

"He  didn’t  need  me;  besides,  he  is 
very  young,  and  I don’t  think  he  really 
meant  it.” 

Time  had  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of 
her  young  judgment,  she  thought,  for, 
after  a few  years,  Brian  had  returned, 
and  apparently  accepting  without  ques- 
tion the  position  she  had  assigned  him, 
had  been  ever  since  one  of  her  most 
trusted  friends,  with  no  hint  of  a warmer 
feeling  for  her. 

She  had  not  gone  to  Paris;  there  had 
never  been  time.  There  had  always  been 
so  many  things  to  do,  and  so  many  de- 
mands upon  her,  that  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  she  had  found  time  in  which 
to  do  her  regular  work. 


Then — she  had  married  Philip.  Ilis 
had  been  a meagre,  starved  life,  redolent 
of  boarding-schools  and  hotels,  and  she 
had  anticipated  with  eagerness  his  hap- 
piness in  his  own  home.  She  recalled, 
with  a smile  that  was  principally  sigh, 
her  efforts  to  make  herself  over,  after  the 
pattern  that  Philip  had  admired.  Then 
had  followed  six  busy,  anxious  years,  the 
earlier  ones  filled  with  financial  cares, 
and  the  later  ones  with  efforts  to  mend 
Philip’s  health,  which  had  been  broken 
by  the  strain  preceding  his  great  success. 
Tn  these  years  slie  had  found  her  cheer- 
ful philosophy  sorely  tried.  She  had 
learned  to  laugh  when  her  heart  made  her 
ill  with  its  aching,  and  to  sing  to  stifle 
the  sob.  Philip  had  unconsciously  di- 
vided society  into  two  classes,  his  family 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  from  a 
month  after  their  marriage  she  had  ever 
been  subtly  conscious  that  she  had  not 
been  born  an  Ellerton,  and  had  spent  her 
days  in  a vain  endeavor  to  atone  to  him 
for  this  inevitable  disappointment.  She 
had  rigorously  schooled  herself  to  accept 
his  tolerant  admiration  and  masculine 
pride  of  possession  in  lieu  of  the  love  that 
was  accorded  by  other  men  to  their  wives ; 
she  had  learned  to  curb  her  tongue  and 
to  suppress  her  opinions  when  they  did 
not  coincide  with  Philip’s;  to  defer  to 
him  in  small  things  and  in  great;  and 
withal,  in  every  crisis,  to  keep  her  head 
cool  and  her  hands  steady. 

When,  in  the  third  year  of  their  mar- 
riage, Philip’s  mother  had  died,  and  he 
had  brought  his  four  brothers  and  sisters 
to  her,  she  had  felt  that  her  burden  was 
indeed  heavy,  but  she  had  tried  to  carry 
it  with  a laugh  and  a song,  as  she  had 
tried  to  live  all  her  life,  and  her  work 
had  been  her  salvation.  As  she  looked 
back  at  those  years  now,  she  wondered 
why  she  had  not  been  unhappy.  But 
she  had  not  been.  She  had  been  too 
busy  to  think  of  herself.  But  neither 
had  she  been  happy. 

Then  Philip  had  died  and  left  her  his 
family.  They  were  dear  children;  she 
had  grown  fond  of  them,  and  there  was 
no  one  else  in  the  world  to  whom  they 
might  turn ; so  she  had  accepted  them,  as 
she  had  accepted  all  the  rest,  and  had 
sent  hardly  a thought  toward  her  own  life 
and  freedom.  And  they  had  assented  to 
this  guardianship  as  a matter  of  course. 
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Were  they  not  Ellertons?  And  was  not 
she  Philip’s  widow? 

So,  for  years,  she  had  watched  and 
tended  them ; and  in  the  mean  time  other 
interests  had  helped  to  fill  her  life.  There 
was  a little  church  for  which  she  had 
worked  early  and  late — not  because  of  any 
sectarian  sympathy,  but  because  it  was 
doing  good  work  in  its  immediate  field, 
and  she  would  not  see  it  die  for  lack  of 
competent  management, — and  a club  here 
and  there  which  depended  upon  her  for 
its  life  impulse.  And  she  always  had 
time  to  make  a set  of  dinner  cards  for  a 
friend,  or  to  illustrate  a calendar  for  the 
benefit  of  some  charitable  institution,  or 
to  sing,  at  a moment’s  notice,  for  some 
disappointed  hostess  whose  plans  had 
been  disarranged.  And  if,  in  doing  these 
things,  she  gave  up  most  of  her  own 
plans  and  renounced  most  of  her  per- 
sonal ambitions,  no  one  was  the  wiser. 
All  her  life  she  had  been  saying  to  her- 
self, “I  can  wait,”  and  now — she  was 
so  tired! 

All  her  little  world  leaned  ui)on  her, 
from  the  maid  in  her  kitchen,  who  asked 
her  help  in  her  love-affairs,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Art  Association,  who  begged 
her  influence  in  reconciling  the  oppos- 
ing factions  in  that  society.  One  after 
another  they  brought  their  troubles  to 
her,  certain  of  comprehension  and  sym- 
pathy, and  to  each  she  gave  of  the  best 
she  had. 

Once,  in  an  hour  of  bitter  pain,  she 
had  turned  to  a man  whose  strength  she 
had  hoped  might  give  him  comprehension. 

‘^Yes,”  he  had  said,  with  a surprised 
kindliness,  it  is  hard,  of  course.  But  it 
is  not  as  if  you  were  a weaker  woman. 
To-morrow  you  will  be  your  old,  strong 
self  again.  And  then,  you  have  your 
work.  You  are  indeed  a woman  of 
many  interests.” 

And  she  had  remorsefully  felt  that 
she  had  been  weak,  that  she  had  sud- 
denly disappointed  him. 

‘^A  woman  of  many  interests” — and 
no  one  thought  about  the  heart  that  lay 
under  them.  Admiration  &nd  deference 
were  hers  to  a superlative  degree;  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  her  strength  sur- 
rounded her;  but  love — the  sweet,  spon- 
taneous tenderness  that  other  women 
sometimes  put  aside — ^had  never  been  hers 
since  her  mother  died.  In  fifteen  years 


no  man  had  offered  it  to  her.  And  she 
was  still  a young  woman.  Even  Brian 
Crawford,  after  his  early  disappoint- 
ment, had  seemed  to  accept  the  popular 
estimate  of  her  character,  and  never 
again  attempted  to  look  beneath  the 
surface  of  her  life.  And  to-morrow  and 
to-morrow  and  to-morrow — they  stretch- 
ed before  her — 

She  rose  with  a little  shiver.  The  night 
air  had  grown  cooler,  and  her  mus- 
cles, straining  with  the  tension  of  her 
thoughts,  had  stiffened.  She  straightene*! 
herself  with  an  effort,  and  there  rose  in 
her  mind  the  image  of  a stand  of  vines 
that  had  been  planted  under  her  bed-room 
window.  A slender  pole  had  been  placed 
for  them  to  twine  about.  Early  in  the 
spring  it  had  stood  erect  and  strong,  but 
as  the  season  advanced  and  the  vines 
grew  heavy,  it  had  been  pulled  by  their 
weight  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  now 
slanted  perceptibly,  with  the  heavy  vines 
still  dragging  at  it. 

Mrs.  Ellerton  crossed  the  garden  with 
quick  determination,  and  seizing  the  pole, 
pulled  it  out  of  the  ground.  The  vines 
clung  to  it,  but  she  tore  them  away,  and 
carried  the  pole  to  a dusky  comer,  where 
it  might  escape  the  eyes  of  the  gardener, 
and  laid  it  flat  and  close  beside  the  fence. 
As  she  returned,  the  long  tepdrils  of  the 
vine,  lying  across  the  path,  caught  at  her 
feet.  She  pushed  them  aside  and  passed 
on.  Then  she  turned  back,  and  with  a 
sort  of  impatient  tenderness  lifted  them 
back  into  the  bed,  where  no  wandering 
foot  would  crush  them. 

‘‘After  all,  I suppose  you  can’t  help 
being  vines,”  she  said,  aloud,  “and  you 
are  ornamental.  That’s  more  than  can 
be  said  for  the  pole,”  she  added,  and  the 
sob  that  had  been  in  her  throat  all  the 
evening  broke  hoarsely  forth. 

A hand  touched  her  shoulder,  and 
Brian  Crawford’s  firm  voice  said: 

“Let  me  help  you.  Is  this  the  hour 
you  always  choose  for  gardening?” 

“This  isn’t  gardening;  it’s  first  aid  to 
the  injured,”  she  replied,  with  her  ready 
laugh ; but  her  voice  was  not  quite  steady, 
and  she  stepped  back,  to  put  more  dark- 
ness between  her  face  and  those  keen, 
kind  eyes  of  his. 

“Then  you  have  done  enough  rescue- 
work  for  the  day,”  he  said.  “Let’s  go 
somewhere  and  sit  down — out  here  in  the 
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fi^arden,  where  it’s  dark,”  he  added.  She 
wondered,  with  sharp  fear,  if  he  had  de- 
tected her  emotion,  but  he  went  smoothly 
on : ‘‘  It’s  still  very  warm  in  the  house. 
I came  over  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
success  of  that  Art  Association  business. 
Holmes  tells  me  that  the  hatchet  has  been 
formally  interred,  and  that  you  were 
Chief  Priestess  at  the  obsequies.  That’s 
a good  piece  of  work,  and  I doubt  if 
any  one  but  you  could  have  accom- 
plished it.” 

“If  it  will  only  stay  buried,”  she 
sighed,  wearily.  “ I have  haunting 
visions  of  a resurrection  and  of  a series 
of  ghost  dances.” 

“ Let  them  dance,  then,”  he  absently 
said.  “You  can’t  go  on  forever  exor- 
cising their  evil  spirits.  High  Priestess 
though  you  be!” 

They  entered  the  grax>e  arbor  and  found 
some  chairs. 

“ How  does  it  feel  to  be  always  suc- 
cessful?” he  asked. 

“ You  should  know,”  she  replied. 

“I  was  not  referring  to  the  sort  of  suc- 
cess that  I manufacture,”  he  said.  “ That 
is  an  imitation  of  yours.  You  have  suc- 
ceeded ; I — have  not  entirely  failed. 
There  is  a distinction.”  He  tasted  the 
bitterness  of  her  silence.  “Judith,”  he 
gently  added,  “ it  is  given  to  few  people 
to  know  absolute  success.” 

“ And  to  fewer  still  to  be  satisfied  with 
it,”  she  replied. 

He  turned  toward  her  in  the  darkness. 

“Judith,”  he  abruptly  asked,  “why 
did  you  pull  up  that  stick?”  He  felt 
rather  than  saw  her  shrink.  “ I dare  say 
that  angels  would  quail  at  this  point,” 
he  continued,  in  the  same  tone;  “or  I 
may  be  fanciful,  but- — ^I  saw  you  do  it. 
I’ve  a notion  that  it  meant  more  than 
your  * first  aid  to  the  injured  ’ would  im- 
ply, and — I want  to  know.” 

It  was  his  first  allusion  to  the  days 
when  he  had  laid  his  heart  bare  before 
her,  and  it  touched  her. 

“ It  is  I who  am  fanciful,”  she  said. 
“ I thought  the  poor  old  pole  looked  tired, 
and  I ruined  the  vine  to  get  it  away.” 

“ Are  you  tired  of  being  a pole,  Ju- 
dith?” he  asked. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“You  misunderstand,”  she  said,  sharp- 
ly. “ That  is  a personal  application  that 
a woman  might  have  made.” 
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“ And  that  is  an  evasion,”  he  grave- 
ly replied.  “ I asked  you  to  tell  me 
the  truth.” 

“ Then  you  insinuate  that  I have  not 
done  so!” 

“ Have  you  ?”  She  did  not  reply. 
“Have  you,  Judith?” 

“ Why  should  I tell  you  ?”  she  asked. 

“ Because  I love  you.” 

She  shivered.  This,  then,  was  to  be  her 
punishment.  For  one  hour  of  weakness, 
she  must  lose  this  friend,  whose  pity  for 
her  had  moved  him  to  renew  the  almost 
forgotten  story  of  his  youth. 

“Isn’t  that  enough?”  he  continued. 
“ Or.  must  I tell  ydu  that  I have  never 
ceased  to  love  you?” 

“ Oh,  no,  no,  no !”  she  cried.  “ Don’t ! 
Don’t!  I should  have  spared  you  this, 
but — I didn’t  know — ” 

“ Why  should  you  know  ?”  he  quickly 
interrupted.  “ You  didn’t  need  my  love. 
It  could  only  distress  you,  and — there 
were  daws  about,  so  I put  my  heart  away. 
You  were  happy  and  successful,  winning 
from  life  what  was  dearest  to  you — ” 

“ How  do  you  know  that?”  she  ques- 
tioned, sharply,  and  all  the  pain  of  the 
years  that  were  gone  stung  in  her  tone. 
“ What  do  you  know  of  failure,  that  you 
prate  so  confidently  of  success?  What 
do  you  know  of  the  sorrow  and  the  bitter- 
ness and  the  hunger  that  mean  victory?” 

“ But  you  have  succeeded !”  he  per- 
sisted, strenuously,  albeit  his  voice  was 
strained  and  dry,  as  that  of  one  holding 
himself  in  leash.  “Life  has  repaid  your 
sacrifices.  It  has  given  you  your  heart’s 
desire.  You  have  found  and  filled  your 
place  in  the  world.  You  have  won.” 

His  insistence  pierced  her  reserves. 

“ I have  been  the  sword  in  the  hand  of 
the  victor,”  she  said ; “ the  steps  beneath 
the  feet  of  those  who  have  climbed;  the 
rock  within  whose  shadow  the  weary  have 
rested;  but  they  have  all  forgotten  that 
I am  also — a woman!” 

“ But  you  have  said,”  he  stammered — 
“you  have  seemed — you  have  done — 

“ I have  said ! I have  seemed ! I have 
done !”  she  cried.  “ Is  that  the  story  of  a 
woman’s  heart?” 

He  put  out  his  hand  uncertainly,  as  if 
to  give  physical  aid  to  his  mental  grop- 
ing, and  it  touched  hers  in  the  darkness. 
Her  hand  was  cold,  and  shook,  but  she 
did  not  withdraw  it,  and  for  a moment 
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there  was  silence  between  them.  Then 
she  turned  away,  saying,  lightly; 

The  odors  of  the  night  have  made  us 
mad.  Come,  let  us  go  in 

Judith !”  he  cried.  J udith 

She  felt  suddenly  the  familiar,  sicken- 
ing conviction  that  here  was  something 
that  she  must  not  let  herself  touch,  be- 
cause she  wanted  it  more  than  anything 
c Ise  in  the  world,  and  she  shut  her  eyes 
and  duly  repeated  the  old,  childish  tor- 
mu  la,  M t/.s t not,  7)1  H s / n o f , rn tt st  not ! * 
She  mechanically  tried  to  pull  her  hand 
out  of  his  strong  clasp,  and  was  vaguely 
relieved  when  she  found  her  effort  vain. 
She  was  conscious  that  he  was  talking, 
in  unsteady,  pleading  tones,  and  that 
something  within  her,  that  secmt‘d  like 
conscience,  fought  blindly  with  some- 
thing else  that  might  he  selfish  d(‘sirc. 
She  resisted  faintly,  as  he  drew  lier  with- 
in the  strong  circle  of  his  arm. 

“ Dear,^^  he  brokenly  asked,  “will  you 
let  me  try?” 

For  a moment  her  struggle  e(*ased,  and 
she  leaned  against  him,  yielding  abso- 
lutely to  the  blessed  sense  of  rest. 

“Judith!’’  called  Ethel,  from  the  ve- 
randa. 

Judith  started  guiltily. 


“No,  no!"  s}u‘  cried.  “You  must  let 
me  go!” 

“ I will  never  let  you  got”  he  declared. 
“ There  is  no  power  in  heaven  or  earth 
that  shall  induce  me  to  let  you  go— if 
you  love  me !’’ 

“Judith!  Judith!”  Ethel’s  voice  rang 
out  over  the  garden. 

“Listen!  Tiny  are  calling!  I intent 
go!” 

“Let  tliein  call!  You  have  gone  at 
tlieir  bidding  long  enough.  The  pole  has 
been  torn  away  from  the  vines,  ainl  it 
ne(‘d  never  he  replanted.  Judith,  do  you 
love  me 

She  pulled  liers(df  away  from  him. 

“But  they  need  me!’’  she  protested. 
“ Tliere  is  no  one  else!  I must  go  to 
them !” 

“ Do  you  love  1110^’  he  insisted. 

She  made  no  rei)ly.  He  took  her  hand 
again  and  gently  laid  it  in  his  open  palm, 

“Will  you  leave  it  there,  dear?”  he 
asked. 

For  an  instant  Iht  fingers  in^tin(*tively 
elung  to  his,  and  his  hainl  joyfully  closed 
upon  them.  Then  she  struggled  to  pull 
them  away,  crying, 

“ Oh,  the  children  !” 

“ We’ll  build  them  a trellis,”  he  said. 


The  Cost 

BY  CHARLOTTE  BECKER 

To-day  is  only  won  from  yesterday; 

The  flower  must  lose  its  sweet  to  dower  the  bee; 
The  breeze  is  gathered  in  the  great  wind’s  way; 
The  river  bears  its  largess  to  the  sea. 

And  w’e  must  pay  for  laughter  with  our  tears; 

Mint  coin  of  sorrow  for  each  cherished  breath 
Of  happiness;  buy  knowdedge  with  the  years; 

And  give  our  lives  to  know  the  peace  of  death! 
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Rights  of  Man 

BY  GEORGE  MADDEN  MARTIN 


IT  was  something  more  tangible  than 
the  shadows  of  the  beeches  that  Dr. 
John  Stone  saw  moving  in  the  moon- 
light— a something  seemingly  emerging 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  from 
beneath  the  buttresses  of  the  plain  little 
stone  church. 

Pie  vaulted  the  low  wall  of  fertce 
because  of  a suspicion  that  the  squat, 
stocky  figure,  finally  emerged  and  upright 
in  the  moonlight,  was  Jim;  and  to  come 
at  queer-witted  Jim  in  one  of  these  off 
and  unguarded  moments  was  to  some- 
times get  at  the  heart  of  him. 

Dr.  Stone  had  retained  a boyish  hab- 
it of  making  for  the  heart  of  things. 
It  was  in  the  heart  of  the  woods,  when  a 
little  shaver,  that  he  and  old  Jim  had 
tramped  and  hunted  together. 

Kight  now  he  was  hoping  the  gentle- 
man had  not  noted  his  approach;  but  as 
he  came  up,  that  unshorn,  bushy-bearded 
person  was  seating  himself  in  a too  sus- 
piciously unconcerned  fashion  on  a tree 
root  and  preparing  to  light  his  pipe. 

Dr.  Stone  coughed. 

Slowly  Jim  brought  his  shaggy  head 
around.  Thought  I beared  a step. 
Fine  evenin’,”  he  remarked,  as  though 
a church-yard  in  the  hours  succeeding 
midnight  was  the  natural  place  for  in- 
cidental meeting. 

Very,”  agreed  the  doctor,  putting 
down  his  medicine-case  and  helping  him- 
self to  another  tree  root. 

Old  Jim  eyed  the  performance.  Then 
he  spoke  again : Fine  night  for  mock- 
ers. Been  splittin’  their  th’oats.  Whip- 
pcTwills  callin’,  too.  Kin’  of  nights  I 
al’ays  sets  aroun’  an’  meditates.” 

But  Dr.  Stone  was  not  to  be  hood- 
winked. He  had  caught  sight  of  some- 
thing behind  Jim  that  whetted  curiosity. 

‘‘  Ladies  of  the  church  starting  a junk- 
shop?”  he  inquired. 

Jim  squared  himself  so  as  to  suggest 
a barrier  between  this  too  inquisitive 
young  person  and  a heterogeneous  pile 
Vou  CVr.  -No  638.-52 


of  disreputable  household  articles  on  the 
ground  behind  him.  “ No  tellin’,”  he 
returned ; “ there  ain’t  no  countin’  on 
ladies.” 

Ilis  audience  had  reasons  of  his  own 
for  feeling  this  to  be  true.  “ There 
isn’t,”  he  agreed. 

“ Specially  young  ones,”  supplement- 
ed Jim. 

Dr.  Stone  looked  across  as  with  sus- 
picion. But  Jim  was  studying  the  moon. 
He  had  not  finished  what  he  had  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  the  ladies,  however: 

“ It’s  bad  enough  when  they’re  only 
young,  which  makes  ’em  reasonable  skit- 
tish, but  when  they’re  bent  on  doin’  their 
duty  by  you,  too — Lawd!  Reckon  you 
didn’t  find  Miss  Sidney  to  home  when 
I seed  you  drivin’  in  there?” 

Perhaps  it  was  a relief  to  unburden 
himself,  even  partially,  to  some  one. 

“ No,”  admitted  the  doctor,  with  gloom, 

I didn’t.” 

Jim  shuffled  his  feet,  then  leaned  for- 
ward confidentially,  as  though  a better 
feeling  was  growing  between  himself  and 
the  other : “ She  were  over  to  my  cabin. 
I foun’  her  there,  waitin’  for  me.  I’m 
movin’!” 

Jim  and  his  cabin  seemed  one. 

‘‘What  for?”  queried  Dr.  Stone. 

“ Because  there  ain’t  ary  man  ain’t 
jestified  to  his  quiet  place.  I’ve  stood 
lettin’  Miss  Sidney  do  her  duty  by  me 
as  long  as  I kin.  Seein’  as  I done  rid 
her  on  my  back  when  she  was  a baby,  I 
stood  it  while  she  was  growin’  up,  th’ough 
them  Helpin’  Hand  times  and  them 
Ministerin’  Circle  spells  she  took  later. 
I reasoned  it  were  like  her  measles  and 
sech,  an’  would  be  gettin’  th’ough  with. 
But  seems  like  there  ain’t  no  end.  Now 
she’s  home  f’om  her  college  schoolin’, 
she’s  upliftin’  us  by  idols.” 

It  needed  no  Jim  to  enlighten  young 
Dr.  Stone  on  the  subject  of  the  young 
and  ardent  Sidney.  He  could  have  given 
the  other  points.  Riglit  now  Y ? young 
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person  in  question  was  enga^ired  in  up- 
lifting the  ideals  of  the  lowly  of  Syca- 
more Valley.  She  confessed  to  large 
faith  in  the  regenerating  powers  of  art 
and  beauty.  One  would  have  thought 
the  idea  was  new.  She  had  confessed 
it  not  long  ago  to  John  Stone,  and  her 
dark  eyes  had  glowed  starlike,  and  the 
rose  of  her  cheek  had  warmed  to  crimson 
with  the  ardor  of  her  conviction.  Dr. 
Stone  would  have  been  content  to  listen 
forever,  if  also  he  might  gaze.  What 
the  unrogenerate  lowly  of  Sycamore  Val- 
ley thought  about  it  was  anothei’  matter. 

“Uplifting  you  by  ideals,  is  shef’ 
said  he,  the  magic  of  the  night,  the 
sweets  of  a thousand  blooms  upon  the 
night  wind,  the  cascade  of  ecstasy  pour- 
ing from  the  mocking-bird  in  the  locust 
thicket,  the  memor>^  of  those  starlike 
eyes  beneath  a cloud  of  dusky  hair — 
these  things  holding  him  rapt,  content, 
while  old  Jim  rambled  on. 

“ Them’s  what  she  calls  it.  She's  put 
a picter  in  every  cabin  in  the  valley,  an’ 
she’s  give  us  a glass  vase,  what  we  got  to 
keep  full  of  flowerin’  things.  An’  that 
ain’t  all.  D’rectly  she  goi  home  f’om 
her  college  schoolin’  this  summer,  she 
cast  her  eye  around,  an’  seems  like  it 
fell  on  me.  First  thing  I knew  she  come 
totin’  ol’  Mis’  Ryan  to  my  cabin  to  clean 
it  up.  An’  it  ended  in  hcT  havin’  all 
my  things  moved  outen  the  coal-shed, 
while  she  put  in  new  ones  f’om  her  ma’s 
house  - cleanin’.  An’  now  she  keeps 
cornin’  over  all  times  I ain't  lookin’  for 
her,  to  see  if  I’m  keepin’  thing?  straight. 
An’  I ask  you  if  that  sort  of  uneasiiu^ss 
ain’t  upsettin’  to  any  man?  It’s  cool, 
too,  to  be  sleepin’  out  at  nights.” 

“What  are  you  sleeping  out  for?’’  de- 
manded the  doctor. 

Jim  hitched  himself  up  on  the  root  as 
if  certain  recollections  suggested  physi- 
cal discomfort.  “ On  the  porch  bench,’’ 
he  affirmed.  “I  reasons  it  this  a-way: 
If  I don’t  use  that  room,  that  room’s 
goin’  to  stay  redd  up.  So  I ain’t  usin’  it. 
An’  now  she  done  driv’  me  the  porch. 
She  said  to  me  this  evenin’,  over  to  rny 
place,  as  how  my  dogs  was  keepin’  the 
porch  disgraceful.  An’  she  said,  ‘ Don’t 
it  take  a right  prosp’rous  state  of  things 
to  be  keepin’  three  dogs?’  That’s  what 
she  said,  an’  I’m  movin’.” 

Now  John  Stone  had  a fond  mamma 


and  devoted  sisters,  who  came  into  town 
from  the  paternal  farm  with  discouraging 
frequency  to  do  their  duty  by  him  and 
mend  and  straighten  him  up.  Perhaps 
Jim  divined  understanding  in  the  other’s 
acceptance  of  the  situation,  which  only 
asked,  “ Where  to  ?” 

Jim  moved  his  shaggy  head  warily: 
“ I done  learned  one  thing  you  ain’t 
learned  yet.  There  ain’t  ary  lady  it 
ain’t  best  to  keep  out  the  way  of,  if  you 
don’t  want  to  do  her  way.  That’s  the 
reason  I’m  movin’ — yonder.” 

The  backward  lurch  of  Jim’s  body 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  vine-covered 
church  behind  him.  “ In  the  furnace- 
cellar,”  confided  Jim.  “ Ev’ey  man’s 
jestified  to  his  quiet  place,  an’  there 
ain’t  none  nowhere  cooler  than  a cellar 
for  summer.” 

The  cautious  lowering  of  Dr.  John 
Stone’s  voice  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
committal  of  self:  “But  won’t  she — 
won’t  the  ladies  of  the  church  be  onto 
you?” 

Old  Jim  shook  his  head  craftily: 
“ How  they  goin’  to  know  it?  Who  uses 
the  furnace  cellar  of  a summer?  And 
there  sets  that  cabin  with  its  idol  picter 
an’  its  glass  vase,  the  same  as  it  makes 
]VI  iss  Sidney  happy  in  her  mind  to  see  it, 
while  ol’  Jim,  with  his  own  belongin’s 
out  the  coal-shed,  he’s  livin’  here  peace- 
ablelike  in  the  cellar.  How  she  goin’  to 
know?  Who  a-goin’  to  tell  her?” 

Perhaps  the  young  doctor’s  conscience 
bc^gan  to  suggest  he  owed  a loyalty  else- 
where. But  his  speech  rang  hollow: 
“ Do — do  you — is  this  quite  right  to  her 
— you  know — ” 

Jim  brought  his  shaggy-browed  vision 
around  to  eye  the  speaker.  The  eying 
was  a lengthened  process.  The  object 
of  it  moved  uneasily.  One  crossed  Jim 
at  a risk,  with  a sure  knowledge  he  would 
even  the  matter  sooner  or  later.  The 
mocking-bird  was  silent.  The  night 
wind  had  died.  The  vision  of  the  eyes 
had  faded.  Dr.  Stone  rose.  Perhaps 
the  time  had  come  to  go. 

But  Jim  was  ahead  of  him:  “She’s 
treatin’  you  a little  cool  right  now.  Miss 
Sidney,  ain’t  she?” 

The  physician,  gathering  up  his  medi- 
cine - case,  made  a great  show  of  not 
hearing. 

“ It  was  about  the  Sloanes  she  got 
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SI(‘ops — yi  s — h(*  was  willinir  to  a<i- 
mit»  but  st()pi)0(l  there,  tlie  rest  untinisli- 
e(L  by  reasou  of  his  att(‘ntion  being  pre- 
oeeupied  witli  lier  lips,  parte<l  with  the 
(‘ager  joy  oi  her  avowal — re<l  young  lips, 
— so  softly  full, — so  frcNli, — so  sweet- — 

At  this  point  Jolin  Stone  had  grown 
giddy.  It  had  eoin(‘  to  liis  reineinbranee 
that  he  liad  onee  tied  a string  about 
a tiny  pc'arl,  more  eoininonly  known  as 
an  ineisor,  withi?i  those  same  madden- 
ing lips,  ami  jerked — when  she  was  six 
and  he  was  seven. 

It  was  following  tliis  eon  versa t ion  that 
Miss  Carter  had  become  zealous  in  the 
uplifting  of  the  Sloanes.  And  it  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  her  ardent  enthusiasm 
that  the  Sloanes  one  day  had  shut  their 
door  in  her  faee. 

T)r.  Stone  was  going  there  himself  at 
the  time,  in  behalf  of  an  infant  Sloane. 
Not  that  he  looked  for  return,  either  in 
lucre  or  gratitude,  having  liis  own  opin- 
ion about  the  Sloanes.  With  him  it  was 
only  that  a doctor  must  begin  somewheie. 

On  this  particular  day  Miss  Carter, 
leaving  perforce  as  he  came  driving  up, 
stopped  him  to  demand  some  explanation 
of  Sloane  eticjnette,  as  though,  he  being 
their  physical  adviser,  slie  h(‘ld  him  also 
responsible  for  their  social  shortcomings. 

She  stood  at  the  road  - side  gazing 
up  at  him,  the  crimson  from  indignation 
upon  lier  clieck  most  charming  tu  behold, 
and  stated  the  behavior  of  the  Sloanes. 
“What  could  have  made  them  do  it?'^ 
she  demanded. 

And  here  John  Stone  made  his  mis- 
take. lie  told  the  truth  as  he  saw  it, 
and  beamed  down  upon  the  lady,  and  saicl 
they  probably  shut  their  door  because 
they  wanted  to  be  let  alone. 

And  M iss  Carter  had  not  spoken  to 
him  since.  As  the  Sloanes  had  done  to 
her,  so,  metaphorically,  she  was  doing 
to  John  Stone. 

And  so  things  had  stood,  until  now 
one  morning  John  Stone  found  on  his 
office  table  an  armful  of  crimson  roses, 
and  so  felt  he  had  a right  to  consider 
himself  forgiven.  True  there  had  been 
flowers  on  his  table  several  mornings,  but 
not  being  a vain  young  man,  he  had  put 
them  to  the  credit  of  a non-paying  but 
grateful  old  lady  patient.  But  the  only 
climbing  roses  such  as  these  he  knew 
of  clambered  the  Carters’  summer-house. 


So  with  soul  aglow  be  got  liis  liat.  All 
bo  ev(*r  asktul  was  to  be  aliowcMl  tlie  priv- 
il(*ge  (*f  b(‘ing  forgivtai,  ami  in  SoutlaTU 
village  life  gentlemen  do  not  have  to 
wait  f<»r  evcaiing  to  go  to  be  forgiven. 
But  turning  tiu*  iiostolliee  corner,  he 
met  iliss  Car((T.  It  was  a warm  morn- 
ing, yet  to  John  Stone  the  air  felt  sud- 
draily  frosty.  She  was  acknowledging 
him  by  a searetdy  discernible  droojiing 
of  her  lids.  To  do  this  properly  recpiires 
that  the  head  be  held  at  an  angle  sug- 
gestive of  rnueli  liaughtiness.  It  was 
vastly  becoming  to  Miss  Carter,  making 
lier  look  like  a deeree-^lealing  young  god- 
dess, but  it  was  disconeertiug  to  tlie 
young  man,  who  wcait  up  the  strecd  me- 
chanically. Not  that  he  had  anything 
now  to  go  for,  but  that  lie  didn't  know 
how  to  turn  just  tlam  to  go  back. 

A little  way  along  he  met  Jim  emer- 
ging from  a gate  ojiening  frran  tlie  jiar- 
sonage  eow-lol. 

“ Is  she  gone T’  queried  tliat  individual. 
“ I s('eu  her  an’  dodged.’’ 

Perhaiis  the  doctor  was  wishing  hr 
had.  At  any  rate,  he  halted  and  regard- 
ed Jim  gloomily. 

“ I’m  aimin’  not  to  meet  her  this  inawn- 
in’,'’  confessed  Jim.  “ There  is  a big 
crap  of  ras'lxiTies  in  lier  ma’s  garden 
lionin’  to  get  ])ieked-  Says  slie  to  me 
las’  night,  at  Ikt  ma’s  back  door,  ‘Jim,’ 
says  she,  ‘ ev’ey  self-re-p(‘ctin'  man  keejis 
his  independence.’  ‘ ddiey  do  that,  JNIiss 
Si<lney,’  says  I.  An’  so  I’m  dodgin’  her 
this  mawnin’.  She  wen*  leadin’  up  to  me 
pickin’  them  berries.  That’s  a nice  red 
rose  on  yo’  coat.  Spruces  3x111  up  con- 
sid’rable.” 

John  Stone,  returning  to  his  office, 
felt  that  he  did  not  understand  it. 

But  later  th(*re  came  a morning  when 
he  found  indubitable  proof  of  her  for- 
giveness on  his  sanetum  table  in  the 
shape  of  a picture  of  Aliss  Garter, — the 
same  she  had  demanded  return  of  fol- 
lowing the  Sloane  c^iisode.  Previous  to 
that  it  used  to  hang  above  his  sanc- 
tum table.  There  was  the  discolored 
oval  on  the  paltering  as  reminder. 

Now  Dr.  Stone  was  not  an  overly 
exacting  housekeeper.  And  since  old 
Mrs.  R.van,  his  jani tress,  cleaned  on  the 
principle  that  the  place  for  eveiwthing 
is  where  the  tiling  at  the  moment  chances 
to  be,  including  dust,  she  and  the 
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doctor  got  along  very 
well  indeed.  But  that 
oval  on  the  wall  defined 
in  dust  had  somehow  de- 
pressed him. 

And  now  the  picture 
had  returned.  Again 
John  Stone  put  his  hat 
on  his  blond  head,  for  he 
had  knelt  down  and  got- 
ten up  at  this  young  per- 
son’s bidding  too  many 
times  to  be  proud.  All 
he  wanted  was  to  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of 
doing  it  again. 

As  he  opened  his  of- 
fice door  he  found  Jim 
sunk  in  a disconsolate 
heap  on  the  step  outside, 
his  dogs  around  him. 

He  had  evidently  dropped 
in  passing.  His  chin 
was  sunk  on  the  bosom 
of  his  unbleached  shirt, 
while  between  his  knees 
was  an  axe,  its  head  rest- 
ing on  the  step.  As  Dr. 

Stone  came  out,  old  Jim 
promptly  hitched  himself 
to  one  side. 

As  a usual  thing  the 
doctor  shut  his  eyes  to 
this  phase  of  Jim’s  wiles. 

Generally  when  he  grew 
dejected  he  wanted  some- 
thing. But  this  morning 
Dr.  Stone  was  off  guard. 

Heat  knocked  you 
out?”  he  inquired.  There 
had  been  a storm  the 

night  before,  and  the 

morning  had  succeeded 
hot  and  humid. 

‘‘  No,”  said  Jim.  The 
wind  blowed  down  that  holler  oak  in 
the  Carters’  yard  last  night.  Miss 

Sidney  she  sent  for  me  this  mawnin’. 
Cu’rous  room  she’s  got  these  days — 

them  idol  picters  all  over  the  walls. 
Said  she  wanted  to  have  a upliftin’ 
talk  with  me.  Said  she  wanted  to  he’p 
me  he’p  myself.  Said  she  would  furnish 
the  axe,  an’  that  if  I would  furnish 
the  muscle,  there  was  all  ray  winter  fuel 
waitin’  to  be  cut  up  in  that  ol’  oak,  an’ 
the  ladies  of  the  church  wouldn’t  have 


* Them  Idol  Picters” 


me  on  their  minds  freezin’  next  winter. 
I ask  you  who  asks  them  to  have  me  on 
their  minds?  I’ve  stood  all  I’m  a-goin’ 
to  stand.  I’ve  done  all  ary  one  man  is 
called  on  to  do.  I’ve  eat  the  leavin’s 
from  their  society  oyster  suppers,  an’ 
their  cake  sales  they’ve  been  dumpin’  on 
mo  for  twenty  year,  till  there  ain’t  no- 
thin’ will  injest  in  my  cistern  any  more. 
I ain’t  got  no  stomach  nor  no  disposi- 
tion left.  I ain’t  goin’  to  heft  nary 
’nother  of  their  obligations.” 
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shoulder  is  to  be  expected  to  heft  them 
obligations  any  longer.” 

The  brown  eyes  of  the  girl  in  the  bug- 
gy had  been  opening  wide  with  wonder, 
even  with  alarm,  but  up  to  this  with  no 
suspicion.  But  now  there  began  to  creep 
into  them  an  uneasiness.  The  miserable 
John  Stone  sat  apprehensive. 

‘‘Why — Jim — ” she  began. 

“Yes,  ^m,”  said  Jim,  “you're  meanin' 
well,  an'  I stood  up  for  you  as  long  as 
I could  agin'  the  rest — the  Sloanes  an' 
the  Smysers  an'  ol'  Mis'  Ryan  an'  all. 
But  this  here’s  the  limits.  No,  I ain’t 
feverish.  Doctor  Stone.  I beared  you. 
I'm  havin'  my  say,  an'  I'm  goin'  to  have 
it  out  to  you.  Miss  Sidney,  an'  you  ain't 
no  right  to  take  it  hard.  For,  even  feelin' 
as  I Iteve  about  it,  ain't  I been  keepin' 
your  precepts  right  along?  ‘Pass  it  on,' 
you  say,  when  we  don't  want  to  be  hec- 
tored into  mo'  obligations.  So  I been 
passin’  it  on.  There  ain't  no  worse 
cluttered  place  in  this  town  than  Doctor 
Stone's  office-rooms.  So,  'stead  of  takin’ 
them  upliftin'  flowers  to  the  valley  folks 
you  give  me,  I been  takin'  them  to  him. 
An'  seein'  the  store  you  set  on  what 
them  idol  picters  do  for  a man  what's 
cluttery,  I took  a picter  off  your  desk 
this  mawnin'  an'  carried  it  round  to  him.” 

Was  it  a gasp  or  a cry  from  the  lady 
by  John  Stone? 

“ Yes,  'm,''  said  Jim,  “ I done  the  best 
by  you  that  I could.  I stood  it  all  till 
now,  but  after  they  got  me  to  the  cabin 
this  mawnin',  an'  you  stood  over  me, 
an'  me  layin'  there  with  a broken  shoul- 
der— an'  it  broke  in  your  int'rests,  too, — 
when  you  up  an’  tol'  Mis'  Ryan  to  haul 
that  nigger  barber  over  to  give  me  a 
bath,  ‘Them's  the  limits,'  said  I.  An' 
I up  an'  wropped  myse’f  in  those  bed- 
clo'es,  an'  I called  soft  to  them  dogs  you 
turned  out  the  house,  an'  I come  over 
here  like  a fox  run  to  hole,  an'  you'll 
have  to  dig  me  out  to  get  me.  Nary  soul 
comes  down  here  but  Doctor  Stone. 
He's  stood  a heap  too,  an'  I ain't  holdin' 
it  agin'  him  that  he  brought  you  down 
here.  He's  young  yet,  an'  he  ain't  to 
be  expected  to  hoi'  out  agin’  ladies  till 
he’s  learnt  more.” 

The  shaggy  head  disappeared.  Per- 
haps because  it  was  time,  for  J ohn 
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Stone  was  laying  a tentative  hand 
experimentally  on  that  of  a collapsed 
young  lady,  stunned  and  tearful.  His 
was  a generous  soul.  He  had  forgotten 
his  own  mistreatment. 

But  a second  later  he  gathered  up  the 
reins.  She  had  repelled  the  hand  by 
removing  herself  the  extreme  limits  of 
a very  narrow  buggy-seat.  Dr.  Stone 
concluded  he  would  take  the  lady  home 
and  then  return  to  the  patient. 

But  Jim  forestalled  departure.*  His 
head  emerged  again.  Had  he  witnessed 
the  repulse  of  Dr.  Stone? 

“ There  are  another  thing.  Miss  Sid- 
ney,” he  called.  “ It  weren't  him  what 
tol'  Mis'  Sloane  he  couldn't  have  you 
ladies  interferin'  with  the  doctorin’  of 
the  baby.  It  were  me  told  her  to  say 
he  said  it.  ‘An'  if  that  don't  rid  you 
of  them,'  said  I,  ‘ foller  it  up  by  shuttin' 
the  door  in  their  face.'  An’  she  done  it.” 

It  took  longer  to  drive  the  lady  home 
than  the  distance  warranted.  But  when 
the  lady,  in  tears,  allows  herself  to  be 
gathered  to  a manly  shoulder  to  weep 
upon,  it  is  wise  to  linger  where  beech 
shade  is  thickest. 

“You — ^you  are  so  long-suffering  and 
amiable,”  the  voice  buried  against  John 
Stone's  coat  collar  declared  between 
sobs,  “you  just  invite  me  to  be  hateful. 
Why  don't  you  browbeat  me,  John  Stone; 
why  don't  you  make  me  behave?  Can't 
you  understand  ? — ^I'd — I'd  like  to  be  made 
to  mind  you;  I would,  John  Stone — ^'' 

But  he  was  all  engrossed  in  regarding 
the  wonder  of  a slender  hand  lifted  in  his 
big  pink  and  white  palm.  “ I could 
crush  it — the  little  thing — so,”  he  said. 
But  he  did  not ; he  kissed  it. 

But  when  in  time  they  reached  the 
Carter  home,  the  fateful  and  unchopped 
tree,  which  lay  uprooted  and  prostrate 
on  the  lawn,  reminded  her  of  Jim,  and 
indignation  again  deepened  the  rose  of 
her  cheek. 

“The  miserable,  ungrateful  thing!” 
she  declared.  “And  now  we  women  will 
be  worrying  about  him  all  winter.” 

John  Stone  ventured  a rejoinder. 
“ Why  should  you  worry  ?”  he  queried : 
“ Jim  don't.”  And  he  was  left  won- 
dering at  the  ensuing  sudden  with- 
drawal of  the  young  lady's  hand. 
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Harvard  college  was  the 

fountain-head  of  New  England 
literature.  Boston  would  have 
been  an  interesting  place  without  its 
fructifying  neighbor,  such  was  its  civic 
stock;  with  its  double  lobe  of  Puritan 
and  Pilgrim,  it  would  have  been  the 
brain  of  the  State,  a mart  of  trade,  and 
a nest  of  rebels,  but  hardly,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  little  historic  Meccas  that  per- 
petually challenge  the  real  importance  of 
metropolitan  vastness;  and  in  the  hearts 
of  its  people,  at  least,  with  Florence 
and  Edinburgh,  not  to  be  profane  with 
diviner  names,  Boston  brings  up  the 
rear  of  small  but  famous  towns.  What- 
ever of  truth  there  is  in  this  well-known 
boast  eomes  from  the  College.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  old  days,  long  before  Har- 
vard became  the  high  altar  of  learning 
it  now  is,  the  feeding  flame  of  manifold 
lofty  causes,  sacrosanct  with  honorable 
lives  and  the  votive  wealth  of  dying  gen- 
erations set  apart  for  the  disinterested 
uses  of  men ; the  present  University,  with 
its  millions  of  money  devoted  to  the  un- 
born millions  of  our  people,  is  a latter- 
day  miracle,  with  its  own  future  all  be- 
fore it;  but  in  the  time  that  was,  in  the 
two  centuries  of  humbleness  when  the 
old  College  was  still  only  the  camp-fire 
kindled  by  the  Muses  in  the  wilderness, 
there  lies  an  accomplished  past,  a work 
ended  and  done,  whose  memory  most 
survives  in  the  literary  fame  of  Boston. 

The  collegiate  spark,  which  is  now 
parcelled  out  among  museums  and  labo- 
ratories, and  feeds  an  immense  power- 
house of  technical  arts,  applied  sciences, 
and  lucrative  professions,  was  then 
rather  a thing  of  men’s  bosoms,  of  the 
instincts  of  imagination,  the  guesses  of 
philosophy,  the  intuitions  of  religion;  if 
the  University,  through  the  inculcation 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  its  varied 
training  for  useful  pursuits,  has  now  be- 


come more  a great  prop  of  the  material 
state,  the  College  discharged  well  its 
elder  function  as  a restorer  of  the  human 
spirit  through  the  seeking  of  truth;  and 
under  its  plain  academic  rule,  before  the 
old  order  changed,  giving  place  to  new. 
Harvard  came  into  vital  touch  with  the 
thoughts  of  men,  and  bore  once  that  lit- 
tle, unnoticed  flower  of  the  soul  whose 
seeds  at  last  are  blown  through  the 
world.  It  began,  perhaps,  in  the  time 
of  Charming,  and  the  first  true  contact 
may  have  been  in  that  pure,  mild  spirit; 
then  the  young  Emerson  left  the  pulpit, 
the  young  Phillips  mounted  the  plat- 
form; outside — for  the  academic  race  is 
never  more  than  a small  part  of  the 
various  and  abounding  state — Garrison 
struck  the  hour.  It  was  a crude,  strange, 
composite  time.  The  phalanx  was  con- 
verging on  Brook  Farm;  dervishes  of 
all  kinds  were  camping  round  the  Saadi 
tent  at  Concord ; Hawthorne,  Longfellow, 
and  Lowell  kept  their  lettered  seclusion 
undisturbed ; the  Lyceum  multiplied,  like 
a torch,  from  village  to  village;  and  the 
new  woman  of  the  period  had  grown  up 
in  Margaret  Fuller,  and,  in  fact,  in 
Sophia  Peabody  and  Maria  White  was 
already  married  to  Hawthorne  and  Low- 
ell. It  was  the  literary  age  of  Boston. 

The  traits  of  the  period  are  still  hard 
to  grasp.  The  immense  crudity  of  that 
age  taxes  our  credulity,  and  at  times 
perplexes  us  by  arousing  the  sense  of 
humor  instead  of  exciting  the  organs  of 
reverence.  Thou  shalt  read  Hafiz,” 
says  Emerson,  as  he  lays  down  the  gos- 
pels; and  the  modern  reader  of  Hafiz 
stands  aghast.  The  amazing  contradic- 
tions,— young  parsons  leaders  of  the 
mob;  the  naive  surprises, — Lowell  as  a 
temperance  lecturer  at  the  picnic  where 
Maria  White  as  queen  was  crowned  with 
a coronal  of  pond-lilies;  the  suggestions, 
now  of  a deodorized  bohemia  at  Fresh 
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Pond  or  the  Arcadia  of  married  lovers 
and  confirmed  hermits  at  Walden,  now 
of  the  milieu  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
and  again  of  some  fete  ckampetre  in 
Sterne, — ^all  puzzle  the  ingenuous  and 
unacclimated  mind.  The  provinciality 
of  the  life  is  as  fresh  and  startling,  and 
as  humanly  interesting,  as  in  the  work 
of  great  novelists.  The  wonderful  rural- 
ity  of  Lowell’s  youth,  scarcely  guessed 
even  by  his  biographers,  is  one  extreme; 
the  other  is, — ^let  us  say  Allston,  returned 
from  abroad.  He  had  known  Coleridge. 
What  a figure  he  wore  in  Cambridge- 
portf  Had  Jane  Austen  lived  her  girl- 
hood at  Salem,  or  Peacock  passed  a sum- 
mer at  Concord,  what  delightful  mis- 
chief might  have  been  ours!  What  an 
enrichfnent  of  our  literature  in  eccentric 
and  ever-laughable  realism!  but  the  so- 
ciety of  which  Allston  was  an  ornament, 
the  study  of  Ticknor,  the  dining-room 
of  Judge  Prescott,  the  counting-room  of 
Francis  and  Thorndike,  the  court-room  of 
Mason  and  Shaw,  would  have  required 
a yet  more  masterly  hand.  We  get 
glimpses  of  it  in  memoirs  and  anec- 
dotes, but  the  scene  yet  waits  its  author, 
and  is  most  like  to  pass  away  without  a 
poet.  Yet  this  conservative,  commercial, 
respectable  society  of  the  travelled  and 
home-keeping  provincials  is  the  back- 
ground on  which  must  be  relieved  the 
radicalism  of  Emerson  and  Phillips, 
the  elegance  of  Longfellow,  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  Hawthorne,  the  manhood- 
worth  of  Whittier,  the  Brahmin  pride 
of  Holmes,  the  cleverness  of  Lowell. 
If  the  background  be  so  impossible  to 
sketch,  still  more  is  the  sway  and  jostle 
of  the  contemporary  crowd.  Only  a 
few  impressions  are  firm  enough  to  be 
put  down. 

Emerson  stands  the  foremost  figure. 
In  him  the  spirituality  of  New  England 
culminated,  and  was  so  blended  with 
practical  character  as  to  make  him  a 
very  high  type  of  his  race.  Spirituality 
was  of  the  essence  of  New  England  from 
its  birth,  and  underlies  its  historic  de- 
mocracy as  the  things  of  eternity  under- 
lie the  things  of  time.  In  the  earlier 
age,  however,  the  soul-life  was  cramped 
in  archaisms  of  thought  and  breeding, 
and  all  expression  was  in  stiffened  forms. 
This  Puritan  past  impresses  our  minds 
now  very  much  as  Byzantine  art  affects 


our  eyes,  as  a thing  in  bonds;  it  is  real, 
though  remote;  it  shrouds  mysteries  of 
religious  feeling  dark  to  us;  but  above 
all  else  it  seems  a spirit  imprisoned. 
Blake  might  so  have  pictured  it  more 
intelligibly  with  his  rude  strength;  a 
thing  gaunt,  tragic,  powerful,  one  of  the 
Titan  forms  of  human  suffering.  The 
enlargement,  the  enfranchisement,  the 
new  sphere  of  light,  of  labor  and  prayer, 
had  come  before  Emerson;  he  was  bom 
into  a free  world.  The  spread  of  Uni- 
tarianism  in  New  England  was  a growth 
in  the  order  of  nature;  it  was  not  revo- 
lutionary, it  was  normal  development; 
and  in  this  mental  expansion  and  moral 
softening,  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
American  spirit  in  all  ways,  which  Uni- 
tarianism  denoted  in  the  community. 
Harvard  College  was  the  radiating  in- 
fiuence.  By  his  collegiate  clerical  fa- 
thers Emerson  was  in  the  first  line  of 
those  who  were  to  share  the  new  thought 
and  advance  the  new  practice.  The  work 
of  Channing  and  his  friends  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  but  in  the  lapse  of  time 
it  has  lost  distinction  and  blurs  into  half- 
remembered  things  like  ancestral  strains ; 
the  climax  of  the  liberal  movement  was 
in  Emerson’s  genius,  and  there  shines 
concentrated,  a white  light  of  the  spirit 
for  a long  age.  He  was  a pure  radical; 
we  are  apt  to  forget  how  radical  he  was. 
Harvard  recoiled,  astounded  and  indig- 
nant at  the  son  she  had  borne;  yet  it 
was  from  within  her  halls — and  it  is  ever 
to  be  remembered  for  Harvard  honor — 
that  both  the  academic  and  the  religious 
proclamation  went  forth  from  his  lips,  in 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration,  and  the 
Divinity  School  address;  and  however 
the  elders  might  disown  and  protest,  the 
words  fell  on  good  ground  in  the  hearts 
of  youth,  and  multiplied  sixty  and  a 
hundred  fold.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  the  hall  of  philosophy  there  should 
bear  his  name,  now  that  all  old  con- 
troversies have  fallen  asleep;  for  both  by 
his  inheritance  from  the  past  and  his 
influence  upon  the  American  world  Har- 
vard was  the  corner-stone  of  his  pure 
and  high  fame. 

But  though  Harvard  and  the  things  of 
Harvard  were  the  essential  environment 
of  Emerson,  and  he  was  the  child  of 
the  old  College  in  a much  larger  sense 
than  is  usually  meant  by  that  phrase. 
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tliere  was  something  of  much  greater  im- 
port in  his  genius,  deeper,  fast-rooted 
in  what  lies  below  education,  intellect 
and  books,  something  communal  that 
made  him  even  more  the  son  of  the  soil, 
one  of  the  people.  He  had  that  quality 
of  race  which  marks  the  aristocrat  in  the 
real  sense  of  that  word,  whose  abuse 
has  almost  exiled  it  from  the  speech  of 
truth.  What  characterized  the  stock 
shone  forth  in  him  highly  perfected  and 
eihcient,  in  the  form  of  character  on 
both  its  heavenward  and  its  earthward 
sides,  and  he  possessed  besides  that  ac- 
complishment of  language  which  allowed 
him  to  give  the  racial  element  in  the 
form  of  literature.  He  would  have  been 
called,  as  the  world  goes,  a poor  man, 
but  in  his  own  village  he  was  well-off; 
he  lived,  on  his  thousand  or  more  dol- 
lars a year,  the  life  of  a refined  gentle- 
man, and  reared  his  family,  like  others 
of  his  own  station,  on  this  sum  in  an 
atmosphere  of  true  cultivation;  he  was 
economical,  frugal  even,  and  independ- 
ent; but  what  distinguished  him  and 
made  him  a true  leader  in  that  homo- 
geneous community  was  that  he  kept 
the  old  perspective  of  the  relative  worth 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  things,  inherit- 
ed from  Puritan  days  in  the  habits  of  the 
mind,  and  held  to  the  lasting  transcend- 
ency of  the  one  and  the  evanescence  of 
the  other,  without  any  sense  of  effort  or 
consciousness  of  peculiarity,  just  as  his 
neighbors  also  did,  but  he  did  it  in  a 
singularly  high  and  exemplary  way. 

In  a world  so  conceived  his  free- 
dom was  remarkable,  his  disengagement, 
his  independence  of  thought  and  action 
both,  his  responsibility  only  to  himself, 
his  indifference  to  others’  views.  Scarce 
any  man  was  so  free  as  he.  His  self- 
possession  in  this  attitude  was  almost 
spectacular  to  others.  It  struck  them  as 
" sublime  insolence,”  as  any  number  of 
such  phrases  of  amazement  at  a man 
who  was  simply  true  to  himself,  and  took 
no  more  thought  of  the  crowd  or  of  the 
individual  than  he  did  of  the  morrow. 
Truth  had  never  a better  seeker;  he  took 
only  w’hat  was  necessary  for  the  journey, 
and  what  he  found  with  his  eyes  he  de- 
clared with  his  lips.  Things  that  were 
not  in  the  line  of  his  search  did  not 
interest  him;  they  might  be  matters  as 
grave  and  sacred,  as  endeared  and  in- 


timate, as  the  Blessed  Communion,  but 
he  passed  on ; of  course  he  shocked  many 
a tender  conscience  and  many  a hardy 
dogmatist,  but  he  was  ignorant  of  it  es- 
sentially, being  clad  in  a panoply  of  in- 
nocence that  was  almost  simplicity  of 
mind.  The  same  spirit  that  he  show- 
ed in  religious  thought  he  exhibited 
also  in  politics,  and  not  temporary  pol- 
itics only,  but  that  lasting  American- 
ism which  he  moulded  into  so  many 
memorable  phrases  of  freedom,  equal- 
ity, and  fraternity. 

His  time  of  illumination  was  in 
early  manhood,  and  the  little  work 
called  Nature  was  its  gospel;  later, 
as  he  travelled  farther  from  the  li^t, 
he  declined  on  more  mundane  matters 
of  morals  and  manners,  on  conduct,  on 
the  question  of  human  behavior  in  one 
or  another  w'ay,  and  left  the  old  specula- 
tive table-lands  of  his  youth;  and  with 
him  life  after  thirty-five  was  a declining 
day.  Yet  always  his  method  was  by  in- 
tuition ; his  courage  responded  to  the 
challenge  of  the  unknown,  to  the  tangle- 
growth  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  to  the 
dragon-jaws  of  paradox;  and  if  at  times, 
in  our  more  sophisticated  sight,  Emerson 
in  his  mental  adventures  seems  to  suffer 
from  the  irrepressible  joke  that  lurks  in 
life,  almost  like  some  Parson  Adams  of 
the  mind,  he  is  only  thereby  brought  the 
nearer  to  our  home-breed,  and  graced 
the  more  with  that  nameless  quality 
which  in  other  ways  also  shines  from 
his  figure  and  endears  the  Don  Quixotes 
of  every  idealistic  race.  Such  he.  was, — 
the  idealism  of  New  England  in  its  hu- 
man saintship;  or,  if  not  quite  that,  as 
near  it  as  heaven  ever  makes  the  living 
Don  Quixotes  of  real  life. 

These  analogies  may  seem  derogatory, 
but  they  are  not  really  so;  they  are  in 
their  sphere  patents  of  true  nobility;  an- 
other sort  of  crowning  phrase  to  tell  how 
in  his  mortal  life  he  was  not  untouched  by 
the  pathetic  grotesqueness  which  clings 
to  the  idealist  everywhere  in  this  tough 
world,  while  in  his  soul  he  was  also  the 
white  flower  of  Puritanism, — fios  regum, 
the  last  of  his  race.  Puritanism,  the  search 
for  God  in  New  England,  ended  in  him; 
and  he  became  its  medium  at  its  cul- 
minating moment  of  vision  and  freedom 
because  he  was  a man  of  race,  and  held 
condensed,  purified,  and  heightened  in 
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his  own  heart  the  developed  genius  of  the 
small,  free,  resolute,  righteous,  God-fear- 
ing people  the  child  of  whose  brief  cen- 
turies he  was ; they  found  no  other  world- 
voice.  Emerson  was  their  gift  at  the 
great  altar  of  man. 

If  Emerson  was  the  concentration  and 
embodiment  of  the  inward  Puritan  life, 
the  strength  and  beauty  of  the  naked 
soul  that  had  cast  the  garment  of  the 
past  and  emerged  at  last  in  lucid  regions, 
Longfellow — who,  perhaps  from  some  pre- 
possession in  favor  of  poets,  I cannot  but 
regard  as  second  in  the  New  England 
group  — was  representative  of  the  out- 
ward charm  of  intellectual  culture  as  it 
came  to  fulness  in  the  community;  and, 
though  it  may  seem  a mere  subtlety  to 
say  so,  intellectual  culture  is  in  truth 
an  outward  thing.  So,  too,  as  Harvard, 
by  virtue  of  being  the  fount  of  the  old 
ministry,  the  place  of  the  enlightenment 
and  enlargement  when  the  kinder  hour 
came,  and  the  nursery  of  the  youth  who 
heard  and  followed  the  new  voice,  had 
bred,  nourished,  and  supported  Emerson, 
the  old  College  also  performed  a similar 
service  for  Longfellow,  opening  the  way 
for  him,  yielding  him  a place  in  the 
midst  of  her  i)ower,  and  surrounding  him 
from  youth  to  age  with  such  a happy 
environment  of  friends  and  things  that 
he  might  well  think  of  his  lot  as  the  spe- 
cial favor  of  heaven. 

He  was  Maine-bom,  and  reared  at  the 
neighboring  college  of  Bowdoin,  to  whose 
academic  influences  he  was  greatly  indebt- 
ed; but  Harvard  in  adopting  him  made 
him  her  own  and  gave  him  a career  among 
her  own,  and  he  and  the  humane  studies 
he  stood  for  became  an  integral  and  last- 
ing part  of  the  ideal  of  Harvard  culture, 
which  has  suffered  no  essential  change 
even  now,  though  its  relative  sphere  at 
Harvard  is  much  narrowed,  partaking  the 
spiritual  retrogression,  the  decline  in  re- 
finement, of  the  best  in  the  nation  at 
large.  It  is  true  that  this  ideal  of  Har- 
vard culture  had  already  begun  to  form 
before  Longfellow^s  time.  Just  as  Chan- 
ning  had  prepared  the  way  for  Emerson 
in  the  things  of  the  pure  spirit,  George 
Ticknor  was  the  precursor  of  Longfellow, 
not  only  as  a scholar,  in  whom  the  refining 
power  of  scholarship  was  eminent,  but  as 
a scholar  in  the  same  fields  of  literature. 
Yet  the  crest  of  the  wave,  which  was 


the  first  movement  of  old-world  culture 
across  the  Atlantic,  was  certainly  Long- 
fellow’s Dante,”  of  which  his  earlier 
collections  and  translations  were  fore- 
runners, and  to  which  Lowell’s  work, 
when  he  came  to  succeed  him,  was  hard- 
ly more  than  an  appendix.  That  first 
appropriation  of  foreign  thought  in  New 
England  took  place  so  obscurely  and  had 
so  few  distinctive  results  in  our  own  lit- 
erature that  its  history  and  import  are 
much  forgotten.  It  deserves  a little 
chapter  to  itself  when  our  literature 
comes  to  be  written  in  any  other  than 
a biographical  form. 

The  impact  of  Carlyle  and  a few  other 
single  figures,  such  as  Goethe,  Lessing,  and 
Fourier,  is  sometimes  noted,  and  to  such 
writers  as  Ripley  and  Margaret  Fuller, 
Hedge  and  Hilliard,  much  is  due.  What 
Longfellow  accomplished  did  not  lay  so 
much  in  this  field  of  individual  authors 
and  specific  thought  on  particular  matters 
then  of  current  interest ; he  brought  over, 
as  it  were,  whole  literatures,  putting  us  in 
touch,  as  a nation,  with  the  tongues  of  the 
north  and  south  of  Europe  alike,  with  all 
the  stores  of  old  romance,  with  the  spirit 
that  abides  beautiful  in  the  chronicles 
of  wasted  time;  he  annexed  by  a stroke 
of  the  pen  this  literary  past  of  Europe  to 
our  New  World, — at  least  to  him  as  un- 
questionably the  first  modem  scholar  of 
his  time,  a scholar  of  the  spirit  as  well 
as  of  the  text,  goes  the  praise  and  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  all  who  have 
since  followed,  though  far  off,  in  his  foot- 
steps. So  Emerson,  too,  first  felt  the 
fructifying  power  of  Oriental  thought  in 
his  own  sphere  of  philosophy  and  the 
poetry  of  general  causes,  and  interpreted 
it  somewhat,  however  defective  the  in- 
terpretation; and  through  these  two  men 
largely  such  expansion  as  contacts  with 
fresh  and  novel  literatures  can  give  came 
to  our  letters.  It  is  in  this  part  of 
his  work  that  Harvard,  holding  up  Long- 
fellow’s hands,  most  helped  the  cause  of 
civilization  so  far  as  that  is  involved  in 
the  permanence  of  literature,  and  re- 
ceived for  her  reward  that  ideal  of  Har- 
vard culture,  already  referred  to,  which 
is  embedded  in  her  traditions. 

As  a scholar  Longfellow  was  cosmo- 
politan; but  in  that  portion  of  his  life 
which  was  the  fruit  of  his  poetic  gift  he 
was  distinctively  American.  If  the  mild- 
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iicss  of  his  nature  be  considered,  the  fer- 
vor of  Longfellow’s  patriotism  was  a very 
marked  quality;  his  habitual  artistic 
control  conceals  its  real  force,  but  does 
not  hide  its  clear  depth;  from  the  early 
days  when  he  was  all  for  Americanism 
in  literature,  through  his  manhood 
friendship  with  Sumner  and  his  anti- 
slavery poems,  to  the  darker  days  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Cumherland  and  the 
prayer  for  the  ship  of  state,  he  was  one 
with  his  country’s  aspiration,  struggle, 
and  trial,  one  in  heart  with  her  life;  but 
he  showed  this  patriotic  prepossession  of 
his  whole  nature,  if  less  touchingly,  still 
more  significantly,  by  his  choice  of 
American  themes  for  what  were  in  no 
sense  occasional  poems,  but  the  greater 
works  in  which  he  built  most  consciously 
and  patiently  for  her  fame  in  poetry, 
— in  Hiawatha,”  Evangeline,”  ‘‘  Miles 
Standish,”  and  the  like. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  decry  these  poems 
now;  yet  the  fact  cannot  be  gainsaid  that 
each  of  these  remains  the  only  successful 
poem  of  its  kind,  one  of  the  Indian  life, 
one  of  colonial  pastoral,  one  of  the  Puri- 
tan idyl,  while  the  trials  mtide  by  others 
have  been  niunerous ; and  in  each  of 
these,  but  especially  in  the  first  two, 
there  is  in  quality  a marvellous  purity 
of  tone  which  for  those  who  are  sensitive 
to  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  poetic  plea- 
sures. It  is  the  fashion  to  decry  also 
the  shorter  poems  by  which  Longfellow 
entered  into  the  homes  of  the  people; 
but  if  heaven  ever  grants  the  prayer 
that  a poet  may  write  the  songs  of  a 
people,  it  is  surely  in  such  poems  as  these 
that  the  divine  gift  reveals  its  presence. 
They  are  in  the  mouths  of  children  and 
on  the  lips  of  boys,  and  that  is  well;  but 
they  are  also  strength  and  consolation 
to  older  hearts,  they  are  read  in  quiet 
hours,  they  are  murmured  in  darkened 
rooms,  they  blend  with  the  sacred  ex- 
periences of  many  lives.  Say  what  one 
will,  the  Psalm  of  Life  ” is  a trumpet- 
call,  and  a music  breathes  from  ‘‘  Resig- 
nation” in  which  the  clod  on  the  coffin 
ceases  to  be  heard,  and  dies  out  of  the 
ear  at  last  with  peace.  In  the  grosser 
spirit  of  life  that  now  everywhere  pre- 
vails even  among  the  best,  and  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  sphere  of  politics, 
art  or  letters,  nor  to  any  one  country 
or  capital,  it  is  not  surprising  that  th^ 


fame  of  Longfellow  should  be  obscured; 
but  his  sMent  presence  must  still  be  deep- 
ly and  widely  felt  in  those  simpler  and 
million  homes  that  make  up  the  popular 
life  which,  as  the  whole  history  of  poetry 
shows,  can  never  be  corrupted.  Long- 
fellow had  this  remarkable  and  double 
blessing:  he  was  the  product  of  the  old 
Puritan  stock  at  its  culminating  moment 
of  refinement,  its  most  cultivated  gentle- 
man, and  he  enters  most  easily  at  lowly 
doors. 

Hawthorne  is  the  third  great  New 
England  name,  and  many  would  place 
him  higher  than  either  Emerson  or  Long- 
fellow in  valuing  his  pure  genius;  but 
from  the  point  of  view  here  taken,  which 
is  mainly  one  of  historical  significance 
and  the  communal  life,  he  falls  neces- 
sarily into  an  inferior  position.  He,  too, 
was  the  child  of  the  old  Puritanism,  and, 
like  the  others,  was  emancipated  from 
its  bonds  from  boyhood;  but  something 
stayed  in  his  blood  which  in  the  others 
had  suffered  a happy  change.  The  genius 
of  Emerson  and  Longfellow  worked  in 
the  line  of  growth,  so  that  they  mark  in 
their  different  spheres  the  attainment  of 
a new  goal;  the  genius  of  Hawthorne 
involved  rather  a reversion  to  the  Puri- 
tan past,  and  not  only  that,  but  to  what 
was  grim,  harsh,  and  terrible  in  its 
spirit;  his  genius  worked  in  a reaction- 
ary way  upon  the  theme  of  his  brood- 
ing, and  he  threw  open  the  doors  of  the 
past  rather  than  the  gates  of  the  future. 
He  found  what  people  find  in  tombs, — 
dead  sins  and  mouldered  garments  of  the 
soul.  Puritanism  was  to  him  a dreadful 
memory,  which  so  fastened  on  his  mind 
as  to  obtain  new  life  like  an  evil  obses- 
sion there,  as  if  in  truth  it  were  still 
contemporary  in  men’s  bosoms,  too,  and 
he  could  read  them  by  its  dark  light. 

This  recrudescence  of  Puritanism,  in  an 
imaginative  form,  in  Hawthorne  was  the 
cardinal  thing  about  him  in  relation  to 
the  community;  by  virtue  of  it  he  made 
Tuscany  another  Salem,  and  gave  the 
treasures  of  Catholic  art  to  feed  the  fires 
of  the  Puritan  Moloch.  His  village  world 
of  observation  was  his  own,  as  he  saw 
it  in  daily  life  and  faithfully  recorded 
it;  but  his  world  of  imagination  was 
the  old  Puritan  country  - side  seen  in 
spectral,  uncanny,  Dantesque  ways,  a 
hateful  past  full  of  pictures  turning  to 
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life  under  his  hand,  to  your  life  and  my 
life,  to  the  life  of  man  as  it  is  in  the 
eternal  present.  He  could  not  shake  it 
off;  his  genius  cast  shadow;  he  was  a 
profound  pessimist, — sin  to  him  was  life. 
Out  of  all  this  came  a single  new  crea- 
tion, which,  with  Knickerbocker  and 
Leatherstocking,  makes  the  third  ori- 
ginal American  type,  Donatello;  like 
them  he  has  no  basis  in  vital  life;  he 
is  a blend  of  elemental  things,  a dream 
of  the  mind,  an  emanation  half  of  the 
artistic  senses  of  a poetic  temperament 
in  love  with  life,  half  of  the  remorseful 
thought  of  a heart  that  had  kept  watch 
o’er  man’s  mortality”;  but,  visionary  as 
he  is,  Donatello  is  a true  imaginative 
type,  no  more  to  be  forgotten  than  the 
other  purely  artistic  figures  of  literature, 
like  Galahad,  like  the  Red  Cross  Knight, 
of  whose  race  he  is.  It  seems  a miracle 
of  time  that  drew  out  of  the  dark  bosom 
of  Puritanism  this  figure  of  the  early 
world,  fair  with  Greek  beauty,  and  made 
its  plastic  loveliness  the  flower  in  art 
of  the  Puritan  conscience. 

It  is  art  that  finally  sets  Hawthorne 
aloof  from  the  others  in  a place  of  his 
own.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  for 
him  heredity  had  become  environment, 
so  much  did  the  past  oversway  the  pres- 
ent in  his  moral  temperament,  his  out- 
look on  life  and  his  probings  of  its 
mysteries ; his  genius,  in  its  most  concen- 
trated and  intense  work,  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  this  inherited  subject-matter, 
this  reluctant,  repellent,  stubborn  Puri- 
tan stuff,  the  dark  hard  ore;  but  the 
object  of  his  attention  being  thus  given, 
and  the  manner  of  its  interpretation  be- 
ing bom  in  him  also,  he  remained  for 
the  rest  more  the  pure  literary  artist 
than  his  contemporaries  in  New  Eng- 
land; the  instinct  of  romantic  art  for 
its  own  mere  sake  was  in  him.  In  the 
expanding  life  of  New  England  this 
thing,  too,  had  happened  with  other 
things:  an  artist  had  been  bora  there. 
He  was  strangely  indifferent  to  every- 
thing in  the  community,  he  was  solitary 
and  a man  apart;  but  he  was  faithful 
to  his  own  one  talent,  the  power  to  take 
an  original  view  of  the  world,  a romantic 
view,  and  turn  it  to  pictures  in  the 
loom  of  literature.  The  world  remained 
the  old  Puritan  world,  all  the  world  he 
knew;  but  in  his  eyes  it  became  a pic- 


torial thing,  while  retaining  necessarily 
its  moral  substance  and  tragic  sug- 
gestiveness, and  it  took  on  artistic  form 
under  his  hand.  His  love  for  his  art 
and  the  things  in  life  that  would  feed 
it  was  absorbing;  he  idled  at  all  times 
when  not  employed  with  it;  he  found  his 
happiness  in  its  exercise.  It  was  his  art 
that  was  necessary  to  him,  not  its  mes- 
sage; he  lived  by  imagination.  In  him 
consequently  the  communal  life  is  seen 
in  the  last  of  its  threefold  manifestations 
in  the  literature  of  the  old  Puritan  race; 
in  Emerson  it  shone  forth  in  the  pure 
soul,  in  Longfellow  it  blossomed  in  the 
heart,  and  in  Hawthorne  it  left,  as  on 
darkness,  its  imaginative  dream. 

In  these  three  men  the  genius  of  the  peo- 
ple, working  out  in  the  place  and  among 
the  things  of  its  New  England  nativity, 
reached  its  height,  so  far  as  concerns  that 
partial  expression  which  literature  can 
give  to  a people’s  life.  They  were  sur- 
rounded by  manifold  other  activities  of 
the  communal  spirit,  in  politics,  trade, 
philanthropy,  taking  place  in  a busy  state; 
they  were  supported,  however,  by  an  edu- 
cated class  in  large  numbers  of  similar 
breeding,  sympathetic  in  taste  and  inter- 
est and  openly  appreciative  of  their  la- 
bors ; and  there  were  also,  perhaps,  a score 
of  other  writers  about  them,  among  whom 
three  still  stand  out  with  great  promi- 
nence— Holmes,  Whittier,  and  Lowell, 
of  whom  two,  as  in  the  other  group, 
were  closely  bound  to  Harvard  College. 

Holmes  was,  in  fact,  what  he  liked  to  be 
thought,  a town  wit.  His  attachment  to 
the  English  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  the  result  of  a native  sympathy.  He 
was  a citified  man,  such  as  the  old  Lon- 
doners were.  He  was  not  so  much  a New- 
Englander  as  he  was  a Bostonian;  and 
not  so  much  a Bostonian  as  he  was  a 
" Brahmin,”  to  use  his  own  name  for  the 
thing,  with  just  that  diminishing  in- 
clusiveness that  Henry  James  expressed 
in  saying  of  Thoreau  that  he  was  " more 
than  provincial;  he  was  parochial.” 
Holmes  was  in  certain  ways  the  city 
parallel  to  that.  It  is  seen  in  his  con- 
sciousness of  his  audience,  which  is  ever 
present,  in  the  dinner-talk  flavor  of  his 
prose,  in  the  local  asides  ” of  his  many 
occasional  poems;  he  has  not  the  art  to 
forget  himself.  Such  a writer  is  seldom 
understood  except  by  the  generation  with 
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which  he  is  in  social  touch;  magnetism 
leaves  him ; he  amuses  his  own  time 
with  a brilliant  mental  vivacity,  but 
there  it  ends. 

Whittier  was  the  opposite  of  Holmes; 
he  was  the  poet  of  the  plain  people, 
born  among  them,  and  never  parting 
company  by  virtue  of  education  or 
that  sort  of  growth  which  involves 
a change  in  social  surroundings.  His 
Quaker  blood  distinguished  him  from 
the  others,  who  were  all  Unitarians; 
but  the  distinction  is  illusory,  for  his 
Quakerism  did  for  him  precisely  what 
Unitarianism  did  for  them  In  giving 
mildness  and  breadth  to  his  religious 
spirit.  It  is  by  his  piety  that  he 
most  appeals  now  to  the  general  heart; 
by  his  reminiscences  of  the  outward 
form  of  New  England  country  life  and 
its  domestic  types,  as  in  " Snowbound,” 
he  came  near  to  the  homes  of  the  com- 
munity as  a whole,  while  as  the  anti- 
slavery poet  he  held  a specific  and  his- 
toric place  in  the  life  of  the  times;  the 
three  strains  of  interest,  especially  when 
felt  through  the  medium  of  his  simple 
goodness,  preserve  his  fame;  moreover, 
as  a people’s  poet  whose  humble  man- 
hood remained  unspoiled,  he  is  assured 
of  long  memory.  As  a type  of  character 
he  was  as  appropriate  for  the  country  as 
Holmes  was  for  the  city ; though  both  are 
high  types,  and  though  it  may  seem  para- 
doxical, Whittier  had  vastly  the  greater 
range.  Both  were  deeply  rooted  in  the 
soil,  and  had  native  history  in  their 
blood ; both,  too,  were  provincial  in  a way 
that  their  three  great  contemporaries 
were  not. 

In  the  case  of  Lowell  there  is  still 
something  enigmatic.  He  was  younger 
than  the  others;  he  was  more  complex 
in  nature,  and  changed  more  from  youth 
to  age  and  even  late  in  life.  He  alone 
owed  much  of  his  public  recognition  to 
the  accident  of  office.  He  cannot  take 
his  own  place  in  literature  until,  like 
Irving,  he  is  forgotten  as  an  ambassador. 


He  came  of  Unitarian  ancestry  like  Em- 
erson; he  was  bred  on  the  same  studies 
as  Longfellow,  whom  he  succeeded  as  a 
scholar;  he  developed  criticism,  but  did 
not  relinquish  poetry;  he  did  not  work 
hard  at  either  prose  or  verse.  The  Biglow 
Papers  is  his  most  original  work,  racy  of 
the  soil  and  the  times,  in  its  homelier 
sphere  as  native  a product  of  the  prac- 
tical as  Donatello  is  of  the  spiritual  tem- 
per of  that  breed  of  men.  The  Commem- 
oration Ode”  is  his  loftiest  achievement. 
He  was  the  poet  of  the  civil  war  in  a 
sense  not  so  true  of  any  of  the  four 
older  poets.  He  lived  in  a Harvard  at- 
mosphere all  his  life,  but  no  man  was 
less  academic.  His  prose  came  mainly 
from  his  brain,  and  is  of  a transitory 
nature,  and  steadily  grows  less  interest- 
ing. These  are  the  main  facts  about 
him.  He  now  seems  essentially  a man 
of  letters  of  high  endowments,  having 
the  accomplishment  of  verse  with  his 
many  other  rich  and  varied  gifts,  and 
no  more  than  that.  It  would  appear  that 
the  inspiration  that  gave  us  Emerson, 
Longfellow,  and  Hawthorne  had  already 
begun  to  fail,  and  beat  with  a lowered 
pulse  in  the  youngest  and  last  of  the 
group. 

It  becomes  plain  on  looking  back  that 
the  literary  age  of  Boston  was  before  the 
civil  war.  With  the  exception  of  Lowell 
— and  this  helps  to  explain  his  position — 
the  character  of  these  men  was  formed 
and  their  work  completely  determined 
before  18G0,  and  most  of  it  was  done. 
It  was  all  the  aftermath  of  Puritanism 
in  literature.  The  debt  it  owed  to  Uni- 
tarianism is  clear;  its  direct  and  indirect 
obligation  to  Harvard  College,  though 
but  partially  set  forth,  is  obviously  great, 
and  just  as  clearly  was  due  to  the  old 
humanities  as  there  taught.  In  forty 
years  we  have  drifted  farther  perhaps 
than  any  of  us  have  thought  from  the 
conditions  and  influences  that  gave 
our  country  so  large  a part  of  its 
literary  distinction. 
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The  Arsenal  Gate 

A Summer  in  a Sandolo 


BY  MARY  s 

WE  were  living  with  two  Italian 
ladies  in  a cinque^cenfo  palace 
facing  the  Giuclceca  Canal. 
From  our  balcony,  ruddy  with  scarlet 
geraniums  and  shaded  by  an  orange- 
colored  awning,  we  watched  the  corning 
and  going  of  many  craft  — majestic 
steamers  from  the  Orient;  puffing  mil- 
itary tugs  towing  barges  of  soldiers;  tish- 
ing-sniaeks  from  Chioggia,  thiur  paititcd 
sails  glowing  with  suns  and  crosses ; 
clumsy  tortoiselike  freight-boats  shining 
with  tar;  and  now  and  then  a big  ship 
under  a towering  spread  of  canvas,  slow- 
ly drifting  to  an  anchorage.  Among 
these  licavicT  vmsejs  glided  harcas  and 
sable  gondolas.  And  sud(lonly,  skim- 
ming the  water  like  a gull,  a tawny  mn- 
ddo  would  dart  past,  distaneing  all  her 
more  dignified  sisters.  Doctors  and  busi- 
ness men  use  the^e  light  craft  as  the 
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quickest  mc-ans  of  getting  about,  and  boys 
row  them  instead  of  the  usual  gondoliers. 

One  day  as  I was  admiring  the  doc- 
tors boat  that  had  just  shot  out  from  the 
shadow  of  a low-arched  bridge.  Signorina 
told  me  that  she  knew  where  its  double 
could  be  found,  and  a reliable 
to  care  for  if. 

So  flic  very  same  afternoon  I had  an 
interview  with  a strapping  big  X^enetian, 
owner  of  the  stmdoh>.  who  brought  with 
him  a short,  square-set  boy  of  fourteen, 
dressed  in  old  trousers  and  a coat  about 
niim  sizes  too  large  for  him.  A few 
words  scaled  the  btsrgain  that  made  me 
mistress  of  the  boat.  It  was  to  be  de- 
livered next  morning  in  perfect  condi- 
tion; fresh  rugs,  black  leather  ciisliion# 
well  padded.  Its  bnv  steel  prow  polished, 
its  woo^l  - work  oiled,  and  its  prancing 
brass  sea-horses  brightly  biimishcd. 
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pAiMtD  Sails  glowinc  with  Suns  and  Crosses 


the  ribbons  lonj?/’  Linen  trousers  wore  pletely,  for  we  went  headlon?^  into  every 
next  founfl;  but  they  needed  s»horteiiin^,  floating;  objeet  on  the  Grand  OanaK  and 

which  alteration,  of  course,  the  tailor  very  soon  I learned  the  uses  of  our 

sister  could  make.  Then  we  added  a stronigr  steel  ram. 

scarlet  waist-scarf,  and  completed  our  At  last  we  did  manage  to  get  into  the 
purchases  with  some  loose  blue  and  narrow  Kio  San  Trovaso,  and  I realized 
white  .shirts  of  stripp'd  material.  the  sad  truth  that  my  boy  lacked  ex- 

Giovanni  proudly  bore  away  his  par-  perience.  On  reaching  home  I told  him 

cels,  smiling  couteirtedly  under  his  new  he  could  keep  the  clothes,  but  that 
hat,  and  we  set  off  tow'ard  home  for  the  could  not  he  my  poppe  another  hour.  He 
transformation  scene.  pleaded  his  cause  nobly,  and  a'^sured  me 

But  he  must  have  lost  his  wits  com-  that  every  gondolier  on  the  (irand  f'anal 
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mid  there  cooled  ourselves  by  a dip  In  smacks  Haunt  their  rich  colors,  and  fes- 
the  lazy  sea.  And  afterwards  upon  a toons  of  purple  nets — rich  laces  of  the 
terrace  we  watched  the  violet  tones  die  fisher-folk — .swing-  from  mast  to  mast, 
into  the  starlit  night.  After  the  heat  of  we  come  out  into  open  water.  A pearly 
noonday,  how  refreshing  to  glide  home-  whiteness  bathe's  the  broad  lagoons,  unit- 
ward  with  a gentle  bre(‘ze  fanning  our  ing  sea  and  sky — the  sea  a smooth  enamel, 
faces  and  the  moonlight  dancing  on  the  the  sky  veiled  like  a brides  pale  face. 
rippling  water!  Idttle  islands  dotted  with  trees  float  mi- 

During  the  tranquil  autumn  days — ragelike  on  the  glassy  waters,  A campa- 
those  days  before  the  death  of  summer  nilc  and  the  hulls  of  far-off  barges  lend 
— we  visited  the  surrounding  islands,  the  only  darker  note. 

Striking  through  the  main  arterv  of  the  Every  day  we  rijiplcd  the  reflections  of 
Giudecca,  where  saffron  sails  of  fisJiing-  Don  Carlos  s golden  fleurs-dc-Iis. 


A Cajapiello  near  San  Rocco 
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The  Last  Gift 

BV  MARY  E.  WILKINS  FREEMAN 


Robinson  carnes  piigrimmed 

along  the  country  road  between 
Sanderson  and  Elmville.  He  wore 
a shabby  clerical  suit,  and  he  carried  a 
rusty  black  bag  which  might  have  con- 
tained sermons.  It  did  actually  hold 
one  sermon,  a favorite  which  he  had 
delivered  many  times  in  many  pulpits, 
and  in  which  he  felt  a certain  covert 
pride  of  authorship. 

The  bag  contained,  besides  the  sermon, 
two  old  shirts  with  frayed  cuffs,  three 
collars,  one  pocket-handkerchief,  a Bible, 
and  a few  ancient  toilet  articles.  These 
were  all  his  worldly  goods,  except  the 
clothes  he  wore,  and  a matter  of  forty-odd 
cents  in  his  old  wallet.  Robinson  Carnes 
subsisted  after  a curious  parasitical  fash- 
ion. He  travelled  about  the  country  with 
his  rusty  black  bag,  journeying  from  place 
to  place — no  matter  what  place,  so  long  as 
it  held  an  evangelical  church.  Straight 
to  the  parson  of  this  church  he  went, 
stated  his  name  and  calling,  produced  cer- 
tain vouchers  in  proof  of  the  same,  and 
inquired  if  he  knew  of  any  opening  for  a 
clergyman  out  of  employment,  if  he  had 
heard  of  any  country  pulpit  in  which  an 
itinerant  preacher  might  find  humble 
harbor.  He  never  obtained  any  perma- 
nent situation;  he  sometimes  supplied  a 
pulpit  for  a day,  or  officiated  at  a funeral 
or  wedding,  but  that  was  all.  But  he 
never  failed  to  receive  hospitality,  some 
sufficient  meals,  and  lodging  for  one  night 
at  least  in  the  parsonage  guest-chamber. 

Although  Carnes’s  living  was  so  pre- 
carious, he  looked  neither  forlorn  nor 
hungry.  He  had,  in  fact,  had  at  noon 
an  excellent  dinner  of  roast  beef  at  the 
home  of  the  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Sanderson.  It  was  the  day  before  Christ- 
mas, and  a certain  subtle  stir  of  festive 
significance  was  in  the  very  air.  Every 
now  and  then  a wagon  laden  with  young 
hemlocks,  and  trailing  with  greens,  passed 
him.  The  road  was  strewn  with  ever- 
green sprigs  and  stray  branches,  with  an 
VoL.  CVI  — No  633-55 


occasional  jewel-like  sprinkle  of  holly 
berries.  Often  he  heard  a silvery  burst 
of  laughter  and  chatter,  and  boys  and 
girls  appeared  from  a skirting  wood  with 
their  arms  laden  with  green  vines  and 
branches.  He  also  met  country  carriages 
whose  occupants  had  their  laps  heaped 
with  parcels  of  Christmas  presents. 
These  last  gave  the  tramp  preacher  a 
feeling  of  melancholy  so  intense  that  it 
amounted  to  pain.  It  was  to  him  like 
the  sight  of  a tavern  to  a drunkard  when 
his  pockets  are  empty  and  his  thirst  is 
great.  It  touched  Robinson  Carnes  in 
his  tenderest  point.  He  had  fallen  a 
victim  in  early  youth  to  a singular  species 
of  spiritual  dissipation.  Possessed  by  na- 
ture of  a most  unselfish  love  for  his 
kind,  and  an  involuntary  generosity,  this 
tendency,  laudable  in  itself,  had  become 
in  time  like  a flower  run  wild  until  it 
was  a weed.  His  love  of  giving  amounted 
to  a pure  and  innocent  but  unruly  pas- 
sion. It  had  at  one  time  assumed  such 
proportions  that  it  barely  escai)ed  being 
recognized  as  actual  mania.  As  it  was, 
people,  even  those  who  had  benefited  by 
his  reckless  generosity,  spoke  of  him  as 
a mild  idiot. 

There  had  been  a day  of  plenty 
with  him,  for  he  had  fallen  joint 
heir  to  a large  and  reasonably  profitable 
New  England  farm,  and  a small  sum  in 
bank.  The  other  heir  was  his  younger 
brother.  His  brother  had  just  married. 
Rohinson  told  him  to  live  on  the  farm 
and  give  him  a small  percentage  of  the 
profits  yearly.  When  the  crops  failed 
through  bad  weather  and  mismanage- 
ment, he  said  easily,  without  the  slightest 
sense  of  self-sacrifice,  that  the  brother 
need  not  pay  him  the  percentage  that 
year.  The  brother  did  not  pay  it,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  next  year,  and  in 
fact  never  did.  In  three  years  the  bro- 
thers wife  was  ailing,  and  the  family 
increasing,  and  he  was  in  debt  for  the 
taxes.  Robinson  paid  them  all,  and  he 
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continued  paying  them  as  long  as  his 
money  in  the  bank  lasted.  He  wished  his 
brother  to  keep  his  intact,  on  account  of 
his  family.  Then  he  gave  from  his  iX)or 
salary  to  everytliing  and  everybody. 
Then  he  was  in  debt  for  his  board.  He 
rented  a small  room,  and  lived,  it  “was 
said,  on  oatmeal  porridge  until  the  debt 
was  paid. 

Robinson  Carnes  had  a tierce  honesty. 
^Vhen  he  was  in  debt,  he  felt,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  disgraced, 
and  like  hiding  his  head.  He  often  re- 
flected with  the  greatest  shame  upon  that 
period  of  his  life  when  he  had  an  impulse 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  the  woman 
whom  he  owed.  He  felt  nothing  like  it 
now,  although  to  some  his  present  mode 
of  existence  might  savor  of  beggary.  He 
considered  that  in  some  fashion  he  gener- 
ally rendered  an  equivalent  for  the  hos- 
pitality which  kei)t  the  breath  of  life  in 
him.  Sometimes  the  minister  who  enter- 
tained him  was  ailing,  and  he  preached 
the  sermon  in  his  black  bag  in  his  stead. 
Sometimes  he  did  some  copying  for  him; 
often  he  had  toiled  to  good  purjx)se  at 
his  wood-pile  or  in  his  garden;  he  had 
even  assisted  the  minister’s  wife  with  her 
carpet  - beating  in  her  spring  cleaning. 
He  had  now  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of, 
but  he  felt  his  very  memory  burn  with 
shame  when  he  remembered  that  time  of 
debt.  That  had  been  the  end  of  his  ca- 
reer as  a regularly  settled  minister.  Peo- 
ple might  have  forgiven  the  debt,  but 
they  could  not  forgive  nor  overlook  the 
fact  that  while  in  such  dire  straits  he 
had  given  away  the  only  decent  coat 
which  he  owned  to  wear  in  the  pulpit, 
and  also  that  he  had  given  away  to  a 
needy  family,  swarming  with  half  - fed 
children,  the  cakes  and  pies  with  which 
some  female  members  of  his  i>arish  had 
presented  him  to  alleviate  his  oatmeal 
diet.  That  last  had  in  reality  decided  the 
matter.  He  was  requested  to  resign. 

So  Robinson  Carnes  resigned  his  pas- 
torate, and  had  never  been  successful  in 
obtaining  another.  He  went  out  of  the 
village  on  foot.  He  had  given  away  every 
dollar  of  the  last  instalment  of  his  meagre 
salary  to  a woman  in  sore  straits.  He 
had  given  aw’ay  his  trunk  years  ago  to 
a young  man  about  io  be  married  and 
settle  in  the  West.  He  regretted  leaving 
his  sermons  behind  because  of  the  lack 


of  a trunk.  He  stored  them  in  a barrel 
in  the  garret  of  one  of  the  deacon’s 
houses.  Pie  stowed  away  what  he  could 
of  his  poor  little  possessions  in  his  black 
bag,  feeling  thankful  that  no  one  had 
seemed  to  need  that  also.  Since  he  had 
given  away  his  best  coat,  he  had  only 
iiis  old  one,  which  was  very  shabby. 
When  he  shook  hands  with  his  half-heart- 
ed friends  at  parting,  he  was  careful  not 
to  raise  his  right  arm  too  high,  lest  he 
reveal  a sad  rip  in  the  under-arm  seam. 
Since,  he  had  had  several  coats  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  clerical  friends,  when 
an  old  one  was  on  the  verge  of  total  dis- 
ruption, but  the  new  coat  was  always 
at  variance  as  to  its  right  under -arm 
seams.  Robinson  Carnes  had  thereby 
acquired  such  an  exceedingly  cautious 
habit  of  extending  his  right  arm  as  to 
give  rise  to  frequent  inquiries  whether 
he  had  put  his  shoulder  out  of  joints  or 
had  rheumatism.  Now  the  ripped  seam 
was  concealed  by  an  old  but  very  respect- 
able and  warm  overcoat  which  the  Pres- 
byterian minister  in  Sanderson  had  be- 
stowed upon  him,  and  which  he  had 
requited  by  an  interpretation  of  the  orig- 
inal Greek  of  one  of  the  gospels,  which 
aided  the  minister  materially  in  the 
composition  of  his  Christmas  sermons. 
Carnes  was  an  excellent  Hebrew  and 
Greek  scholar,  and  his  entertainer  was 
rusty  and  had  never  been  very  proficient. 
Robinson  had  been  in  the  theological 
seminary  "with  this  man,  and  had  often 
come  to  his  aid  when  there.  Robinson 
had  also  set  up  the  Christmas  tree  for 
the  Sunday-school  in  the  church  vestry. 
He  was  exceedingly  skilful  with  his 
hands.  The  Christmas  tree  had  awaken- 
ed in  him  the  old  passion,  and  his  face 
saddened  as  he  looked  at  the  inviting 
spread  of  branches. 

I wish  I had  something  to  hang  on 
the  tree  for  your  (children  and  the  Sun- 
day-school,” he  said,  wistfully,  to  the 
minister;  and  the  other  man,  who  knew 
his  history,  received  his  speech  in  mean- 
ing silence.  But  when  Carnes  repeated 
his  remark,  being  anxious  that  his  poor 
little  gift  of  a Christmas  wish,  which 
was  all  that  he  had  to  offer,  might  at 
least  be  accepted,  the  other  replied  coldly 
that  one’s  first  duty  was  to  one’s  self,  and 
unjustified  giving  was  pauperizing  to  the 
giver  and  the  recipient. 
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Then  poor  Robinson  Carnes,  abashed, 
for  he  understood  the  purport  of  the 
speech,  bade  the  minister  good-by  meekly, 
and  went  his  way.  When  he  saw  the  other 
Christmas  trees  on  the  road  to  Elmville, 
his  wistful  sadness  became  intensified. 
He  felt  the  full  bitterness  of  having  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  give,  of  having  even  a 
kindly  wish  scorned  when  the  wish  was 
his  last  coin.  He  felt  utterly  bankrupt 
as  to  benefits  towards  his  fellow-creatures, 
that  sorest  bankruptcy  for  him  who  can 
understand  it. 

Carnes  had  just  watched  a wagon 
loaded  with  Christmas  greens  pass  slowly 
out  of  sight  around  a bend  in  the  road, 
when  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  a for- 
lorn company.  They  were  so  forlorn, 
and  so  unusual  in  the  heart  of  a pros- 
perous State,  that  he  could  hardly  believe 
his  eyes  at  first.  They  seemed  impossi- 
ble. There  were  six  of  them  in  all:  a 
man,  two  women — one  young  and  one  old 
— ^and  three  children:  one  a baby  two 
years  old,  the  others  five  and  eight.  The 
man  stood  bolt-upright,  staring  straight 
ahead  with  blank  eyes;  the  women  were 
seated  on  the  low  stone  wall  which  bor- 
dered the  road.  The  younger,  the  mother, 
held  the  five-year-old  child ; the  older,  evi- 
dently the  grandmother,  held  the  young- 
est; the  eldest — all  were  girls — sat  apart, 
huddled  upon  herself,  her  small  back  hoop- 
ed, hugging  herself  with  her  thin  arms  in 
an  effort  to  keep  warm.  As  Carnes  drew 
near,  she  looked  at  him,  and  an  impulse 
of  flight  was  evident  in  her  eyes.  The 
younger  of  the  two  women  surveyed 
him  with  a sort  of  apathy  which  partook 
of  anger.  The  youngest  child,  in  the  old 
woman’s  lap,  was  wailing  aloud.  The 
grandmother  did  not  try  to  hush  it.  Her 
face,  full  of  a dumb  appeal  to  and  ques- 
tioning of  something  which  Carnes  felt 
dimly  was  beyond  him,  gazed  over  the 
small  head  in  a soiled  white  hood  which 
beat  wrathfully  against  her  withered 
bosom.  The  woman  wore  an  old  shawl 
which  was  warm ; she  kept  a corner 
well  wrapped  about  the  crying  child. 
The  younger  woman  was  very  thinly  clad. 
Her  hat  had  a pathetic  last  summer’s 
rose  in  it.  Now  and  then  a long  rigor  of 
chill  passed  over  her;  at  such  times  her 
meagre  body  seemed  to  elongate,  her  arms 
held  the  little  girl  on  her  lap  like  two 
clamps.  The  man,  standing  still,  with  face 


turned  toward  the  sky  over  the  distant 
horizon  line,  gave  a glance  at  Carnes 
with  eyes  which  bore  no  curiosity  or  in- 
terest, but  were  simply  indifferent.  Ho 
looked  away  again,  and  Carnes  felt  that 
he  was  forgotten,  while  his  shadow  and 
the  man’s  still  intermingled. 

Then  Carnes  broke  the  silence.  He 
stepped  in  front  of  the  man.  “ See  here, 
friend,”  he  said,  what’s  the  matter  ?” 

The  man  looked  at  him  perforce.  He 
was  past  words.  He  had  come  to  that 
pass  where  speech  as  a means  of  expres- 
sion seemed  superfluous.  His  look  said 
as  much  to  his  questioner.  ‘‘You  ask 
me  what  is  the  matter?”  the  look  said. 
“ Are  you  blind  But  the  question  in 
the  man’s  dull  eyes  was  not  resentful. 
He  was  not  one  in  whom  misery  arouses 
resentment  against  others  or  Providence. 
Fate  seemed  to  have  paralyzed  him,  as 
the  clutch  of  a carnivorous  animal  is  said 
to  paralyze  a victim. 

“ What  is  it  ?”  Carnes  inquired  again. 
"What  is  the  matter?” 

Still  the  man  did  not  answer,  but  the 
younger  of  the  two  women  did.  She 
spoke  with  great  force,  but  her  lips  were 
stiff,  and  apparently  not  a muscle  of  her 
face  moved.  ‘‘  I’ll  tell  you  what  the 
matter  is,”  said  she.  " He’s  good  for 
nothing.  He’s  a no-account  man.  He 
ain’t  fit  to  take  care  of  a family.  That’s 
what’s  the  matter.”  Then  the  other  wo- 
man bore  her  testimony,  which  was  horri- 
ble from  its  intensity  and  its  triviality. 
It  was  the  tragedy  of  a pin-prick  in  a 
meagre  soul. 

“ He’s  left  my  hair-cloth  sofy  an’  my 
feather  bed,”  said  she,  in  a high  shrill 
plaint. 

Then  the  forlorn  male,  badgered  be- 
twixt the  two  females  of  his  species,  who 
were,  as  it  often  happens  with  birds,  of 
a finer,  fiercer  sort  than  he,  broke  si- 
lence with  a feeble  note  of  expostu- 
lation. " Now,  don’t,  mother,”  said  he. 
"You  shall  hev  that  sofy  and  that  feath- 
er bed  agin.” 

The  younger  woman  rose,  setting  the 
little  girl  on  the  frozen  ground  so  hard 
that  she  began  to  cry.  " Have  ’em  back  ? 
How  is  she  goin’  to  have  ’em  back?”  she 
demanded.  "There’s  the  hair-cloth  sofy 
she  earned  and  set  her  eyes  by,  and 
there’s  the  feather  bed  she’s  always  slept 
on,  left  over  there  in  Sanderson,  stored 
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away  in  a dirty  old  barn.  How’s  she  goin’ 
to  ever  get  ’em  again?  What’s  the  poor 
old  woman  goin’  to  sit  on  an’  sleep  on?” 

**  We’ll  go  back  an’  git  ’em,”  muttered 
the  man.  ‘‘  Don’t,  Emmy.” 

Yes,  I willl  I’ll  tell  the  truth,  and  I 
don’t  care  who  knows  it.  You’re  a no- 
account  man.  How  are  we  goin’  to  git 
‘cm  back,  I’d  like  to  know  ? You  hain’t 
a cent  and  you  can’t  get  work.  If  I 
was  a man,  I’d  git  work  if  it  killed  me. 
How  is  your  mother  goin’  to  git  that  sofy 
and  feather  bed  again  as  long  as  she 
lives?  And  that  ain’t  all — there’s  all  my 
nice  furniture  that  I worked  and  earned 
before  I was  married;  you  didn’t  earn 
none  of  it  except  jest  that  one  bedstead 
and  bureau  that  you  bought.  I earned 
all  the  other  things  workin’  in  the  shop 
myself,  and  there  they  all  be  stored  in 
that  dirty  old  bam  to  be  eaten  up  by  rats, 
and  covered  with  dust.” 

We  will  get  ’em  back.  Don’t, 
Emmy.” 

‘^How’ll  we  get  ’em  back?  You’re  a 
good-for-nothin’  man.  You  ain’t  fit  to 
support  a family.” 

“ He’s  left  my  sofy  an’  feather  bed,” 
reiterated  the  old  woman. 

The  man  looked  helplessly  from  one 
to  the  other;  then  he  cast  a glance  at 
Carnes — that  look  full  of  agony  and  ap- 
peal which  one  man  gives  another  in  such 
a crisis  when  he  is  set  upon  by  those 
whom  he  cannot  fight. 

Carnes,  when  he  met  his  fellow-man’s 
piteous  look,  felt  at  once  an  impulse  of 
partisanship.  He  stepped  close  to  him 
and  laid  a hand  on  the  thin  shoulder  in 
the  thin  coat.  See  here,  friend,”  he 
said,  tell  me  all  about  it.”  The  com- 
passion in  Carnes’s  voice  was  a power  in 
itself;  he  had,  moreover,  a great  deal  of 
the  clergyman  evident,  as  well  in  his 
manner  as  in  the  cut  of  his  clothes. 

The  man  hesitated  a moment,  then  he 
began,  and  the  story  of  his  woes  flowed 
like  a stream.  It  was  a simple  story 
enough.  The  man  was  evidently  one  of 
those  who  work  well  and  faithfully  while 
in  harness,  like  a horse.  Taken  out, 
he  was  naked  and  helpless  and  ashamed, 
without  spirit  enough  to  leave  his  old 
h itching-posts  and  beaten  roads  of  life, 
and  gallop  in  new  pastures  unbridled. 
Tie  became  a poor  nondescript,  not  know- 
ing what  he  knew.  The  man,  whose  name 


was  William  Jarvis,  had  worked  in  a shoe 
factory  ever  since  he  was  a boy.  He  had 
been  an  industrious  and  skilled  workman, 
but  had  met  with  many  vicissitudes.  He 
had  left  a poor  position  for  an  exceed- 
ingly lucrative  one  in  a large  factory  in 
Sanderson,  and  had  moved  there  with  his 
family.  Then  the  factory  had  been 
closed  through  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
owner.  Since  then  he  had  had  a hard 
time.  He  had  left  his  family  in  Sander- 
son in  their  little  rented  house,  and  he 
had  been  about  the  country  seeking  in 
vain  for  employment.  Then  he  had  re- 
turned, to  find  that  the  old  factory  was  to 
be  reopened  in  a month’s  time,  and  then 
he  could  have  a job,  but  every  cent  of  his 
money  was  gone,  and  ho  was  in  debt. 
Not  only  Jarvis’s  money  was  gone,  but 
his  credit.  The  tradesmen  had  learned 
to  be  wary  about  trusting  the  shifting 
factory  population. 

The  rent  was  due  on  the  house;  Jarvis 
paid  that,  and  was  literally  penniless. 
He  packed  his  humble  furniture,  and 
stored  it  in  a neighbor’s  barn,  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  taken  for  storage 
if  he  did  not  claim  it  within  a year. 

Then  he  and  his  family  set  forth.  It 
was  the  hopeless,  senseless  sort  of  exodus 
which  might  have  been  expected  of  people 
like  these  who  deal  only  with  the  present, 
being  incapacitated,  like  some  insects, 
from  any  but  a limited  vision  in  one  di- 
rection. Carnes  received  a confused  im- 
pression, from  a confused  statement  of 
the  man,  that  they  had  a hope  of  being 
able  to  reach  a town  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  where  the  wife  had  some 
distant  relatives,  and  the  others  of  this 
poor  clan  might  possibly  come  to  their 
rescue.  They  had  had  a hope  of  friendly 
lifts  in  northward  - journeying  wagons. 
But  there  had  been  no  lifts,  and  they  had 
advanced  only  about  five  miles  toward 
their  forlorn  Mecca  on  the  day  before 
Christmas.  The  children  were  unable  to 
walk  farther,  and  the  parents  were  unable 
to  carry  them.  The  grandmother,  too, 
was  at  the  end  of  her  strength.  The 
weather  was  very  cold,  and  snow  threat- 
ened. They  were  none  too  warmly  clad. 
They  had  only  the  small  luggage  which 
they  could  carry — an  old  valise,  and  a 
bundle  tied  up  in  an  old  shawl.  The 
middle  child  had  an  old  doll  that  had  lost 
one  arm,  her  blond  vdg,  and  an  eye,  but 
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was  going  on  her  travels  in  her  best, 
faded  pink  muslin  dress  and  a bit  of 
blue  sash.  The  child  stood  sobbing 
wearily,  but  she  still  held  fast  to  the 
doll.  The  eldest  girl  eyed  her  with  ten- 
der solicitude.  She  had  outgrown  dolls. 
She  got  a dingy  little  handkerchief 
from  her  pocket  and  folded  it  cornerwise 
for  a shawl;  then  she  got  down  from  the 
wall  and  pinned  it  closely  around 
the  doll.  “ There,”  she  said,  that  is  bet- 
ter.” After  that  the  children  themselves 
felt  warmer. 

Carnes  saw  everything — the  people,  the 
doll,  their  poor  little  possessions, — and  an 
agony  of  pity,  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  man  and  its  futility  became  actual 
torture,  seized  him.  He  looked  at  the 
other  man  who  had  confided  in  him,  at 
the  women  who  now  seemed  to  watch 
him  with  a lingering  hope  of  assistance. 
He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  he 
said  nothing.  What  could  he  say? 

Then  the  man,  William  Jarvis,  added 
something  to  his  poor  story.  Two  weeks 
before,  he  had  slipped  on  the  ice  and  in- 
jured his  shoulder;  he  had  strained  it 
with  moving,  and  it  was  causing  him 
much  distress.  Indeed,  his  face,  which 
was  strained  with  pain  as  well  as  misery, 
bore  witness  to  the  truth  of  that. 

The  wife  had  eyed  her  husband  with 
growing  concentration  during  this  last. 
When  he  had  finished,  her  face  brightened 
with  tenderness ; she  made  a sudden  move 
forward  and  threw  her  arms  around 
him,  and  began  to  weep  in  a sort  of  rage 
of  pity  and  love  and  remorse.  Poor 
Willy!  poor  Willy!”  she  sobbed.  “Here 
weVe  been  abusin’  you  when  you’ve  work- 
ed like  a dog  with  your  shoulder  ’most 
killin’  you.  You’ve  always  done  the  best 
you  could.  I don’t  care  who  says  you 
haven’t.  I’d  like  to  hear  anybody  say 
you  haven’t.  I guess  they  wouldn’t  darse 
say  it  twice  to  me.”  She  turned  on  the 
old  woman  with  unreasoning  fury. 
“Hold  your  tongue  about  your  old  hair- 
cloth sofy  an’  your  feather  bed,  grand- 
ma !”  said  she.  “ Ain’t  he  your  own  son  ? 
I guess  you  won’t  die  if  you  lose  your  old 
hair-cloth  sofy  an’  your  feather  bed ! 
The  stuffin’s  all  cornin’  out  of  your 
old  sofy,  anyhow!  You’d  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  grandma  I Ain’t  he 
your  own  son  ?” 

“I  guess  he  was  my  son  afore  he  was 


your  husband,”  returned  the  old  woman 
with  spirit.  “ I ain’t  pesterin’  of  him 
any  more  ’n  you  be,  Emmy  Jarvis.” 
With  that  she  began  to  weep  shrilly  like 
a child,  leaning  her  face  against  the  head 
of  the  crying  child  in  her  lap.  The  little 
girl  with  the  doll  set  up  a fresh  pi[)e 
of  woe;  the  doll  slipped  to  the  ground. 
The  elder  sister  got  down  from  the  stone 
wall  and  gathered  it  up  and  fond- 
led it.  “ You’ve  dropped  iK>or  Angel- 
ina and  hurt  her,  Nannie,”  said  she, 
reproachfully. 

“Poor  Willy!”  again  sohb('d  his  wife, 
“ you’ve  been  treated  like  a dog  by  them 
you  had  a right  to  expect  something 
better  of,  an’  I don’t  care  if  I do  say  so.” 

Again  the  man’s  eyes,  overlooking  his 
wife’s  head,  sought  the  other  man’s  for 
an  understanding  of  his  peculiar  mascu- 
line distress. 

Carnes  returned  the  look  with  such 
utter  comprehension  and  perfect  com- 
passion as  would  have  lifted  the  other’s 
burden  for  all  time  could  it  have  taken 
practical  form.  In  reality,  Games,  at 
this  juncture,  suffered  more  than  the 
man.  Here  was  a whole  family  penni- 
less, suffering.  Here  was  a man  with  the 
impulse  of  a thousand  Samaritans  to 
bring  succor,  but  positively  helpless  to 
lift  a finger  toward  any  alleviation  of 
their  misery.  It  became  evident  to  him 
in  a flash  what  the  outside  view  of  the 
situation  would  be:  that  the  only  course 
for  a man  of  ordinary  sense  and  reason 
was  to  return  to  Sanderson  and  notify 
the  authorities  of  this  suicidal  venture; 
that  it  was  his  duty  for  the  sake  of  the 
helpless  children  to  have  them  cared  for 
by  force,  if  there  was  no  other  way.  But 
still,  this  course  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  follow.  It  seemed  an  infringe- 
ment upon  all  the  poor  souls  had  left  in 
the  world — their  individual  freedom.  He 
could  not  do  it,  and  yet  what  else  was 
there  to  do?  Ho  thought  of  his  forty 
cents,  his  only  available  assets  against 
this  heavy  arrear  of  pity  and  generosity, 
with  fury.  At  that  moment  the  philan- 
thropist without  resources,  the  Samari- 
tan without  his  flask  of  oil,  was  fairly 
dangerous  to  himself  from  this  terrible 
blocking  of  almost  abnormal  impulses  for 
good.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  die 
or  go  mad  if  he  could  not  do  something 
for  these  people.  He  cast  about  his  eyes. 
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like  a drowning  man,  and  he  saw  in  a 
field  on  the  left,  quite  a distance  away,  a 
small  house;  only  its  chimneys  were  visi- 
ble above  a gentle  slope.  A thought 
struck  him.  “ Wait  a moment,”  he  order- 
ed, and  leaped  the  stone  wall  and  ran 
across  the  field,  crunching  the  frozen 
herbage  until  his  footsteps  echoed  loudly. 
The  forlorn  family  watched  him.  It  was 
only  a short  time  before  he  returned.  He 
caught  up  the  second  little  girl  from  the 
groimd.  Come,”  cried  Carnes  in  an 
excited  voice.  Come.  Nobody  lives  in 
that  house  over  there!  I can  get  in! 
There  is  a shed  with  hay  in  it!  There’s  a 
fireplace ! There’s  plenty  of  wood  to 
pick  up  in  the  grove  behind  it ! Come !” 

His  tone  was  wild  with  elation.  Here 
was  something  which  could  be  done.  It 
was  small,  but  something.  The  others 
were  moved  by  his  enthusiasm.  Their 
faces  lightened.  The  father  caught  the 
youngest  child  from  the  grandmother; 
the  mother  took  the  eldest  by  the  hand. 
They  all  started,  the  old  grandmother 
outracing  them  with  a quick,  short- 
8tepi)ed  toddle  like  a child.  See  your 
mother  go,”  said  the  wife,  and  she  fairly 
laughed.  In  fact,  the  old  woman  was 
almost  at  her  last  gasp,  and  it  was  an 
extreme  effort  of  nature,  a final  spurt 
of  nerve  and  will. 

The  house  was  a substantial  cottage, 
in  fair  repair.  The  door  at  the  back  was 
unlocked.  Carnes  threw  it  oi)en,  and 
ushered  in  the  people  as  if  they  had  been 
his  guests.  A frightful  chill  struck  them 
as  they  entered.  It  was  much  colder  than 
outside,  wdth  a concentration  of  chill 
which  overwhelmed  like  an  actual  pres- 
ence of  wintry  death.  The  children,  all 
except  the  eldest  girl,  who  hugged  the 
doll  tightly,  and  whispered  to  her  not  to 
mind,  it  would  be  warm  pretty  soon,  be- 
gan to  cry  again.  This  was  a new  de- 
privation added  to  the  old.  They  had  ex- 
pected something  from  the  stranger,  and 
he  had  betrayed  them.  The  grandmother 
leaned  exhausted  against  the  wall;  her 
lips  moved,  but  nothing  could  be  heard. 
The  wife  caught  up  the  youngest  crying 
child  and  shook  her. 

‘‘Be  still,  will  you?”  she  said,  in  a 
furious  voice.  “ We’ve  got  enough  to 
put  up  with  without  your  bawling.” 
Then  she  kissed  and  fondled  it,  and  her 
own  tears  dropped  fast  on  its  wet  face. 


But  not  one  whit  of  Carnes’s  enthusi- 
asm abated.  He  beckoned  the  man,  who 
sprang  to  his  bidding.  They  brought 
wood  from  the  grove  behind  the  house. 
Carnes  built  a fire  on  the  old  hearth,  and 
he  found  some  old  boxes  in  the  little 
barn.  He  rigged  up  some  seats  with 
boards,  and  barrels  for  backs;  he  spread 
hay  on  the  boards  for  cushions.  The 
warmth  and  light  of  the  fire 'filled  the 
room.  All  of  a sudden  it  was  furnished 
and  inhabited.  Their  faces  began  to  re- 
lax and  lighten.  The  awful  blue  tints  of 
cold  gave  place  to  soft  rose  and  white. 
The  children  began  to  laugh. 

“ What  did  I tell  you  ?”  the  eldest  girl 
asked  the  doll,  and  she  danced  it  before 
the  ruddy  glow.  The  wife  bade  her  hus- 
band sit  with  his  lame  shoulder  next  the 
fire.  The  youngest  child  climbed  into 
her  grandmother’s  lap  again,  and  sat 
with  her  thumb  in  her  mouth  sur- 
veying the  fire.  She  was  hungry,  but 
she  sucked  her  own  thumb,  and  she  was 
warm.  The  old  woman  nodded  peace- 
fully. She  had  taken  off  her  bonnet,  and 
her  white  head  gleamed  with  a rosy  tint 
in  the  firelight. 

Carnes  was  radiant  for  a few  minutes. 
He  stood  surveying  the  transformation  he 
had  wrought.  “ Well,  now  this  is  bet- 
ter,” he  said,  and  he  laughed  like  a child. 
Then  suddenly  his  face  fell  again.  This 
was  not  a solution  of  the  problem.  He 
had  simply  stated  it.  There  was  no  food, 
there  was  no  permanent  shelter.  Then 
the  second  little  girl,  who  was  the  most 
delicate  and  nervous  of  them  all,  began 
to  cry  again.  “ I want  somefin  to  eat,” 
she  wailed.  Her  father,  who  had  been 
watching  them  with  as  much  delight  as 
Carnes,  also  experienced  a revulsion. 
Again  he  looked  at  Carnes. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  wife  in  a bitter  tone, 
“ here  is  a fire  and  a roof  over  us,  but 
we  may  get  turned  out  any  minute,  if 
anybody  sees  the  smoke  cornin’  out  of  the 
chimney,  and  there’s  nothin’  to  eat.” 

The  eldest  little  girl’s  lip  quivered. 
She  hugged  the  doll  more  closely. 

“ Don’t  cry,  and  you  shall  have  a piece 
of  cake  pretty  soon,”  she  whispered.  The 
man  continued  to  look  at  Carnes,  who 
suddenly  stood  straight  and  threw  up  his 
head  with  a resolute  look.  “ I’m  going, 
but  I will  come  back  very  soon,”  said  he, 
“ and  then  we’ll  have  sui)per.  Don’t 
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worry.  Put  enough  wood  on  the  fire  to 
keep  warm.”  Then  he  went  out. 

He  hurried  across  the  field  to  the  road 
under  the  lowering  quiet  of  the  gray  sky. 
His  resolve  was  stanch,  but  his  heart 
failed  him.  Again  the  agony  of  balked 
compassion  was  over  him.  He  looked 
ahead  over  the  reach  of  frozen  high- 
way without  a traveller  in  sight,  he  look- 
ed up  at  the  awful  winter  sky  threatening 
with  storm,  and  he  was  in  a mood  of 
blasphemy.  There  was  that  misery,  there 
was  he  with  the  willingness  to  relieve, 
and — forty  cents.  It  was  a time  when 
money  reached  a value  beyond  itself, 
when  it  represented  the  treasure  of 
heaven.  This  i)oor  forty  cents  would 
buy  bread,  at  least,  and  a little  milk. 
It  would  keep  them  alive  a few  hours, 
but  that  was  only  a part  of  the  diflSculty 
solved.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  they 
were  not  adequately  protected  against  it. 
There  were  an  old  woman  and  three  chil- 
dren. He  was  only  giving  them  the  most 
ephemeral  aid,  and  what  would  come  next  ? 

Carnes,  standing  there  in  the  road  all 
alone,  mechanically  thrust  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  for  the  feel  of  his  forty  cents; 
but  instead  of  putting  his  hand  in  his 
own  coat  pocket,  he  thrust  it  in  the  jKKjket 
of  the  overcoat  which  the  minister  in 
Sanderson  had  given  him.  He  pulled  out, 
instead  of  his  own  poor  old  wallet,  a pros- 
perous i)ortly  one  of  black  seal-skin.  He 
did  not  at  first  realize  what  it  meant. 
He  stood  staring  Tacuously.  Then  he 
knew.  The  minister  in  Sanderson  had 
left  his  own  wallet  in  the  overcoat  i)ocket. 
The  coat  was  one  which  he  had  been  wear- 
ing until  his  new  one  had  come  from  the 
tailor’s  the  day  before. 

Carnes  stood  gazing  at  this  pocket- 
book  ; then  he  slowly,  with  shaking  fingers, 
opened  it.  There  were  papers  which  he 
saw  at  a glance  were  valuable,  and  there 
was  a large  roll  of  bills.  Carnes  began 
counting  them  slowly.  He  sat  down  on 
the  stone  wall  the  while.  His  logs  trem- 
bled so  that  he  could  scarcely  stand. 
There  was  over  two  hundred  dollars  in 
bills  in  the  wallet.  Carnes  sat  awhile  re- 
garding the  bills.  A strange  expression 
was  coming  over  his  gentle,  scholarly, 
somewhat  weak  face — an  expression  evil 
and  unworthy  in  its  original  meaning, 
but,  as  it  were,  glorified  by  the  motive 
which  actuated  it.  The  man’s  face  be- 


came full  of  a most  angelic  greed  of 
money.  He  was  thinking  what  he  could 
do  with  only  a hundred  dollars  of  that 
other  man’s  money.  He  knew  with  no 
hesitation  that  he  would  run  to  Elmville, 
hire  a carriage,  take  the  distressed  family 
back  to  Sanderson  to  their  old  house, 
pay  the  rent  a month  in  advance,  pay 
their  debts,  get  the  stored  furniture,  help 
them  set  it  up,  give  them  money  to  buy 
fuel  and  provisions  for  the  month  before 
the  factory  reopened.  A hundred  dollars 
of  that  money  in  his  hand,  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  meant  respite  for  distress, 
which  would  be  like  a taste  of  heaven;  it 
meant  perhaps  life  instead  of  death;  it 
meant  perhaps  more  than  earthly  life, 
I)erhap8  spiritual  life,  to  save  this  family 
from  the  awful  test  of  despair. 

Carnes  separated  a hundred  dollars 
from  the  rest.  He  put  it  in  his  own  old 
wallet.  He  replaced  the  remainder  in  the 
minister’s,  and  he  went  on  to  Elmville. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  on  Christmas  eve 
before  Robinson  Carnes,  having  left  the 
Jarvis  family  reinstated  in  their  old 
home,  warmed  and  fed,  and  happier  per- 
haps than  they  had  ever  been  or  perhaps 
ever  would  be,  went  to  the  vestry  blazing 
with  light  in  which  the  Christmas  tree 
was  being  held.  He  stood  in  the  door 
and  saw  the  minister,  portly  and  smiling, 
seated  well  forward.  As  he  watched,  the 
minister’s  name  was  called,  and  he  re- 
ceived a package.  The  minister  was  a 
man  with  a wealthy  parish ; he  had,  more- 
over, money  of  his  own,  and  not  a large 
reputation  for  giving.  Carnes  reflected 
upon  this  as  he  stood  there.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  with  such  a man  his  chances  of 
mercy  were  small.  He  had  his  mind  steel- 
ed for  the  worst.  lie  considered,  as  he 
stood  there,  his  very  good  chance  of  ar- 
raignment, of  imprisonment.  It  may 
mean  State  prison  for  me,”  he  thought. 
Then  a wave  of  happiness  came  over  him. 
“ Anyway,”  he  told  himself,  “ they  have 
the  money.”  He  did  not  conceive  of  the 
possibility  of  the  minister  taking  away 
the  money  from  that  poverty  and  distress ; 
that  was  past  his  imagination.  “ They 
have  the  money,”  he  kept  repeating.  It 
also  occurred  to  him,  for  he  was  strong  in 
the  doctrines  of  his  church  creed,  that  he 
had  possibly  incurred  a heavier  than 
earthly  justice  for  his  deed ; and  then  he 
told  himself  again,  Well,  they  have  it.” 
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A mental  picture  of  the  family  in* 
warmth  and  comfort  in  their  home  came 
before  him,  and  while  he  reflected  upon 
theft  and  its  penalty,  he  smiled  like  an 
angel.  Presently  he  called  a little  boy 
near  by  and  sent  him  to  the  minister. 

‘‘Ask  Mr,  Abbott  if  he  will  please  see 
Mr.  Carnes  a moment,”  he  said.  “ Say 
he  has  something  important  to  tell  him.” 

Soon  the  boy  returned,  and  his  manner 
unconsciously  aped  Mr.  Abbot. 

“ Mr.  Abbot  says  he  is  sorry,  but  he  can- 
not leave  just  now,”  he  said.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  minister  wished  to  shake 
off  the  mendicant  of  his  holy  profession. 

Carnes  took  the  rebuff  meekly,  but  he 
bade  the  boy  wait  a moment.  He  took  a 
pencil  from  his  pocket  and  wrote  some- 
thing on  a scrap  of  paper.  He  wrote  this : 

“ I found  this  wallet  in  your  pocket  in 
the  coat  which  you  gave  me.  I have 
stolen  one  hundred  dollars  to  relieve  the 
necessities  of  a poor  family.  I await 
your  pleasure.  Robinson  Carnes.” 

The  boy  passed  up  the  aisle  with  the 
pocket-book  and  the  note.  Carnes,  watch- 
ing, saw  a sudden  convulsive  motion  of 
the  minister’s  shoulders  in  his  direc- 
tion, but  he  did  not  turn  his  head.  His 
name  was  called  again  for  a present 
as  the  boy  passed  down  the  aisle,  return- 
ing to  Carnes. 

Again  the  boy  unconsciously  aped  Mr. 
Abbot’s  manner  as  he  addressed  Carnes. 
It  was  conclusive,  coldly  disapproving, 
non-retali ative,  dismissing.  Carnes  knew 
the  minister,  and  he  had  no  doubt.  “ Mr. 
Abbot  says  that  he  has  no  need  to  see  you, 
that  you  can  go  when  you  wish,”  said  the 


boy.  Carnes  knew  that  he  was  quite  free, 
that  no  penalty  would  attach  to  his  theft. 

The  snow  had  begun  to  fall  as  Robin 
son  Carnes  took  his  way  out  of  Sanderson 
on  the  road  to  Elmville,  but  the  earth 
had  come  into  a sort  of  celestial  atmos- 
phere which  obliterated  the  storm  for 
human  hearts.  All  around  were  innocent 
happiness  and  festivity,  and  the  display 
of  love  by  loving  gifts.  The  poor  minister 
was  alone  on  a stormy  road  on  Christmas 
eve.  He  had  no  presentiment  of  anything 
bright  in  his  future : he  did  not  know  that 
he  was  to  find  an  asylum  and  a friend 
for  life  in  the  clergyman  in  the  town 
toward  which  his  face  was  set.  He  trav- 
elled on,  bending  his  shoulders  before  the 
sleety  wind.  Ilis  heart  was  heavier  and 
heavier  before  the  sense  of  his  own  guilt. 
He  felt  to  the  full  that  he  had  done  a 
great  wrong.  lie  had  stolen,  and  stolen 
from  his  benefactor.  He  had  taken  off 
the  minister’s  coat  and  laid  it  gently  over 
the  back  of  a settee  in  the  vestry  before 
he  left,  but  that  made  no  difference.  If 
only  he  had  not  stolen  from  the  man  who 
had  given  him  his  coat.  And  yet  he  al- 
ways had,  along  with  the  remorse,  that 
light  of  great  joy  which  could  not  be 
wholly  darkened  by  any  thought  of  self, 
when  he  reflected  upon  the  poor  family 
who  were  happy.  He  thought  that  possi- 
bly the  minister  had  in  reality  been  glad, 
although  he  condemned  him.  He  began 
to  love  him  and  thank  him  for  his  gen- 
erosity. He  pulled  his  thin  coat  closely 
around  him  and  went  on.  He  had  given 
the  last  gift  which  he  had  to  give — his 
own  honesty. 


Impatience 

BY  MILDRED  HOWELLS 

OH,  foolish  soul  that  could  not  watch  and  wait 
Fntil  the  bud  should  of  itself  unfold, 
Spreading  each  satin  petal  in  due  state. 

To  show  at  last  its  heart  of  virgin  gold! 

Oh,  foolish  fingers  that  could  tear  and  soil 
The  close-furled  petals,  seeking  to  disclose 
Their  precious  hoard  too  soon,  the  bud  you  spoil 
And  never  know  the  beauty  of  the  rose! 
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wore  eight  feet  thick  by  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen feet  high,  without  a break  from 
Tyne  to  Solway,  then  you  find  yourself 
in  a new  world  of  interest ; you  feel  your- 
self, ev^en  to-day,  more  than  one  thou- 
sand six  hundred  years  after  the  sentinels 
took  their  last  look  northward  and  the 
last  chariot  wheels  rattled  over  the  gate- 
way lintels,  a Roman  citizen, — a priv- 
ileged being;  those  few  strides  through  a 
gap  in  the  iron  masonry  have  brought 
you  within  the  pale,  and  all  around  now 
lie  the  littered  vestiges  of  the  Mother  of 
Empires,  the  signs  and  significances  of  a 
dead  life  that  was  as  splendid  in  its  ful- 
ness as  that  beyond  was  void  and  blank. 

It  is  a curious  arrangement,  this  of  the 
great  demarcation  which  Hadrian,  and 
Antoninus  Pius  after  him,  made  between 
the  empire  and  the  beyond,  and  its  plan  is 
eloquent  of  the  terms  on  which  the  con- 
querors held  Britain  for  the  four  hundred 
years  of  their  stay.  Briefly,  there  was  the 
tall  wall  to  the  north,  with  a ditch  ten 
feet  deep  outside.  Within  was  a narrow 
strip  of  land,  along  the  centre  of  which 
ran  the  military  road,  varying  from 
a few  hundred  yards  to  half  a mile  in 
width.  Its  southern  boundary  was  a tall 
earth  valhim,  originally  carrying  a pali- 
sade of  stakes,  and  a deep  and  broad  ditch 
again  outside  that.  Thus  the  great  fron- 
tier divide  was  guarded  against  the  open 
enmity  of  Piets  in  the  north  and  the 
dubious  loyalty  of  conquered  Britons  to 
the  south;  while  the  road,  protected  all 
the  way  and  with  its  ends  open  to  the  sea 
at  either  extremity,  would  have  enabled 
the  defenders  to  be  provisioned  even  if 
the  command  of  the  military  streets  ’’ 
coming  up  from  York  or  Chester  had 
been  temporarily  lost.  And  that  narrow 
strip  of  fell  country,  with  utter  solitudes 
on  both  sides  of  it,  must  once  have  been 
teeming  from  end  to  end  with  imperial 
life.  No  part  of  it  could  have  been  un- 
occupied without  endangering  the  whole. 
There  must  have  been  a garrison  of  at 
least  20,000  men,  without  counting  wo- 
men and  camp-followers,  year  after  year 
here  on  the  northern  mosses,  and  this 
garrison  consisted  in  the  main  of  colonial 
troops  of  the  empire.  Asturians,  Bata- 
vians, Tungrians,  Gauls,  Dalmatians, 
Thracians,  — even  Moors  and  Africans 
came  to  hold  Rome’s  outermost  line 
against  the  barbarian;  she  set  them  al- 


ternately to  prevent  conspiracy  amongst 
them  in  those  four-mile  camps,  of  which 
foundations  still  remain  along  the  side 
of  the  central  roadway.  They  brought 
their  women  and  children  with  them, 
their  weapons  and  gods,  and,  held  together 
by  an  admixture  of  veteran  legionaries 
from  Tiber,  and  under  the  stern  rule  of 
grim  old  fighters  like  Lollius  Urbicus  and 
Marcellus  Ulpius,  they  must  have  made 
as  polyglot,  as  striking,  a military  colony 
there  on  the  farthest  rim  of  the  empire 
as  any  history  knows  of. 

How  they  must  have  suflFered!  How 
they  must  have  cursed  the  emperor  and 
all  his  deities  during  the  wild  northern 
winters  when  the  barren  fells  for  illim- 
itable distances  before  and  behind  were 
sheathed  in  snow,  and  the  stinging  north- 
ern blast  sang  out  of  the  Pictish  forests ! 
What  wild  fights  those  must  have  been 
which  have  left  their  mark  in  over- 
thrown spaces  of  the  wall,  and  the  red 
flush  still  shining,  after  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  on  the  gateways  and 
northern  approaches  of  burnt  Pretori  an 
houses ! Of  them,  all  we  know  is  a chance 
allusion  here  and  there  in  the  classic 
writers,  and  the  infinitely  more  graphic 
memorials  of  the  wall  itself.  Yet  these 
latter,  if  legitimate  fancy  may  fill  in 
the  gaps  of  established  fact,  are  enough 
to  make  a volume.  From  the  time  when 
Hadrian  came  in  person,  and  metaphor- 
ically, if  not  actually,  traced  out  the 
course  of  the  famous  defence  with  his 
sword-point  in  the  green  Northumberland 
sward,  to  the  black  night  of  terror  and 
confusion  four  hundred  years  later  when 
the  deserted  mercenaries  of  Rome  threw 
all  they  valued  or  reverenced  into  the 
well  at  Procolitia  and  fled  south,  with 
the  victorious  barbarian  at  their  heels, 
every  step  in  that  splendid  chapter  of 
defiance  can  be  traced. 

He  who  loves  these  things  can  to-day 
see  on  the  old  quarry-sides  the  roughly 
chipped  names  of  the  soldiers  who  worked 
them.  They  are  immortal,  those  gallant, 
brass-bound  loafers  who  sat  on  the  ledges 
and  gossiped  as  they  eat  their  black 
bread  and  vegetables,  or  scratched  those 
names  on  the  barbarian  cliff  while  they 
waited  the  slow  coming  of  the  stone- 
carts.  And  all  along  the  lonely  hill  moor- 
lands, now  lost  in  coppices  of  fir  and 
alder,  now  dipping  out  of  sight  for  the 
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moment  in  the  valley,  and  then  shining 
in  the  sun  again  on  a far-away  hill-top, 
is  the  rampart  they  built, — working  like 
the  scriptural  masons,  with  trowel  in 
hand  and  sword  by  side.  Nothing  turned 
them  from  the  line  they  had  chosen. 
When  the  great  north,  foss  came  to  soft 
land,  it  was  well  and  good:  they  dug  it 
ten  feet  deep  and  forty  wide.  When  it 
followed  the  wall  up  the  steep  hill-side 
and  came  to  solid  black  rock  as  hard  as 
the  nether  millstone,  it  was  well  and  good 
again:  they  still  hewed  and  hammered 
it  out  ten  feet  deep  and  forty  wide!  The 
wall  that  rose  above  was  equally  the  work 
of  those  indomitable  soldier-masons,  and 
here  and  there  a tablet  is  inlet,  declaring 
with  legitimate  pride  that  so  many  paces 
to  left  or  right  had  been  erected  by  such 
and  such  a cohort. 

But  it  is  of  course  in  the  four-mile 
camps  that  the  human  interest  is  the 
keenest.  As  you  wander  amongst  those 
many,  acre  enclosures  of  gray  ruins,  the 
larks  rise  singing  out  of  the  roofless 
chamber, — all  its  alcoves  facing  south  to 
catch  the  scanty  rays  of  northern  sun- 
shine,— where  doubtless  my  lady  Fabina 
plaited  her  black  hair,  the  while  bemoan- 
ing the  fate  that  had  married  her  to 
an  exiled  soldier.  The  mountain-hares 
amble  about  the  paved  forum  where 
Severus  perhaps  took  counsel  with  his 
captains  on  the  eve  of  that  expedition 
which  taught  him  the  hopelessness  of 
chasing  naked  savages  over  hills  covered 
in  blue  mist.  In  the  gangways  of  the 
gates  the  ruts  are  still  deep  where  they 
were  worn  by  the  chariot  wheels,  and  the 
lintels  by  the  guard-houses  still  bear  the 
marks  worn  when  Asturian  or  Gaul- 
ish sentinels  sharpened  sword  and  spear 
upon  them. 

Above  all,  it  is  the  inscribed  altars 
which  bear  evidence  to  the  life  of  that 
strange  and  solitary  garrison.  The  bless- 
ing of  the  antiquarian  is  upon  them  for 


their  piety  and  the  way  they  recorded 
at  the  footstools  of  the  gods  every  emo- 
tion of  love,  or  hope,  or  accomplishment. 
Here  we  have  the  hunters  of  Banna  ded- 
icating a stone  to  the  jolly  wood  - god 
Silvanus  for  his  help  with  boar  and  deer 
in  the  forest  of  modern  Gilsland,  and 
there  another  in  laudation  of  an  em- 
peror newly  come  to  the  purple.  Tlie 
captain  who  had  accomplished  a dan- 
gerous mission  thus  commemorates  his 
return;  the  master  mourns  a faithful 
slave,  and  the  husband  grieves  for  a de- 
parted wife.  Nothing  indeed  is  more 
striking  than  the  testimony  of  these  altars 
to  the  keen  personal  affections  which  har- 
bored under  the  iron  fronts  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  ancient  world.  Amongst  the 
clash  of  arms  and  the  tireless  struggle 
for  dominion  everywhere  you  find  these 
strong  soldiers  dropping  into  tenderness, 
for  a moment,  ovei*  some  grief  that  is  as 
recognizable  to-day  as  when  a thousand 
years  ago  it  unnerved  a vigorous  arm 
and  spoiled  the  fruits  of  victory.  Now 
it  is  a tribune  spending  two  months’  pay, 
where  pay  was  scarce  and  scanty,  to  erect 
a memorial  to  his  little  daughter  of 
twelve  years  old;  and  there  again  Barate 
the  Palmyrene  commemorates  the  vir- 
tues of  his  Catuallaunian  wife  in  an  in- 
scription of  infinite  pathos.  There  it  is 
all  on  that  one  slab:  slave  at  first,  then 
wife  in  Gaul,  deity  in  Britain,  — and 
then  the  Latin  ends  suddenly  with  an 
exclamation  in  Palmyrene,  Alas  for 
Barate.”  Were  those  the  last  words  of 
the  fair  southern  girl  as  she  turned  her 
face  to  the  wall  and  died  of  the  bitter 
northern  winter?  We  can  but  guess. 
Alas,  indeed,  Barate!  The  eyes  of  the 
modem  smart  in  sympathy  with  that 
long  dead  grief  of  yours,  and  he  prays, 
as  he  turns  to  other  things,  almost  as  fer- 
vently as  you  did,  that  the  gods  of  the 
shades  to  whom  you  commended  her  were 
good  to  your  Catuallaunian! 
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BY  ARTHUR  COLTON 


THE  THEORY  OF  ZONES 

STANTON,  the  electrical 

told  us  this  i)l('asant  story  of  tlio 
cruise  of  the  Viojrffa,  and  called  it 
the  Little  Cruise,  because  he  was  not 
with  her  on  the  lon^rer  cruises  followine:. 
Me  told  it  in  the  sj)rin^  sunlij»ht  on  the 
wharf  beside  Batcjnan’s  Slip,  where  fat, 
black,  and  lazy  ships,  far-sea  travellers, 
come  up  by  Sandy  Hook  to  discharjire 
themselves  of  responsibility  and  to  slwp 
at  their  docks. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  tropic  and 
temperate  zones,' ^ he  was  sayinji:,  “ to  en- 
tertain and  supplement  each  other.  They 
trade  exi)oriences,  like  crude  rubber  for 
s(‘wing-machines,  to  the  profit  of  both 
parties.  Put  them  together,  and  there 
arises  in  the  mind  of  each  a sense  of 
restful  and  romantic  joy.  Providence 
has.  supplied  the  need  of  man  for  per- 
manent astonishment  by  a trifling  grada- 
tion of  heat,  so  that  when  either  shall 
feel  the  need  for  the  miraculous  and  in- 
congruous, it  has  only  to  And  the  other. 

“ I pointed  this  out  to  Mrs.  Mink,  who 
owiK'd  the  Vlolrffn, — or  rather  to  Mrs. 
Coe,  who  was  Mrs.  Mink's  aunt, — that 
sailing  in  the  tropics  was  only  falling  in 
with  this  arrang(‘ment  of  Providence,  and 
she  was  pleased  to  hear  it;  for  she  some- 
times felt  scruides  of  conscience  about  so 
going  on  the  loose,  ungoverned  seas  of 
lazy  climates:  it  sometimes  seemed  to  her 
lax  and  disordmfly;  but  if  it  could  be 
attached  to  Providence  in  that  way,  it 
made  lier  feel  more  comfortable.  And 
she  had  so  much  natural  tranquillity 
that  it  seemed  an  honor  to  contribute 
to  her  iK'ace  of  mind.’’ 

IT 

I)R.  I I.S WATER 

I fell  sick  of  y(‘llow  f(‘ver  in  the  city 
of  Portate,  South  America.  I came  up 


to  recover  at  Nassau,  which  is  a town  in 
the  Bahamas.  In  the  West  Indies  they 
call  any  kind  of  sickness  a ^ fever,’  to 
save  trouble,  and  then  bury  you  with  as 
little  trouble  as  possible. 

l^ut  Nassau  is  a healthy  place,  run- 
ning up  the  side  of  a blufF,  and  over- 
looking an  enclosi^l  harbor,  blue  and 
dimi)led  and  happy.  Tliere,  too,  I fell 
into  the  hands  of  one  Dr.  Ulswater,  who 
would  take  me  with  him,  for  the  health 
of  the  body,  to  lie  on  tlie  rocks  and  watch 
him  search  in  the  shoals  for  small  cuttle- 
fish. He  used  a three-pronged  spear  to 
stir  tliem  out  of  the  lairs,  and  a long 
knife  to  put  into  their  vital  points.  It 
took  skilful  surgery  to  find  their  vital 
points.  They  waved  and  slapped  their 
wild,  blistered  arms  around  his  neck  and 
shoulders,  while  he  poked  placidly  into 
their  vitalit.v;  and  so,  bc'ing  entertained 
and  happ.v,  I recovered  from  yellow  fever. 

Dr.  Ulswater  was  a large,  bushy  man 
in  the  prime  of  a varied  life.  He  was 
born  an  American,  had  studied  in  Ger- 
man univei‘siti(‘s,  practised  medicine  in 
Italy  and  afterward  in  Singapore,  and 
one  of  his  hobbies  was  South-American 
archa'ology.  He  owikhI  a silver-mine  in 
Nevada,  and  kept  a sort  of  residence  in 
New  York  at  this  time,  and  was  collect- 
ing specimens  for  a N(»w  England  mu- 
seum. So  that  he  was  wliat  you  might 
call  a distributed  man,  for  he  had  been 
in  most  countries  of  the  globe;  yet  was 
not  a ‘ globe-trot t('r,’  but  rather  a floater, 
— in  a manner  resembling  sea- weed,  that 
drifts  from  place  to  place,  but  wherever 
it  drifts  or  clings  is  tramiuil  and  accom- 
modating. And  he  seemed  to  me  suitable 
to  tlie  tropics  and  the  seas, — large,  easy, 
and  warm  of  body;  of  a learning  like 
the  sea,  mysterious  and  bottomless;  of  a 
mind  luxuriously  fertile,  but  somewhat 
ungoverned.  His  idioms  were  mixed, 
his  conversatioTis  opaleseent.  His  only 
criticism  of  himself  was  that  he  had  not 
personality  enough. 
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man  stood  up  under  the  awninp:  and  came 
over  to  the  rail.  I asked  if  we  might 
c?ome  aboard,  and  the  doctor  grumbled  at 
me  in  disgust, — something  about  ‘ friz- 
zle-brained women.’ 

“ ‘ Of  course  you  can,’  sh(‘  said,  de- 
cisively. ‘ Wait  till  they  bring  the  steps,’ 
and  disappeared. 

‘^^ITah!’  he  said,  ‘steps!  And  a Mid- 
dle West  accent ! Very  good.’ 

“ We  went  aboard,  leaving  the  negro 
in  his  boat,  and  under  the  striped  awning 
made  the  acciuaintance  of  Mrs.  Mink  and 
Mrs.  Coe,  and  a stout  sailing-master,  Cap- 
lain  Jansen.’’ 

ni 

.MRS.  MIXK  AM)  MRS.  (’OK 

“ Mrs.  Mink  was  a pleasant-looking  wo- 
man, though  somewhat  thin,  and  with 
sliarp  gray  eyes.  She  wore  a plain,  neat 
black  dr(*ss,  such  ns  a self-respecting 
woman  might  wear  to  church  in  some 
village  or  small  inland  city.  Mrs.  Coe 
had  white  hair.  She  laid  down  her 
knitting  and  gaz('d  at  us  benevolently 
through  her  spectacles.  A large  flowered 
rug  covered  the  dec'k,  a round  mahogany 
table  in  the  middle  of  it.  There  were  a 
hammock  and  a number  of  upholstered 
chairs,  each  with  a doily  on  the  back  of 
it.  Two  work-baskets  stood  on  the  ta- 
ble, brimming  with  sewing  materials.  A 
white  crocheted  shawl  hung  on  the  back 
of  Mrs.  Coe’s  chair. 

“ The  scene  wakened  sle(^)ing  associa- 
tions of  mine.  Just  such  a shawl  my 
grandmother  used  to  wear  in  Vermont, 
just  such  doilies  were  on  her  rocking- 
chairs,  just  such  a flowered  carpet  was  in 
her  parlor,  and  so  she  used  to  look  at  me 
benevolently.  An  aunt,  too,  I once  had 
who  dressed  like  Mrs.  Mink,  but,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  w^as  not  so  agree- 
able to  look  at. 

“ That  weird  glistening  sea  garden  of 
coral  and  purple  feathers  and  improbable 
fish  was  fresh  in  my  mind,  with  Dr.  Cls- 
water’s  talk,  both  undomestic,  paradox- 
ical, and  showing  coloivd  objects  slum- 
berously  afloat  in  a transparent  and  de- 
luding element.  The  wide  blue  harbor; 
the  steep  white  town  buried  in  tropical 
foliage;  the  big  spruce  yacht,  too,  the  red- 
bearded  Swede  Jansen,  and  the  crew  in 
flat  caps  and  jumpers — all  these  b(dong- 
ed  to  the  world  as  I had  known  it  of  later 


years.  With  the  line  of  the  awning  came 
the  abrupt  change, — the  flowered  carpet, 
the  (Centre  table,  the  doilies,  the  provin- 
cial fcmiinine  touch.  Wall  - paper  was 
lacking,  and  green  curtains  and  pink 
paper  lamp-shade,  the  insipid  and  care- 
fully framed  print,  and  the  black  stove; 
hut  Mrs.  Mink  anej.  Mrs.  Coe  seemc^l 
to  have  made  themselves  at  home,  so 
far  as  th(*y  were  able,  and  the  effect 
certainly  was  homelike. 

“ All  this  while  Mrs.  Coe  looked  benev- 
olent and  Mrs.  Mink  critical,  and  Dr. 
riswater  was  introducing  himself  and 
me.  Presently  I was  sitting  by  Mrs. 
Coe,  and  pouring  into  her  motherly  sym- 
pathefic  car  my  story,  even  my  griefs  and 
ambitions,  tcmipted  by  the  associations. 
It  seemed  comforting  and  healing.  It 
was  interrui)t(Ml  by  my  becoming  aware 
that  Mrs.  Mink  was  telling  Dr.  Ulswater 
her  story. 

“ It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Mink  and  Mrs. 
Coc  came  from  the  town  or  small  city 
of  Potterville,  Ohio,  whose  aspect  might 
be  inferred  and  pictured — a half-dozen 
brick  busiiK^ss  blocks,  a railway  station, 
a dozen  churches,  dusty  streets,  board 
sidewalks,  maples  for  shade  trees — mainly 
young  and  unhealthy, — clapboarded  frame 
h(»uses  with  narrow  piazzas,  a thin,  mo- 
notonous current  of  social  talk,  a limited 
and  local  existence. 

“ Until  the  year  before,  the  fortunes  of 
Mrs.  Mink  and  Mrs.  Coe  had  hardly  led 
either  of  them  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
State,  nor  away  from  Potterville  for  more 
than  a few  days.  Mrs.  Coe  had  lived 
many  years  with  Mrs.  Mink. 

“Mr.  Mink,  a silent,  plodding  man,  a 
banker,  counted  a well-to-do  citizen,  but 
not  suspected  of  unusual  wealth,  died  the 
year  before  of  a natural  and  normal  sick- 
ness. There  must  have  been  a secretive 
element  in  him,  something  now  forever 
unexplained.  He  had  sat  at  his  desk  in 
his  bank.  Away  from  the  bank  he  liad 
nevi^r  alliuh'd  to  business.  He  had  not 
liked  any  habits  to  be  altered.  No  one 
in  Potterville,  not  the  bank  cashier  nor 
Mrs.  Mink,  suspected  that  Potterville 
harbored  a millionaire.  But  when  Mrs. 
Mink  found  herself  a widow  of  extensive 
and  varied  wealth,  she  set  h(n*self,  with 
Mrs.  Co(‘’s  help,  to  consider  the  situation. 
So  far  the  story  was  in  part  inferential. 
Mrs.  ^link  s])oke  with  some  reserve. 
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miracle  of  tlu?  world.  For  everywhere 
two  miracles  confront  each  other,  the 
visible  world  and  the  soul  of  man  be- 
holding it,  but  custom  and  usage  are 
blinding;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  you  get 
used  to  a thing,  the  more  you  don’t  see  it.’ 

Mrs.  Mink  nodded.  Mrs.  Coe  laid 
down  her  knitting. 

‘ The  soul  of  the  heathen,’  continued 
Dr.  Ulswater,  musing,  ‘ and  that  of  the 
missionary  are  both  remarkable.’  Mrs. 
Mink  looked  suspicious;  but  he  continued, 
musing:  ^ There  is  an  insurrection  in 
Haiti,  and  a mountain  blowing  up  in 
Peru.  Ten  thousaml  miles  from  there  is 
a large  brown  idol  that  I know,  sitting 
in  the  woods  in  Sumatra,  with  green  jade 
(\ves  and  silver  finger-nails.  And  it’s  all 
turned  over  once  a day.’ 

“ Something  about  Mrs.  Mink,  self- 
contained,  quiet,  and  decisive,  looking 
at  him  with  shrewd,  unbewildered  eyes, 
seemed  to  rouse  him  to  conversation ; or 
else  he  had  an  object  in  being  entertain- 
ing. Captain  Jansen  and  two  or  three 
blue-capped  sailors  were  near,  and  stood 
at  the  corner  of  the  cabin  listening,  while 
he  talked  on,  until  the  tide  ran  out  and 
the  sun  set,  and  Mrs.  Mink  said,  ‘Now 
you’ll  stay  to  tea,’  so  decisively  that  we 
stayed  to  tea. 

“ In  the  cabin  were  green  curtains  and 
l)i]ik  lamp-shade,  wall-paper  and  framed 
prints,  a radiator,  biscuits,  cake,  pre- 
serves, an  Irish  servant-girl,  and  Mrs. 
Mink  and  Mrs.  Coe  at  home.  Mrs.  Mink 
was  thoughtful. 

“‘Do  you  have  to  collect  cuttle-fish?’ 
she  asked  at  last. 

“‘I?  No.  I (k3  what  I like.  Why?’ 
Dr.  ITlswater’s  innocence  of  manner  was 
perhaps  too  elaborate.  ‘ My  young  friend 
must  not  go  back  to  his  job  for  some 
weeks  in  South  America,  for  he  is  not 
yet  a grizzly-bear.  He  is  languid  like 
a jelly-fish.’ 

“ ‘ Well,  I shouldn’t  dare  ask  any  one 
away  from  business.  But  we  have  a spare 
room.  Aunt  Coe  and  I would  be  pleased 
if  you  and  Mr.  Stanton  would  visit  us. 
It  would  be  a great  help,  if  you  aren’t 
too  busy.’ 

“ Mrs.  Coe  beamed  on  me  bimevolently. 
Her  eyes  shone  with  the  roused  instincts 
of  compassion. 

“‘We  are  your  grateful  guests,’  said 
Dr.  L^lswatcr,  i*laburate]y. 


“ When  we  came  to  go,  the  sulky  negro 
and  his  boat  had  disappeared.  Captain 
Jansen  oflPered  to  take  us  ashore.  Dr. 
Ulswater  bundled  up  his  cuttle-fish.  Mrs. 
Mink  said, 

“ ‘ He’s  dreadfully  untidy.’ 

“‘Admirable!’  cried  Dr.  Ulswater 
again.  ‘ It’s  a select  word,  a creative 
description!  He’s  a regular  litter.  His 
very  vital  point  is  loose.’ 

“ We  slid  away  in  the  starlight. 

“‘What  personality!’  muttered  Dr. 
Ulswater.  ‘What  point  of  view!  Un- 
tidy ! The  very  word ! She  buys  a steam- 
yacht,  furnishes  it  in  the  style  of  Potter- 
ville,  Ohio,  and  starts  off  to  examine  For- 
eign Missions.  Why,  sure!  That’s  easy!’ 

“Captain  Jansen  chuckled:  ‘I  see 
men  try  sheat  her  more’n  once,  but  they 
don’t.  She  have  a head.’ 

“I  was  thinking  of  the  years  gone  when 
I lived  with  my  grandmother  in  Vermont.” 

IV 

THE  THIKTY  PATRIOTS 

“ We  left  Nassau  the  following  morn- 
ing. On  the  third  day  we  passed  the 
Inaguas  and  sighted  Tortuga.  They  were 
days  rich  with  the  tropical  outpourings 
of  Dr.  Ulswater,  into  whose  warm  Gulf 
Stream  of  conversation  Mrs.  Mink  now 
and  then  dropped  cool  comments  and 
punctuations  that  excited  his  luxuriant 
praise.  What  Mrs.  Mink  thought  of  Dr. 
Ulswater  was  not  so  clear.  Mrs.  Coe  and 
I fell  into  the  peace  of  great  friendship. 

“ The  green  cliffs  of  Haiti  overhung  a 
white  surf  and  the  lapping  mouths  of 
half -submerged  caves  below;  above  was 
the  tangle  of  the  forest,  great  pendent 
leaves,  sweeping  and  coiling  creepers.  It 
was  the  hot  morning  of  the  fourth  day. 
There  was  a thin,  shining  mist  about, 
and  Dr.  Ulswater  quoted: 

. . . soft  and  purple  mist 
Like  a vaporous  amethyst, 

....  red  and  golden  vines 
Piereing  with  their  trellised  lines 
The  rough  dark-skirted  wilderness. 

‘Vaporous  amethyst!  Gaseous  spirit  of 
jewel!  Ah,  Mrs.  Mink!  Lyric  poetry,  is 
it  not  a religion  ?’ 

“ Mrs.  Mink  shook  her  head. 

“‘You  see  a distinction.  You  are 
right.  You  would  say,  in  the  worship 
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Under  the  spell  of  Dr.  Ills  water’s 
powerful  drops  the  twenty  - five  stared, 
grunted,  fell  back,  twitching,  kicking, 
astonished,  breathing  in  snorts.  Glass 
and  china  crashed  on  the  deck.  One 
staggered  up  with  a yell  and  dropped 
again.  One  rolled  half  across  the  flow- 
ered carpet.  The  Commodore  struggled 
for  an  instant  with  his  tasselled  sword, 
and  subsided,  muttering.  The  long  rows 
of  limp  and  ragged  men,  of  black  faces 
and  open  mouths,  were  ghastly  and  still. 
A gun  was  discharged  on  the  war-ship. 

“ ‘ Tie  them  up !’  cried  Mrs.  Mink  from 
the  cabin. 

‘‘  ^ Yes,  yes.’  Dr.  TJlswater  turned 
about,  beaming.  ‘ A remarkable  opiate, 
that  I I always  said  so,’  and  pulled  out 
his  note-book: 

“ ‘ On  two  of  the  subjects  evidently 
painful  in  action — ten  to  twenty  seconds 
— per  man  three  grains — muscular  con- 
tractions, followed  by  total  relaxation 
and  coma — in  case  observed  dissolved  in 
solution  of  coffee — Remarkable!’ 

'^‘Tie  them  up!’  cried  Mrs.  Mink. 

“‘Yes,  yes!’  murmured  Dr.  Ulswater. 

“ Captain  Jansen,  with  his  man,  came 
back  and  reported  that  his  cases  had  been 
disorderly.  One  of  them  had  discharged 
liis  gun  and  fallen  down  the  gangway. 

“ We  carried  them,  one  by  one,  to  the 
boats,  laboring  fiercely,  tugging  back  and 
forth  across  a hot  and  slowly  heaving 
stretch  of  water.  Some  of  them  were 
stirring  and  made  a deal  of  noise. 

“ The  last  boat-load  was  gone.  Dr. 
in s water  and  I came  back  under  the  awn- 
ing. Mrs.  Coe  and  Norah  were  washing 
dishes  in  the  cabin,  Mrs.  Mink  sweeping 
the  deck  with  a broom.  The  guns  lay 
along  the  scuppers.  She  stopped  and 
lifted  a troubled  face. 

“‘Will  it  do  them  any  harm?’ 

“ Dr.  Ulswater  seemed  subdued : ‘ It 
will  make  them  sick — at  the  stomach. 
Otherwise,  a moral  effect  — you  would 
say,  a moral  lesson.’ 

“ ‘ I should  think  as  much !’  she  said, 
sweeping  vigorously.  ‘ That  impudent 
])arber’s  pole!  Did  he  want  to  be  Presi- 
dent ?’ 

“ ‘ T understood  he  had  ambitions.’ 

“She  hesitated  again:  ‘Do  you  think 
the  revolution  ought  to  succeed,  if  their 
government  is  very  bad?  Or  would  it 
be  better  to  stop  it?’ 


“Dr.  Ulswater  gasped  again,  but  re- 
covered himself,  and  brought  his  mind 
back  to  gravity  and  consideration : ‘ My 
observation  has  been  that,  though  tropical 
governments  are  sometimes  objectionable, 
these  frequent  violences  seldom  improve 
them,  and  create  distress.  I think  it  is 
generally  more  benevolent  to  back  the 
existing  state  of  things.’ 

“‘Oh!  Then  I think  Captain  Jansen 
had  better  tie  something  to  the  other 
ship,  so  that  we  can  pull  it  after  us  and 
give  it  to  the  other  people.  Anyway,’  she 
ended,  sharply,  ‘ I’m  sure  that  conceited 
thing  would  make  a bad  President.’ 

“ It  was  high  noon  when  we  steered 
away  for  Cape  Haitien,  towing  the  war- 
ship. On  shore  two  or  three  revolution- 
ists were  climbing  a gulley  in  the  cliffs. 
Others  were  sousing  their  heads  in  the 
surf.  More  of  them  seemed  to  be  still 
sick  or  drowsy.  Mrs.  Mink  and  Mrs.  Coe 
went  to  take  naps.  Dr.  Ulswater  and  I 
leaned  against  the  rail.  Captain  Jansen 
edged  toward  us. 

My,  my!’  he  whispered,  ‘ vas  a risky 
trick,’  rubbed  his  beard  a moment,  shook 
his  head  thoughtfully,  and  went  forward. 
Dr.  Ulswattn*  pressed  his  handkerchief  to 
his  wet  forehead.  The  heat  was  great. 

“ ‘ My  friend,’  he  said,  solemnly,  ‘ this 
is  remarkable.  Personality  to — a — ^burn. 
Captured  by  desperate  insurrectionists, 
she  demands  knock-out  drops.  She  puts 
them  to  sleep  with  a coffee-pot,  and  bun- 
dles them  ashore.  And  yet,  why  not? 
She  balances  the  issue  of  a people,  tows 
off  a war-ship,  and  squelches  a re\’olu- 
tion.  Why  not  ?” 

V 

REriTRRixr;  to  tiik  theory  of  zones 

“ We  Avere  nearing  Portate,  and  the 
time  was  toward  the  end  of  November. 
I never  wanted  less  to  go  back  to  Por- 
tate. In  the  land  of  steadfast  people 
now  the  hoar-frost  would  be  on  the  grass, 
the  wind  in  the  yellow  corn-stalks,  the 
good  folk  gathering  to  their  annual  feast 
of  gratitude,  far  away  from  lazy,  swing- 
ing seas.  Old  women  with  white  hair  and 
knitting,  old  men  w-alking  with  canes, 
pink-cheeked  girls  and  big-handed  men, 
children  storming  the  banisters, — they 
would  all  be  there. 

“ ‘ Wh(*n  n chicken  drinks,’  said  Dr. 
Ulswater,  ‘ he  lifts  his  head  and  thanks 
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Lady  Rose’s  Daughter 

BY  MRS,  HUMPHRY  WARD 

PART  X 


CHAPTER  XIX 

The  train  was  speeding  through  the 
forest  country  of  Chantilly.  A pale 
moon  had  risen,  and  beneath  its 
light  the  straight  forest  roads,  intermi- 
nably long,  stretched  into  the  distance; 
the  vaporous  masses  of  young  and  bud- 
ding trees  hurried  past  the  eye  of  the 
traveller;  so  also  the  white  hamlets,  al- 
ready dark  and  silent;  the  stations  with 
their  lights  and  figures;  the  great  wood- 
piles  beside  the  line. 

Dclafield  in  his  second-class  carriage 
sat  sleepless  and  erect.  The  night  was 
bitterly  cold.  He  wore  the  light  over- 
coat in  which  he  had  left  the  Hotel  du 
Rhin  that  afternoon  for  a stroll  before 
dinner,  and  had  no  other  wrap  or  cover- 
ing. But  he  felt  nothing,  was  conscious 
of  nothing,  but  the  rushing  current  of 
his  own  thoughts. 

The  events  of  the  two  preceding  days, 
the  meaning  of  them,  the  significance  of 
his  own  action  and  its  consequences — it 
was  with  these  materials  that  his  mind 
dealt  perpetually,  combining,  interpret- 
ing, deducing,  now  in  one  way,  now  in 
another.  His  mood  contained  both  ex- 
citement and  dread.  But  with  a main 
temper  of  calmness,  courage,  invincible 
determination,  these  elements  did  not  at 
all  interfere. 

The  day  before,  he  had  left  London 
with  his  cousins  the  Duke  of  Chudleigh 
and  young  Lord  Elmira,  the  invalid  boy. 
They  were  bound  to  Paris  to  consult  a 
new  doctor,  and  Jacob  had  offered  to  con- 
vey them  there.  In  spite  of  all  tHe  ap- 
paratus of  servants  and  couriers  with 
which  they  were  surrounded,  they  always 
seemed  to  him  on  their  journeys  a sin- 
gularly lonely  and  hapless  pair;  and  he 
knew  that  they  leant  upon  him  and  prized 
his  company. 

On  the  way  to  Paris,  at  the  Calais 
buffet,  he  had  noticed  Henry  Wark worth, 


and  had  given  him  a passing  nod.  It  had 
been  understood  the  night  before  in  Heri- 
bert  Street  that  they  would  both  be  cross- 
ing on  the  morrow. 

On  the  following  day  — the  day  of 
Julie’s  journey — Delafield,  who  was  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  return  of  his  two 
companions  from  their  interview  with 
the  great  physician  they  were  consult- 
ing, was  strolling  up  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
just  before  luncheon,  when  outside  the 
Hotel  Mirabeau  he  ran  into  a man, 
whom  he  immediately  perceived  to  be 
Warkworth. 

Politeness  involved  the  exchange  of  a 
few  sentences,  although  a secret  antago- 
nism between  the  two  men  had  revealed 
itself  from  the  first  day  of  their  meeting 
in  Lady  Henry’s  drawing-room.  Each 
word  of  their  short  conversation  rang 
clearly  through  Delafield’s  memory. 

You  are  at  the  ‘ Rhin  ’?”  said  Wark- 
worth. 

Yes — for  a couple  more  days.  Shall 
we  meet  at  the  Embassy  to-morrow  ?” 

No.  I dined  there  last  night.  My 
business  here  is  done.  I start  for  Rome 
to-night.” 

Lucky  man ! They  have  put  on  a new 
fast  train,  haven’t  they?” 

Yes.  You  leave  the’  Gare  de  Lyon  at 
7.15,  and  you  are  at  Rome,  the  second 
morning,  in  good  time.” 

“Magnificent!  Why  don’t  we  all  rush 
south?  Well,  good-by  again, — and  good 
luck!” 

They  touched  hands  perfunctorily,  and 
parted. 

This  happened  about  midday.  While 
Delafield  and  his  cousin  were  lunching, 
a telegram  from  the  Duchess  of  Crow- 
b'^^ough  was  handed  to  Jacob.  He  had 
wired  to  her  early  in  the  morning  to  ask 
for  the  <»ddress  in  Paris  of  an  old  friend 
of  his,  who  was  also  a cousin  of  hers. 
The  telegram  contained : 
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**  36  Avenue  Friedland.  Lord  Lacking- 
ton  heart  attack  this  morning.  Dying. 
Has  asked  urgently  for  Julie-  Blanche 
Moffatt  detained  Florence  by  daughter’s 
illness.  All  circumstances  most  sad. 
Woman  Heribert  Street  gave  me  Bruges 
address.  Have  wired  Julie  there.” 

The  message  set  vibrating  in  Dela- 
field’s  mind  the  tender  memory  which 
already  existed  there  of  his  last  talk 
with  Julie,  of  her  strange  dependence 
and  gentleness,  her  haunting  and  plead- 
ing i)ersonality.  He  hoped  with  all  his 
heart  she  might  reach  the  old  man 
in  time,  that  his  two  sons,  Uredale  and 
William,  would  treat  her  kindly,  and 
that  it  would  be  found,  when  the  end 
came,  that  he  had  made  due  provision 
for  her  as  his  granddaughter. 

But  he  had  stnall  leisure  to  give  to 
thoughts  of  this  kind.  The  physician’s 
report  in  the  morning  had  not  been  en- 
couraging, and  his  two  travelling  com- 
panions demanded  all  the  sympathy  and 
support  he  could  give  them.  He  went 
out  with  them  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
Hotel  de  la  Terrasse  at  St.-Germains. 
The  Duke,  a nervous  hypochondriac, 
^ could  not  sleep  in  the  noise  of  Paris, 
and  was  accustomed  to  a certain  apart- 
ment in  this  well-known  hotel,  which  was 
often  reserved  for  him.  Jacob  left  them 
about  six  o’clock  to  return  to  Paris.  He 
was  to  meet  one  of  the  Embassy  attaches 
— an  old  Oxford  friend — at  the  Cafe  Gail- 
lard  for  dinner.  He  dressed  at  the 
‘^Rhin,”  put  on  an  overcoat,  and  set  out 
to  walk  to  the  Rue  Qaillard  about  half 
past  seven.  As  he  approached  the  Mi- 
rabeau,”  he  saw  a cab  with  luggage  stand- 
ing at  the  door.  A ipan  came  out  with 
the  hotel  concierge.  To  his  astonishment, 
Delafield  recognized  Wark worth. 

The  young  officer  seemed  in  a hurry 
and  out  of  temper.  At  any  rate,  he  jump- 
ed into  the  cab  without  taking  any  notice 
of  the  two  sommeliers  and  the  concierge 
who  stood  round  expectant  of  francs,  and 
when  the  concierge  in  his  stiffest  manner 
asked  where  the  man  was  to  drive,  Wark- 
worth  put  his  head  out  of  the  window, 
and  said  hastily  to  the  cocher  : 

“ D’abord,  a la  Gare  de  Sceaux  I Puis, 
je  vous  dirai.  Mais  d6pechez-vous !” 

The  cab  rolled  away,  and  Delafield 
walked  on. 
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Half  past  seamen,  striking  from  all  the 
Paris  towers!  And  Warkworth’s  inten- 
tion in  the  morning  was  to  leave  the 
Gare  de  Lyon  at  7.15.  But  it  seemed 
he  was  now  bound,  at  7.30,  for  the  Gare 
de  Sceaux,  from  which  point  of  departure 
it  was  clear  that  no  reasonable  man 
would  think  of  starting  for  the  Eternal 
City. 

D'ahord,  a la  Gare  de  Sceaux.” 

Then  he  was  not  catching  a train? — 
at  any  rate  immediately.  He  had  some 
other  business  first,  and  was  perhaps  go- 
ing to  the  station  to  deposit  his  luggage? 

Suddenly  a thought,  a suspicion,  flash- 
ed through  Delafield’s  mind,  which  set  his 
heart  thumping  in  his  breast.  In  after- 
days he  was  often  puzzled  to  account  for 
its  origin,  still  more  for  the  extraordinary 
force  with  which  it  at  once  took  posses- 
sion of  all  his  energies.  In  his  more 
mystical  moments  of  later  life  he  rose 
to  the  secret  belief  that  God  had  spoken 
to  him. 

At  any  rate,  he  at  once  hailed  a cab, 
and  thinking  no  more  of  his  dinner  en- 
gagement, he  drove  post-haste  to  the  Nord 
station.  In  those  days  the  Calais  train 
arrived  at  eight.  He  reached  the  station 
a few  minutes  before  it  appeared.  When 
at  last  it  drew  up,  amid  the  crowd  on  the 
platform  it  took  him  only  a few  seconds 
to  distinguish  the  d^irk  and  elegant  head 
of  Julie  Le  Breton. 

A pang  shot  through  him  that  pierced 
to  the  very  centre  of  life.  He  was  con- 
scious of  a prayer  for  help  and  a clear 
mind.  On  his  way  to  the  station  he  had 
rapidly  thought  out  a plan  on  which  to 
act  should  this  mad  notion  turn  out  to 
have  any  support  in  reality. 

It  had  so  much  support  that  Julie  Le 
Breton  was  there — in  Paris — and  not  at 
Bruges,  as  she  had  led  the  Duchess  to  sup- 
pose. And  when  she  turned  her  startled 
face  upon  him,  his  wild  fancy  became, 
for  himself,  a certainty. 

“ Amiens ! cinq  minutes  d’arret.” 

Delafield  got  out,  and  walked  up  and 
down  the  platform.  He  passed  the  closed 
and  darkened  windows  of  the  sleeping- 
car;  and  it  seemed  to  his  abnormally 
quickened  sense  that  he  was  beside  her, 
bending  over  her,  and  that  he  said  to  her: 

^‘Courage!  You  are  savcil.  Let  us 
thank  God!” 
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A boy  from  the  refresliment  - room 
came  along  wheeling  a barrow  on  which 
were  tea  and  coffee. 

Delafield  eagerly  drank  a cup  of  tea, 
and  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  to  pay  for 
it.  He  found  there  throe  francs  and  his 
ticket.  After  paying  for  the  tea  he  ex- 
amined his  purse.  That  contained  an 
English  half-crown. 

So  he  had  had  with  him  just  enough 
to  get  his  own  second-class  ticket,  her 
first-class,  and  a sleeping-car.  That  was 
good  fortune,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  his 
money,  with  his  return  ticket,  was  re- 
posing in  his  dressing-case  at  the  Hotel 
du  Rhin. 

En  voiture ! En  voiture,  s’il  vous 
plait !” 

He  settled  himself  once  more  in  his 
corner,  and  the  train  rushed  on.  This 
time  it  was  the  strange  hour  at  the  Gare 
du  Nord  which  he  lived  through  again, — 
her  white  face  opposite  to  him  in  the  re- 
freshment - room,  the  bewilderment  and 
misery  she  had  been  so  little  able  to  con- 
ceal, her  spasmodic  attempts  at  conversa- 
tion, a few  vague  words  about  Lord  Lack- 
ington  or  the  Duchess,  and  then  pauses, 
when  her  great  eyes,  haggard  and  weary, 
stared  into  vacancy,  and  he  knew  well 
enough  that  her  thoughts  were  with  Wark- 
worth,  and  that  she  was  in  fierce  re- 
bellion against  his  presence  there  and 
this  action  into  which  he  had  forced  her. 

As  for  him,  he  perfectly  understood 
the  dilemma  in  which  she  stood.  Either 
she  must  accept  the  duty  of  returning 
to  the  death-bed  of  the  old  man,  her  mo- 
ther’s father,  or  she  must  confess  her 
appointment  with  Warkworth. 

Yet — suppose  he  had  been  mistaken? 
Well,  the  telegram  from  the  Duchess  cov- 
ered his  whole  action.  Lord  Lackington 
was  dying;  and  apart  from  all  question 
of  feeling,  Julie  I>e  Breton’s  friends  must 
naturally  desire  that  he  shmild  see  her, 
acknowledge  her  before  his  two  sons, 
and  with  their  consent  provide  for  her, 
before  his  death. 

But,  ah!  he  had  not  been  mistaken! 
He  remembered  her  hurried  refusal  when 
he  had  asked  her  if  he  should  telegraph 
for  her  to  her  Paris  “ friends,” — how,  in 
a sudden  shame,  he  had  turned  away 
that  he  might  not  see  the  beloved  false 
face  as  she  spoke,  might  not  seem  to 
watch  or  suspect  her. 


He  had  just  had  time  to  send  off  a 
messenger,  first  to  his  friend  at  the  Cafe 
Gaillard,  and  then  to  the  Hotel  du  Rhin, 
before  escorting  her  to  the  sleeping-car. 

Ah!  how  piteous  had  been  that  dull 
bewilderment  with  .which  she  had  turned 
to  him. 

But — my  ticket  ?” 

Here  they  are.  Oh,  never  mind..  We 
will  settle  in  town.  Try  to  sleep.  You 
must  be  very  tired.” 

And  then  it  seemed  to  him  that  her 
lips  trembled,  like  those  of  a miserable 
child, — and  surely,  surely,  she  must  hear 
that  mad  beating  of  his  pulse  1 

Boulogne  was  gone  in  a flash.  Here 
was  the  Somme,  stretched  in  a pale  silver 
flood  beneath  the  moon — a land  of  duties 
and  stunted  pines,  of  wide  sea-marshes, 
over  which  came  the  roar  of  the  Chan- 
nel. Then  again  the  sea  was  left  be- 
hind, and  the  rich  Picard  country  rolled 
away  to  right  and  left.  Lights  here  and 
there,  in  cottage  or  villa, — the  lights, 
perhaps,  of  birth  or  death, — companions 
of  hope  or  despair. 

Calais! 

The  train  moved  slowly  up  to  the  boat- 
side.  Delafield  jumped  out.  The  sleep- 
ing-car was  yielding  up  its  passengers. 
He  soon  made  out  the  small  black  hat 
and  veil,  the  slender  form  in  the  dark 
travelling  dress. 

Was  she  fainting?  For  she  seemed  to 
him  to  weaver  as  he  approached  her,  and 
the  porter  who  had  taken  her  rugs  and 
bag  was  looking  at  her  in  astonishm^t. 
In  an  instant  he  had  drawn  her  arm 
within  his,  and  was  supporting  her  as  he 
best  could. 

The  car  was  very  hot — and  I am — 
so  tire<l.  I only  want — some  air.” 

They  reached  the  deck. 

You  will  go  down  stairs  ?” 

No,  no! — some  air!”  she  murmured, 
and  he  saw  that  she  could  hardly  keep 
her  fexit. 

But  in  a few  moments  they  had  reach- 
ed the  shelter  on  the  upper  deck  usuaUy 
so  well  filled  with  chairs  and  passengei*s 
on  a day  crossing.  Now  it  was  entirely 
deserted.  The  boat  was  not  full ; the 
night  was  cold  and  stormy;  and  the 
stream  of  passengers  had  poured  down 
into  the  slielter  of  the  lower  de<*k. 

Julio  sank  into  a chair.  Delafield  hur- 
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riedly  loosened  the  shawl  she  carried 
with  her  from  its  attendant  bag  and  um- 
brella, and  wrapped  it  round  her. 

It  will  be  a rough  crossing,”  he  said 
in  her  ear.  “ Can  you  stand  it  on  deck?” 

“ I am  a good  sailor.  Let  me  stay  here.” 

Her  eyes  closed.  He  stooped  over  her 
in  an  anguish.  One  of  the  boat  officials 
approached  him: 

“ Madame  ferait  mieux  de  descendre, 
monsieur.  La  traversee  ne  sera  pas 
bonne.” 

Uelafield  explained  that  the  lady  must 
have  air,  and  was  a good  sailor.  Then  he 
pressed  into  the  man’s  hand  his  three 
francs,  and  sent  him  for  brandy  and  an 
extra  covering  of  some  kind.  The  man 
went  unwillingly. 

During  the  whole  bustle  of  departure 
Delafield  saw  nothing  but  Julie’s  help- 
less and  motionless  form;  he  heard  noth- 
ing but  the  faint  words  by  which  once 
or  twice  she  tried  to  convey  to  him  that 
she  was  not  unconscious. 

The  brandy  came.  The  man  who 
brought  it,  again  objected  to  Julie’s  pres- 
ence on  deck.  Delafield  took  no  heed.  He 
was  absorbed  in  making  Julie  swallow 
some  of  the  brandy. 

At  last  they  were  off.  The  vessel 
glided  slowly  out  of  the  old  harbor,  and 
they  were  immediately  in  rough  water. 

Delafield  was  roused  by  a peremptory 
voice  at  his  elbow. 

This  lady  ought  not  to  stay  here,  sir. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  ladies’ 
cabin.” 

Delafield  looked  up  and  recognized  the 
captain  of  the  boat,  the  same  man  who 
thirty- six  hours  before  had  shown  special 
civilities  to  the  Duke  of  Chudleigh  and 
his  party. 

“ Ah ! you  are  Captain  Whittaker,”  he 
said. 

The  shrewd,  stout  man  who  had  accost- 
ed him  raised  his  eyebrows  in  astonish- 
ment. 

Delafield  drew  him  aside  a moment. 
After  a short  conversation  the  captain 
lifted  his  cap  and  departed,  with  a few 
words  to  the  subordinate  officer  who 
had  drawn  his  attention  to  the  matter. 
Henceforward  they  were  unmolested,  and 
presently  the  officer  brought  a pillow 
and  striped  blanket,  saying  they  might 
be  useful  to  the  lady.  Julie  was  soon 
comfortably  placed,  lying  down  on  the 


seat  under  the  wooden  shelter.  Delicacy 
seemed  to  suggest  that  her  companion 
should  leave  her  to  herself. 

Jacob  walked  up  and  down  briskly, 
trying  to  shake  off  the  cold  which  be- 
numbed him.  Every  now  and  then  he 
paused  to  look  at  the  lights  on  the  re- 
ceding French  coast,  at  its  gray  phan- 
tom line  sweeping  southward  under  the 
stormy  moon,  or  disappearing  to  the 
north  in  clouds  of  rain.  There  was  a 
roar  of  waves  and  a dashing  of  spray. 
The  boat,  not  a large  one,  was  pitching 
heavily ; and  the  few  male  passengers 
who  had  at  first  haunted  the  deck  soon 
disappeared. 

Delafield  hung  over  the  surging  water 
in  a strange  exaltation,  half  physical, 
half  moral.  The  wild  salt  strength  and 
savor  of  the  sea  breathed  something 
akin  to  that  passionate  force  of  will 
which  had  impelled  him  to  the  enter- 
prise in  which  he  stood.  No  mere  man 
of  the  world  could  have  dared  it;  most 
men  of  the  world,  as  he  was  well  aware, 
would  have  condemned  or  ridiculed  it. 
But  for  one  who  saw  life  and  conduct 
sub  specie  asternitatis  it  had  seemed  nat- 
ural enough. 

The  wind  blew  fierce  and  cold.  He 
made  his  way  back  to  Julie’s  side.  To 
his  surprise,  she  had  raised  herself  and 
was  sitting  propped  up  against  the  comer 
of  the  seat,  her  veil  thrown  back. 

‘‘You  are  better?”  he  said,  stooping  to 
her,  so  as  to  be  heard  against  the  boom 
of  the  waves ; — “ this  rough  weather  does 
not  affect  you 

She  made  a negative  sign.  He  drew 
his  camp-stool  beside  her.  Suddenly  she 
asked  him  what  time  it  was.  The  hag- 
gard nobleness  of  her  pale  face  amid  the 
folds  of  black  veil,  the  absent  passion  of 
the  eye,  thrilled  to  his  heart.  Where 
were  her  thoughts? 

“ Nearly  four  o’clock.”  He  drew  out 
his  watch.  “ You  see  it  is  beginning  to 
lighten.” 

And  he  pointed  to  the  sky,  in  which 
that  indefinable  lifting  of  the  darkness 
which  preeedes  the  dawn  was  taking 
place,  and  to  the  far  distances  of  sea, 
where  a sort  of  livid  clarity  was  be- 
ginning to  absorb  and  vanquish  that 
stormy  play  of  alternate  dark  and 
moonlight  which  had  prevailed  when 
they  left  the  French  shore. 
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He  had  hardly  spoken,  when  he  felt 
that  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him. 

To  look  at  his  watch,  he  had  thrown 
open  his  long  Newmarket  coat,  forget- 
ting that  in  so  doing  he  disclosed  the 
evening  dress  in  which  he  had  robed  him- 
self at  the  Hotel  du  Rhin  for  his  friend^s 
dinner  at  tlie  Cafe  Gaillard. 

He  hastily  rebuttoned  his  coat,  and 
turned  his  face  seawards  once  more.  But 
he  heard  her  voice,  and  was  obliged  to 
come  close  to  her  that  he  might  catch 
the  words. 

You  have  given  me  your  wraps,”  she 
said,  with  difficulty.  “You  will  suffer.” 

“ Not  at  all.  You  have  your  own  rug, 
and  one  that  the  captain  provided.  I 
l;eep  myself  quite  warm  with  moving 
about.” 

. There  was  a pause.  His  mind  began 
to  fill  with  alarm.  He  was  not  of  the 
men  who  act  a part  with  ease.  But  hav- 
ing got  through  so  far,  he  had  calcu- 
lated cn  preserving  his  secret. 

Flight  was  best,  and  he  was  just  turn- 
ing away  when  a gesture  of  hers  arrested 
him.  Again  he  stooped  till  their  faces 
were  near  enough  to  let  her  voice  reach 
him.  “ Why — are  you  in  evening  dress  ?” 

“ I had  intended  to  dine  with  a friend. 
There  was  not  time  to  change.” 

“ Then  you  did  not  mean  to  cross  to- 
night?” 

He  delayed  a moment,  trying  to  collect 
his  thoughts. 

“ Not  when  I dressed  for  dinner,  but 
some  sudden  news  decided  me.” 

Her  head  fell  back  wearily  against  the 
support  behind  it.  The  eyes  closed;  and 
he,  thinking  she  would  perhaps  sleep, 
was  about  to  rise  from  his  seat^  when  the 
pressure  of  her  hand  upon  his  arm  de- 
tained him.  He  sat  still  and  the  hand 
was  withdrawn. 

There  was  a lessening  of  the  roar  in 
their  ears.  Under  the  lee  of  the  Eng- 
lish shore  the  wind  was  milder,  the  “ ter- 
ror-music” of  the  sea  less  triumphant. 
And  over  everything  was  stealing  the 
first  discriminating  touch  of  the  coming 
light.  Her  face  was  clear  now;  and  Dela- 
field,  at  last  venturing  to  look  at  her, 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  open  again,  and 
trembled  at  their  expression.  There  was 
in  them  a wild  suspicion.  Secretly, 
steadily,  he  nerved  himself  to  meet  the 
blow  that  he  foresaw — 


“ Mr.  Delafield ! — have  you  told  me  all 
the  truth  ?” 

She  sat  up,  as  she  spoke,  deadly  pale, 
but  rigid.  With  an  impatient  hand  she 
threw  off  the  wraps  which  had  covered 
her.  Her  face  commanded  an  answer. 

“ Certainly  I have  told  you  the  truth  1” 

“Was  it  the  whole  truth?  It  seems — 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  were  not  prepared 
yourself  for  this  journey — that  there  is 
some  mystery — ^which  I do  not  under- 
stand— which  I resent!” 

“ But  what  mystery?  When  I saw  you 
I of  course  thought  of  Evelyn’s  tele- 
gram.” 

“ I should  like  to  see  that  telegram.” 

He  hesitated.  If  he  had  been  more 
skilled  in  the  little  falsehoods  of  every 
day,  he  would  simply  have  said  that  he 
had  left  it  at  the  hotel.  But  he  lost  his 
chance.  Nor  at  the  moment  did  he  clear- 
ly perceive  what  harm  it  would  do  to 
show  it  to  her.  The  telegram  was  in  his 
pocket,  and  he  handed  it  to  her. 

There  was  a dim  oil-lamp  in  the  shelter. 
With  difficulty  she  held  the  fluttering 
paper  up  and  just  divined  the  words. 
Then  the  wind  carried  it  away  and  blew 
it  overboard.  He  rose  and  leaned  against 
the  edge  of  the  shelter,  looking  down 
upon  her.  There  was  in  his  mind  a 
sense  of  something  solemn  approaching, 
— round  which  this  sudden  lull  of  blast 
and  wave  seemed  to  draw  a “ wind-warm 
space,”  closing  them  in. 

“Why  did  you  come  with  me?”  she 
persisted,  in  an  agitation  she  could  now 
scarcely  control.  “ It  is  evident  you  had 
not  meant  to  travel  I You  have  no  lug- 
gage, and  you  are  in  evening  dress.  And 
I remember  now — ^you  sent  two  letters 
from  the  station!” 

“ I wished  to  be  your  escort.” 

Her  gesture  was  almost  one  of  scorn 
at  the  evasion. 

“ Why  were  you  at  the  station  at  all  ? 
Evelyn  had  told  you  I was  at  Bruges. 
And — ^you  were  dining  out.  I — ^I  can’t 
understand !” 

She  spoke  with  a frowning  intensity, 
a strange  queenliness,  in  which  was 
neither  guilt  nor  confusion. 

A voice  spoke  in  Delafield’s  heart. 
“Tell  her!”  it  said. 

He  bent  nearer  to  her. 

“ Miss  Le  Breton — with  what  friends 
were  you  going  to  stay  in  Paris  ?” 
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She  breathed  quick. 

I am  not  a school-girl,  I think,  that 
1 should  be  asked  questions  of  that  kind.” 

‘‘  But — on  your  answer  deix^nds  mine.” 

She  looked  at  him  in  amazement.  His 
gentle  kindness  had  disappeared.  She 
saw  instead  that  Jacob  Delafield  whom 
her  instinct  had  divined  from  the  be- 
ginning behind  the  modest  and  courte- 
ous outer  man, — the  Jacob  Delafield  of 
whom  she  had  told  the  Duchess  she 
was  afraid. 

But  her  passion  swept  every  other 
thought  out  of  its  way.  With  dim  agony 
and  rage  she  began  to  perceive  that  she 
had  been  duped. 

“ Mr.  Delafield !” — she  tried  for  calm — 

I don’t  understand  your  attitude,  but 
80  far  as  I do  understand  it,  I find  it  .in- 
tolerable. If  you  have  deceived  me — ” 

**  I have  not  deceived  you.  Lord  Lack- 
ington  is  dying.” 

But  that  is  not  why  you  were  at 
the  station!”  she  t’epeated,  passionately. 

Why  did  you  meet  the  English  train  ?” 

Her  eyes,  clear  now  in  the  cold  light, 
shone  upon  him  imperiously. 

Again  the  inner  voice  said,  Speak — 
get  away  from  conventionalities — speak, 
soul  to  soul!” 

He  sat  down  once  more  beside  her.  His 
gaze  sought  the  ground.  Then,  with 
sharp  suddenness,  he  looked  her  in  the 
face. 

Miss  Le  Breton ! — you  were  going  to 
Paris  to  meet  Major  Warkworth?” 

She  drew  back. 

“And  if  I was!”  she  said,  with  a wild 
defiance. 

“I  had  to  prevent  it, — that  was  all.” 

His  tone  was  calm  and  resolution  it- 
self. 

“Who — who  gave  you  authority  over 
me?” 

“ One  may  save  — even  by  violence. 
You  were  too  precious — to  be  allowed  to 
destroy  yourself.” 

His  look  so  sad  and  strong,  the  look 
of  a deep  compassion,  fastened  itself 
upon  her.  He  felt  himself  indeed  pos- 
sessed by  a force  not  his  own, — that  same 
force  which  in  its  supreme  degree  made 
of  St.  Francis  “ the  great  tamer  of  souls.” 

“ Who  asked  you  to  be  our  judge  ? 
Neither  I nor  Major  Warkworth  owe  you 
anything!” 

“No.  But  I owed  you  help  — as  a 


man — as  your  friend.  The  truth  was 
so7nehow  borne  in  upon  me.  You  were 
risking  your  honor, — I threw  myself  in 
the  way.” 

Every  word  seemed  to  madden  her. 

“ What — what  could  you  know  of  tlie 
circiunstances  ?”  cried  her  choked,  labor- 
ing voice.  “ It  is  unpardonable — an  out- 
rage! You  know  nothing,  either  of  him 
— or  of  me!” 

She  clasped  her  hands  to  her  breast  in 
a piteous,  magnificent  gesture,  as  though 
she  were  defending  her  lover  and  her 
love. 

“ I know  that  you  have  suffered  much,” 
he  said,  dropping  his  eyes  before  her; 
“but — ^you  would  suffer  infinitely  more 
—if-” 

“ If  you  had  not  interfered !”  Her  veil 
had  fallen  over  her  face  again.  She 
flung  it  back,  in  impatient  despair. 
“Mr.  Delafield! — can  do  without  your 
anxieties!” 

“ But  not  ” — he  spoke  slowly — “ with- 
out your  own  self-respect.” 

Julie’s  face  trembled.  She  hid  it  in 
her  hands. 

“Go!”  she  said.  “Go!” 

He  went  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
ship,  and  stood  there  motionless,  looking 
towards  the  land,  but  seeing  nothing.  On 
all  sides  the  darkness  was  lifting,  and  in 
the  distance  there  gleamed  already  the 
whiteness  that  was  Dover.  His  whole 
being  was  shaken  with  that  experience 
which  comes  so  rarely  to  cumbered  and 
superficial  men, — the  intimate  wrestle  of 
one  personality  with  another.  It  seemed 
to  him  he  was  not  worthy  of  it. 

After  some  little  time,  when  only  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  lay  between  the  ship 
and  Dover  Pier,  he  went  back  to  Julie. 

She  was  sitting  perfectly  still,  her 
hands  clasped  in  front  of  her,  her  veil 
drawn  down. 

“ May  T say  one  word  to  you  ?”  he  said, 
gently. 

She  did  not  speak. 

“It  is  this:  What  I have  confessed  to 
you  to-night  is  of  course  buried  between 
us.  It  is  as  though  it  had  never  been 
said.  I have  given  you  pain.  I ask  your 
pardon  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, — 
and,  at  the  same  time,” — ^his  voice  trem- 
bled,— I thank  God  that  I had  the  cour- 
age to  do  it!” 

She  threw  him  a glance,  tliat  showTci 
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her  a quivering  lip  and  the  pallor  of  in- 
tense emotion. 

“ I know  you  think  you  were  right,” 
she  said,  in  a voice  dull  and  strained, 
but  henceforth  we  can  only  be  enemies. 
You  have  tyrannized  over  me  in  the 
name  of  standards  that  you  revere  and 
I reject.  I can  only  beg  you  to  let  my 
life  alone  for  the  future.” 

He  said  nothing.  She  rose  dizzily  to 
her  feet.  They  were  rapidly  approaching 
the  pier. 

With  the  cold  aloofness  of  one  who 
feels  it  more  dignified  to  submit  than 
to  struggle,  she  allowed  him  to  assist 
her  in  landing.  He  put  her  into  the 
Victoria  train,  travelling  himself  in 
another  carriage. 

As  he  walked  beside  her  down#  the 
platform  of  Victoria  station,  she  said  to 
him, 

“ I shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  tell 
Eveljn  that  I have  returned.” 

I go  to  her  at  once.” 

She  suddenly  paused,  and  he  saw  that 
she  was  looking  helplessly  at  one  of  the 
newspaper  placards  of  the  night  before. 
Eirst  among  its  items  appeared,  “ Criti- 
cal state  of  Lord  Lackington.” 

He  hardly  knew  how  far  she  would 
allow  him  to  have  any  further  communi- 
cation with  her;  but  her  pale  exhaus- 
tion made  it  impossible  not  to  offer  to 
serve  her. 

It  would  be  early  to  go  for  news  now,” 
he  said,  gently.  It  would  disturb  the 
house.  But  in  a couple  of  hours  from 
now” — the  station  clock  pointed  to  6.15 
— “ if  you  will  allow  me,  I will  leave  the 
morning  bulletin  at  your  door?” 

She  hesitated. 

You  must  rest,  or  you  will  have  no 
strength  for  nursing,”  he  continued,  in 
the  same  studiously  guarded  tone.  “ But 
if  you  would  prefer  another  messenger — ” 

‘‘I  have  none;”  and  she  raised  her 
hand  to  her  brow,  in  mute,  unconscious 
confession  of  an  utter  weakness  and  be- 
wilderment. 

Then  let  me  go,”  he  said,  softly. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  she  was  so  phys- 
ically weary  as  to  be  incapable  of  either 
assent  or  resistance.  He  put  her  into 
her  cab,  and  gave  the  driver  his  direc- 
tions. She  looked  at  him  uncertainly. 
But  he  did  not  offer  his  hand.  From 
those  blue  eyes  of  his  there  shot  out 
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upon  her  one  piercing  glance — manly, 
entreating,  sad;  he  lifted  his  hat  and 
was  gone. 

CHAPTER  XX 

“ lACOB! — what  brings  you  back  so 

J soon  ?” 

The  Duchess  ran  into  the  room,  a trim 
little  figure  in  her  morning  dress  of  blue 
and  white  cloth,  with  her  small  spitz 
leaping  beside  her. 

Delafield  advanced. 

“ I came  to  tell  you  that  I got  your  tele- 
gram yesterday,  and  that  in  the  evening, 
by  an  extraordinary  and  fortunate  chance, 
I met  Miss  Le  Breton — in  Paris — ” 

^‘You  met  Julie? — in  Paris?”  echoed 
the  Duchess  in  astonishment. 

She  had  come  to  spend  a couple  of 
days  with  some  friends  there  before 
going  on  to  Bruges.  I gave  her  the  news 
of  Lord  Lackington’s  illness,  and  she  at 
once  turned  back.  She  was  much  fa- 
tigued and  distressed,  and  the  night  was 
stormy.  I put  her  into  the  sleeping-car, 
and  came  back  myself  to  see  if  I could 
be  any  assistance  to  her.  And  at  Calais 
I was  of  some  use.  The  crossing  was 
very  rough.” 

“Julie  was  in  Paris?”  repeated  the 
Duchess,  as  though  she  had  heard  nothing 
else  of  what  he  had  been  saying. 

Her  eyes,  so  blue  and  large  in  her 
small  irregular  face,  sought  those  of  her 
cousin — and  endeavored  to  read  them. 

“ It  seems  to  have  been  a rapid  change 
of  plan.  And  it  was  a great  stroke  of 
luck,  my  meeting  her.” 

“But  how? — and  where?” 

“Oh!  there  is  no  time  for  going  into 
that,”  said  Delafield,  impatiently.  “But 
I knew  you  would  like  to  know  that  she 
was  here — after  your  message  yesterday. 
We  arrived  a little  after  six  this  morn- 
ing. About  nine  I went  for  news  to  St. 
James’s  Square.  There  is  a slight  rally 

“Did  you  see  Lord  Uredale?  Did  you 
say  anything  about  Julie?”  asked  the 
Duchess,  eagerly. 

“ I merely  asked  at  the  door,  and  took 
the  bulletin  to  Miss  Le  Breton.  Will  you 
see  TTredale,  and  arrange  it?  I gather 
you  saw  him  yesterday.” 

“ By  all  means,”  said  the  Duchess. 
“ Oh ! it  was  so  curious  yesterday.  Lord 
Lackington  had  just  told  them.  You 
should  have  seen  those  two  men !” 
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The  sons 

The  Duchess  nodded. 

They  don’t  like  it.  They  were  as 
stiff  as  pokers.  But  they  will  do  abso- 
lutely the  right  thing  1 They  see  at  once 
that  she  must  be  provided  for.  And  when 
he  asked  for  her  they  told  me  to  tele- 
graph, if  I could  find  out  where  she  was. 
Well — of  all  the  extraordinary  chances!” 

She  looked  at  him  again  oddly,  a spot 
of  red  on  either  small  cheek.  Delafield 
took  no  notice.  He  was  pacing  up  and 
down,  apparently  in  thought. 

Suppose  you  take  her  there  ?”  he  said, 
pausing  abruptly  before  her. 

“To  St.  James’s  Square?  What  did 
you  tell  her?” 

“ That  he  was  a trifle  better — and  that 
you  would  come  to  her.” 

“ Yes, — it  would  be  hard  for  her  to  go 
alone,”  said  the  Duchess,  reflectively. 
She  looked  at  her  watch.  “ Only  a little 
after  eleven.  Bing,  please,  Jacob.” 

The  carriage  was  ordered.  Meanwhile 
the  little  lady  inquired  eagerly  after  her 
Julie.  Had  she  been  exhausted  by  the 
double  journey?  Was  she  alone  in  Paris, 
or  was  Madame  Bomier  with  her? 

Jacob  had  understood  that  Madame 
Bomier  and  the  little  girl  had  gone 
straight  to  Bruges. 

The  Duchess  looked  down  and  then 
looked  up. 

“Did  — did  you  come  across  Major 
Warkworth  ?” 

“ Yes,  I saw  him  for  a moment  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix.  He  was  starting  for 
Rome.” 

The  Duchess  turned  away  as  though 
ashamed  of  her  question,  and  gave  her 
orders  for  the  carriage.  Then  her  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  drawn  to  her  cousin. 
“How  pale  you  look,  Jacob!”  she  said, 
approaching  him.  “ Won’t  you  have 
something? — some  wine?” 

Delafield  refused,  declaring  that  all  he 
wanted  was  an  hour  or  two’s  sleep. 

“I  go  back  to  Paris  to-morrow,”  he 
said,  as  he  prepared  to  take  his  leave. 
“ Will  you  be  here  to-night  if  I look  in?” 

“Alack!  we  go  to  Scotland  to-night! 
It  was  just  a piece  of  luck  that  you  found 
me  this  morning.  Bertie  is  fuming  to 
get  away.” 

Delafield  paused  a moment.  Then  he 
abruptly  shook  hands  and  went. 

“ He  wants  news  of  what  happens  at 


St.  James’s  Square,”  thought  the  Duch- 
ess, suddenly,  and  she  ran  after  him  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs.  “Jacob! — If  you 
don’t  mind  a horrid  mess  to-night,  Bertie 
and  I shall  be  dining  alone, — of  course 
we  must  have  something  to  eat!  Some- 
where about  eight.  Do  look  in.  There’ll 
be  a cutlet — on  a trunk — anyway.” 

Delafield  laughed,  hesitated,  and  final- 
ly accepted. 

The  Duchess  went  back  to  the  drawing- 
room, not  a little  puzzled  and  excited. 

“ It’s  very,  very  odd !”  she  said  to  her- 
self. “And  what  is  the  matter  with 
Jacob?” 

Half  an  hour  later  she  drove  to  the 
splendid  house  in  St.  James’s  Square 
where  Ix)rd  Lackington  lay  dying. 

She  asked  for  Lord  Uredale,  the  elder 
son,  and  waited  in  the  library  till  he 
came. 

He  was  a tall,  squarely  built  man, 
with  fair  hair  already  gray,  and  some- 
what absent  and  impassive  manners. 

At  sight  of  him  the  Duchess’s  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  She  hurried  to  him, 
her  soft  nature  dissolved  in  sympathy. 

“ How  is  your  father  ?” 

“ A trifle  easier, — though  the  doctors 
say  there  is  no  real  improvement.  But 
he  is  quite  conscious — knows  us  all.  I 
have  just  been  reading  him  the  debate.” 

“ Y'ou  told  me  yesterday — he  had  ask- 
ed for  Miss  Le  Breton?”  said  the  Duch- 
ess, raising  herself  on  tiptoe  as  though 
to  bring  her  low  tones  closer  to  his  ear. 
“ She’s  here,  — in  town,  I mean.  She 
came  back  from  Paris  last  night.” 

Lord  Uredale  showed  no  emotion  of 
any  kind.  Emotion  was  not  in  his  line. 

“ Then  my  father  would  like  to  soe 
her,”  he  said,  in  a dry,  ordinary  voice 
which  jarred  upon  the  sentimental 
Duchess. 

“ When  shall  I bring  her  ?” 

“ He  is  now  comfortable  and  resting. 
If  you  are  free  ?” 

The  Duchess  replied  that  she  would 
go  to  Heribert  Street  at  once.  As  Lord 
Uredale  took  her  to  her  carriage,  a young 
man  ran  down  the  steps  hastily,  raised 
his  hat,  and  disappeared. 

Ix>rd  Uredale  explained  that  he  was 
the  husband  of  the  famous  yoimg  beauty, 
Mrs.  Delaray,  whose  portrait  Lord  Lack- 
ington had  been  engaged  upon  at  the 
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time  of  his  seizure.  Having  been  all  his 
life  a skilful  artist,  a man  of  fashion, 
and  a harmless  haunter  of  lovely  women. 
Lord  Lackington,  as  the  Duchess  knew, 
had  all  but  completed  a gallery  of  a hun- 
dred portraits,  representing  the  beauty 
of  the  reign.  Mrs.  Delaray’s  would  have 
been  the  hundredth  in  a series  of  which 
Mrs.  Norton  was  the  first. 

He  has  been  making  arrangements 
with  the  husband  to  get  it  finished,” 
said  Lord  Uredale ; “ it  has  been  on  his 
mind.” 

The  Duchess  shivered  a little. 

He  knows  he  won’t  finish  it  ?” 

‘‘  Quite  well.” 

And  he  still  thinks  of  those  things  ?” 

‘‘  Yes — or  politics,”  said  Lord  Uredale, 
smiling  faintly.  ‘‘  I have  written  to  Mr. 
Montresor.  There  are  two  or  three 
points  my  father  wants  to  discuss  with 
him.” 

“And  he  is  not  depressed,  or  troubled 
about  himself?” 

“Not  in  the  least.  He  will  be  grate- 
ful if  you  will  bring  him  Miss  Le 
Breton.” 

“Julie! — my  darling!  are  you  fit  to 
come  with  me?” 

The  Duchess  held  her  friend  in  her 
arms,  soothing  and  caressing  her.  How 
forlorn  was  the  little  house,  under  its 
dust-sheets,  on  this  rainy  spring  morn- 
ing! And  Julie,  amid  the  dismantled 
drawing-room,  stood  spectrally  white  and 
still,  listening,  with  scarcely  a word  in 
reply,  to  the  affection,  or  the  pity,  or 
the  news  which  the  Duchess  poured  out 
upon  her. 

“ Shall  we  go  now?  I am  quite  ready.” 

And  she  withdrew  herself  from  the 
loving  grasp  which  held  her,  and  put  on 
her  hat  and  gloves. 

“You  ought  to  be  in  bed,”  said  the 
Duchess.  “ Those  night  journeys  are  too 
abominable!  Even  Jacob  looks  a wreck. 
But  what  an  extraordinary  chance,  Julie, 
that  Jacob  should  have  found  you!  How 
did  you  come  across  each  other?” 

“At  the  Nord  station,”  said  Julie,  as 
she  pinned  her  veil  before  the  glass  over 
the  mantel-piece. 

Some  instinct  silenced  the  Duchess. 
She  asked  no  more  questions,  and  they 
started  for  St.  James’s  Square. 

“ You  won’t  mind  if  I don’t  talk?”  said 


Julie,  leaning  back  and  closing  her  eyes. 
“ I seem  still  to  have  the  sea  in  my  ears !” 

The  Duchess  looked  at  her  tenderly, 
clasping  her  hand  close,  and  the  carriage 
rolled  along.  But  just  before  they 
reached  St.  James’s  Square,  Julie  hastily 
raised  the  fingers  which  held  her  own 
and  kissed  them. 

“Oh,  Julie!”  said  the  Duchess,  re- 
proachfully, “ I don’t  like  you  to  do 
that!” 

She  flushed  and  frowned.  It  was  she 
who  ought  to  pay  such  acts  of  homage, — 
not  Julie. 

“ Father,  Miss  Le  Breton  is  here.” 

“ Let  her  come  in,  Jack,  — and  the 
Duchess  too.” 

Lord  Uredale  went  back  to  the  door. 
Two  figures  came  noiselessly  into  the 
room,  the  Duchess  in  front,  with  Julie’s 
hand  in  hers. 

Lord  Lackington  was  propped  up  in 
bed,  and  breathing  fast.  But  he  smiled 
as  they  approached  him. 

“ This  is  good-by,  dear  Duchess,”  he 
said  in  a whisper  as  she  bent  over  him; 
then,  with  a spark  of  his  old  gayety  in 
his  eyes:  “I  should  be  a cur  to  grumble. 
Life  has  been  very  agreeable.  Ah ! Julie !” 

Julie  dropped  gently  on  her  knees  be- 
side him,  and  laid  her  cheek  against  his 
arm.  At  the  mention  of  her  name  the 
old  man’s  face  had  clouded,  as  though 
the  thoughts  she  called  up  had  suddenly 
rebuked  his  words  to  the  Duchess.  He 
feebly  moved  his  hands  towards  hers,  and 
there  was  silence  in  the  room  for  a few 
moments. 

“ Uredale!” 

“Yes,  father.” 

“ This  is  Rose’s  daughter.” 

His  eyes  lifted  themselves  to  those  of 
his  son. 

“ I know,  father.  If  Miss  Le  Breton 
will  allow  us,  we  will  do  what  we  can  to 
be  of  service  to  her.” 

Bill  Chantrey,  the  younger  brother, 
gravely  nodded  assent.  They  were  both 
men  of  middle  age,  the  younger  over 
forty.  They  did  not  resemble  their  fa- 
ther, nor  was  there  any  trace  in  either 
of  them  of  his  wayward  fascination, 
^hey  were  a pair  of  well-set-up,  well- 
bred  Englishmen,  surprised  at  nothing, 
and  quite  incapable  of  showing  any  emo- 
tion in  public;  yet  just  and  kindly  men. 
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As  Julie  entered  the  house  they  had  both 
solemnly  shaken  hands  with  her»  in  a 
manner  which  showed  at  once  their  de- 
termination,— as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned,— to  avoid  anything  sentimental, 
or  in  the  nature  of  a scene,  and  their 
readiness  to  do  what  could  be  rightly  de- 
manded of  them. 

Julie  hardly  listened  to  Lord  Ure- 
dale’s  little  speech.  She  had  eyes  and 
ears  only  for  her  grandfather.  As 
she  knelt  beside  him,  her  face  bowed 
upon  his  hand,  the  ice  within  her  was 
breaking  up,  that  dumb  and  straighten- 
ing anguish  in  which  she  had  lived  since 
that  moment  at  the  Nord  station  in 
which  she  had  grasped  the  meaning  and 
the  implications  of  Delafield’s  hurried 
words.  Was  everything  to  be  swept  away 
from  her  at  once? — ^her  lover,  and  now 
this  dear  old  man,  to  whom  her  heart, 
crushed  and  bleeding  as  it  was,  yearned 
with  all  its  strength? 

Lord  Lackington  supposed  that  she  was 
weeping. 

Don’t  grieve  — my  dear!”  he  mur- 
mured. **  It  must  come  to  an  end  some 
time,  — ' cette  charmante  promenade  d 
travers  la  realHeV  ” 

And  he  smiled  at  her,  agreeably  vain 
to  the  last  of  that  French  accent,  and 
that  French  memory,  which — so  his  look 
implied — they  two  could  appreciate,  each 
in  the  other.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
Duchess. 

Duchess,  you  knew  this  secret — be- 
fore me.  But  I forgive  youl — and  thank 
you.  You  have  been  veiy  good — to  Rose’s 
child.  Julie  has  told  me — and — I have 
observed — ” 

Oh,  dear  Lord  Lackington !”  Evelyn 
bent  over  him.  “ Trust  her  to  me  I”  she 
said,  with  a lovely  yearning  to  comfort 
and  cheer  him  breathing  from  her  lit- 
tle face. 

He  smiled. 

To  you — and — ” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

After  a pause  he  made  a little  gesture 
of  farewell  which  the  Duchess  under- 
stood. She  kissed  his  hand  and  turned 
away  weeping. 

Nurse ! — where  is  nurse  ?”  said  Lord 
Lackington. 

Both  the  nurse  and  the  doctor,  who 
had  withdrawn  a little  distance  from  the 
family  group,  came  forward. 
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^‘Doctor!  — give  me  some  strength!” 
said  the  laboring  voice,  not  without  its 
old  wilfulness  of  accent. 

He  moved  his  arm  to  the  young  homoeo- 
path, who  injected  strychnine.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  nurse. 

“ Brandy ! — and  lift  me.” 

All  was  done  as  he  desired. 

Now  go,  please,”  he  said  to  his  sons. 

I wish  to  be  left  alone  with  Julie.” 

For  some  moments  that  seemed  inter- 
minable to  Julie,  Lord  Lackington  lay 
silent.  A feverish  flush,  a revival  of  life 
in  the  black  eyes,  had  followed  on  the 
administration  of  the  two  stimulants. 
He  seemed  to  be  gathering  all  his  forces. 

At  last  he  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm. 
" You  shouldn’t  be  alone,”  he  said,  ab- 
ruptly. His  expression  had  grown  anx- 
ious, even  imperious.  She  felt  a vague 
pang  of  dread,  as  she  tried  to  assure  him 
that  she  had  kind  friends,  and  that  her 
work  would  be  her  resource. 

Lord  Lackington  frowned. 

That  won’t  do !”  he  said,  almost 
vehemently.  You  have  great  talents — 
but  you  are  weak — ^you  are  a woman, — 
you  must  marry.” 

Julie  stared  at  him,  whiter  even  than 
when  she  had  entered  his  room — ^help- 
less to  avert  what  she  began  to  foresee. 

“Jacob  Delafield  is  devoted  to  you — 
you  should  marry  him,  dear, — ^you  should 
marry  him!” 

The  room  seemed  to  swim  around  her. 
But  his  face  was  still  plain, — the  pur- 
plish lips  and  cheeks;  the  urgency  in 
the  eyes,  as  of  one  pursued  by  an  over- 
taking force;  the  magnificent  brow,  the 
crown  of  white  hair. 

She  summoned  all  her  powers,  and  told 
him  hurriedly  that  he  was  mistaken — en- 
tirely mistaken.  Mr.  Delafield  had  in- 
deed proposed  to  her — but,  apart  from 
her  own  unwillingness,  she  had  reason 
to  know  that  his  feelings  towards  her 
were  now  entirely  changed.  He  neither 
loved  her  nor  thought  well  of  her. 

Lord  Lackington  lay  there,  obstinate 
— ^patient — incredulous.  At  last  he  inter- 
rupted her. 

“You  make  yourself  — believe  these 
things.  But  they  are  not  true.  Dela- 
field is  attached  to  you.  I know  it !” 

He  nodded  to  her,  with  his  masterful, 
affectionate  look. 
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And  before  she  could  find  words  ajxain, 
he  had  resumed : 

“ He  could  give  you  a great  position. 
Don't  despise  it.  We  English  bigwigs — 
have  a good  time!'' 

A ghostly,  humorous  ray  shot  out  upon 
her;  then  lie  felt  for  her  hand. 

‘‘Dear  Julit' — why  won't  you  T' 

“ If  you  were  to  ask  him,'^  she  cried, 
in  despair,  “ he  would  tell  you  as  I do.” 

And  aiToss  her  misc^rahle  thoughts 
there  flashed  two  mingh'd  images, — 
Warkworth  waiting,  waiting  for  her  at 
the  Seeaux  station  — and  that  Inok  of 
agonized  reproach  in  Delafield's  haggard 
face,  as  he  had  parted  from  her  in  the 
dawn  of  this  strange,  this  incn'dible  day. 

And  here  beside  her,  with  the  tyranny 
of  the  dying*,  this  dear  babbler  wandered 
on  in  broken  words,  with  painful  breath, 
• — pleading,  scolding,  counselling.  She 
felt  that  he  was  exhausting  himself;  she 
begged  him  to  let  her  recall  nurse  and 
doctor.  He  shook  his  head;  and  when 
he  could  no  longer  speak,  he  clung  to  her 
hand,  his  gaze  solemnly,  insistently,  fixed 
upon  her. 

Her  spirit  writhed  and  rebelled.  But 
she  was  helpless  in  the  presence  of  this 
mortal  weakness,  this  nflPection,  half  earth- 
ly, half  beautiful,  on  its  knees  before  her. 

A thought  struck  her.  Why  not  con- 
tent him?  Whatever  pledges  she  gave 
would  die  with  him.  What  did  it  matter? 
It  was  cruelty  to  deny  him  the  words — 
the  mere  empty  words — he  asked  of  her. 

“I  — I would  do  anything  to  please 
you!”  she  said,  with  a sudden  burst  of 
uncontrollable  tears,  as  she  laid  her  head 
down  beside  him  on  the  pillow, — if  he 
2vere  to  ask  me  again — of  course — for 
your  sake — I would  consider  it — once 
more.  Dear,  dear  friend  — won^t  that 
satisfy  you?” 

Lord  Lackington  was  silent  a few  mo- 
ments; then  he  smiled. 

“ That’s  a promise 

She  raised  herself  and  looked  at  him, 
conscious  of  a sick  movement  of  terror. 
What  was  there  in  his  mind,  still  so 
quick,  fertile,  ingenious,  under  the  very 
sJiadow  of  death  ? 

He  waited  for  her  answer,  feebly  press- 
ing her  hand. 

she  said,  faintly,  and  once 
more  hid  her  face  beside  him. 

Then  for  some  little  time  the  dying 


man  neither  stirred  nor  spoke.  At  last 
Julie  beard: 

“ I used  to  be  afraid  of  death, — that 
was  in  middle  life.  Every  night  it  was 
a torment.  But  now — for  many  years — • 
I have  not  been  afraid  at  all.  . . . Byron 
— Lord  Byron  — said  to  me  once,  — he 
would  not  change  anything  in  his  life; 
but  — he  would  have  preferred  not  to 
have  lived  at  all.  I could  not  say  that. 
I have — enjoyed  it  all: — being  an  Eng- 
lishman— and  an  English  peer  — pic- 
tures, politics — society — everything!  Per- 
haps—it  wasn’t  fair.  There  arc  so  many 
poor  devils!” 

Julie  pressed  his  hand  to  her  lips.  But 
in  her  thoughts  there  rose  the  sharp,  sud- 
den memory  of  her  mother’s  death, — of 
that  bitter  stoicism  and  abandonment 
in  which  the  younger  life  had  closed, 
in  comparison  with  this  peace,  this 
complacency. 

Yet  it  was  eomplaeeney  rich  in  sweet- 
ness. His  next  words  were  to  assure  her 
tenderly  that  he  had  made  provision  for 
her.  “ Ure<lale  and  Bill — will  see  to  it. 
They’re  good  fellows.  Often  — they’ve 
thought  me — a pretty  fool.  But  they  ’ve 
been  kind  to  me — always.” 

Then,  after  another  interval,  he  lifted 
himself  in  bed,  with  more  strength  than 
she  had  supposed  he  could  exert,  looked 
at  her  earnestly,  and  asked  her  in  the 
same  painful  whisper  whether  she  be- 
lieved in  another  life. 

^‘Yes,”  said  Julie.  But  her  shrinking, 
perfunctory  manner  evidently  distressed 
him.  He  resumed,  with  a furrowed  brow: 

“ You  ought.  It  is  good  for  us  to  be- 
lieve it.” 

“ I must  hope,  at  any  rate,  that  I shall 
see  you  again — and  mamma!”  she  said, 
smiling  on  him  through  her  tears. 

“I  wonder  what  it  wdll  be  like!”  he 
replied,  after  a pause.  His  tone  and  look 
implied  a freakish,  a whimsical  curi- 
osity,— yet  full  of  charm.  Then,  motion- 
ing to  her  to  come  nearer,  and  speaking 
into  her  ear: 

“Your  poor  mother,  Julie, — ^was  never 
happy ! — never ! There  must  be  laws,  you 
see, — and  churches — and  religious  cus- 
toms. It’s  because — we’re  made  of  such 
wretched  stuff!  My  wife,  when  she  died 
— ^made  me  promise  to  continue  going 
to  church — and  praying.  And — without 
it  — I should  have  been  a bad  man. 
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Though  I’ve  had  plenty  of  sceptical 
thoughts  — plenty!  Your  poor  parents 
rebelled — against  all  that.  They  suffered, 
— they  suffered.  But  you’ll  make  up — 
you’re  a noble  woman — you’ll  make  up.” 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  head.  She 
offered  no  reply;  but  through  the  inner 
mind  there  rushed  the  incidents,  passions, 
revolts  of  the  preceding  days. 

But  for  that  strange  chance  of  Dela- 
field’s  appearance  in  her  path — a chance 
no  more  intelligible  to  her  now,  after 
the  pondering  of  several  feverish  hours, 
than  it  had  been  at  the  moment  of  her 
first  suspicion — where  and  what  would  she 
be  now?  A dishonored  woman,  i)erhaps, 
with  a life-secret  to  keep, — cut  off,  as  her 
mother  had  been,  from  the  straight- 
living, law-abiding  world. 

The  touch  of  the  old  man’s  hand  upon 
her  hair  roused  in  her  a first  recoil,  a 
first  shattering  doubt  of  the  impulse 
which  had  carried  her  to  Paris.  Since 
Delafield  left  her  in  the  early  dawn  she 
had  been  pouring  out  a broken,  passion- 
ate heart  in  a letter  to  Warkworth.  No 
doubts  while  she  was  writing  it  as  to  the 
all-sufficing  legitimacy  of  love ! 

But  here,  in  this  cold  neighborhood 
of  the  grave, — brought  back  to  gaze  in 
spirit  on  her  mother’s  tragedy,  — she 
shrank,  she  trembled.  Her  proud  in- 
telligence denied  the  stain,  and  bade  her 
hate  and  despise  her  rescuer.  And  mean- 
while, things  also  inherited  and  inborn, 
the  fruit  of  a remoter  ancestry,  rising 
from  the  dimmest  and  deei)e8t  caverns 
of  personality,  silenced  the  clamor  of  the 
naturalist  mind.  One  moment  she  felt 
herself  seized  with  terror  lest  anything 
should  break  down  the  veil  between  her 
real  self  and  this  unsuspecting  tender- 
ness of  the  dying  man.  The  next  she 
rose  in  revolt  against  her  own  fear.  Was 
she  to  find  herself,  after  all,  a mere  weak 
penitent — meanly  grateful  to  Jacob  Dela- 
field ? Her  heart  cried  out  to  Warkworth 
in  a protesting  anguish. 

So  absorbed  in  thought  was  she  that 
she  did  not  notice  how  long  the  silence 
bad  lasted. 

He  seems  to  be  sleeping,”  said  a low 
voice  beside  her. 

She  looked  up,  to  see  the  doctor,  with 
Lord  Uredale  beside  him.  Gently  re- 
leasing herself,  she  kissed  Lord  Lacking- 
ton’s  forehead,  and  rose  to  her  feet. 


Suddenly  the  patient  opened  his  eyes, 
and  as  he  seemed  to  become  aware  of 
the  figures  beside  him,  he  again  lifted 
himself  in  bed,  and  a gleam  most  ani- 
mated, most  vivacious,  passed  over  his 
features. 

Brougham’s  not  asked !”  he  said,  with 
a little  chuckle  of  amusement.  " Isn’t  it 
a joke?” 

The  two  men  beside  him  looked  at 
each  other.  Lord  Uredale  approached  the 
bed. 

‘‘Not  asked  to  what,  father?”  he  said, 
gently. 

“ \^y,  to  the  Queen’s  fancy  ball,  of 
course,”  said  Lord  Lackington,  still  smil- 
ing. “ Such  a to-do ! All  the  elderly 
sticks  practising  minuets  for  their 
lives ! — ” 

A voluble  flow  of  talk  followed — hard- 
ly intelligible.  The  words  “ Melbourne  ” 
and  “ Lady  Holland  ” emerged,  — the 
fragment,  apparently,  of  a dispute  with 
the  latter,  in  which  “ Allen  ” inter- 
vened,— the  names  of  “ Palmerston  ” and 
“ that  dear  chap  Villiers.” 

Lord  Uredale  sighed.  The  young  doc- 
tor looked  at  him  interrogatively. 

“He  is  thinking  of  his  old  friends,” 
said  the  son.  “ That  was  the  Queen’s 
ball,  I imagine,  of  ’42.  I have  often 
heard  him  describe  my  mother’s  dress.” 

But  while  he  was  speaking  the  fitful 
energy  died  away.  The  old  man  ceased 
to  talk;  his  eyelids  fell.  But  the  smile 
still  lingered  about  his  mouth,  and  as  he 
settled  himself  on  his  pillows,  like  one 
who  rests,  the  spectators  were  struck  by 
the  urbane  and  distinguished  beauty  of 
his  aspect.  The  purple  flush  had  died 
again  into  mortal  pallor.  Illness  had 
masked  or  refined  the  weakness  of  mouth 
and  chin ; the  beautiful  head  and  counte- 
nance, with  their  characteristic  notes  of 
youth,  impetuosity,  a kind  of  gay  detach- 
ment, had  never  been  more  beautiful. 

The  young  doctor  looked  stealthily 
from  the  recumbent  figure  to  the  tall  and 
slender  woman  standing  absorbed  and 
grief-stricken  beside  the  bed.  The  like- 
ness was  as  evident  to  him  as  it  had  been 
in  the  winter  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury. 

As  he  was  escorting  her  down  stairs. 
Lord  Uredale  said  to  his  companion, 
“ Foster  thinks  he  may  still  live  twenty- 
four  hours.” 
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If  he  asks  for  me  again,”  said  Julie, 
now  shrouded  once  more  behind  a thick 
black  veil,  you  will  send  ?” 

He  gravely  assented. 

“ It  is  a great  pity,”  he  said,  with  a 
certain  stiffness, — did  it  unconsciously 
mark  the  difference  between  her  and  his 
legitimate  kindred?  — that  my  sister, 
Lady  Blanche,  and  her  daughter,  cannot 
be  with  us.” 

They  are  in  Italy  ?” 

In  Florence.  My  niece  has  had  an 
attack  of  diphtheria.  She  could  neither 
travel  nor  could  her  mother  leave  her.” 

Then  pausing  in  the  hall,  he  added  in 
a low  voice,  and  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, 

‘‘  My  father  has  told  you,  I believe,  of 
the  addition  he  has  made  in  his  will  ?” 

Julie  drew  back. 

I neither  asked  for  it  nor  desired  it,” 
she  said,  in  her  coldest  and  clearest  voice. 

That  I quite  understand,”  said  Lord 
Uredale.  But — you  cannot  hurt  him  by 
refusing.” 

No.  But  afterwards — I must  be  free 
to  follow  my  own  judgment.” 

We  cannot  take  what  does  not  belong 
to  us,”  he  said,  with  some  sharpness. 

My  brother  and  I are  named  as  your 
trustees.  Believe  me,  we  will  do  our 
best.” 

Meanwhile  the  younger  brother  had 
come  out  of  the  library  to  bid  her  fare- 
well. She  felt  that  she  was  under  crit- 
ical observation,  though  both  pairs  of 
gray  eyes  refrained  from  any  appearance 
of  scrutiny.  Her  pride  came  to  her  aid; 
and  she  did  not  shrink  from  the  short 
conversation  which  the  two  brothers  evi- 
dently desired.  When  it  was  over,  and 
the  brothers  returned  to  the  hall,  after 
putting  her  into  the  Duchess’s  carriage, 
the  younger  said  to  the  elder, 

**  She  can  behave  herself,  J ohnnie !” 

They  looked  at  each  other,  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets.  A little  nod 
passed  between  them — an  augur  like  ac- 
ceptance of  this  new  and  irregular  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

Yes,  she  has  excellent  manners,”  said 
Uredale.  ‘^And  really,  after  the  tales 
Lady  Henry  has  been  spreading — ^that’s 
something !” 

Oh,  I always  thought  Lady  Henry 
an  old  cat,”  said  Bill,  tranquilly.  That 
don’t  matter.” 


The  Chantrey  brothers  had  not  been 
among  Lady  Henry’s  habitues.  In  her 
eyes  they  were  the  dull  sons  of  an  agree- 
able father.  They  were  humorously 
aware  of  it,  and  bore  her  little  malice. 

No,”  said  Uredale,  raising  his  eye- 
brows; ^^but  the  ^affaire  Warkworth’? — 
if  there’s  any  truth  in  what  one  hears — 
that’s  deuced  unpleasant.” 

Bill  Chantrey  whistled. 

“It’s  hard  luck  on  that  poor  child 
Aileen  that  it  should  be  her  own  cousin 
interfering  with  her  preserves.  By-the- 
way,” — he  stooped  to  look  at  the  letters 
on  the  hall  table, — “ do  you  see  there’s  a 
letter  for  father  from  Blanche?  And  in 
a letter  I got  from  her  by  the  same  post 
she  says  that  she  has  told  him  the  whole 
story.  According  to  her,  Aileen’s  too  ill 
to  be  thwarted,  and  she  wants  the  gov- 
ernor to  see  the  guardians.  I say,  John- 
nie,”— he  looked  at  his  brother, — “we’ll 
not  trouble  the  father  with  it  now?” 

“ Certainly  not,”  said  Uredale,  with  a 
sigh.  “I  saw  one  of  the  trustees — Jack 
Underwood  — yesterday.  He  told  me 
Blanche  and  the  child  were  more  in- 
fatuated than  ever.  Very  likely  what 
one  hears  is  a pack  of  lies.  If  not,  I hope 
this  woman  will  have  the  good  taste  to 
drop  it.  Father  has  charged  me  to  write 
to  Blanche,  and  tell  her  the  whole  story 
of  poor  Rose,  and  of  the  girl’s  revealing 
herself.  Blanche,  it  appears,  is  just  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  we  were.” 

“ If  this  gossip  has  got  round  to  her — 
her  feelings  will  be  mixed!  Oh,  well — 
I’ve  great  faith  in  the  money !”  said  Bill 
Chantrey,  carelessly,  as  they  began  to 
mount  the  stairs  again.  “ It  sounds  dis- 
gusting; but  if  the  child  wants  him  I 
suppose  she  must  have  him.  And  any- 
way the  man’s  off  to  Africa,  — for  a 
twelvemonth  at  least.  Miss  Le  Breton 
will  have  time  to  forget  him.  One 
can’t  say  that  either  he  or  she  be- 
haved with  delicacy!  Unless,  indeed, 
she  knew  nothing  of  Aileen, — which  is 
quite  probable.” 

“Well,  don’t  ask  me  to  tackle  her,” 
said  Uredale.  “ She  has  the  ways  of  an 
empress.” 

Bill  Chantrey  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“ And,  by  George ! she  looks  as  if  she 
could  fall  in  love,”  he  said,  slowly. 
“Magnificent  eyes,  Johnnie!  I propose 
to  make  a study  of  our  new  niece.” 
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“ Lord  Uredale/’  said  a voice  on  the 
stairs. 

The  young  doctor  descended  rapidly  to 
meet  them. 

“ His  lordship  is  asking  for  some  one,” 
he  said.  “ He  seems  excited.  But  I can- 
not catch  the  name.” 

Lord  llredale  ran  up  stairs. 

Later  in  the  day  a man  emerged  from 
Lackington  House,  and  walked  rapidly  to- 
wards the  Mall.  It  was  Jacob  Delafield. 

He  passed  across  the  Mall  and  into  St. 
James’s  Park.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
first  seat  he  savsr,  in  an  absorption  so  deep 
that  it  excited  the  wondering  notice  of 
more  than  one  passer-by. 

After  about  half  an  hour  he  roused 
himself  and  walked,  still  in  the  same 
brown  study,  to  his  lodgings  in  Jermyn 
Streeft.  There  he  found  a letter,  which 
he  eagerly  opened : 

^^Dear  Jacob, — Julie  came  back  this 
morning  about  one  o’clock.  I waited 
for  her, — and  at  first  she  seemed  quite 
calm  and  composed.  But  suddenly,  as  I 
was  sitting  beside  her,  talking,  she  faint- 
ed away  in  her  chair,  and  I was  terribly 
alarmed.  We  sent  for  a doctor  at  once. 
He  shakes  his  head  over  her,  and  says 
there  are  all  the  signs  of  a severe  strain 


of  body  and  mind.  No  wonder,  indeed, — 
our  poor  Julie!  Oh,  how  I loathe  some 
people!  Well,  there  she  is  in  bed,  Ma- 
dame Bornier  away,  and  e\'erybody.  I 
simply  can't  go  to  Scotland.  But  Bertie 
is  just  mad.  Do,  Jacob,  there’s  a dear, 
go  and  dine  with  him  to-night  and  cheer 
him  up.  He  vows  he  won’t  go  north 
without  me.  Perhaps  I’ll  come  to- 
morrow. I could  no  more  leave  Julie 
to-night  than  fly. 

She’ll  be  ill  for  weeks.  What  I 
ought  to  do  is  to  take  her  abroad.  She’s 
verij  defar  and  good — but  oh,  Jacob,  as 
she  lies  there,  I feel  her  heart’s  broken. 
And  it’s  not  Lord  Lackington — oh  no! 
— though  I’m  sure  she  loved  him.  Do 
go  to  Bertie,  there’s  a dear.” 

‘‘No — that  I won’t!”  said  Delafield, 
with  a laugh  that  choked  him,  as  he 
threw  the  letter  down. 

He  tried  to  write  an  answer,  but  could 
not  achieve  even  the  simplest  note.  Then 
he  began  a pacing  of  his  room,  which 
lasted  till  he  dropped  into  his  chair,  worn 
out  with  the  sheer  physical^  exhaust  ion 
of  the  night  and  day.  When  his  servant 
came  in  he  found  his  master  in  a heavy 
sleep;  and  at  Crowborough  House  the 
Duke  dined  and  fumed  alone. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Mollusks 

BY  HENRY  JEROME  STOCK  A RD 

Down  where  the  bed  of  ocean  sinks  profound. 

Lodged  in  the  clefts  and  caverns  of  the  deep. 
Where  silence  and  eternal  darkness  keep, 
These  dumb  primordial  living  forms  abound. 

What  know  they  of  this  life  in  the  vast  round 
Of  earth  and  air, — how  wild  the  pulses  leap 
At  love’s  sweet  dream;  what  storms  of  sorrow  sweep; 
What  hopes  allure  us,  and  what  terrors  hound? 

And,  scattered  on  these  slopes  and  plains  below 
This  atmospheric  sea,  one  with  the  worm 
And  beetle  for  a momentary  term, 

What  know  we  more  of  those  ethereal  spheres, — 

What  rapture  may  be  there,  what  poignant  woe. 

What  towering  passions,  and  what  high  careers? 
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Darwinism  in  the  Light  of  Modern 

Criticism 

BY  THOMAS  HUNT  MORGAN,  Ph.D. 


Professor  of  Biology, 

DARWIN^S  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion was  formulated  primarily  to 
explain  the  origin  of  those  exist- 
ing structures  and  of  those  adjustments 
in  animals  and  plants  that  are  useful  to 
them  in  competition  with  other  animals 
and  plants  and  with  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions. Only  secondarily  does  the  theory 
serve  to  explain  the  Origin  of  Species,” 
since  it  takes  into  account  solely  those 
structures  and  reactions  that  are  of 
vital  importance  to  the  individual,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  many  specific 
characters  of  organisms  are  of  little  or 
of  no  use  to  their  possessors.  If,  there- 
fore, it  could  be  shown  that  processes 
highly  important  for  the  welfare  of  the 
individual  could  not  have  arisen  as  the 
result  of  competition  and  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  a wide  door  for*  scepticism 
would  be  thrown  open,  and  we  should  be 
justified  in  questioning  whether  other 
useful  acquirements  are  in  reality  the 
outcome  of  a battle  for  existence  and  the 
survival  of  the  successful  competitor. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  mis- 
understanding on  the  main  point,  I shall 
state  briefly,  first,  the  relation  of  Dar- 
win^s  theory  of  natural  selection  to  the 
theory  of  evolution,  and  then  give  the 
argument  on  which  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  itself  is  based. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  Dar- 
win’s theory  of  natural  selection  was  in- 
strumental in  bringing  about  a general 
recognition  of  the  older  theory  of  evolu- 
tion. By  evolution  we  mean  to-day  not 
only  that  all  living  forms  have  descended 
from  those  living  in  the  past,  but  also 
that  new  forms  have  arisen  from  the  old 
ones.  We  might  assume  that  each  old 
species  has  given  rise  to  a single  new 
one,  or  that  it  has  given  rise  to  a num- 
ber of  different  kinds  of  new  ones.  Both 
views  are  possible  and  recognized  by  evo- 
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lutionists,  but  the  second  is  regarded  as 
far  the  more  important  conception,  since 
it  gives  an  explanation  of  the  similarities 
of  the  members  of  a group  to  each  other, 
and  furnishes  the  basis  for  a natural 
classification  of  animals  and  of  plants. 
This  view  assumes  that  all  the  members 
of  a group  have  come  from  the  same 
original  form,  and  that  their  resem- 
blances are  explained,  therefore,  as  the 
heirlooms  of  their  common  descent.  For 
example,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the 
leopard  are  supposed  to  have  had  the 
same  ancestors,  from  whom  they  have 
inherited  what  they  have  in  common. 
Hence  they  are  put  together  in  the  group 
of  cats,  or  Felidce, 

The  theory  of  evolution  by  no  means 
originated  with  Darwifi,  although,  as  has 
already  been  said,  its  general  acceptation 
is  largely  the  result  of  Darwin’s  teach- 
ing. No  one  can  study  the  conditions 
of  the  time  when  Darwin  advanced  his 
view,  or  examine  the  internal  evidence 
of  Darwin’s  writings,  without  seeing  that 
Darwin  himself  had  mainly  at  heart  the 
establishment  of  the  theory  of  evolution 
as  his  prime  object. 

For  the  present  we  are  not  concerned 
with  the  correctness  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  itself.  Suffice  to  say  that  it 
has  met  with  wide  acceptation  and  has 
overcome  most  difficulties.  That  it  is 
settled  once  and  for  all  no  scientist  who 
knows  the  history  of  scientific  theory  and 
its  significance  would  wish  to  claim;  but 
that  it  has  proved  to  be  the  most  fruitful 
of  all  modern  philosophical  conceptions 
no  one  will  deny.  From  the  ranks  of  biol- 
ogists few  now  arise  to  question  its  cor- 
rectness, and  the  recent  and  somewhat  be- 
lated attack  of  a well-known  zoologist  has 
only  shown  the  weakness  of  the  opposition. 
We  may  assume,  then,  that  the  theory  of 
evolution  is  approximately  correct. 
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The  theory  of  natural  selection  met 
from  the  first  with  a torrent  of  abuse, 
and  with  some  legitimate  criticism.  Let 
us  state  the  theory,  and  then  see  what 
the  criticism  has  accomplished.  Darwin 
pointed  out  that,  by  carefully  selecting 
those  individuals  of  his  domesticated 
animals  and  plants  that  showed  some 
peculiar  structure  or  some  striking  ac- 
tion, man  has  been  able  to  bring  about 
great  changes.  All  the  different  kinds 
of  pigeons,  for  example,  have  come  from 
the  original  rock-pigeon,  and  the  varieties 
that  have  arisen  are  as  different  from 
each*  other,  so  far  as  their  form  is  con- 
cerned, as  are  the  species  of  many  natural 
groups.  If  selection  has  done  so  much 
in  the  case  of  domesticated  forms,  why 
may  not  a similar  process  have  brought 
about  the  defvelopment  of  wild  species? 
In  fact,  Darwin  conceived  the  unques- 
tionably brilliant  idea  that  such  a pro- 
cess of  selection  would  be  the  necessary 
outcome  of  a struggle  of  animals  and 
plants  to  maintain  themselves,  and  leave 
more  or  better-equipped  descendants.  If 
those  individuals  that  happened  to  differ 
from  their  fellows  in  some  beneficial  re- 
spect survived  on  account  of  this  varia- 
tion, and  if  their  descendants  inherited 
the  same  peculiarity,  and  if  there  were 
a heaping  up  of  this  new  variation  by 
a constant  repetition  of  the  same  process, 
then  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  in  na- 
ture a process  strictly  analogous  to  the 
process  of  artificial  selection  of  the 
breeder  is  always  going  on.  Stated  in 
this  general  way,  the  argument  appears 
so  convincing  that,  small  wonder,  it  was 
hailed  as  a discovery  second  to  none  in 
human  interest.  But  let  us  make  a 
closer  examination  of  the  theory. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  even  supposing  an  individual 
were  born  differing  in  some  useful  struc- 
ture from  its  fellows,  it  would,  in  order 
to  leave  descendants,  have  to  breed  with 
some  other  individual  which  might  not 
possess  the  same  variation.  The  result 
would  be,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  varia- 
tions, that  the  descendants  of  this  pair 
would  inherit  the  new  structure  in  a less 
degree;  and  these  in  turn  by  interbreed- 
ing with  the  ordinary  individuals  would 
lower  the  standard  still  further.  In  oth- 
er words,  the  new  variation  would  be 
swamped.  Darwin  frankly  admitted  the 


importance  of  this  criticism,  and  changed 
his  theory,  in  later  editions  of  the  Ori- 
gin of  Species,  so  that  it  appeared  to 
meet  the  difficulty.  He  admitted  that 
the  production  of  a new  form  would  only 
be  possible  when  a large  number  or  even 
when  all  the  individuals  of  a species 
varied  in  the  same  direction.  The  new 
acquirement,  if  a useful  one,  might  be 
decisive  in  the  battle  for  existence  with 
other  species,  or  with  the  remnant  of 
those  individuals  of  its  own.  species  not 
possessing  the  useful  variation. 

To  this  Darwin’s  critics  replied  that 
if  a new  variation  appears  in  so  many 
individuals  of  a species  that  it  is  prac- 
tically common  to  them  all,  then,  since  ^ 
this  had  admittedly  come  about  indepen- 
dently of  selection,  the  continuation  of  the 
variation,  and  even  its  increase,  might  go 
on  without  the  interposition  of  a selective 
process.  The  theory  of  natural  selection 
has  also  been  criticised  on  the  ground  that 
selection  of  fluctuating  individual  varia- 
tions can  bring  about  only  a limited 
amount  of  change;  that  a point  is  soon 
reached  beyond  which  it  is  impossible 
to  go  unless  a variation  of  a different 
sort  intervenes.  We  cannot,  for  instance, 
go  on  indefinitely  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing the  size  of  our  domestic  dogs,  or  the 
fleetness  of  the  race-horse.  In  fact,  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  despite  the 
great  diversity  of  form  of  domesticated 
animals  and  plants,  we  have  not  in  a 
single  case,  by  selecting  fluctuating  vari- 
ations, produced  new  species  comparable 
in  all  respects  to  those  in  nature. 

Unexpectedly,  new  light  has  recently 
been  thrown  on  the  questions  of  varia- 
tion and  of  evolution  by  the  immensely 
important  experiments  of  Hugo  de  Vries, 
of  Amsterdam.  No  one  can  see  his  ex- 
perimental garden,  as  I have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  doing,  without  being  great- 
ly impressed,  for  here  on  all  sides  are 
new  species  that  have  suddenly  appeared, 
fully  equipped,  from  a known  original 
parent  form,  living  now  side  by  side  with 
its  group  of  descendants. 

De  Vries  found  at  Hilversum,  not  far 
from  Amsterdam,  a number  of  plants 
of  the  evening-primrose  ( (Enothera  lor 
tnarckiana),  an  introduced  American 
plant,  that  had  presumably  escaped  from 
cultivation,  and  had  begun  to  vary  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  Amongst  the 
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new  forms  de  Vries  found  two  well- 
characterized  types,  which  he  reco^ized 
as  new  species.  These  two  kinds,  as  well 
as  the  supposed  parent  form,  0.  lamarcki- 
ana,  he  transplanted  to  his  experimental 
garden,  where  the  flowers  of  each  were 
artificially  self-fertilized,  and  the  seeds 
planted  the  next  year.  From  these  seeds 
he  obtained  in  the  following  year  a num- 
ber of  new  species.  No  less  than  seven 
new  forms,  for  example,  appeared  amongst 
the  plants  veared  from  the  seeds  of  0. 
lamarckiana.  The  majority  of  the  seeds 
had  produced  plants  like  the  parent 
form,  but  amongst  these  there  were  a 
number  of  individuals  of  the  new  spe- 
cies. The  most  important  result  is  that 
obtained  by  rearing  plants  from  self- 
fertilized  seeds  of  these  new  species.  It 
was  found  that  they  breed  true  to  their 
kind,*  and  fulfil  in  this  respect  one  of 
the  most  essential  requirements  of  good 
species.  It  is  true  that  de  Vries  pre- 
fers to  speak  of  the  new  forms  as  small 
species,  rather  than  species  as  ordinarily 
understood,  in  which  the  differences  are 
more  extreme;  but  there  are  many  cases 
of  groups  of  smaller  species,  recognized 
by  botanists,  that  are  similar  in  all  re- 
spects to  those  whose  spontaneous  origin 
de  Vries  has  seen.  The  important  fact, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  theory  of 
evolution,  is  that  the  new  species  have 
sprung  full-armed  from  the  old  one  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove. 

Similar  cases  are  also  known  amongst 
animals,  that  of  the  peacock  being  the 
most  striking.  According  to  Darwin,  this 
bird  has  hardly  varied  at  all  under  domes- 
tication; yet  there  is  one  strange  fact 
with  respect  to  the  peacock,  namely,  the 
occasional  appearance  in  England  of  the 
‘‘  japanned  ” or  “ black-shouldered  kind.” 
This,  on  the  high  authority  of  Slater, 
has  been  described  as  a new  species.  The 
males  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon kind,  and  are  always  beaten  by 
them  in  their  battles.”  The  japanned 
birds  appear  suddenly  in  flocks  of  the 
common  kind,  and  " propagate  them- 
selves quite  truly.”  In  two  cases,  in 
which  the  japanned  birds  appeared  sud- 
denly in  flocks  of  the  common  kind,  they 
increased  “ to  the  extinction  of  the  pre- 
viously existing  breed,”  although  they 

* Except  when  some  of  the  seeds  give  rise 
to  plants  of  new  species. 


are  smaller  and  weaker  and  are  beaten 
in  their  battles  I 

If  in  nature  new  species  have  arisen 
in  this  way,  we  have  an  explanation 
of  the  problem  that  has  always  baffled 
the  believers  in  gradual  transformation^ 
namely,  that  we  do  not  see  the  results 
of  evolution  going  on  around  us  at  the 
present  time.  Darwin  and  his  followers 
evaded  rather  than  answered  this  diffi- 
culty by  assuming  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion to  be  so  slow  that  the  life  of  an 
individual  man,  or  even  the  whole  re- 
corded history  of  the  human  race,  is  too 
short  a period  for  a noticeable  change  to 
take  place.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
de  Vries’s  results,  we  understand  better 
why  we  do  not  see  new  forms  arising, 
because  they  appear,  as  it  were,  fully 
equipped  overnight.”  Old  species  are 
not  slowly  changed  into  new  ones,  but  a 
shaking  up  of  the  old  organization  takes 
place,  and  the  egg  brings  forth  a new 
combination,  a new  species.  It  is  like 
the  turning  of  the  kaleidoscope — a slight 
shift,  and  a new  figure  suddenly  appears. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a conception  of 
the  way  in  which  evolution  may  have 
come  about  without  selection.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  will  not  those  species  that 
arise  in  this  way  survive  that  are  best 
suited  to  their  environment,  and  the  oth- 
er new  species  that  are  less  well  adapted 
be  crowded  out ; and  if  so,  is  not  this 
natural  selection?  If  we  choose  to  call 
such  a process  one  of  selection,  well  and 
good;  but  it  needs  no  great  penetration 
to  see  that  this  point  of  view  is  entirely 
different  from  the  conception  of  the  for- 
mation of  new  species  by  accumulating 
individual  variations  until  they  are  car- 
ried so  far  that  the  new  form  may  be 
called  a new  species. 

If,  therefore,  we  reject  Darwin’s  theory 
of  natural  selection  as  an  explanation  of 
evolution,  we  have  at  least  a new  and 
promising*  outlook  in  another  direction, 
and  are  in  a position  to  answer  the  oft- 
heard  but  unscientific  query  of  those 
who  must  cling  to  some  dogma,  **  If  you 
reject  Darwinism,  what  better  have  you 
to  offer?” 

And  that  we  must  reject  the  idea  that 
all  useful  structures  and  functions  of  the 
organism  are  the  outcome  of  natural 
selection  is  further  shown  by  some  of 
the  results  of  recent  years  in  the  field 
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of  experimental  embryology  and  of  re- 
generation. A few  examples  will,  I 
think,  make  this  evident. 

The  development  of  most  organisms 
begins  by  a division  of  the  egg  into  two 
equal  parts  or  cells.  It  has  been  found 
that  if  these  two  cells  are  separated 
from  each  other,  they  will,  in  most  ani- 
nialri.  produce  each  a whole  embryo  of 
half  size.  Hence  each  cell  carries  out  a 
process  that  is  entirely  new  to  it;  for 
had  it  remained  in  contact  with  the  oth- 
er cell  it  would  have  produced  only  half 
of  an  embryo.  Thus,  suddenly,  a half  of 
the  egg  succeeds  in  doing  something 
which,  in  the  history  of  the  species,  has 
never  been  done  before.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  such  a process  could  have  been 
learned  from  experience,  or  have  been 
acquired  by  the  survival  of  those  sep- 
arated cells  that  developed  better  than 
others.  It  is  inconceivable  because  in 
several  cases  it  has  been  found!  that  the 
cells  could  be  separated  only  with  great 
difficulty,  which  in  nature  could  never 
have  been  accomplished ; and  also  because, 
unless  from  the  start  the  accidentally 
separated  cells  formed  fairly  perfect 
embryos  that  could  grow  up  and  leave 
descendants,  there  could  be  no  com- 
petition ” amongst  them. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  man  it 
appears  probable  that  occasionally  the 
first  two  cells  of  the  egg  may  become 
separated,  and  each  give  rise  to  an  en- 
tire individual.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
so-called  “ identical  twins  ” arise  in  this 
way.  These  differ  from  ordinary  twins 
in  their  almost  complete  similarity,  and  in 
that  they  are  always  of  the  same  sex.  Or- 
dinary twins  are  as  different  from  each 
other  as  any  two  young  born  at  different 
times,  and  are  supposed  to  arise  from 
two  different  eggs  that  develop  simul- 
taneously. 

In  the  regeneration  of  animals  we 
find  other  cases  where  processes  of  the 
greatest  usefulness  to  the  individual  can- 
not have  been  acquired  by  natural  selec- 
tion. It  is  true  that  if  all  the  animals 
of  each  generation  were  injured  in  the 
same  part,  those  that  best  replaced  the 
lost  part  might  be  supposed  to  survive 
in  competition  with  their  fellows.  In 
fact,  Darwin  himself,  and  a number  of 
his  followers,  more  esi>ecially  Weismann, 
have  supposed  that  regeneration  has  been 
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acquired  in  this  way;  but  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  show  that  this  power  could  not 
have  arisen  as  they  suppose.  In  the  first 
place,  our  experience  teaches  us  that  in 
each  generation  all  the  individuals  of  a 
species  are  not  injured  in  the  same  parts, 
and  at  the  same  time.  A very  liberal 
estimate  for  forms  most  often  injured 
in  a special  part  would  be  at  most  about 
ten  per  cent. 

Furthermore — and  this  is  essential — if 
competition  is  as  severe  as  the  demands 
of  natural  selection  require, ^all  the  in- 
jured individuals  would  disappear,  since 
they  are  at  an  obvious  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  the  uninjured  ones. 
Hence  there  would  be  no  chance  for  those 
injured  forms,  that  had  the  power  to  re- 
generate somewhat  better  developed  than 
their  fellows  to  perpetuate  their  advan- 
tage. This  consideration  alone  shows 
that  natural  selection  cannot  be  made 
to  account  for  the  regenerative  process 
in  animals. 

One  of  the  special  cases  of  regenera- 
tion that  have  in  recent  years  most  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  zoologists  is  the 
regeneration  of  the  lens  of  the  eye  of  the 
salamander.  By  making  an  incision  in 
the  outer  covering  of  the  eye,  the  lens 
can  be  pressed  out  through  it  without 
injury  to  the  iris.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  a new  lens  begins  to  develop, 
not  from  the  place  from  which  the 
original  lens  came,  but  from  an  entirely 
different  part  of  the  eye,  namely,  the 
edge  of  the  iris.  Here  again  we  have 
a striking  case  of  an  organ  reappearing 
under  conditions  practically  precluding 
the  possibility  that  the  process  could 
ever  have  been  built  up  by  the  slow  ac- 
tion of  selection  of  more  favorable  varia- 
tions; for,  in  the  first  place,  the  eye  of 
the  salamander  is  rarely,  if  ever,  injured, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  intermediate 
steps,  if  such  are  imagined  to  have  ex- 
isted, could  have  been  of  very  little  use 
to  the  animal. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  cases  like 
these,  but  they  all  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion — that  natural  selection  cannot 
account  for  some  of  the  most  strikingly 
useful  characteristics  possessed  by  many 
animals.  The  whole  embryo  from  half 
the  egg  and  the  new  lens  spring  into 
existence  as  fully  equipped  as  do  the  new 
species  of  de  Vries. 
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now  I’ll  have  mine.  Listen  to  me,  Re- 
becca Mary  Plummer ! Here’s  this  sheet, 
and  here’s  this  needle  in  it.  When  you 
get  good  and  ready  you  can  go  on  sewing. 
You  won’t  have  anything  to  eat  till  you 
do.  I’ve  got  through.” 

The  grim  figure  swept  right-about  face 
and  tramped  into  the  house  as  though  to 
the  battle-roll  of  drums.  Rebecca  Mary 
stayed  behind,  face  to  face  with  her  fate. 

She’s  a Plummer,  so  it  ’ll  be  so/' 
Rebecca  Mary  thought,  with  the  dull  lit- 
tle thud  of  a weight  falling  into  her 
lieart.  Rebecca  Mary  was  a Plummer 
too,  but  she  did  not  think  of  that,  unless 
the  unswerving  determination  in  her 
stout  little  heart  was  the  unconscious 
recognition  of  it. 

“ I wonder  ” — her  gaze  wandered  out 
toward  the  currant-bushes  and  came  to 
rest  absently  on  Thomas  Jefferson’s  big 
white  bulk — I wonder  if  it  hurts  ve-ry 
much.”  She  meant,  to  starve.  A long 
vista  of  foodless  days  opened  before  her, 
and  in  their  contemplation  the  weight 
in  her  heart  grew  very  heavy  indeed. 

We  were  going  to  have  layer-cake 
for  supper.  I’m  very  fond  of  layer-cake,” 
Rebecca  Mary  sighed.  I suppose, 
though,  after  a few  weeks  ” — she  shud- 
dered— shall  be  glad  to  have  anything 
— just  common  things,  like  crackers  and 
skim-milk.  Perhaps  I shall  want  to  eat 
a — horse.  I’ve  heard  of  folks.  You  get 
very  unparticular  when  you’re  starving.” 

It  was  five  o’clock.  They  were  going 
to  have  supper  at  half  past.  She  could 
hear  the  tea  things  clinking  in  the 
house.  She  stole  up  to  a window.  There 
was  Aunt  Olivia  setting  the  layer-cake 
on  to  the  table.  It  looked  plump  and 
rich,  and  it  was  sugared  on  top. 

There’s  strawberry  jam  in  between 
it,”  mused  Rebecca  Mary,  regretfully. 

I wish  it  was  apple  jelly.  I could  bear 
it  better  if  it  was  apple  jelly.”  But  it 
was  jam.  And  there  was  honey,  too,  to 
eat  with  Aunt  Olivia’s  little  fluffy  bis- 
cuit. How  ve-ry  fond  Rebecca  Mary  was 
of  honey! 

Aunt  Olivia  stood  in  the  kitchen  door- 
way and  rang  the  supper-bell  in  long, 
steady  clangs,  just  as  usual.  But  no 
one  responded  just  as  usual,  and  by 
the  token  she  knew  Rebecca  Mary  had 
not  taken  the  other  stitch  that  lay  be- 
tween her  and  supper. 


She’s  a Plummer,”  sighed  Aunt 
Olivia,  inwardly,  unrealizing  her  own 
Plummership,  as  little  Rebecca  Mary 
had  unrealized  hers.  Each  recognized 
only  the  other’s.  The  pity  that  both  must 
be  Plummers! 

Rebecca  Mary  stayed  out-of-doors  until 
bedtime.  She  made  but  one  confidant. 

I’ve  done  it,  Thomas  Jefferson,”  she 
said,  sadly.  You  ought  to  be  sorry  for 
me,  because  if  you  hadn’t  crowed  I 
shouldn’t  have  sewed  the  hundred  and 
oneth.  But  you’re  not  really  to  hlame/' 
she  added,  hastily,  mindful  of  Thomas 
J efferson’s  feelings.  “ I should  have 
done  it  sometime  if  you  hadn’t  crowed. 
I knew  it  was  coming.  I suppose  now 
I shall  have  to  starve.  You’d  think  it 
was  pretty  hard  to  starve,  I guess,  Thom- 
as Jefferson.” 

Thomas  Jefferson  made  certain  gloomy 
responses  in  his  throat  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  always  starving;  that  any  con- 
tributions on  the  spot  in  the  way  of  corn 
kernels,  wheat  grains,  angle-worms,  any 
little  delicacies  of  the  kind,  would  be  wel- 
come. And  Rebecca  Mary,  understand- 
ing, led  the  way  to  the  corn-bin.  In  the 
dark  hours  that  followed,  the  intimacy 
between  the  great  white  rooster  and  the 
little  white  girl  took  on  tenderer  tones. 

At  breakfast,  next  morning, — at  din- 
ner-time,— at  supper, — Rebecca  Mary  ab- 
sented herself  from  the  house.  Aunt 
Olivia  set  on  the  meals  regularly  and 
waited  with  tightening  heartstrings.  It 
did  not  seem  to  occur  to  her  to  eat  her 
own  portions.  She  tasted  no  morsel  of 
all  the  dainties  she  got  together  wistfully. 
At  nightfall  the  second  day  she  began 
to  feel  real  alarm.  She  put  on  her  bon- 
net and  went  to  the  minister’s. 

“You  must  come  over  and— and  do 
something,”  she  said,  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  strange  little  story.  “ It  seems  to 
me  it’s  time  for  the  minister  to  step  in.” 

“What  can  I do.  Miss  Plummer?”  the 
embarrassed  young  man  ejaculated,  with 
a feeling  of  helplessness. 

“Talk  to  her,”  groaned  Aunt  Olivia, 
in  her  agony.  “ Tell  her  what  her  duty 
is.  Rebecca  Mary  might  listen  to  the  min- 
ister. All  she’s  got  to  do  is  to  take  just 
one  stitch  to  show  her  submission.  It 
won’t  take  but  an  instant.  I’ve  got  sup- 
per all  out  on  the  kitchen  table, — I don’t 
care  if  it’s  ten  o’clock  at  night !” 
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“ Do  you  want  me  to 
starve,  too?  Right  here  be- 
fore your  face  and  eyes?  I 
haven’t  eat  a mouthful  since 
you  did,  and  I sha’n’t  till 
you  do/* 

Rebecca  Mary  slid  to  the 
floor  with  a soft  thud  of  lit- 
tle brown,  bare  feet.  Slow 
comprehension  dawned  in 
her  eyes : Are — did  you  say 
you  was  starving  too?” 

“Yes,”  grimly. 

“Does  it  hurt  you — too?” 

“ Yes,”  unsteadily. 

" Very  much?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Why  don’t  you  cat  some- 
thing?” 

“ Because  you  don’t  — I’m 
waiting  for  you  to.” 

“ Sha’n’t  you  ever  ?” 

“ Not  if  you  don’t.” 

Rebecca  Mary  caught  her 
breath  in  a sob : “ Shall  I be — 
to  blame?”  She  was  moving 
toward  the  door  now.  With  an 
irresistible  impulse  Aunt  Olivia  gathered 
her  in  her  arms,  and  covered  her  lean 
little  face  with  kisses. 

“You  poor  little  thing!  You  poor  lit- 
tle thing!  You  poor  little  thing!”  over 
and  over. 

Rebecca  Mary  gazed  up  into  the  soft- 
ened face  and  read  something  there.  It 
took  her  breath  away.  She  could  not 
believe  it  without  further  proof. 

“You  don’t — I don’t  suppose  >gu  love 
me?”  panted  Rebecca  Mary.  But  Aunt 
Olivia  was  gone  out  of  the  room,  in  a 
swirl  of  white  night-gown. 

“ Everything’s  on  the  table,”  she  called 
back  from  the  stairs.  “I’m  going  to 


•*  The  hundred  and  twoth  ’’ 

light  a fire.  You  come  right  down.  I 
think  it’s  high  time — ” her  voice  trail- 
ing out  thinly. 

“ She  does,”  murmured  Rebecca  Mary, 
radiant  of  face. 

At  half  past  twelve  o’clock  they  both 
ate  supper — both  in  their  scant,  white 
night-gowns,  both  very  hungry  indeed. 
But  before  she  sat  down  in  her  old  place 
at  the  table,  Rebecca  Mary  went  round 
to  Aunt  Olivia’s  place  and  whispered 
something  rather  shyly  in  her  ear.  She 
had  been  by  herself  in  a corner  of  the 
room  for  a moment. 

“I’ve  sewed  the  hundred  and  twoth,” 
Rebecca  Mary  whispered. 


Twilight 

BV  JOHN  VANCE  CHENEY 

NOW  do  the  flocked  and  all-melodious  hours 
Follow,  follow  *the  light  away, 

With  measures  loved  of  dusk  and  folded  flowers. 
Dream,  shadow-threne  for  vanished  day. 
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AS  the  winter  deepens  and  darkens, 
the  people  who  have  time  and 
money  to  w’aste,  and  who  are  al- 
ways seeking:  opportunities  for  s(iuander> 
ing  both,  find  none  so  gracious  and  grace- 
ful as  giving  dinners  to  other  people  who 
have  time  and  money  to  waste.  Th(‘ 
prime  condition  of  such  dinners  is  that 
neither  host  nor  guest  shall  need  them. 
The  presence  of  a person  who  actually 
wanted  meat  and  drink  would  imply  cer- 
tain insuperahle  disqualifications.  The 
guest  must  have  the  habit  of  dining,  with 
the  accumulated  indifference  to  dinners, 
and  the  inveterate  inability  to  deal  pe])- 
tically  with  them,  which  result  from  th(^ 
habit  of  them.  Your  true  diner  must  bo 
well  on  in  middle  life,  for  though  the 
young  may  eat  and  drink  together  and 
apparently  dine,  it  is  of  the  gray  head 
difficultly  bowed  over  the  successive 
courses,  and  the  full  form  of  third 
youth  straining  its  silken  calyx,  and 
bursting  all  too  richly  out  above  it,  that 
the  vision  presents  itself  when  one  thinks 
of  dinners  and  diners. 

T 

After  all  the  exclusions  arc  made,  din- 
ner is  still  a theme  so  large  that  one  poor 
Easy  Chair  paper  could  not  compass  it, 
or  do  more  than  attach  itself  here  and 
there  to  its  expanse.  In  fact,  it  was 
only  one  kind  of  dinner  we  had  in 
mind  at  the  beginning,  and  that  was  the 
larger  or  smaller  public  dinner.  There 
the  process  of  exclusion  is  carried  yet  a 
step  farther,  and  the  guests  are  all  men, 
and  for  the  most  part  elderly  men.  The 
exceptional  public  dinners  where  women 
are  asked  need  not  be  counted;  and  at 
other  public  dinners  they  do  not  seem 
eager  to  throng  the  galleries,  where  they 
are  handsomely  privileged  to  sit,  looking 
down,  among  the  sculptured  and  frescoed 
arabesques,  on  the  sea  of  bald-heads  and 
shirt-fronts  that  surge  about  the  tables 
below,  and  showing  like  dim,  decollete 
angels  to  the  bleared  vision  raised  to 
them  from  the  floor.  As  they  are  not  ex- 
pected to  appear  till  the  smoking  and 
speaking  have  begun,  they  grow  fainter 
and  fainter  through  the  clouds  of  tobacco 


and  oratory,  and  it  is  never  known  to  the 
diners  whether  they  abuse  the  chary  hos- 
]ntality  of  coffee  and  iecs  offered  them  in 
their  sky(‘y  height,  where  from  time  to 
time  the  sympathetic  ear  may  hear  them 
softly  gas]hng,  gently  eoughing. 

It  is  a pity  that  none  of  these  witnesses 
of  a large  public  dinner  has  recorded  her 
bird's-eye  impression  of  it  at  the  Inter- 
cast ing  moment  when  their  presence  is 
suffered  or  desired.  All  those  gray  or 
bald  heads,  and  all  those  bulging  shirt- 
fronts,  must  look  alike  at  the  first  glance, 
and  it  can  be  only  to  carcfuler  scrutiny 
that  certain  distinctions  of  projecting 
whiskers  and  mustaches  pronounce  them- 
selves. The  various  figures,  lax  or  stiff 
in  their  repletion,  must  more  or  less  re- 
peat each  other,  and  the  pudgy  hands, 
resting  lieavily  on  the  tables^  edges  or 
planted  on  their  owners’  thighs,  must 
seem  of  a very  characterless  monotony. 
The  poor  old  fellows  ranked  in  serried 
sameness  at  the  tables  slanted  or  curved 
from  the  dais  where  the  chairman  and 
the  speakers  sit,  must  have  one  effect  of 
wishing  thomsedves  at  home  in  bed. 

What  do  they  really  think  of  it, 
those  angels,  leaning  over  and  look- 
ing down  on  it?  Does  it  strike  them 
with  envy,  wdth  admiration?  Does  it 
seem  one  of  the  last  effects  of  a high 
and  noble  civilization?  To  their  ‘‘finer 
female  sense,”  what  is  the  appeal  of  that 
evanescing  sx)eetacle,  as  the  noise  of  the 
cheering  and  the  laughing  and  the  clap- 
ping of  hands  rises  to  them,  at  some 
more  rocketlike  explosion  of  oratory?  Is 
the  oratory  mainly  of  the  same  quality  to 
those  supernal  intelligences  as  the  fading 
spectacle?  None  of  them  has  said,  and 
we  may  have  still  the  hope  that  the  whole 
affair  may  have  seemed  to  them  the 
splendid  and  graceful  ceremonial  which 
it  appears  in  the  illustrations  of  the  next 
day’s  papers. 

II 

The  speaking  is  perhaps  not  always  so 
good  as  it  seems  to  the  mellowed  toler- 
ance of  the  listener,  when  it  begins  after 
all  those  courses  of  meat  and  drink,  but 
not  perhaps  always  so  bad  as  he  thinks 
it  when,  the  morning  following,  he  wakes 
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‘‘high  sorrowful  and  cloyed,”  and  has 
not  yet  read  the  reports  of  it.  In  confi- 
dence, however,  it  may  be  owned  that  it 
is  apt  rather  to  be  bad  than  good.  If 
what  has  led  up  to  it  has  softened  the 
critical  edge  of  the  listener,  it  has  not 
sharpened  the  critical  edge  of  the  speaker, 
and  they  meet  on  the  common  ground 
where  any  platitude  passes ; where  a 
farrago  of  funny  stories  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  coherent  humor,  where  any  feeble 
flash  of  wit  lights  up  the  obscurity  as 
with  an  electric  radiance,  where  any 
slightest  trickle  or  rinsing  of  sentiment 
refreshes  “ the  burning  forehead  and  the 
parching  tongue  ” like  a gush  of  genuine 
poetry.  The  mere  reputation  of  the 
speaker  goes  a great  way,  almost  the 
whole  way;  and,  especially  if  he  is  a 
comic  speaker,  he  might  rise  up  and  sit 
down  without  a word,  and  yet  leave  his 
hearers  the  sense  of  having  been  richly 
amused.  If  he  does  more,  if  he  really 
says  something  droll,  no  matter  how 
much  below  the  average  of  the  give  and 
take  of  common  talk,  the  listener’s  grati- 
tude is  frantic.  It  is  so  eager,  it  so  out- 
runs utterance,  that  it  is  not  strange  the 
after-dinner  speech  should  be  the  favorite 
field  of  the  fake-humorist,  who  reaps  a 
full  and  ever-ripened  harvest  in  it,  and 
prospers  on  to  a celebrity  for  brilliancy 
which  there  is  little  danger  of  his  ever 
forfeiting,  so  long  as  he  keeps  there. 

The  fake  - humorous  speaker  has  an 
easier  career  than  even  the  fake-eloquent 
speaker.  Yet  at  any  given  dinner  the 
orator  who  passes  out  mere  elocution  to 
his  hearers  has  a success  almost  as  instant 
and  splendid  as  his  clowning  brother. 
It  is  amazing  what  things  people  will 
applaud  when  they  have  the  courage  of 
each  other’s  ineptitude.  They  will  listen, 
after  dinner,  to  anything  but  reason.. 
They  prefer  also  the  old  speakers  to 
new  ones;  they  like  the  familiar  taps  of 
humor,  of  eloquence;  if  they  have  tasted 
the  brew  before,  they  know  what  they  are 
going  to  get.  The  note  of  their  mood  is 
tolerance,  but  tolerance  of  the  accustom- 
ed, the  expected;  not  tolerance  of  the 
novel,  the  surprising.  They  wish  to  be  at 
rest,  and  what  taxes  their  minds  molests 
their  intellectual  repose.  They  do  not 
wish  to  climb  any  great  heights  to  reach 
the  level  of  the  orator.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  they  are  difficult  in  their  torpidity. 

VoL.  CVI.— No.  6S8.~81 


The  oratory  seems  to  vary  less  through- 
out any  given  dinner  than  from  dinner 
to  dinner,  and  it  seems  better  or  worse  ac- 
cording as  the  dinner  is  occasional  or  per- 
sonal. The  occasional  dinner  is  in  ob- 
servance of  some  notable  event,  as  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  or  the  Surren- 
der of  Cornwallis,  or  the  Invention  of 
Gunpowder,  or  the  Discovery  of  America. 
Its  nature  invites  the  orator  to  a great 
range  of  talk;  he  may  browse  at  large  in 
all  the  fields  of  verbiage  without  seeming 
to  break  bounds.  It  rests  with  him,  of 
course,  to  decide  whether  he  will  talk  too 
long,  for  the  danger  that  he  may  do  so 
cannot  be  guarded  from  the  outside. 
The  only  good  after-dinner  speaker  is 
the  man  who  likes  to  speak,  and  the  man 
who  likes  to  speak  is  always  apt  to  speak 
too  much.  The  hapless  wretch  whom  the 
chairman  drags  to  his  feet  in  a cold 
perspiration  of  despair,  and  who  blunders 
through  half  a dozen  mismated  sentences, 
leaving  out  whatever  he  meant  to  say,  is 
not  to  be  feared ; he  is  to  be  pitied  from  the 
bottom  of  one’s  soul.  But  the  man  whose 
words  come  actively  to  the  support  of  his 
thoughts,  and  whose  last  word  suggests 
to  him  another  thouglit,  he  is  the  speaker 
to  be  feared,  and  yet  not  feared  the  worst 
of  all.  There  is  another  speaker  more 
dreadful  still,  who  thinks  as  little  stand- 
ing as  sitting,  and  whose  words  come  re- 
luctantly, but  who  keeps  on  and  on  in  the 
vain  hope  of  being  able  to  say  something 
before  he  stops,  and  so  cannot  stop. 

The  speaking  at  the  occasional  dinner, 
however,  is  much  more  in  the  control  of 
the  chairman  than  the  speaking  at  the 
personal  dinner.  The  old  fashion  of 
toasts  is  pretty  well  past,  but  the  chair- 
man still  appoints,  more  or  less,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  speaker  he  calls  up.  He  may 
say,  if  the  dinner  is  in  honor  of  the  In- 
vention of  Gunpowder,  “ We  have  with 
us  to-night  a distinguished  soldier  who 
has  burned  a good  deal  of  gunpowder  in 
his  time;  and  I am  sure  we  should  all 
like  to  hear  from  General  Jones  some- 
thing of  his  experience  with  the  new 
smokeless  explosives,”  Or  if  it  is  the 
Discovery  of  America  they  are  commem- 
orating he  may  call  to  his  feet  some 
representatively  venerable  citizen,  with  a 
well-earned  compliment  to  his  antiquity, 
and  the  humorous  suggestion  that  he  was 
personally  knowing  to  the  landing  of 
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Columbus,  Then  General  Jones,  or  the 
venerable  citizen,  will  treat  at  his  plea- 
sure of  any  subject  under  heaven,  after 
having  made  his  manners  to  that  given 
him  by  the  chairman,  and  professed  his 
unfitness  to  handle  it. 

At  the  personal  dinner,  the  speaker 
must  in  decency  stick  for  a while  at  least 
to  his  text,  which  is  always  the  high 
achievement  of  the  honored  guest,  in  law, 
letters,  medicine,  arms,  drainage,  dry- 
goods,  poultry-farming,  or  whatever.  He 
must  not,  at  once,  turn  his  back  on  the 
honored  guest  and  talk  of  other  things; 
and  when  sometimes  he  does  so  it  seems 
rude. 

The  menu  laid  before  the  diner  at  this 
sort  of  dinner  may  report  a variety  of 
food  for  the  others,  but  for  the  honored 
guest  the  sole  course  is  taffy,  with  plenty 
of  drawn  butter  in  a lordly  dish.  The 
honored  guest  is  put  up  beside  the  chair- 
man, with  his  mouth  propped  open  for 
the  taffy,  and  before  the  end  he  is  stream- 
ing drawn  butter  from  every  limb.  The 
chairman  has  poured  it  over  him  with  a 
generous  ladle  in  his  opening  speech,  and 
each  speaker  bathes  him  with  it  anew  from 
the  lordly  dish.  The  several  speakers  try 
to  surpass  each  other  in  the  application, 
searching  out  some  corner  or  crevice  of 
his  personality  which  has  escaped  the 
previous  orators,  and  filling  it  up  to  over- 
flowing. The  listeners  exult  with  them 
in  their  discoveries,  and  roar  at  each 
triumph  of  the  sort:  it  is  apparently 
a proof  of  brilliant  intuition  when  a 
speaker  seizes  upon  some  forgotten  point 
in  the  honored  guest’s  character  or  career, 
and  drenches  it  with  drawn  butter. 

To  what  good  end  do  men  so  flatter 
and  befool  one  of  their  harmless  fellows? 
What  is  there  in  the  nature  of  literary 
or  agricultural  achievement  which  justi- 
fies the  outrage  of  his  modest  sense  of 
inadequacy?  It  is  a preposterous  per- 
formance, but  it  does  not  reach  the 
climax  of  its  absurdity  till  the  honored 
guest  rises,  with  his  mouth  filled  with 
taffy,  and  dripping  drawn  butter  all 
over  the  place,  proceeds  to  ladle  out 
from  the  lordly  dish,  restored  to  its 
place  before  the  chairman,  a portion 
for  each  of  the  preceding  speakers. 
He  may  not  feel  quite  like  doing  it. 
In  their  fierce  rivalry  of  adulation, 
some  of  them,  in  order  to  give  fresh 


flavor  to  the  taffy,  may  have  mingled  a 
little  vinegar  with  it.  One  may  have 
said  that  the  bantams  of  the  honored 
guest  were  not  perhaps  as  small  as  some 
other  bantams,  but  that  the  colossal  size 
of  his  shanghais  was  beyond  parallel. 
Another  may  have  hinted,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  superiorly  praising  his  masterly 
treatment  of  the  pip,  that  the  diet  of  his 
hens  was  not  such  as  to  impart  to  their 
eggs  the  last  exquisite  flavor  demanded 
by  the  pampered  palate  of  the  epicure. 
Another  yet  may  have  admitted  that 
the  honored  guest  had  not  successfully 
grappled  with  the  g^eat  question  of  how 
to  make  hens  lay  every  working-day  of 
the  year,  and  he  may  have  done  this  in 
order  to  heighten  his  grand  climax  that 
the  man  who  teaches  a hen  to  lay  an  egg 
with  two  yolks  where  she  laid  eggs  of  but 
one  yolk  before,  is  a greater  benefactor 
to  the  human  race  than  all  the  inventors 
of  all  the  missiles  of  modem  warfare. 
Such  a poultry-farmer,  he  may  have  de- 
clared, preparatory  to  taking  his  seat 
amid  thunders  of  applause,  is  to  other 
poultry-farmers  what  the  poet  who  makes 
the  songs  of  a people  is  to  the  boss  who 
makes  their  laws.  This  sentiment  may 
have  been  met  with  a furore  of  accept- 
ance, all  the  other  guests  leaning  forward 
to  look  at  the  honored  guest  and  con- 
centrate their  applause  upon  him,  as  they 
clapped  and  cheered,  and  one  fine  fel- 
low springing  to  his  feet  and  shout- 
ing, ‘‘  Here’s  to  the  man  who  made 
two-yolk  eggs  grow  where  one-yolk  eggs 
grew  before.” 

Yet  these  artfully  studied  qualifica- 
tions of  the  cloying  sweet  may  have  been 
all  of  the  taste  of  wormwood  to  the 
honored  guest,  who  cared  nothing  for  his 
easy  triumph  with  shanghais  and  the 
pip  and  these  two-yolk  eggs,  but  prided 
himself  on  his  bantams  and  his  hen-food, 
and  was  clinging  to  the  hope  that  his 
discoveries  in  the  higher  education  would 
teach  hens  to  observe  the  legal  holidays 
if  they  could  not  be  taught  to  lay  on 
every  working-day,  and  was  trusting  to 
keep  his  measure  of  failure  a secret  from 
the  world.  It  would  not  do,  however,  to 
betray  anything  of  his  vexation.  That 
would  be  ungracious  and  ungrateful,  and 
so  he  must  render  back  taffy  for  taffy, 
drawn  butter  for  drawn  butter,  till  the 
whole  place  sticks  and  reeks  with  it. 
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Of  course,  the  reader — especially  if  he 
has  never  been  asked  to  a personal  dinner 
of  this  sort — will  be  saying  that  the  fault 
is  not  with  the  solemnity  or  its  nature, 
but  with  the  taste  of  those  who  conduct 
the  ceremony.  He  will  no  doubt  be 
thinking  that  if  he  were  ever  made  the 
object  of  such  a solenmity,  or  the  chair- 
man, or  the  least  of  the  speakers,  he 
would  manage  differently.  Very  likely 
he  will  allege  the  example  of  the  Greeks, 
as  we  have  it  recorded  in  the  accounts 
of  the  banquet  offered  to  Themistocles 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  the  sup- 
per given  to  Aeschylus  on  the  hundredth 
performance  of  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles. 

The  supper  has  always  been  considered 
rather  a refinement  upon  the  banquet,  in 
taste,  as  it  was  offered  to  the  venerable 
poet  not  upon  the  occasion  of  any  achieve- 
ment of  his  own,  but  in  recognition  of 
the  prolonged  triumph  of  his  brother 
dramatist,  in  which  it  was  assumed  that 
he  would  feel  a generous  interest.  The 
banquet  to  Themistocles  was  more  in  the 
nature  of  a public  rejoicing,  for  it  cele- 
brated a victory  due  as  much  to  the 
valor  of  all  the  Greeks  as  to  the  genius 
of  the  admiral;  and  it  could  therefore 
be  made  more  directly  a compliment  to 
him.  Even  under  these  circumstances, 
however,  the  guest  of  the  evening  occu- 
pied an  inconspicuous  place  at  the  re- 
porters’ table,  while  he  was  represented 
on  the  chairman’s  right  by  the  bust  of 
Poseidon,  hastily  modelled  for  the  oc- 
casion by  Praxiteles,  and  dedicated  to 
Themistocles,  who  was  a plain  man,  but 
whose  portrait,  even  if  he  had  been  hand- 
some, it  was  thought  would  not  have 
looked  well  in  such  a position  at  a time 
when  portrait  - statuary  was  unknown. 
The  only  direct  allusion  to  him  was 
in  the  opening  toast,  The  Dewey  of 
our  Day,”  which  was  drunk  sitting, 
the  guests  rising  from  their  recumbent 
postures  in  honor  of  it.  The  chairman’s 
opening  address  was  almost  wholly  a 
plea  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Athenian 
navy:  the  implication  that  the  republic 
had  been  saved  in  spite  of  its  inefficient 
armament,  was  accepted  as  the  finest  pos- 
sible compliment  to  the  guest  of  the 
evening.  The  note  of  all  the  other 
speeches  was  their  exquisite  imperson- 
ality. They  got  farther  and  farther 


from  the  occasion  of  the  evening,  until 
the  effort  of  Demosthenes  closed  the 
speaking  with  a scathing  denunciation 
of  the  machine  politicians  who  had  in- 
volved the  Athenians  in  a war  with 
Persia  to  further  the  interests  of  Sparta. 
It  was  held  that  this  was  the  noblest 
tribute  which  could  be  paid  to  the  genius 
of  the  man  who  had  brought  them  safely 
out  of  it.  As  the  company  broke  up,  Di- 
ogenes with  his  lantern  approached  The- 
mistocles, who  was  giving  the  reporters 
copies  of  the  speech  he  had  not  been 
asked  to  deliver,  and  after  examining 
his  countenance  with  a sigh  of  disap- 
pointment, accompanied  him  home  as  far 
as  his  own  tub;  Athens  at  that  time 
being  imperfectly  lighted,  and  the  reform 
government  having  not  yet  replaced  the 
street  names  wantonly  obliterated  imder 
the  regime  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants. 

At  the  supper  to  Aeschylus  the  tablets 
of  the  menu  were  inscribed  with  verses 
from  the  elder  poet  ingeniously  chosen 
for  their  imaginable  reference  to  the 
masterpiece  of  the  yoimger,  whose  mod- 
esty was  delicately  spared  at  every  point. 
It  was  a question  whether  the  committee 
managing  the  affair  had  not  perhaps  gone 
too  far  in  giving  the  supper  while  Sopho- 
cles was  away  from  Athens  staging  the 
piece  at  Corinth;  but  there  was  no  divi- 
sion of  opinion  as  to  the  taste  with 
which  some  of  the  details  had  been 
studied.  It  was  considered  a stroke  of 
inspiration  to  have  on  the  speaker’s  left, 
where  Sophocles  would  have  sat,  if  he 
had  been  present  at  a supper  given  to 
Aeschylus,  the  sitting  figure  of  Melpom- 
ene, crowned  with  rosemary  for  remem- 
brance. No  allusion  was  made  to  Aes- 
chylus during  the  evening,  after  his 
health  had  been  proposed  by  the  chairman 
and  drunk  in  silence,  but  a great  and  ex- 
quisite surprise  was  reserved  for  him  in 
the  matter  of  the  speeches  that  i:’ollowed. 
By  prior  agreement  among  the  speakers 
they  were  all  ostensibly  devoted  to  the 
examination  of  the  Edipus,  and  the 
other  dramas  of  Sophocles,  which  in  his 
absence  were  very  frankly  dealt  with. 
But,  the  unsparing  criticism  of  their 
defects  was  made  implicitly  to  take  the 
character  of  appreciation  of  the  Aeschy- 
lus tragedies,  whose  good  points  were  all 
turned  to  the  light  without  open  mention 
of  them.  This  afforded  the  aged  poet 
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an  opportunity  of  magnanimously  de- 
fending his  younger  confrere,  and  he 
rose  to  the  occasion  beaming,  as  some 
one  said,  from  head  to  foot,  and  oozing 
self-satisfaction  at  every  pore.  He  could 
not  put  from  him  the  compliments  not 
ostensibly  directed  at  him,  but  he  could 
and  did  take  up  the  criticisms  of  the 
Sophoclean  drama,  point  by  point,  and 
refute  them  in  the  interest  of  literature, 
with  a masterly  elimination  of  hipiself 
and  his  own  part  in  it.  A Roman  gentle- 
man present  remarked  that  he  had  seen 
nothing  like  it,  for  sincere  deprecation, 
since  Caesar  had  refused  the  thrice-offer- 
ed crown  on  the  Lupercal;  and  the  effect 
was  that  intended  throughout:  the  su- 
preme honor  of  Aeschylus  in  the  guise  of 
a tribute  to  Sopliocles.  The  note  of  the 
whole  affair  was  struck  by  the  comic  poet 
Aristophanes,  whom  the  chairman  called 
upon  to  make  the  closing  speec'h  of  the 
evening,  and  who  merely  sat  up  long 
enougli  to  quote  the  old  Attic  proverb, 
‘‘  (gentlemen,  there  are  many  ways  to  kill 
a dog  besides  choking  him  to  death  on 
butter,’’  and  then  lay  down  again  amidst 
shrieks  of  merriment  from  the  whole 
company. 

IV 

There  is,  perhaps,  a middle  course  be- 
tween the  American  and  Athenian  ways 
of  recognizing  achievement  in  the  arta 
or  interests,  or  of  commemorating  great 
public  events.  This  would  probably  de- 
rive from  each  certain  advantages,  or  at 
least  the  ancient  might  temper  the  mod- 
ern world  to  a little  more  restraint  than 
it  now  practises  in  the  celebration  of 
private  worth,  especially.  The  public 
events  may  be  more  safely  allowed  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  though  it  is  to 
be  questioned  whether  it  is  well  for  any 
people  to  make  overmuch  of  themselves. 
They  cannot  do  it  without  making  them- 
selves ridiculous,  and  perhaps  making 
themselves  sick  of  what  little  real  glory 
there  is  in  any  given  affair;  they  will 
have  got  that  so  inextricably  mixed  up 
with  the  vainglory  that  they  will  have 
to  reject  the  one  to  free  themselves  from 
the  humiliating  memory  of  the  other. 


'Phere  is  nothing  that  so  certainly 
turns  to  shame  in  the  retrosi>ect  as  vain- 
glory, and  this  is  what  the  personal  din- 
ner is  chiefly  supi)oscd  to  inspire  in  the 
victim  of  it.  If  he  is  at  all  honest  with 
himself,  and  he  probably  is  before  he  can 
have  done  anything  worthy  of  notice,  he 
knows  perfectly  well  that  he  has  not 
merited  all  if  any  of  the  fond  flatteries 
with  which  he  is  hcaj^ed,  as  he  sits  help- 
less w’ith  meat  and  drink,  and  suffers 
under  them  with  the  fatuous  smile  which 
we  all  have  seen,  and  which  some  of  us 
have  worn.  Rut  as  the  flatterers  keep 
coining  on  and  on,  each  with  his  garland 
of  tuberoses  or  sunflowers,  he  begins  to 
think  that  there  must  be  some  fire  where 
there  is  so  inueh  smoke,  and  to  feel  the 
glow  of  the  flame  which  he  is  not  able 
exactly  to  locate.  He  burns  in  sympathy 
with  his  ardent  votaries,  he  becomes  in- 
evitably a partner  in  his  own  apothe- 
osis. It  is  the  office  of  the  sad,  cold 
morrow,  and  the  sadder  and  colder  after- 
morrows,  to  undo  this  illusion;  to  com- 
press his  head  to  the  measure  of  his 
hat,  to  remove  the  drawn  butter  from 
his  soul. 

They  may  never  wholly  succeed,  but 
this  is  not  probable,  and  it  is  not  against 
a permanent  folie  des  grandeurs  that  we 
need  seek  to  guard  the  victim  of  a per- 
sonal dinner.  Wc  have  indeed  so  much 
faith  in  the  ultimate  discretion  of  the 
race,  that  we  should  be  quite  willing  to 
intrust  the  remarkable  man  himself  with 
the  office  of  giving  himself  a public  din- 
ner when  he  felt  that  his  work  merited 
signal  recognition.  In  this  way  the  whole 
affair  could  be  kept  within  bounds.  He 
could  strike  the  note,  he  could  set  the  pace, 
in  his  opening  address;  and  having  ap- 
pointed the  speakers,  with  a full  know- 
ledge of  their  honesty  and  subordina- 
tion, he  could  trust  the  speeches  to  be 
sane  and  temperate.  In  calling  the  speak- 
ers successively  up,  he  could  protest 
against  anything  that  seemed  excess- 
ive eulogy  in  the  words  already  spoken, 
and  could  invite  a more  modest  esti- 
mate of  his  qualities  and  achievements 
in  the  speeches  to  follow. 
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I 

The  editor  is  often  asked  to  criti- 
cise contributions  offered  for  use 
in  the  Magazine.  Many  an  in- 
experienced writer  makes  his  offering  as 
an  experiment,  conscious  of  defects,  with- 
out knowing  just  what  these  are,  yet 
wishing  to  know. 

As  he  has  often  said,  the  editor  is 
only  incidentally  a critic;  he  does  not 
approach  the  writer’s  gracious  offering 
in  a critical  mood,  but  simply  surren- 
ders himself  to  impressions.  This  does 
not  exclude  the  mental  view.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  cruder 
stages  of  American  culture,  the  read- 
ers of  a first-class  magazine  of  to-day 
demand  intellectual  no  less  than  emo- 
tional satisfaction.  And  this  is  not 
merely  a matter  of  correct  syntax  and  a 
well-formed  style;  it  is  not  enough  that  no 
offence  shall  be  given  to  a critical  taste: 
the  exaction  is  substantial,  the  condition 
positive.  We  are  not  here  thinking  so 
much  of  that  kind  of  mental  satisfaction 
which  comes  from  enlightenment  through 
information  or  explication — though  that 
is  of  a high  order — but  rather  of  that 
kind  which  responds  to*  an  appeal  to 
intellectual  sensibility,  to  what  we  may 
call  the  feeling  of  the  mind — such  an 
appeal  as  is  made  by  all  creative  litera- 
ture, which  does  not  shine  by  reflected 
light,  but  carries  warmth  in  its  radiance. 

It  is  distinctively  a human  satisfac- 
tion— that  which  is  possible  to  man  and 
to  no  other  animal,  because  of  his  trans- 
cendently  higher  intellectual  susceptibil- 
ity. It  may  be  felt  independently  of  any 
strong  appeal  to  our  emotional  nature — 
as  we  often  feel  it  in  stories  by  Henry 
James  and  Walter  Pater  and  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton— a purely  intellectual  satisfaction, 
such  as  we  have,  wholly  apart  from  our 
aesthetic  pleasure,  in  reading  Milton.  This 
is  all  in  the  dry — the  very  high  and  dry — 
but  we  have  it  even  more  in  the  green, 
in  the  literature  of  romance  and  humor, 
where  also  the  transcendent  human  dis- 
tinction is  most  evident.  The  lower  ani- 
mals have  passions,  but  they  have  no 
subjective  romance,  only  the  objective 
signs  of  it,  which  belong  to  them,  as 


their  colors  do,  but  are  not  consciously 
theirs.  Nor  have  they  the  sense  of  humor, 
though  they  may  sometimes  awaken  it  in 
us.  Even  some  men  seem  destitute  of 
this  sense,  not  probably  because  they  were 
bom  without  it,  but  because  they  have 
trained  or  studied  themselves  out  of  it. 
It  is  said  that  John  Bright,  after  listen- 
ing to  one  of  Artemus  Ward’s  ‘‘  show- 
man ” lectures  in  London,  which  was,  of 
course,  a series  of  drolleries  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  remarked  that  he  could 
not  see  why  people  careil  for  that  sort 
of  thing:  the  information  was  meagre, 
and  it  was  given  in  a very  desultory  and 
disconnected  manner.  The  great  Eng- 
lish statesman  was  not  even  aware  of  the 
exquisitely  humorous  situation  implied 
in  this  expression  of  his  views — a situa- 
tion, too,  which  concretely  illustrates  the 
distinction  between  the  mental  satisfac- 
tion derived  from  mere  enlightenment 
and  the  delight  which  the  great  humor- 
ist’s audience  in  general  experienced  in 
the  subtler  and  less  obvious  turns  and 
flashes  of  human  intelligence.  The  light 
in  humor  may  be  not  a flash,  but  a gentle 
glow  or  lambent  gleam,  but  always  it  is 
there,  and  always  there  is  in  some  shape 
the  subtle  mental  trope — that  surprise 
which  is  necessary  to  every  story,  whether 
it  be  romance,  comedy,  or  tragedy. 

The  first  imperative  of  all  creation  is, 
^^Let  there  be  light”;  and  the  creative 
life  in  its  progressive  specializations  is 
disclosed  as  tropical — a series  of  tropes 
or  wonderful  surprises.  This  comparison 
between  creation  in  literature  and  in  the 
cosmic  universe  is  not  a mere  fancy;  it 
is  good  science  as  well.  Whether  there 
is  anything  in  the  theory  of  vortical 
movements  in  the  ether,  we  see  the  con- 
stant trope  in  all  things — in  orb  and 
orbit,  in  the  cycle  of  the  plant  from  seed 
to  segd,  in  the  whole  circle  of  evolution 
which  ends  in  man,  face  to  face  with  the 
Creator  and  in  His  image. 

In  this  discursion  we  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  eagerly  inquiring  contributor 
with  whom  we  set  out,  and  to  have  left 
him  to  take  care  of  himself.  In  fact, 
however,  we  have  not  been  so  discourte- 
ous; we  have  been  giving  him  in  our 
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wandering  discourse  some  intimations 
that  may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant.  It 
is  evident  from  what  we  have  been  say- 
ing that,  so  far  as  the  substantial  char- 
acter of  his  work — that  which  gives  it 
any  positive  value — is  concerned,  the 
editor  must  leave  him  to  take  care  of  him- 
self, promising  only  on  his  own  part  com- 
plete self-surrender  to  the  contributor's 
productions,  waiting  to  find  in  them  either 
some  new  disclosure  of  life  or  nature 
for  the  enlightenment  of  readers,  if  the 
production  takes  the  form  of  an  essay, 
or  if  it  be  creative  work  in  poetry  or 
fiction,  or  even  in  the  higher  form  of  the 
essay,  that  other  and  deeper  intellectual 
satisfaction  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  criticism  which  the  contributor 
asks  for  w’ould  in  no  way  help  him  to 
meet  these  positive  requirements;  nor, 
indeed,  is  there  any  direct  way  in  which 
he  can  be  helped  to  do  this.  Indirectly 
he  may  be  stimulated  by  the  best  litera- 
ture, and  from  his  own  experience  in  life 
and  thought  may  come  the  deep  cul- 
ture of  intellectual  sensibility  essential 
to  his  art;  but  he  must  find  his  own  way. 

Why  do  we  not  lay  equal  stress  upon 
emotional  sensibility  ? Is  it  not  true 
that  out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of 
life?  It  is  indeed  not  only  true,  but  it 
is  the  radical  truth.  But  something  is 
essential  to  art  beyond  what  is  radical 
in  life.  The  communion  of  the  artist 
is  with  the  visible  forms  of  Nature,  not 
with  her  elements;  the  beauty  of  an  oak 
does  not  impress  him  from  the  study 
of  its  roots,  the  analysis  of  its  juices,  or 
any  microscopy  of  the  acorn  from  which 
it  grows.  Art  divorced  from  human  life 
is  insignificant,  but  its  significance  as 
art,  though  always  in  the  vital  field,  is  not 
due  to  mere  elemental  vitality,  but  to  the 
development  of  this  vitality  in  the  light 
— ^the  light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world,  one  with  the 
eternal  Word.  The  primal  passions  man 
has  in  common  with  the  mere  animal; 
but  coming  into  this  light  they  show 
in  their  complex  development  a divine 
beauty  and  meaning  in  the  manifold  re- 
lations and  activities  of  human  life,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  artist  finds  his  material 
and  his  inspiration.  Here  too  is  the  field 
of  the  essayist  who  deals  with  the  traits 
of  our  human  nature. 

An  edifice  of  rational  development  is 


built  above  the  foundation  of  changeless 
natural  instincts;  it  is  an  architecture 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  those  in- 
stincts— an  architecture  of  experimenta- 
tion illustrating  at  once  the  strength  and 
weakness  of  human  choice  and  purpose, 
all  its  beauty  and  glory  blending  with  its 
fallibility,,  alternately  a structure  and  a 
ruin — the  structure  itself  standing  for 
failure  as  to  the  main  purpose,  and  what 
we  call  the  ruin  for  a new  rising  of  that 
purpose.  Accordingly  it  is  in  its  falling 
that  the  historian  and  dramatist  discov- 
er their  most  interesting  themes — their 
studies  of  death,  the  true  studies  of  life. 

Therefore  it  is  that  an  element  of  sad- 
ness pervades  all  fiction.  Nothing  could 
be  more  tiresome  to  writer  or  reader 
than  the  recital  of  uninterrupted  success 
or  happiness,  under  skies  of  unshadowed 
brightness.  Happiness  invites  no  record, 
and  the  remembrance  of  it  in  a miserable 
plight  is  sorrow^s  crown  of  sorrow.”  In 
the  swirl  of  wretched  soula^  where  Dante 
beheld  Paolo  and  Francesca  clinging  to 
each  other  forever,  there  is  in  their 
piteous  story  no  relief  save  the  triumph 
of  a deathless  love.  Would  Bernardin 
de  St.-Pierre  ever  have  cared  to  tell  the 
story  of  Paul  and  Virginia,  or  would 
the  story  be  read  to-day,  but  for  its  pa- 
thetic close?  With  Jessica  we  are  ever 
sad  when  we  hear  sweet  music,  and  are 
unable  to  refrain  from  melancholy  be- 
holding the  sunset  at  the  close  of  the 
fairest  of  summer  days — bridal  of  the 
earth  and  sky”  — repeating  inevitably 
those  other  lines  of  Herbert, 

The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to>night, 

For  thou  must  die! 

Nature  gives  us  the  falling  cadence  of 
all  her  movements,  and  brings  all  heroes 
and  heroines  to  their  death;  yet  we  for- 
give her,  remembering  her  spring-times 
and  unfailing  sunrises,  and  reflecting, 
moreover,  that  death  itself  is  not  all  un- 
beautiful unless  inglorious. 

But  the  pathetic  stress  in  literature  has 
been  in  recent  years  much  relaxed.  No 
novelist  to-day  would  dare  to  inflict  a 
story  like  Charlotte  Temple  upon  a po- 
lite audience,  or  torture  indulgent  read- 
ers with  the  sufferings  of  a child  as  Dick- 
ens*did  in  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop.  This 
morbid  melodrama  — the  story  - teller^s 
cheapest  trick — has  passed  away  along 
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with  the  old  - fashioned  stage  villain. 
Tragedy  remains  in  literature  as  in  life, 
but  in  novels  like  Adam  Bede  it  has  the 
normal  note  and  just  proportion.  With 
deeper  culture  have  come  a truer  art  and 
a stronger  demand  for  wholesome  fiction. 

Still  the  editor’s  greatest  di%!ulty  is 
to  secure  short  stories  that  shall  have 
romantic  interest  and  at  the  same  time 
give  such  intellectual  satisfaction  as 
shall  meet  the  demand  of  cultivated 
readers.  Next  to  this  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  a fair  proportion  of  stories  that 
are,  on  the  whole,  bright  and  happy  in 
their  texture,  whatever  inevitable  shade 
and  sadness  may  enter  to  reflect  the 
truth  of  life.  Most  difficult  of  all  to 
obtain  is  the  genuinely  humorous  story. 
These  difficuhies  arise  in  the  nature  of 
things.  It  is  easier  to  write  almost  any 
kind  of  story  than  to  write  a good  love- 
story.  It  is  easier  to  write  a sorrowful 
or  tragic  tale  than  one  bright  and  humor- 
ous, because  in  the  former  class  of  stories 
the  elements  dealt  with  are  in  them- 
selves more  impressive  (often  also  more 
depressive),  and  thus  help  out  the  writer, 
making  his  effects  for  him. 

It  is  not  true,  as  has  lately  been  said 
by  a Canadian  critic,  that  first  - class 
American  magazines  must  surrender 
strength  in  their  short  stories  because 
they  are  restricted  by  conditions  peculiar 
to  them  as  family  periodicals.  The  re- 
striction exists,  having  the  force  of  obli- 
gation, in  the  necessity  of  excluding  a 
certain  kind  of  unusually  virile  fiction, 
but  this  exclusion  cannot  fairly  be  said 
to  involve  any  considerable  sacrifice, 
since  it  is  in  the  natural  line  of  magazine 
development  wholly  apart  from  the  family 
connection;  it  is  really  implied  in  the 
distinction  between  the  literature  proper 
to  a magazine  and  thfit  naturally  belong- 
ing to  the  book  — a distinction  which 
would  hold  if  magazines  were  read  only 
by  men.  The  family  connection  imposes 
other  conditions  affecting  the  kind  and 
the  variety  of  literature  introduced — con- 
ditions which  add  to  the  charm  of  the 
magazine  and  devolve  upon  it  no  dis- 
ability. In  order  to  furnish  a satisfactory 
monthly  entertainment  to  the  cultivated 
families  of  America  the  conditions  must 
be  exacting,  and  they  must  bo  in  the  line 
of  a constantly  more  and  more  attractive 
literature,  fortunately  restricted  by  the 


limitations  of  a refined  taste.  This  stim- 
ulating demand  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  last  two  generations  to 
rapidly  and  generously  enrich  the  general 
literature  of  the  country. 

II 

Two  generations  ago — to  revert  to  the 
consideration,  in  our  last  Study,  of  the 
intellectual  conditions  of  a boy’s  life  in 
the  forties — when  there  were  only  the 
beginnings  of  an  American  literature, 
an  emergence  but  not  an  inspiration, 
and  when,  especially  in  village  communi- 
ties, readers  depended  mainly  upon  re- 
prints of  English  books,  the  usefulness 
and  the  moral  and  religious  influence  of 
literature  were  regarded  rather  than  its 
art  or  imaginative  value.  Perhaps  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  the  few  great 
American  writers  we  had — Poe,  Bryant, 
Irving,  and  Cooper — were  so  little  read. 
The  average  teacher  of  that  period  was 
not  likely  to  urge  the  claims  of  these  or 
of  the  best  English  authors..  Stress  was 
laid  upon  mental  development  through 
the  ordinary  educational  curriculum, 
which  did  not  include  the  study  of  litera- 
ture, upon  the  formation  of  moral  char- 
acter, and  upon  religious  consecration. 

The  storage  through  generations  of  a 
mighty  spiritual  concern,  in  minds  fully 
convinced  of  the  truths  they  professed 
to  believe,  was  constantly  being  precipi- 
tated in  religious  revivals  all  over  the 
land.  A peculiar  culture  was  developed 
from  the  ploughing  of  souls  by  agita- 
tions more  violent  than  the  shocks  of 
earthquake  — not  the  kind  of  culture 
likely  to  give  nurture  to  art  or  litera- 
ture, or  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
finest  products  of  these  in  past  ages. 
Novel-reading  was  accounted  almost  a 
vice.  The  judgments  i^sod  upon  an 
author’s  life  fixed  an  attainder  upon  his 
writings.  Byron’s  -and  Shelley’s  poetry 
was  under  thi^  ban,  and  Gibbon  was 
classed  with  * Voltaire.  Scott’s  novels 
were  permitted,  and  the  reading  of  Jane 
Porter’s  Scottish  Chiefs  was  not  con- 
sidered rank  insurrection,  a special  in- 
dulgence being  accorded  to  historical 
fiction.  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
was  the  most  popular  novel  of  English 
life.  The  older  English  fiction  of  Sterne, 
Smollett,  and  Fielding  was  of  course  for- 
bidden, and  Jane  Austen  had  not  come 
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into  that  appreciation  which  later  sud- 
denly befell  her.  Maria  Edgeworth  and 
Hannah  More  still  held  their  own  with 
the  elders,  but  the  new  generation,  in 
dormant  protest  against  the  severities  of 
its  intellectual  climate,  was  averse  to 
them,  turning  its  face  toward  a future 
it  could  hardly  define,  till  in  another 
decade  it  was  defined  for  it  by  Haw- 
thorne and  the  great  Victorian  novelists. 

But  before  this  glorious  outburst,  or, 
if  not  earlier  in  time,  still  earlier  in 
appreciation,  as  being  more  in  accord 
with  traditional  influences  not  easily 
overcome  and  with  the  stress  of  a 
peculiar  culture  too  deeply  established 
to  be  ignored,  came  the  religious  Amer- 
ican novel,  of  which  The  Wide,  Wide 
World  was  a characteristic  type;  and, 
like  a thunderbolt  out  of  a clear  sky*  the 
ethical  sermon  embodied  in  Uncle  Tom*8 
Cabin,  a sacred  flame  kindling  the  moral 
tinder  of  a continent.  How  persistent 
was  the  Puritanic  moral  strain  in  Amer- 
ican literature  was  later  shown  in  gen- 
tler mould  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Hol- 
land and  E.  P.  Roe. 

But  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writ- 
ing there  was  no  literary  agitation  of 
any  kind.  Even  in  the  metropolis  such 
writers  as  N.  P.  Willis  and  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck  and  the  more  or  less  known 
contributors  to  the  Knickerbocker  Mag- 
azine  and  the  New  York  Mirror  made 
no  strong  current  in  literature.  Much 
more  significance  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  transcendental  ” movement  in  New 
England  as  expressed  in  the  Dial,  edited 
by  Margaret  Fuller  in  1840  and  by  Em- 
erson in  1842,  and  in  the  Brook  Farm 
community;  but  the  meaning  of  the 
movement  was  not  disclosed  till  after 
the  Dial  and  the  Brook  Farm  commu- 
nity had  ceased  to  be.  In  the  country  at 
large  in  social  gatherings  books  were  not 
talked  about  as  they  came  to  be  only  a 
few  years  later  when  Mrs.  Stowers  stir- 
ring novel  was  published,  or  when  the 
question  of  the  morality  of  Charlotte 
Bronte’s  Jane  Eyre  divided  whole  com- 
munities. There  were  no  literary  excite- 
ments. The  best  books  had  small  sales. 
The  serious  reading  of  literature  for  its 
own  sake  was  exceptional.  In  our  own 
village  we  remember  that  our  first  in- 
troduction to  Robert  Burns’s  poetry  was 


through  the  eager  enthusiasm  of  a 
middle  - aged  Scotchman  working  in  a 
cotton-mill. 

We  owed  much  to  the  endowed  acad- 
emy, which  was  under  the  liberal  regu- 
lations and  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  In  its  small  but  judiciously 
selected  library  was  a complete  set  of 
Audubon’s  works,  with  colored  illustra- 
tions. Here  also  was  a small  volume  of 
Bryant’s  early  poems,  and  a similar  col- 
lection of  John  Pierpont’s.  Verplanck’s 
excellent  illustrated  edition  of  Shake- 
speare was  the  delight  of  many  hours, 
for  which  the  previous  reading  of  the 
Bible  seemed  a natural  preparation.  Dr. 
Dionysius  Lardner’s  and  Dr.  Thomas 
Dick’s  works  were  the  best  possible 
stimulants  to  scientific  inquiry.  These 
were  English  writers.  No  American 
books  of  this  class  were  in  existence. 

The  principals  of  the  academy  were 
college  graduates,  and  the  institution 
afforded  every  opportunity  needed  for 
preparation  to  enter  college.  Thus  at  an 
early  age  we  came  into  the  more  genial 
climate  of  the  humanities.  The  endowed 
academies  of  that  time  accomplished 
much  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth, 
and  there  is  nothing  to-day  that  in  all 
respects  quite  fills  their  place. 

For  ourselves  reading  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  history.  There  was  no  good  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  The  best  was 
by  James  Grahame,  an  English  writer. 
The  publication  of  Bancroft’s  history 
was  just  beginning,  as  was  also  that  of 
Macaulay’s  history  of  England ; but 
Macaulay’s  essays,  collected  from  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  had  been  published 
in  this  country  years  before  a simi- 
lar collection  appeared  in  London,  and 
proved  to  be  the  most  popular  book  of 
the  kind  ever  issued,  selling  sixty  thou- 
sand copies  in  five  years.  Even  in  those 
days  there  was  a large  audience  eagerly 
awaiting  the  brilliant  writer.  Yet,  as 
we  have  said,  the  devotion  of  our  people 
to  literature  for  its  own  sake  was  ex- 
ceptional. We  recall  boyish  companion- 
ships in  labor  and  sport,  but  no  comrade- 
ship in  serious  studies  of  literature. 
Our  own  field  was  confined  for  lack  of 
leisure.  Lamb  and  Hazlitt,  Shelley  and 
Keats  and  Byron,  were  pleasures  post- 
poned to  college  years. 
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EDITOR’S  DRAWER 


An  Omar  for  Ladies 

BY  JOSEPHINE  DODGE  D ASK  AM 

II 

I SOMETIMES  think  tlmt  never  lasts  so  long 
The  Style  ns  when  it  starts  a bit  too  strong; 

That  all  the  Pompadours  the  parterre  boasts 
Some  Chorus-girl  began,  with  Dance  and  Song. 

And  this  Revival  of  the  Chignon  low 
That  fills  the  most  of  us  with  helpless  Woe, 

Ah,  criticise  it  Softly ! for  who  knows 
What  long-necked  Peeress  had  to  wear  it  so! 

Ah,  my  beloved,  try  each  Style  you  meet ; 

To-day  brooks  no  loose  ends,  you  must  be  neat. 

To-morrow ! why,  to-morrow  you  may  bo 
Wearing  it  down  your  back  like  Marguerite! 

For  some  we  once  admired,  the  Very  Best 
That  ever  a French  hand-boned  Corset  prest. 

Wore  what  they  used  to  call  Prunella  Boots, 

And  put  on  Nightcaps  ere  they  went  to  rest. 

And  we  that  now  make  fun  of  Waterfalls 
They  wore,  and  whom  their  Crinoline  appalls. 

Ourselves  shall  from  old  dusty  Fashion  plates 
Assist  our  Children  in  their  Costume  balls. 

Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we  yet  may  wear, 

Before  w^e  grow  so  old  that  we  don’t  care! 

Before  we  have  our  Hats  made  all  alike. 

Sans  Plumes,  sans  Wings,  sans  Chiffon,  and— sans  Hair! 
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In  an  Old  Trunk 


BY  LOUISR  MORGAN  SUL 


FANC'Y.’-  xui4  ( ’onsinnr(‘  to  Ros»‘ 
(Both  w^re  M>  yoiiojr  and  Biirf 
WVnrinpt  <piMint  fiirhrdowft. 

Such  an  od<i  hat,  iiiid  Huch  hair. 


liow  did.  ?>hc  oviT  c:cl  thi*s? 
Sfic.  with  that  oinhinitc  faccT 
('oiild  she  havo  yjfddrd  a ki^K 
(Uuc  in  a inonicnt  of  jirracc? 


“ Think  of  h<^r,  Itosc,  with  a In-au! 

fUil  the  mail  ever  propose? 
Fancy  her  tlmndcrin;!  f^o, 

that  1 >anlc  cs(|uc  no5<(?. 


“ (hirlini;  in  rinLduts  (»f  tan 

Coyly  each  side  fuie's  nose. 
Fancy  Aunt  Bfimni,  if  you  can. 
StviiJin^r  (hmivircly  thion^h  those! 


What  rain  this  he?  Oh.  my  dear 
d'his  IS  Aunt  Primiu's  valentine. 
Nappy  when  ihnu^  Iot*\  arf  p*ar. 
Whrn  flittu  (irt  yona  ! rrphit,^ 


Y Vet.  there's  a picture  she  keeps: 

Facii  Aunt  Brifiun  rnay  Juive  dreams 
F!ach  afternoon  when  she  sleeps — 

Hear  me.  how  odd  it  ail  seems!** 


Surprised 

ALfTThF'*  thriM*  year-old  ^min^f  to  church 
for  file  first  time  was  mnch  surpriHed 
vvJieii  be  fcHH»^rii>:ed  one  of  his  father’s  friends 
taking;  lip  the  cidlection.  “ U-iok,  mother, 
look,”  he  saiit:  “there’s  Mr,  Bronson.  T 
didn’t  knon  lie  was  tin — ^thf' — the  conduct- 
or.” 

If.  W.  W, 


r.  /*d//or'  Dmi'  Sir, — 

LL  .s(dl  the  cTveloseit  poem  on  Cr., 

Tor  I know  ymCB  exclaim  wli 
you’ve  rr. 

” This  is  sim pi  d i\  i ne  ( > ) - 

This  i carimh  tlccline.' 

uv  plea5<e  dtrn*t  deny  that  you  sr! 
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“King  Richard  II.” 

CRITICAL  COMMENT  BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SIVINBURNE 
PICTURES  BY  EDH'^N  A,  ABBEY,  R,  A, 


IT  is  a truth  more  curious  than  difficult 
to  verify  that  there  was  a time  when 
the  greatest  genius  ever  known 
among  the  sons  of  men  was  uncertain  of 
the  future  and  unsure  of  the  task  before 
it ; when  the  one  unequalled  and  unap-. 
proachable  master  of  the  one  supreme  art 
which  implies  and  includes  the  mastery 
of  the  one  supreme  science  perceptible 
and  accessible  by  man  stood  hesitating 
between  the  impulsive  instinct  for  dra- 
matic poetry,  the  crown  and  consumma- 
tion of  all  philosophies,  the  living  in- 
carnation of  creative  and  intelligent  god- 
head, and  the  facile  seduction  of  elegiac 
and  idyllic  verse,  of  meditative  and  un- 
creative  song:  between  the  music  of  Or- 
pheus and  the  music  of  Tibullus.  The 
legendary  choice  of  Hercules  was  of  less 
moment  than  the  actual  choice  of  Shake- 
speare between  the  influence  of  Robert 
Greene  and  the  influence  of  Christopher 
Marlowe. 

The  point  of  most  interest  in  the 
tragedy  or  history  of  King  Richard  II. 

\ is  the  obvious  evidence  which  it  gives  of 
j the  struggle  between  the  worse  and  the 
' better  genius  of. its  author.  “ ’Tis  now 
'^TulTTidS  ^Tween  night  and  day.”  The  au- 
Ithor  of  SelimiLS  and  Andronicus  is  visi- 
\bly  contending  with  the  author  of  Fans- 
ius  and  Edward  II.  for  the  mastery  of 

Copyright,  >903,  by  Hiifpcr  and  Brothers.  All  rights  reserred 


Shakespeare’s  poetic  and  dramatic  ado- 
lescence. Already  the  bitter  hatred 
which  was  soon  to  vent  itself  in  the 
raging  rancor  of  his  dying  utterance 
must  have  been  kindled  in  the  unhappy 
heart  of  Greene  by  comparison  of  his 
original  work  with  the  few  lines,  or  pos- 
sibly the  scene  or  two,  in  his  unlovely 
though  not  unsuccessful  tragedy  of  Titus 
Androiiicus,' which  had  been  retouched  or 
supplied  by  Shakespeare;  whose  marvel- 
lous power  of  transfiguration  in  the  act 
of  imitation  was  never  overmatched  in 
any  early  work  of  a Raffaelle  while  yet 
the  disciple  of  a Perugino.  There  are  six 
lines  in  that  discomfortable  play  which 
can  only  have  been  written,  if  any  trust 
may  be  put  in  the  evidence  of  intelli- 
gent comparison,  by  Shakespeare ; and 
yet  they  are  undoubtedly  in  the  style 
of  Greene,  who  could  only  have  written 
them  if  the  spirit  of  Shakespeare  had 
passed  into  him  for  five  minutes  or  so: 

King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  like  thy 
name. 

Is  the  sun  dimmed  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it? 
The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing, 

And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean 
thereby. 

Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody. 

There  is  nothing  so  fine  as  that  in  the 
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elegiac  or  rhyming  scenes  or  passages 
of  King  Richard  II.  And  yet  it  is  not 
glaringly  out  of  place  among  the  so  ties 
monstruosites  — if  I may  borrow  a 
phrase  applied  by  Michelet  to  a more  re- 
cent literary  creation — of  the  crazy  and 
chaotic  tragedy  in  which  a writer  of 
gentle  and  idyllic  genius  attempted  to 
play  the  part  which  his  friend  Marlowe 
and  their  supplanter  Shakespeare  were 
born  to  originate  and  to  sustain.  To  use 
yet  another  and  a most  admirable  French 
phrase,  the  author  of  TitiLs  Andronicus 
is  evidently  a mouton  enrage.  The 
mad  sheep  who  has  broken  the  bounds  of 
his  pastoral  sheepfold  has  only,  in  his 
I own  opinion,  to  assume  the  skin  of  a 
wolf,  and  the  tragic  stage  must  acknow- 
ledge him  as  a lion.  Greene,  in  his  best 
works  of  prose  fiction  and  in  his  lyric 
and  elegiac  id^ds,  is  as  surely  the  purest 
and  gentlest  of  writers  as  he  was  the 
most  reckless  and  disreputable  of  men. 
And  when  ambition  or  hunger  lured  or 
lashed  him  into  the  alien  field  of  tragic 
poetry,  his  first  and  last  notion  of  the 
work  in  hand  was  simply  to  revel  and 
wallow  in  horrors  after  the  fashion,  by  no 
means  of  a wild  boar,  but  merely  of  a 
wether  gone  distracted. 

Nevertheless,  the  influence  of  this  un- 
lucky trespasser  on  tragedy  is  too  obvious 
in  too  much  of  the  text  of  King  Richard 
' II.  to  be  either  questioned  or  overlooked. 
Coleridge,  whose  ignorance  of  Shake- 
speare’s predecessors  was  apparently  as  ab- 
solute as  it  is  assuredly  astonishing  in  the 
friend  of  Lamb,  has  attempted  by  super- 
subtle  advocacy  to  explain  and  excuse, 
if  not  to  justify  and  glorify,  the  crudi- 
ties and  incongruities  of  dramatic  con- 
ception and  poetic  execution  which  sig- 
nalize this  play  as  unmistakably  the 
author’s  first  attempt  at  historic  drama: 
iFwould  perhaps  be  more  exactly  accurate 
to  say,  at  dramatic  history.  But  they  are 
almost  as  evident  as  the  equally  wonder- 
ful and  youthful  genius  of  the  poet.  The 
! \ grasp  of  character  is  uncertain : the  ex- 
position of  event  is  inadequate.  The 
reader  or  spectator  unversed  in  the  by- 
ways of  history  has  to  guess  at  what 
has  already  happened — ^how,  why,  when, 
where,  and  by  whom  the  prince  whose 
murder  is  the  matter  in  debate  at  the 
opening  of  the  play  has  been  murdered. 
He  gets  so  little  help  or  light  from  the 


poet  that  he  can  only  guess  at  random, 
with  blind  assumption  or  purblind  hesi- 
tation, what  may  be  the  right  or  wrong 
of  the  case  which  is  not  even  set  before 
him.  The  scolding-match  between  Bo- 
lingbroke  and  Mowbray,  fine  in  their 
primitive  way  as  are  the  last  two  speeches 
of  the  latter  declaimer,  is  liker  the  work 
of  a pre-Marlowite  than  the  work  of  Mar-  | 
lowe’s  disciple.  The  whole  scene  is  mere-  i 
ly  literary,  if  not  purely  academic:  and  I 
the  seemingly  casual  interchange  of 
rhyme  and  blank  verse  is  more  wayward 
and  fitful  than  even  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
That  the  finest  passage  is  in  rhyme,  and 
is  given  to  a character  about  to  vanish 
from  the  action  of  the  play,  is  another 
sign  of  poetical  and  intellectual  imma- 
turity. The  second  scene  has  in  it  a 
breath  of  true  passion  and  a touch  of 
true  pathos:  but  even  if  the  subject  had 
been  more  duly  and  definitely  explained, 
it  would  still  have  been  comparatively 
wanting  in  depth  of  natural  passion  and 
pungency  of  natural  pathos.  The  third 
scene,  full  of  beautifully  fluent  and  plen- 
tifully ineificient  writing,  reveals  the  pro-  ; ' 
tagonist  of  the  play  as  so__pitiful]y  mean 
and  cruel  a weakling  that  no  future^  ac- 
tion or  suffering  can  lift  him  above  the 
level  which  divides  and  purifies  pity  from 
contempt.  And  this,  if  mortal  manhood 
may  venture  to  pass  judgment  on  im- 
mortal godhead,  I must  say  that  Shake- 
speare does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  seen. 
The  theatrical  trickery  which  masks  and 
reveals  the  callous  cruelty  and  the  heart- 
less hypocrisy  of  the  histrionic  young  , 
tyrant  is  enough  to  remove  him  once  for 
all  beyond  reach  of  manly  sympathy  or 
compassion  unqualified  by  scorn.  If  we 
can  ever  be  sorry  for  anything  that  be- 
falls so  vile  a sample  of  royalty,  our  sor- 
row must  be  so  diluted  and  adulterated 
by  recollection  of  his  wickedness  and 
baseness  that  its  tribute  could  hardly 
be  acceptable  to  any  but  the  most  pitiable 
example  or  exception  of  mankind.  But 
this  is  not  enough  for  the  relentless 
persistence  in  spiritual  vivisection  that 
seems  to  guide  and  animate  the  poet’s 
manipulation  and  evolution  of  a charac- 
ter which  at  once  excites  a contempt  and 
hatred  only  to  be  superseded  by  the  loath- 
ing and  abhorrence  aroused  at  thought  of 
the  dastardly  ruffian  by  the  death-bed  of 
his  father’s  noble  and  venerable  brother.  ^ 
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The  magnificent  poetry  which  glorifies 
the  opening  scene  of  the  second  act,  how- 
ever dramatically  appropriate  and  effec- 
tive in  its  way,  is  yet  so  exuberant  in 
lyric  and  elegiac  eloquence  that  read- 
ers or  spectators  may  conceivably  have 
. thought  the  young  Shakespeare  less  rich- 
\ ly  endowed  by  nature  as  a dramatist  than 
\ as  a poet.  It  is  not  of  the  speaker  or  the 
1 hearer  that  we  think  as  we  read  the  most 
passionate  panegyric  on  his  country  ever 
set  to  hymnal  harmonies  by  the  greatest 
of  patriotic  poets  but  Aeschylus  alone: 
it  is  simply  of  England  and  of  Shake- 
speare. 

The  bitter  prolongation  of  the  play 
upon  words  which  answers  the  half-heart- 
ed if  not  heartless  inquiry,  “ How  is’t 
with  aged  Gaunt?”  is  a more  dramatic 
touch  of  homelier  and  nearer  nature  to 
which  Coleridge  has  done  no  more  than 
exact  justice  in  his  admirable  com- 
ment : — “ A passion  there  is  that  carries 
off  its  own  excess  by  plays  on  words  as 
naturally,  and  therefore  as  appropriately 
to  drama,  as  by  gesticulations,  looks,  or 
tones.”  And  the  one  thoroughly  noble 
and  nobly  coherent  figure  in  the  poem 
disappears  as  with  a thunderclap  or  the 
sound  of  a trumpet  calling  to  judgment 
a soul  too  dull  in  its  baseness,  too  de- 
crepit in  its  degradation,  to  hear  or 
understand  the  summons. 

Live  in  thy  sliaiue,  but  die  not  shame  with 
thee ! 

These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be! 

But  the  poor  mean  spirit  of  the  hearer  is 
too  narrow  and  too  shallow  to  feel  the 
torment  which  a nobler  soul  in  its  ad- 
versity would  have  recognized  by  the  rev- 
elation of  remorse. 

With  the  passing  of  John  of  Gaunt 
the  moral  grandeur  of  the  poem  passes 
finally  away.  Whatever  of  interest  we 
may  feel  in  any  of  the  surviving  figures 
is  transitory,  intermittent,  and  always 
(|ualified  by  a sense  of  ethical  inconsist- 
ency and  intellectual  inferiority.  There 
is  not  a man  among  them : unless  it  be 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle:  and  he  does  but 
flash  across  the  action  for  an  ineffectual 
instant.  There  is  often  something  attrac- 
tive in  Aumerle:  indeed,  his  dauntless 
and  devoted  affection  for  the  king  makes 
ns  sometimes  feel  as  though  there  must 
bo  something  not  unpitiable  or  unlovable 


in  the  kinsman  who  could  inspire  and  re- 
tain such  constancy  of  regard  in  a spirit  , 
so  much  manlier  than  his  own.  But  the 
figure  is  too  roughly  and  too  thinly 
sketched  to  be  thoroughly  memorable  as 
a man’s:  and  his  father’s  is  an  incom- 
parable, an  incredible,  an  unintelligible 
and  a monstrous  nullity.  Coleridge’s  at- 
tempt to  justify  the  ways  of  York  to  man 
— to  any  man  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon sentiment — is  as  amusing  in  Cole- 
ridge as  it  would  be  amazing  in  any  other 
and  therefore  in  any  lesser  commentator. 

In  the  scene  at  Windsor  Castle  be- 
tween the  queen  and  her  husband’s  min- 
ions the  idyllic  or  elegiac  style  again  sup- 
plants and  supersedes  the  comparatively 
terse  and  dramatic  manner  of  dialogue 
between  the  noblemen  whom  we  have  just 
seen  lashed  into  disgust  and  goaded  into 
revolt  by  the  villainy  and  brutality  of  the 
rascal  king.  The  dialogue  is  beautiful 
and  fanciful : it  makes  a very  pretty 
eclogue:  none  other  among  the  countless 
writers  of  Elizabethan  eclogues  could 
have  equalled  it.  But  if  we  look  for  any- 
thing more  or  for  anything  higher  than  ^ 
this,  we  must  look  elsewhere : and  we  shall 
not  look  in  vain  if  we  turn  to  the  author  . 
of  Edward  the  Second.  When  the  wretch- 
ed York  creeps  in,  we  have  undoubtedly 
such  a living  and  drivelling  picture  of 
hysterical  impotence  on  the  downward 
grade  to  dotage  and  distraction  as  none 
but  Shakespeare  could  have  painted. 
When  Bolingbroke  reappears  and  Harry 
Percy  appears  on  the  stage  of  the  poet 
who  has  bestowed  on  him  a generous  por- 
tion from  the  inexhaustible  treasure  of 
his  own  immortal  life,  we  find  ourselves 
again  among  men,  and  are  comforted 
and  refreshed  by  the  change.  The  mis- 
erable old  regent’s  histrionic  attempt  to 
play  the  king  and  rebuke  the  rebel  is  so 
admirably  pitiful  that  his  last  unnatural 
and  monstrous  appearance  in  the  action 
of  the  play  might  possibly  be  explained 
or  excused  on  the  score  of  dotage — an 
active  and  feverish  fit  of  impassioned 
and  demented  dotage. 

The  inspired  effeminacy  and  the  fan- 
ciful puerility  w^hich  dunces  attribute  to 
the  typical  character  of  a representative 
poet  never  found  such  graceful  utterance 
as  the  greatest  of  poets  has  given  to  the 
unmanliest  of  his  creatures  when  Rich- 
ard lands  in  Wales.  Coleridge  credits  the 
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poor  wretch  with  “ an  intense  love  of  his 
country,”  intended  to  “ redeem  him  in 
the  hearts  of  the  audience”  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  even  in  this  love  there 
is  something  feminine  and  personal.” 
There  is  nothing  else  in  it:  as  anybody 
but  Coleridge  would  have  seen.  It  is  ex- 
quisitely pretty  and  utterly  unimagina- 
ble as  the  utterance  of  a man.  The  two 
men  who  support  him  on  either  side,  the 
loyal  priest  and  the  gallant  kinsman, 
oifer  him  words  of  manly  counsel  and 
manful  cheer.  He  answers  them  with 
an  outbreak  of  such  magnificent  poetry 
as  might  almost  have  been  uttered 
by  the  divine  and  unknown  and  un- 
imaginable poet  who  gave  to  eternity  the 
Book  of  Job:  but  in  this  case  also  the 
futility  of  intelligence  is  as  perfect  as 
the  sublimity  of  speech.  And  his  utter 
collapse  on  the  arrival  of  bad  tidings 
provokes  a counterchange  of  poetry  as 
splendid  in  utterance  of  abjection  and 
despair  as  the  preceding  rhapsody  in  ex- 
pression of  confidence  and  pride.  The 
scene  is  still  rather  amoebiean  than  dra- 
matic: it  is  above  the  reach  of  Euripides, 
but  more  like  the  imaginable  work  of  a 
dramatic  and  tragic  Theocritus  than  the 
\ possible  work  of  a Sophocles  when  con- 
tent to  give  us  nothing  more  nearly  per- 
fect and  more  comparatively  sublime  than 
the  Track  inice.  And  it  is  even  more 
amusing  than  curious  that  the  courtly 
censors  who  cancelled  and  suppressed  the 
scene  of  Richard’s  deposition  should  not 
\ have  cut  away  the  glorious  ])assage  in 
\ which  the  vanity  of  kingship  is  confront- 
ed, by  the  grovelling  repentance  of  a king, 
with  the  grinning  humiliation  of  death. 
The  dramatic  passion  of  this  second  great 
si>eech  is  as  unmistakable  as  the  lyric 
emotion  of  the  other.  And  the  utter  col- 
lapse of  heart  and  spirit  which  follows  on 
the  final  stroke  of  bad  tidings  at  once 
completes  the  picture  of  the  man,  and 
concludes  in  equal  harmony  the  finest 
passage  of  the  poem  and  the  most  meino- 
rabl(‘  scene  in  the  play. 

The  effect  of  the  impression  made  by  it 
is  so  elaborately  sustained  in  the  following 
scene  as  almost  to  make  a young  student 
wonder  at  the  interest  taken  by  the  young 
SliMke‘s])eare  in  the  development  or  evo- 
lution of  such  a womanish  or  seinivirile 
character.  Tlie  style  is  not  exactly  ver- 
bose, as  we  can  hardly  deny  that  it  is 


in  the  less  passionate  parts  of  the  second 
and  third  acts  of  King  John:  but  it  ii 
exuberant  and  effusive,  elegiac  and  Ovid- 
ian,  in  a degree  which  might  well  have 
made  his  admirers  doubt,  and  gravely 
doubt,  whether  the  future  author  of 
Othello  would  ever  be  competent  to  take 
and  hold  his  place  beside  the  actual  au- 
thor of  F amt  us,  Marlowe  did  not  spend  , ^ 
a tithe  of  the  words  or  a tithe  of  the  ■ 
pains  on  the  presentation  of  a character  i 
neither  more  worthy  of  contempt  nor  less 
worthy  of  compassion.  And  his  Edward  , 
is  at  least  as  living  and  convincing,  as 
tragic  and  pathetic,  a figure  as  Shake- 
speare’s Richard. 

The  garden  scene  which  closes  this 
memorable  third  act  is  a very  pretty 
eclogue,  not  untouched  with  tragic 
rather  than  idyllic  emotion.  The  fourth 
act  opens  upon  a morally  chaotic  intro- 
duction of  incongruous  causes,  inexpli- 
cable plaintiffs,  and  incomprehensible 
defendants.  Whether  Aumerle  or  Fitz- 
water  or  Surre.v  or  Bagot  is  right  or 
wrong,  honorable  or  villainous,  no  reader 
or  spectator  is  given  a chance  of  guessing : 
it  is  a mere  cockpit  squabble.  And  the 
scene  of  deijosition  which  follows,  full  as 
it  is  of  graceful  and  beautiful  writing, 
need  only  be  set  against  the  scene  of 
deposition  in  Edward  the  Second  to  show 
the  difference  between  rhetorical  and 
dramatic  poetry,  emotion  and  passion, 
eloquence  and  tragedy,  literature  and 
life.  The  young  Shakespeare’s  scene  is 
full  to  superfluity  of  fine  verses  and  fine 
passages:  his  .young  compeer’s  or  mas- 
ter’s is  from  end  to  end  one  magnificent 
model  of  tragedy,  “simple,  sensuous,  and 
passionate  ” as  Milton  himself  could  have 
desired:  Milton,  the  second  as  Shake- 
speare was  the  first,  of  the  great  English 
poets  who  were  pupils  and  debtors  of 
Christopher  Marlowe.  It  is  pure  poetry 
and  perfect  drama:  the  fancy  is  finer  and 
the  action  more  lifelike  than  here.  Only 
once  or  twice  do  we  come  upon  such  a 
line  as  this  in  the  pathetic  but  exuber- 
ant garrulity  of  Richard: — “While  that 
my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself.” 
That  is  worthy  of  Marlowe.  And  what 
follows  is  certainly  pathetic:  though  cer- 
tainly there  is  a good  deal  of  it. 

Th(‘  last  act  might  rather  severely  than 
unfairly  be  described  as  a series  of  six 
tragic  or  tragicomic  eclogues.  The  first 
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scene  is  so  lovely  that  no  reader  worthy 
to  enjoy  it  will  care  to  ask  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  so  lifelike  as  to  convey  no  less 
of  conviction  than  all  readers  must  feel 
of  fascination  in  the  continuous  and 
faultless  melody  of  utterance  and  tender- 
ness of  fancy  which  make  it  in  its  way 
an  incomparable  idyl.  From  the  dra- 
I matic  point  of  view  it  might  certainly  be 
objected  that  we  know  nothing  of  the 
wife,  and  that  what  we  know  of  the  hus- 
band does  not  by  any  means  tend  to  ex- 
plain the  sudden  pathos  and  sentimental 
sympathy  of  their  parting  speeches.  The 
first  part  of  the  next  scene  is  as  beautiful 
and  blameless  an  example  of  dramatic 
narrative  as  even  a Greek  poet  could  have 
given  at  such  length:  but  in  the  latter 
part  of  it  we  cannot  but  see  and  acknow- 
ledge again  the  dramatic  immaturity  of 
the  poet  who  in  a very  few  years  was  to 
reveal  himself  as  beyond  all  question,  ex- 
cept from  the  most  abject  and  impudent 
of  dunces,  the  greatest  imaginable  drama- 
tist or  creator  ever  born  into  immortality. 
Style  and  metre  are  rough,  loose,  and 
weak:  the  dotage  of  York  becomes  lunacy. 
Sa  folie  en  furie  esf  tournee.  The 
scene  in  which  he  clamors  for  the  blood 
of  his  son  is  not  in  any  proper  sense 
tragic  or  dramatic:  it  is  a very  ugly  ec- 
logue, artificial  in  manner  and  unnatural 
in  substance.  No  feebler  or  unlovelier 
example  exists  of  those  “jigging  veins  of 
rhyming  mother-wits  ” which  Marlowe’s 
imperial  rebuke  should  already  have 
withered  into  silence  on  the  lips  of  the 
veriest  Marsyas  among  all  the  anurbiean 
rhymesters  of  his  voluble  and  efferves- 
cent generation. 

The  better  nature  of  the  young  Shake- 
speare revives  in  the  closing  scenes: 
though  Exton  is  a rather  insufficient 
ruffian  for  the  part  of  so  important  an 
assassin.  We  might  at  least  have  seen 
or  heard  of  him  before  he  suddenly  chips 
the  shell  as  a full-fledged  murderer.  The 
last  soliloquy  of  the  king  is  wonderful 
- in  its  Avay,  and  beautiful  from  any  ppint 
of  view : it  shows  once  more  the  influence 
of  Marlowe’s  example  in  the  curious  trick 
of  selection  and  transcription  of  texts  for 
sceptic  meditation  and  analytic  dissec- 
tion. But  we  see  rather  more  of  the  poet 
and  less  of  his  creature  the  man  than 
Marlowe  might  have  given  us.  The  inter- 
lude of  the  groom,  on  the  other  hand. 


gives  promise  of  something  different  in 
power  and  pathos  from  the  poetry  of 
Marlowe:  but  the  scene  of  slaughter 
which  follows  is  not  quite  satisfactory:  it 
is  almost  boyish  in  its  impetuosity  of 
buffeting  and  bloodshed.  The  last  scene, 
with  its  final  reversion  to  rhyme,  may  he 
described  in  Richard’s  own  previous  w^ords 
as  good,  “ and  yet  not  greatly  good.” 

Of  the  three  lines  on  which  the  greatest 
genius  that  ever  made  earth  more  splen- 
did, and  the  name  of  man  more  glorious, 
than  without  the  passage  of  its  presence 
they  could  have  been,  chose  alternately  or 
successively  to  work,  the  line  of  tragedy 
was  that  on  which  its  promise  or  assur- 
ance of  future  supremacy  was  first  made 
manifest.  The  earliest  comedies  of 
Shakespeare,  overflowing  with  fancies  and 
exuberant  in  beauties  as  they  are,  gave 
no  sign  of  inimitable  power : their  joyous 
humor  and  their  sunbright  poetry  were 
charming  rather  than  promising  quali- 
ties. The  imperfections  of  his  first  his- 
toric play,  on  which  I trust  I have  not 
touched  with  any  semblance  of  even  the 
most  unwilling  or  unconscious  irrev- 
erence, are  surely  more  serious,  more 
obvious,  more  obtrusive,  than  the  doubt- 
less undeniable  and  indisputable  impf*r- 
fections  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  If  the 
style  of  love-making  in  that  loveliest  of 
all  youthful  poems  is  fantastically  un- 
like the  actual  courtship  of  modern  lovers, 
it  is  not  unliker  than  is  the  style  of  love- 
making  in  favor  with  Dante  and  his  fel- 
low-poets of  juvenile  and  fanciful  pas- 
sion. Setting  aside  this  objection,  the 
first  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  is  not", 
more  beautiful  than  blameless,  TIkto 
is  no  incoherence  of  character,  no  in- 
consistenc.v  of  action.  Aumerle  is  hard- 
ly so  li,ving'>4T  figure  as  Tybalt:  Cap- 
ulet  is  as  indisputably  probable  as  York 
is  obviously  impossible  in  the  part  of  a 
headstrong  tyrant.  There  is  little  femi- 
nine interest  in  the  earliest  comedies: 
there  is  less  in  the  first  history.  In  the 
first  tragedy  there  is  nothing  else,  or 
nothing  but  what  is  so  subservient  and 
subordinate  as  simply  to  bring  it  out  and 
throw  it  into  relief.  In  the  work  of  a 
young  poet  this  difference  would  or  should 
be  enough  to  establish  and  explain  the 
fact  that  though  he  might  be  greater 
than  all  other  men  in  history  and  com- 
edy, he  was  still  greater  in  tragedy. 
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Ferdinand,  if  you  were  her  mother,  and 
she  your  last  baby,”  sobbed  the  other. 

You  wouldn’t  have  wanted  her  to 
turn  out  an  old  maid,  would  you?” 

No  answer. 

^^And  you  ought  to  be  glad  she’s  got 
such  a steady  young  fellow  as  Frank  for 
a husband.”  He  pulled  his  short  chin 
whiskers  in  affectation  of  a philosophical 
assurance  which  he  was  far  from  feeling. 

Still  no  answer. 

She  was  as  cool  as  a cucumber,”  he 
observed  next,  taking  another  tack.  I 
don’t  know  as  I ever  se^a  cooler  bride. 
She  was  cooler  than  f^mk.  I saw  his 
hand  tremble  when  he  put  the  ring  on 
her  finger.” 

“ Maybe  she  wasn’t  as  cool  as  she  look- 
ed,” said  his  wife,  with  the  least  resent- 
ment in  her  tear-mellowed  voice.  “ Every- 
body said  I was  cool,  but  I know  I 
thought  my  heart  would  burst.  A woman 
doesn’t  always  show  what  she  feels.” 

I thought  you  did,  my  dear,  that  day, 
when  you  promised  to  love  me  unto 
death,”  said  he,  smiling  with  reminiscent 
tenderness  and  taking  her  hand. 

She  shook  her  head,  almost  girlishly. 
“ No,  Ferdinand,”  said  she,  with  sweet 
firmness,  I don’t  think  you  knew  then 
how  much  I loved  you,  and  I don’t  be- 
lieve you  have  ever  known  since.  I 
don’t  blame  you.  It  isn’t  given  to  men 
to  know,  I am  coming  to  believe.  I don’t 
know  why,  though  I suppose  God  does.^ 

Frank  is  a good  boy.  He  loves 
Anna.  He’ll  provide  for  her  well,  and 
that  is  a great  comfort.  I have  no  fears 
that  he’ll  ever  bruise  her  heart — at  least 
no  more  than  it’s  woman’s  lot  to  be 
bruised,  even  the  best  of  men.  But, 
O my  husband!”  she  exclaimed,  with  a 
little  wail  chat  wrung  the  old  man’s  heart, 
“he  does  not  know,  he  cannot  know,  the 
depth  of  that  child’s  love.  He’s  the 
breath  of  her  nostrils.  She  has  made  a 
god  of  nim,  and  kneels  in  worship  a hun- 
dred times  a doy.  How  often  have  I sat 
and  watched  the  play  of  sunshine  and 
shadow  over  her  dear  face  as  she  read 
his  letter!  I knew  almost  as  well  as  she 
what  was  in  it,  or  whether  it  was  a page 
longer  or  a page  shorter  than  usual.  And 
whenever  he  was  with  her  she’d  flutter 
around  him  like  a bird,  longing  to  absorb 
him  in  her  great  heart,  yet  held  ofr  ' y 
timidity,  and  compelled  by  convention 
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and  womanly  modesty  to  await  his  plea- 
sure. Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  she 
asked,  almost  sternly,  “ that  Frank  or 
any  other  man  is  worthy  of  such  adora- 
tion as  that  ?” 

“No.  But  if  God  orders  it,  it  must 
be  just,  and  for  the  best.” 

“Oh,  I know  it’s  for  the  best;  and  it 
is  not  unjust,  because  such  love  is  its 
own  reward.  It  is  vastly  more  precious 
to  her  than  it  is  to  him.  Yet  the  day 
will  come,”  she  added,  with  twitching 
nostrils  and  fresh  tears,  “ when  she  will 
know  her  god  to  be  made  of  clay.” 

Ferdinand  reserved  comment.  Per- 
haps the  implication  that  he  had  turned 
out  clay  was  a little  too  strong  for  judi- 
cial impartiality  on  his  part. 

She  removed  the  last  external  trace  of 
tears,  and  then  went  on: 

“ Last  night  she  slipped  into  our 
room  and  woke  me  up.  I saw  that  she 
was  very  nervous,  so  I went  back  to 
bed  with  her  and  lay  there  nearly  an 
hour.  She  had  not  slept  at  all,  and  had 
got  it  into  her  head,  from  some  careless 
word  of  Frank’s,  that  perhaps  he  did  not 
love  her  with  that  absorption  and  single- 
heartedness  necessary  to  a perfectly  hap- 
py ami  holy  union.  I needn’t  tell  you 
what  she  said — she  meant  it  for  me  alone; 
but  I would  have  given  this  roof  over  our 
heads,  Ferdinand,  I believe,  if  Frank 
could  have  heard  and  seen  her.  I don’t 
think  the  memory  of  it  would  have  left 
him  this  side  of  the  grave.”  (The  tiny 
handkerchief’s  work  was  all  undone  now, 
and  the  tears  were  flowing  freely  again.) 
“ It  would  have  made  him  a better  and  a 
nobler  man.” 

Time  was  when  Ferdinand  Madison, 
as  modest  a man  as  the  average,  perhaps, 
regarded  himself  as  the  head  of  his 
house  and  his  wife  as  a helpmate.  His 
ambition  was  then  one  of  the  significant 
facts  of  the  universe  (as  he  saw  it),  to 
which  most  other  things  might  be  proud 
to  minister.  But  in  spite  of  Biblical  au- 
thority and  his  wife’s  enthusiastic  agree- 
ment, fifty  years  had  somewhat  altered 
these  views.  Babies  had  arrived  at  his 
house,  quietly,  one  by  one,  without  a 
hint  of  revolution.  A few  turns  of  the 
wheel  of  time,  and  the  babes  were  bloom- 
ing girls.  Then  he  awoke  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  excuse  for  his  existence 
was  not  ambition,  but  family. 
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lauf^hed  to  hide  the  mist  in  her  eyes. 
“ They  are  in  Cincinnati  by  now — 
have  been  for  two  hours,  if  their  train 
was  on  time.  I wonder  if  they  will  go 
to  the  theatre  to-night.  They  expected 
to,  if  they  weren’t  too  tired.” 

‘‘  I think  Anna  will  feel  like  remain- 
ing quiet.  She  did  not  rest  at  all  well 
last  night.” 

“ Amy,”  spoke  up  old  Ferdinand,  sit 
down  at  the  piano  and  play  that  favorite 
Nordiea  waltz  of  Annie’s  for  us.” 

Amy,  with  a finer  instinct  than  the 
old  man’s,  glanced  doubtfully  at  Mrs. 
Madison. 

Not  to  - night,  Ferdinand,  please,” 
said  she.  “ I — I don’t  believe  I could 
stand  it  to-night.” 

Ferdinand  walked  down  town  with 
Amy,  at  Mrs.  Madison’s  suggestion. 

Left  alone,  Mrs.  Madison  drew  her 
rocker  close  to  the  front  door,  where  she 
would  be  nearer  the  thin  stream  of  after- 
supper village  life.  It  was  a little  damp 
for  her  outside,  even  with  the  protection 
of  the  porch.  The  night  before,  at  this 
hour,  Anna  was  lying  in  the  hammock, 
gently  swinging  herself  with  one  toe  an- 
chored to  the  floor.  Frank  had  sat  close 
at  hand.  Nearly  every  night,  the  whole 
summer  long,  when  Frank  was  not  close 
at  hand,  the  girl  had  thus  lain  and  swung 
herself  for  hours,  thinking,  thinking, 
thinking.  The  creaking  hammock-hook, 
rusl"  and  rheumatic  from  rain,  had  told 
Mrs.  Madison,  knitting  just  inside,  all 
about  it.  Soft  or  loud — fast  or  slow — 
high  or  low — the  old  lady  had  learned 
all  the  hook’s  moods.  Her  chair  had 
learned  them  too,  and  regulated  its  mo- 
tion accordingly. 

As  she  sat  dreaming  with  wide-open 
eyes,  the  stillness  was  suddenly  broken 
by  this  familiar  creaking.  Mrs.  Mad- 
ison ceased  rocking,  cocked  her  head  to 
one  side  like  a startled  bird,  and  listened 
for  the  noise  again,  with  an  increased 
pulse.  There  was  no  wind,  and  she  was 
quite  certain  that  the  hammock  was  not 
up.  But — zeekf  zeeh!  ze-ek!  z-e-e-e-k! 
Her  heart  gave  one  great  throb  and  then 
stood  still.  Superstition,  that  lighter  or 
heavier  sleeper  in  the  breasts  of  us  all, 
suddenly  lifted  its  terrifying  head. 
Amy’s  words  about  the  bridal  couple’s 
train  being  on  time  had  been  running, 
curiously  enough,  in  Mrs.  Madison’s  head 


eVer  since.  Perhaps  this  was  a warning! 
Perhaps — oh,  dreadful  thought ! — there 
had  been  a wreck,  and  Anna’s  spirit — 

The  mysterious  creaking  came  again. 
With  trembling  knees  and  palpitating 
heart,  the  frightened  old  lady  forced  her- 
self to  the  door.  For  an  instant  she 
stood  there  with  closed  eyes,  dreading 
she  knew  not  what.  Then  she  peered 
into  the  darkness.  The  hammock  was 
not  up ; she  could  make  out  the  idle  ropes 
hanging  from  the  hooks.  But  at  the 
lower  end  of  one  of  the  ropes  Anna’s 
kitten  crouched.  Its  little  white  paws 
were  playfully  spread,  and  as  Mrs.  Mad- 
ison looked  they  tapped  the  funny  snake- 
like plaything  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  making  it  sway  to  and  fro 
and  squeak  like  a mouse. 

She  said  nothing  of  her  adventure  to 
Ferdinand,  but  she  knelt  in  prayer  at  her 
bedside  longer  than  usual  that  night, 
asking  God  to  forgive  her  weakness,  and 
to  enable  her  to  bear  this  cross  as  she 
had  borne  others,  forgetting  not  the  duty 
of  cheerfulness  to  her  neighbors  and  her 
husband.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  gnd  othe/ 
supplications  for  strength,  the  endless, 
aimless  days  that  followed  seemed  to 
strip  her  very  bones  of  their  marrow. 
She  caught  herself  in  tears  many  times 
a day.  Moreover,  there  seemed  nothing 
to  do  now.  The  house  once  set  to  rights 
in  the  morning,  stayed  so.  There  was  no 
one  to  litter  it  up.  The  kitten  prowled 
about,  mewing  disconsolately;  and  twen 
the  canary  seemed  to  have  lost  his  voice 
since  the  piano  was  stilled. 

Old  Ferdinand  noted  the  change  in 
her  with  a heavy  heart.  She  seemed  more 
girlish,  more  appealingly  helpless,  than 
she  had  for  many  a year. 

‘‘  Now,  mother,”  said  he,  at  dinner  one 
day,  ‘‘you  need  to  get  out,  and  so  do  I. 
You  go  to  the  missionary  meeting  this 
afternoon,  and  I’ll  drive  out  to  the  farm. 
Is  that  a bargain  ?” 

“ Ferdinand,  I can't  go  to  that 
meeting,”  she  protested,  despairingly. 
“ They’ll  all  want  to  know  about  Anna, 
and — and — ” A convulsive  movement 
of  her  drawn  throat  finished  the  sentence. 

“Can’t!”  re]x»ated  T'erdinand,  sternly 
— as  sternly  as  he  ever  spoke  to  her. 
“You  never  used  to  use  that  word.” 

She  heard  him  through  with  a white, 
stricken  face  and  downcast  eyes,  her  thin 
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fingers  nervously  moulding  a crumb  of 
bread.  He  noted  that  she  had  laid  her 
napkin  on  the  table,  although  she  had 
scarcely  touched  the  food  on  her  plate, 
and  his  heart  smote  him.  She  had  a 
habit  of  sitting  primly  upright  at  table, 
without  touching  the  back  of  her  chair; 
and  to-day  this  dainty,  birdlike  attitude, 
assisted  by  her  black,  close-fitting  waist, 
brought  out  touchingly  her  little  nar- 
row shoulders,  thin  arms,  and  shrunken 
breast.  Again  his  heart  smote  him,  and 
only  a sense  of  duty  kept  him  from  re- 
tracting his  words. 

Ferdinand,  I deserve  your  reproof,” 
said  she,  with  labored  firmness.  “ I 
have  been  weak — sinfully  so.  Our  girls 
were  spared  to  grow  to  womanhood, 
when  others  were  taken  away.  They  are 
happily  married,  and  how  thankful  we 
should  be  for  that ! And  for  me  to  grieve 
over  Anna  as  though — as  though  she  were 
dead,  is  a wicked  thing,  I know.  For- 
give me,  husband,  as  I have  asked  God 
to  forgive  me,  and  I will  try  to  do  bet- 
ter. But  if  I could  only  tell  you  how  I 
feel — It  was  only  yesterday,  it  seems, 
that  she  came  and  leaned  against  my 
knees  and  asked  me,  with  great,  round 
eyes,  how  the  storks  could  carry  little 
babies  in  their  bills  without  making  them 
cry.  I can’t  realize  that  since  that  day 
she  has  become  a woman,  a wife,  a mother 
in  possibility.  She’s  so  young  and  so  in- 
nocent— ” The  trembling  lips  shut  off 
the  rest.  ‘‘  But  I’ll  be  good  now,”  she 
concluded,  smiling  sweetly,  with  a spirit- 
ual light  shining  through  the  mist  in  her 
eyes.  “ And  I’ll  go  to  the  missionary 
meeting.  But  I won’t  promise  to  stay 
it  out.” 

Old  gray  Billy  jogged  pleasantly  along 
the  white  warm  turnpike.  The  barking 
of  distant  dogs,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the 
crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  cawing  of 
crows  floated  across  the  lazy,  blue  au- 
tumnal landscape.  The  cheery  whistle 
of  bob  - white  came  from  stubble  and 
fence-row.  But  old  man  Madison  was 
blind  and  deaf.  He  even  failed  to  de- 
tect old  Billy’s  cautiously  slackened 
pace,  though  it  was  an  old  trick;  and, 
finally,  when  actually  within  sight  of  the 
farm,^  lie  turned  the  horse  about  and 
}>paded  for  liome  again.  He  may  have 
just  recalled  that  the  last  time  he  visited 


the  farm  Anna  had  leaped  out  and  opened 
the  gate  for  him. 

As  he  drove  into  the  barn  at  home, 
from  the  lane  back  of  his  premises,  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  Anna’s  piano.  So 
surprised  was  he — with  Mrs.  Madison  at 
the  missionary  meeting — that  he  left  old 
Billy  standing  in  the  shafts  and  walked 
briskly  to  the  house.  He  entered  quietly, 
though  not  exactly  on  his  toes,  and 
paused  at  the  sitting-room  door. 

Lucy  Madison,  whom  he  had  not  heard 
play  a note  for  over  twenty  years,  sat  at 
the  piano.  Before  her  was  Anna’s  favor- 
ite book  of  Nordica  waltzes.  Slowly, 
haltingly,  with  infinite  pains,  the  long- 
disused  fingers,  fairly  skilful  before 
babies  and  household  work  had  stiffened 
their  joints,  crept  from  key  to  key;  and 
the  familiar  air  which  used  to  throb  with 
life  and  joy  under  Anna’s  lusty  young 
hands  floated  waveringly  forth.  At  the 
end  of  a few  bars  the  player  paused  to 
wipe  her  streaming  eyes.  Then  the  mu- 
sic limped  tremulously  on,  until  the  notes 
again  blurred,  swam,  and  danced,  and 
the  handkerchief  again  went  up. 

Ferdinand  did  not  tarry.  With  guilty 
stealth  he  slipped  out  through  the  gar- 
den, backed  old  Billy  out  of  the  barn  as 
noiselessly  as  possible,  and  a second  time 
started  the  astonished  and  indignant 
equine  for  the  farm*  The  court-house 
clock  was  tolling  six  as  he  drove  back 
into  town. 

No  confession  was  immediately  forth- 
coming from  either  side.  But  after  they 
had  knelt  in  prayer  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  bed,  and  composed  their  heads  upon 
their  respective  pillows,  Mrs.  Madison 
made  a clean  breast  of  the  afternoon. 
All  their  married  lives  long  they  had 
thus  balanced  accounts  with  their  con- 
sciences and  each  other  before  they  slept, 
until  what  was  once  a penance,  and  hard, 
became  a lofty  pleasure,  and  easy.  After 
Ferdinand  had  related  his  doublings  of 
the  afternoon,  sparing  himself  in  nothing 
(although  he  could  dimly  see  his  wife’s 
smiling  teeth),  he  added: 

Now,  Lucy,  if  anybody  outside  should 
hear  of  this,  what  would  they  think  of 
us?  They’d  call  us  a pair  of  old  ninnies. 
And  next  Christmas,  when  the  girls  are 
all  home,  with  their  babies,  we’ll  look 
back  and  call  ourselves  the  same  thing. 
Pshaw!  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that 
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Annie’s  only  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  miles  away?  We  could  get  her  here 
in  six  hours,  if  we  wanted  her.” 

‘‘You  are  right,  my  dear,”  she  answer- 
ed, quietly.  “ Only — it  isn’t  the  distance 
that  makes  her  seem  so  far  away  to  me. 
Somebody  else  has  taken  our  plaee;  and 
when  she’s  sick  or  in  trouble  now,  she’ll 
go  to  /itWl.” 

“ I reckon  she’d  come  to  her  mother 
yet  if  she  was  very  sick  or  in  much 
trouble,”  he  answered,  confidently. 

“ If  she  didn’t,  I’d  go  to  her,”  said  the 
little  mother,  with  more  spirit  than  she 
had  shown  for  days.  “ I guess  they 
wouldn’t  lock  me  out.” 

“ No,  I guess  tliey  wouldn’t,”  said  Fer- 
dinand, patting  her  cheek.  “ I don’t  re- 
member that  we  ever  locked  your  mother 
out.  If  I remember  right,  you  were  will- 
ing, when  a certain  important  event  was 
about  to  happen,  to  have  her  locked  m.” 

“The  poor  little  dear!”  she  whispered, 
solemnly. 

Ferdinand  knew  that  it  was  not  of  her 
mother  that  she  then  thought  and  spoke, 
but  of  that  first  little  visitor  in  the  fam- 
ily, who  had  Harried  for  so  brief  a time. 
That  was  thirty-five  years  before. 

Anna  had  not  dismantled  her  room. 
Only  her  most  treasured  pictures,  some 
bric-a-brac,  and  a little  desk  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  her  love-letters  to 
Frank  were  packed  in  a big  box  and 
shipped  to  her  new  home.  She  had  laugh- 
ingly said  that  she  wanted  a nefet  of  her 
own  to  come  back  to  occasionally;  but 
no  one  knew  better  than  she  the  depress- 
ing effect  which  her  stripped  room  would 
have  on  her  mother  after  she  was  gone. 
As  it  was,  Mrs.  Madison  had  spent  hours 
of  melancholy  pleasure  in  wandering 
about  the  deserted  room,  slipping  out 
drawers  with  something  like  reverence,  or 
sitting  in  the  low  rocking-chair  which 
Anna  had  clung  to  from  childhood  with 
the  tenacity  characteristic  of  her  affec- 
tions. or  peeping  into  the  glass  which 
had  reflected  the  darling  girl’s  flushed 
and  happy  face  so  many  times  as  she 
dressed  for  some  village  festivity,  or 
combed  and  plaited  her  splendid  hair  be- 
fore lying  down  to  sleep. 

The  day  following  the  missionary  meet- 
ing was  divinely  soft  and  beautiful — a 
day  on  wbi(*h  unhapi)in(‘ss  would  have 
been  a donbb'  sin.  Mrs.  Madison  knew 


from  the  kitchen  just  what  a glorious 
flood  of  sunlight  was  pouring  through 
Anna’s  east  windows.  So  after  the  break- 
fast things  were  put  away,  and  Ferdinand 
had  gone  down  town,  she  took  her  Bible 
and  stole  up  stairs.  A peace  such  as  she 
had  not  known  for  many  days  seemed  to 
have  settled  upon  her  during  the  night, 
like  a dove.  So  she  now  stowed  herself 
into  the  plain  little  chair  in  which  Anna 
had  always  read,  and  opened  the  volume 
of  Sacred  Writ. 

After  a little  she  arose  and  took 
from  a shelf  in  the  closet  a large  paste- 
board box  full  of  dolls,  from  a shapeless 
rag  scullion  with  inflamed  eyes  of  red 
yarn  to  a great  waxen-cheeked,  flaxen- 
haired, scarlet  - lipped  queen  with  kid 
hands  and  feet.  The  mother  knew  the 
history  of  them  all  — the  uncles  and 
aunts,  the  birthdays  and  Christmases, 
which  they  memorialized.  Their  dress- 
stuffs,  too,  were  almost  an  epitome  of 
Anna’s  own  wardrobe  during  her  doll 
days.  She  cried  a little  as  the  spectres 
of  memory  went  trooping  by;  but  it 
was  not  the  acrid  waters  of  grief  this 
time  which  ran  down  her  cheeks.  She 
also  kissed  the  little  nigger  baby  which 
Anna  used  to  call  her  “heathren”  and 
send  to  Sunday  - school,  with  the  white 
babies,  to  be  converted.  It  seemed  to 
Mrs.  Madison  that  there  yet  lingered 
around  that  battered,  much-kissed  mouth 
some  vagrant  traces  of  wintergreen 
candy,  quince  preserves,  and  ginger- 
bread rabbits,  of  all  of  which  the  little 
missionary  used  to  be  dreadfully  fond. 

“ It  was  all  very  beautiful,  and  meat 
and  drink  for  my  soul,”  she  murmured, 
half  aloud.  “ But  only  because  it  fore- 
shadowed the  real  maternity  which  will 
now  soon  be  hers,  God  willing.  I would 
not  have  her  go  back — no,  not  a single 
hour  — were  she  ever  so  willing.  This 
room,  sanctified  to  me  as  it  is  by  remains 
of  her  blessed  presence,  was  only  a chrys- 
alis, after  all,  for  her  to  grow  safely  to 
maturity  in.  She  is  now  a woman,  my 
mind  tells  me,  though  my  heart  refuses 
to  believe.  She  has  stretched  her  wings 
and  flown  away — out  into  life,  with  its 
pleasures  and  pains,  its  responsibilities 
and  rewards.  I can  call  her  back  no  more 
than  I can  call  back  the  ages;  but  I 
would  not  if  I could.  O God,  help  me 
always  to  think  of  it  thus!” 
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in  order.  Yet  it  was  tenanted  solely  by 
one  man  and  his  private  circle  of  in- 
timate ghosts,  and  if  the  spirits  did  not 
perform  the  household  duties  in  kitchen, 
laundry,  and  sleeping-rooms,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  did  the  work  himself,  for 
no  other  atomy  of  flesh  and  blood  went 
in  or  out  of  his  home. 

This  puts  in  mind  another  household, 
consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  two 
daughters — a family  hearing  an  old  and 
honored  name,  and  headed  by  a man  oc- 
cupying a high 
place  in  profes- 
sional life.  The 
drawing-room  (in 
Vermontese  the 
set  tin’  - room  ”) 
was  a museum 
of  needle-work  in 
the  forms  of  em- 
broidery and  wor- 
sted ornaments. 

I congratulated 
the  elder  daugh- 
ter upon  her  skill 
with  her  needles, 
and  she  replied : 

‘‘  I cannot  even 
sew  up  a tear  in  a 
rag-bag.  Father 
did  all  this.” 

Three  miles 
from  the  hermit- 
age of  the  lone- 
ly spiritualist  I 
found  a summer 
hotel  undergoing 
alterations  that 
amounted  almost 
to  rebuilding. 

It  is  late  in 
the  season  to  be 
reconstructing  a summer  hotel,  isn’t 
it?”  I inquired. 

Yes,”  was  my  driver’s  reply,  and 
it  ’ll  be  a great  deal  later  before  the  job  ’U 
be  finished.  The  carpenter  who  has  the 
contract  for  makin’  them  alterashins  is 
n Sabbatarian.  That’s  a cur’us  belief — 
and  takes  its  strongest  hold  on  folks  that 
ain’t  over-energetic  and  ambitious,  ’cause 
it  gives  ’em  two  days  to  loaf,  where 
other  folks  has  one,  and  it’s  impossible 
for  a Sabbatarian  to  lose  any  of  his  loaf- 
in’-time  by  goin’  to  church.  Them  folks 
make  aout  that  Saturday  is  Sunday,  you 


know.  Well,  this  feller  won’t  allow  his 
men  to  work  Saturdays,  and  they  con- 
sider it  wicked  to  work  Sundays,  so  none 
of  ’em  can  do  more’n  five  days’  work  in 
a week.” 

When  one  considers  what  a field  for 
character-sketching  is  here  opened  up  to 
the  novelist,  one  wishes  either  that  Dick- 
ens had  made  its  close  acquaintance, 
or  that  such  another  student  of  the 
unconventional  types  of  human  folk 
would  arise  here  and  build  up  an  Amer- 
ican wing  of  the 
great  English- 
man’s gallery. 

A fairly  nu- 
merous body  of 
strange  folk 
among  our  Amer- 
ican Tyrolians  is 
what  would  else- 
where be  called 
the  poor  white  ” 
or  the  white 
trash  ” element. 
These  shiftless, 
lazy,  drinking, 
ragged  paupers 
are  not  as  plenti- 
ful as  they  are  in 
the  next  moun- 
tain ranges  below 
Mason  and  Dix- 
on’s line,  but  they 
are  as  alike  as 
two  peas  to  their 
Southern  congen- 
ers. Their  clear- 
ings ” in  the 
woods  are  littered 
with  bottles,  tin 
cans,  wood  chips, 
and  the  debris 
of  their  belongings,  precisely  as  are 
those  of  the  human  wrecks  stranded 
in  the  Allegheny  and  Blue  Ridge  ranges. 
Their  cabins  are  similar  in  having 
no  door-steps,  clothes  stuffed  in  where 
windows  and  door  - panels  have  been 
broken,  and  slatternly  dyspeptic  wo- 
men screaming  from  the  doorways  at 
ragged  and  dirty  children.  This  is  a 
class  that  disgraces  our  nationality,  yet 
gives  little  trouble,  except  to  the  select- 
men, who  have  to  keep  its  members  sup- 
plied with  free  medicines,  coal,  and 
groceries.  The  men  of  this  order  are  for- 
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“You  DON’T  HAVE  TO  TAKE  ’EM” 


(•v(‘r  flshinii?,  and  the  women  rear  ex- 
1 inordinary  broods  of  children  with  as 
nni(]i  /cal  as  if  it  depended  solely  upon 
ila  iii  to  doft'iid  New  Eng:land  against 
the  tincnt  of  racial  extinction  by  the 
Fre  1 1 ell  - C n n a <1  i a ii  in  vas  i on . 


The  troublesome  class 
of  our  Tyrolian  originals 
is  that  which  is  one  de- 
gree higher  than  the  poor 
white  in  the  social  scale. 
No  one  who  has  not 
travelled  or  lived  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  of 
New  England  can  have 
any  idea  of  how  abundant 
are  these  derelicts  who 
overdo  Americanism  and 
caricature  the  equality 
they  are  forever  boast- 
ing. The  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  proud,  hard- 
headed,  dominating  old 
stock  will  bear  me  out  in 
this,  for  everywhere  I 
went  during  a summer 
in  the  mountains  it  was 
the  sterling,  untainted 
Yankee  element  that 
pointed  out  to  me  the 
defects  and  follies  of 
these  neighbors,  and  la- 
mented their  presence  as 
a blot  upon  their  wonder- 
fully fine  commonwealth, 
and  a bar  to  its  pros- 
perity. These  degenerate 
folk  keep  upon  the  tips 
of  their  tongues  the 
phrase,  ‘‘I  am  as  good 
as  you.”  Their  tone  and 
manner  suggest  that 
what  they  really  mean  is 
that  they  are  superior  be- 
ings. They  are  mainly 
as  poor  as  Job’s  turkeys, 
because  they  only  work 
a little  in  the  summer- 
time, at  congenial  and 
irregular  work.  They 
hibernate  through  eacli 
winter.  They  do  a little 
carting,  serve  as  guides 
to  fishermen  and  hunters, 
work  as  extra  grooms 
and  drivers  in  the  vil- 
lage livery  - stables,  do 
odd  jobs  for  summer  visitors,  and  too 
often  depend  on  their  women  folk, — who 
prefer  laundry-work  above  all  else,  be- 
cause they  can  perform  it  in  their  own 
ways  in  their  own  homes  and  at  such 
times  as  the  spirit  moves  them.  They 
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salve  their  sensitive  false  pride  by  fre- 
quently declaring  that  they  do  not  have 
to  work,”  and  they  seldom  agree  to  per- 
form any  service  without  saying,  " I 
guess  I can  ’commodate  ye.”  A cow  and 
some  fowls  and  here  and  there  a wreck 
of  horseflesh  (because  no  one  ever  walks 
in  Vermont  except  the  well-to-do  city 
folks,  who  value  the  exercise) — these  pos- 
sessions and  more  or  less  of  a vegetable- 
garden  are  the  main  sources  of  income 
and  the  principal  sinews  by  which  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  these  degenerates  are 
held  together. 

Upon  a brilliant  day  I made  my  route 
by  railway  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
softly  carpeted  but  roofless  chambers  of 
our  Tyrol,  across  the  rich  and  alluring 
valley  of  Lake  Champlain  to  that  of  the 
picturesque  Otter  Creek,  partly  along  the 
old  Iroquois  trail.  Everywhere  Nature, 
hurrying  at  me  as  the  cars  sped  forward, 
threw  her  largess  in  my  path.  This  took 
the  forms  of  rich  fields  of  yellowing  grass, 
of  daisy-whitened  road-sides,  and  bluey 
hills  checkered  with  soft  feathery  groves 
and  fields  of  grain  and  pasture.  So 
drenched  with  the  scent  of  clover  was 
the  air  that  I experienced  the  sensation 
of  eating  honey,  bodiless  and  intangible, 
yet  of  full  strength.  So  abundant  was 
the  clover  that  it  streaked  and  splotched 
the  meadows  as  with  some  such  diluted 
form  of  blood  as  fishes  possess.  Most  of 
it  was  red,  much  was  pink  or  white,  but 
some  was  indisputably  blue.  Clover, 
daisies,  hedges  that  were  miles-long  bou- 
quets of  wild  flowers,  woods  so  thick  as 
to  look  at  a distance  like  beds  of  moss, 
and  the  green  or  purpling  hills  were  the 
chief  ornaments  of  our  Tyrol. 

Leaving  the  steam-cars,  and  pushing 
forward  to  an  inn  where  a carriage  was 
to  take  me  to  the  interior  fastnesses,  I 
dawdled  along  the  reddish-yellow  road, 
and  drank  in  with  eyes  and  nose  and 
mouth  the  scenic  and  the  scented  charms 
of  our  bountiful  mother.  Nature.  A teem- 
ing vegetable-garden  lay  beside  the  road, 
and  two  or  three  men  labored  in  it  with 
spades  and  hoes.  Among  the  garden 
growths  was  one  that  I did  not  recognize. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  vegetable  this 
is,  please?”  I asked  of  the  man  nearest 
to  me. 

“ Eh  ?”  he  asked,  straightening  up  and 
resting  upon  his  hoe. 


“What  vegetable  is  that  planted  in 
those  long  hillocks?” 

“Celery  I celery  1 1 CELERY  111”  the 
man  yelled,  as  if  he  was  demented.  Then 
he  paused  to  look  at  his  fellows  and  make 
certain  of  their  grinning  admiration. 
Then  he  roared  again:  “CELERY! 
Naow  dew  yew  know  the  name  on’t?” 
At  this  all  three  degenerates  laughed 
very  loudly,  but  their  laughter  was  forced, 
and  intended  to  be  insulting. 

In  Venice  I have  a friend  who  declares 
that  when  he  is  rudely  treated  he  feels 
only  sorrow  for  the  offender,  never  anger, 
because  the  offender  has  degraded  him- 
self and  exposed  his  bad  breeding  without 
in  any  wise  injuring  any  one  but  himself. 
At  times  I have  forgotten  this  phi- 
losopher’s wisdom  and  lowered  myself  to 
quarrel  with  the  vulgar,  but  on  this  occa- 
sion I remembered  the  philosophy — and 
myself.  Alas!  though,  the  scent  of  the 
clover  had  gone  ou*  of  the  air,  the  beau- 
ties of  Dame  Nature’s  face  had  dimmed. 
There  rang  from  molecule  to  molecule 
through  my  blood,  as  electricity  leaps 
along  the  particles  of  a metal  wire,  the 
hoarse,  barbaric,  brutal  cry  of  “ celery ! 
Naow  dew  yew  know?” 

Then  followed  weekfuls  of  days  in  the 
mountains,  when  the  prodigious  delight 
of  bare  existence  crowded  the  utmost 
crannies  of  one’s  mind,  and  all  memory 
of  evil  was  out  of  hailing,  along  with  the 
dirt  and  noise  and  shabbiness  of  New 
York.  Here  the  billows  of  the  earth  were 
soft,  luxurious  bosoms  over  which  nature 
had  drawn  rich  clothes  of  green  velvet, 
asserting  a wanton’s  pretence  of  modesty, 
which,  after  all,  left  nothing  unrevealed. 
From  these  firm  breasts,  the  roundest 
and  richest  in  apparelling  that  I have 
ever  seen,  there  flowed  many  a score  of 
streams  to  feed  the  lakes  and  ponds  that 
here  are  scattered  at  high  altitudes — 
flashing  hand-glasses  of  the  hills  at  noon, 
turquoises  in  the  mornings  and  evenings, 
and  always  rich  body  ornaments  of  our 
beautiful,  prodigal  mother.  Earth.  The 
roads,  like  yellow  borders,  wound  around 
the  edges  of  the  hills,  now  cutting  tunnels 
in  the  dark,  cool  woods,  then  leaping  into 
the  blaze  of  day  to  twist  along  the  slop- 
ing edges  of  farm-eheekered  valleys,  be- 
tween thickets  of  wild  flowers  so  rich  and 
rampant  as  to  be  almost  noisy  with  color 
and  violent  with  abundance.  Leaping 
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with  silvery  music  to  meet  and  cross  the 
highways  came  chattering  brooks  and 
purring  rills,  lapping  and  licking  their 
stony  beds  as  if  they  were  tongues  of 
fluid  crystal.  And  crossing  these  were 
farm  paths  and  wagon  trails,  mere  seed- 
lings of  thoroughfares  that  were  most 
distinct  overhead  where  the  plumes  of 
the  forests  were  parted  and  the  vault  of 
heaven  shone,  a colorless  vivid  space  like 
air  aflame. 

By  the  lakes  and  upon  cleared  emi- 
nences and  shoulders  of  the  hills  were 
the  boxlike  summer  hotels,  which  point 
prophetically  to  the  resurrection  of  this 
side-tracked  land,  now  to  become  a peer- 
less loafing-place  for  the  spent  millions 
of  the  cities  and  the  tired  ten  thousand 
of  society.  Wherever  these  hotels  stood, 
like  dominoes  upon  green  tables,  were 
seen  maidens  in  summer  frocks  and  men 
in  colored  shirts,  armed  with  fishing-rods 
and  the  toy  tools  of  golf  and  tennis.  But 
that  one  missed  the  way-side  crosses  and 
images  of  the  Virgin  and  the  little 
chapels  perched  high  upon  the  hills,  the 
resemblance  to  Francis  Joseph’s  holiday 
land  would  have  been  complete.  Amid 
such  scenes  I encountered  another  of 
those  bogus  aristocrats.  He  had  been 
sent  for  to  drive  me  to  Lake  Dunmore 
from  the  inn  at  Brandon,  the  most  beau- 
tiful village  I have  seen  in  all  my  travels. 
He  came  in,  reeking  of  the  stable,  to 
ask,  “ Is  there  a feller  here  that  wants 
to  go  to  the  lake?”  Having  me  pointed 
out,  and  hearing  that  I had  yet  to  pay 
my  reckoning  and  pack  my  bag,  he  said. 

See  here ; I don’t  hev  to  drive  for  no 
hotel,  and  I’ll  let  you  know  if  you  hain’t 
in  my  wagon  inside  er  three  minutes, 
yer  can’t  ride  with  me.” 

Again,  at  Lake  Dunmore,  I once  com- 
plained that  a rowboat  I hired  by  the 
week  was  often  too  wet  and  dirty  to  be 
used  by  the  ladies  in  my  party.  “ Well,” 
said  the  young  free  and  equal  ” in 
charge  of  the  boats,  after  looking  me  over 
superciliously,  “ if  you  don’t  like  the  way 
1 keep  the  boats,  you  don’t  have  to  take 
’em.” 

At  another  place  in  the  opulent  Cham- 
plain Valley,  where  rich  New-Yorkers  are 
tardily  discovering  sites  for  summer  pal- 
aces, a representative  Tyrolian  who  took 
in  washing  used  to  come  tp  the  rooms 
of  her  customers,  deliver  their  linen,  and 


exclaim,  Oh  dear.  I’ll  be  glad  when 
this  is  over.”  Yet  she  knew  that  when 
her  meagre  income  of  from  three  to  five 
dollars  a week  from  this  source  should 
end  she  would  have  nothing  to  keep  her 
through  the  long  and  stern  winter  ex- 
cept her  savings  and  the  produce  of  her 
single  cow.  Her  husband  was  a mere 
(mtside  ornament,  given  to  lounging  in 
the  sun  like  a gargoyle  on  a church  wall. 
Both  accepted  what  they  chose  of  any 
work  thrown  in  their  way  with  the  moun- 
tain formula,  “ I’ll  see  if  I can  make  aout 
to  ’commodate  ye.”  The  husband  got  a 
job  at  wood-cutting  last  year,  whereat 
he  was  to  cut  and  cart  fire-wood  at  a 
dollar  and  a half  a load.  He  had  all 
autumn  in  which  to  do  the  work,  yet  he 
farmed  it  out  to  one  of  his  energetic  and 
well-to-do  neighbors  of  the  best  New  Eng- 
land stock,  giving  him  half  his  pay,  and 
taking  the  other  half  for  carting  the 
wood  after  the  other  man  had  loaded  it 
on  the  wagon. 

These  anecdotes  smack  resinously  of 
the  cracker  belt  ” down  South,  yet  they 
are  true  Vermontese.  and  are  typical  of 
the  ways  of  the  decaying  element  of  the 
population.  What  the  outlook  for  these 
persons  is  does  not  matter,  but  the  near 
future  of  their  State  brightens  visibly. 
The  cheap  and  thorough  telephone  ser- 
vice which  keeps  the  farm-boy  in  close 
touch  and  ready  communication  with  all 
his  young  neighbors,  the  rural  delivery 
system  of  the  post-office  which  brings  his 
letters  promptly  to  the  wooden  box  set 
upon  a post  by  the  road-side  before  his 
home,  and  the  downpour  of  ready  money 
brought  by  the  swelling  tide  of  summer 
holiday  folk  are  all  combining  to  keep  at 
home  those  boys  and  girls  of  the  good 
old  stock  whose  older  brothers  and  uncles 
and  aunts  planned  careers  in  the  West 
and  in  the  large  cities. 

The  rebellion  against  work  by  those 
who  are  the  natural  and  proper  persons 
to  perform  it,  but  who  are  drunk  upon 
fermented  democracy,  makes  room  for  a 
host  of  college  boys  and  girls  and  school- 
teachers who  have  rushed  into  the  open- 
ing. Thus  you  see  the  astonishing  spec- 
tacle of  well-born,  proud,  and  ambitious 
folk  forming  the  corps  of  workers  at 
every  summer  hotel  in  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. They  are  never  chambermaids, 
scullions,  or  cooks’  assistants,  but  serve 
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The  Failure 

BY  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 


Katharine  ashe  came  into  the 

library  with  the  slow  step  that 
matched  her  smile.  There  was  a 
certain  weariness  in  both  this  morning 
that  made  them  strangely  similar.  She 
took  the  great  cluster  of  chrysanthemums 
Peggie  Sterling  put  into  her  arms,  and 
kissed  her  friend  lightly  above  their  yel- 
low puffs. 

How  clever  of  you  to  remember  my 
birthday,  Peggie,’^  she  said. 

Mrs.  Sterling  laughed.  “ It’s  a de- 
light to  give  you  a present,  Katharine,” 
she  said.  You  have  such  a perfectly 
original  way  of  being  pleased.” 

Mrs.  Ashe  looked  into  the  younger  wo- 
man’s face  admiringly.  “ How  pretty 
and  fresh  you  look  this  morning,  Peggie,” 
she  said.  Those  furs  suit  you.  Take 
them  off  and  lunch  with  me,  won’t  you? 
It’s  a sad  thing  to  be  forty-two  and  have 
to  lunch  alone  on  one  and  the  same  day. 
And  besides,  I need  a chat  with  you.  I 
have  been  counting  up  the  things  I have 
lost  in  the  last  year,  this  morning,  and  my 
sense  of  humor  is  among  them.” 

Very  careless  of  you,”  commented 
Mrs.  Sterling. 

She  drew  the  long  pins  from  her  hat 
and  tossed  the  hat  itself  after  her  furs. 

Of  course  I’ll  lunch  with  you.  Noth- 
ing is  wrong,  is  there,  Katharine?  You 
do  look  a bit  fagged  this  morning.”  She 
drew  her  chair  beside  Mrs.  Ashe  and 
put  her  hand  affectionately  over  the  old- 
er woman’s.  ‘‘  If  it’s  because  you  hap- 
pen to  be  a year  older  than  you  were 
yesterday,”  she  said,  let  me  comfort  you 
with  the  heretofore  unuttered  remark 
that  you  don’t  look  it.” 

Oh,  it’s  not  the  years  in  themselves,” 
said  Mrs.  Ashe.  It’s  only — well,” — she 
hesitated  a moment,  then  went  on,  im- 
pulsively,— that  they  ought  to  stand  for 
something  more  than  they  do.  Peggie, 
the  fact  is  that  I’m  a failure, — a living 
failure.  Here  am  I with  forty  some  years 
to  my  discredit  ind  with  Heaven  knows 


how  much  hard  work  behind  me,  and 
without  one  success  in  my  life  that  I can 
point  to.”  She  laughed  mirthlessly,  half 
at  herself,  half  at  the  sight  of  her  friend’s 
puzzled  face.  ‘‘  I hate  to  look  at  the 
mess  I’ve  made.  There  was  my  bedlam- 
ite’s dream  of  a literary  career;  my  first 
failure — a novel  that  limped  about  from 
one  publisher  to  another,  and  would  have 
been  limping  yet  if  I hadn’t  cremated  it. 
It  was  Anthony  Poole  that  started  me  on 
that.  He  seemed  to  be  surer  of  me  than 
of  himself,  and  see  where  he  is  now!  His 
works  have  made  him  more  of  an  idol 
than  a celebrity,  and  look  at  the  odds 
against  himl  A consumptive,  who  has  to 
stay  in  a certain  spot  to  breathe.  Per- 
sonally I haven’t  heard  from  Anthony 
in  years.  Another  little  failure  to  keep 
a friend,  you  notice.” 

“Oh,  nonsense,”  said  Mrs.  Sterling. 
“He’s  just  as  much  to  blame  for  that 
as  you  are,  isn’t  he?  And  if  anybody 
wants  to  know  what  sort  of  a friend  you 
are,  send  them  to  me.  You’re  in  a most 
ridiculous  mood,  Kittie.  You’re  not  well. 
You  want  to  be  stayed  with  calomel  and 
comforted  with  quinine.  Say  that  you 
failed  at  being  an  author;  and  a goo<l 
thing,  too — ^you  can’t  be  everything.  Most 
people  would  think  it  happiness  enough 
to  be  the  wife  of  one  millionaire  and  the 
mother  of  another — or  would  you  call 
Muriel  a millionairess,  since  she  mar- 
ried Travers?” 

Katharine  Ashe’s  smile  held  more  of 
cynicism  than  sadness.  “If  you  mean 
that  to  be  comforting,  Peggie,”  she  said, 
“you’ve  blundered  beautifully.  As  a wife 
and  a mother,  my  dear,  I am  the  most 
glorious  failure  of  all.  I’m  like  a bit  of 
familiar  furniture  in  Richard’s  housf' — 
only  to  be  thought  about  when  I’m  missed 
from  a certain  place.  I may  not  have 
hindered  him  in  his  lif<^ — he  has  never 
stumbled  over  me,  as  it  were, — hut  I have 
certainly  never  hel|>ed  him.  He  is  ab- 
solutely sufficient  to  himself.  I married 
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him  because  1 labored  under  the  delusion 
tlmt  I was  necessary  to  him,  that  I could 
fall  in  love  with  him  by  degrees — a sen- 
sible idea  peculiar  to  twenty.  I have 
not  only  failed  to  do  that,  but  I have 
failed  to  keep  his  affection  for  me.” 

“ At  any  rate,  Kittie,”  said  her  friend, 
you  have  Muriel.  You  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  she  is  the  hand- 
somest and  wealthiest  young  matron  in 
New  York.  YouVe  made  a howling  suc- 
(fcss  there,  at  any  rate.  Not  a matron 
in  New  York  but  would  pay  you  to  know 
how  it  was  done.” 

“ I would  have  to  send  them  to  Muriel,” 
said  Katharine.  “ We  live  in  an  age 
when  our  daughters  teach  their  grand- 
mothers. Tell  the  truth,  Peggie;  you 
know  very  well  that  you  can’t  congratu- 
late me  on  having  a dissipated,  middle- 
aged  roue  for  a son-in-law.  I don’t  know 
whether  to  consider  Muriel’s  marriage  a 
comedy  or  a tragedy.  It’s  Romeo  and 
Juliet  read  backwards  like  a witch’s 
prayer.  If  ever  a woman  failed  glorious- 
ly as  a mother,  I have.  You’ve  been  good 
to  listen,  Peggie,  and  you’re  never  in  the 
least  sorry  for  one,  which  is  the  reason 
I tell  you  all  my  woes.” 

Peggie  laughed.  That  little  speech 
about  my  not  being  sorry,  Kittie,  was 
very  clever,”  she  said.  “ It  means  that 
I am  to  make  no  comments.  Very  well, 
my  dear,  I won’t.  And  after  lunch  we’ll 
have  a drive  in  the  Park.” 

No,”  said  Mrs.  Ashe.  I am  to  meet 
Muriel  at  the  Waldorf  for  tea, — at  least 
she  said  that  if  she  could  manage  it,  she 
would  be  there  at  four.  She  had  no  doubt 
whatever  about  my  management.  By-the- 
way,  she  sent  me  Anthony  Poole’s  new 
book  this  morning.  I suppose  that  is  the 
reason  I have  been  thinking  of  him  all 
day.  I dare  say  he  doesn’t  know  whether 
I am  alive  or  dead,  much  less  that  my 
married  daughter  is  sending  his  books 
to  me.” 

The  butler  drew  aside  the  heavy  por- 
tieres. “ Luncheon  is  served,  madam,” 
he  said. 

As  Katharine  Ashe  drove  down  the 
Avenue  she  wondered  resentfully  why  she 
had  allowed  her  gray,  morning  mood  to 
get  the  better  of  her.  Even  the  hour  of 
gay  gossip  at  her  luncheon  table  had  fail- 
ed to  restore  her  to  her  normal  poise. 

As  she  left  her  carriage  a stout  lady 


making  a squirrel-like  exit  through  the 
revolving  door  of  the  hotel  caught  at 
Katharine’s  arm. 

“ Mark  my  words,  Katharine  Ashe,”  she 
gasped,  these  doors  will  be  the  death  of 
me  yet.  Most  opportune  that  you  were 
on  the  spot  to  stop  me.  How  do  you  do? 
I just  left  Muriel — or  rather,  she  just  left 
me.  Said  she’d  waited  for  you  a half- 
hour  and  couldn’t  stop  any  longer.  I 
was  to  tell  you  to  meet  her  at  Eugenie’s 
at  five.  By-the-way,  there’s  an  old  friend 
of  yours  in  there — or  at  least  Muriel  said 
so — Anthony  Poole.  We  recognized  him 
from  his  pictures,  and  everybody’s  gaping 
at  him.  They  say  he’s  half  dead  with 
consumption,  and  he  looks  it.  Well,  good- 
by.  Mind  the  door.  Five  o’clock,  at 
Eugenie’s.” 

She  puffed  heavily  into  her  carriage, 
with  a series  of  crimson  nods. 

Katharine  stood  a moment  in  silence. 
Anthony  Poole  I It  seemed  as  though  her 
persistent  thought  of  him  this  day  had 
brought  him  physically  into  the  radius 
of  her  life.  She  had  not  thought  of  him 
as  much  in  years.  Some  twenty-two  win- 
ters ago  she  had  seen  a great  deal  of  him ; 
they  had  become  dangerously  near  being 
something  more  than  friends.  She  real- 
ized, with  a sudden  sense  of  shame,  that 
the  memory  of  the  man  had  only  been 
kept  alive  in  her  by  the  fact  of  his  be- 
coming a celebrity.  He  had  not  even 
that  vain  excuse  for  remembering  her. 

She  nodded  to  several  acquaintances  in 
the  tea-room,  her  eyes  on  the  alert  for 
the  sight  of  Poole’s  face. 

As  it  happened,  the  man  saw  her  first. 
He  broke  off  the  conversation  he  was 
holding  with  a casual  admirer  and  hur- 
ried to  her  side  with  outstretched  hands. 

‘‘Katharine  Ashe!”  he  said.  “And 
trying  to  cut  me,  after  all  these  years — 
a contemptible  thing  to  do.” 

The  soft,  drawling  voice,  with  its  cyn- 
ical cadences,  was  as  unchanged  as  the 
man  himself  was  altered.  If  he  had  not 
spoken,  she  thought,  she  would  never  have 
known  him. 

She  left  her  hand  in  his  a second.  His 
greeting  had  created  a momentary  resur- 
rection of  her  old  liking. 

“ Cut  you  ?”  she  said.  “ I really  was 
looking  for  you,  Anthony.  The  city  is 
rinerinff  with  the  news  of  your  arrival. 
T ''thing  on  han  1 for  the  next 
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half-hour,  have  you?  No;  then  let  us  go 
to  that  little  table  there  in  the  corner 
and  talk  twenty-two  years’  worth  of  talk. 
You  really  owe  me  an  apology  for  never 
telling  me  how  clever  you  were,  in  the 
old  days.  What  are  you  doing  in  New 
York?  I thought — I understood — ” She 
interrupted  herself  abruptly,  with  a fierce 
blush  at  her  tactlessness. 

Poole  laughed.  You  thought  I could 
only  live  on  the  top  of  a mountain  in 
Arizona,  Katharine.  Between  ourselves, 
I believe  that  is  the  only  way  I can,  but 
the  brotherhood  of  stars  gets  a bit  mo- 
notonous after  some  five  years.  You  see 
before  you  a rank  plagiarist.  Not  being 
content  with  merely  admiring  the  author 
of  St,  Ives  and  cribbing  from  him  on  all 
occasions,  I’ve  imitated  him  to  the  extent 
of  having  little  or  no  lungs  and  follow- 
ing his  footsteps  over  the  world.  At  least 
I’m  about  to.  I’m  off  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  next  week.” 

The  waiter  came  between  their  eyes 
with  the  pot  of  tea  Katharine  had  or- 
dered. There  was  a moment’s  silence 
as  she  poured  the  tea  and  handed  Poole 
his  cup. 

“ This  seems  a very  natural  thing  to 
do,  Anthony,”  she  laughed.  If  you  re- 
member, the  last  time  I saw  you  I gave 
you  a cup  of  tea.  I was  a brand-new 
bride  at  a brand-new  tea  table,  and  it 
was  my  first  day  at  home.  You  drank 
the  tea  and  said  ‘ good  - by  ’ quite  as 
though  you  were  only  going  around  the 
corner  and  expected  to  see  me  the  next 
day,  and,  behold!  twenty-two  years  after, 
I see  you  again  for  the  first  time,  and 
promptly  give  you  another  cup.  I hope 
it  suits  you.” 

The  broad  lines  of  humor  about  Poole’s 
mouth  deepened.  “ That  speech  is  de- 
lightfully characteristic,  Katharine,”  he 
said.  “ You  always  neglected  the  big 
things  for  the  little  ones.  Here  I am 
panting  to  ask  you  a thousand  personal 
questions  and  answer  just  as  many,  and 
you  insist  upon  talking  about  tea.  I’m 
not  at  all  interested  in  the  subject.  We’re 
going  to  talk  about  you  instead.  T)o  you 
know  you  haven’t  changed  a particle? — a 
trite  remark  that  for  once  in  a lifetime 
happens  to  be  true.  Your  eyes  are  just 
as  blue  and  your  hair  is  just  as  brown, 
and  your  laugh  as  young,  and  IVe  come 
back  merely  a cough  covered  with  a 


few  garments  to  tell  you  so.  How  do 
you  do  it,  Katharine?  It’s  almost  in- 
decent, and  you  forty-two  years  old  this 
very  day.” 

Katharine's  laugh  broke  in  sheer 
amazement. 

“ How  in  the  world,  Anthony,  did  you 
know  that  ?”  she  demanded. 

“ I have  a good  memory,”  he  said, 

and  I’m  exceedingly  clever  at  remem- 
bering dates.  You  have  no  idea  how 
I’m  despised  for  it.  Well,  and  how  has 
the  world  gone  with  you,  Katharine? 
Do  you  still  think  life  is  a perpetual  pic- 
nic gotten  up  for  the  benefit  of  mankind 
— you  used  to?  You  were  the  happiest 
thing  under  the  blue  heavens.  Is  Ashe 
still  the  Colossus  that  strode  above  us 
petty  men?” 

“ Richard  is  just  the  same,”  she  told 
him.  “ Only  he’s  grown  ridiculously  rich ; 
and  I have  a daughter,  Anthony,  and — 
oh  yes,  a son-in-law.  He  is  so  recent,  how- 
ever, that  I almost  forgot  him.  There’s 
really  nothing  at  all  to  tell  about  me.  I 
have  my  gray  days  and  my  gay  days,  and 
my  world  wags  on  as  usual.  It’s  your 
turn  now.  Tell  me  all  about  yourself. 
Isn’t  it  nice  to  be  famous?  Really  you’re 
a household  word  in  New  York.  Tell  me 
all  about  that  queer  little  place  in  the 
mountains,  and  how  in  the  world  you 
manage  to  know  as  much  about  men  and 
women  as  you  do.  What  has  life  done 
for  you,  Anthony?  I mean  the  sort  of 
life  the  newspapers  fail  to  get  hold  of.” 

Poole  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“ ‘ Troubles  and  trials  a-inany  have  proved 
me ; 

One  or  two  women — Ood  bless  them!  — 
have  fooled  im*/  ” 

he  ])araphra8ed.  It’s  all  told  in  that.” 

‘‘You  might  have  quoted  correctly,” 
she  said.  “ I dare  say  more  women 
than  one  or  two  have  loved  you.  I’m 
sorry  that  you’re  just  too  modest  to 
be  interesting.” 

“ And  yet,”  said  Poole,  “ why  should 
you  suspect  other  women  of  doing  what 
you  couldn’t  do  yourself?  And  you 
(‘ouldn’t  love  me,  could  you,  Katharine? 
You  don’t  mind  my  saying  this  after 
all  these  years,  do  you?  You  were  al- 
ways a delightfully  natural  person.” 

Katharine  smiled  at  him  over  her 
enn  “ Why  should  I mind,  An- 
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thony?”  she  said,  frankly.  ‘‘It’s  like 
speaking:  of  two  dead  people  to  talk  of 
us  as  we  were  then.  No,  I eouldirt  love 
you.  1 used  to  wonder  why,  but  I could  n’t 
dream  myself  into  it.  A hopeless  state 
of  affairs  with  a grirl.  I really  felt  cpiite 
asliamed  of  myself  at  the  time.” 

She  nodded  to  the  waiter,  who  ap- 
proached and  eh^ared  the  table.  Poole 
smiled  his  lazy  smile  as  the  man  dis- 
apiK*ared. 

“ A mere  subterfuge,  Katharine,”  lie 
said.  “You  only  did  that  to  give  your- 
self time  to  remember.  Confess  now  that 
you  have  quite  forgotten  that  I laid  my- 
self and  my  worldly  goods — T think  th(‘y 
consisted  of  two  unpublished  manuscripts 
at  tlie  time — at  your  feet,  and  that  you 
would  have  none  of  the  thrt^e  of  us.” 

Katharine  blushed  frankly.  “A  bit  of 
boyish  nonsense,”  she  said.  “ You  should 
be  glad  I had  forgotten.  T wonder  that 
you  can  recall  it,  Anthony.” 

Poole  answered  her  smile  gravely. 
“ Of  course  it  was  just  as  wc*ll  that  you 
were  obdurate,”  he  said.  “ Put  naturally 
T didn’t  know  in  those  days  that  in  time 
T was  destined  to  become  thn'c-cpiarters 
cough  and  one-quarter  man.  The  gro- 
tesque part  of  it  all  is,  Katharine,  that 
the  whole  thing  secerns  so  little  to  you. 
Hid  it  ever  occur  to  you  what  a won- 
derful thing  a man’s  love  for  a wo- 
man is?  A love  that  (bx'sn’t  demand, 
that  doesn’t  have  to  feed  from  some- 
body els(*’s  to  live,  but  that  exists  by 
its  own  glorious  strength  and  jiower, 
that  is  marv(‘llous  enough  to  be  sufTieient 
to  itself.  Any  man  can  feel  it,  but  only 
one  woman  in  a thousand  can  inspire  it, 
and  tliat  woman  is  a very  wonderful 
Iverson,  Katharine, — a i)erson  raised  some 
degree's  higlier  than  the  angels  by  the 
very  fact  that  shr*  is  unconsciously  able 
to  give  a man  what  all  the  angels  in  hea- 
ven cannot.” 

TT(*  smiled  gcaitly  in  her  puzzled  eyes. 

“ Of  course  you  don’t  und(‘rstand  me, 
Katharine,”  he  said.  “T  knew  you 
wouldn’t  at  first,  but  I’ve  come  a great 
many  miles  to  make  you  understand. 
Perha])s  you  won’t  evfai  care  wlnai  you 
do,  l)ut  it's  just  a <lebt  T can’t  die  and 
leave'  uni)ai(1,  this  telling  you.  T owe  it, 
you  see,  wlietluT  you  acknowledge  it  e)r 
not,  ami  l)eeaus(‘  T can’t  encunil)er  tlie 
earth  v(‘ry  much  h'Uger,  I’ve  come  to 


have  it  out  with  you.  I’m  like  that  un- 
pleasant ])ers(m  in  I^es  Noyad('S  who  in- 
sisted upon  being  heard : ^ P>ear  with  mo 
surely;  1 am  but  dead.’”  He  finished 
with  the  old  (luizzical  smile. 

“Put,”  Katharine  stammered,  “oh, 
Anthony,  surely  you  cannot  mean  me! 
I don’t  (h'serve  it — I nevc'r  dreamed  of 
such  a thing.  Why,  before  I met  you 
to-day  I was  thinking  h(>w  awkward  it 
would  1h*  if  I had  to  intr<Mlu(‘e  mystdf  to 
you.  I s(*arc('ly  expected  you  to  remem- 
ber me.” 

“Oh,  I dare  say,”  said  Poole.  “You 
had  no  reason  to  ex]x‘ct  anything  else, 
Katharine.  I flattc'r  myself  to  that  ex- 
t('nt.  I don’t  want  you  to  think  that  it’s 
entirely  the  fact  of  your  bi'ing  another 
man’s  wif('  that  has  ke])t  nu'  from  bother- 
ing you.  It  was  just  tin*  fact  that  you 
w(*re  absolutely  unable  to  care  for  me 
that  put  tlic  space'  of  heave'ii  and  earth 
between  us.  You  asked  me  awhile  ago 
why  I eaim'  to  New  York.  Did  I tell 
you  a wild  tab'  about  my  publishers? 
No?  W(‘ll,  I’v(‘  told  it  to  every  one 
else.  Great  h(‘av(*ns,  as  though  a dying 
man  would  botlu*r  his  head  with 
tlu'in ! It  does  se  ean  rather  an  insane 
thing  to  do  to  come  Ikuh'  from  the 
West,  wIk'ii  I have  to  go  back  the  breadth 
of  the  continent  to  ship  to  Hawaii,  but 
I had  to  get  rid  of  the  (h'bt  I spoke 
of.  Do  you  understand,  Katharine? — 
I am  lu're  simply  and  solely  to  have 
this  talk  with  you,  and  having  had  it,  I 
shall  di'part  in  peace.  It  was  a bit  of 
great  good  luck  your  coming  in  liere  this 
aft('rnc»on.  I imagined  I might  have  to 
wait  a day  or  so  before  you  could  see  me.” 

Katharine  stared  at  him  incredulously. 
“You  really  mean,’’  she  said,  “that  you 
came  li(*re  just  to  see  me?  Oh,  An- 
thony, I can't  bclic've  you.  I don’t  want 
to  b('lieve  it — I’m  so  horribly  unworthy 
of  it  all.” 

Pool(‘’s  slow  smile  sootlu'd  her  agita- 
tion. “ ^ly  dear,”  he  said,  “ if  you’re 
going  to  l)e  ashamed  simply  b(H*ause  y<iu 
liad  forgotten  me,  you  will  make  me  hor- 
ril)ly  uncomfortal)l(‘,  because  I newer  ex- 
pected you  to  do  anything  (dse.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  I could  never  for- 
get you.  Can’t  you  understand,  Kath- 
ariiie?  I f you  had  marrie«l  a dozen  times — 
hypf'rlutle  is  my  vice,  my  critics  tell  me — 
and  had  fallen  in  love  with  any  number 
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of  men,  it  would  have  made  no  difference 
in  my  feeling  for  you.  I express  myself 
badly,  my  dear.  I can’t  make  you  know 
just  how  much  you  have  done  for  me. 
It’s  something  a bit  beyond  expression.” 

Katharine’s  agitation  took  refuge  in 
flippancy.  “Oh  yes,”  she  said,  “I  have 
done  a great  deal,  xVnthony.  I am  giving 
up  an  engagement  to  meet  my  daughter 
at  her  milliner’s  at  this  moment,  and  I 
shall  probably  miss  the  first  act  of 
Lohengrin  to-night.  Forgive  me;  I don’t 
mean  to  be  silly,  but  I don’t  deserve  to 
have,  you  talk  to  me  like  this.  If  you 
knew  me,  really  knew  me,  you  couldn’t.” 

“ Oh,  I know  you,  Katharine,”  he  said. 
“ T know  you  better  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world  can  even  hope  to  know  you, 
and  the  mere  fact  has  made  me  blessed 
among  my  peers.  Think  what  you  have 
done  for  me!  I was  a mere  animal  when 
1 met  you,  and  you  gave  me  a soul — a 
clever  bit  of  mechanism, — and  you  gave 
me  a heart  and  a brain.  Such  as  I am, 
my  dear,  aside  from  this  pitiful  body  of 
mine,  I am  your  creation.  You  have  to 
he  responsible  for  me,  whether  you  like 
it  or  not.” 

Katharine  smiled  bitterly.  “ You  don’t 
know  what  you  are  saying,  Anthony,”  she 
said.  “Why,  only  this  morning  I real- 
ized what  manner  of  woman  I am.  A 
failure  I called  myself,  and  I was  quite 
right.  I have  failed  in  every  work  God 
has  given  me  to  do,  as  lover,  os  wife,  as 
mother.  Oh,” — she  leaned  suddenly  tow- 
ard him,  a blur  of  tears  in  her  eyes, — “ if 
I could  believe  you,  do  you  know  what 
it  would  mean  to  me?  New  life — noth- 
ing in  the  world  could  ever  humiliate  me 
again  with  such  a glorious  pride  to  sus- 
tain me.” 

“ Katharine,”  he  saidj  “ they  call  me 
a sivcessful  man.  People  are  good 
('iiough  to  say  that  my  books  have  done 
some  little  good  in  the  world.  Well,  if 
you  are  a failure,  they  are  too,  for  they 
are  all  yours,  every  one  of  them.  T have 
never  written  a line  that  you  have  not 
inspired.  I have  never  taken  a pen  in 
my  hand  but  the  thought  of  you  has 
given  it  strength.  What  praise  they  have 
gained,  by  every  right  in  the  world  belongs 
to  you.  You  see  what  T am  thinking,  per- 
haps. You  gave  me  the  gift  of  life.  Be- 
cause you  made  it  possible  for  me  to  love 
you,  I have  walked  with  a s]>l(*ndor  in 


my  life  like  the  sun  in  the  heavens.  But 
for  you  I would  never  have  known  how 
beautiful  a thing  pain  is  or  what  joy 
might  be.  There  is  no  other  woman  in 
the  world  who  could  have  done  this — for 
me,  you  understand.  Why,  Katharine, 
you  have  helped  me  to  keep  on  living  at 
times  when  it  would  have  been  much 
easier  to  let  life  go,  and  some  day  you 
are  going  to  help  me  die.  Do  you  won- 
der that  T have  come  to  thank  you  for 
all  this?”  Ilis  long,  wasted  fingers  rested 
a moment  on  her  gloved  hand.  “ Believe 
me,  I have  only  rendered  unto  Ca'sar, 
my  dear.” 

Katharine  broke  the  moment’s  silence 
that  followed.  Because  the  greatest 
words  were  inadequate,  she  spoke  simply. 

“ But  as  for  me,”  she  said,  “ how^  do 
you  think  I may  ever  thank  you?  An- 
thony, T called  myself  a failure.  I am 
the  most  gloriously  successful  woman  in 
the  world.  Perhaps  God  means  that  some 
of  us  should  only  build  in  dreams;  but 
when  we  wake,  the  reality  is  there.  an<l 
one  is  none  the  less  happy,  none  the  less 
proud.  It  would  be  injustice  to  one’s 
handiwork  to  be  anything  else.” 

The  tables  about  them  were  filling 
rapidly.  An  orchestra  somewhere  began 
to  play.  Katharine  started.  Life’s  com- 
monplaces jarred  her  from  the  heights. 

“ It  is  later  than  T thought,”  she  said. 
“ Will  you  take  me  to  my  carriage,  An- 
thony ?” 

They  stood  a moment  on  the  pavement, 
jostled  by  the  hurrying  crowd.  The  city 
lights  flashed  about  them.  Carriages 
passed  and  repassed.  Katharine’s  horses 
fretted  and  stamped  at  the  curb.  She 
turned  to  Poole  with  a sudden  realization 
of  what  this  parting  meant. 

“ Am  T not  to  see  you  again,  Anthony?” 
she  said. 

“T  leave  here  to-night.”  he  told  her. 
“T  hav^e  accomplished  all-  T came  for, 
Katharine.” 

“ But  when  you  come  back  ?”  she  fal- 
tered. 

“I  shall  not  come  back.”  he  said. 

As  her  horses  plunged  toward  the  Ave- 
nue her  last  look  at  him  found  him  still 
with  the  kindly,  quizzical  smile  on  his 
lips.  She  closed  her  eyes  to  hold  the  re- 
flection there,  and  wlam  she  opened  them 
a glorious  content  slnnu'  in  its  ]^lace. 
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The  idea  that  America  is  a now 
world,  not  only  from  the  view-point 
of  European  discovery,  but  actual- 
ly, so  far  as  concerns  its  inhabitants  and 
their  civilization,  is  one  that  has  been 
accepted  almost  without  question.  It  is, 
indeed,  a fundamental  notion,  havinp: 
back  of  it  all  the  impetus  of  reli^rious 


Fig.  I.— Korfan  Cards,  or  " Playing  Arrows" 

From  s[>ecimens  in  the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art, 
I'niversily  of  Penns;  Ivania 


S(‘ntiim‘nt  and  historic  tradition.  Al- 
most from  the  yieriod  of  discovery, 
learned  writers  have  endeavored  to  con- 
firm the  theory  of  an  Asiatic  immif?ra- 
tion,  adducin«>:  the  resemblance  of  the 
arts,  relipfions,  and  symbolism,  and  the 
supposed  idtmtities  of  ihe  languapre  and 
physical  types  of  the  Indian  with  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia. 

Preoccupic  d with  the  nf)tion  that  Amer- 
ica is  the  new  world,  they  have  seemingly 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  resem- 
blances offer  quite  as  good  proof  of  Amer- 
ican intercourse  with  Asia  as  they  do  of 
an  Asiatic  invasion  of  our  continent. 

In  a ])aper  “ On  various  supposed  re- 
lations between  the  American  and  Asiatic 
rac(‘s  read  by  the  late  Dr.  Daniel  G. 
Brinton  before  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Anthro])ology  in  1893,  after  re- 
viewing some  of  the  more  reckless  state- 
ments which  have  been  made  as  to  the 
analogies  between  the  Eskimoan  and 
Ural-Altaic  tongues,  and  as  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  civil ize<l  people  of  America 
reporting  that  they  came  from  Asia,  he 
says:  “ But  the  inner  stronghold  of  those 
who  defended  the  Asiatic  origin  of  Mex- 
ican and  Central-Ainerican  civilization 
is,  I am  well  aware,  defended  by  no  such 
fe(*b!e  outposts  as  these,  but  by  a triple 
lint'  of  entrenchment,  consisting  respect- 
ively of  the  Mexican  calendar,  the  game 
of  Patolli,  and  the  presence  of  Asiatic 
jade  in  .\nierica.”  In  conclusion,  he  de- 
clares tliat  “ up  to  the  present  time  there 
has  not  l)(‘en  shown  a single  dialect,  not 
an  art  or  an  institution,  not  a myth  or 
religious  rite,  not  a domesticated  plant  or 
animal,  not  a tool,  wea])on,  game,  or  sym- 
bol, in  use  in  Ameri(*a  at  the  time  of 
the  di^(‘ov(*ry,  which  had  been  previously 
imj)orted  from  Asia,  or  from  any  other 
continent  of  th('  old  world.'' 

I have  (pioted  t1u‘  ahovi'  extract  at 
hmgth  as  a eoni])rt‘li(‘n-iiv(‘  (‘xpression  of 
the  opinion  to  which  tin*  more  consider- 
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were  fundamentally  the  same  and  knew 
no  preo^raphical  boundaries.  Second,  that 
these  identical  customs  originated  in 
America,  and  were  disseminated  thence 
over  the  world;  that  the  American  cul- 
ture, no  longer  to  he  regarded  as  sterile 
and  unproductive,  must  he  given  its  due 
|)lace  among  tlie  influences  which  have 
('ontrihuted  to  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  our  own  civilization. 

In  supporting  the  latter  view  the 
writer  is  aware  that  it  premises  the  same. 
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Fig.  4 — Chinlse  Money  Cards 

The  marks  at  the  ends,  derived  from  arrows,  indicate 
numbers  and  suits 


if  not  a higher,  antitjuity  for  man  on  the 
American  continent  as  is  revealed  hy 
the  most  remot(‘  historical  perspective  of 
Egypt  or  Babylon:  that  he  is  called  upon 
to  establish  the  American  origin  of  the 
particular  things  to  wliich  he  refers, 
their  birth  and  subsequent  develo])ment 
in  America,  and  furthermore  to  demon- 
strate the  ])robability  of  their  transfer 
fmm  America  to  other  civilizations. 

L('t  u-^  turn  to  what  is  rc'puted  to  he 
the  oldest  surviving  l)ook  in  Chin<‘se 
lileratun*,  the  Yi  King,  or  “Book  »»f 


Changes,-’  a work  which  the  Chinese 
revere  as  dating  from  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury n.r.  This  curious  volume  is  a 
treatise  on  fortune-telling  or  divination, 
and  consists  of  sixty-four  magical  dia- 
grams, under  each  of  which  are  oracular 
explanations.  The  appendices  to  the  work 
are  attributed  to  Confucius.  In  the 
practical  employment  of  the  Yi  in  for- 
tune-telling, fifty  slender  polished  wood 
or  ivory  rods  are  manipulated  between 
the  fingers  and  divided  at  random  into 
two  bundles,  one  of  which  is  then  counted 
off  in  twos  around  an  eight-figured  dia- 
gram. A series  of  determinations  are 
made  in  this  way,  which  are  finally  re- 
ferred to  one  of  the  sixty-four  diagrams 
of  the  Book  of  Divination,  and  the  fore- 
cast gleaned  from  its  explanatory  text. 
The  process  is  described  at  length  in  the 
third  appendix.  Divination  with  thesi^ 
splints  is  widely  practised  at  the  present 
day  by  the  literary  class  in  China,  Korea, 
and  Japan.  A scholarly  treatise  on  th(* 
subject  was  printed  in  Tokyo  in  1893, 
and  one  may  still  see  the  fortune-teller 
with  his  bundle  of  splints  at  the  street 
corncTs  in  Japanese  cities. 

Now  the  splints  used  in  Asia  find  their 
exact  counterpart  in  America  in  the 
gambling  - sticks  used  by  many  tribes. 
Thus  in  Ilupa  Valley,  California,  we 
find  the  same  bundle  of  fine  rods,  mani])- 
ulated  in  the  same  way  by  rolling  in  the 
hands,  divided  at  random  into  two  bun- 
dles, and  counted  off  as  in  Asia,  the  only 
difference  being  that  in  America,  instead 
of  divination,  we  have  a game  in  which 
another  player  guesses  which  of  the  two 
bundles  contains  either  the  odd  or  a spe- 
eially  marked  stick.  Even  the  number  of 
the  sticks  remains  practically  the  same. 
This  stick-counting  was  the  celebrated 
game  of  “ Straw,  or  Indian  Cards,”  which 
the  early  writers  described  among  the 
ITurons.  It  extended  and  is  still  found 
among  tribes  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic  coast.  Educated  Japanese  have 
frequently  exju'cssed  admiration  to  the 
writer  at  the  beauty  and  suitability  of 
the  American  implements  for  their  be- 
loved Yeki.  Lawson  tells  us  that  in 
North  Carolina  a good  set  of  the  gam- 
bling-reeds were  considered  as  equivalent 
in  value  to  a dressed  doeskin. 

In  Asia  we  have  tlie  custom  with  its 
literary  traditions,  hut  with  no  sugges- 
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the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  ar- 
row - derived  gambling  - sticks.  Their 
suit -marks  became  money  denomina- 
tions,— with  pictures  of  coin  derived 
from  old  bank  - notes,  and  grotesque 
figures  taken  from  the  illustrations  of 
a popular  novel  (Fig.  5).  And  when 
the  cards  were  made  broader,  they  were 
so  suggestive  of  the  designs  on  the  old 
Spanish  packs  as  to  furnish  the  best 
available  explanation  of  the  source  of 
European  cards,  the  origin  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  obscure. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  games  for  a 
moment,  let  us  contemplate  tliis  use  of 
the  arrow  as  the  symbol  and  emblem  of 
man.  It  is  one  of  those  universal  things 
in  America  from  which  we  cannot  escape. 
The  baho,  or  praj'cr  - sticks,  of  Indian 
ceremonial  appear,  from  archaic  forms, 
to  have  been  originally  arrows.  A con- 
ventionalized arrow  is  used  to-day  in 
China  as  the  man-representing  counter 
in  the  game  of  " Chief  of  the  Literati,” 
and  as  the  notice-tablet  of  the  merchants 
guild  hall.  The  paper  visiting-card  of 
eastern  Asia  appears  to  have  had  the 
same  line  of  descent.  The  Korean  ar- 
rows for  ceremonial  archery  bear  their 
owner’s  name  written  upon  the  shaft- 
men  t.  The  carved  arrow-derived  gam- 
bling-sticks of  the  Pacific  coast,  taken 


in  connection  with  the  cylindrical  pot- 
tery-stamps of  farther  south,  not  unlike- 
ly of  kindred  origin,  furnish  us  with  a 
clue  to  the  explanation  of  that  interest- 
ing symbol  of  authority  in  Asia,  the  seal 
cylinder  of  ancient  Babylonia.  Without 
dwelling  upon  the  evidence  afforded  in  the 
early  Babylonian  writing,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  suggestion  has  received 
the  approbation  of  the  distinguished 
scholar  Dr.  Herman  V.  Hilprecht.  Pen- 
etrate to  the  lowest  strata  of  the  histori- 
cal remains  of  Asia  and  we  come  to 
conditions  approaching  those  which 
survive  among  the  living  tribes  of  our 
own  continent. 

It  is  not  my  object  here  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  Amer- 
ican culture,  and  I return  again  to  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  interesting  iden- 
tities that  have  been  observed  in  the  two 
continents  in  the  d<unain  with  which 
I am  most  familiar.  lam  constrained  to 
speak  no  longer  of  parallels  and  simi- 
larities, but  of  identities.  One  of  the 
universal  games  among  the  Indians  of 
North  America  is  ])layed  with  four  or 
more  two-faced  sticks  which  are  used  as 
dice,  the  counts  being  kept  upon  a cir- 
cuit, which  varies  from  a simple  circle 
of  stones  to  a cross-shaped  diagram,  as 
in  old  ^Mexico.  Comparison  of  the  sticks. 


Fig.  7.— The  Game  of  Patoi.li  as  played  by  Aztecs 

Original  painting  in  an  aijonymous  Mexican  manuscript  preserv’ed  in  the  National  I,ibrary  at  Florence.  The  latest 
^giire  is  the  god  wl»o  presides  at  the  play.  His  name  in  English  would  be**  Five  Roses.”  These  are  indicated  by  the 
circles  above  the  board.  Exclamations  may  be  seen  coming  from  the  mouths  of  tw’o  of  the  players 
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appears  to  have  been  invented  to  teach 
cliildren  to  -spear  salmon  in  the  river. 

This  netted  spider-web  hoop  gave  rise 
in  America  to  another  simple  game  of 
dexterity,  analogous  to  cup  and  ball. 
From  the  netted  hoop  caught  on  a dart 
or  pin  we  find  a great  variety  of  derived 
forms,  all  leading  back  to  the  same  source, 
and  many  of  them  suggesting  the  origi- 
nal idea  of  the  spider-web  of  the  Spider 
Mother  in  their  very  common  name  of 


the  match-making  ’’  or  matrimonial 
game.  TIkso  are  no  importations  of  the 
familiar  bilboquet  into  America,  On  the 
other  hand,  they  illustrate  the  possibly 
remote  and  complex  origin  of  what  is 
now  a simple  toy.  The  same  spider-web 
is  used  l)y  tlic  Inclians  to  exi)lain  the 
cat’s-cradle,  of  wdiich  they  liave  count- 
loss  forms.  The  Zuhi  say  it  was  taucht 
by  their  grandmother  the  Sj)ider  to  the 
Twin  War  Gods,  her  grandsons. 

The.  writer  has  undertaken  tlic  mi- 
nute and  systematic  examination  of 
tliose  fragments  of  ancient  rituals  which, 
in  accordance  with  common  usage,  w’C 
designate  as  games.  After  a compre- 
hensive examination  of  all  the  games 


of  the  American  tribes,  it  appears  to  him 
that  they  may  be  classified  in  some  four 
or  five  interdependent  and  related  groups, 
in  which  the  implements  employed  show 
progressive  modification  of  form,  suggest- 
ing a common  source  in  specific  cere- 
monies, as  w-ell  as  a geographic  centre 
in  America  from  which  they  probably 
emanated.  The  ceremonies  were  divina- 
tory,  and  this  divination  I would  explain 
as  an  experimental  sacrifice.’^  Tenta- 
tively I would 
assign  the  geo- 
graphical cen- 
tre to  the  arid 
region  of  the 
Southwest, 
ratlier  than  to 
]Mexico  and  the 
higher  civili- 
zations of  Cen- 
tral America. 

The  games  of 
the  Eastern 
continent — and 
I speak  now  not 
so  much  of  the 
present  day,  but 
from  what  we 
know  of  the  re- 
mote past — are 
not  only  simi- 
lar to,  but  prac- 
tically identi- 
cal with,  thos(' 
of  America,  and 
are  not  only  alike  in  externals,  but, 
if  we  may  so  ap[)ly  the  word,  in 
their  morphology  as  w’ell.  And,  it  may 
be  added,  they  extend  over  into  Asia 
from  America  as  exj)ressions  of  the 
same  underlying  culture.  They  belong 
to  tlie  <va?/ie  culture.  • 

^lan  evidently  wandered  far  and  w’ide 
ov(*r  the  W’orld  befon*  history  began. 
Shall  w-e,  with  our  American  explana- 
tions in  mind, — and  they  liold  good  not 
alone  for  games,  which  are  but  the  “ stalk- 
ing-horse ” of  the  student, — shall  we  not 
assent  to  the  claim  that  ancient  America 
may  have  contributed,  to  an  extent  usu- 
ally unimagiiKMl,  her  share  of  what  is 
now-  the  w-orld’s  civilization? 


The  Gaah:  op  Pachisi 

As  played  in  the  Maidive  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  whither  it  was  carried  by  Hindus. 
Showinj;  remarkable  similarity  in  hoard  to  that  used  by  A/.tecs  in  old  Mexico,  even  to  the 
castles  indicated  in  each  The  board  itself  represents  the  world,  and  the  moving  **  men  ' 
represent  the  peoj)le  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  each  of  a different  color.  The  game  is 
the  struggle  for  siij^reinacy  of  these  races.  From  this  Pachisi  cloth  the  game  of  chess  with 
its  board  is  said  to  have  been  developed 
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Buondelmonte 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT 

PART  II 


I 

The  year  had  turned  to  the  spring; 
March  was  in,  but  Buondelmonte 
had  not  been  to  the  Amidei  house 
for  three  weeks,  nor  more  than  twice 
in  all  that  time  to  see  Schiatta  degli 
Uberti.  He  had  been  in  the  coun- 
try, it  was  known;  but  Mosca  de’ 
Lamberti  said  he  had  seen  him  in  the 
city  with  his  friends.  He  understood 
that  a large  table  was  held  in  the  Buon- 
delmonte house.  Schiatta  asked  him  if 
he  had  been  a guest  at  it ; but  Mosca  only 
grinned  and  grated  his  teeth  together. 
Schiatta,  however,  advised  Lambertuc- 
cio  to  go  to  see  Buondelmonte.  It  is 
time  something  was  settled,”  he  said. 

I hear  of  movements  over  the  moun- 
tains which  may  spread  into  our  plain 
one  of  these  fine  days.  They  will  wait 
for  the  snows,  yet  it  is  quite  as  well  to 
have  your  musters  ready.  I certainly 
think  you  should  see  Buondelmonte.”  So 
Lambertuccio  went. 

The  two  men  greeted  each  other,  and 
Lambertuccio  said  that  he  had  not  seen 
much  of  his  new  kinsman  lately.  It  was 
time  that  preparations  should  be  made. 
The  year  was  getting  on.  Would  Buon- 
delmonte be  ready  for  the  wedding  be- 
fore Lent?  Or  what  had  he  to  propose? 

Buondelmonte  sat  quiet  for  a little; 
presently  he  said:  I tliink  frankness  is 
a good  thing,  Lamlx^rtiiccio,  and  I will 
be  frank  with  you.  I should  have  spoken 
to  you  before  this  if  opportunity  had 
served  me.  But  I have  been  in  the  coun- 
try, as  you  know,  and  troubled  with  fam- 
ily matters.  Now  I must  tell  you  that 
not  only  shall  I not  be  prepared  to  go 
to  church  with  you  before  I^nt,  but  after 
Lent  I don’t  think  I shall  be  ready.” 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Buon- 
delmonte?” said  Lambertuccio,  raising 
his  eyebrows. 

Buondelmonte  said:  ^*I  think  that  I 


w^as  perhaps  hasty  in  my  determination. 
I don’t  feel  myself  inclined  to  marry  just 
yet.  I hope  I don’t  set  more  store  by  my 
youth  than  other  men,  but  I feel  that  I 
cannot  yet  awhile  give  up  those  pleasures 
which  young  men  have  a right  to. 
Maybe  I do  more  honor  to  Cunizza  by 
not  marrying  her  than  I should  by  ful- 
filling ray  bargain.  I ho|x^  you  under- 
stand me.” 

I hope  I do  not,”  said  Lambertuccio. 

This  is  a very  unpleasant  story  you 
have  been  keeping  for  me,  Buondelmonte. 
I am  not  prepared  with  my  answer  just 
yet.  Nor  will  my  cousins  Schiatta  degli 
Uberti  and  Mosca  de’  Lamberti  be  pr(‘- 
pared,  if  they  are  the  prudent  men  I 
think  them  to  be.” 

Ahl”  said  Buondelmonte;  since  you 
have  named  them,  T will  add  that  when 
I agreed  to  take  Cunizza,  it  was  after  I 
had  declinc'd  an  offer  of  Mosca’s  and 
been  declined  by  Schiatta.  There  I think 
that  I was  right,  and  Schiatta  right.  My 
politics  and  his  don’t  agree,  and  are 
never  likely  to  agree;  there  will  be  grief 
over  that  sooner  or  later.  It  is  wise  * to 
forestall  grief  than  to  engross  it.” 

You  seem  a poor  tradesman  to  me.” 
said  Lambertuccio.  Lucky  for  you  that 
Farinata  degli  Uberti  is  safely  out  of 
the  way,  I have  known  a quarrel  picked 
on  much  less  ground  than  this,  and  by 
him,  for  instance,  on  no  ground  at  all, 
save  that  the  color  of  a man’s  hair  dis- 
pleased him.” 

Ah,  if  you  come  to  the  color  of  hair,” 
Buondelmonte  said,  thinking,  I have 
known  a bride  left  in  the  lurch  for  some 
such  reason.  But  I hope  you  are  not 
supposing  that  I shall  decline  a quarrel 
with  Farinata.  I did  decline  one  with 
Mosca  the  other  day  (though  before  that 
he  had  found  me  ready  enough)  because 
he  is  short  of  an  eye;  and  I should  de- 
cline one  with  you,  because  you  are 
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father  of  a lady  whom  I esteem  and  re- 
spect. But  the  long  and  short  of  it  is, 
Lambertuccio,  that  I dislike  Schiatta’s 
politics,  and  that  your  cousin  Mosca  is  to 
me  an  abhorrence  and  occasion  of  nausea. 
You  will  find  me  liberal,  I hope.  I am 
prepared  to  pay  the  forfeit  provided  by 
the  bond,  and  to  hand  over  my  fifty 
florins  in  addition.” 

That  is  a reasonable  offer,  I must 
allow,”  said  Lambertuccio,  after  a while; 

but  I have  to  think  of  my  girl’s  honor. 
Will  you  give  me  your  word  not  to 
marry  until  she  is  married  ?” 

“No;  that  I certainly  decline  to  do.” 
said  Buondelmonte,  “ though  it  is  a very 
probable  course  of  affairs.” 

“ Well,”  said  Lambertuccio,  “ you 
must  give  me  time  to  talk  over  this  with 
ray  friends.” 

“ I cannot  prevent  it : it  is  your  right. 
But  I hope  you  will  not  compel  me  to 
take  the  bond  before  the  Gonfalonier  to 
have  it  abated.  Since  you  speak  of 
friends,  it  had  much  better  be  done  quiet- 
ly, as  between  friends.” 

Lambertuccio  thought  so  too,  though 
he  made  no  such  answer.  “ Friends,”  he 
said,  “ are  those  who  act  friendly.”  He 
did  not  know  what  to  say,  since  he  was 
not  sure  what  he  ought  to  do.  He  was  a 
slow,  deliberate,  rather  stately  man,  not 
soon  put  into  a rage,  but  long  there  when 
once  there.  If  Buondelmonte  thought 
the  troublesome  business  over  because 
Lambertuccio’s  tongue  was  at  the  end  of 
its  tether,  he  was  greatly  mistaken.  But 
the  fact  is,  he  thought  very  little  about  it, 
save  to  be  glad  it  was  done  with,  the 
ground  cleared.  The  moment  Lamber- 
tuccio was  gone,  he  put  a cloak  over 
his  face  and  made  haste  to  reach  the 
Donati  house. 

He  told  Forese  his  news,  which  Forese 
received  with  many  shakes  of  the  head. 
“ It  is  but  just  begun,  the  trouble,”  he 
said.  “ I should  like  to  hear  Schiatta 
and  the  whole  brood  upon  it  as  they  sit  at 
meat.  Remember,  it  was  you  that  ap- 
proached them  in  the  first  place;  for  they 
are  not  likely  to  forget  it.  There  will  be 
high  talk,  I’m  thinking.  You  must  be 
wary  of  your  steps,  Buondelmonte,  and 
wear  chain  mail.  They  are  a dangerous 
ne^t  to  meddle  with.” 

“I  shall  take  my  life  in  my  hands 
when  I go  to  pay  the  forfeit,”  said  Buon- 


delmonte ; “ but  a man  does  that  when  he 
walks  across  the  street.  You  understand 
that  you  are  not  an  ingredient  of  this 
broth  of  mine.” 

“ There’s  not  much  in  that,”  said 
Forese.  “ I shall  be  bobbing  about  with 
the  best,  the  roundest  pippin  there,  so 
soon  as  the  murder’s  out.” 

Buondelmonte  told  him  that  nothing 
would  be  done  until  his  bond  was  return- 
ed to  him,  and  the  affair  a little  blown 
over.  Lambertuccio  had  wanted  a prom- 
ise out  of  him,  he  said,  but  he  would  not 
bind  himself  to  the  Uberti  a second  time. 

Forese  put  a hand  on  his  arm,  say- 
ing : “ Never  mind  what  you  promise, 
Buondelmonte;  but  see  to  it  that  you 
hold  off  tmtil  Cunizza  is  settled.  She  is 
of  full  age — sixteen  if  she’s  a day;  they 
will  marry  her  in  a hurry,  to  save  her 
face.  Wait  for  that,  my  good  friend, 
wait  for  that.” 

Buondelmonte  was  in  a hurry  himself, 
but  said  he  would  talk  to  Gualdrada 
about  it.  So  he  did;  but  Piccarda  was 
there  too.  Gualdrada  made  very  light  of 
the  whole  story.  “ My  husband  is  a bom 
croaker,”  she  said.  “ Have  you  not  yet 
found  him  out?  If  there  comes  a shower 
— there  is  to  be  a flood.  If  the  sun  shines 
— we  must  prepare  for  a drought.  You 
will  see:  the  very  first  thing  the  Amidei 
do  will  be  to  marr>"  off  that  girl  to  one 
of  the  house.  There  are  plenty  of  them 
to  be  had;  money  was  never  a want  of 
theirs,  nor  big-boned  young  men  either. 
And  when  that  is  done,  or  as  good  as 
done,  what  is  to  prevent  your  marrying 
when  you  choose?  Nothing  at  all.  I 
consider  you  free  as  air.  I consider  the 
thing  done  now,  and  done  with.”  Buon- 
delmonte looked  at  Piccarda,  who  re- 
turned his  gaze  steadily,  but  as  if  she 
was  troubled  at  something.  Her  eyes 
searched  his  in  pursuit  of  his  secret 
thought,  then  turned  away;  she  sighed 
ever  so  lightly. 

“ Why  do  you  sigh,  sweetheart  ?” 

“ Because  I am  in  love.” 

“ Will  you  sigh  when  I wed  you  ?” 

“ Ah,  no.” 

“ Why  not,  if  now  you  sigh  ?” 

“ Because  then  I shall  know  that  you 
are  in  love  also.” 

He  took  her  on  his  knee,  and  caressed 
her.  She  spoke  no  more  until  he  urged 
her  very  closely.  Then  she  said : “ I want 
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you.  I have  no  rest  because  of  you.  Be- 
fore you  came  I had  long  nights  and 
days.  But  now  day  and  night  I think 
of  you.  I am  wretched,  in  sore  need.” 
Buondelmonte  kissed  her.  Such  talk 
was  very  pleasant  to  hear,  and  made  him 
wild  for  the  girl. 

Gualdrada,  looking  at  these  two,  one 
caught  up  on  the  knees  of  the  other, 
laughed,  as  rich  people  laugh.  And  when 
Buondelmonte  asked  her,  **  How  soon  will 
you  give  her  to  me,  Gualdrada?”  she 
knew  that  her  wages  were  in  her  hand, 
and  said:  "You  are  so  near  together 
that  I care  not  greatly  to  delay  you. 
To-morrow  you  shall  plight  her  with 
your  ring  at  San  Giovanni.  Thereafter 
do  what  you  will,  each  of  you  with 
the  other.” 

Buondelmonte  looked  at  Piccarda* 
"If  I do  what  I will  with  thee,  Pic- 
carda?”  he  said,  asking. 

" That  will  be  what  I will,”  said  Pic- 
carda.  So  he  kissed  her  again. 

n 

On  the  morning  after  Buondelmonte 
had  broken  his  news  to  Lambertuccio, 
Oderigo  Fifanti  happened  to  be  passing 
San  Giovanni  about  the  hour  of  terce 
when  x)eople  were  coming  out  from  the 
mass.  He  waited  to  watch  them  for  a 
little,  and  saw  Gualdrada  Donati  with 
two  unwedded  girls.  He  had  always 
thought  her  to  have  but  one  daughter, 
whom  he  knew  quite  well  by  sight;  but 
this  other  he  had  never  seen  before.  She 
appeared  to  him  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
dangerous  to  men.  He  was  so  much 
taken  with  her  that  when  she  had  passed 
with  her  mother  and  sister  he  went  into 
the  church  to  consider  whether,  at  his 
age,  with  grown-up  sons  of  his  own,  he 
might  venture  upon  a second  marriage. 
It  woiild  be  that  girl  or  none,  he  thought, 
end  turned  it  over  and  over  in  his  mind. 
In  the  church  he  saw  a young  man  offer- 
ing candles  to  the  Virgin,  whose  make 
and  shape  seeme^l  familiar.  Puzzling 
idly  over  this,  but  more  concerned  with 
his  late  encounter,  presently  the  worship- 
per turned  to  go  out,  and  Oderigo  saw 
that  it  was  Buondelmonte.  There  was 
nothing  8ur]:)rising  about  this,  since  San 
Giovanni  was  the  church  where  all  the 
factions  of  his  way  of  thinking  heard 
mass  when  they  could;  and  on  the  great 


feasts  made  a point  of  taking  the  Com- 
munion. There  had  been  a Communion 
this  morning,  he  saw,  and  afterwards  re- 
membered. Oderigo  greeted  Buondel- 
monte and  received  his  greeting;  but 
they  said  nothing. 

When  he  came  out,  not  having  fully 
made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  about  the 
girl  of  the  Donati,  he  went  down  to  his 
own  house,  and  heard  the  news  about  the 
Amidei  marriage.  Instantly  he  con- 
nected it  in  some  way  with  the  visit 
of  Buondelmonte  to  San  Giovanni  that 
morning  and  his  offer  of  candles  to  the 
Virgin.  " He  has  had  a vision  or  a 
warning,”  he  told  himself;  " that  is  about 
the  size  of  it.  He  has  been  expiating  a 
vow,  or  sealing  a new  one;  or  he  was 
giving  thanks  for  a danger  averted.  Now 
what  will  Lambertuccio  do?  And  our 
kindreds?  I must  go  down  to  Schiatta’s 
and  find  out.”  And  away  he  w^ent. 

He  found  all  the  kindreds  assembled 
in  the  hall,  Schiatta  in  the  high  seat, 
and  Lambertuccio  finishing  an  oration 
amid  murmurs  and  muttering  from 
the  others. 

" The  sum  of  the  matter,  Schiatta,” 
Lambertuccio  was  saying,  " is  that  I can- 
not feel  offended.  I believe  Buondel- 
monte spoke  the  truth  when  he  owned 
that  he  would  rather  keep  his  kindred 
separate.  Either  he  thinks  himself 
strong  enough  without  the  Uberti,  or  he 
fears  to  make  the  Uberti  too  strong.  We 
know  very  well  that  he  is  wrong  in  the 
first,  and  as  for  the  second,  doubt  if  he 
would  count  for  very  much.  But  a man 
must  have  his  opinions.  Another  reason 
of  his  seems  to  be  that  Mosca  here  tried 
to  pick  up  an  old  settled  quarrel  again, 
one  night  last  winter.  I will  not  say 
whether  ^[osca  did  well  to  blow  upon 
dead  embers;  but  it  was  not  a friendly 
act  to  me,  and  Buondelmonte  was  reason- 
able in  resenting  it.  He  came  to  us  of 
his  own  accord,  peace  upon  his  tongue; 
then  says  Mosca,  there  shall  be  no  peace 
between  you  and  me.  Well,  he  would  say. 
then  there  can  be  none  betwixt  me  and 
your  kinsfolk.  You  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  He  has  reason  on  his  side.  I say. 
Now  Buondelmonte  will  pay  forfeit  on 
his  bond,  and  may  have  it  back  when  he 
chooses  for  all  I shall  say  against  it 
My  Cunizza  will  wed  with  Malviso 
Giantruffetti  here,  a good  man  and  of 
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our  kindred;  so  her  honor  will  be  saved; 
all  the  city  will  believe  that  we  broke  off 
the  match.  This  is  all  I have  to  say, 
Schiatta,  about  the  affair.” 

Mosca  de^  Lamberti  jumped  up  the  mo- 
ment he  had  done.  ‘‘  By  your  leave, 
Schiatta,”  said  he,  I will  answer  Lam- 
bertuccio  in  your  presence.  I say  that  it 
is  well  for  Buondelmonte  that  Farinata 
is  tied  to  the  chair  at  Certaldo;  for  if  he 
had  been  here,  there  would  have  been 
wild  work  in  the  street.  And,  for  my 
part,  I am  not  sure  that  all  of  us  Uberti 
will  sleep  in  our  beds  this  night,  as  I 
gather  Lambertuccio  intends  to  sleep  in 
his.  Better  had  it  been  for  all  of  us  if 
I had  settled  accounts  with  my  Lord 
Picker-and-Chooser  on  that  winter  night. 
He  had  not  lived  then,  perhaps,  to  toss 
another  of  the  Uberti  aside  after  a 
little  trial.  Shall  I tell  you  now  why  I 
had  my  words  with  Buondelmonte?  You 
think  that  I bore  him  a grudge  for  a very 
old  affair.  You  wrong  me  there;  it  was 
just  the  opposite  of  that  was  the  case. 
You  should  remember  the  day  he  came 
into  this  hall  on  his  wife-buying  errand, 
asking,  Pll  trouble  you  for  one  of  the 
chief’s  daughters.  ^ I come  for  a wife, 
not  a grandmother,’  says  my  young  lord. 
That  of  Schiatta’s  lady,  look  you.  A 
wife  he  needs,  not  a grandmother.  I 
know  very  well  what  he  needs.  Well, 
then,  I made  an  offer  on  ray  own  ac- 
count; and  Schiatta  upheld  it,  and  was 
right,  since  T am  his  next  in  degree. 
Did  that  have  the  look  of  a grudge?  No, 
indeed.  But  what  says  my  lord? 
cannot  hope  to  satisfy  Mosca,’  are  his 
words.  Great  courtesy  to  me!  Oh,  the 
finest!  Who  bears  the  grudge,  do  you 
say?  He  is  pleased  to  condescend  to 
Lambertuccio’s  proposals,  however,  and 
will  look  at  the  bride,  as  he  might  look 
at  a horse  oit  sale.  Vastly  pleasant  deal- 
ing, signori,  as  things  have  turned  out. 
Now  that  is  why  I picked  a quarrel  with 
this  Butterfly  Squire,  who  thinks  that 
all  our  maidens’  lips  are  at  his  disposal. 
And  I am  ready  for  another  when  and 
how  you  please.  Lambertuccio’s  rea- 
sonings and  reasonableness  are  noth- 
ing to  me.  Buondelmonte  sought  us 
out,  offering  himself : now  he  throws 
us  over.  Can  we  bear  that,  we  who  are 
lords  of  the  city?  I say  dishonor  is 
done  to  our  name  and  blood.” 
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There  was  a good  deal  of  shouting  at 
this,  and  some  of  the  young  men  leaped 
to  their  feet.  One  raised  a cry  of 
“Death  to  him!”  But  Schiatta  stopped 
all  this  with  his  hand.  “ Let  no  man  stir 
till  I give  him  leave,”  said  he.  “ There 
must  be  no  bloodshed  nor  house-burning 
yet  awhile.  This  quarrel  is  Lambertuc- 
cio’s, who,  if  he  is  satisfied,  may  be  an 
easy  man  to  satisfy;  I say  nothing  about 
that.  But  I say  that  Mosca  did  wrong 
to  offend  Buondelmonte  when  he  was  in 
a state  of  becoming  my  kinsman,  and  is 
chiefly  to  blame  in  this  which  has  fol- 
lowed. Had  I been  Buondelmonte  I 
know  not  how  I could  have  acted  other- 
wise. Now  I forbid  you,  Mosca,  to  move 
sword  or  tongue  against  Lambertuccio’s 
enemy  without  his  sanction.  Let  this  be 
a warning  to  you  to  be  civil,  and  not 
to  take  more  upon  yourself  than  your 
friends  are  disposed  to  award  you.  Has 
any  man  else  anything  to  say  in  this 
foolish  affair?” 

Oderigo  Fifanti  got  up.  “ I say, 
Schiatta,  that  Lambertuccio  is  right  in 
his  surmises,  and  will  tell  you  why. 
This  morning,  happening  to  be  by,  I 
went  into  San  Giovanni,  and  saw  Buon- 
delmonte there,  offering  candles  at  the 
altar  of  the  Virgin.  Fine  candles,  too, 
seven  pounds  apiece  at  the  least.  Now 
this  is  no  great  feast-day,  as  we  all  know ; 
therefore  he  must  have  gone  there  with 
design,  and  offered  his  candles  with  in- 
tention. It  is  clear  as  day  to  me  that  he 
offered  either  because  of  a vow  he  had 
made,  which  no  man  makes  except  neces- 
sity drive  him,  or  as  thanksgiving  for  a 
danger  escaped.  In  either  case,  it  seems, 
he  is  to  be  excused,  as  a man  is  who 
thinks  himself  warned  by  God.  And 
after  the  words  of  Mosca  de’  Lamberti 
it  is  not  hard  to  see  what  sort  of  danger 
a quiet  man  has  escaped.”  All  the  kins- 
men shouted  their  laughter  at  this,  and 
Oderigo  sat  himself  down.  Malviso  Gian- 
truffetti  also  said  something,  modestly 
and  becomingly  for  so  young  a man; 
and  then  Buondelmonte  walked  into  the 
hall,  alone  and  unarmed,  and  courteously 
saluted  Schiatta,  Lambertuccio,  and  the 
company  at  large.  There  was  a great 
hush ; but  all  could  see  that  he  bore  him- 
self like  a gentleman,  and  a noble  gentle- 
man. His  witnesses  came  after  him, 
three  young  men — his  brother  Ranieri, 
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Alberto  Qiandonati,  and  one  of  the 
Gualterotti,  a mere  lad, — none  of  them  at 
his  ease  in  the  stronghold  of  the  Uberti. 

Schiatta,  who  sincerely  admired  him, 
returned  his  salutation,  and  said : Buon- 
delmonte,  I guess  your  errand  and  am 
sorry  for  it.  I would  have  seen  you  here 
more  gladly  on  any  other;  or  if  this  is 
the  end  of  it,  could  wish  that  you  had 
not  come  at  all.” 

‘‘  I can  well  believe  that,”  said  Buon- 
delmonte ; but  when  a man  is  told  that 
he  must  lose  his  leg,  he  does  not  say,  ‘ We 
will  talk  about  it  next  week  ’ ; but  rather, 
‘ Talk  then,  and  have  done  with  it.’  So  I, 
being  forced  into  a narrow  way,  make 
haste  to  get  out  even  at  the  price  of 
things  which  may  be  dear  to  me.  You 
say  that  you  know  why  I have  come.  I 
have  given  reasons  to  Lambertuccio, 
which  I hope  he  understands.  No  doubt 
he  has  told  them  to  you.  Now,  in  the 
presence  of  you  all,  his  kindred,  I pay 
the  forfeit  in  which  I stand  engaged, 
and  will  take  my  bond  again.  Further 
satisfaction  I offer  him  for  the  honor  of 
Monna  Cunizza,  namely,  the  fifty  florins 
which  I should  have  laid  down  for  Mor- 
gengabe.  This  seems  to  be  justly  her 
due,  since  I believe  from  my  soul  every 
good  thing  of  her.  So  I pay  it  now  in 
your  sight.” 

‘^It  is  greatly  done,”  said  Schiatta; 
“ I own  that.”  And  so  all  confessed  to 
one  another  that  it  was. 

Lambertuccio  said  : Noble  offer 

should  have  noble  response.  I shall  not 
accept  from  Buondelmonte  more  than  is 
my  due,  nor  money  for  that  which  he  has 
not  had.  This  Morgengabe  will  undoubt- 
edly be  paid  by  the  satisfied  man,  and  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  due  from 
Buondelmonte.  That  is  Malviso’s  busi- 
ness here,  to  whom  my  girl  is  betrothed.” 

“ That  alters  the  case,”  said  Buondel- 
monte. ‘‘  I should  be  doing  Malviso  a 
great  offence.”  So  he  took  back  his 
purse  of  fifty  florins,  and  shortly  after 
withdrew,  he  and  his  witnesses. 

The  assembly  broke  up;  the  kindreds 
left  the  hall  upon  their  several  affairs; 
but  Oderigo  Fifanti  stayed  behind  for  a 
talk  with  Schiatta  about  his  own  affair 
of  the  girl  of  the  Donati.  Schiatta  ad- 
vised him  against  it.  " This  is  an  idle 
itch  of  yours,”  he  said,  tending  neither 

VoL.  CVI.-No.  634.-68 


to  good  husbandry  nor  good  comfort. 
How  will  you  get  a young  wife  to  settle 
down  with  your  sons,  who  are  themselves 
old  enough  to  marry  her  ? Remember  the 
grief  of  Obizzo  of  Este,  whose  son  fell  in 
love  with  his  stepmother,  and  both  per- 
ished, and  caused  her  to  perish  miserably. 
Yet  you  are  not  to  blame  Obizzo  for 
maintaining  his  rights,  since  he  had 
chosen  to  make  them  so,  with  a strong 
hand.  Again,  the  Donati  are  a good 
house.  I’ll  not  deny,  though  not  so  good 
as  they  have  been,  and  no  friends  of 
mine.  But  mark  you  this,  when  the 
hour  comes,  the  Donati  will  be  on  one 
side  of  the  ramparts  and  the  Uberti  on 
the  other.  This  must  infallibly  be.” 

‘‘  The  same  would  have  l^en  true 
of  the  Buondelmonti,  in  my  opinion,” 
said  Oderigo, 

‘‘  Buondelmonte  is  a young  man,”  re- 
plied Schiatta,  and  more  supple  than 
the  Donati.  And  his  is  a growing 
tree,  where  the  other  is  rotting  at  the 
heart.  I warn  you  off  this  quest  of 
yours,  kinsman.” 

“Well,”  said  Oderigo,  “maybe  I shall 
not  take  your  advice.” 

“ Oh,  if  you  confess  yourself  an  old 
fool,  I have  nothing  more  to  say,”  Schiat- 
ta answered.  To  which  Oderigo  replied 
with  heat  that  if  everybody  was  a fool 
who  did  not  hold  Schiatta’s  opinions, 
Florence  held  a goodly  number  of  fools. 

“ I think  it  does,”  said  Schiatta,  “ but 
that  is  no  reason  why  you  should  add  to 
the  number.” 

“He  is  a fool,”  said  Oderigo,  “who 
follows  blindly  where  another  leads  him. 
Knowledge  of  this,  and  not  profundity 
of  wisdom,  makes  a shepherd  master 
of  sheep.” 

“ Go  your  ways,  Oderigo,”  said  Schiat- 
ta, “go  your  ways.  T^t  January  wed 
young  May  if  he  can.  But  let  not  Janu- 
ary quarrel  with  the  nature  of  things  if 
he  freeze  May  to  death,  or  May  fritter 
him  to  water  with  her  awakened  fires.” 

“ I shall  certainly  try  my  fortune,”  said 
Oderigo,  “ and  thank  you  for  your  friend- 
ly warnings.” 

m 

Buondelmonte,  who  had  a journey  to 
make,  laid  out  his  fifty  florins  in  a gold 
crown,  the  finest  that  money  could  buy 
in  Florence  or  the  world.  It  was  made 
of  two  hoops  of  gold,  one  above  another. 
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joined  together  by  flowers  in  red  and 
white  enamel;  above  was  a garland  of 
lilies  in  the  same  work,  with  a star  in 
the  midst,  to  be  over  the  forehead,  and 
in  the  midst  of  that  again  an  emerald  of 
large  size.  He  took  it  to  the  house  of 
the  Donat i,  and  before  he  left  her  that 
night  set  it  upon  Piccarda’s  head.  “ Let 
this  speak  to  thee  of  my  love  while  I am 
away.  I shall  come  soon,  my  dear  heart,” 
said  he,  and  departed  in  a torment  of 
love  by  no  means  allayed.  Gualdrada 
embraced  her  beautiful  daughter.  He 
is  bound  to  you,  my  child,  hand  and  foot. 
Think  not  that  by  giving  you  have 
nothing  left  to  give.  A fine  skein  is  in 
your  hand,  to  be  wound  as  you  please. 
Though  it  be  of  thin  silk,  it  will  drag 
this  man  to  heaven  or  hell.”  Piccarda 
had  nothi;ig  to  say,  or  did  not  choose  to 
speak  of  Buondel  monte. 

Gualdrada  heard  stei>s  upon  the  stair, 
which  she  thought  were  those  of  Forcse 
coming  in.  “ Stay  you  there,  Piccarda,” 
she  said,  “ and  let  your  father  see  what 
a lordly  husband  you  have  won.”  So 
she  sat  still  where  she  was,  looking  like 
a queen. 

Forese  came  into  the  chamber  with 
Oderigo  Fifanti,  who,  when  he  saw  Pic- 
carda with  the  crown  upon  her  head, 
stayed  by  the  door  as  one  dazed.  Forese 
said:  Wife,  here  is  Messer  Oderigo 

come  a-wooing,  wanting  our  Gualdrada. 
What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ?” 

Gualdrada  made  a little  demur;  her 
head  was  turned  by  the  happy  conduct 
of  Piccarda’s  affair,  and  she  had  never 
set  much  store  by  her  elder  daughter.  It 
would  have  to  be  considered,  she  said; 
there  was  much  to  be  said  for  and  against 
such  a match;  and  then  to  Piccarda:  “ Go 
into  your  closet  and  put  off  that  orna- 
ment you  have  on.  Your  father  shall 
see  it  another  time.”  Piccarda  got  up 
to  go;  whereupon  Oderigo  recovered  his 
senses.  ‘‘Hold,”  he  said;  “you  have  my 
story  wrong,  Forese.  This  is  the  damsel 
I seek  for  a wife.” 

“Bad  Easter  to  me,”  says  Forese,  “I 
am  sorry  for  that.” 

Gualdrada  said:  “You  choose  your 
words  strangely,  husband.  Messer  Ode- 
rigo, you  are  too  late.  This  girl  of  mine 
is  betrothed;  the  crown  she  wears  now  is 
a wedding-gift  from  her  affianced.  Not 
every  damsel  hath  so  rich  an  offering  as 


that.  But  the  bridegroom  is  a young 
man,  of  an  age  with  herself  or  near  it, 
and  well  found  in  goods,  as  you  see.” 

“ It  is  evident,”  said  Oderigo,  putting 
the  best  face  he  could  upon  it.  “ There 
cannot  be  many  of  his  sort  in  Florence. 
Might  a man  know  his  name?” 

Forese  looked  at  his  wife,  doubtful 
what  she  would  have  him  do.  Gualdrada 
made  haste  to  answer. 

“ Indeed,  there  would  be  every  reason 
why  you  should  know,  and  sooner  than 
most,”  she  said.  “ But  this  is  the  true 
state  of  the  case:  The  bridegroom  has 
gone  to  Siena  on  business  of  some  mo- 
ment for  himself  and  the  state.  Lest 
any  shame  should  fall  upon  our  daughter 
by  failure  of  his,  or  accident,  or  any  such 
thing  — which  God  mercifully  avert! — 
he  has  charged  me  to  withhold  his  name 
and  the  l)etrothal  itself  until  he  is  hap- 
pily back.  But  you  have  surprised  us 
out  of  one  of  these,  through  no  fault  of 
your  own  or  of  mine.” 

“Your  secret  is  safe  with  me,”  said 
Oderigo ; “ but  indeed  you  have  found  a 
tender  bridegroom,  singular  in  Florence 
on  every  account.” 

“You  may  be  sure  that  he  is,”  said 
Gualdrada. 

After  a few  courteous  speeches  Ode- 
rigo, having  no  further  errand  with  the 
Donat i,  departed.  He  owned  himself  for 
a fool;  but  for  all  that  he  was  greatly 
puzzled  at  the  mystery.  Meeting  by 
chance  with  "Mosca  de’  Lamberti  as  he 
crossed  the  New  Market,  he  clean  forgot 
his  assurance  of  secrecy,  and  told  him 
the  whole  of  the  story,  except  the  part 
he  himself  had  played  in  it.  Mosca  said 
at  once : “ I met  Buondelmonte  on  the 
bridge  even  now,  on  the  Siena  road. 
What  if  he  were  your  man?  What  then, 
my  friend?” 

At  once  it  jumped  into  Oderigo’s  mind 
that  he  had  seen  Buondelmonte  that 
morning  in  San  Giovanni,  offering 
candlas  to  the  Virgin,  and  that  in  the 
same  church  had  been  Gualdrada  Donati 
and  her  daughter.  Tlie  remembrance  of 
this,  and  the  thought  of  what  it  in- 
volved, flushefl  him  all  over;  but  know- 
ing ]\rosca  for  a pickstrife,  a mischievous 
man,  he  said  nothing  about  it.  It  might 
have  been  an  accident,  and  the  offering 
made  for  safety  on  his  journey.  So  also 
there  might  have  been  the  Communion 
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there  and  yet  neither  Buondelmonte  nor 
Piccarda  have  communicated.  But  if 
there  were  no  accidents  at  all,  and  every- 
thing had  been  as  it  looked,  then  the 
Uberti  were  very  much  offended.  Lam- 
bertuccio  must  then  be  told,  and  Schiat- 
ta.  While  he  thought  of  all  this,  Mosca 
clapped  him  on  the  shoulder.-  “We  are 
two  fools,”  he  said.  “ There  is  but  one 
man  can  make  such  a gold  crown  as  that. 
He  is  Lapo  of  Lucca.  We  will  soon  have 
the  Donati  secret  in  our  hands.” 

Lapo  the  garland-maker,  who  lived  by 
the  bridge,  made  no  secret  of  his  part  in 
the  traffic.  It  had  been  Buondelmonte  who 
had  bought  the  crown  this  very  morning. 
Mosca  and  Oderigo  looked  at  each  other 
without  saying  anything.  By  the  Piazza 
of  San  Stefano  they  were  about  to  sepa- 
rate, when  Oderigo  took  Mosca  by  the 
arm,  and  held  him  fast,  saying  nothing. 

“ Let  me  go,  cousin,”  said  Mosca, 
struggling ; “ I have  business.” 

Oderigo  was  no  coward,  to  shrink  from 
a quarrel  or  many  quarrels;  but  he  was 
a serious  man,  who  considered  fighting  a 
serious  business;  and  he  saw  that  such 
fighting  as  might  now  be  on  hand  would 
be  no  ordinary  scuffle.  So  he  held  on  to 
Mosca  by  his  gown.  “ By  Jesus  Christ, 
Mosca,”  he  said,  “you  shall  tell  me  to 
whom  is  your  business.  For  I see  that  it 
lies  in  a different  direction  from  that  in 
which  it  lay  when  I first  met  you.” 

“Let  me  go,  Oderigo,”  he  said  again. 
“ I am  not  bound  to  tell  you  of  my 
affairs.” 

“ But  this  affair  is  mine  as  well  as 
yours;  so  I mean  to  have  it  out  of  you.” 

Mosca  looked  this  way  and  that  with  his 
one  quick  eye — up  at  Oderigo,  who  was 
looking  at  the  men  in  the  river  drawing 
their  nets  below  the  weir;  down  at  his 
feet;  about  and  about.  “Well,”  he  said 
at  last,  “ there  is  no  reason  why  I should 
not  tell  you.  I am  going  to  Schiatta’s.” 

“ Then  you  may  go,”  said  Oderigo.  If 
he  had  said  “ To  Lambertuccio’s,”  Ode- 
rigo would  have  forced  him  to  silence; 
but  he  cared  little  what  he  said  to  Schiat- 
ta,  because  he  knew  nothing  positive,  and 
Schiatta  would  see  that  it  amounted  to 
nothing.  A man  is  at  liberty  to  plight 
himself  with  a woman  when  he  has  broken 
his  plight  to  another,  but  not  until.  Now 
Oderigo  knew  very  well,  but  Mosca  did 
not,  that  Buondelmonte  must  have  been 


with  this  girl  long  before.  Therefore  he 
had  insulted  the  Amidei.  But  whether 
Lambertuccio  would  choose  to  avenge  his 
own  injuries  or  to  share  his  rights  with 
the  Uberti,  he  was  not  yet  sure. 

He  went  to  the  Amidei  house  and  told 
Lambertuccio  the  whole  case,  not  con- 
cealing from  him  his  own  share  in  it. 
Lambertuccio  listened  without  movement 
or  sign,  save  that  his  face  took  a darker 
tinge,  and  that  this*  tinge  was  darkest  at 
his  neck.  At  the  end  he  said: 

“ If  this  is  true,  as  fate  seems  to  have 
it,  he  must  die.  No  doubt  of  that.” 

“ If  you  are  for  that  work,”  said 
Oderigo,  “ I shall  stand  in  with  you.  For 
you  are  not  the  only  man  offended.” 

“As  you  please,”  said  Lambertuccio. 
“I  need  no  help  from  any  man.  You 
brought  your  trouble  on  yourself.  At 
your  time  of  life,  he  who  goes  running 
after  maids  unwed  deserves  what  he 
gets.  My  case  is  very  different.  I shall 
kill  Buondelmonte.” 

Oderigo  said : “ He  will  be  in  Siena 
by  to-morrow  night;  it  could  be  done 
very  handsomely  there.  Any  of  the  To- 
lomei  would  do  it.  Or  Farinata  could 
arrange  it  easily  for  you  from  Certaldo.” 

“ It  will  be  done  very  handsomely  here, 
you  will  find,”  said  Lambertuccio,  quietly. 
“ There  is  plenty  of  time.  But  I have 
just  supped,  and  this  is  the  hour  at 
which  I usually  sleep.  Forgive  me,  and 
many  thanks.” 

“ You  will  let  me  know  when  you  are 
ready?”  said  Oderigo. 

“ Certainly.  There  is  plenty  of  time.” 

“ Good  repose  to  you,  Lambertuccio.” 

“ Many  thanks.” 

Schiatta  heard  Mosca’s  story,  and  put 
his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  at  once.  “ A 
man  freed  is  a free  man,”  he  said,  “ and 
not  less  free  for  being  that  moment  free. 
Buondelmonte  may  have  known  the  Do- 
nati girl  before,  or  he  may  not.  He  has 
acted  within  the  letter  of  his  rights. 
You  cannot  prove  anything  against  him, 
and  you  cannot  touch  him.” 

“ Your  son  Farinata  would  touch  him,” 
said  Mosca. 

“My  son  Farinata  would  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,”  Schiatta  replied.  “ You 
know  very  little  about  it.” 

But  afterwards,  when  Lambertuccio 
came  with  his  new  story,  Schiatta  saw 
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differently.  If  this  is  the  state  of  the 
case,”  he  said,  the  family  is  grievously 
offended — no  less  with  the  Donati  than 
with  Buondelmonte,  except  in  this,  that 
the  Donati  have  always  been  open  en- 
emies. But  the  other  came  to  us  unasked, 
professing  the  need  of  alliance.  Black 
treachery.  Our  name  cannot  endure  this, 
Lambertuccio.  I must  certainly  inter- 
fere. And  it  is  a good  occasion,  after 
all,  for  what  we  have  in  the  back  of  our 
minds.  For  if  we  go  sagely  to  work,  I 
don’t  know  why  we  should  have  an  enemy 
left  in  Florence.” 

Lambertuccio  said:  ^^You  are  head  of 
the  house.  Do  as  you  think  proper.  The 
quarrel  is  certainly  mine  first  of  all — 
but  do  as  you  think  proper.” 

I shall  call  a council  of  the  kindreds,” 
said  Schiatta;  ^^that  is  what  I shall  do.” 

They  all  came  together  in  the  hall  of 
the  TJberti:  Lambertuccio  and  Oderigo, 
the  Infangati,  Mosca  de’  Lamberti,  the 
Caponsacchi  and  Gangalandi,  and  Rug- 
giero Giantruffetti  with  his  son  Malviso, 
who  was  to  marry  Cunizza. 

Oderigo  Fifanti,  when  called  upon, 
confirmed  his  story.  He  said  that  he 
agreed  with  Lambertuccio  that  the  Ami- 
dei  were  chiefly  concerned  in  the  quarrel ; 
but  he  considered  that  he  came  next  on 
account  of  his  private  intentions  towards 
the  girl.  He  should  stand  by  Lam- 
bertuccio in  whatever  he  chose  to  do. 

There  were  cries  for  Lambertuccio 
degli  Amidei.  He  rose  unwillingly  and 
said  little.  " It  is  distasteful  to  me  to 
speak  of  my  private  affairs,  and  by  your 
leave  I shall  not.  I have  made  up  my 
mind  what  I ought  to  do ; if  possible,  and 
Heaven  on  my  side,  I shall  perform  it. 
I speak  as  a man,  father  of  a maiden 
wronged,  not  as  kinsman  of  any  other. 
If,  however,  you  push  your  claims  upon 
me,  as  being  of  my  blood  or  intimacy  or 
some  such,  I shall  not  refuse  you.  For- 
give me:  I am  little  of  a speaker  at  these 
times.” 

Mosea  de’  Lamberti  spoke  next,  not 
fiercely,  but  moderately  and  with  show 
of  reason.  ‘‘  There  are  two  things  to  do,” 
he  said,  which  equally  become  us. 
Firstly,  we  must  stand  by  our  offended 
kinsman ; secondly,  we  must  seek  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  name  and  blood. 
Now,  as  to  the  first,  it  is  plain  what  we 


ought  to  do ; but  the  second,  to  my  think- 
ing, is  no  less  easy.  It  is,  To  do  the  first. 
I am  not  the  only  man  to  say  what  I say 
now,  that  a thing  done  is  done  with. 
Buondelmonte  said  those  very  words  to 
me  upon  a time.  But  I tell  you  now,  a 
thing  done  is  done  with.  If  we  act  with 
Lambertuccio  in  his  quarrel,  we  act  just- 
lyj  paying  our  debts.  If  anything  fol- 
lows upon  that,  it  will  have  been  begun 
by  those  who  have  thought  themselves 
injured  by  what  we  may  have  done.  We 
can  be  ready  to  meet  them,  and  more 
than  half-way.  Therefore,  by  doing  what 
is  in  your  right  you  bring  that  to  be  done 
which  is  within  your  desire;  and  it  will 
be  done  in  the  course  of  nature,  without 
any  seeking  of  ours  or  show  of  design. 
Do  you  wish  the  Florentines  to  say  to 
each  other,  ‘ These  Uberti  use  a private 
grudge  to  make  a tyranny  over  us  V That 
will  breed  a maggot  of  discontent  and 
turn  the  whole  city  into  fermentation. 
No,  no.  But  if  the  friends  of  the  Buon- 
delmonti,  all  the  kindreds  in  the  Borgo 
and  San  Pancrazio,  and  all  the  Donati 
and  their  likes,  draw  sword  upon  us  and 
seek  publicly  to  requite  what  we  have 
privately  and  most  justly  performed, 
they  put  themselves  in  the  wrong,  signori ; 
they  themselves  pick  the  quarrel.  We 
defend  ourselves;  we  are  in  the  right 
from  the  beginning;  our  advantage  flows 
naturally,  like  Arno  from  Falterona.  This 
is  my  sentence,  kinsmen.  A thing  done 
is  done  with.  Let  them  begin  a new 
thing  if  they  choose.” 

Schiatta  said  at  once:  ^^TJpon  my  soul 
and  conscience,  I am  in  a case  I never 
was  in  before,  to  agree  with  Mosca  here. 
My  first  counsel  would  have  been  for  war 
on  all  these  houses : but  he  is  right.  Now 
let  us  send  the  lads  away  and  settle  mat- 
ters between  us.  Let  Malviso,  however, 
remain,  since  he  is  a party  to  the  quar- 
rel.” This  was  done.  Lambertuccio  and 
Mosca,  Oderigo  Fifanti,  Leone  Ganga- 
landi, Malviso  Giantruffetti,  kept  their 
places  beside  Schiatta.  Lambertuccio 
would  not  talk,  and  Oderigo  said  nothing 
new;  Malviso  was  timid;  Schiatta  and 
Mosca  settled  everything.  Farinata  was 
to  be  written  to  at  Certaldo.  He  was 
to  watch  for  Buondelmonte  upon  the  road 
home  from  Siena,  at  Poggibonsi  where 
the  fork  begins,  and  send  a messenger 
with  word  of  his  coming.  If  the  man 
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went  over  the  hills,  by  Torre  in  Val  di 
Pesa,  he  would  gain  three  hours  on  Buon- 
delmonte.  The  six  Uberti  would  wait 
for  him  in  the  church  of  San  Stefano 
and  go  out  to  the  bridge-end  and  meet 
him.  He  would  probably  be  unarmed, 
at  least  without  mail,  because  he  would 
be  going  to  the  Donati.  Mosca  said  that 
this  was  certain,  because  a man  does  not 
give  his  betrothed  a gold  crown  unless 
she  has  something  to  give  him  in  return. 
No  doubt  that  he  was  mad  for  her.  When 
they  were  all  agreed  and  on  the  point  of 
going  away,  young  Malviso,  with  a very 
troubled  face,  said  that  he  could  have  no 
part  in  it.  Schiatta  stared  up  at  the 
rafters.  What  does  this  mean  ?”  he 
said.  Treachery,’^  said  Mosca. 

Malviso  stammered  out  his  meaning  as 
well  as  he  could.  Here  was  an  unarmed 
man,  lightly  accompanied,  upon  whom 
were  to  set  six  with  weapons  in  their 
hands,  and  counsel  in  their  heads,  and 
half  the  city  at  their  backs. 

“ Well,”  said  Mosca,  how  many  more 
do  you  want  to  help  you  ?”  Malviso  took 
no  notice,  but  looked  at  Schiatta. 

I am  concerned  in  this,  sir,”  he  said, 
“ since  I am  to  marry  the  offended  lady. 
But  certainly  I could  not  have  married 
her  if  she  had  not  been  offended  by  Buon- 
delmonte.  So  it  seems  that  he  has  by  no 
means  offended  me,  but  served  me  rather.” 

^^What!”  cried  Mosca,  twitching  his 
arms;  ‘^by  insulting  your  lady?” 

‘‘No,  no,”  said  Lambertuccio;  “you 
are  too  sharp  with  the  lad.  It  is  easy 
to  see  what  he  means.  So  long  as  this  is 
my  quarrel,  it  is  not  his.  He  has  my  con- 
sent to  stand  out.” 

“ And  mine  also,”  Schiatta  said.  “ I 
consider  his  feelings  only  right  and  prop- 
er, though  they  are  far  from  being  mine.” 

“ Or  mine,  either,”  said  Mosca,  “ luck- 
ily for  us.” 

They  all  went  their  ways. 

IV 

Buondelmonte  settled  the  affairs  of  the 
commune  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
trusted, and  his  own;  then  he  sent  word 
to  his  friends  that  he  should  be  in  Flor- 
ence on  the  morning  of  Easter,  and 
started  on  Qood-Friday  night.  He  reach- 
ed Poggibonsi  and  slept  there. 

Next  morning,  as  he  came  out  of  Pog- 
gibonsi, Farinata  degli  Uberti  saw  him 


from  a good  way  off,  and  said  immediate- 
ly to  a young  man  with  him,  “ Off  you 
go.”  The  young  man  departed  at  once 
on  foot,  more  fleetly  than  any  horse  could 
have  fared  in  such  a country,  and  as  long 
in  the  wind.  Farinata  himself  waited 
to  see  how  Buondelmonte  was  accom- 
panied, and  saw  to  his  great  surprise 
that  he  was  alone.  It  came  into  his 
heart  for  a moment  to  warn  him  of  his 
danger,  so  that  he  might  at  least  make 
a show  of  fight.  Two  grooms  would  have 
been  something,  with  his  own  long  sword. 
While  he  was  turning  it  over,  thinking 
it  a shame  that  a fine  man  should  be 
killed  like  a pig  in  a sty,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  was  no  business  of 
his,  he  saw  that  Buondelmonte  had  ob- 
served him.  It  would  not  do  to  make  off 
now.  So  he  stayed. 

Buondelmonte  greeted  him,  wishing 
him  a good  Easter.  Farinata  smiled. 

“ You  too  look  for  a good  Easter,  I 
expect,  Buondelmonte,”  he  said. 

Yes,  Buondelmonte  said,  he  thought  it 
might  prove  the  best  in  his  life. 

Farinata,  looking  at  him,  said,  “ I 
should  hope  that  the  more  heartily  if  you 
had  not  put  a hitch  in  our  affairs.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  confess  that  I did,”  said 
Buondelmonte.  “ I did  not  behave  well, 
but  I behaved  as  well  as  I could.  Look, 
Farinata,  you  and  I are  nearly  of  an  age, 
so  that  I can  expect  you  to  understand 
me  when  I tell  you  this.  I saw  Monna 
Piccarda  by  chance,  and  her  extraordi- 
nary beauty  troubled  me  not  a little. 
Also  I admit  that  the  dowry  she  brought 
with  her  was  a very  fine  thing,  much  bet- 
ter than  Cunizza  would  have  had.  But 
both  of  these  advantages  would  have  been 
got  over.  I have  had  my  share  of  them, 
and  still  have.  Do  you  know  what  in- 
flamed me  to  such  a pitch  that  I knew 
I could  not  live  without  Piccarda?  It 
was  this,  that  when  I kissed  her  for  the 
first  time,  she  kissed  me  back.  Ah,  and 
earnestly.  Do  you  not  see,  my  friend, 
that  she  gave  me  her  heart  there  on  her 
mouth?  I have  no  words  ready  to  exhibit 
my  thought  or  understanding,  but  I was 
touched  very  nearly  by  that,  and  on  a 
quick  spot.  I could  not  tell  Lambertuccio 
all  this,  still  less  your  father  Schiatta: 
but  I may  tell  you.” 

“T  understand  you,”  said  Farinata. 
Then  sighed : “ It  is  a pity.” 
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“ Yes,”  Buondelmonte  said,  it  is  a 
pity ; but  I can  see  a greater  pity  avoided. 
For  say  that  I had  been  wedded  to  Cuniz- 
za  before  I had  met  Piccarda,  it  would 
have  made  no  difference.  What  is  was 
bound  to  be.  And,  to  my  thinking,  that 
would  have  been  more  shameful  in  me 
than  what  I have  done.” 

Maybe,”  said  Farinata.  Who 
knows  ?” 

‘‘  I have  mentioned  this  to  nobody,” 
Buondelmonte  said ; and  shall  rely  upon 
your  confidence.” 

“ You  have  it.  Rest  assured  of  that,” 
said  Farinata.  But  I am  keeping  you 
from  your  way.” 

I have  a good  horse,”  Buondelmonte 
said,  “which  will  take  me  to  the  Im- 
pruneta  by  nightfall.  I shall  find  my 
servants  and  baggage,  and  sleep  there. 
It  will  not  do  to  go  to  see  my  beloved  in 
a suit  of  sweat  and  mire.” 

Buondelmonte  rode  on  his  way.  He 
felt  much  more  at  ease  since  he  had  un- 
burdened himself  to  Farinata,  and  began 
to  sing  a song  he  had  learned  in  Siena. 
Folgore  of  San  Gimigiano  had  made  it. 
It  was  a good  song. 

V 

Farinata’s  messenger  reached  Schiatta 
very  late  on  the  eve  of  Easter,  but  Schi- 
atta judged  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
Buondelmonte’s  coming  in  that  night. 
He  put  men  on  the  lookout,  one  by  the 
Certosa  and  another  at  Porta  Romana; 
and  then  he  went  to  bed.  The  kindreds 
were  informed;  bidden  to  assemble,  those 
who  were  concerned,  in  the  church  of  San 
Stefano  in  time  for  the  first  mass. 

In  the  morning  twilight  Malviso  Gian- 
truffetti’s  heart  misgave  him.  He  had 
not  slept  much  all  night  for  thinking  of 
the  work  on  hand  and  wondering  what 
he  ought  to  do.  “ He  has  done  me  a 
service,  he  has  done  me  a service,”  were 
the  words  running  in  his  head;  and  then 
he  thought:  “What  harm  will  there  be 
if  I do  him  a service  in  ray  turn?  Let 
him  at  least  make  a fight  of  it.”  With 
the  earliest  light,  unable  to  endure  him- 
self any  longer,  he  put  on  his  clothes  and 
a cloak,  and  went  out  of  the  house  with- 
out disturbing  any  one  in  it.  The  streets 
were  empty ; but  he  knew  the  gates  would 
be  open  by  the  time  he  reached  them. 
He  crossed  by  the  Rubaconte  bridge  for 


fear  of  being  seen  by  Schiatta’s  out- 
posts, and  picked  up  the  Siena  road  at 
a point  below  the  Certosa.  Not  knowing 
where  Buondelmonte  had  lain  that  night, 
he  went  too  far  and  overshot  him;  but 
he  found  out  his  mistake  before  he  got 
to  San  Casciano,  stole  a horse  there,  and 
pelted  back  the  way  he  had  come.  Such 
good  pace  did  he  get  out  of  the  horse 
that  he  was  again  on  the  Rubaconte  be- 
fore the  bell  of  the  Badia  had  struck  for 
terce.  But  he  had  not  caught  Buondel- 
monte for  all  that,  and  now  dared  not 
go  to  look  for  him,  for  he  knew  he  must 
be  in  or  near  the  city.  So  he  held  his 
horse  by  the  rein,  and  leaned  upon  the 
one  bridge,  in  the  angle  of  one  of  the 
little  chapels  which  used  to  be  there,  look- 
ing over  to  the  other.  It  was  a fine  morn- 
ing, with  very  clear  air  and  sunlight. 
At  first  he  saw  peasants  coming  in,  by 
twos  and  threes,  to  the  mass  of  the  Resur- 
rection; but  by-and-by  a horseman  at  a 
foot-pace,  and  he  came  from  Over- Arno. 
He  looked  immediately  to  the  foot  of 
the  bridge  and  all  about  the  old  Por^ 
Santa  Maria,  which  stood  there  in  those 
days,  but  could  see  no  men  there.  “ If 
that  is  Buondelmonte,  he  will  get  over 
yet,”  he  said  to  himself.  But  then  he 
saw  that  it  was  not  Buondelmonte,  but 
a much  older  man.  The  Badia  bell  rang, 
and  the  sound  was  taken  up  by  Santa 
Reparata  and  San  Piero  Maggiore,  by 
San  Frediano  Over  - Arno  and  other 
towers;  and  then  he  saw  two  men  come 
at  a trot  through  the  gateway  and  pass 
over  the  bridge,  going  to  Over-Arno.  One 
was  in  green  and  bareheaded;  the  other 
wore  a hood.  He  heard  the  green  rider 
laugh  and  the  other  reprove  him,  the  air 
was  so  still.  “ That  is  a boy,”  he  said. 
“ That  will  be  Gualtiero  Gualterotti  going 
to  meet  his  cousin.  The  other  has  the 
air  of  Ranieri  Buondelmonte,  but  I can’t 
be  sure.  So  they  expect  him.” 

Not  long  after  the  riders  had  gone  by 
he  saw  a party  of  men  come  slowly  round 
the  buttress  of  the  old  gateway.  He 
counted  them:  there  were  four,  two  in 
cloaks  and  two  without.  If  they  were 
the  Uberti,  there  should  be  a fifth  man: 
where  was  he?  He  soon  saw  that  they 
were  the  Uberti.  He  knew  Lambertuccio 
by  his  height,  and  Mosca  by  his  stooping 
shoulders,  and  head  incessantly  on  the 
move;  and  Leone  Gangalandi  by  a white 
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eaglets  tail-feather  he  was  fond  of  wear- 
ing. The  fourth  must  be  Oderigo  Fi- 
fanti,  because  he  seemed  to  feel  the  wind ; 
kept  his  cloak  high  up  round  his  ears. 
He  saw  them  turn:  then  Sehiatta  degli 
Uberti  joined  them.  His  head  was  bare, 
as  usual  with  him.  They  all  talked  to- 
gether. He  saw  Mosca  drive  away  a crip- 
ple who  came  whining  about,  with  his 
hands  held  out  over  his  crutches.  Various 
people  passed  in  one  direction  or  the 
other  over  the  bridge.  Presently  Leone 
Gangalandi  went  through  the  gate  at  a 
brisk  run,  and  the  others  waited  about. 
Ten  minutes  or  more  passed  in  this  way, 
Oderigo  taking  sharp  turns  up  and  down 
the  bridge,  Mosca  leaning  over  to  look 
at  the  water,  Lambertuccio  quite  motion- 
less, and  Sehiatta  looking  up  at  the 
sculptures  on  the  gate.  Malviso  won- 
dered what  was  going  on.  Leone  Ganga- 
landi came  back  with  half  a dozen  men 
on  horseback,  who  went  over  the  bridge, 
while  he  himself  stayed  with  his  friends. 
" I see  the  game  now,”  said  Malviso  to 
himself ; these  will  go  to  detach  Gual- 
tiero  and  Ranieri,  so  that  Buondelmonte 
can  be  dealt  with  separately.  This  is  a 
bad  business.” 

As  the  day  wore,  so  increased  the  num- 
ber of  those  coming  and  going  over  the 
bridge;  but  it  was  still  easy  to  observe 
the  riders.  Malviso  saw  one  such  come 
leading  a pack-horse,  and  then  two  oth- 
ers, also  leading  horses.  They  wore  green 
jackets.  He  guessed  that  they  might  be 
Buondelmonte^s  servants ; but  whoever 
they  were,  they  passed  over  unmolested 
and  seemed  to  suspect  nothing.  When 
the  last  of  them  was  through  the  gate, 
Oderigo  Fifanti  took  off  his  cloak,  and 
Lambertuccio  followed  his  example.  They 
folded  the  two  cloaks  together  and  put 
them  into  the  empty  gate-house.  There 
was  shadow  on  the  east  side  of  the  bridge 
where  they  were  standing.  Malviso  saw 
Oderigo  Fifanti  cross  over  and  stand  in 
the  sun.  He  hated  the  cold. 

A drove  of  pigs  appeared  on  the  bridge, 
from  Over-Amo.  Their  herd  ran  back- 
wards and  forwards,  beating  with  his 
stick  to  get  them  together.  Malviso  saw 
that  the  pigs  were  all  over  the  bridge, 
and  was  wondering  what  would  happen 
if  Buondelmonte  should  come  up  behind 
them,  when  the  herd  stopped,  looked 
round,  then  threw  up  his  hand  for  a 


signal,  and  began  beating  the  pigs  to  one 
side.  A white  horse,  having  a rider  all 
in  white,  came  at  a quick  trot  on  to  the 
bridge,  followed  by  a party  of  seven  or 
eight  at  least.  Here  is  their  man,”  said 
Malviso  to  himself.  " Ser  Martino  drives 
pigs  to  the  shambles,  and  these  horsemen 
drive  Buondelmonte.  If  I could  stop  him 
even  now,  I would  do  it.”  He  stood  up 
on  the  balustrade  of  the  bridge  and  waved 
his  hand,  shouting,  Back,  Buondel- 
monte, back!”  Three  or  four  times  he 
shouted  thus,  and  at  the  fourth  time 
Buondelmonte,  who  was  riding  very  fast, 
turned  his  head.  Malviso  went  on  shout- 
ing and  signalling;  then  Buondelmonte 
called  out  clearly  over  the  water,  Buona 
Pasqua,”  and  lifted  his  hand.  He  rode 
on,  his  companions  about  ten  yards  be- 
hind. Malviso  saw  that  the  waiting  men 
had  come  out  and  were  standing  in  the 
gateway  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  block- 
ing the  passage.  Buondelmonte  reined 
up  for  fear  of  being  into  them ; and  Lam- 
bertuccio walked  out  slowly  to  meet  him. 

To  return  to  Buondelmonte.  He  had 
started  betimes  from  the  Impruneta,  and 
made  such  good  pace  that  he  met  his 
friends  well  on  this  side  of  the  Certosa. 
He  had  on  clothes  to  suit  the  feast-day, 
a long  tunic  of  white  velvet,  with  white 
hose  and  boots  of  red  leather,  a white 
bonnet  on  his  head,  and  a short  cloak. 
He  had  no  arms  but  his  dagger.  Very 
glad  he  was  to  see  his  brother  Ranieri, 
and  still  more  that  Gualtiero  Gualterotti 
had  come,  for  he  loved  that  boy;  but  he 
would  not  stop  or  slow  down,  though  he 
was  all  agog  for  news.  They  had  to  talk 
as  best  they  could.  He  said  he  should 
go  directly  to  the  house  of  the  Donati. 

It  is  full  six  weeks  since  I have  seen 
my  beloved  Wonder  of  the  World,”  he 
said,  and  I am  on  fire  to  see  what  new 
beauties  she  has  grown  by  now.”  They 
told  him  that  Cunizza  was  to  wed  with 
Malviso  Giantruffetti  the  next  day.  The 
gentle  Cunizza!”  said  he.  “It  is  only 
proper  she  should  have  the  start  of  me. 
She  has  a worthy  youth  for  her  husband. 
I have  a good  deal  of  friendship  for  Mal- 
viso.” Talking  of  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  they  came  into  the  Via  Romana 
by  the  gate,  and  there  the  young  men 
whom  Malviso  had  seen  met  them,  as 
if  coming  round  by  the  steep  road  which 
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leads  from  San  Miniato  al  Monte  by 
the  Porta  San  Giorgio.  Two  of  these 
were  Uberti,  one  a Gangalandi,  one  of 
the  Greci.  Buondehnonte  and  his  friends 
greeted  them  and  would  have  gone  on 
their  way;  but  Tacuino  degli  Uberti  call- 
ed out  that  he  had  a message.  For 
me?’^  asked  Buondelmonte.  ‘‘No,”  said 
Tacuino,  “ for  your  brother.”  So  Ranieri 
stopped,  and  was  overtaken  by  two  or  three 
of  these  men,  who  held  him  in  talk  while 
the  rest  of  them  pushed  forward  and  got 
in  between  Gualtiero  and  Buondelmonte, 
talking  and  laughing  among  themselves. 
Buondelmonte  kept  up  his  pace.  Thus 
they  came  to  the  bridge  and  into  the 
sun,  and  crossed  it,  just  as  Malviso  had 
seen  them. 

The  sun  was  full  in  Buondelmonte’s 
eyes ; but  as  he  neared  the  Stone  of  Mars 
and  the  old  gateway  he  could  see  that 
there  were  people  in  the  road,  not  to  dis- 
tinguish them.  He  reined  in  his  horse 
and  put  his  hand  up  as  a warning  to  the 
others;  and  just  then  Lambertuccio  came 
out  to  meet  him,  with  a hand  to  take 
hold  of  his  bridle;  and  he  saw  who  it 
was.  Now  he  began  to  suspect  something. 
“ Stay  me  not  now,  Lambertuccio,”  he 
said,  and  turned  quickly  to  see  where 
his  friends  were.  They  seemed  to  be  in 
some  diflSculty,  he  thought.  The  horses 
were  all  huddled  together.  He  heard 
Ranieri  talking  in  a rage  and  the  others 
laughing  at  him.  Then  Schiatta  came 
up  behind  him  as  he  sat  half  turned,  and 
jumped  for  him,  and  pulled  him  suddenly 
from  his  horse  to  the  ground;  and  Mosca 
leaped  forward  from  behind  Schiatta  and 
stuck  his  knife  in  deep.  He  stabbed  be- 
tween the  collar-bone  and  the  nock. 
Buondelmonte  cried  out,  “ Rescue ! 
Rescue!”  and  felt  himself  losing  blood 
very  fast.  “ One  at  a time,”  he  said, 
pleasantly;  but  had  no  more  words,  for 
Mosca  stabbed  him  again,  and  Lam- 
bertuccio came  up  in  his  deliberate  way, 
pulled  ofF  Mosca,  and  put  his  knee  on 
Buondelmonte^s  neck  and  drove  at  him 
twice  in  the  heart.  He  never  spoke 
again;  but  Oderigo  Fifanti  did  his  part 
for  all  that. 

A crowd  of  onlookers  had  gathered,  but 
no  one  interfered;  and  as  for  Ranieri 
and  Gualtiero,  they  were  prisoners  and 
could  do  nothing.  When  the  Uberti  saw 


that  their  work  was  done,  they  wiped 
their  daggers  and  walked  away.  Oderigo 
went  for  his  cloak ; but  Lambertuccio 
had  to  be  reminded  of  his,  and  went  back 
for  it.  Going  off,  Schiatta  held  up  his 
hand  for  a signal,  and  the  six  horsemen 
parted  to  allow  the  Buondelmonti  passage- 
room.  No  harm  had  been  done  to  them. 

Ranieri  spurred  directly  into  the  city 
up  the  Via  For’  Santa  Maria,  shouting 
as  he  went,  “ The  bells ! the  bells ! Trea- 
son! Buondelmonti!”  but  young  Gual- 
tiero went  and  sat  beside  Buondelmonte 
and  put  his  head  on  his  knees,  and  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  cloak,  or  what  was 
left  of  it.  The  moment  the  Uberti  had 
left  the  bridge  all  the  bystanders  ran 
in  various  directions,  and  almost  imme- 
diately the  great  bell  of  the  SS.  Apostoli 
began  to  toll.  Others  followed  in  no 
long  time. 

Ranieri,  riding  full  gallop  up  the  Cali- 
mala,  met  Buonaccorso  Donati  coming 
down  to  see  what  the  crying  was  about. 
He  was  buckling  his  sword-belt  as  he 
came.  Ranieri  told  him  the  news,  and 
Buonaccorso  ran  back  to  fetch  his  father. 
Ranieri  hastened  on  to  find,  if  possible, 
one  of  the  Uberti  who  should  not  have 
been  warned.  As  luck  would  have  it,  in 
the  Via  Condotta,  he  did  meet  with 
Malviso  Giantruffetti  returning  from  the 
Rubaconte  bridge.  “Treason!  Treason!” 
he  cried,  and,  “ Death  to  the  Uberti !” 
and  rode  him  down.  The  fighting  began 
witliin  a few  hours;  but  by  that  time 
they  had  taken  Buondelmonte  to  his 
house  and  laid  him  on  a bier. 

Gualdrada  came  with  her  daughter 
soon  after  they  had  got  him  home.  They 
let  her  in  through  the  chains  which  had 
been  put  up  at  the  head  of  the  Borgo. 
Fires  were  burning  in  the  Quarter  of 
San  Piero  Scheraggio  and  all  the  bridges 
were  held ; but  Gualdrada  said,  “ There 
will  be  place  made  for  the  dead.”  She 
chose  that  Piccarda  should  sit  upon  the 
bier,  with  Buondelmonte’s  head  on  her 
knees;  and  Piccarda  had  nothing  to  say. 
She  only  stared  at  the  window.  Even 
while  they  were  making  ready,  the  Gon- 
falon was  being  brought  down  the  Borgo. 
Men  heard  the  roar  of  the  fight  in  the 
north  parts.  The  Donati  were  driving 
the  Uberti  down  towards  the  river. 

THE  END. 
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way  to  door — it  was  to  be  assumed,  of 
course,  that  they  had  made  their  im- 
press 

Ye’ve  no  call  t’  be  scared,  at  all,” 
said  MacXamara,  impressively.  Vm 
wit’  ye.” 

^\y  expression  of  confidence  in  him 
was  prompt;  and  then  he  led  me  up  a 
stair,  whence  we  went  throufrh  a dark 
and  foul-aired  passa^i^e  to  a room  in  the 
rear  — the  cafe  of  Atta  the  Wrestler. 
Atta,  a mighty  and  most  villainous- 
lo(»kinK  fellow,  sat  with  his  wife,  his 
customers  all  departed,  and  both  were 
drinking  coffee  and  smoking  narghiles. 

“ Don  t be  afraid,  now,”  MacXamara 
whispered.  “ He’ll  do  no  harm  t’  ve. 
Fin  here.” 

We  were  served  with  coffee,  provided 
with  cigarettes  and  pastry;  and  with  all 
came  a friendly  smile  and  an  Arabic 
word  or  two  — the  fluster  of  diffidence, 
too,  and  an  expression  of  concern  for 
our  comfort. 

“ ’Tis  all  right,  sor,”  MacXamara 
whispered  under  his  breath.  “ Xever 
fear,  now.  He  wouldn’t  dare  put  p’ison 
in  the  cup  when  Fm  wit’  ye” 

“Is  he  dangerous?”  said  I,  smoothing 
the  smile  from  my  lips. 

“Very,”  said  MacXamara.  “ Ex-ceed- 
Ingly,  sor!  ’Tis  a fear-fiil  bad  quarter 
t’  patrol.  Oh,  you’re  all  right  when 
Fm  wit’  ye.  You’re  safe,  sor.  But  dont 
come  here  alone.” 

MacXamara  ? Faugh ! But  he  had 
thought  to  provide  a thrill — the  flavor 
of  some  dark  adventure;  and  the  flesh 
of  his  palm  didn’t  creep  when  the  coin 
of  reward  touched  it.  It  is  our  habit 
to  associate  treachery  with  a swarthy 
face,  and  our  fancy  never  fails  to  find 
a dirk-hilt  in  the  folds  of  a sash;  but 
tlu  *se  expatriated  Syrians  are  the  meek- 
(*st  of  Christians — for  Mohammedans  are 
excluded, — long  used  to  oppression,  in- 
cliTied  to*  walk  in  peace  with  the  mild, 
and  always  ready  to  yield  the  wall  to 
every  strutter  who  chances  to  pass 
that  w^ay. 

Through  the  rooms  and  dark  passages 
of  these  old  tenements  a child  might 
wander  unmolested,  though  he  had  a 
gold  chain  thrown  oven*  his  shoulders; 
save  in  this,  that  greed  is  in  the  hearts 
of  all  peoyjhs,  and  violence  is  a common 
chance'.  All  the  virtues  abound  tlieTC, 


and  to  the  virtues  are  added  rare  graces, 
such,  indeed,  as  are  not  to  be  met  with 
in  “colonies”  of  oth(*r  races;  for  to  the 
common  lot  of  this  place  oi)pr(*ssion  has 
driven  the  well-born  and  ill-born,  the 
ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  obscure 
and  the  famous,  prince  and  peasant, 
poet,  peddler,  and  merchant.  With  the 
vicious,  it  may  \x\  have  come  vices,  but 
with  the  well-inclined  have  come  refine- 
ments and  high  aspirations. 

They  are  all  in  the  tenements  of  the 
“ quarter.” 

It  is  said  that  the  ignorant  Italian 
dreams  of  digging  great  chunks  of  gold 
from  the  streets  of  Xew  York.  But  the 
Christian  Syrian,  when  the  Moham- 
medan oppression  falls  heavily  upon  him, 
says:  “ It  is  the  land  of  Liberty!  Let  ms 
arise  and  go  to  that  idace.”  That  is 
why  he  comes.  He  is  interested  more 
in  the  freedom  than  in  the  dollar  of  the 
land.  To  what  gardens  of  delight  his 
dreams  lead  him  it  would  be  hard  to 
say.  They  take  him  high  and  far;  it 
may  be,  even,  as  he  himself  might  say, 
that  in  his  distant  vision  the  Sons  of 
Light  were  at  the  Cates  of  the  City,  cry- 
ing: “Enter,  O Pilgrim!  Here,  at  last, 
is  Liberty.”  Consequently,  his  first  con- 
tact with  the  immigration  officials  pre- 
cipitates a tragic  disillusion. 

Xahaan  is  old — old  and  falling  under 
the  knocks  of  the  world;  and  he  is  a 
poet  and  a man  of  knowledge,  for  the 
bonks  of  five  languages  are  open  to  him. 
He  had  been  herded  with  the  people  from 
Damascus  and  Aleppo  in  the  pen  at  the 
Barge  Office*  for  three  days ; nor  had 
the  Sons  of  Light  appeared  to  give  him 
welcome,  nor  had  he  so  much  as  touched 
the  hem  of  the  mantle  of  Liberty.  He 
had  suffered  many  indignities,  and  for 
thn*e  days  his  habitation  had  been  un- 
<*lean;  so  his  heart  was  sick,  and  he 
longed  for  the  paths  to  which  his  feet 
were  used. 

But  he  had  now  passed  through  the 
door  to  the  street,  and  they  had  told  him 
he  was  free  to  go  where  he  willed. 

“ I will  write  a book,”  he  said  to  hiTn- 
self,  as  he  has  told  me,  “ and  with  the* 
monoy  I rnak('  I will  return  to  my 
y)eopl(‘.” 

* Tl)(*  iininigi  iMit  at  ion  at  Now  York. 
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At  inon\(‘nt  lio  was  cauj^lit  l)y  tli(‘ 

foliar  aial  j< 'rkr«l  viol(*nlly  ll<‘ 

was  half  thn»ttl(‘il,  and  hn  stuiiihlcHl  and 
near  fell. 

“ MnV(‘  oiu  you!”  said  tlio  indiiaanan. 

‘‘  You  oaiTt  stand  tlun'o  starin'  at  a.  post 
all  <lay.  ( lot  out  !” 

Where,  sairf'  said  tlu^  mild  Ka- 
lman. 

-Hell,  if  ye  like,  ‘ saitY  ” 

“ Will  you  toll  nu‘  to  whom  eot  e(‘s. 
sail’/'  said  the  Man  (d’  Knowlodm'.  trom- 
hlin^-  with  tiassioii,  “that  ihoy  raisi' 
monuments 

“To  th(‘  d('ad  ones,”  sai<l  the  aston- 
ished ])<die<nnan. 

“ E(‘s  e('t  so,  sair  ?'’  eriiul  Kahaan, 
lifting  his  ham  hrown  hea<l.  “ Then  I 
know  why  oet  ees  they  have  raisial  a 
statue  to  Lilierty  at  the  very  (late  of  the 
(”ity.  Eet  ees  heeausc  Liberty  is  <l<aid 
in  the  land 

But  Kahaan  knew  better  when  he 
knew  more. 

The  effeet  of  this  rouj?h  eontacd  with 
oflieialdom,  however,  soon  wears  off.  So 
soon  as  the  Syrian  puts  the  ])olieeinan 
in  his  place,  he  pereeives  that  his  measure 
of  lil)(‘rty  is  larp:er  than  it  was — thoup:h, 
to  be  sure,  he  never  escapes  the  p(dty 
oppression  of  the  police  and  politicians, 
for  his  simplicity  makes  him  easy  prey. 
Tt  was  Abotanios  who  said  to  me,  throup:h 
an  interpreter,  when  he  had  been  tlir(*e 
weeks  in  New  York:  ‘‘Write!  Write  that 
there  is  no  liberty  in  America.”  Tie  had 
been  pitilessly  snowballed  by  a horde  of 
youn^  Irish  lads,  and  his  head  and  <]i^- 
nity  were  still  aching;  but  months  later 
lie  drew  from  his  pocket  his  eertifi(*ate 
of  “ declaration  of  intention  ” to  be- 
come a citizen,  and,  fetcdiing  the  tabh^ 
a blow  with  his  fist,  shouted:  “The  Sul- 
tan, he  no  tou(*h  me  now.  T am  r^iTziMi. 
Tt  is  thee  Land  of  Liber-fee!'’  Thus  it 
is  in  his  security  from  tlie  tyranny  he 
has  so  long  known  that  the  refugee'  fimls 
liis  chiefi'St  delight,  rather  tlian  in  flic 
-trange  lilx'rties  to  which  he  has  c<»me. 
Tt  i'^  not  th('  fi'ci'dom  from  insult,  but 
llie  fre(‘dom  to  insult,  in  whi(*h  he  re- 
joices. To  cry  <lown  the  Sultan  without 
V'  -traliif  (»r  fear  ot’  dealh  i^  tlu'  jirivi- 
]«'m'  Ik*  tiv^f  learns  to  pri/.e.  There  arc' 
niiilif'  wji<)i  tlie  <treeis  of  the  S_\-rian 
(jiiarlcr  in  Xew  Wirk  ?‘ing:  wiih  the  ejill 


to  jtrms  for  lh('  frec'doin  i>f  Syria.  lit  re 
is  no  illusicm!  This  is  Liiierty! 

l>ut  tlu'  rt'volution  goes  no  fartht'r. 

'riua-e  is  a fly  in  the  homw.  however: 
it  is  ih('  ])n'S(>ne(*  of  tite  Turkish  (m»u- 
sul's  <pies.  who  mark  tlu*  staliticms  ut- 
teranees  ami  carry  the  report  to  high 
plact's,  wlit'tht'i*  they  art'  lu'llowt'd  tui  tlu' 
street  eoriiers  or  whispered  in  the  hack 
rt)oms  of  th(*  nsiaurants.  As  a mattt'i* 
(d’  fact,  the  rt'volut ionist  has  much  to 
fear,  either  for  liimst'lf — for  a eonsj)ir- 
aey  (d’  s])ies  has  landt'd  more  than  one 
in  an  Ameriean  prison  on  false  tdiarges — 
or  for  his  kindrt'd  at  home,  upon  whom 
his  punishment  may  fall,  in  imprison- 
ment, (•pjtn'ssion.  or  the  eonfiseation  of 
tht'ir  ^possessions. 

“Will  you  go?”  I said  to  the  Doctor, 
upon  one  oeeasion,  wIk'II  the  Sultan's 
rt'prt'sentative  liad  come  to  the  quarter, 
ami  the  attendance  of  certain  important 
men  at  a reception  had  been  commanded. 

“ Tt  is  ver’  important,”  he  said,  frown- 
ing in  perplexity. 

He  was  a man  of  wealth  and  influenee, 
who  had  chosen  to  devote  himself  to  the 
jpoor  of  his  own  ypcople.  Hitherto  lie 
had  uttered  no  sedition  in  a public  place, 
but  his  dreams  were  well  known  to  nu*. 
though  not  to  all  men. 

“ I do  not  know,”  he  went  on.  “ T 
md  like  to  kiss  his  ’and.  It  is  same  as 
thee  hand  of  Abdul-Hamid.” 

“ You  haven't  much  time  to  think 
about  it,”  I said,  consulting  my  watch. 
“ It  is  the  hour  now.” 

“ I rniis^  go,”  said  he,  between  his  teeth; 
“ I have  a mother  in  Beirut.” 

With  that  he  put  on  his  silk  hat  and 
departed  to  do  homage  to  the  represent- 
ative of  Abdul-Hamid,  whom  he  hated. 

There  are  Syrian  quarters  in  X('W 
York,  Philad(d]>hia,  Ihpston,  Xew  Or- 
leans, and  San  Erancisco.  The  first, 
where  sonic  oOOO  Syrians,  childly  irom 
Beirut  and  Damascus,  dwell,  is  th(‘ 
largest,  hut  tlu*  otiuu’s  are  not  iiu'en- 
sidi'rahlc.  They  have  churches,  s(*hools, 
and  j»laccs  r>f  ainnscinent,  and  the  Ara- 
hi('  iicw>[>aj)('rs  and  magazines  serve  to 
inf er<-ha rjge  tlic  lu'ws  and  unitr*  the  in- 
tcre^t-i  of  all.  Tn  Xi'W  York,  wlii«‘h  h 
tlie  })ar»‘iit  eohm\'  nf  tljcm  ;dl.  b<'oks  arc 
j)ub]i-]ied  ill  Aralijc.  Tli(*rc  is  a baml  'T 
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musicians  for  ^rand  occasions;  th(‘re  are 
a flourishing^  club,  a largo  revoluti(niary 
organization,  and  many  curious  socie- 
ties, such  as  tla^*  “ Society  for  Peace/’ 
the  aim  of  which  is  to  settle  the  per- 
sonal differences  between  certain  influ- 
ential men  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia. Many  political  offenders,  r(*fu- 
gees  from  Turkey  and  Syria,  r(‘sidi? 
there,  and  from  there  spread  the  i)roi)a- 
gaiida  of  revolt.  There  is  a fanu)us 
poet,  whose  work  is  praised  in  Cairo,  and 
who  sits,  day  after  day,  in  his  patron's 
shop,  very  busily  at  work  on  his  n(‘Xt 
book.”  There  are  shops  where  brass- 
work  and  rugs  and  gorgeous  fabrics  are 
displayed,  and  many  a restaurant  where 
a Syrian  dinner  is  well  cooked  and  well 
starved.  A generous  hospitality  may  be 
found  everywhere,  whether  in  the  home 
of  the  peddler  or  of  the  rich  importer. 
I'he  welcome  is  genuine,  and  no  sac- 
rifice is  too  great  if  it  contributes  to 
your  pleasure. 

‘‘  The  place  is  yours/’  said  a restau- 
rant-keeper to  me  once.  “ There  is  no 
charge.” 

“ But  I have  had  coffee — edgarettes — 
pastry.” 

No  difference,”  said  he,  bowing  pro- 
foundly. “You  are  a frieii’  to  my  frier/. 
The  Doctor,  he  is  my  frien'.” 

But—” 

“No,  no;  you  have  like  my  music,  an’ 
I no  charge.” 

He  was  a violinist,  and  I had  praised 
him  because  his  music  had  deliglited  me. 

“All  yours,”  he  concluded,  waving  his 
arras.  “ I am  yours.  When  you  want  me 
play,  I play.” 

And  with  that  I had  to  be  content. 

Bachid,  the  first-born  of  Yusef  the 
athlete,  is  a sturdy,  bandy-l(‘gg<*d  mite, 
who  can  peer  over  the  coffee  talrle  by 
standing  on  tiptoe  and  most  fearfully 
stretching  his  neck;  and  his  hair  is 
shaggy  and  black,  and  his  eyes  have 
solemn  depths.  He  waddles  in  from  the 
gutter  when  the  shadows  gather  between 
the  tenements,  for  it  is  bed-time  then, 
and  he  knows  that  his  mother  is  making 
coff(‘e  in  the  back  room  of  the  restau- 
rant, where,  night  after  night,  lie  falls 
asleep  on  her  broad  bosom.  But  the 
fame  of  his  strength  has  Ix^en  spr(*ad 
abroad;  so  the  idlers  and  gamc'^ters  liail 


him  from  the  tables,  and  he  turns  to 
regard  th(‘m  through  sleepy,  half-chased  > 
eyes. 

“It  is  Bachid,  the  son  of  Yusef! 
flighty  One!” 

“Ho!”  erics  Yused’,  witli  a broad  smile 
of  aff(‘ction.  “ Show  thy  stnaigth,  little 
one.  Come,  lift  the  chair  to  the  table.'’ 

“ It  is  too  great  a task,  Yusef,’'  says 
one.  “ The  child  is  sleepy.  Let  him  go 
to  his  mother.’' 

“Up,  now!"  says  the  father.  “Up 
with  the  chair,  O Bachid!” 

So  Bachid  winds  his  fat  little  arms 
about  tlie  legs  of  the  chair  and  plants 
his  feet  firmly  on  the  floor.  The  cards 
and  dice  and  chessmen  are  forgotten,  and 
all  tlie  play(‘rs  gathcT  at  the  table  to 
watch  the  little  Mighty  One  perform  the 
feat  of  strength.  Bachid  lifts  and 
strains,  and  staggers  under  the  weight; 
but  he  gains  a new  hold  and  lifts  again, 
while  the  clamor  of  encouragement  in- 
spires him — lifts  until  his  l(‘gs  shake, 
his  eyes  bulge,  and  the  r(‘d  blood  shows 
through  the  grime  on  his  face.  Then 
his  legs  fail,  like  overweighted  pillars, 
and  he  falls  flat,  with  the  unmanage- 
able burden  on  top  of  him;  but  he  is 
lifted  to  his  feet,  and  grasps  the  chair 
with  new  determination.  Up  with  it! 
There  are  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  lifts, 
l)ushes,  staggers,  and  sympathetic  hands 
are  stretched  out  to  help,  but  the  father 
waves  the  aid  away,  l^p  goes  the  chair — 
up — up ! Over  it  goes ! It  is  on  the 
table.  The  little  Mighty  One  bows  to 
the  cheers  of  the  people  as  his  father, 
Salim  Yusef  the  athlete,  has  taught  him. 

“ He  is  indeed  a mighty  child,’’  they  say. 

Then  Bachid  spies  his  mother  peek- 
ing through  the  curtains  in  the  rear. 
He  runs  to  her,  and  he  is  caught  up  and 
kissed,  and  his  head  is  soon  cuddled  in 
the  soft  j)la(‘e  it  knows  so  well.  . . . And 
now,  while  the  Mighty  One  is  falling 
asleep  and  a droning  song  drifts  from 
within  in  the  intervals  of  silence,  Na- 
g(M*b  the  Intelligent,  Abo-Shofi’s  son, 
quits  his  play  in  the  street,  two  blocks 
down,  wIkm-o  tlie  more  important  people 
live.  He  climbs  the  stair  to  the  top 
floor  of  the  t(‘nem(‘nt,  running  swiftly 
through  the  shadowy  halls,  lest  the  evil 
genii,  of  whom  Afifah  tells,  should 
catch  him  unawares.  Within,  he  finds 
his  fatluT,  tlie  merchant,  talking  most 
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boon  a Cadi  more  wise  or  more  merci- 
ful, as  his  judg’ments  make  known  and 
the  tongues  of  all  men  proclaim.  Once 
upon  a time,  when  the  Cadi  was  old, 
tliere  came  before  him  two  men,  desir- 
ing a judgment  to  be  delivered  between 
them.  ‘ Seven  years  ago,  O Cadi,’  said 
the  first,  ‘I  went  hence  upon  a far 
journey,  entrusting  my  fortune  to  the 
keeping  of  this  false  friend,  by  whom  I 
have  be<?n  cruelly  robbed,  for  now,  with 
his  own  lips,  he  has  denied  the  trust.’ 
‘ It  is  even  so,  O wise  Cadi,’  said  the 
false  friend,  ‘ that  I deny  the  trust ; for 
T have  received  no  money  from  this  man.’ 
Then  the  Cadi  turned  to  the  trav'^ller, 
saying,  ‘ Is  the  place  where  you  gave 
the  money  to  this  friend  known  to  you?’ 
VEven  so,’  was  the  answer;  ‘it  is  well 
known  to  me.’  And  the  Cadi  said,  ‘ Go 
to  that  place,  and  when  you  have  re- 
flected, return  hither.’  Thereupon  the 
traveller  departed,  and  when  they  had 
waited  long  for  his  return  the  Cadi  said 
to  the  false  friend,  ‘ Has  he  had  time 
to  go  and  come?’  Then  said  the  false 
friend,  being  an  unwary  man,  ‘ No,  O 
Cadi!  The  tree  whereunder  he  gave  me 
the  money  is  far  off.’  * O false  friend,’ 
cried  the  wise  Cadi  of  A1  Busra,  ‘ thou 
hast  betrayed  even  thyself!’  Where- 
upon he  delivered  judgment  against 
him.” 

“He  was  a damn  wise  Cadi,”  says  Na- 
geeb,  who  knows  the  English  of  the 
streets.  “ And  now  I am  sleepy.  Peace 
be  with  you,  O Afifah !” 

“And  with  thee.  Little  One,”  she  an- 
swers softly. 

So  Nageeb  falls  asleep. 

Now,  when  the  Society  for  Peace  was 
assembled  to  deliver  judgment  between 
Salim  Shazi,  the  rich  importer,  and  an 
editor  whom  he  had  insulted,  Yusef 
(lahan,  who  loves  money,  presented  the 
defence  of  the  Rich  One.  There  was  a 
ring  upon  the  finger  of  Gahan,  and  a 
shiny  silk  hat  was  beside  his  chair;  so 
the  people  gave  heed  to  the  words  which 
fell  from  his  curling  lips,  saying: 

“I.»et  us  listen  to  Yusef  Gahan.  Mark 
the  flash  of  the  ring!  Surely  he  is  a 
great  speaker.” 

But  the  words  of  Gahan  were  ill 
chosen  and  empty;  nor  was  there  music 
in  his  voice  or  graoe  in  any  gesture. 
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Nevertheless  his  face  expressed  a grand 
disdain;  and  the  great  ring  flashed,  and 
his  shoes  were  of  patent-leather,  and  the 
silk  hat  was  in  the  sight  of  all. 

“ Surely,”  said  the  listeners,  “ the 
Rich  One  has  the  right  of  the  dispute. 
Else  so  great  a man  would  not  speak  in 
his  favor.” 

Now,  when  Yusef  Gahan  sat  down, 
Ilalil  the  poet,  who  is  a learned  man, 
stepped  from  the  shadows  in  the  rear. 
There  was  no  ring  upon  his  finger,  and 
his  clothes  were  shabby  and  shapel(*ss, 
from  the  collar  of  his  old  coat  to  the 
worn  shoes  which  covered  his  feet.  TIis 
posture  was  humble;  but  there  was  a fine 
light  in  his  eyes,  and  the  quiver  of  con- 
tempt at  his  nostrils. 

“ He  speaks  for  the  editor,”  said  the 
one  to  the  other.  “ He  is  a wise  man 
and  a great  orator.” 

There  was  a commotion  in  the  rear 
of  the  hall,  where  the  hired  friends  of 
the  Rich  One  raised  a clamor  against  the 
Man  of  Learning. 

“Who  is  this  person?”  said  Yusef 
Gahan;  though,  to  be  sure,  all  men  knew 
the  poet  and  his  works. 

“ Let  us  not  hear  him ! Let  the  pig 
take  himself  away  to  his  pen!”  cried  the 
men  whom  the  Rich  One  had  paid. 

“ He  is  a beggar,”  said  Gahan.  “ By 
what  right  does  he  speak  here?” 

Then  the  poet  raised  his  hand;  and  so 
splendid  was  his  indignation  that  a hush 
fell  upon  all  the  people.  He  pointed  his 
finger  at  Yusef  Gahan,  and  his  eyes 
w^ere  blazing,  and  the  outstretched  arm 
was  shaking.  Thus  he  stood,  until  the 
hush  became  a silence  deep  and  strained. 

“ Know,  O Yusef  Gahan,”  he  began,  in 
a low,  thrilling  voice — for  he  was  a prac- 
tised orator, — “ that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  riches.  There  is  a riches  of  money, 
O Gahan,  and  there  is  a riches  of  know- 
ledge. The  one  is  yours ; the  otlier — 
mine!”  Again  a pause,  until  the  si- 
lence filled  the  uttermost  comers;  then 
the  poet  flashed  about,  crying  to  the 
people:  “Knowledge  is  greater  than 
money!  Choose,  O Syrians,  between  the 
oppression  of  the  one  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  other!” 

“Let  us  hear  the  words  of  Wisdom!” 
they  shouted.  “ Delight  us  with  the 
voice  of  Learning!” 

So  it  came  about  that  Salim  Shazi, 
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the  importer,  was  adjudged  guilty  of  the 
insult,  though  he  was  rich ; for  the  people 
of  those  tenements  respect  knowledge 
more  than  money. 

“ He  is  a great  orator,”  said  the  peo- 
ple, of  the  poet;  and  the  poet  was  content 
with  the  reward. 

From  day  to  day  the  editor  had  pub- 
lished instalments  of  the  great  love- 
story,  writing  as  he  had  need,  and  think- 
ing not  at  all  of  the  time  beyond.  From 
night  to  night  the  people  waited  for 
the  paper  in  the  restaurants,  that  they 
might  ease  their  suspense  by  reading 
the  day’s  measure  of  the  story.  The 
quarter  was  intent  upon  it;  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  and  in  the  cities 
of  Egypt,  where  the  paper  has  a large 
circulation,,  it  was  a matter  of  talk;  the 
young  men  and  maids  were  wrought  to 
a high  point  of  excitement;  the  story 
was  more  interesting  than  the  news  of 
the  latest  outrage  at  Damascus  or  the 
longest,  boldest  editorial  against  the 
Sultan ; wherever  the  old  editor  went 
was  importuned  to  make  known 
the  outcome. 

“Patience,”  said  he.  “It  will  come 
in  good  time.” 

At  last  came  a climax.  The  situation 
of  Haleema  and  the  Ameer,  true  lovers 
both,  was  desperate  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  a breathless  moment.  They  had  fled 
the  wrath  of  Haleema’s  mighty  father; 
they  had  taken  ship  at  Beirut,  but  a 
great  storm  had  driven  the  ship  for  three 
days,  and  no  man  knew  what  fate  im- 
pended. Then  a shock  and  crash!  The 
ship  has  struck  a rock.  It  is  deep  night, 
and  beyond,  far  off,  the  gleam  of  break- 
ers shows  in  the  darkness.  The  Ameer 
s€‘eks  the  rescue  of  Haleema.  Alas  1 
she  is  not  to  be  found.  He  leaps  into 
the  sea  to  continue  the  search.  His 
reward  is  immediate.  He  perceives  Ha- 
leema clinging  to  a spar  and  drifting 
toward  the  breakers.  She  beseeches  him 
to  save  her,  or  to  die  with  her.  But  the 
waves  are  high,  and  his  strength,  great 


as  it  is,  is  failing.  Whereupon  the  day’s 
instalment  came  to  an  end. 

“Did  the  Ameer  save  his  love?  Did 
the  hero  die  with  his  beloved?”  the  read- 
ers asked  one  another. 

• On  the  next  morning  the  proprietor 
of  the  newspaper  appeared  in  the  office 
where  the  editor  was  about  to  set  down 
the  answer  to  this  perplexing  question. 

“ Ha !”  said  the  proprietor,  with  a 
great  frown,  pointing  to  an  editorial  in 
the  issue  of  the  day  before,  “the  Sultan 
is  not  such  a bad  man.  You  had  better 
leave  him  alone.  Write  no  more  against 
him.”  But  the  opportunity  to  write  for 
Liberty  was  all  that  gave  the  editor  a 
joy  in  life;  so  he  said,  that  he  would 
write  as  he  willed,  or  not  at  all.  It 
may  be  that  the  Turkish  consul  had  had 
dealings  with  the  proprietor,  or  that  the 
proprietor  had  set  his  heart  upon  ob- 
taining some  small  order  from  the  hands 
of  the  Sultan;  at  any  rate,  he  was  ob- 
durate. So  the  editor  took  up  his  hat 
and  left  the  office;  and  when  the  paper 
was  thrown  on  the  restaurant  tables  that 
evening  there  was  no  instalment  of  the 
great  love-story. 

“ Did  the  Ameer  die  with  his  beloved  ?” 
they  asked  the  editor,  when  he  came  down 
the  street. 

“ The  story  is  ended,”  said  the  editor. 
“ There  will  be  no  more  of  it.” 

“ But  tell  us ! Did  he  die  with  his 
beloved  ?” 

They  pleaded,  reviled,  demanded;  but 
it  was  to  no  purpose,  for  the  lips  of  the 
editor  were  sealed  to  them. 

“ Why  not  tell  them  ?”  said  I,  when 
we  were  sitting  at  the  coffee-table. 

“ I do  not  know  the  answer  myself,” 
said  he. 

Then  he  chuckled  for  a long  time. 

Of  such  are  the  Syrians.  It  may  be 
that  the  little  stories  here  set  down  will 
be  like  little  windows  through  which 
you  may  catch  a glimpse  of  the  lives 
they  live  in  this  land,  which  they  call 
the  Land  of  Liberty. 
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Milady 

BY  RUTH  McENERY  STUART 


IT  began  the  day  she  was  born.  In 
fact,  the  old  yellow  woman  Granny 
Fetchem,’’  when  dressing  her  for  the 
first  time,  was  heard  to  exclaim  from  her 
mouthful  of  pins: 

“Look  out,  Milady!  Look  out  how 
you  h^ist  dem  proud  eyebrows  at  me — 
’fo^  you  heah  fifteen  minutes!” 

Then,  an  hour  later,  while  she  lifted 
the  little  one,  sound  asleep,  from  the  safe 
edge  of  her  short  lap  and  laid  her  under 
the  patchwork  beside  her  mother,  she 
whispered : “ Lucindy  honey,  dis  is  de 
purties’  gal  chile  you  gdt,  but  look  out 
for  ^er.  Fus  thing  you  know,  you^ll  be 
takin’  orders  f’om  dis  chile.  She  ’sputed 
my  will  three  times  ’fo^  I could  git  ’er 
dressed,  an’  got  ’er  way  every  time,  too. 
Jes  look  at  ’er  now,  sleepin’  wid  ’er 
little  fus  finger  p’inted  up  agin’  ’er 
cheek,  same  as  a white  mistus.  She’s  a 
beauty,  but  ricollec’  what  I say:  look  out 
for  Milady!  She’ll  lead  you  a dance!” 

So,  pending  a later  decision,  they  be- 
gan calling  her  Milady. 

Milady  was  scarce  six  months  old 
when  she  exhibited  a marked  distaste 
for  dirt — a most  interesting  and  abnor- 
mal trait.  She  would  often  make  a wry 
face  and  hold  up  her  shapely  wee  hands 
to  be  washed  under  provocation  so  slight 
as  to  be  resented  by  the  practical  mother. 

As  a toddler,  she  loved  the  feeling  of 
shoes  on  her  tender  feet,  and  by  the  time 
she  was  six,  fans  and  parasols  were  her 
especial  delight,  and  she  was  never  known 
to  injure  any  of  the  fragile  things  she 
so  enjoyed. 

A ruffled  gown  quite  changed  her  gait 
as  she  walked  to  church;  and,  indeed,  she 
knew  this  quite  well,  for  when  she  and  her 
companions  played  together  in  the  bam, 
she  often  “ played  lady  ” by  strutting  be- 
fore them  with  various  steps  which  she 
would  name  in  this  way: 

“ Dis  heah’s  my  bo’quet-frock  walk !”  or, 
“Watch  my  pa’sol  gait!”  or, 

“ Now  see  me  work  my  fan  1”  All  done 


empty-handed,  of  course.  The  “ bo’quet 
frock  ” she  had  evolved  entirely  from  her 
imagination,  and  she  had  never  owned 
either  fan  or  parasol  in  her  life. 

Her  piece  de  resistance  was  a perform- 
ance combining  all  these  features,  and 
in  this  she  would  step  out  before  her  au- 
dience— ^generally  barefoot  and  ragged — 
and,  with  a bow,  announce  herself  thus: 

“ Now  you  see  me  standin’  up  in  my 
bo’quet  frock — now  watch  whilst  I h’ist 
my  pa’sol — an’  work  my  open-an’-shet 
fan — an’  lead  a little  poodle-dog  like  Miss 
Ge’ldine’s  by  dis  ribbin — an’  dey’s  a little 
nigger  gal  jes  like  me  walkin’  behind 
myself  to  wait  on  me.” 

Then  she  would  start  oflF,  and  with  re- 
markable pantomimic  art  go  through  the 
performance,  even  to  stopping  occasion- 
ally to  call  over  her  shoulder  to  the  little 
darky  behind  to  pick  up  her  fan  or  to 
relieve  her  of  the  dog. 

When  she  was  old  enough  to  go  to 
school.  Milady  continued  to  develop  along 
characteristic  lines.  In  her  early  spell- 
ing days,  while  her  class  was  obediently 
satisfied  to  spend  long  hours  over  such 
words  as  cat,  rat,  bat,  and  hog,  dog, 
frog,  she  very  soon  protested : 

“ Please,  ma’am,  I wants  to  spell  some- 
’h’n’  I likes,  please,  ma’am!  I gits  tired 
o’  all  deze  varmints — frogs  an’  rats  an’ 
bats — I’m  skeered  of  ’em!” 

And  when  the  teacher,  much  amused, 
asked  what  she  would  like  to  spell,  she 
replied  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
even  batting  her  eyes  with  pleased  excite- 
ment: 

“ Angel  chorus — an’  heavenly  mansions 
— or  farewell  forever — or,  maybe,  sky- 
blue  eyes  an’  curly  hair.” 

But  finally  a day  of  happiness  arrived. 
Milady,  studying  her  lesson  in  the  cabin 
door,  suddenly  jumped  up,  and  running 
to  the  hedge,  cut  a wild  rose,  and  putting 
it  into  a tomato-can,  set  it  up  in  the  win- 
dow, and  all  the  long  afternoon  she  sang 
to  it.  It  is  true  she  sang  only  a Spelling- 
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from  which  at  will  she  would  select  a 
si  riffle  flower,  which  she  threw  to  him 
whom  she  thus  selected  as  her  partner. 

The  garland  served  for  the  expression 
of  a thousand  winsome  coquetries,  and 
when  every  other  use  of  it  was  exhaust- 
ed, she  would  skip  it  as  a rope;  then, 
grasping  both  ends  together,  she  would 
throw  it  into  a loop,  through  which  she 
nimbly  passed. 

It  was  a fascinating  performance,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  in  full  flower  just 
at  the  time  when  sinners  were  falling 
thickest  under  gospel  fire,  a stone’s-throw 
away,  caused  great  solicitude  among  the 
brethren.  Milady  had  always  been  a fa- 
vorite with  the  ministers  who  had  come  to 
the  plantation  to  preach,  for  from  her 
early  youth  she  had  been  the  family  show- 
piece, and  she  was  ever  pleasing. 

“ I kin  talk  a-plenty,”  Lucindy  would 
say,  deprecatingly.  “ But  seem  like  I 
ain’t  nuver  is  had  time  to  learn  how  to 
converse/*  Then,  begging  her  guest  to 
‘‘  excuse  her  back,”  she  would  step  to  the 
<loor  and  call: 

‘‘  Mi-Ia-day ! Whar  Milady  ?” 

And  the  girl,  slender,  modest,  beautiful, 
would  come  slowly  in,  filling  all  space 
with  a matchless  grace  of  youth  and  sim- 
I>le  being.  Her  words  were  few,  but  how 
refined  her  Ah,  indeed !”  or,  I cer- 
t’n’y  is  surprised,”  or,  “ Dat’s  perfectly 
discredible.” 

There  is  a show  member  in  most  fami- 
lies, one  who,  figuratively  perhaps,  but 
none  the  less  truly,  wears  the  roses  and 

converses  ” while  the  others  do  the  plain 
talking  in  working  garbs. 

All  through  the  revival  the  church  had 
kept  a disapproving  eye  upon  the  leader 
of  the  opposition,  and  if  the  presiding 
bishoj) — ’Piphany  Paul  by  name,  a splen- 
did bachelor  fellow  from  Avoyelles — had 
not  sought  Milady  for  peraonal  appeal, 
it  was  not  for  want  of  concern. 

Certainly  he  had  not  failed  to  observe 
her  out  of  the  comer  of  his  eye  as  she 
sat  in  her  roses  among  the  boys  and  girls 
where  waving  fans  were  thickest,  near 
the  door,  but,  although  he  had  bravely 
hurled  invective  in  her  direction,  he  had 
personally  kept  his  distance.  Now,  for 
the  sole  reason  that  he  had  kept  away. 
Milady  would  have  had  him  come,  if 
only  to  warn  her  of  the  error  of  her  ways. 

No  man  had  ever  passed  her  by  in  this 


fashion  before.  And  as  for  ’Piphany 
Paul,  it  is  likely  that  no  woman  had  pre- 
viously so  defied  him. 

If  he  had  kept  her  figure  in  sight  more 
than  once  as  he  walked  behind  her  down 
the  road,  if,  screened  by  the  Cherokee 
hedge,  he  had  passed  her  cabin  in  the 
early  mornings,  honestly  seeking  disen- 
chantment, none  but  himself  knew  it — 
himself  and  God. 

So  the  revival  went  forward  at  one  end 
of  the  plantation,  and  at  the  other  Milady 
kept  on  dancing. 

As  is  often  the  case  with  those  who  sit 
in  judgment,  the  ministers  who  most  op- 
posed the  dance  had  never  seen  it — that 
is,  in  its  present  malignant  form, — and  so 
when  one  of  their  number  proposed,  at 
the  close  of  a meeting,  that  they  should 
repair  in  a body  to  the  clearing  where 
Milady  was  announced  to  lead  off  in  the 
rose  figures,  that  they  might  be  more  in- 
telligent in  their  denunciations,  even  the 
usually  resourceful  bishop  could  find  no 
word  against  it.  There  were  five  preach- 
ers, all  told,  and  as  they  approached  the 
dancing  - green  they  separated  to  avoid 
notice,  mingling  as  they  could  with  the 
crowds  who  sat  or  stood  in  groups  on  the 
border — all  but  the  bishop,  whose  timidity 
kept  him  in  partial  hiding  behind  the  un- 
certain screen  of  the  sparse  fringes  of  a 
row  of  weeping-willows  which  flanked  the 
ground  on  one  side. 

The  dance  had  not  yet  begun,  but  the 
musicians  were  ‘‘  tuning  up,”  a signal  to 
be  ready,  at  which  everybody,  even  the 
dancers,  excepting  Milady,  found  seats 
among  the  spectators. 

Expectancy  thus  invited,  the  music 
began  — a slight  staccato  picked  upon 
strings,  so  exactly  suggestive  of  the  mea- 
sured trip  with  which  the  girl  in  all  her 
roses  stepped  upon  the  grass  that  it  al- 
most seemed  to  lift  her  and  bring  her  in. 

The  dancing-space  lay  in  front  of  a 
dense  thicket,  and  one  of  Milady’s  tricks 
was  to  appear , unexpectedly  each  time 
from  different  parts  of  its  solid  wall  of 
green.  As  she  came  out  to-day  from  the 
very  centre,  dangling  her  wreath  limply 
before  her  as  a rope,  and  with  her  face 
slightly  lifted,  there  was  an  ineffable  qual- 
ity about  the  girl  that  was  most  disarm- 
ing. Her  light  rhythmic  step  was  scarcely 
a dance,  and  surely  in  her  childish  face 
there  was  no  trace  of  self-consciousness. 
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treating  to  soft  drinks,  it  was  with  lag- 
ging interest,  for  even  personal  romances 
can  wait  in  view  of  a prospective  cause 
relehre,  and  when  the  bishop  and  Milady 
were  seen  to  stroll  away  in  the  direction 
of  the  river-bank,  and  to  sit  down  in  the 
shade  of  an  oak,  curious  eyes  followed 
them,  and  it  very  soon  seemed  more  fun 
to  walk  in  their  direction,  however  indi- 
rectly, than  even  to  dance  or  find  their 
own  shaded  retreats. 

It  was  most  exciting  to  observe  that 
they  sat  close  together,  and  that  the 
bishop  took  her  fan  quite  as  another 
might  have  done — and  that  he  fanned 
her  even  though  a fine  breeze  stirred  the 
garlands  of  Spanish  moss  which  trailed 
about  them. 

The  sun  went  under  and  the  moon  came 
out,  and  still  they  sat  and  talked,  and 
when  finally  the  good  man  escorted  her  to 
her  father’s  door,  he  was  seen  to  stop  and 
to  pay  his  respects  to  the  family,  as  it  was 
fitting  that  he  should  do. 

Early  the  next  day  the  two  went  to 
walk  again,  and,  as  Lucindy,  who  stood 
in  the  door  dressed  for  callers,  proudly 
explained,  “ to  converse.” 

Seven  plantations  were  looking  on,  and 
excitement  ran  pretty  high  by  the  after- 
noon hour  when  the  bishop  was  obliged 
either  to  keep  his  appointment  or  to  repu- 
diate it.  Of  course  the  chapel  was  over- 
crowded. Even  the  dancing  contingent, 
generally  out  in  couples  during  this  ser- 
vice on  Sunday  afternoons,  was  there  in 
a body.  The  bishop  was  the  last  of  the 
preachers  to  arrive,  and  when  he  walked 
in  late  with  Milady  on  his  arm,  and  in 
his  finest  ministerial  form  led  her  to  a 
pew  which  was  suspiciously  near  the 
mourners’  territory,  the  case  instantly 
look  on  new  color:  Perhaps,  after  all, 
the  man  of  God  had  been  working  in 
the  interest  of  her  soul — 

Bishops  are  perhaps  of  all  men  the 
most  forgivable,  in  any  imaginable  cir- 
cumstances, and  when  one  is  handsome 
and  single — 

When  the  good  man  stepped  up  and 
seated  himself  behind  the  pulpit,  and 
decorously  bent  his  head  for  silent  prayer, 
a large  number  of  his  people,  long  ago 
stooped  in  devotion  to  him,  were  ready  to 
swing  to  his  defence. 

Fortunately  for  the  situation,  the  bro- 
ther who  had  been  appointed  to  open  the 


service  was  he  who  had  turned  his  back 
upon  the  tempter,  and  thus  escaped  un- 
sullied, so  that  he  was  able  to  raise  his 
voice  now  without  deprecation  or  quaver. 

Milady’s  modest  deportment  during  this 
initial  service  was  so  impressive  as  to 
strengthen  the  bishop’s  cause. 

’Piphany  Paul  never  looked  more  sol- 
emn in  his  life,  never  more  serenely 
and  yet  reverently  sure  of  himself  than 
when,  his  hour  having  at  length  ar- 
rived, he  came  forward,  and  laying  his 
folded  hands  upon  the  open  Bible,  be- 
gan to  speak. 

Befo’  de  sermon  dis  evenin’,”  he  said, 
“ I wishes  to  give  out  a few  notices, 
an’  befo’  I ’nounces  de  notices  I craves 
to  say  a word  to  my  people,  which  I pray 
’em  to  carry  to  de  Lord  in  prayer.” 

This  was  fine.  It  sniffed  of  ajwlogy. 
The  silence  which  already  existed  was 
almost  disturbed  by  a suffocating  still- 
ness which  followed  these  words.  The 
bishop  was  a man  of  long  and  eloquent 
pauses,  and  when  he  had  held  the  still- 
ness in  hand,  as  it  were,  to  his  need, 
he  finally  added: 

‘‘  De  last  ’nouncement  on  my  list  is  de 
one  I’m  gwine  to  read  first.  An’  dis 
’nouncement  is  a double  ’nouncement. 

First,  it  is  dat  Miss  Milady  Smiley,  a 
child  born  an’  riz  right  heah  ’mongst  de 
brethren,  is  consented  for  me  to  ’nounce 
out  dat  she  is  on  de  waitin’  list  for  grace. 
I been  wrestlin’  wid  de  Spirit  all  night  in 
prayer  for  her  soul,  an’  on’y  dis  mornin’ 
is  she  come  th’ough  enough  to  say  de 
word.  But  she  don’t  want  to  be  cramped 
nor  hurried.  She  craves  to  enter  de 
waitin’  list  as  a seeker,  but  she  wants 
to  seek  in  secret  for  a little  while. 

‘‘An’  now,  de  second  part  is  dis: 

“ I’m  proud,  by  de  grace  o’  Gord,  to 
’nounce  out  to  you  dat  dis  same  yo’ng 
lady  is  my  ingaged,  pledged,  ’fianced- 
together  bride-elccded.” 

Then  closing  his  eyes  while  he  lifted 
his  arms,  he  said, 

“ Let  us  pray.” 

Even  though  a sea  of  heads  seemed  to 
bend  at  once,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  a 
moment  for  order,  before  he  began  in  a 
low  tone  to  say  “ Our  Father — ” And 
when  this  was  done — and  before  the  end 
was  reached  the  congregation  followed 
as  with  a single  voice — it  seemed  best  to 
let  it  go  at  that,  with  a solemn  “ Amen.” 
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distinctions  of  class.  It  was  a transplant-  until  quite  the  end  of  the  Diitcli  clonii rul- 
ing? of  feudalism  to  America — and  feudaU  tion  of  New  Nctherland.  Execrable  a<i- 
isin  <lid  nut  thrive  in  American  soil,  niinist ration  in  Holland  led  to  execrable 
Actually,  the  patruonships  were  bagged  executive  management  in  the  colony. 
I)y  an  inside  ring  of  the  Company’s  (li-  Excepting  May  (lb24)  and  AVrhulst 
rcetors^ — the  practical  vahie  of  being  on  (1»V25),  who  were  little  more  than  factors, 
the  ground -floor  was  undcTstood  in  those  the  nien  s<‘nt  out  as  governors  (the  official 
days  quite  us  well  as  we  understand  it  title  was  Direciur-General ) wretchedly 
now— and  the  outcome  of  that  intrinsicaU  neglected  or  absolutely  betrayed  the  in- 
ly had  policy  bred  evil  in  two  ways.  It  terests  which  they  wm'o  sworn  to  serve, 
created  dissension  in  the  management  of  Kieft  was  an  easy  first  in 

the  Company's  affairs  at  home  by  array-  that  bad  lot.  He  was  an  ex-bankrupt, 
irig  inside  private  inlcTcsts  against  the  whose  bankruptcy  bad  been  of  such  sort 
eoinmoii  interests  of  the  shareholders  at  that  his  portrait  had  been  hung  uji  on 
large;  and  in  tlie  eqluny  the  same  private  the  towti  gallows.  Against  him,  unrefu- 
interests  were  arraye«l  against  the  com-  ted,  stood  the  pleasing  charge  of  having 
nion  interests  of  the  le>s  favored  eolonist.s.  embezzled  ransom  - money  intrusted  to 
Later,  the  supply  of  arms  wdiich  the  sav-  him  to  rescue  Christian  captives  held 
ages  obtaine<l  from  the  patroon  trading-  by  the  Turks*  His  evil  work  in  New 
po.sts~but  l>y  no  means  only  from  those.  Netherland  enlnnmited  iri  his  provoca- 
Sources;  trading  guiis  for  j>eltriee^  was  tion — by  a horrid  and  utterly  inexeus- 
so  profitahle  an  illegMl  transaction  that  aide  riiassaere  of  savagins— of  the  terrible 
everybody  was  keen  to  have  a hand  in  it  Indian  war  cd‘  IfidiH  which  brought  the 
— hv{  on  directly  to  the  horrors  of  the  colony  to  the  very  viu'gc*  of  ruin,  and 
Indian  wars.  whicdi  aroused  so  violent  an  outery 

II  agaiiisi  him  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 

In  a word,  atrociously  bad  government  nists  that  he  was  recalled.  In  a way, 
was  the  rule  almost  from  the  beginning  justice  was  served  out  to  him:  be  wx'nt 
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It  n^us  fiievitably.  But  the  commuhit^^  With  we  scrap  .al  nneteiit  ■■  Hstary 
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wherein  the  humanity  still  is  fresh  and 
strong  I am  justified  in  dealing:  the  fa- 
mous case  of  the  ship  Eendracht — driven 
by  stress  of  weather  into  Plymouth  in 
the  year  1632,  and  there  seized  by  the 
English  port  authorities  (I  quote  the 
Dutch  version  of  the  matter)  “ on  an  un- 
true representation  that  the  Peltries  were 
bought  within  the  jurisdiction  or  district 
belonging  to  his  majesty  of  Great  Brit- 
ain/' Over  that  seizure  there  was  a diplo- 
matic squabble  between  Holland  and  Eng- 
land that  went  on  for  years — and  the 
whole  of  it,  I am  persuaded,  was  the  out- 
come of  a love-affair ! According  to  a let- 
ter sent  by  the  States-General  to  their 
ambassador  in  England,  the  Eendracht 
was  seized  on  false  information  of  the 
Provost  of  said  ship  . . . and  of  the 
Pilot  who,  in  opposition  to  the  Director 
and  Skipper,  being  on  shore  got  married.” 
There  is  the  crux  of  it,  I am  sure.  But 
for  the  pilot’s  impetuously  inopportune 
determination  to  wed  the  widow  (I  am 
quite  certain  that  she  was  a widow,  be- 
cause of  the  eagerness  of  it  all)  he  very 
probably  could  have  taken  the  Eendracht 
out  of  Plymouth  harbor  and  safe  away 
to  sea.  Being  ordered,  no  doubt,  to  do 
that  very  thing — and  the  widow  ashore 
waiting  for  him! — ^he  and  his  friend  the 
provost  laid  the  ‘‘  untrue  representation  ” 
which  led  on  to  those  years  of  diplomatic 
blustering:  but  which  also  led  to  the  de- 
tention of  the  ship  at  Plymouth  until 
he  was  safe  wed  to  his  bouncing  bride ! 

After  all,  what  mattered  it  if  Holland 
and  England  were  embroiled  by  that 
brave  pilot’s  hot  - hearted  indiscretion  ? 
Every  man  thinks  first  of  his  own  happi- 
ness; aqd  in  love-affairs — it  has  been  so 
from  the  world’s  beginning — ^he  thinks  of 
nothing  else.  I wish  that  we  had  the 
end  of  the  story.  Let  us  hope  that  his 
widow  repaid  him  for  his  gallant  de- 
fiance, for  her  sweet  sake,  of  the  orders 
of  captains  and  directors,  and  that  it 
turned  out  well  — that  sailor  wedding 
which  shook  two  great  states  to  their 
foundations  nearly  three  centuries  ago! 
In  all  seriousness,  I am  justified  in  re- 
calling here  that  only  half-told  and  long- 
forgotten  idyl.  It  had  its  place,  the  love- 
making  of  that  precipitate  pilot,  among 
the  causes  which  in  time’s  fulness  changed 
New  Netherland  and  New  Amsterdam 
into  the  State  and  city  of  New  York. 


Ill 

Under  the  spur  of  the  remonstrances  ’’ 
— there  were  many  of  them — sent  home 
by  the  colonists,  the  States-General  did 
make  some  effort  to  deal  with  New  Neth- 
erland on  lines  of  equity.  An  official  in- 
quiry was  made  into  the  affairs  of  the 
West  India  Company  in  the  year  1638 
that  resulted  in  checking  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  colonial  abuses;  and  that 
also  led  to  the  promulgation  (1640)  of  a 
new  charter  of  Liberties  and  Exemp- 
tions which  materially  added  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  colony,  and  increased  the 
comfort  of  the  colonists,  by  relaxing 
the  regulations  under  which  trade  was 
conducted  and  by  easing  the  conditions 
under  which  the  people  lived. 

Kieft,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  gave  ef- 
fect to  this  liberal  policy  in  so  liberal  a 
spirit  that  the  three  ensuing  years — until 
almost  ruin  came  with  the  Indian  war — 
probably  were  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
time  of  Dutch  rule.  Notably,  he  en- 
couraged English  refugees,  fleeing  from 
religious  persecution  in  New  England,  to 
settle  in  New  Netherland;  and  those  set- 
tlers— maintaining  relations  with  their 
friends  and  kinsfolk — did  much  to  de- 
velop intercolonial  trade.  By  the  year 
1642  the  English  were  so  numerous  in  New 
Amsterdam  that  the  appointment  of  an 
official  interpreter  became  necessary;  and 
that  officer  also  was  required  to  serve  as 
an  intermediary  between  the  Dutch  mer- 
chants and  the  English  shipmasters  who 
broke  the  voyage  between  New  England 
and  the  Virginia  plantations  by  stopping 
here  for  a bit  of  trade. 

It  was  for  the  accommodation  of  such 
wayfarers  that  the  City  Tavern — which 
later  became  the  Stadt  Huys — was  built 
in  the  year  1642;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  built  badly,  as  it  manifested  such  a 
decided  disposition  to  tumble  to  pieces 
in  little  more  than  half  a century  that 
it  was  torn  down.  It  faced  Coenties  Slip: 
where  its  memory  — in  the  admirable 
building  of  Dutch  design  belonging  to  the 
Fire  Department — in  a way  still  is  pre- 
served. I should  be  glad  to  believe  that 
hospitality  was  the  corner-stone  of  that 
nominally  hospitable  edifice;  but  I fancy 
that  in  building  it  some  thought  may 
have  been  taken  of  the  fact  that  trade 
in  a tavern  is  apt  to  turn  in  favor  of  the 
trader  who  has  the  hardest  head — and  it 
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fifty  bouweries  could  be  counted;  and  the  and  the  burden  of  their  complaint,  con- 
whole  province  could  not  furnish,  at  the  stantly  recurred  to,  is  of  his  brutally  dic- 
utmost,  more  than  three  hundred  men  tutorial  methods  and  of  his  coarsely  ar- 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  savages  rogant  pride.  ‘‘  His  manner  in  court,” 
still  were  brooding  over  the  loss  of  six-  they  declare,  “ has  been  ...  to  browbeat, 
teen  hundred  of  their  people.  Disorder  dispute  with,  and  harass  one  of  the 
and  discontent  prevailed  among  the  com-  parties;  not  as  beseemeth  a judge,  but 
monalty;  the  public  revenue  was  in  ar-  as  a zealous  advocate.  This  has  caused 
rear,  and  smuggling  had  almost  ruined  great  discontent  everywhere,  and  has  gone 
legitimate  trade;  conflicting  claims  of  so  far  that  many  dare  not  bring  any  suits 
jurisdiction  were  to  be  settled  with  the  before  the  court  if  they  do  not  stand  well, 
colonial  patroons;  and  jealous  neighbors  or  passably  so,  with  the  Director;  for 
all  around  threatened  the  actual  dismem-  whom  he  opposeth  hath  both  sun  and 
berment  of  the  province.  Protests  had  moon  against  him.  . . He  likewise  fre- 
been  of  no  avail;  and  the  decimated  pop-  quently  submits  his  opinion  in  writing 
« ulation,  which  had  hardly  been  able  to  ...  and  then  his  word  is:  ^Gentlemen, 
protect  itself  against  the  irritated  sav-  this  is  my  opinion,  if  any  one  have  ought 
ages,  could  offer  but  a feeble  resistance  to  to  object  to  it,  let  him  express  it.’  If  any 
the  progress  of  European  encroachment,  one  then,  on  the  instant,  offer  objection 
Under  such  embarrassing  circumstances  . . . his  Honor  bursts  forth,  incontinent- 
the  last  Director-General  of  New  Nether-  ly,  into  a rage  and  makes  such  a to-do  that 
land  began  his  eventful  government.”  it  is  dreadful;  yea,  he  frequently  abuses 
And  to  this  Mr.  Brodhead  might  have  the  Councillors  as  this  and  as  that,  in 
added  in  set  terms  what  he  does  add  foul  language  better  befitting  the  fish- 
virtually  by  his  subsequent  presentment  market  than  the  Council  board;  and  if 
of  facts:  that  Peter  Stuyvesant,  so  far  all  this  be  tolerated,  he  will  not  be  satis- 
from  being  the  man  to  set  a wrong-going  fied  until  he  have  his  way.”  In  regard 
colony  right,  was  precisely  the  man  to  set  to  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  home  gov- 
a right-going  colony  wrong.  emment  his  declaration  is  cited  that 

Irving,  with  his  accustomed  genial  People  may  think  of  appealing  in  my 
warping  of  the  truth,  has  created  so  kind-  time — should  any  one  do  so,  I would  have 
ly  a caricature  of  the  last  of  the  Dutch  him  made  a foot  shorter,  pack  the  pieces 
governors  that  our  disposition  is  to  link  off  to  Holland,  and  let  him  appeal  in  that 
him  with,  almost  to  exalt  him  to  the  level  way.”  And  to  this  the  remonstrants  add- 
of,  the  blessed  Saint  Nicholas — our  city’s  ed  by  way  of  comment:  Oh  cruel  words! 
patron.  Such  association  is  not  justified  What  more  could  a sovereigrn  do  ?” 
by  the  facts,  and  our  good  saint — ^not-  As  the  tone  of  the  complainings  shows, 
withstanding  his  notable  charity  and  there  was  another  side  to  all  this.  Ac- 
humility  — most  reasonably  might  take  cording  to  his  lights  (which  were  few) 
exception  to  it.  In  truth,  Stuyvesant  had  and  within  his  limitations  (which  were 
little  in  common  with  any  respectable  many)  Stuyvesant  was  in  the  way  of  be- 
saint  in  the  calendar;  and  to  come  upon  ing  a reformer:  and  reformers  ever  have 
the  real  man — as  he  is  revealed  in  the  been  painted  blackest  by  those  whom  they 
official  records  of  his  time — is  to  expe-  sought  to  reform.  That  outrageous  little 
rience  the  shock  of  painful  discovery.  colony  needed  a deal  of  reforming  when 
The  remonstrance  presented  by  the  he  took  over  its  government;  and  had  his 
colonists  to  the  States  - General  in  the  mandatory  proclamations  stopped  with 
year  1649,  while  dealing  generally  with  the  one  that  forbade  “ Sabbath-break- 
the  manifold  misfortunes  brought  upon  ing,  brawling,  and  drunkenness,”  he  still 
the  colonists  by  bad  government,  deals  would  have  had  a hornets’  nest  about  his 
particularly  with  the  misdoings  of  the  ears.  Fancy  what  would  have  been  the 
last  Director : who  then  had  been  in  office  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
for  only  two  years  and  a half,  and  who  in  leading  citizens  of  Fort  Leavenworth  had 
that  time  had  succeeded  in  setting  the  any  reforming  person  fired  off  at  them  a 
whole  colony  by  the  ears.  “ His  arrival,”  proclamation  of  that  sort  in  the  old  days 
declared  the  remonstrants,  was  pea-  of  the  Santa  Fe  Trail!  But  Stuyvesant’s 
cocklike, with  great  state  and  pomposity”;  reforms  cut  deeper.  Not  content  with 
voi..  crv'r  — No.  (MM  —72 
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trying  to  reduce  to  decency  the  energetic 
social  customs  of  the  colonists,  he  tried 
also  to  bring  them  up  to  the  line  of  hon- 
est dealing:  and  so  struck  at  their  pock- 
ets as  well  as  at  their  hearts.  He  forbade 
the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  savages:  a most 
profitable  business  in  itself,  and  of  much 
indirect  advantage  to  those  engaged  in  it 
— because  an  intoxicated  savage  obvious- 
ly was  more  desirable  than  a sober  sav- 
age to  bargain  with  for  furs.  He  made 
stringent  regulations  which  checked  the 
profitable  industry  of  smuggling  peltries 
into  New  England,  and  European  goods 
thence  into  New  Netherland.  He  issued 
revolutionary  commands  that  the  frowsy 
and  draggletailed  little  town  should  be 
set  in  order  and  cleansed.  And  on  top  of 
all  this,  farther  to  replenish  the  exhaust- 
ed treasury  of  the  colony,  he  levied  a tax 
upon  liquors  and  wines.  That  was  the 
climax  of  his  offending.  As  the  out- 
raged and  indignant  colonists  themselves 
declared — becomingly  falling  back  upon 
Holy  Writ  for  a strong  enough  simile — 
the  wine  and  liquor  tax  was  ‘Mike  the 
crowning  of  Rehoboam!” 

Lender  such  a government  as  Stuy- 
vesant  gave  to  that  unfortunate  colony 
there  could  be  no  real  improvement  in  its 
affairs.  Even  when  his  attempted  re- 
forms were  sound — and  for  the  most  part 
they  were  sound — the  effect  of  them  was 
weakened,  and  their  realization  was  made 
difficult  or  impossible,  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  applied. 

V 

But  a better  man  than  Stuyvesant — 
while  he  might  have  lost  it  with  more 
dignity — could  not  have  saved  to  Holland 
the  colony  of  New  Netherland.  Forces 
from  within  and  forces  from  without 
were  working  for  its  destruction.  Inter- 
nally, its  affairs  were  administered  with 
incompetence  tempered  with  injustice — 
and  it  owed  its  bad  government  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  but  a by-venture  in  a 
great  scheme  of  combined  money-making 
and  statecraft;  and  to  the  farther  fact 
that  it  was  more  and  more  neglected, 
or  remembered  only  to  be  more  tightly 
squeezed,  as  the  ruinous  end  of  the  West 
India  Company  drew  near.  Externally, 
the  English  constantly  were  pressing 
more  closely  upon  its  borders:  strong  in 
their  determination  to  have  the  whole  of 


it;  and  in  the  mean  time  taking  ik)s- 
session  of  such  scraps  of  it — as  the  east- 
ern end  of  Long  Island  — as  dropped 
loose  of  their  own  accord.  Such  con- 
ditions led  inevitably  to  the  loss  of  that 
which  never  had  been  well  held. 

The  evil  star  of  the  West  India  Com- 
pany was  the  most  conspicuous  among 
the  several  stars  in  their  courses  which 
fought  against  the  Dutch  in  their  strug- 
gle to  hold  fast  to  their  American  col- 
onies. The  condition  of  the  Company 
never  was  sound  financially.  By  heroic 
marauding  it  did  acquire  a vast  sum  of 
money — which  went  as  quickly  as  it  came. 
But  the  Company  absolutely  failed  to 
build  up  in  any  part  of  its  dominions 
a substantial  legitimate  trade  from  which 
it  could  draw  securely  a stable  revenue. 

From  the  year  1630  onward  the  Com- 
pany’s finances  showed,  as  Mr.  Asher 
puts  it,  “ a terribly  constant  downward 
tendency.”  Only  a year  after  it  had 
paid  its  famous  dividend  upon  its  trea- 
sure-ship winnings,  and  out  of  its  re- 
maining surplus  had  lent  600,000  guilders 
to  the  Dutch  government,  it  was  unable 
to  meet  its  running  exi^enses.  Under  its 
charter  it  was  entitled  to  a subsidy;  but 
the  government — ^partly  because  of  lack 
of  funds,  but  more  because  of  the  ad- 
verse action  taken  by  the  dominant  po- 
litical ring — was  slack  in  making  the 
promised  payments  and  the  subsidy  fell 
badly  into  arrear.  Money  from  other 
sources  was  not  forthcoming.  No  colo- 
nial trade  of  importance  had  been  de- 
veloped ; and  the  plan  for  breaking 
Spain’s  line  of  communication  with  her 
colonial  treasure  - houses  had  been  exe- 
cuted so  effectively  that  it  had  reacted 
upon  its  proj(*ctors  after  the  manner  of 
a boomerang;  that  is  to  say,  although  the 
Company  had  to  carry  the  load  of  an 
armed  fleet  created  mainly  to  bag  Spanish 
plate-ships,  the  seas  were  empty  of  plate- 
ships  to  be  bagged. 

Bad  luck  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Company’s  misfortunes,  but  at  the  root 
of  them  was  bad  management.  The 
same  stupidity,  or  worse,  that  was  shown 
in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  our  own 
little  New  Netherland  was  shown  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  conduct  of  the  far 
more  important  affaii*s  in  Brazil.  At  the 
end  of  a long  series  of  quarrels  with  the 
Council,  Count  John  Maurice  resigned 
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lat^r)  had  the  contract  for  supplying  the 
palisades  which  were  intended  to  stand 
off  his  own  countrymen;  but  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  never  stood  off  anything 
more  dangerously  aggressive  than  wan- 
dering cows.  Also,  the  city  watch  was 
strengthened;  and  preparations  for  a 
naval  demonstration  (in  the  event  of  a 
hostile  fleet  appearing  before  the  city) 
were  made  by  ordering  Schipper  Vis- 
scher  to  keep  his  sails  always  ready, 
and  to  have  his  gun  loaded  day  and 
night.”  In  a word,  we  all  were  full  of 
fight  in  that  strenuous  time — but,  mer- 
cifully, carnage  was  averted.  It  takes 
two  armies  to  make  a battle:  and  the 
English  army,  for  which  we  were  wait- 
ing in  so  bloodthirsty  a mood,  discreetly 
remained  at  a safe  distance  from  our 
pugnacious  little  fume  of  a town. 

VI 

Stuyvesant  showed  both  manliness  and 
good  common-sense  in  dealing  with  the 
most  threatening  feature  of  that  really 
volcanic  situation:  the  charge  made  by 
the  New-Englanders  that  he  had  endea- 
vored to  stir  up  against  them  an  Indian 
revolt.  He  met  the  charge  promptly  by 
inviting  the  Commissioners*  to  send  dele- 
gates to  New  Amsterdam  to  investigate 
it — and  when  they  came  he  refuted  it. 
More  than  that,  he  submitted  to  the  dele- 
gates very  reasonable  and  just  proposi- 
tions for  the  regulation  of  intercolonial 
affairs.  In  substance  those  propositions 
were:  1.  Neighborly  friendship,  without 
regard  to  the  hostilities  in  Europe.  2. 
Continuance  of  trade  as  before.  3.  Mu- 
tual justice  against-  fraudulent  debtors. 
4.  A defensive  and  offensive  alliance 
against  common  enemies.  But  the  dele- 
gates refused  to  entertain  his  proposi- 
tions, and  went  back  to  Boston  in  an  un- 
explained but  quite  unmistakable  huff. 
Very  likely  they  had  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  treaties  were  unnecessary — 
since,  without  treaties,  things  were  com- 
ing their  way. 

Moreover,  the  desire  of  the  New-Eng- 
landers to  fight  the  Dutch  w^as  strong. 

* The  colonies  of  New  Plymouth.  Massa- 
chusetts. Connecticut  and  New  Haven  be- 
came confederated.  May  19,  1643,  as  “The 
United  Colonies  of  New  England.”  The 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
federacy was  intrusted  to  a board  consisting 
of  two  commissioners  from  each  colony. 


Patriotism  may  have  been  at  the  root 
of  that  desire,  but  its  more  obvious  mo- 
tive was  a mere  commoflplace  human 
longing  to  lay  hands  on  valuable  Dutch 
property.  Rhode  Island — in  those  years, 
and  for  many  succeeding  years,  the 
abode  of  notoriously  hard  characters — 
even  made  a start  at  a little  war  of 
spoliation  on  its  own  accoimt.  Two  loose 
fish  of  thievish  proclivities,  Dyer  and 
Underhill,  were  granted  a license  by 
that  disreputable  colony  (June  3,  1663) 
to  ‘‘take  all  Dutch  ships  and  vessels  as 
shall  come  into  their  power”;  and  the 
energetic  Thomas  Baxter — fresh  from  his 
]uili sailing  operation  in  Wall  Street,  and 
very  likely  using  the  profits  of  that  opera- 
tion in  fitting  out  his  expedition — also 
got  a predatory  license  from  Rhode  Isl- 
and (“  turned  pirate,”  is  the  way  that 
Mr.  Brodhead  puts  it),  and  made  a 
spirited  looting  cruise  along  the  Sound: 
that  was  ended  by  his  being  “run  in” 
not  by  the  Dutch,  but  by  the  authorities 
of  New  I la  veil. 

Only  the  action  of  Massachusetts  at 
that  juncture  av(‘rted  what  would  have 
been  a most  horrid  little  war  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  English  colonies;  and, 
as  it  was,  the  war  was  escaped  by  a very 
close  shave.  Between  Massachusetts  and 
New  Netherland  there  was  no  such  sharp 
conflict  of  interest  as  there  was  between 
New  Netherland  and  the  nearer-lying 
English  colonies;  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  even  a certain  friendliness  between 
the  two  because  of  the  trade  that  went  on, 
to  their  common  advantage,  between  Bos- 
ton and  New  Amsterdam.  But  I think 
that  what  really  prevented  the  war  was 
Stuyvesant’s  promptness  and  frankness 
in  dealing  with  the  charge  that  he  had 
sought  to  stir  up  an  Indian  revolt.  The 
clearness  of  his  defence,  and  his  straight- 
forward way  in  making  it,  constituted  an 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  right  which  then 
and  always  was  characteristic  of  the 
Massachusetts  colonists. 

The  fact  is  to  be  noted  that  Stuyve- 
sant uniformly  showed  in  what  may  be 
termed  his  foreign  policy  a far  greater 
wisdom  than  he  usually  showed  in  his 
domestic  policy.  His  one  important  ag- 
gressive act — his  reduction  (1655)  of  the 
Swedish  colony  on  the  Delaware,  in  deal- 
ing with  which  Irving  has  quite  outdone 
himself  in  a passage  of  mingled  non- 
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the  taking  of  New  Netherland  by  the 
English  was  not  that  it  was  conquered; 
it  was  that  its  people — in  their  eagerness 
to  escape  from  a government  that  had 
become  intolerable  — almost  welcomed 
their  conquerors. 

VII 

In  the  thick  of  that  troublous  time, 
while  Holland  and  England  were  at  open 
war  and  while  the  threat  of  war  hung 
over  their  dependent  colonies,  the  long- 
cherished  desire  of  New  Amsterdam  to 
become  a city  was  realized.  As  a matter 
of  course,  it  was  not  realized  in  a satis- 
factory way — nothing  was  satisfactory 
to  anybody,  to  state  the  case  broadly,  in 
which  the  West  India  Company  had  a 
hand;  but,  at  least,  on  February  2,  1653, 
the  civic  government  was  established 
which,  in  one  form  or  another,  has  been 
maintained  on  this  island  until  this  pres- 
ent day. 

By  the  terms  of  the  grant,  from  the 
Amsterdam  Chamber,  the  municipal  or- 
ganization of  New  Amsterdam  was  to 
resemble  “as  much  as  possible”  that  of 
the  parent  city  in  Hollaijd;  but,  as  the 
matter  worked  out  in  practice,  the  pos- 
sibilities proved  to  be  so  limited  that  the 
resemblance  was  in  the  nature  of  a cari- 
cature. Stuyvesant  set  up  and  main- 
tained his  right  to  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  city  government — the  burgo- 
masters, schepens,  secretary,  and  schout 
— with  the  natural  result  that  his  author- 
ity continued  to  be  paramount  in  civic 
matters;  and  in  general  he  contrived  to 
make  the  new  order  of  things  very  much 
the  same  as  the  old  order  so  far  as  any 
real  increase  of  liberties  was  concerned. 
In  a word,  as  Mr.  Brodhead  puts  it: 
“ the  ungraceful  concessions  of  the 
grudging  Chamber  were  hampered  by  the 
most  illiberal  interpretiition  which  their 
provincial  representative  could  devise.” 
For  Mr.  Brodhead  — whose  disposition 
toward  the  Director  uniformly  is  kindly 
— those  are  very  strong  words.  But  they 
are  amply  justified  by  the  facts. 

With  a modernity  of  method  that  our 
citizens  of  that  period  resented  more 
keenly  (being  unaccustomed  to  it)  than 
we  resent  it  now,  Stuyvesant  made  out  his 
“ slate  ” ; and  then  put  in  his  own  men  by 
the  simple  process  of  issuing  a proclama- 
tion in  which  they  were  assigned  to  their 


several  offices.  Save  in  our  spasmodic 
lucid  intervals  of  civic  reform,  we  still 
get  by  ways  only  a trifle  more  round- 
about to  just  the  same  practical  results — 
and  philologists,  with  these  early  facts 
available  for  their  study,  will  perceive 
with  pleasure  the  nice  ling^uistic  propriety 
that  there  is  in  our  present  use  of  the 
Dutch  word  “ boss.”  On  the  very  in- 
stant that  this  city  became  a city  the 
political  meaning  of  that  word,  in  effect, 
was  established  and  defined. 

Some  of  the  men  named  on  Stuyve- 
sant’s  “ slate,”  as  is  the  custom  now- 
adays, were  respectable  citizens.  More 
of  them,  still  in  accordance  with  mod- 
ern custom,  were  not.  And  the  most 
important  office  was  given  to  the  worst 
of  them  all.  For  Schout  — an  official 
who,  in  addition  to  presiding  over  the 
Board  of  Burgomasters  and  Schepens, 
performed  duties  which  in  a way  com- 
bined those  of  our  modem  sheriff  and 
district  attorney — Stuyvesant  appointed 
Coraelis  van  Tienhoven,  the  Company's 
fiscal:  and  had  he  searched  through  the 
whole  colony  he  probably  could  not  have 
found  a man  more  outrageously  unfit 
for  any  office  at  all. 

There  was,  indeed,  a popular  outcry 
against  Van  Tienhoven^s  appointment; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  based  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  unfit  to  be 
Schout  because  he  still  continued  to  be 
an  officer,  the  fiscal,  of  the  Company — not 
on  the  broader  and  very  tenable  ground 
that  he  was  an  unfit  person  to  hold  any 
public  office  at  all.  And,  also,  the  out- 
cry came  in  part  from  citizens  whose 
right  to  object  to  anybody  on  the  score 
of  immorals  was  of  a highly  attenu- 
ated sort.  In  the  end,  to  be  sure,  he 
was  turned  out  of  his  office  in  disgrace 
by  order  of  the  West  India  Company; 
and  StuvA^esant  was  forbidden  again  to 
employ  him — or  to  employ  his  brother, 
Adriaen,  who  had  been  detected  in 
fraud  as  receiver-general — in  the  pub- 
lic service.  But  that  order  was  a lash- 
ing of  Stuyvesant  over  Van  Tienho- 
ven’s  shoulders,  and  it  was  not  issued 
until  Van  Tienhoven  had  been  Schout 
of  the  city  for  three  years.  Even 
Tammany  has  not  beaten  this  record  in 
civic  immorality  which  our  city  scored 
at  its  very  start. 

[to  be  concluded  next  month.] 
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IN  her  place,  I should  have  done  ex- 
actly what  she  did.” 

^‘You!  You  would  have  stayed 
to  give  me  the  most  miserable  quarter 
of  an  hour  of  my  life,  with  all  the  grace 
and  sweetness  of  — Millicent  Tawnet. 
Did  you  ever  have  your  enemy  delivered 
into  your  hands  and  run  away 
“ Well,  it  was  all  your  own  fault, 
wasn’t  it?  If  your  Excellency  will  ride 
in  common  cars — ! Do  you  know  what 
my  father  said  ? ‘ George  rides  on  Eli- 

jah’s chariot  or  a work-cart — whichever 
happens  to  be  travelling  his  way — he  al- 
ways would.’  He  was  so  vexed  that  Mrs. 
Ruth’s  behavior  was  in  the  papers.” 

^‘What  is  not?”  asked  Governor  Wor- 
den, ruefully.  But  pray,  mademoiselle, 
can  one  compare  the  modern  jmrlor-car 
to  a work-cart?” 

‘‘Yes,  if  you  compare  it  again  with 
a special.  If  your  Excellency  had  used 
a special — as  you  might — this  wouldn’t 
have  happened  to  you.” 

Governor  Worden  laughed.  “‘They 
lay  down  to  rest  with  corselet  laced,’  eh? 
No,  I can’t  live  in  full  regalia.  As  it 
IS,  I think  I take  myself  too  seriously. 
You  have  more  than  once  so  intimated.” 

“Who?  I,  your  Excellency?  I?  The 
humblest  of — ” 

The  light  of  a street  lamp  they  were 
passing  lit  their  features.  They  were 
both  laughing,  and,  as  their  eyes  met,  his 
imitation  of  a threatening  scowl  changed 
to  a look  of  tenderness,  of  feeling.  Her 
lifted  face,  mischievous  and  mocking, 
was  oi)en  to  him  as  he  knew  it  never  was 
and  never  had  been  to  any  other  man — or 
to  any  one  else  on  earth : open  for  him  to 
read  what  she  had  made  no  effort  to  con- 
ceal since  the  moment  of  her  surrender, 
— the  adoration  of  a younger  woman  for 
the  lover  many  years  her  senior.  They 
were  dressed  quietly  and  unobtrusively, 
almost  sombrely.  Governor  Worden  had 
discarded  the  high  hat  and  long  black 
coat  of  officialism,  and  wore  a summer 


suit  and  summer  hat.  Miss  Tawnet’s 
simple  gown  was  a soft-tinted  gray  cloth 
that  fitted  closely  to  her  slight  figure. 
Her  wide  hat  was  of  the  same  soft  tint, 
and  the  gray  veil  loosely  tied  about  its 
brim  half  hid  her  dark,  pretty  hair.  As 
the  summer  night  wind  caught  the  veil, 
its  shifting  shadow  gave  a misty  depth 
to  her  eyes,  softening  the  vividness  of 
her  vivacious  face.  The  richness  of  her 
charming  coloring  shone  out  almost  be- 
wilderingly  to  her  lover,  as  the  veil  would 
blow  back,  then  fall  again. 

“ Yes,”  persisted  Miss  Tawnet,  “ if 
Senator  Ruth  had  betrayed  you  and  in- 
jured you  as  he  thinks  you  have  him,  I 
should  feel  just  as  Mrs.  Ruth  does.  I 
couldn’t  stand  it — I wouldn’t!” 

Governor  Worden  bent  toward  her 
quickly,  lifting  her  hand  closer  into  his 
arm.  “It’s  new  to  me,”  he  said,  grate- 
fully, “ to  have  any  one  feel  things  for 
me  just  that  way.  I went  to  boarding- 
school  when  I was  six  years  old,  Millicent. 
I remember  that  I had  a passion  for  sit- 
ting on  the  coal-scuttle,  and  Father  How- 
ard let  me  sit  there  1 He  was  wonderfully 
wise  and  kind.  His  letting  me  do  just 
that  reconciled  me  to  life.  I can’t  ima- 
gine why.” 

“Poor  little  fellow!”  said  Miss  Taw- 
net, tenderly.  ‘^I  don’t  like  to  think  of 
when  you  were  a child.  Do  you  suppose 
I shall  ever  be  able  to  make  it  up  to  you  ?” 
she  asked,  wistfully.  She  was  not  often 
wistful,  but  her  weak  side — if  it  might 
be  so  called — ^lay,  her  lover  knew,  in  a 
quick  tenderness  for  the  woes  of  cinl- 
dren.  He  had  seen  her  show  a passionate, 
almost  undue,  anger  at  the  sight  of  any 
wrong  to  childhood — and  rejoiced  in  the 
sight.  There  were  certain  anxious  times 
in  his  past  when,  watching  her  thus 
moved,  he  had  been  reassured  and  taught 
a new  faith  in  her  underlying  womanli- 
ness, which  other  evidence  had  failed 
to  shake. 

“Your  motherless  childhood  was  no 
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better/^  he  said.  Can  I make  that  up 
to  you  ? I am  perfectly  happy,”  he 
added,  smiling.  " What  more  can  you 
do  for  me?”  ; 

You  could  have  Mrs.  Ruth  forgiving 
you  for  what  you  never  did.” 

Yes,  that  is  a fly  in  my  ointment. 
You  should  have  seen  her,  Millicent. 
She  gave  a little  gasp  when  she  saw  me 
enter  the  car  and  flushed  up.  I thought 
she  meant  to  reproach  me  then  and  there. 
But  no,  she  did  nothing  unladylike.  I 
can’t  even  say  that  she  cut  me,  though 
the  papers  state  she  did.  She  certainly 
recognized  my  presence  sufficiently.  She 
simply  gathered  up  the  Lares  and  Penates 
of  fans  and  smelling-salts  and  pillows 
that  ladies  carry  about  with  them  travel- 
ling, and  without  another  glance  my  way 
left  the  parlor-car  for  the  coach.  I never 
felt  so  small,  or  so  helpless.  I couldn’t 
go  after  her,  or  offer  to  go  to  the  coach 
myself,  without  making  bad  worse. 
There  was  nothing  to  do.” 

“ She  found  the  joint  in  your  har- 
ness,” laughed  Miss  Tawnet.  She 
couldn’t  have  done  anything  to  trouble 
you  more,  could  she,  than  make  herself 
very  uncomfortable?  I don’t  fancy  she’s 
quite  clever  enough  to  know  how  miser- 
able she  did  make  you.  I fancy  she  acted 
on  impulse — an  impulse  I like  in  her.” 

" Ruth  and  I were  boys  together,”  said 
Governor  Worden,  slowly.  If  he  be- 
lieves I betrayed  him,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  believe  me  if  I assured 
him  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Do 
you  know  he  lives  somewhere  near  here — 
in  one  of  these  streets?” 

Miss  Tawnet  looked  about  her  inter- 
estedly. ’Tis  a pretty  part  of  the 
town,”  she  said.  Let’s  choose  our 
house.  I choose  that  corner  house  over 
there  with  the  round  bay-window  and  the 
high  steps.  What  do  you  think  of  it?” 

They  crossed  the  street  to  the  corner 
» »3se,  and  as  they  did  so  a figure  on  the 
opposite  pavement,  which  had  been  stead- 
ily following  them  since  the  moment 
when  they  paused  under  the  bright  light 
of  the  lamp-post,  drew  back  sharply  into 
the  shadow  of  the  houses,  and  there 
stood  motionless. 

Governor  Worden  and  Miss  Tawnet 
walked  gravely  about  the  corner  house, 
critically  examining  it  and  guessing  its 
size  within.  They  had  soon  decided  as 


to  its  number  of  rooms,  and  had  settled 
on  most  of  the  furniture. 

Miss  Tawnet  sighed : What  a nice 
time  we  are  having!  And  to  think  that 
all  the  chances  are  I shall  have  to  live 
always  in  furnished  houses  selected  for 
us  by  mine  Uncle  Samuel.” 

Governor  Worden  laughed  at  her. 
“You  little  humbug!  If  you  ever  get 
the  chance  to  choose  your  own  house  and 
furnish  it,  there  is  no  one  concerned 
who’ll  be  so  disappointed  as  you.” 

“ Yes,”  she  admitted,  “ I know  it.  But 
I do  like  this  evening  better  than  any  we 
have  ever  had  together.  I like  roaming 
about  here  in  a strange  city,  when  no  one 
knows  we  are  here,  and  going  where  we 
please  and  doing  what  we  please,  perfect- 
ly free  and  unknown  to  anybody.  I sup- 
pose my  father  is  looking  all  over  the 
hotel  for  me,  and  that  you  are  breaking 
every  ^ strictly  confidential  ’ engagement 
he  has  made  for  you  — that  makes  it 
just  so  much  nicer!  Could  we  go  over 
there  into  that  dear,  quaint  little  park, 
and  sit  on  the  bench  there?  I’d  like 
it.  I suppose  Biddy  and  the  policeman 
sit  here  as  often  as  they  like.  I wish 
we  did.” 

“It’s  a nice  little  park  and  a nice  lit- 
tle bench,”  said  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  as  they  took  possession,  “ and  we 
can  do  what  we  please,  so  long  as  no  one 
recognizes  us  and  we  keep  out  of  the 
papers.  Look  at  the  moonlight  strug- 
gling through  the  leaves,  Millicent.  Non- 
sense ! The  policeman  holds  Biddy’s 
hand  here — and  more — scores  of  times, 
and  who  is  the  wiser?  By-the-way,  dear, 
when  are  we  considering  annoimcing  our 
engagement?  We  can’t  keep  it  secret 
much  longer,  especially  if  we  are  so  im- 
prudent as  to-night.” 

“Oh,  don’t  tell  it  yet!  Not  yet! 
We’ll  be  wined  and  dined  within  an  inch 
of  our  lives,  and  never  see  each  other 
again.  When  my  father  can’t  keep  it 
any  longer  is  time  enough.  I have  no 
confidence  that  he  isn’t  at  this  minute 
exchanging  it  in  payment  for  something 
he  wants  to  know.” 

“Millicent!” 

She  looked  up,  laughing. 

“I  was  speaking  cynically  again? 
How  you  do  hate  it!  Well,  you  must 
give  me  a little  time — ” She  laughed 
a soft,  happy  laugh. 
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‘‘  Did  you  never  hear  my  father  say 
that  every  man  has  his  price  ? He 
thinks  so — he  really  does.  He  says  he 
knows  the  price  of  most  of  them.” 

She  glanced  up  again,  half  laughing, 
half  earnest,  and  questioningly. 

“ Your  father  knows  nothing  of  the 
kind.  You  don’t  think  it?” 

No-o.  Not  exactly  that.  But  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I do  think.  I believe  we  all 
have  our  price.  It  needn’t  be  a dis- 
honorable one,  need  it?  But  haven’t 
we  all  a place  where,  under  pressure  of 
some  kind,  we  give  way  somehow  ? I 
don’t  know  how  to  express  it  exactly — ” 
She  broke  off  suddenly.  What  is  hap- 
pening over  there?  Listen!” 

The  long,  narrow  park  where  they  were 
sitting  was  quite  different  at  its  two 
ends.  From  the  upper  end  ran  off  the 
streets  of  Dives,  and  from  the  lower  the 
streets  of  Lazarus — a foreign  Lazarus. 
On  one  of  these  lower  streets,  where  it 
entered  the  park,  a little  crowd  was  gath- 
ering around  some  centre,  apparently. 
As  yet  no  patrolman  was  visible. 

“ What  do  you  suppose  it  is  ?”  asked 
Miss  Tawnet;  then  she  rose  quickly  to 
her  feet.  ‘‘Why,  it’s  a child  crying!” 
and  before  Governor  Worden  could  pre- 
vent her  she  was  running  across  the  park. 
He  hurried  after  her,  and  caught  up  with 
her  before  she  reached  the  outskirts  of 
the  circle.  It  was  a hard-looking  crowd 
that  was  gathering,  composed  of  untidy, 
loud-voiced  foreign  women  and  rougher, 
louder  men.  Above  their  shrill  din  was 
rising  a child’s  cry  — pitiful,  heart- 
broken, utterly  terrified.  Governor  Wor- 
den looked  at  the  faces  near  them, 
then  laid  his  hand  detainingly  on  Mil- 
licent’s  arm. 

“ Go  back,”  he  said.  “ This  is  no  place 
for  you.  Go  back  to  the  bench.  I will 
see  to  this.” 

She  was  always  deferential  to  him, 
and  though  often  the  deference  was  a 
pretty  mockery,  it  was  ever  present  in 
some  form.  But  now  she  turned  on  him 
sharply,  angrily,  with  no  deference 
whatever,  almost  as  the  child’s  mother 
might  have  turned,  and  with  a look  on 
her  face  which  brought  his  heart  into  his 
throat.  Often  before  he  had  felt  she 
possessed  a latent  beauty,  deeper,  rarer 
than  he  or  others  had  yet  seen  in  her, 
and  in  that  moment  he  caught  a glimpse 
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of  the  promise  fulfilled.  All  which  he 
had  fervently  believed  was  hers,  and  upon 
which  he  had  staked  his  faith,  was  in  her 
face,  and  to  it  he  yielded  instantly. 

“ Make  way  there !”  said  Governor 
Worden,  his  voice  lifted  above  the  con- 
fusion. 

He  drew  Miss  Tawnet  behind  him  as 
his  broad,  tall  figure  broke  a quick  way 
for  them  both  to  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

“ It’s  walked  in  ’er  sleep,  she  ’ave, 
the  poor  kid !”  said  a woman’s  rough 
voice,  and  Governor  Worden  laughed 
as  he  looked  back  over  his  shoulder  to 
Miss  Tawnet. 

“ It’s  nothing  in  the  world  but  a lost 
child,”  he  said.  “ It’s  all  right,  Mil- 
licent.” 

He  drew  her  in  front  of  him,  that  she 
might  see,  as  he  had,  the  cause  of  the 
excitement.  There,  in  the  heart  of  the 
crowd,  was  standing  a beautiful  little 
bit  of  a girl,  clad  only  in  a night-gown 
that  reached  to  her  small,  bare  feet,  and 
at  a glance  it  was  easy  to  know  that  this 
street  and  this  neighborhood,  where  she 
had  somehow  strayed,  had  never  been  her 
home.  Her  delicate  little  face  told  it, 
her  tiny  white  feet,  her  cleanly  hair 
tumbling  half  out  of  the  ribbon  tying 
her  curls,  and  there  was  lace  on  her  night- 
gown and  a ribbon  woven  into  the  lace. 
But  dainty  and  delicate  as  she  was,  she 
could  fight,  and  was  fighting,  like  the 
proverbial  blue  - stocking  dandy,  with 
fierce  little  fists  keeping  off  the  most  un- 
cleanly of  the  slatterns,  who  in  all  kind- 
ness was  trying  to  lift  the  barefooted  baby 
from  the  dirty  street. 

“Give  her  to  me!”  cried  Miss  Tawnet, 
her  arms  outstretched. 

Her  sweet,  high  tones  rose  above  the 
din  of  foreign  gutturals,  and  at  the  clear, 
English  words  the  child  flung  herself 
violently  backward  towards  the  voice. 
The  sudden  motion  cast  her  out  of  the 
soiled  arms  which  held  her,  but  Miss 
Tawnet  caught  her  as  she  fell,  and, 
clasped  in  arms  never  before  about  her, 
clinging  to  a bosom  on  which  she  had 
never  lain,  the  exhausted  child  lay  sob- 
bing her  heart  out  in  the  relief  of  a 
rescue  which  instinct  told  her  had  come. 
Miss  Tawnet  rocked  her  to  and  fro^  her 
face  pressed  down  against  the  wet  cheek 
pressed  to  hers  in  turn,  and  Governor 
Worden  stood  looking  at  them  both. 
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If  you  would  please  stand  back  a 
little,  just  a little,”  pleaded  Miss  Taw- 
net,  “ and  let  me  quiet  the  child.  She  is 
old  enough  to  talk  and  tell  her  name.” 
She  turned,  despairingly,  to  Governor 
Worden:  ‘‘They  won't  go!” 

On  the  contrary,  the  crowd  was  grow- 
ing. More  strange,  squalid  figures  sur- 
rounded them ; more  soiled,  maternal  wo- 
men, bringing  small,  dirty  children  to 
see  the  little  rich  lady  who  had  wandered 
to  them  from  bed  and  home.  Governor 
Worden  looked  over  the  shoulders  h(’m- 
ming  them  in.  There  was  no  aid  in 
sight. 

“ Can’t  you  go  for  a policeman  ?”  urg(*d 
Miss  Tawnet.  “The  child  is  frantic 
with  fear.  I can’t  quiet  her  here.” 

“No,  I cannot  povssibly  leave  you 
alone.  We  must  wait.  The  patrolman 
must  be  here  prc'sently — and  all  the  re- 
porters ill  Christendom  with  him,”  he 
added,  ruefully. 

“ Governor  Worden,”  said  a low  voice 
at  his  side.  It  was  uninistakably  a gentle- 
man’s voice.  Governor  Worden  wheeled 
sharply,  to  see  a very  young  man  stand- 
ing close  behind  him.  He  did  not  know 
his  face,  and  believed  he  had  never 
seen  him  before.  “ Shall  I call  a cab 
for  you?”  said  the  newcomer,  still  under 
his  breath. 

The  Governor  turned  to  him  gratefully. 
“Call  anything!”  he  said,  and  the  young 
man  disappeared. 

It  was  all  over  in  the  next  moment. 
A cab — ay)pcaring  as  if  out  of  space — 
dashed  up  to  the  curbstone,  and  the 
young  man  was  holding  its  door  opcm,  as 
Governor  Worden  hastily  disengaged  Miss 
Tawnet  from  the  crowd,  and  lifte<l  her, 
with  the  child  still  in  her  arms,  to  the 
carriage  seat.  He  hurried  after  her;  their 
deliverer  paused  only  to  give  a quick 
order  to  the  driver,  then  he  too  sprang 
into  the  cab,  clapped  tlie  door  to,  and 
they  drove  ra])idly  away. 

Governor  Worden  turned,  as  if  in- 
credulously. “ I beg  your  pardon,”  he 
said,  “ but  where  did  you  tell  him  to 
drive 

“ To  Senator  Ruth's,’'  said  the  pleasant 
young  voice  of  the  stranger.  “ It’s  his 
little  girl.  I’ve  watched  her  walking  in 
the  park  with  him.  Tliey  adore  the  child. 
It’s  vei'y  lucky  you  found  lier.  I hoj>e 
they  haven’t  missed  her  yet.” 


Governor  Worden  made  no  reply.  Miss 
Tawnet  was  the  one  who  spoke  first, — a 
little  timidly,  to  Governor  Worden.  She 
was  holding  the  child  close  to  her,  her 
cheek  still  on  the  soft,  wet  cheek  under 
hers,  and,  almost  unconsciously,  with 
soothing,  gentle  touches  of  hand  and 
face  sb.e  was  slowly  quieting  the  child- 
ish sobs. 

“ You  needn’t  appear  in  it  at  all,  if 
you’d  rather  not,  need  you  ?”  she  asked. 
“It  does  seem  a bit  theatrical — ” She 
laughed  a little  and  broke  off. 

“ It’s  the  last  thing  I should  have  wish- 
ed to  happen,”  said  Governor  Worden, 
with  annoyance.  He  turned  frankly  to 
the  strang(‘r  on  the  seat  beside  him : 
“ The  fact  is,  it  would  be  extremely  em- 
barrassing to  me  to  seem  to  be  trying  to 
place  Senator  Ruth  under  any  personal 
obligation  just  now.  You  read  the  pa- 
pers, doubtless,  and  see  why.  If  the 
police  or  the  re])orters  had  caught  us,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  keep  this 
quiet,  but  now  we  can,  and  I am  very 
much  in  your  d(T)t  for  it.  May  I ask 
your  name?  Mr.  Richmond?  Thank 
you.  Perhaps  you  will  add  to  your 
kindness  and  help  me  a little  further. 
Miss  Tawnet — ” 

M iss  Tawnet  turned  in  tli.  i:bMn  light 
of  the  carriaire  and  bent  cou'  "ously  to  w- 
ards  tlie  strang(?r.  “ Perliap  you  will.  *go 
into  the  house  with  me  w .i  we  stop,” 
she  said.  “We  nee<l  not  mention  Gov- 
ernor Worden's  miMu^  at  all.” 

“ I shall  mosi  hapjjy,;'  murmured  the 
boyish  voice.  “ This  1-  t.r.e  house  now.” 

Th(i  cab  had  stoi^pecl  l>ef(jre  a house 
set  back  from  the  street,  with  a shallow 
lawn  and  flower-'neds  befc^re  it,  through 
which  ran  a pnlh  to  >e  door.  Up  this 
walk  a man  was  slowly  jaicing,  his  hands 
in  his  ])ockets.  He  b d r*CTue  out  in  the 
moonlight  to  look  at  ,'ihe  flowers,  appar- 
ently, but  while  goili^g  at  them  w'as 
thinking  unhav-})i]y  of  somf'thiiig  more 
distant.  As  tlu*  ‘s<^.‘arriege  stopped  he 
glaneed  up  impiii  iugly./ and  the  moon- 
light fell  full  on  his  faec  ,. 

“Papa!”  ened  his  child's  shrill, 
smothered  voice.  “ Oh  ! Yiy  papa  !” 

At  the  first  cry  Senator  Ruth  started 
and  stood  still.  At  the  second  lie  was 
at  the  carriage  door,  which  Governor 
Worden  filing  of)en. 

“It’s  all  righp  Riitli,”  he  said.  “It’s 
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all  right.  She  walked  in  her  sleep — that’s 
all.  She’s  as  safe  and  sound  as  if  she 
had  stayed  in  her  bed.  Here  she  is.” 

I don’t  know  how  it  happened,”  said 
Senator  Ruth.  “ I don’t  know  how  she 
got  out  of  the  house.  We  never  shall 
know,  probably.” 

Miss  Tawnet  had  carried  the  child 
to  the  house  door  herself,  and  there  laid 
her  in  the  frightened  mother’s  arms;  and 
Governor  Worden  had  accompanied  them, 
trying  to  answer  the  father’s  questions 
as  rapidly  as  they  were  asked.  When 
they  went  back  to  the  carriage  Senator 
Ruth  had  followed  them,  and  stood  bare- 
headed by  the  carriage  door.  All  the  while 
he  was  speaking  his  hand  lay  closely 
pressed  on  the  knee  of  his  old  friend — his 
new  enemy,  as  he  believed  him^to  be. 

“ She  has  often  walked  in  her  sleep 
before — around  the  house — never  out-of- 
doors.  You  won’t  come  in,  Worden?  I’ll 
see  you  in  the  morning.  Miss  Tawnet, 
my  wife  will  call  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow. She’s  all  upset  now.  She 
couldn’t  thank  you.  You  see,  we  hadn’t 
missed  the  child.  We  can’t  thank  you 
enough.  But  — you  both  understand! 
Mr. — I beg  your  pardon,  Worden — what 
did  yr>ti  say  was  your  friend’s  name?” 

“ I l*  Ad  nothing  to  do  with  it,”  urged 
Mr.  Ri  'Kmond’s  pleasant  tones.  It  was 
all  th6‘  v^iovemor.  Senator.” 

‘‘  I’ll  see  you  in  the  morning,  Worden,” 
Senator  Ruth  repeated,  earnestly.  Then 
the  carriage  moved  on. 

Governor  Worden  leaned  back  in  his 
seat  with  a sigh  of  satisfaction.  ‘‘  That’s 
well  over,”  he  said.  “ It  was  what  you 
might  call  walking  on  gunpowder  in  sev- 
eral ways.  Ruth  was  always  a fine,  gen- 
erous fellow.  Thinking  evil  was  some- 
thing new  '*  him.” 

Governor  VTorden’s  voice  and  tone 
spoke  of  relie.  and  extreme  satisfaction. 

‘‘What  a reportorial  tidbit  this  whole 
affair  would  h.tve  made !”  he  added, 
humorous!^  confidential.  “ And  I do  not 
know  wh’^h  of  us  would  have  hated  it 
most — Ruth  or  I.” 

Miss  Tawnet  laughed  aloud.  “Yes,  I 
can  see  the  head-lines : ‘ And  a little 
child  shall  lead  them,’  or  some  such  awful 
thing,  to  make  one  writhe.” 

Governor  Worden  laughed  also,  but 
shaking  his  head  at  the  danger  escaped. 


“ I was  feeling  a reporter  behind  every 
little  bush,”  he  said.  “ I hope  sincerely 
that  you  are  in  government  employ  some- 
where, Mr.  Richmond.  Young  men  with 
the  faculty  of  being  on  hand  at  the 
psychological  moment  and  knowing  just 
what  is  wanted  before  it  is  called 
for  are  the  men  we  want.  May  I ask 
your  address?” 

There  was  silence  for  a moment,  and 
then  the  pleasant  voice  said,  as  quietly 
as  it  had  before  spoken,  “ I am  one  of 
the  night  reporters  on  the  staff  of  the 
Olohe  of  this  city.” 

“ Well,”  asked  Miss  Tawnet,  “ what  did 
you  do  with  him  ? I felt  so  sorry  for  him ! 
I couldn’t  help  it.  If  he  was  a natural 
enemy,  he  was  a nice  boy — so  quick  and 
resourceful,  and  such  a charming  voice. 
And  he  looked  so  manly  and  unalarmed 
when  you  spoke.” 

“Yes,”  said  Governor  Worden,  dryly, 
“he  was  resourceful.” 

Miss  Tawnet  had  lifted  off  her  hat, 
and,  with  her  fine,  small  head  bare,  was 
resting  it  comfortably  on  the  bright  vel- 
vet back  of  one  of  the  big  chairs  in 
the  hotel  parlor.  She  was  exceedingly 
amused,  as  her  smiling  lips  and  laugh- 
ing eyes  told  Governor  Worden. 

“ He  recognized  us — ” 

**  Me**  corrected  Miss  Tawnet. 

“ Well,  then,  he  recognized  me  when 
we  passed  under  the  lamp-post  furnish- 
ing our  house,  and  he  followed  us  to 
the  square — ” 

Miss  Tawnet  half  started  up,  her  eyes 
wide.  “ You  don’t  suppose — !”  she  said. 

Governor  Worden’s  eyes  twinkled.  “ I 
neglected  to  ask  him  too  precisely.  Would 
you  have  wished  me  to?” 

Bright  spots  of  color  liad  sprung  into 
Miss  Tawnet’s  cheeks^;  her  slightly  part- 
ed red  lips  showed  her  small  white  teeth 
set  close  together.  “ I hope  you  tore  him 
limb  from  limb!”  she  said,  her  teeth 
still  closed. 

Governor  Worden  looked  at  her  and 
laughed.  “ But  he  was  such  a nice,  man- 
ly, unalarmed,  and  resourceful  boy — so 
quick,  and  with  such  a charming  voice.” 

Miss  Tawnet  said  nothing. 

“ I thought  you  felt  sorry  for  him,” 
added  Governor  Worden — and  she  cast 
a swift  look  at  him. 

“I  didn’t  know  all  he  had  done  then. 
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Yes,  I felt  sorry  for  him  when  you  said, 
in  your  official  voice,  ‘ I should  like  a 
few  moments  with  you  alone,  if  you 
please.^  It  reminded  me  of  the  day  you 
said  that  to  me.  Gracious  I How  scared 
I wasJ  You  never  knew  how  my  knees 
shook.  And,  after  all — ” 

After  all,  that  was  the  hour  when  I 
jjfobbled  you  up.  You  want  to  hear  of 
the  gobbling*  up  of  Mr.  Richmond,  don’t 
you  ? Well,  I’m  sorry  to  disappoint  you. 
He  is  alive  and  well,  but — he  is  not  to 
publish  a word  of  what  ho  saw  or 
heard  to-night.” 

‘‘What!”  exclaimed  Miss  Tawnet,  ad- 
miringly— “ what ! You  have  forced  the 
lion  to  give  up  his  prey!  Sit  down,  do, 
and  tell  me  all  about  it.  Well,  I see 
why  you  are  a Governor — and  now  I know 
you’ll  be—” 

“ Furthermore,”  interrupted  Governor 
Worden,  “ he  did  not  follow  us  into  the 
square,  so  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that 
point.  He  watched  us  from  afar.  I 
managed  to  find  that  out.  As  to  giving 
up  his  prey,  there  was  no  question  of 
coercion  or  persuasion  of  any  kind  on 
my  part.  In  fact,  he  is  not  a young 
man  who  could  easily  be  coerced  or  per- 
suaded. He  was  a most  honorable  lit- 
tle fellow,  and  we  talked  it  all  over  to- 
gether. He  never  once  referred  to  our 
escapade — wandering  alone  in  the  park. 
He  might  have  thought  it  odd;  doubtless 
he  did;  but  he  never  so  much  as  implied 
it.  He  was  a little  gentleman.  As  to 
the  Ruth  affair,  he  felt  I had  accepted 
his  services  as  one  man  from  another, 
and  he  had  no  right  to  tell  what  in  that 
way  he  had  discovered.  He  seemed  a bit 
troubled,  in  a b«^''/ish  kind  of  w^ay,  as  to 
ctijii:-  " ^^ing  a first-rate  bit  of 
copy  like  tbi?  by  him  when  on  duty 
for  his  pan*  :'.  * talked  that  all  over, 

too.  We  decided  that,  as  he’s  ‘ on  space,’ 
he  could  consider  that  he  was  hurting 
no  one  but  liimself.  Indeed,  I came  to 
the  conclusion  before  w^e  parted  that  I 
didn’t  know  when  I had  met  any  young 
man  I liked  and  respected  more.  It 
w^Qsn’t  a little  thing  for  him  to  give  up, 
cither.  He’s  too  shrew’d  not  to  have  seen 
all  tliat  this  unexpected  reconciliation 
with  Ruth  may  mean  politically.  And 
he’s  a new  man  on  his  paper,  trying  to 
impress  them  wdth  the  fact  that  he’s 
worth  keeping,  and — Altogether,  it 


meant  a very  practical  sacrifice,  Mil- 
licent.  I appreciated  it,  and  I want 
you  to.” 

“ George,”  said  Miss  Tawnet,  leaning 
forward  and  sjieaking  slowly,  “ you  are 
not  telling  me  everything,  or  you  are 
trying  to  tell  me  something.  Which 
is  it?” 

“ I am  afraid  you’ll  never  forgive  me, 
Millicent.  The  Globe  is  authorized  to 
announce  our  engagement  in  to-morrow 
morning’s  issue.” 

There  was  a long  silence.  Miss  Taw- 
net had  dropped  her  eyes  quickly  as  he 
spoke,  then  looked  up  swiftly,  and  again 
dropped  her  face,  so  low  over  the  hands 
which  lay  folded  on  her  lap  that  her 
lover  could  only  see  the  mass  of  fine, 
dark  hair. 

“Millicent!”  he  said,  laughing,  yet  en- 
treat ingly. 

She  spoke  in  a low  voice,  as  if  she  had 
not  heard  him.  “ Do  you  call  that  giving 
up  his  prey?  Why,  you  bought  it  of  him 
at  the  price  of  — me ! If  it  had  been 
my  father — ” 

“Price!  Child,  what  do  you  mean? 
Do  you  think  I bargained  with  him? 
Millicent,  I am  as  nearly  angry  with  you 
as  I ever  want  to  be.  He  gave  up  the 
whole  thing  of  his  own  free  wdll,  and  at 
a heavy  cost  to  him.  I got  his  story  out 
of  him.  He’s  not  a boy.  He’s  a married 
man,  just  married — the  young  rascal — on 
nothing  at  all!  It’s  bread  and  butter  to 
tiiern,  his  failing  or  succeeding  on  his 
paper.  I couldn’t  accept  such  a gift 
wdth  no  veliirn.” 

Miss  Taw'iiet  lifted  her  face,  her  eyes 
looking  from  under  tlie  sheltering 
hair,  soft,  tender,  a<loriiig — and  full 
of  tears. 

“I  under^talld.”  s]}c  said,  quickly.  “I 
un<lerstand  now.”  She  spoke  softly  and  a 
little  unsteadily.  “ Ah,  soon  I shall  al- 
w^ays  understand — at  onev-!  It  was  two 
of  a kind,  wasn't  ii  ? — y*>ii  aiid  he.  He 
may  be  a Governor  too  some  day.”  Her 
voice  steadied  as  she  went  on.  “ He  nev- 
er meant  to  do  it.  No.  Fur  if  he  had 
meant  to — lie  couldn’t.” 

’She  lifted  her  head  proudly,  her  lips 
smiling,  her  brown  eyes  shining  on  her 
waiting  lover  as  a queen  might  on  her 
commander  whom  she  delights  to  lionor: 
“ Your  price  is  at  very  subtle  rates,  your 
Excellency,  and  high — oh!  vr  ' 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

''  T X 7IIY  does  any  one  stay  in  Eng- 
yy  land  who  can  make  the  trip 
^ ^ to  Paradise?”  said  the  Duch- 
ess, as  she  leant  lazily  back  in  the  corner 
of  the  boat  and  trailed  her  fingers  in  the 
waters  of  Como. 

It  was  a balmy  April  afternoon,  and 
she  and  Julie  were  floating  through  a 
scene  enchanted,  incomparable.  When 
Spring  descends  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Lago  di  Como,  she  brings  with  her  all 
the  graces,  all  the  beauties,  all  the  fine, 
delicate,  and  temperate  delights  of  which 
earth  and  sky  are  capable;  and  she  pours 
them  forth  upon  a land  of  perfect  love- 
liness. Around  the  shores  of  other  lakes, 
— Maggiore,  Lugano,  Garda, — blue  moun- 
tains rise,  and  the  vineyards  spread  their 
green  and  dazzling  terraces  to  the  sun. 
Only  Como  can  show  in  unmatched 
union  a main  composition,  incompara- 
bly grand  and  harmonious,  combined  with 
every  jewelled,  or  glowing,  or  exquisite 
detail.  Nowhere  do  the  mountains  lean 
towards  each  other  in  such  an  ordered 
splendor  as  that  which  bends  round  the 
northern  shores  of  Como;  nowhere  do 
buttressed  masses  rise  behind  each  other, 
to  right  and  left  of  a blue  waterway,  in 
lines  statelier  or  more  noble  than  those 
kept  by  the  mountains  of  the  Lecco  lake, 
as  they  marshal  themselves  on  either 
hand,  along  the  approaches  to  Lombardy 
and  Venetia;  bearing  aloft,  as  though  on 
the  purple  pillars  of  some  majestic  gate- 
way, the  great  curtain  of  dazzling  cloud 
which  on  a sunny  day  hangs  over  the 
Brescian  plain, — a glorious  drop-scene, 
interposed  betv/een  the  dwellers  on  the 
Como  mountains  and  those  marble  towns, 
Brescia,  Verona,  Padua,  w-hich  thread 
the  way  to  Venice. 

And  within  this  divine  framework,  be- 
twesen  the  glistening  snows  which  still, 
in  April,  crown  and  glorify  the  heights, 


and  those  reflections  of  them  which  lie 
encalmed  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  lake, 
there’s  not  a foot  of  pasture,  not  a shelf 
of  vinej^ard,  not  a slope  of  forest,  where 
the  spring  is  not  at  work,  dyeing  the  turf 
with  gentians,  starring  it  with  narcissus, 
or  drawing  across  it  the  first  golden  net- 
work of  the  chestnut  leaves;  where  the 
mere  emerald  of  the  grass  is  not  in  itself 
a thing  to  refresh  the  very  springs  of  be- 
ing; w'here  the  peach-blossom,  and  the 
wild  cherry,  and  the  olive  are  not  per- 
petually weaving  patterns  on  the  blue, 
which  ravish  the  very  heart  out  of  your 
breast.  And  already  the  roses  are  begin- 
ning to  pour  over  the  walls;  the  wistaria 
is  climbing  up  the  cypresses;  a pomp  of 
camellias  and  azaleas  is  in  all  the  gar- 
dens; while  in  the  grassy  bays  that  run 
up  into  the  hills,  the  primrose  banks  still 
keep  their  sweet  austerity,  and  the  tri- 
umph of  spring  over  the  just-banished 
winter  is  still  sharp  and  new. 

And  in  the  heart  and  sense  of  Julie 
Le  Breton,  as  she  sat  beside  the  Duchess, 
listening  absently  to  tlie  talk  of  the  old 
boatman,  who  with  his  oars  resting  idly 
in  his  hands  was  chattering  to  the  ladies, 
a renewing  force  akin  to  that  of  ihr 
spring  was  also  at  its  hcaline*  vnd  - 
giving  work.  had  st* 

tremulous  look  of  one  roc«e  jrom 

a sore  wrestle  with  physical  ill,  u it  in 
her  aspect  there  were  suggestions  more 
intimate,  more  moving  than  this.  Those 
who  have  lain  down  and  ri<en  up  with 
pain;  those  wl)o  have  been  face  to  face 
with  passion,  and  folly,  and  self-judg- 
ment; those  who  have  been  forced  to  seek 
with  eagerness  for  some  answer  to  those 
questions  which  the  majority  of  us  never 
ask, — Whither  is  my  life  leading  me? — 
and  what  is  it  worth  to  me  or  to  any 
other  living  soul  — these  are  the  men 
and  women  who  now  and  then  touch  or 
startle  us  with  the  eyes  and  the  voice  of 
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Julie.  If,  at  least,  we  have  the  capacity 
that  responds.  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury,  for 
instance,  prince  of  self-governed  and  rea- 
sonable men,  was  not  to  be  touched  by 
Julio.  For  him,  in  spite  of  her  keen  in- 
telligence, she  was  the  type  passionnel, 
from  which  he  instinctively  recoiled.  The 
Duke  of  Crowborough  the  same.  Such 
men  feel  towards  such  women  as  Julie 
Le  Breton  hostility  or  satire;  for  what 
they  ask,  above  all,  of  the  women  of 
their  world  is  a kind  of  simplicity, 
a kind  of  lightness,  which  makes  life 
easier  for  men. 

But  for  natures  like  Evelyn  Crow- 
borough — or  Meredith — or  Jacob  Dela- 
field — the  Julie-type  has  perennial  at- 
tractions. For  these  are  all  children  of 
feeling:  allied  in  this,  however  different 
in  intelligence  or  philosophy.  They  are 
attracted  by  the  storm-tossed  tempera- 
ment in  itself;  by  mere  sensibility;  by 
that  which  in  the  technical  language  of 
Catholicism  suggests  or  possesses  the 
gift  of  tears.”  At  any  rate,  pity  and  love 
for  her  poor  Julie  — however  foolish, 
however  faulty  — lay  warm  in  Evelyn 
Crowborough’s  breast;  they  had  brought 
her  to  Como;  they  kept  her  now  battling 
on  the  one  hand  with  her  husband’s  angry 
letters,  and  on  the  other  with  the  mel- 
ancholy of  her  most  perplexing,  most  ap- 
pealing friend. 

“ I had  often  heard,”  wrote  the  sore- 
tried  Duke,  “ of  the  ravages  wrought  in 
family  life  by  these  absurd  and  unreason- 
able female  friendships.  But  I never 
thought  that  it  would  be  you,  Evelyn, 
who  would  bring  them  home  to  me.  I 
won’t  repeat  the  arguments  I have  used 

b’.  ..  ‘.'d  tim#^s  in  vain.  But  once  again 
I implore  and  demand  that  you  should 
find  some  kind  responsible  person  to  look 
after  Miss  Le  Breton — I don’t  care  what 
you  pay — and  that  you  yourself  should 
come  home  to  me  and  the  children, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  duties  you 
are  neglecting. 

‘‘  As  for  the  spring  month  in  Scotland 
which  I generally  enjoy  so  much — that 
has  been  already  entirely  ruined.  And 
now  the  season  is  apparently  to  be  ruined 
also.  On  the  Shropshire  property  there 
is  an  important  election  coming  on,  as  I 
am  sure  you  know;  and  the  Premier  said 
to  me  only  yesterday  that  he  hoped  you 
were  already  up  and  doing.  The  Grand 


Duke  of  C will  be  in  London  within 

the  next  fortnight.  I particularly  want 
to  show  him  some  civility.  But  what  can 
I do  without  you? — and  how  on  earth 
am  I to  explain  your  absence? 

“ Once  more,  Evelyn,  I beg  and  I de- 
mand that  you  should  come  home!” 

To  which  the  Duchess  had  rushed  off 
a reply,  without  a post’s  delay: 

Oh,  Bertie,  you  are  such  a wooden- 
headed darling ! As  if  I hadn’t  explained 
till  I’m  black  in  the  face.  I’m  glad  any- 
way you  didn’t  say  command ; that  would 
really  have  made  difficulties. 

“ As  for  the  election,  I’m  sure  if  I was 
at  home  I should  think  it  very  good  fun. 
Out  here,  I am  extremely  doubtful 
whether  we  ought  to  do  such  things  as 

you  and  Lord  M suggest.  A duke 

shouldn’t  interfere  in  elections.  Any- 
way I’m  sure  it’s  good  for  my  character 
to  consider  it  a little; — though  I quite 
admit  you  may  lose  the  election. 

“ The  Grand  Duke  is  a horrid  wretch ; 
and  if  he  wasn’t  a Grand  Duke  you’d  be 
the  first  to  cut  him.  I had  to  spend  a 
whole  dinner-time  last  year  in  teaching 
him  his  proper  place.  It  was  very  humili- 
ating, and  not  at  all  amusing.  You  can 
have  a men’s  dinner  for  him.  That’s  all 
he’s  fit  for. 

And  as  for  the  babies,  Mrs.  Robson 
sends  me  a telegram  every  morning.  I 
can’t  make  out  that  they  have  had  a 
finger-ache  since  I went  away;  and  I am 
sure  mothers  are  entirely  superfluous. 
All  the  same,  I think  about  them  a great 
deal,  especially  at  night.  Last  night  I 
tried  to  think  about  their  education — if 
only  I wasn’t  such  a sleepy  creature ! 
But  at  any  rate  I never  in  my  life  tried 
to  think  about  it  at  home.  So  that’s  so 
much  to  the  good. 

Indeed  I’ll  come  back  to  you  soon, 
you  poor,  forsaken  old  thing!  But  Julie 
has  no  one  in  the  world,  and  I feel  like 
a Newfoundland  dog  who  has  pulled  some 
one  out  of  the  water.  The  water  was 
deep;  and  the  life’s  only  just  coming 
back ; and  the  dog’s  not  much  good.  But 
he  sits  there,  for  company,  till  the  doctor 
comes;  and  that’s  just  what  I’m  doing. 

I know  you  don’t  approve  of  the  no- 
tions I have  in  my  head  now.  But  that’s 
because  you  don’t  understand.  Why  don’t 
you  come  out  and  join  us?  Then  you’d 
like  Julie  as  much  as  I do;  everything 
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would  be  quite  simple ; and  I shouldn’t  be 
in  the  least  jealous ! 

Dr.  Meredith  is  coming  here,  prob- 
ably to-night,  and  Jacob  should  arrive 
to-morrow  on  his  way  to  Venice,  where 
poor  Chudleigh  and  his  boy  are.” 

The  hreva,  or  fair-weather  wind,  from 
the  north,  was  blowing  freshly  yet  softly 
down  the  lake.  The  afternoon  sun  was 
burning  on  Bellagio,  on  the  long  terrace 
of  the  Melzi  villa,  on  the  white  mist  of 
fruit-blossom  that  lay  lightly  on  the  green 
slopes  above  San  Giovanni. 

Suddenly  the  Duchess  and  the  boat- 
man left  the  common  topics  of  every  day 
by  which  the  Duchess  was  trying  to  im- 
prove her  Italian — such  as  the  proposed 
enlargement  of  the  Bellevue  hotel,  the 
new  villas  that  were  springing  up,  the 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Carlotta,  and  so 
forth.  Evelyn  had  carelessly  asked  the 
old  man  whether  he  had  been  in  any  of 
the  fighting  of  ’59,  and,  in  an  instant, 
under  her  eyes,  he  became  another  being. 
Out  rolled  a torrent  of  speech;  the  oars 
lay  idly  on  the  water;  and  through  the 
man’s  gnarled  and  wrinkled  face  there 
blazed  a high  and  illumining  passion. 
Novara  and  its  beaten  king,  in  ’49;  the 
ten  years  of  waiting,  when  a whole  people 
bode  its  time,  in  a gay,  grim  silence;  the 
grudging  victory  of  Magenta;  the  five- 
fold struggle  that  wrenched  the  hills  of 
San  Martino  from  the  Austrians ; the 
humiliations  and  the  rage  of  Villafranca 
— of  all  these  had  this  wasted  gray- 
beard  made  a part.  And  he  talked  of 
them  with  the  Latin  eloquence  and 
facility,  as  no  veteran  of  the  North  could 
have  talked ; he  was  in  a moment  the 
equal  of  these  great  affairs  in  which  he 
had  mingled ; so  that  one  felt  in  him  the 
son  of  a race  which  had  been  rolled  and 
polished,  — a pebble,  as  it  were,  from 
rocks  which  had  made  the  primeval 
framework  of  the  world, — in  the  main 
course  and  stream  of  history. 

Then  from  the  campaign  of  ’69  he  fell 
back  on  the  Five  Days  of  Milan  in  ’48, — 
the  immortal  Days,  when  a populace 
drove  out  an  army,  and  what  began  al- 
most in  jest,  ended  in  a delirium,  a stupe- 
faction of  victory.  His  language  was  hot, 
broken,  confused,  like  the  street  fighting 
it  chronicled.  Afterwards,  — a further 
sharpening  and  blanching  of  the  old  face. 


— and  he  had  carried  them  deep  into  the 
black  years  of  Italy’s  patience,  and  Aus- 
tria’s revenge.  Throwing  out  a thin  arm, 
he  pointed  towards  town  after  town  on 
the  lake  shores,  now  in  the  brilliance  of 
sunset,  now  in  the  shadow  of  the  north- 
ern slope,  Gravedona, — Varenna, — Argeg- 
no;  towns  which  had  each  of  them  given 
their  sons  to  the  Austrian  bullet  and  the 
Austrian  lash,  for  the  ransom  of  Italy. 

He  ran  through  the  sacred  names, — 
Stazzonelli,  Riccini,  Crescieri,  Ronchet- 
ti,  Ceresa,  Previtali, — young  men,  almost 
all  of  them, — shot  for  the  possession  of  a 
gun,  or  a knife,  for  helping  their  com- 
rades in  the  Austrian  army  to  desert,  for 
“ insulting  conduct  ” towards  an  Aus- 
trian soldier  or  officer. 

Of  one  of  these  executions,  which  he 
himself  witnessed  at  Varese,  the  shooting 
of  a yoimg  fellow  of  six-and-twenty,  his 
own  friend  and  kinsman, — he  gave  an  ac- 
count which  blanched  the  Duchess’s 
cheeks,  and  brought  the  big  tears  into  her 
eyes.  Then,  when  he  saw  the  effect  he 
had  produced,  the  old  man  trembled. 

‘‘  Ah ! Eccellenza,”  he  cried,  but  it 
had  to  be!  The  Italians  had  to  show 
they  knew  how  to  die;  then  God  let  them 
live.  Ecco,  Eccellenza!” — 

And  he  drew  from  his  breast  pocket, 
with  shaking  hands,  an  old  envelope  tied 
round  with  string.  When  he  had  untied 
it,  a piece  of  paper  emerged,  brown  with 
age,  and  worn  with  much  reading.  It 
was  a rudely  printed  broadsheet  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  last  words  and 
sufferings  of  the  martyrs  of  Mantua, — 
those  conspirators  of  1852,  from  whose 
graves  and  dungeons  sprang,  tenfold  re- 
newed, the  regenerating  and  liberating 
forces  which,  but  a few  years  later, 
drove  out  the  Austrian  with  the  Bour- 
bon, together. 

See  here,  Eccellenza !”  he  said,  as  he 
tenderly  spread  oxit  its  tattered  folds,  and 
gave  it  into  the  Duchess’s  hand. — Have 
the  goodness  to  look  where  is  that  black 
mark.  There  you  will  find  the  last  words 
of  Don  Enrico  Tazzoli — the  half-brother 
of  my  father.  He  was  a priest,  Ecccl- 
lenza.  Ah!  it  was  not  then  as  it  is  now. 
The  priests  were  then  for  Italy!  They 
hanged  three  of  them  at  Mantua  alone. 
As  for  Don  Enrico,  first  they  stripped 
him  of  his  priesthood,  and  then  they 
hanged  him.  And  those  were  his  last 
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words,  and  the  last  words  of  Scarsellini 
also,  who  suffered  with  him.  Veda  Ec- 
cellenza!  As  for  me,  I know  them  from 
a boy.” 

And  while  the  Duchess  read,  the  old 
man  repeated  tags  and  fragments  under 
his  breath,  as  he  once  more  resumed 
the  oars,  and  drove  the  boat  gently  tow- 
ards Menaggio. 

The  multitude  of  victims  has  not 
robbed  us  of  courage  in  the  past,  nor  will 
it  so  rob  us  in  the  future, — till  victory 
dawns.  The  cause  of  the  people  is  like 
the  cause  of  religion — it  triumphs  only 
through  its  martyrs,  , , , You — who  sur- 
vive— will  conquer,  and  in  your  victory 
we,  the  dead,  shall  live.  . . . 

" Take  no  thought  for  us;  the  blood 
of  the  forerunners  is  like  the  seed  which 
the  wise  husbandman  scatters  on  the  fer- 
tile ground.  . . . Teach  our  young  men 
how  to  adore  and  how  to  suffer  for  a great 
idea.  Work  incessantly  at  that;  so  shall 
our  country  come  to  birth;  and  grieve 
not  for  us!  . . . Yes,  Italy  shall  be  one! 
To  that  all  things  point.  Work!  There 
is  no  obstacle  thot  cannot  be  overcome, 
no  opposition  that  cannot  he  destroyed. 
The  how  and  the  when  only,  remain  to 
be  solved.  You,  more  fortunate  than  we, 
will  find  the  clue  of  the  riddle,  when  all 
things  are  accomplished,  and  the  times 
are  ripe.  . . . Hope! — my  parents,  and 
my  brothers — hope  always! — and  waste  no 
time  in  weeping.*' 

The  Duchess  read  aloud  the  Italian,  and 
Julie  stooped  over  her  shoulder  to  follow 
the  words. 

‘‘Marvellous!”  said  Julie,  in  a low 
voice,  as  she  sank  back  into  her  place, — 
“ a youth  of  twenty-seven,  with  the  rope 
round  his  neck, — and  he  comforts  him- 
self with  ‘ Italy.’  What’s  ‘ Italy  ’ to  him, 
or  he  to  ‘Italy’?  Not  even  an  immedi- 
ate Paradise! — Is  there  anybody  capable 
of  it  now?” 

Her  face  and  attitude  had  lost  their 
languor.  As  the  Duchess  returned  his 
treasure  to  the  old  man,  she  looked  at 
Julie  with  joy.  Not  since  her  illness  had 
there  been  any  such  sign  of  warmth  and 
energy. 

And  indeed  as  they  floated  on,  past  the 
glow  of  Bellagio,  towards  the  broad  gold 
and  azure  of  the  farther  lake,  the  world- 
defying  passion  that  breathed  from  these 
words  of  dead  and  murdered  Italians 


played  as  a bracing  and  renewing  power 
on  Julie’s  still  feeble  being.  It  was  akin 
to  the  high  snows  on  those  far  Alps  that 
closed  in  the  lake;  to  the  pure  wind  that 
blew  from  them ; to  the  “ gleam,  the 
shadow,  and  the  peace  supreme,”  amid 
which  their  little  boat  pressed  on  tow- 
ards the  shore. 

“ What  matter,”  cried  the  intelligence, 
— but  as  though  through  sobs ! — “ what 
matter  the  individual  struggle  and  mis- 
ery? These  can  be  lived  down.  The 
heart  can  be  silenced — nerves  steadied — 
strength  restored.  Will  and  idea  remain; 
— the  eternal  spectacle  of  the  world, — and 
the  eternal  thirst  of  man  to  see,  to  know, 
to  feel,  to  realize  himself,  if  not  in  one 
passion, — then  in  another.  If  not  in  love, 
— then  in  patriotism — art — thought.” 

The  Duchess  and  Julie  landed  present- 
ly beneath  the  villa  of  which  they  were 
the  passing  tenants.  The  Duchess  mount- 
ed the  double  staircase  where  the  banksia 
already  hung  in  a golden  curtain  over 
the  marble  balustrade.  Her  face  was 
thoughtful.  She  had  to  write  her  daily 
letter  to  the  absent  and  reproachful  Duke. 

Julie  parted  from  her  with  a caress, 
and  paused  awhile  to  watch  the  small 
figure  till  it  mounted  out  of  sight.  Her 
friend  had  become  very  dear  to  her.  A 
new  humility,  a new  gratitude,  filled  her 
heart.  Evelyn  should  not  sacrifice  herself 
much  longer.  When  she  had  insisted  on 
carrying  her  patient  abroad,  Julie  had 
neither  mind  nor  will  wherewith  to  resist. 
But  now, — the  Duke  should  soon  come  to 
his  own  again! 

She  herself  turned  inland,  for  that 
short  walk  by  which  each  day  she  tested 
her  returning  strength.  She  climbed  the 
winding  road  to  Criante,  the  lovely  vil- 
lage above  Cadenabbia;  then,  turning  to 
the  left,  she  mounted  a path  that  led  to 
the  woods  which  overhang  the  famous 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Carlotta. 

Such  a path!  To  the  left  hand,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  steeply  beneath  her  feet,  all 
earth  and  heaven, — the  wide  lake,  the 
purple  mountains,  the  glories  of  a flam- 
ing sky.  On  the  calm  spaces  of  water 
lay  a shimmer  of  crimson  and  gold,  re- 
peating the  noble  splendor  of  the  clouds; 
the  midgelike  boats  crept  from  shore  to 
shore;  and,  midway  between  Bellagio  and 
Cadenabbia,  the  steamboat,  a white  speck. 
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drew  a silver  furrow.  To  her  right  a 
green  hill-side, — each  blade  of  grass,  each 
flowed*,  each  tuft  of  heath,  enskied,  trans- 
figured, by  the  broad  light  that  poured 
across  it  from  the  hidden  west.  And  on 
the  very  hill-top,  a few  scattered  olives, 
peaches,  and  wild  cherries,  scrawled  upon 
the  blue,  their  bare  leaning  stems,  their 
pearly  whites,  their  golden  pinks  and 
feathery  grays,  all  in  a glory  of  sunset, 
that  made  of  them  things  enchanted, 
aerial,  fantastical, — like  a dance  of  Bot- 
ticelli angels  on  the  height. 

And  presently, — a sheltered  bank  in  a 
green  hollow,  where  Julie  sat  down  to 
rest.  But  Nature,  in  this  tranquil  spot, 
had  still  new  pageants,  new  sorceries, 
wherewith  to  play  upon  the  nerves  of 
wonder.  Across  the  hollow,  a great  crag 
clothed  in  still  leafless  chestnut  - trees 
reared  itself  against  the  lake.  The  in- 
numerable lines  of  stem  and  branch, 
warm  brown  or  steely  gray,  were  drawn 
sharp  on  silver  air;  while  at  the  very 
summit  of  the  rock,  one  superb  tree  with 
branching  limbs,  touched  with  intense 
black,  sprang  high  above  the  rest, — the 
proud  plume  or  ensign  of  the  wood. 
Through  the  trunks,  the  blaze  of  distant 
snow,  and  the  purples  of  craggy  moun- 
tains ; in  front,  the  glistening  spray 
of  peach  or  cherry  blossom,  breaking  the 
still  wintry  beauty  of  that  majestic  grove. 
And  in  all  the  air,  dropping  from  the 
heaven,  spread  on  the  hills,  or  shimmer- 
ing on  the  lake,  a diffusion  of  purest  rose 
and  deepest  blue, — lake  and  cloud  and 
mountain,  each  melting  into  the  other, 
as  though  heaven  and  earth  conspired 
merely  to  give  value  and  relief  to  the 
year’s  new  birth,  to  this  near  sparkle 
of  young  leaf  and  blossom,  which  shone 
like  points  of  fire  on  the  deep  breast  of 
the  distance. 

On  the  green  ledge  which  ran  round 
the  hollow  were  children  tugging  at  a 
goat.  Opposite  was  a contadino^s  house 
of  gray  stone.  A water-wheel  turned  be- 
side it,  and  a stream,  brought  down  from 
the  hills,  ran  chattering  past, — a white 
and  dancing  thread  of  water.  Everything 
was  very  still  and  soft.  The  children  and 
the  river  made  their  voices  heard;  and 
there  were  nightingales  singing  in  the 
woods  below.  Otherwise  all  was  quiet. 
With  a tranquil  and  stealthy  joy,  the 
spring  was  taking  possession.  Nay! — the 
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Angelus!  It  swung  over  the  lake,  and 
rolled  from  village  to  village.  ... 

The  tears  were  in  Julie’s  eyes.  Such 
beauty  as  this  was  apt  now  to  crush  and 
break  her.  All  her  being  was  still  sore, 
and  this  appeal  of  Nature  was  sometimes 
more  than  she  could  bear. 

Only  a few  short  weeks  since  Wark- 
worth  had  gone  out  of  her  life, — since 
Delafield  had  saved  her  from  ruin — since 
Lord  Lackington  had  passed  away. 

One  letter  had  reached  her  from  Wark- 
worth,  a wild  and  incoherent  letter, 
written  at  night,  in  a little  room  of  a 
squalid  hotel,  near  the  Gare  de  Sceaux. 
Her  telegram  had  reached  him,  and  for 
him,  as  for  her,  all  was  over. 

But  the  letter  was  by  no  means  a mere 
cry  of  baffled  passion.  There  was  in  it 
a new  note  of  moral  anguish,  as  fresh 
and  startling  in  her  ear,  coming  from 
him,  as  the  cry  of  passion  itself.  In  the 
language  of  religion,  it  was  the  utterance 
of  a man  convicted  of  sin.” 

“ How  long  is  it  since  that  man  gave 
me  your  telegram  ? I was  pacing  up  and 
down  the  departure  platform,  working 
myself  into  an  agony  of  nervousness  and 
anxiety  as  the  time  went  by, — wondering 
what  on  earth  had  happened  to  you — 
when  the  Chef  de  Gare  came  up — * Mon- 
sieur attend  une  d^peche?’  There  were 
some  stupid  formalities — at  last  I got  it. 
It  seemed  to  me  I had  already  guessed 
what  it  contained. 

it  was  Delafield  who  met  you! — 
Delafield  who  turned  you  back  ? 

I saw  him  outside  the  hotel  yesterday, 
and  we  exchanged  a few  words.  I have 
always  disliked  his  long  pale  face,  and  his 
high  and  mighty  ways — at  any  rate  tow- 
ards plain  fellows  who  don’t  belong  to 
the  classes, — like  me.  Yesterday  I was 
more  than  usually  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

So  he  guessed  ? — 

^^It  can’t  have  been  chance.  In  some 
way,  he  guessed.  And  you  have  been  tom 
from  me.  My  God ! — if  I could  only  reach 
him — if  I could  fling  his  contempt  in  his 
face!  And  yet — 

^^I  have  been  walking  up  and  down 
this  room  all  night.  The  longing  for  you 
has  been  the  sharpest  suffering,  I suppose, 
that  I have  ever  known.  For  I am  not 
one  of  the  many  people  who  enjoy  pain. 
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I have  kept  as  free  of  it  as  I could.  This 
time  it  caught  and  gripped  me.  Yet 
that  isn^t  all.  There  has  been  some- 
thing else — 

‘‘What  strange  patched  creatures  we 
arel  Do  you  know,  Julie,  that  by  the 
time  the  dawn  came,  I was  on  my  knees 
— thanking  God  that  we  were  parted! — 
that  you  were  on  your  way  home — safe — 
out  of  my  reach.  Was  I mad,  or  what? 
I can’t  explain  it.  I only  know  that  one 
moment  I hated  Delafield  as  a mortal 
enemy, — whether  he  was  conscious  of 
what  he  had  done,  or  no, — and  the  next, 
I found  myself  blessing  him ! 

“ I understand  now  what  people  mean 
when  they  talk  of  conversion.  It  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  hours  I have  just  passed 
through,  things  have  come  to  light  in  me 
that  I myself  never  suspected.  I came 
of  an  Evangelical  stock — I was  brought 
up  in  a religious  household.  I suppose 
that  one  can’t,  after  all,  get  away  from 
the  blood  and  the  life  that  one  inherits. 
My  poor,  old  father — I was  a bad  son, 
and  I know  I hastened  his  death, — ^was  a 
sort  of  Puritan  saint,  with  very  stem 
ideas.  I seem  to  have  been  talking  with 
him  this  night,  and  shrinking  under  his 
condemnation.  I could  see  his  old  face, 
as  he  put  before  me  the  thoughts  I had 
dared  to  entertain,  the  risks  I had  been 
ready  to  take,  towards  the  woman  I loved 
— the  woman  to  whom  I owed  a deep  debt 
of  eternal  gratitude. 

“ Julie, — it  is  strange  how  this  appoint- 
ment affects  me!  Last  night  I saw  sev- 
eral people  at  the  Embassy — good  fellows, 
who  seemed  anxious  to  do  all  they  could 
for  me.  Such  men  never  took  so  much 
notice  of  me  before.  It  is  plain  to  me 
that  this  task  will  make  or  mar  me.  I 
may  fail.  I may  die.  But  if  I succeed, 
England  will  owe  me  something,  and 
those  men  at  the  top  of  the  tree — 

“ Good  God ! how  can  I go  on  writing 
this  to  you?  It’s  because  I came  back 
to  the  hotel,  and  tossed  about  half  the 
night  brooding  over  the  difference  be- 
tween what  these  men — ^these  honorable 
distinguished  fellows — ^were  prepared  to 
rliink  of  me,  and  the  blackguard  I knew 
myself  to  be.  What  — take  everything 
from  a woman’s  hand,  and  then  turn  and 
try  and  drag  her  into  the  mire, — propose 
to  her  what  one  would  shoot  a man  for 
proposing  to  one’s  sister!  Thief,  and  cur! 
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“ J ulie — ^kind,  beloved  J ulie ! — forget 
it  all.  For  God’s  sake,  let’s  cast  it  all 
behind  us.  As  long  as  I live,  your  name, 
your  memory,  will  live  in  my  heart.  We 
shall  not  meet  probably  for  many  years. 
You’ll  marry  and  be  happy  yet.  Just 
now  I know  you’re  suffering.  I seem  to 
see  you  in  the  train — on  the  steamer — 
your  pale  face  that  has  lighted  up  life  for 
me — ^your  dear  slender  hands,  that  folded 
so  easily  into  one  of  mine! — You  are  in 
pain,  my  darling, — your  nature  is  wrench- 
ed from  its  natural  supports.  And  you 
gave  me  all  your  fine  clear  mind, — and  all 
your  heart. — I ought  to  be  damned  to  the 
deepest  hell ! 

“ Then  again  I say  to  myself,  if  only 
she  were  here! — if  only  I had  her  here, 
with  her  arms  round  my  neck,  surely 
I might  have  found  the  courage  — and 
the  mere  manliness  — to  extricate  both 
herself  and  me  — from  these  entangle- 
ments. Aileen  might  have  released  and 
forgiven  one. 

“No,  no! — it’s  all  over! — I’ll  go  and 
do  my  task.  You  set  it  for  me.  You 
sha’n’t  be  ashamed  of  me  there. 

“Good-by,  Julie! — ^my  love — ^good-by — 
forever.” 

These  were  portions  of  that  strange 
document  composed  through  the  intervals 
of  a long  night,  which  showed  in  Wark- 
worth’s  mind  the  survival  of  a moral  code, 
inherited  from  generations  of  scrupulous 
and  God  - fearing  ancestors,  overlaid  by 
selfish  living,  and  now  revived  under  the 
stress,  the  purification,  partly  of  deepen- 
ing passion,  partly  of  a high  responsibil- 
ity. The  letter  was  incoherent,  illogical; 
it  showed  now  the  meaner,now  the  nobler, 
elements  of  character;  but  it  was  human, 
it  came  from  the  warm  depths  of  life; 
and  it  had  exerted  in  the  end  a composing 
and  appeasing  force  upon  the  woman  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  He  had  loved 
her! — if  only  at  the  moment  of  parting — 
he  had  loved  her.  At  the  last,  there  had 
been  feeling,  sincerity,  anguish, — and  to 
these,  all  things  may  be  forgiven. 

And,  indeed,  what,  in  her  eyes,  there 
was  to  forgive,  Julie  had  long  forgiven. 
Was  it  his  fault  if,  when  they  met  first, 
he  was  already  pledged — for  social  and 
practical  reasons  which  her  mind  per- 
fectly recognized  and  understood  — to 
Aileen  Moffatt?  Was  it  his  fault  if  the 
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relations  between  herself  and  him  had 
ripened  into  a friendship,  which  in  its  turn 
could  only  maintain  itself  by  passing  into 
love?  No!  It  was  she,  whose  hidden, 
insistent  passion — nourished  indeed  upon 
a tragic  ignorance ! — had  transformed 
what,  originally,  he  had  a perfect  right 
to  offer  and  to  feel. 

So  she  defended  him;  for  in  so  doing 
she  justified  herself.  And  as  to  the  Paris 
proposal,  he  had  a right  to  treat  her  as 
a woman  capable  of  deciding  for  herself 
how  far  love  should  carry  her;  he  had  a 
right  to  assume  that  her  antecedents,  her 
training,  and  her  circumstances  were  not 
those  of  the  ordinary  sheltered  girl,  and 
that,  for  her,  love  might  naturally  wear 
a bolder  and  wilder  aspect  than  for  oth- 
ers ! He  blamed  himself  too  severely, 
too  passionately;  but  for  this  very  blame 
her  heart  remembered  him  the  more 
tenderly.  For  it  meant  that  his  mind 
was  tom  and  in  travail  for  her;  that  his 
thoughts  clung  to  her  in  a passionate 
remorse ; and  again  she  felt  herself  loved, 
and  forgave  with  all  her  heart. 

All  the  same,  he  was  gone  out  of  her 
life ; and  through  the  strain,  and  the 
unconscious  progress  to  other  planes 
and  phases  of  being,  wrought  by  sick- 
ness and  convalescence,  her  own  passion 
for  him,  even,  was  now  a changed  and 
blunted  thing. 

Was  she  ashamed  of  the  wild  impulse 
which  had  carried  her  to  Paris?  It  is 
difiicult  to  say.  She  was  often  seized 
with  the  shuddering  consciousness  of  an 
abyss  escaped, — with  wonder  that  she  was 
still  in  the  normal,  accepted  world,  that 
Evelyn  might  still  be  her  companion,  that 
TherSse  still  adgred  her,  more  fervently 
than  any  saint  in  the  calendar.  Perhaps, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  she  was  more 
abased  in  her  own  eyes  by  the  self-aban- 
donment which  had  preceded  the  assigna- 
tion with  Warkworth.  She  had  much 
intellectual  arrogance ; and  before  her 
acquaintance  with  Warkworth  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  say  and  to  feel  that 
love  was  but  one  passion  among  many, 
and  to  despise  those  who  gave  it  too  great 
a place.  And  here  she  had  flung  herself 
into  it,  like  any  dull  or  foolish  girl,  for 
whom  a love-affair  represents  the  only 
stirring  in  the  pool  of  life  that  she  is 
ever  likely  to  know! 

Well,  she  must  recapture  herself,  and 


remake  her  life.  As  she  sat  there  in  the 
still  Italian  evening,  she  thought  of  the 
old  boatman,  and  those  social  and  intel- 
lectual passions  to  which  his  burst  of 
patriotism  had  recalled  her  thoughts.  So- 
ciety, literature,  friends,  and  the  ambi- 
tions to  which  these  lead, — let  her  go  back 
to  them,  and  build  her  days  afresh.  Dr. 
Meredith  was  coming, — in  his  talk  and 
companionship  she  would  once  more  dip 
and  temper  the  tools  of  mind  and  taste. 
No  more  vain  self-arraignment,  no  more 
useless  regrets.  She  looked  back  with  bit- 
terness upon  a moment  of  weakness  when 
in  the  first  stage  of  convalescence,  in 
mortal  weariness  and  loneliness,  she  had 
slipped  one  evening  into  the  Farm  Street 
church  and  unburdened  her  heart  in  con- 
fession. As  she  had  told  the  Duchess,  the 
Catholicism*  instilled  into  her  youth  by 
the  Bruges  nuns  still  laid  upon  her  at 
times  its  ghostly  and  compelling  hand. 
Now  in  her  renewed  strength  she  was 
inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  an  ele- 
ment of  weakness  and  disintegration  in 
her  nature.  She  resolved  in  future  to 
free  herself  more  entirely  from  a use- 
less Aherglavhe. 

But  Meredith  was  not  the  only  visitor 
expected  at  the  villa  in  the  next  few  days. 
She  was  already  schooling  herself  to  face 
the  arrival  of  Jacob  Delafield. 

It  was  curious  how  the  mere  thought 
of  Delafield  produced  an  agitation,  a 
shock  of  feeling,  which  seemed  to  spread 
through  all  the  activities  of  being.  The 
faint,  renascent  glamour  which  had  be- 
gun to  attach  to  literature  and  social 
life  disappeared.  She  fell  into  a kind  of 
brooding,  the  sombre  restlessness  of  one 
who  feels  in  the  dark  the  recurrent  pres- 
ence of  an  attacking  and  pursuing  power, 
and  is  in  a tremulous  uncertainty  where 
or  how  to  meet  it. 

The  obscure  tumult  within  her  repre- 
sented, in  fact,  a collision  between  the 
pagan  and  Christian  conceptions  of  life. 
In  self-dependence,  in  personal  pride,  in 
her  desire  to  refer  all  things  to  the  arbit- 
rament of  reason,  Julie,  whatever  her 
practice,  was  theoretically  a stoic  and  a 
pagan.  But  Delafield ’s  personality  em- 
bodied another  must,”  another  ought,” 
of  a totally  different  kind.  And  it 
was  a must  ” which  in  a great  crisis 
of  her  life  she  also  had  been  forced 
to  obey.  There  was  the  thought  which 
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stung  and  humiliated.  And  the  fact  was 
irreparable;  nor  did  she  see  how  she  was 
ever  to  escape  from  the  strange,  silent, 
penetrating  relation  it  had  established  be- 
tween her  and  the  man  who  loved  her  and 
had  saved  her  against  her  will. 

During  her  convalescence  at  Crow- 
borough  House,  Delafield  had  often  been 
admitted.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  exclude  him,  unless  she  had  confided 
the  whole  story  of  the  Paris  journey 
to  the  Duchess.  And  whatever  Evelyn 
might  tremblingly  guess,  from  Julie’s 
own  mouth  she  knew  nothing.  So  Dela- 
field had  come  and  gone,  bringing  Lord 
Lackington’s  last  words,  and  the  account 
of  his  funeral,  or  acting  as  intermediary 
in  business  matters  between  Julie  and 
the  Chantrey  brothers.  Jul  e could  not 
remember  that  she  had  ever  asked  him 
for  these  services.  They  fell  to  him  as 
it  were  by  common  consent,  and  she  had 
been  too  weak  to  resist. 

At  first,  whenever  he  entered  the  room, 
whenever  he  approached  her,  her  sense 
of  anger  and  resentment  had  been  almost 
unbearable.  But  little  by  little  his 
courtesy,  tact,  and  coolness  had  restored 
a relation  between  them,  which  if  not 
the  old  one,  had  still  many  of  the  out- 
w^ard  characters  of  intimacy.  Not  a 
word,  not  the  remotest  allusion,  reminded 
her  of  what  had  happened.  The  man  who 
had  stood  before  her  transfigured  on  the 
deck  of  the  steamer,  stammering  out,  “ I 
thank  God  I had  the  courage  to  do  it!” — 
it  was  often  hard  for  her  to  believe,  as 
she  stole  a look  at  Delafield  chatting  or 
w'riting  in  the  Duchess’s  drawing-room, 
that  such  a scene  had  ever  taken  place. 

The  evening  stole  on.  How  was  it  that 
whenever  she  allowed  the  thought  of 
Delafield  to  obtain  a real  lodgment  in  her 
mind,  even  the  memory  of  Warkworth 
was  for  the  time  effaced?  Silently,  ir- 
resistibly, a wild  heat  of  opposition  would 
develop  within  her.  These  men  round 
whom,  as  it  were,  there  breathes  an  air 
of  the  heights,  in  whom  one  feels  the 
secret  guard  that  religion  keeps  over 
thoughts  and  words  and  acts — her  pas- 
sionate yet  critical  nature  flung  out 
against  them.  How  are  they  better  than 
others,  after  all  ? — what  right  have  they 
over  the  wills  of  others? 

Nevertheless,  as  the  rose  of  evening 


burned  on  the  craggy  mountain  face  be- 
yond Bellagio,  retreating  upwards  step 
by  step,  till  the  last  glorious  summit  had 
died  into  the  cool  and  already  starlit 
blues  of  night,  Julie — held  as  it  were  by 
a reluctant  and  half-jealous  fascination 
— sat  dreaming  on  the  hill-side,  not  now 
of  Warkworth,  not  of  the  ambitions  of 
the  mind,  or  society,  but  simply  of  the 
goings  and  comings,  the  aspects  and  say- 
ings, of  a man  in  whose  eyes  she  had 
once  read  the  deepest  and  sternest  things 
of  the  soul, — a condemnation  and  an  an- 
guish above  and  beyond  himself. 

Dr.  Meredith  arrived  in  due  time,  a 
jaded  Londoner  athirst  for  idleness  and 
fresh  air.  The  Duchess  and  Julie  car- 
ried him  hither  and  thither  about  the 
lake  in  the  four-oar  boat,  which  had  been 
hired  for  the  Duchess’s  pleasure.  Here, 
enthroned  between  the  two  ladies,  he  pass- 
ed luxurious  hours,  and  his  talk  of  pol- 
itics, persons,  and  books  brought  just 
that  stimulus  to  Julie’s  intelligence  and 
spirits  for  which  the  Duchess  had  been 
secretly  longing. 

A first  faint  color  returned  to  Julie’s 
cheeks.  She  began  to  talk  again;  to  re- 
sume certain  correspondences ; to  show 
herself  once  more,  at  any  rate  intermit- 
tently, the  affectionate,  sympathetic,  and 
beguiling  friend. 

As  for  Meredith,  he  knew  little,  but 
he  suspected  a good  deal.  There  were 
certain  features  in  her  illness  and  con- 
valescence which  suggested  to  him  a men- 
tal cause;  and  if  there  were  such  a cause, 
it  must  of  course  spring  from  her  rela- 
tions to  Warkworth. 

The  name  of  that  ypung  officer  was 
never  mentioned.  Once  or  twice  Mere- 
dith was  tempted  to  introduce  it.  It 
rankled  in  his  mind  that  Julie  had  never 
been  frank  with  him,  freely  as  he  had 
poured  his  affection  at  her  feet.  But 
a moment  of  languor  or  of  pallor  dis- 
armed him. 

She  is  better,”  he  said  to  the  Duchess 
one  day,  abruptly.  Her  mind  is  full 
of  activity.  But  why  at  times  does  she 
still  look  so  miserable  — like  a person 
without  hope  or  future?” 

The  Duchess  looked  pensive.  They 
were  sitting  in  the  corner  of  one  of  the 
villa’s  terraced  walks,  amid  a scented 
wilderness  of  flowers.  Above  them  was  a 
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canopy  of  purple  and  yellow, — rose  and 
wistaria;  while  through  the  arches  of  the 
pergola  which  ran  along  the  walk,  gleam- 
ed all  those  various  hues  which  make  the 
spell  of  Como, — the  blue  and  white  of  the 
clouds,  the  purple  of  the  mountains,  the 
azure  of  the  lake. 

" Well,  she  was  in  love  with  him, — I 
suppose  it  takes  a little  time,”  said  the 
Duchess,  sighing. 

Why  was  she  in  love  with  him  ?”  said 
Meredith,  impatiently.  As  to  the  Mof- 
fatt  engagement,  naturally,  she  was  kept 
in  the  dark?” 

At  first,”  said  the  Duchess,  hesita- 
ting. And  when  she  knew — poor  dear — 
it  was  too  late.” 

Too  late  for  what  ?” 

‘^Well — when  one  falls  in  love — one 
doesn’t  all  at  once  shake  it  ofiF — because 
the  man  deceives  you !” 

" One  should/^  said  Meredith,  with 
energy.  “ Men  are  not  worth  all  that 
women  spend  upon  them.” 

Oh,  that’s  true !”  cried  the  Duchess — 
“ so  dreadfully  true!  But  what’s  the  good 
of  preaching?  We  shall  go  on  spending 
it  to  the  end  of  time.” 

Well,  at  any  rate,  don’t  choose  the 
dummies  and  the  frauds.” 

“Ah!  there  you  talk  sense,”  said  the 
Duchess.  “ And  if  only  we  had  the 
French  system  in  England!  If  only  one 
could  say  to  Julie,  — now  look  here, 
there's  your  husband!  It’s  all  settled, — 
down  to  plate  and  linen, — and  you’ve  got 
to  marry  him  — how  happy  we  should 
all  be!” 

Dr.  Meredith  stared. 

“ You  have  the  man  in  your  ej^e,”  he 
said. 

The  Duchess  hesitated. 

“ Suppose  you  come  a little  walk  with 
me  in  the  wood  ?”  she  said  at  last,  gather- 
ing up  her  white  skirts. 

Meredith  obeyed  her.  They  were  away 
for  half  an  hour,  and  when  they  return- 
ed, the  journalist’s  face,  flushed  and 
furrowed  with  thought,  was  not  very 
easy  to  read. 

Nor  was  his  temper  in  good  condition. 
It  required  a climb  to  the  very  top  of 
Monte  Crocione  to  send  him  back  more 
or  less  appeased, — a consenting  player  in 
the  Duchess’s  game.  For  if  there  are 
men  who  are  flirts  and  egotists,  — who 
ought  to  be,  yet  never  are,  divined  by 


the  sensible  woman  at  a glance,  so  also 
there  are  men  too  well  equipped  for  this 
wicked  world, — too  good,  too  well-born, 
too  desirable. 

It  was  in  this  somewhat  flinty  and  carp- 
ing mood  that  Meredith  prepared  himself 
for  the  advent  of  J acob  Delafield. 

But  when  Delafield  appeared,  Mere- 
dith’s secret  antagonisms  were  soon  dis- 
sipated. There  was  certainly  no  chal- 
lenging air  of  prosperity  about  the 
young  man. 

At  first  sight,  indeed,  he  was  his  old 
cheerful  self,  always  ready  for  a walk  or 
a row,  on  easy  terms  at  once  with  the 
Italian  servants  or  boatmen.  But  soon 
other  facts  emerged,  — stealthily,  as  it 
were,  from  the  concealment  in  which  a 
strong  man  was  trying  to  keep  them. 

“ That  young  man’s  youth  is  over,”  said 
Meredith,  abruptly,  to  the  Duchess  one 
evening.  He  pointed  to  the  figure  of 
Delafield,  who  was  pacing,  alone  with 
his  pipe,  up  and  down  one  of  the  lower 
terraces  of  the  garden. 

The  Duchess  showed  a teased  expres- 
sion. 

“ It’s  like  something  wearing  through,” 
she  said,  slowly.  “ I suppose  it  was  al- 
ways there — but  it  didn’t  show.” 

“ Name  your  ^ it  ’!” 

“ I can’t !”  But  she  gave  a little  shud- 
der, which  made  Meredith  look  at  her 
with  curiosity. 

“ You  feel  something  ghostly  — un- 
earthly?” 

She  nodded  assent;  crying  out,  how- 
ever, immediately  afterwards,  as  though 
in  compunction,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
dearest  and  best  of  fellows ! 

“ Of  course  he  is,”  said  Meredith.  “ It 
is  only  the  mystic  in  him  coming  out. 
He  is  one  of  the  men  who  have  the 
sixth  sense.” 

“ Well,  all  I know  is  he  has  the  oddest 
power  over  people!”  said  Evelyn,  with 
another  shiver.  “ If  Bertie  had  it,  my 
life  wouldn’t  be  worth  living.  Thank 
goodness,  he  hasn’t  a vestige  i” 

“ At  bottom  it’s  the  power  of  the 
priest,”  said  Meredith.  “ And  you  wo- 
men are  far  too  susceptible  towards 
it.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  it  plays 
the  mischief.” 

The  Duchess  was  silent  a moment. 
Then  she  bent  towards  her  companion. 
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finger  on  lip,  her  charming  eyes  glan- 
cing significantly  towards  the  lower  ter- 
race. The  figures  on  it  were  now  two. 
Julie  and  Delafield  paced  together. 

But  this  is  the  tenth  she  said,  in 
an  eager  whisper. 

Meredith  smiled  at  her — then  flung  her 
a dubious  Chi  sa  ?” — and  changed  the 
subject. 

Delafield,  who  was  a fine  oar,  had  soon 
taken  command  of  the  lake  expeditions; 
and  by  the  help  of  two  stalwart  youths 
from  Tremezzo,  the  four-oar  was  in  use 
from  morning  till  night.  Through  the 
broad  lake  which  lies  between  Menaggio 
and  Varcnna,  it  sped  northwards  to 
Gravedona ; or  beneath  the  shadowy  cliifs 
of  the  Villa  Serbelloni  it  slipped  over 
deep  waters,  haunted  and  dark,  into  the 
sunny  spaces  of  Lecco ; or  it  coasted  along 
the  steep  sides  of  Monte  Primo,  so  that 
the  travellers  in  it  might  catch  the  blue 
stain  of  the  gentians  on  the  turf,  where 
it  sloped  into  the  lucent  wave  below,  or 
watch  the  fishermen  on  the  rocks,  spear- 
ing their  prey  in  the  green  or  gold- 
en shallows. 

The  weather  was  glorious,  a summer 
before  its  time.  The  wild  cherries  shook 
down  their  snow  upon  the  grass;  but  the 
pears  were  now  in  bridal  white,  and  a 
warmer  glory  of  apple-blossom  was  just 
beginning  to  break  upon  the  blue.  The 
nights  were  calm  and  moonlit;  the  dawns 
were  visions  of  mysterious  and  incredible 
beauty,  wherein  mountain  and  forest  and 
lake  were  but  the  garments, — diaphanous, 
impalpable,  of  some  delicate,  indwelling 
light  and  fire  spirit,  which  breathed 
and  pulsed  through  the  solidity  of  rock, 
no  less  visibly  than  through  the  crys- 
tal leagues  of  air,  or  the  sunlit  spaces 
of  water. 

Yet  presently,  as  it  were,  a hush  of 
waiting,  of  tension,  fell  upon  their  little 
party.  Nature  offered  her  best;  but  there 
was  only  an  apparent  acceptance  of  her 
bounties.  Through  the  outward  flow  of 
talk  and  amusement,  of  wanderings  on 
lake  or  hill,  ugly  hidden  forces  of 
pain  and  strife,  regret,  misery,  resist- 
ance, made  themselves  rarely  yet  pier- 
cingly felt. 

Julie  drooped  again.  Her  cheeks  were 
paler  even  than  when  Meredith  arrived. 
Delafield  too  began  to  be  more  silent, 


more  absent.  He  was  helpful  and  courte- 
ous as  ever,  but  it  began  to  be  seen  that 
his  gayety  was  an  effort,  and  now  and 
then  there  were  sharp  or  bitter  notes  in 
voice  or  manner,  which  jarred,  and  were 
not  soon  forgotten. 

Presently — Meredith  and  the  Duchess 
found  themselves  looking  on,  breathless 
and  astonished,  at  the  struggle  of  two 
personalities,  the  wrestle  between  two 
wills.  They  little  knew  that  it  was  a 
renewed  struggle — a second  wrestle.  But, 
silently,  by  a kind  of  tacit  agreement, 
they  drew  away  from  Delafield  and  Ju- 
lie. They  dimly  understood  that  he 
pursued  and  she  resisted;  and  that  for 
him  life  was  becoming  gradually  ab- 
sorbed into  the  two  facts  of  her  presence 
and  her  resistance. 

On  ne  s*appuie  que  sur  ce  qui  resisted' 
For  both  of  them  these  words  were  true. 
Fundamentally, — and  beyond  all  passing 
causes  of  grief  and  anger, — each  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  full  strength  of  nature 
in  the  other.  Neither  could  ever  forget 
the  other.  The  hours  grew  electric;  and 
every  tiny  incident  became  charged  with 
spiritual  meaning. 

Often  for  hours  together  Julie  would 
try  to  absorb  herself  in  talk  with  Mere- 
dith. But  the  poor  fellow  got  little  joy 
from  it.  Presently,  at  a word  or  a look 
of  Delafield’s  she  would  let  herself  be 
recaptured,  as  though  with  a proud  re- 
luctance; they  wandered  away  together; 
and  once  more  Meredith  and  the  Duchess 
became  the  merest  bystanders. 

The  Duchess  shrugged  her  shoulders 
over  it,  and  though  she  laughed,  some- 
times the  tears  were  in  her  eyes.  She 
felt  the  hovering  of  passion ; but  it 
was  no  passion  known  to  her  own 
blithe  nature. 

And  if  only  this  strange  state  of  things 
might  end,  one  way  or  other,  and  set  her 
free  to  throw  her  arms  round  her  Duke’s 
neck,  and  beg  his  pardon  for  all  these 
weeks  of  desertion ! She  said  to  herself, 
ruefully,  that  her  babies  would  indeed 
have  forgotten  her. 

Yet  she  stood  stoutly  to  her  post,  and 
the  weeks  passed  quickly  by.  It  was  the 
dramatic  energy  of  the  situation,  — so 
much  more  dramatic  in  truth  :!  ^n  either 
she  or  Meredith  suspected! — that  made 
such  a strain  upon  the  onlookers. 
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One  evening  they  had  left  the  boat  at 
Tremezzo  that  they  might  walk  back 
along  that  most  winning  of  paths  that 
skirts  the  lake  between  the  last  houses 
of  Tremezzo  and  the  inn  at  Cadenabbia. 
The  sunset  was  nearly  over;  but  the  air 
was  still  suffused*  with  its  rose  and  pearl; 
and  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  flowering 
laurels.  Each  mountain  face,  each  white 
village  — either  couched  on  the  water’s 
edge,  or  grouped  about  its  slender  campa- 
nile on  some  shoulder  of  the  hills, — each 
house  and  tree  and  figure, — seemed  still 
penetrated  with  light,  the  glorified  crea- 
tures of  some  just  revealed  and  already 
fading  world.  The  echoes  of  the  evening 
bell  were  floating  on  the  lake;  and  from 
a boat  in  front,  full  of  peasant  folk, 
there  rose  a sound  of  singing,  some  litany 
of  saint  or  virgin,  which  stole  in  har- 
monies, rudely  true,  across  the  water. 

“ They  have  been  to  the  pilgrimage 
church  above  Lenno,”  said  Julie,  pointing 
to  the  boat,  and  in  order  to  listen  to  the 
singing  she  found  a seat  on  a low  wall 
above  the  lake. 

There  was  no  reply,  and  looking  round 
her,  she  saw  with  a start  that  only  Dela- 
field  was  beside  her,  that  the  Duchess  and 
Meredith  had  already  rounded  the  cor- 
ner of  the  Villa  Carlotta,  and  were  out 
of  sight. 

Delafield’s  gaze  was  fixed  upon  her.  He 
was  very  pale;  and  suddenly  Julie’s 
breath  seemed  to  fail  her. 

‘‘  I don’t  think — I can  bear  it  any 
longer,”  he  said,  as  he  came  close  to  her. 

Bear  what  ?” 

“ That  you  should  look  as  you  do  now.” 

Julie  made  no  reply.  Her  eyes,  very 
sad  and  bitter,  searched  the  blue  dimness 
of  the  lake  in  silence. 

Delafield  sat  down  on  the  wall  beside 
her.  Not  a soul  was  in  sight.  At  the 
Cadenabbia  hotel  the  table  d^hote  had 
gathered  in  the  visitors ; a few  boats 
passed  and  repassed  in  the  distance,  but 
on  land  all  was  still. 

Suddenly  he  took  her  hand  with  a firm 
grasp. 

Are  you  never  going  to  forgive  me  ?” 
he  said,  in  a low  voice. 

I suppose — I ought  to  bless  you.” 

Her  face  seemed  to  him  to  express  the 
tremulous  misery  of  a heart  deeply,  per- 
haps irrevocably  wounded.  Emotion  rose 
in  a tide,  but  he  crushed  it  down. 


He  bent  over  her,  speaking  with  de- 
liberate tenderness. 

“Julie! — do  you  remember — what  you 
promised  Lord  Lackington — when  he  was 
dying  ?” 

“ Oh!”  cried  Julie. 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  sjieeehlcss,  and 
suffocated.  Her  eyes  expressed  a mingled 
pride  and  horror. 

He  paused,  confronting  her  with  a pale 
resolution. 

“ You  didn’t  know  that  I had  seen 
him  f ’ 

“ Know!” 

She  turned  away  fiercely,  choking  with 
sobs  she  could  hardly  control,  as  the  mem- 
ory of  that  bygone  moment  returned  upon 
her — 

“ I thought  as  much,”  said  Delafield,  in 
a low  voice. — “ You  hoped  never  to  hear 
of  your  promise  again !” 

She  made  no  answ’er.  But  she  sank 
again  upon  the  seat  beside  the  lake,  and 
supporting  herself  on  one  delicate  hand 
which  clung  to  the  coping  of  the  wall, 
she  turned  her  pale  and  tear-stained  face 
to  the  lake  and  the  evening  sky.  There 
was  in  her  gesture  an  unconscious  yearn- 
ing, a mute  and  anguished  appeal,  as 
though  from  the  oppressions  of  human 
character  to  the  broad  strength  of  Nature, 
that  was  not  lost  on  Delafield.  His  mind 
became  the  centre  of  a swift  and  fierce 
debate.  One  voice  said:  “Why  are  you 
persecuting  her?  Respect  her  weakness 
and  her  grief!”  And  another  replied, 
“It  is  because  she  is  weak  that  she  must 
yield! — must  allow  herself  to  be  guided 
and  adored!” 

He  came  close  to  her  again.  Any 
passer-by  might  have  supposed  that  they 
were  both  looking  at  the  distant  boat, 
and  listening  to  the  pilgrimage  chant. 

“ Do  you  think  I don’t  understand  why 
you  made  that  promise?”  he  said,  very 
gently, — and  the  mere  self-control  of  his 
voice  and  manner  carried  a spell  with  it 
for  the  woman  beside  him. — “It  was 
wrung  out  of  you  by  kindness  for  a dying 
man.  You  thought  I should  never  know, 
— or  I should  never  claim  it.  Well,  I am 
selfish,  I take  advantage! — I do  claim  it! 
I saw  Lord  Lackington  only  a few  hours 
before  his  death.  * She  mustn’t  be  alone !’ 
he  said  to  me — several  times.  And  then 
— almost  at  the  last — ^ Ask  her  again ! — 
she’ll  consider  it — she  promised !’  ” 
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Julie  turned  impetuously. 

‘‘  Neither  of  us  is  bound  by  that ! — 
neither  of  us.” 

Delafield  smiled. 

“ Does  that  mean — that  I am  asking 
you  now — because  he  bade  me  ?” 

A pause.  Julie  must  needs  raise  her 
eyes  to  his.  She  flushed  red,  and  with- 
drew them. 

“No!”  he  said,  with  a long  breath. — 
“You  don’t  mean  that,  and  you  don’t 
think  it!  As  for  you  — yes,  you  are 
bound!  Julie! — once  more,  I bring  you 
my  plea — and  you  must  consider  it !” 

“ How  can  I be  your  wife !”  she  said, 
her  breast  heaving.  “You  know  all  that 
has  happened.  It  would  be  monstrous.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  was  his  quiet  reply.  “ It 
would  be  natural, — and  right.  Julie! — it 
is  strange  that  I should  be  talking  to  you 
like  this.  You’re  so  much  cleverer  than 
I — in  some  ways,  so  much  stronger.  And 
yet,  in  others. — you’ll  let  me  say  it,  won’t 
you? — I could  help  you — I could  protect 
you.  It’s  all  I care  for  in  the  world.” 

“ How  can  I be  your  wife!”  she  repeat- 
ed, passionately,  wringing  her  hands. 

“ Be  what  you  will  — at  home.  My 
friend,  comrade,  housemate, — I ask  noth- 
ing more, — nothing"^  His  voice  dropped, 
and  there  was  a pause.  Then  he  re- 
sumed : “ But — in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
— make  me  your  servant,  and  your  hus- 
band !” 

“ I can’t  eondenin  you  to  such  a 
fate!”  she  cried.  “You  know  where  my 
heart  is !” 

Delafield  did  not  waver. 

“ I know  where  your  heart  was.”  lie 
said,  with  firmness.  “ You  will  banish 
that  man  from  your  thoughts  in  time, — 
he  has  no  right  to  be  there.  I take  all 
the  risks!— All!” 

“ Well,  at  least  for  you,  I am  no  h\mo- 
crite,”  she  said,  with  a quivering  lip. 
“You  know  what  I am!” 

“ Yes,  I know, — and  I am  at  your  feet !” 

The  tears  dropped  from  Julie’s  eyes. 
She  turned  away  and  hid  her  face  against 
one  of  the  piers  of  the  wall. 

Delafield  attempted  no  caress.  He 
quietly  set  himself  to  draw  the  life  that 
he  had  to  offer  her,  the  comradeship 
that  he  proposed  to  her.  Not  a word  of 
what  the  world  called  his  “ prospects  ” 
entered  in.  She  knew  very  well  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  speak  of  them. 


Rather,  a sort  of  ascetic  and  mystical 
note  made  itself  heard  in  all  he  said  of 
the  future,  a note  that  before  now  had 
fascinated  and  controlled  a woman  whose 
ambition  was  always  strangely  tempered 
with  high  poetical  imagination. 

Yet  ambitious  she  was,  and  her  mind 
inevitably  supplied  what  his  voice  left 
unsaid. 

“ He  will  have  to  fill  his  place  whether 
he  wishes  it  or  no,”  she  said  to  herself, — 
“ and  if  in  truth  he  desires  my  help — ” 

Then  she  sank  from  her  own  wavering! 
Look  where  she  would  into  her  life, 
it  seemed  to  her  that  all  was  monstrous 
and  out  of  joint. 

“ You  don’t  realize  what  you  ask,”  she 
said  at  last,  in  despair.  “ I am  not  what 
you  call  a good  woman — ^you  know  it  too 
well!  I don’t  measure  things  by  your 
standards.  I am  capable  of  such  a jour- 
ney as  you  found  me  on.  I can’t  find  in 
my  own  mind  that  I repent  it  at  all. 
I can  tell  a lie! — you  can’t!  I can  have 
the  meanest  and  most  sordid  thoughts — 
you  can’t!  Lady  Henry  thought  me  an 
intriguer — I am  one.  It  is  in  my  blood. 
And  I don’t  know  whether  in  the  end 
I could  understand  your  language  and 
your  life.  And  if  I don’t,  I shall  make 
you  miserable!” 

She  looked  up,  her  slender  frame 
straightening  under  what  was  in  truth  a 
noble  defiance. 

Delafield  bent  over  her,  and  took  both 
her  hands  forcibly  in  his  own. 

“ If  all  that  were  true,  I would  rather 
risk  it  a thousand  times  over  than  go  out 
of  your  life  again — a stranger.  Julie, 
you  have  done  mad  things  for  love — ^you 
should  know  what  love  is.  Look  in  my 
face! — there — ^your  eyes  in  mine!  Give 
way!  The  dead  ask  it  of  you — and  it  is 
God’s  will!” 

And  as,  drawn  by  the  last  low-spoken 
words,  Julie  looked  up  into  his  face,  she 
felt  herself  enveloped  by  a mystical  and 
passionate  tenderness  that  paralyzed  her 
resistance.  A force  superhuman  laid  its 
grasp  upon  her  will.  With  a burst  of 
tears, — half  in  despair, — half  in  revolt, — 
she  submitted. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

IN  the  last  week  of  May,  Julie  Le 
Breton  married  Jacob  Delafield  in 
the  English  Church  at  Florence.  The 
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Duchess  was  there.  So  was  the  Duke, — 
a sulky  and  ill  - resided  spectator  of 
something  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
peculiar  and  mischievous  achievement  of 
his  wife. 

At  the  church  door  Julie  and  Delafield 
left  for  Camaldoli. 

Well,  if  you  imagine  that  I intend 
to  congratulate  you  or  anybody  else  upon 
that  performance,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken!”  said  the  Duke  as  he  and 
liis  wife  drove  back  to  the  ‘‘  Grand  Bre- 
tagne ” together. 

I don’t  deny  it’s — risky,”  said  the 
Duchess,  her  hands  on  her  lap,  her  eyes 
dreamily  following  the  streets. 

Risky !”  repeated  the  Duke,  shrugging 
his  shoulders.  " Well,  I don’t  want  to 
speak  harshly  of  your  friends,  Evelyn; 
but  Miss  Le  Breton — ” 

“ Mrs.  Delafield,”  said  the  Duchess. 

Mrs.  Delafield,  then !” — the  name  was 
evidently  a difficult  mouthful, — “ seems 
to  me  a most  undisciplined  and  unman- 
ageable woman!  Why  does  she  look  like 
a tragedy  queen  at  her  marriage?  Jacob 
38  twice  too  good  for  her — and  she’ll  lead 
him  a life.  And  how  you  can  reconcile  it 
to  your  conscience  to  have  misled  me  so 
completely  as  you  have  in  this  matter,  I 
really  can’t  imagine!” 

' Misled  you?”  said  Evelyn. 

Her  innocence  was  really  a little  hard 
to  bear; — and  not  even  the  beauty  of  her 
blue  eyes,  now  happily  restored  to  him, 
could  appease  the  mentor  at  her  side. 

You  led  me  plainly  to  believe,”  he 
repeated,  with  emphasis,  ‘‘  that  if  I help- 
ed her  through  the  crisis  of  leaving  Lady 
Henry  she  would  relinquish  her  designs 
on  Delafield.” 

Did  I ?”  said  the  Duchess.  And  put- 
ting her  hands  over  her  face,  she  laughed 
— rather  hysterically.  " But  that  wasn’t 
why  you  lent  her  the  house,  Bertie.” 

You  coaxed  me  into  it,  of  course,” 
said  the  Duke. 

No,  it  was  Julie  herself  got  the  bet- 
tor of  you,”  said  Evelyn,  triumphantly. 
**  You  felt  her  spell,  just  as  we  all  do — 
and  wanted  to  do  something  for  her.” 

^ Nothing  of  the  sort,”  said  the  Duke, 
determined  to  admit  no  recollection  to 
his  disadvantage ; it  was  your  doing 
entirely.” 

The  Duchess  thought  it  discreet  to  let 
him  at  least  have  the  triumph  of  her 
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silence, — smiling,  and  a little  sarcastic 
though  it  were. 

And  of  all  the  undeserved  good  for- 
tune !”  he  resumed,  feeling  in  his  irritable 
disapproval  that  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe  had  been  somehow  trifled  with. 

Tn  the  first  place,  she  is  the  daughter 
of  i)eople  who  flagrantly  misconducted 
themselves, — thnt  apparently  does  her  no 
harm.  Then  she  enters  the  service  of 
Lady  Henry  in  a confidential  position, 
and  uses  it  to  work  havoc  in  Lady  Henry’s 
social  relations.  That,  I am  glad  to  say, 
has  done  her  a little  harm,  although  not 
nearly  as  much  as  she  deserves.  And 
finally  she  has  a most  discreditable  flir- 
tation with  a man  already  engaged, — 
to  her  own  cousin,  please  observe! — and 
pulls  wires  for  him  all  over  the  place 
in  the  most  objectionable  and  unwoman- 
ly manner — ” 

As  if  everybody  didn’t  do  that !”  cried 
the  Duchess.  “You  know,  Bertie,  that 
your  own  mother  always  used  to  boast 
that  she  had  made  six  bishops,  and  saved 
the  Establishment!” 

The  Duke  took  no  notice. 

“ — And  yet  there  she  is!  Lord  Lack- 
ington  has  left  her  a fortune, — a com- 
petence, anyway.  She  marries  Jacob 
Delafield — rather  a fool,  I consider, — but 
all  the  same,  one  of  the  best  fellows  in 
the  world.  And  at  any  time,  to  judge 
from  what  one  hears  of  the  health  botli 
of  Chudleigh  and  his  boy,  she  may  find 
herself  Duchess  of  Chudleigh!” 

The  Duke  threw  himself  back  in  the 
carriage,  with  the  air  of  one  who  waits 
for  Providence  to  reply. 

“ Oh!  well,  you  see,  you  can’t  make  the 
world  into  a moral  tale,  to  please  you!'’ 
said  the  Duchess,  absently. 

Then,  after  a pause,  she  asked,  “ Are 
you  still  going  to  let  them  have  the  house. 
Bertie  ?” 

“ I imagine  that  if  Jacob  Delafield  ap- 
plies to  me  to  let  it  to  him,  I shall  not 
refuse  him,”  said  the  Duke,  stiffly. 

The  Duchess  smiled  behind  her  fan. 
Yet  her  tender  heart  was  not  in  reality 
very  happy  about  her  Julie.  She  knew 
well  enough  that  it  was  a strange  mar- 
riage of  which  ttiey  had  just  been  wit- 
nesses; a marriage  containing  the  seeds 
of  many  untoward  things,  only  too  likely 
to  develop,  unless  fate  were  kinder  than 
rash  mortals  have  any  right  to  expect. 
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I wish  to  goodness  Delafield  weren’t 
so  religious!”  murmured  the  Duchess, 
fervently,  pursuing  her  own  thoughts. 

Evelyn!” 

‘‘  Well,  you  see,  Julie  isn’t,  at  all,”  she 
added,  hastily. 

‘‘  You  need  not  have  troubled  yourself 
to  teU  me  that!”  was  the  Duke’s  indig- 
nant reply. 

After  a fortnight  at  Camaldoli  and 
Vallombrosa  the  Delafields  turned  tow- 
ards Switzerland.  Julie,  who  was  a lover 
of  Rousseau  and  Obermann,  had  been 
also  busy  with  the  letters  of  Byron.  She 
wished  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  St.  Gin- 
golphe  and  Chillon,  Bevay  and  Glion. 

So  one  day  at  the  end  of  May  they 
found  themselves  at  Montreux.  But 
Montreux  was  already  hot  and  crowded, 
and  Julie’s  eyes  turned  in  longing  to  the 
heights.  They  found  an  old  inn  at 
Charnex,  whereof  the  garden  commanded 
the  whole  head  of  the  lake;  and  there 
they  settled  themselves  for  a fortnight; 
till  business,  in  fact,  should  recall  Dela- 
field to  England.  The  Duke  of  Chud- 
leigh  had  shown  all  possible  kindness  and 
cordiality  with  regard  to  the  marriage; 
and  the  letter  in  which  he  welcomed  his 
cousin’s  new  wife  had  both  touched 
Julie’s  feelings  and  satisfied  her  pride. 
“ You  are  marrying  one  of  the  best  of 
men,”  wrote  this  melancholy  father  of  a 
dying  son.  My  boy  and  I owe  him  more 
than  can  be  written.  I can  only  tell  you 
that  for  those  he  loves  he  grudges  noth- 
ing,— ^no  labor,  no  sacrifice  of  himself. 
There  are  no  half-measures  in  his  affec- 
tions. He  has  spent  himself  too  long  on 
sick  and  sorry  creatures  like  ourselves.  It 
is  time  he  had  a little  happiness  on  his 
own  account.  You  will  give  it  him ; and 
Mervyn  and  I will  be  most  grateful  to 
you.  If  joy  and  health  can  never  be 
ours,  I am  not  yet  so  vile  as  to  grudge 
them  to  others.  God  bless  you.  Jacob 
will  tell  you  that  my  house  is  not  a gay 
one.  But  if  you  and  he  will  sometimes 
visit  it,  you  will  do  something  to  lighten 
its  gloom.” 

Julie  wondered,  as  she  wrote  her  very 
graceful  reply,  how  much  the  Duke  might 
know  about  herself.  Jacob  had  told  his 
cousin,  as  she  knew,  the  story  of  her 
parentage,  and  of  Lord  Lackington’s 
recognition  of  his  granddaughter.  But 


as  soon  as  the  marriage  was  announced 
it  was  not  likely  that  Lady  Henry  had 
been  able  to  hold  her  tongue! 

A good  many  interesting  tales  of  his  ‘ 
cousin’s  bride  had  indeed  reached  the 
melancholy  Duke.  Lady  Henry  had  done 
all  that  she  conceived  it  her  duty  to  do, 
filling  many  pages  of  note  - paper  with 
what  the  Duke  regarded  as  most  unneces- 
sary information. 

At  any  rate,  he  had  brushed  it  all  aside 
with  the  impatience  of  one  for  whom 
nothing  on  earth  had  now  any  savor  or 
value  beyond  one  or  two  indispensable  af- 
fections. What’s  good  enough  for  Jacob 
is  good  for  me,”  he  wrote  to  Lady  Henry ; 
^^and  if  I may  offer  you  some  advice, 
Arabella,  it  is  that  you  should  not  quar- 
rel with  Jacob  about  a matter  so  vital 
as  his  marriage.  Into  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  story  you  tell  me  I really 
cannot  enter ; but  rather  than  break  with 
Jacob  I would  welcome  anybody  he  chose 
to  present  to  me.  And  in  this  case  I 
understand  the  lady  is  very  clever,  dis- 
tinguished, and  of  good  blood  on  both 
sides.  Have  you  had  no  trouble  in  your 
life,  my  dear  Arabella,  that  you  can  make 
quarrels  with  a light  heart?  If  so,  I 
envy  you,  but  I have  neither  the  ener- 
gy nor  the  good  spirits  wherewith  to 
imitate  you.” 

Julie  of  course  knew  nothing  of  this 
correspondence;  though  from  the  Duke’s 
letters  to  Jacob  she  divined  that  some- 
thing of  the  kind  had  taken  place.  But 
it  was  made  quite  plain  to  her  that  she 
was  to  be  spared  all  the  friction  and  all 
the  difficulty  which  may  often  attend  the 
entrance  of  a person  like  herself  within 
the  circle  of  a rich  and  important  family 
like  the  Delafields.  With  Lady  Henry, 
indeed,  the  fight  had  still  to  be  fought. 
But  Jacob’s  mother,  influenced  on  one 
side  by  her  son,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
head  of  the  family,  accepted  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law with  the  facile  kindliness  and 
good  temper  that  were  natural  to  her; 
while  his  sister,  the  fair-haired  and  ad- 
mirable Susan,  owed  her  brother  too  much 
and  loved  him  too  well  to  be  other  than 
friendly  to  his  wife. 

No:  — on  the  worldly  side,  all  was 
smooth.  The  marriage  had  been  carried 
through  with  ease  and  quietness.  The 
Duke,  in  spite  of  Jacob’s  remonstrance.s, 
had  largely  increased  his  cousin’s  salary; 
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and  Julie  was  already  enjoying  the  in- 
come left  her  by  Lord  Lackington.  She 
had  only  to  reappear  in  London  as  Jacob’s 
wife  to  resume  far  more  than  her  old 
social  ascendency.  The  winning  cards 
had  all  passed  into  her  hands ; and  if  now 
there  was  to  be  a struggle  with  Lady 
Henry,  Lady  Henry  would  be  worsted. 

All  this  was  or  should  have  been  agree- 
able to  the  sensitive  nerves  of  a woman 
who  knew  the  worth  of  social  advan- 
tages. It  had  no  effect,  however,  on  the 
mortal  depression  which  was  constantly 
Julie’s  portion  during  the  early  weeks 
of  her  marriage. 

As  for  Delafield,  he  had  entered  upon 
this  determining  experiment  of  his  life, 
— a marriage,  which  was  merely  a legal- 
ized comradeship,  with  the  woman  he 
adored, — in  the  mind  of  one  resolved  to 
pay  the  price  of  what  he  had  done.  This 
graceful  and  stately  woman,  with  her 
high  intelligence  and  her  social  gifts,  was 
now  his  own  property.  She  was  to  be  the 
companion  of  his  days,  and  the  mistress 
of  his  house.  But  although  he  knew  well 
that  he  had  a certain  strong  hold  upon 
her,  she  did  not  love  him;  and  none  of 
the  fusion  of  true  marriage  had  taken 
place,  or  could  take  place.  So  be  it.  He 
set  himself  to  build  up  a relation  be- 
tween them  which  would  justify  the  vio- 
lence offered  to  natural  and  spiritual  law. 
His  own  delicacy  of  feeling  and  percep- 
tion combined  with  the  strength  of  his 
passion  to  make  every  action  of  their 
common  day  a symbol  and  sacrament. 
That  her  heart  regretted  Warkworth,  that 
bitterness  and  longing,  an  unspent  and 
baffled  love,  must  be  constantly  over- 
shadowing her,  these  things  he  not  only 
knew, — he  was  forever  reminding  him- 
self of  them,  driving  them  as  it  were 
into  consciousness,  as  the  ascetic  drives 
the  spikes  into  his  flesh.  His  task  was  to 
comfort  her,  to  make  her  forget,  to  bring 
her  back  to  common  peace  and  cheerful- 
ness of  mind. 

To  this  end  he  began  with  appealing 
as  much  as  possible  to  her  intelligence. 
He  warmly  encouraged  her  work  for 
Meredith.  From  the  first  days  of  their 
marriage  he  became  her  listener,  scholar, 
and  critic.  Himself  interested  mainly 
in  social,  economical,  or  religious  dis- 
cussion, he  humbly  put  himself  to  school 
in  matters  of  belles-lettres.  His  object 


was  to  enrich  Julie’s  daily  life  with  new 
ambitions  and  new  pleasures,  which 
might  replace  the  broodings  of  her  ill- 
ness and  her  convalescence;  and  then,  to 
make  her  feel  that  she  had  at  hand,  in 
the  companion  of  that  life,  one  who  felt 
a natural  interest  in  all  her  efforts,  a 
natural  pride  in  all  her  successes. 

Alack!  the  calculation  was  too  simple 
— and  too  visible.  It  took  too  little  ac- 
count of  the  complexities  of  Julie’s  nature, 
of  the  ravages  and  the  shock  of  passion. 
Julie  herself  might  be  ready  enough 
to  return  to  the  things  of  the  mind;  but 
they  were  no  sooner  offered  to  her,  as  it 
were,  in  exchange  for  the  i>erilou8  de- 
lights of  love  than  she  grew  dumbly 
restive.  She  felt  herself  also  too  much 
observed,  too  much  thought  over; — made 
too  often,  if  the  truth  were  known,  the 
subject  of  religious  or  mystical  emotion. 

More  and  more,  also,  was  she  conscious 
of  strangeness  and  eccentricity  in  the 
man  she  had  married.  It  often  seemed 
to  that  keen  and  practical  sense  which 
in  her  mingled  so  oddly  with  the  capacity 
for  passion,  that  as  they  grew  older,  and 
her  mind  recovered  tone  and  balance,  she 
would  probably  love  the  world  disastrous- 
ly more;  and  he,  disastrously  less.  And 
if  so,  the  gulf  between  them,  instead  of 
closing,  could  but  widen. 

One  day,  a showery  day  in  early  June, 
she  was  left  alone  for  an  hour,  while  Dela- 
field went  down  to  Montreux  to  change 
some  circular  notes.  Julie  took  a book 
from  the  table  and  strolled  out  along  the 
lovely  road  that  slopes  gently  downward 
from  Chamex  to  the  old  field-embow- 
ered village  of  Brent. 

The  rain  was  just  over.  It  had  been 
a cold  rain,  and  the  snow  had  crept  down- 
ward on  the  heights,  and  had  even  pow- 
dered the  pines  of  the  Cubly.  The  clouds 
were  sweeping  low  in  the  west.  Towards 
Geneva  the  lake  was  mere  wide  and  fea- 
tureless space;  a cold  and  misty  water, 
melting  into  the  fringes  of  the  rain- 
clouds.  But  to  the  east  above  the  Rhone 
valley  the  sky  was  lifting;  and  as  Julie 
sat  down  upon  a midway  seat,  and  turned 
herself  eastward,  she  was  met  by  the  full 
and  unveiled  glory  of  the  higher  Alps, — 
the  Rochers  de  Naye,  the  Velan,  the  Dent 
du  Midi.  On  the  jagged  peaks  of  the 
latter  a bright  shaft  of  sun  was  play- 
ing, and  the  great  white  or  rock-ribbed 
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mass  raised  itself  above  the  mists  of 
the  lower  world,  once  more  unstained 
and  triumphant. 

But  the  cold  hise  was  still  blowing,  and 
Julie,  shivering,  drew  her  wrap  closer 
round  her.  Her  heart  pined  for  Como 
and  the  south ; perhaps  for  the  little 
Duchess,  who  spoiled  and  petted  her,  in 
the  common  womanish  ways. 

The  spring — a second  spring — was  all 
about  her;  but  in  this  chilly  northern 
form  it  spoke  to  her  with  none  of  the 
ravishment  of  Italy.  In  the  steep  fields 
above  her  the  narcissus  were  bent  and 
bowed  with  rain;  the  red-browns  of  the 
walnuts  glistened  in  the  wet  gleams  of 
sun;  the  fading  apple-blossom  beside  her 
wore  a melancholy  beauty;  only  in  the 
rich,  pushing  grass,  with  its  wealth  of 
flowers  and  its  branching  cow-parsley, 
was  there  the  stubborn  life  and  prophecy 
of  summer. 

Suddenly  Julie  caught  up  the  book  that 
lay  beside  her  and  opened  it  with  a hasty 
hand.  It  was  one  of  that  set  of  Saint- 
Simon  which  had  belonged  to  her  mo- 
ther, and  had  already  played  a part  in 
her  own  destiny. 

She  turned  to  the  famous  character  ” 
of  the  Dauphin,  of  that  model  prince,  in 
whose  death  Saint-Simon,  and  Fenelon, 
and  France  herself,  saw  the  eclipse  of  all 
great  hopes. 

“ A prince,  affable,  gentle,  humane, 
patient,  modest,  full  of  compunctions, 
and — as  much  as  his  position  allowed — 
sometimes  beyond  it — ^humble,  and  severe 
towards  himself.” 

Was  it  not  to  the  life?  " Affable,  doux, 
humain, — patient,  modeste — humble  et 
austere  pour  sot/* — ^beyond  what  was  ex- 
pected, beyond,  almost,  what  was  becom- 
ing? 

She  read  on  to  the  mention  of  the 
Dauphine,  terrified,  in  her  human  weak- 
ness, of  so  perfect  a husband,  and  trying 
to  beguile  or  tempt  him  from  the  heights ; 
to  the  picture  of  Louis  Quatorze,  the 
grandfather,  shamed  in  his  worldly  old 
age  by  the  presence  beside  him  of  this 
saintly  and  high-minded  youth;  of  the 
court,  looking  forward  with  dismay  to 
the  time  when  it  should  find  itself  under 
the  rule  of  a man  who  despised  and  con- 
demned both  its  follies  and  its  passions, 
until  she  reached  that  final  rapture, 
where,  in  a mingled  anguish  and  adora- 


tion, Saint-Simon  bids  eternal  farewell  to 
a character  and  a heart  of  which  France 
was  not  worthy. 

The  lines  passed  before  her,  and  she 
was  conscious,  guiltily  conscious,  of  read- 
ing them  with  a double  mind. 

Then  she  closed  the  book,  held  by  the 
thought  of  her  husband, — in  a somewhat 
melancholy  reverie. 

There  is  a Catholic  word  with  which  in 
her  convent  youth  she  had  been  very  fa- 
miliar, the  word  recueilli — ‘‘  recollected.” 
At  no  time  had  it  sounded  kindly  in  her 
ears.  For  it  implied  fetters,  and  self- 
suppressions, — of  the  voluntary  and 
spiritual  sort, — wholly  unwelcome  to  and 
unvalued  by  her  own  temperament.  But 
who  that  knew  him  well  could  avoid  ap- 
plying it  to  Delafield  ? A man  of  “ recol- 
lection,” living  in  the  eye  of  the  Eternal ; 
keeping  a guard  over  himself  in  the  small- 
est matters  of  thought  and  action;  mys- 
tically possessed  by  the  passion  of  a 
spiritual  ideal;  in  love  with  charity, 
purity,  simplicity  of  life. 

She  bowed  her  head  upon  her  hands  in 
dreariness  of  spirit.  Ultimately,  what 
could  such  a man  want  with  her?  What 
had  she  to  give  him  ? In  what  way  could 
she  ever  be  necessary  to  him?  And  a 
woman,  even  in  friendship,  must  feel 
herself  that,  to  be  happy. 

Already  this  daily  state  in  which  she 
found  herself,  of  owing  everything,  and 
giving  nothing,  produced  in  her  a secret 
irritation  and  repulsion ; how  would  it  be 
in  the  years  to  come  ? 

He  never  saw  me  as  I am,”  she 
thought  to  herself,  looking  fretfully  back 
to  their  past  acquaintance.  “ I am 
neither  as  weak  as  he  thinks  me — nor  as 
clever!  And  how  strange  it  is  — this 
tension  in  which  he  lives.” 

And  as  she  sat  there  idly  plucking  at 
the  wet  grass,  her  mind  was  overrun  with 
a motley  host  of  memories — some  absurd, 
some  sweet,  some  of  an  austerity  that 
chilled  her  to  the  core.  She  thought  of 
the  difficulty  she  had  in  persuading  Dela- 
field to  allow  himself  even  necessary  com- 
forts and  conveniences;  a laugh,  involun- 
tary, and  not  without  tenderness,  crossed 
her  face  as  she  recalled  a tale  he  had  told 
her  at  Camaldoli, — of  the  contempt  ex- 
cited in  a young  footman  of  a smart 
house  by  the  mediocrity  and  exiguity  of 
his  garments  and  personal  appointments 
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generally.  “ I felt  I possessed  nothing 
that  he  would  have  taken  as  a gift,” 
said  Delafield,  with  a grin.  " It  was 
chastening.” 

Yet,  though  he  laughed,  he  held  to  it; 
and  Julie  was  already  so  much  of  the 
wife  as  to  be  planning  how  to  coax  him 
presently  out  of  a portmanteau  and  a 
top-hat  that  were  in  truth  a disgrace  to 
their  species. 

And  all  the  time  she  must  have  the  best 
of  everything — a maid,  luxurious  travel- 
ling, dainty  food.  They  had  had  one  or 
two  wrestles  on  the  subject  already. 
“ Why  are  you  to  have  all  the  high  think- 
ing and  plain  living  to  yourself?”  she 
had  asked  him,  angrily ; only  to  be  met  by 
the  plea,  ‘^Dear,  get  strong  first! — then 
you  shall  do  what  you  like.” 

But  it  was  at  La  Verna,  the  mountain 
height  overshadowed  by  the  memories  of 
St.  Francis,  that  she  seemed  to  have  come 
nearest  to  the  ascetic  and  mystical  ten- 
dency in  Delafield.  He  went  about  the 
mountain  paths,  a transformed  being, 
like  one  long  spiritually  athirst  who  has 
found  the  springs  and  sources  of  life. 
J ulie  felt  a secret  terror.  Her  impression 
was  much  the  same  as  Evelyn’s — as  of 

something  wearing  through  ” to  the 
light  of  day.  Looking  back,  she  saw 
that  this  temperament,  now  so  plain  to 
view,  had  been  always  there;  but  in  the 
young  and  capable  agent  of  the  Chud- 
leigh  property,  in  the  Duchess’s  cousin, 
or  Lady  Henry’s  nephew,  it  had  passed 
for  the  most  part  unsuspected.  How 
remarkably  it  had  developed ! — whither 
would  it  carry  them  both  in  the  future? 
When  thinking  about  it,  she  was  apt  to 
find  herself  seized  with  a sudden  crav- 
ing for  Mayfair,  ‘‘little  dinners,”  and 
good  talk. 

“ What  a pity  you  weren’t  born  a 
Catholic! — you  might  have  been  a reli- 
gious,” she  said  to  him  one  night  at  La 
Verna,  when  he  had  been  reading  her 
some  of  the  Fioreiti  with  occasional  com- 
ments of  his  own. 

But  he  had  shaken  his  head,  with 
a smile. 

“You  see,  I have  no  creed — or  next 
to  none.” 

The  answer  startled  her.  And  in  the 
depths  of  his  blue  eyes  there  seemed  to 
her  to  be  hovering  a swarm  of  thoughts 
that  would  not  let  themselves  loose  in  her 


presence,  but  were  none  the  less  the  true 
companions  of  his  mind.  She  saw  her- 
self a moment  as  Elsa,  and  her  husband 
as  a modern  Lohengrin,  coming  spirit- 
ually she  knew  not  whence, — bound  on 
some  quest  mysterious  and  unthinkable. 

“ What  will  you  do,”  she  said,  suddenly, 
“ when  the  Dukedom  comes  to  you  ?” 

Delafield ’s  aspect  darkened  in  an  in- 
stant. If  he  could  have  shown  anger  to 
her,  anger  there  w^ould  have  been. 

“ That  is  a subject  I never  think  of 
or  discuss,  if  I can  help  it,”  he  said, 
abruptly;  and  rising  to  his  feet,  he  point- 
ed out  that  the  sun  was  declining  fast 
towards  the  plain  of  the  Casentino  and 
they  were  far  from  their  hotel. 

“ Inhuman ! — unreasonable !”  was  the 
cry  of  the  critical  sense  in  her,  as  she 
followed  him  in  silence. 

Innumerable  memories  of  this  kind 
beat  on  Julie’s  mind  as  she  sat  dreamily 
on  her  bench  among  the  Swiss  meadows. 
How  natural  that  in  the  end  they  should 
sweep  her  by  reaction  into  imaginations 
wholly  different — of  a drum  and  trum- 
pet history,  in  the  actual  fighting  world! 

...  Far,  far  in  the  African  desert  she 
followed  the  march  of  Warkworth’s  little 
troop. 

Ah!  the  blinding  light, — the  African 
scrub  and  sand, — the  long,  single  line, — 
the  native  porters,  with  their  loads, — the 
handful  of  English  officers,  with  that 
slender  figure  at  their  head, — the  end- 
less waterless  path,  with  its  palms,  and 
mangos,  and  mimosas, — the  scene  rushed 
upon  the  inward  eye,  and  held  it.  She 
felt  the  heat,  the  thirst,  the  weariness 
of  bone  and  brain,  — all  the  spell  and 
mystery  of  the  unmapped,  unconquered 
land. 

Did  he  think  of  her  sometimes,  — at 
night,  under  the  stars, — or  in  the  blaze 
and  mirage  of  noon?  Yes,  yes,  he  thought 
of  her!  Each  to  the  other,  their  thoughts 
must  travel, — while  they  lived. 

In  Delafield’s  eyes,  — she  knew,  — his 
love  for  her  had  been  mere  outrage 
and  offence. 

Ah,  well! — he  at  least  had  needed  her; 
he  had  desired  only  very  simple,  earthy 
things, — money,  position,  success, — things 
it  was  possible  for  a woman  to  give  him 
or  get  for  him;  and  at  the  last,  though  it 
vrere  only  as  a traitor  to  his  word  and  his 
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fiancee,  he  had  asked  for  love, — asked 
commonly,  hun^crily,  recklessly,  because 
he  could  not  help  it — and  then,  for  par- 
don ! And  those  are  things  the  memory 
of  which  lies  deep,  deep,  in  the  pulsing, 
throbbing  heart. 

At  this  point  she  hurriedly  checked 
and  scourged  herself, — as  she  did  a hun- 
dred times  a day. 

No,  no,  no!  It  was  all  over;  and  she 
and  Jacob  would  still  make  a fine  thing 
of  their  life  together.  Why  not  ? 

And  all  the  time  there  were  burning 
hot  tears  in  her  eyes;  and  as  the  leaves 
of  Saint-Simon  passed  idly  through  her 
fingers,  the  tears  blotted  out  the  meadows 
and  the  flowers,  and  blurred  the  figure 
of  a young  girl  who  was  slowly  mounting 
the  long  slope  of  road  that  led  from  the 
village  of  Brent  towards  the  seat  on  which 
Julie  was  sitting. 

Gradually  the  figure  approached.  The 
mist  cleared  from  Julie's  eyes.  She 
found  herself  giving  a close  and  passion- 
ate attention  to  the  girl  upon  the  road. 

Her  form  was  slim  and  small;  under 
her  shady  hat  there  was  a gleam  of  fair 
hair  arranged  in  smooth,  shining  masses 
about  her  neck  and  temples.  As  she  ap- 
proached Julie,  she  raised  her  eyes  ab- 
sently, and  Julie  saw  a face  of  singular 
and  delicate  beauty,  marred,  however,  by 
the  suggestion  of  physical  fragility,  even 
sickliness,  which  is  carried  with  it.  One 
might  have  thought  it  a face  blanched 
by  a tropical  climate,  and  for  the  moment 
touched  into  faint  color  by  the  keen  Al- 
pine air.  The  eyes  indeed  were  full  of 
life;  they  were  no  sooner  seen  but  they 
defined  and  enforced  a personality. 
Eager,  intent,  a little  fretful,  they  ex- 
pressed a nervous  energ>^  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  owner’s  slender  physique. 
In  this,  other  bodily  signs  concurred.  As 
she  perceived  Julie  on  the  bench,  for  in- 
stance, the  girl’s  slight  habitual  frown 
sharply  deepened ; she  looked  at  the 
stranger  with  keen  observation,  both 
glance  and  gesture  betraying  a quick  and 
restless  sensibility. 

As  for  Julie,  she  half  rose  as  the  girl 
neared  her.  Her  cheeks  were  flushed,  her 
lips  parted ; she  had  the  air  of  one  about 
to  speak.  The  girl  looked  at  her  in  a lit- 
tle surprise,  and  passed  on. 

She  carried*  a book  under  her  arm,  into 


which  were  thrust  a few  just-opened  let- 
ters, She  had  scarcely  passed  the  bench 
when  an  envelope  fell  out  of  the  book  and 
lay  unnoticed  on  the  road. 

Julie  drew  a long  breath.  She  picked 
up  the  envelope.  It  lay  in  her  hand,  and 
the  name  she  had  expected  to  see  was 
written  upon  it. 

For  a moment  she  hesitated.  Then  she 
ran  after  the  owner  of  the  letter. 

‘^You  dropped  this  on  the  road.^’ 

The  girl  turned  hastily. 

Thank  you  very  much.  I am  sorry 
to  have  given  you  the  trouble — ” 

Then  she  paused,  arrested  evidently  by 
the  manner  in  which  Julie  stood  regard- 
ing her. 

Did — did  you  wish  to  speak  to  me?” 
she  said,  uncertainly. 

‘^You  are  Miss  Moffatt?” 

Yes.  That  is  my  name.  But — ex- 
cuse me — I am  afraid  I don’t  remember 
you!”  The  words  were  spoken  with  a 
charming  sweetness  and  timidity. 

“ I am  Mrs.  Delafield.” 

The  girl  started  violently. 

“ Are  you?  I — I beg  your  pardon!” 

She  stood  in  a flushed  bewilderment, 
staring  at  the  lady  who  had  addressed  her, 
a troubled  consciousness  possessing  itself 
of  her  face  and  manner  more  and  more 
plainly  with  every  moment. 

Julie  asked  herself  hurriedly — How 
much  does  she  know  ? — what  has  she 
heard ?”  But  aloud  she  gently  said : “I 
thought  you  must  have  heard  of  me. 
Lord  ITredale  told  me  he  had  written — 
his  father  wished  it — to  Lady  Blanche. 
Your  mother  and  mine — were  sisters.” 

The  girl  shyly  withdrew  her  eyes. 

Yes — mother  told  me.” 

There  was  a moment’s  silence.  The 
mingled  fear  and  recklessness  which  had 
accompanied  Julie’s  action  disappeared 
from  her  mind.  In  the  girl’s  manner 
there  was  neither  jealousy  nor  hatred, 
only  a young  shrinking  and  reserve. 

May  I w'alk  with  you  a little  ?” 

Please  do ! Are  you  staying  at  Mon- 
treux  ?” 

“ No;  we  are  at  Charnex — and  you?” 

We  came  up  two  days  ago  to  a little 
pension  at  Brent.  I wanted  to  be  among 
the  fields,  now  the  narcissus  are  out.  If 
it  were  warm  weather,  we  should  stay; 
but  mother  is  afraid  of  the  cold  for  me. 
I have  been  ill.” 
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I heard  that,”  said  Julie,  in  a voice 
gravely  kind  and  winning.  **  That  was 
why  your  mother  could  not  come  home — ” 

The  girl’s  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

No, — poor  mother!  I wanted  her  to 
go — we  had  a good  nurse — but  she  would 
not  leave  me,  though  she  was  devoted  to 
my  grandfather.  She — ” 

“ She  is  always  anxious  about  you  ?” 

Yes.  My  health  has  been  a trouble 
lately, — and  since  father  died — ” 

She  has  only  you.” 

They  walked  on  a few  paces  in  silence. 
Then  the  girl  looked  up  eagerly. 

‘^You  saw  grandfather — at  the  last? 
Do  tell  me  about  it,  please.  My  uncles 
write  so  little.” 

Julie  obeyed  with  difficulty.  She  had 
not  realized  how  hard  it  would  be  for 
her  to  talk  of  Lord  Lackington.  But  she 
described  the  old  man’s  gallant  dying 
as  best  she  could;  while  Aileen  Moffatt 
listened  with  that  manner  at  once  timid, 
and  rich  in  feeling,  which  seemed  to  be 
her  characteristic. 

As  they  neared  the  top  of  the  hill  where 
the  road  begins  to  incline  towards  Char- 
nex,  Julie  noticed  signs  of  fatigue  in  her 
companion. 

‘^You  have  been  an  invalid,”  she  said. 
*^You  ought  not  to  go  farther.  May  I 
take  you  home?  Would — your  mother 
dislike  to  see  me?” 

The  girl  paused  perceptibly.  ‘*Ah! 
there  she  is!” 

They  had  turned  towards  Brent,  and 
Julie  saw  coming  towards  them,  with 
somewhat  rapid  steps,  a small,  elderly 
lady,  gray-haired,  her  features  partly 
hidden  by  her  country  hat. 

A thrill  passed  through  Julie.  This 
was  the  sister  whose  name  her  mother 
had  mentioned  in  her  last  hour.  It  was 
as  though  something  of  her  mother, 
something  that  must  throw  light  upon 
that  mother’s  life  and  being,  were  ap- 
proaching her  along  this  Swiss  road. 

But  the  lady  in  question,  as  she  neared 
them,  looked  with  surprise,  not  un- 
mingled with  hauteur,  upon  her  daughter 
and  the  stranger  beside  her. 

‘^Aileen!  — why  did  you  go  so  far? 
You  promised  me  only  to  be  a quarter 
of  an  hour  1” 

I am  not  tired,  mother.  Mother — this 
is  — Mrs.  Delafield.  You  remember — 
Uncle  Uredale  wrote — ” 


Lady  Blanche  Moffatt  stood  still.  Once 
more  a fear  swept  through  Julie’s  mind, 
and  this  time  it  stayed.  After  an  evident 
hesitation,  a hand  was  coldly  extended. 

“ How  do  you  do  ? I heard  from  my 
brothers  of  your  marriage;  but  they  said 
you  were  in  Italy.” 

“ We  have  just  come  from  there.” 

" And  your  husband  ?” 

‘‘He  has  gone  down  to  Montreux,  but 
he  should  be  home  very  soon  now.  We 
are  only  a few  steps  from  our  little  inn. 
Would  you  not  rest  there? — Miss  Moffatt 
looks  very  tired.” 

There  was  a pause.  Lady  Blanche  was 
considering  her  daughter.  Julie  saw  the 
trembling  of  her  wide,  irregular  mouth, 
of  which  the  lips  were  slightly  turned 
outwards.  Finally,  she  drew  her  daugh- 
ter’s hand  into  her  arm,  and  bent  anxious- 
ly towards  her,  scrutinizing  her  face. 

^ Thank  you.  We  will  rest  a quarter 
of  an  hour.  Can  we  get  a carriage  at 
Chamex  ?” 

^‘Yes — I think  so.  If  you  will  wait 
a little  on  our  balcony?” 

They  walked  on  towards  Chamex. 
Lady  Blanche  began  to  talk  resolutely  of 
the  weather,  which  was  indeed  atrocious. 
She  spoke  as  she  would  have  done  to  the 
merest  acquaintance.  There  was  not  a 
word  of  her  father;  not  a word  either  of 
her  brother’s  letter,  or  of  Julie’s  relation- 
ship to  herself.  Julie  accepted  the  situa- 
tion with  perfect  composure;  and  the 
three  kept  up  some  sort  of  a conversation 
till  they  reached  the  paved  street  of  Char- 
nex,  and  the  old  inn  at  its  lower  end. 

Julie  guided  her  companions  through 
its  dark  passages,  till  they  reached  an 
outer  terrace,  where  there  were  a few 
scattered  seats,  and  amongst  them  a deck 
chair  with  cushions. 

Please!”  said  Julie,  as  she  kindly 
drew  the  girl  towards  it.  Aileen  smiled 
and  yielded.  Julie  placed  her  among  the 
cushions;  then  brought  out  a shawl,  and 
covered  her  warmly  from  the  sharp,  damp 
air.  Aileen  thanked  her,  and  lightly 
touched  her  hand.  A secret  sympathy 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  sprung  up  be- 
tween them. 

Lady  Blanche  sat  stiffly  beside  her 
daughter,  watching  her  face.  The  warm 
touch  of  friendliness  in  Aileen’s  manner 
towards  Mrs.  Delafield  seemed  only  to  in- 
crease the  distance  and  embarrassment  of 
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her  own.  Julie  appeared  to  be  quite  un- 
conscious. She  ordered  tea,  and  made  no 
further  allusion  of  any  kind  to  the  kin- 
dred they  had  in  common.  She  and  Lady 
Blanche  talked  as  strangers. 

Julie  said  to  herself  that  she  under- 
stood. She  remembered  the  evening  at 
Crowborough  House,  the  spinster  lady 
who  had  been  the  Moffatts^  friend — her 
own  talk  with  Evelyn.  In  that  way  or 
in  some  other  the  current  gossip  about 
herself  and  Warkworth,  gossip  they  had 
been  too  mad  and  miserable  to  take  much 
account  of,  had  reached  Lady  Blanche. 
Lady  Blanche  probably  abhorred  her ; 
though  because  of  her  marriage  there 
was  to  be  an  outward  civility.  Meanwhile 
no  sign  whatever  of  any  angry  or  re- 
sentful knowledge  betrayed  itself  in  the 
girl’s  manner.  Clearly  the  mother  had 
shielded  her. 

Julie  felt  the  flutter  of  an  exquisite 
relief.  She  stole  many  a look  at  Aileen; 
comparing  the  reality  with  that  old  ugly 
notion  her  jealousy  had  found  so  wel- 
come,— of  the  silly  or  insolent  little  crea- 
ture, possessing  all  that  her  betters  de- 
sired, by  the  mere  brute  force  of  money 
or  birth.  And  all  the  time  the  reality 
was  this! — so  soft,  suppliant,  ethereal! 
Here  indeed  w^as  the  child  of  Wark- 
worth’s  picture, — the  innocent,  unknow- 
ing child,  whom  their  passion  had  sacri- 
ficed and  betrayed.  She  could  see  the 
face  now%  as  it  lay,  piteous,  in  Wark- 
worth’s  hand.  Then  she  raised  her  eyes 
to  the  original.  And  as  it  looked  at  her 
with  timidity  and  nascent  love,  her  own 
heart  beat  wildly,  now  in  remorse,  now  in 
a reviving  jealousy.  Secretly,  behind  this 
mask  of  convention,  were  they  both  think- 
ing  of  him?  A girPs  thoughts  are  never 
far  from  her  lover;  and  Julie  was  con- 
scious this  afternoon  of  a strange  and 
mysterious  preoccupation,  whereof  Wark- 
worth was  the  centre. 

Gradually  the  great  mountains  at  the 
liead  of  the  lake  freed  themselves  from 
the  last  wandering  cloud-wreaths.  On  the 
rock  faces  of  the  Rochers  de  Naye  the 
hanging  pine  woods,  brushed  with  snow, 
came  into  sight.  The  white  walls  of 
Glion  shone  faintly  out,  and  a pearly 
gold,  which  was  but  a pallid  reflection 
of  the  Italian  glory,  diffused  itself  over 
mountain  and  lake.  The  sun  was  grudg- 


ing; there  was  no  caress  in  the  air. 
Aileen  shivered  a little  in  her  shawls, 
and  when  Julie  spoke  of  Italy,  the 
girl’s  enthusiasm  and  longing  sprang, 
as  it  were,  to  meet  her,  and  both  were 
conscious  of  another  slight  link  be- 
tween them. 

Suddenly  a sound  of  steps  came  to 
them  from  below. 

‘‘My  husband!”  said  Julie,  rising. 
And  going  to  the  balustrade,  she  waved 
to  Delafield,  who  had  come  up  from 
Montreux  by  one  of  the  steep  vineyard 
paths.  “ I will  tell  him  you  are  here,” 
she  added,  with  what  might  have  been 
taken  for  the  shyness  of  the  young  wife. 

She  ran  down  the  steps  leading  from 
the  terrace  to  the  lower  garden.  Aileen 
looked  at  her  mother. 

“ Isn’t  she  wonderful  ?”  she  said,  in 
an  ardent  whisper.  “ I could  watch  her 
forever!  She  is  the  most  graceful  per- 
son I ever  saw.  Mothet  — is  she  like 
Aunt  Rose?” 

• Lady  Blanche  shook  her  head. 

“Not  in  the  least,”  she  said,  shortly. 
“ She  has  too  much  manner  for  me.” 

“Oh,  mother!”  And  the  girl  caught 
her  mother’s  hand  in  caressing  remon- 
strance, as  though  to  say,  “ Dear  little 
mother! — you  must  like  her,  because  I 
do,  — and  you  mustn’t  think  of  Aunt 
Rose,  and  all  those  terrible  things — ex- 
cept for  pity.” 

“ Hush !”  said  Lady  Blanche,  smiling 
at  her  a little  excitedly.  “Hush! — 
they’re  coming!” 

Delafield  and  Julie  emerged  from  the 
iron  staircase.  Lady  Blanche  turned  and 
looked  at  the  tall,  distinguished  pair,  her 
ugly  lower  lip  hardening  ungraciously. 
But  she  and  Delafield  had  a slight  pre- 
vious acquaintance;  and  she  noticed  in- 
stantly the  charming  and  solicitous  kind- 
ness with  which  he  greeted  her  daughter. 

“Julie  tells  me  Miss  Moffatt  is  still  far 
from  strong,”  he  said,  returning  to  the 
mother.  Lady  Blanche  only  sighed  for 
answer.  He  drew  a chair  beside  her,  and 
they  fell  into  the  natural  talk  of  people 
who  belong  to  the  same  social  world,  and 
are  travelling  in  the  same  scenes. 

Meanwhile  Julie  was  sitting  beside  the 
heiress.  Not  much  was  said;  but  each 
was  conscious  of  a lively  interest  in  the 
other;  and  every  now  and  then  Julie 
would  put  out  a careful  hand  and  draw 
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the  shawls  closer  about  the  girl’s  frail 
form.  The  strain  of  guilty  compunction 
that  entered  into  Julie’s  feeling  did  but 
make  it  the  more  sensitive.  She  said  to 
herself  in  a vague  haste  that  now  she 
would  make  amends ! If  only  Lady 
Blanche  were  willing — 

But  she  should  be  willing! — Julie  felt 
the  stirrings  of  the  old  self-confidence, 
the  old  trust  in  a social  ingenuity  which 
had  in  truth  rarely  failed  her.  Her  in- 
triguing, managing  instinct  made  itself 
felt, — the  mood  of  Lady  Henry’s  com- 
panion. 

Presently,  as  they  were  talking,  Aileen 
caught  sight  of  an  English  newspaper 
which  Delafield  had  brought  up  from 
Montreux.  It  lay  still  unopened  on  one 
of  the  tables  of  the  terrace. 

‘‘Please  give  it  me!”  said  the  girl, 
stretching  out  an  eager  hand.  “ It  will 
have  Tiny’s  marriage,  mamma!  A cousin 
of  mine,”  she  explained  to  Julie,  who 
rose  to  hand  it  to  her.  “ A very  favorite 
cousin. — Oh,  thank  you.” 

She  opened  the  paper.  Julie  turned 
away,  that  she  might  relieve  Lady 
Blanche  of  her  teacup. 

Suddenly  a cry  rang  out — a cry  of 
mortal  anguish! 

“ Aileen !”  shrieked  Lady  Blanche,  run- 
ning to  her — “ what — what  is  it  ?” 

The  papej  had  dropped  to  the  floor,  but 
the  child  still  pointed  to  it,  gasping. 

“ Mother ! — mother !” 

Some  intuition  woke  in  Julie.  She 
stood  dead-white  and  dumb,  while  Lady 
Blanche  threw  herself  on  her  daughter. 

“Aileen,  darling! — what  is  it?” 

The  girl  in  her  agony  threw  her  arms 
frantically  round  her  mother  and  dragged 
herself  to  her  feet.  She  stood  tottering, 
her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

“ He’s  dead,  mother ! — ^he’s — dead !” 

The  last  word  sank  into  a sound  more 
horrible  even  than  the  first  cry.  Then 
she  swayed  out  of  her  mother’s  arms.  It 
was  Julie  who  caught  her,  who  laid  her 
once  more  on  the  deck  chair, — a broken, 
shrunken  form,  in  whom  all  the  threads 
and  connections  of  life  had  suddenly,  as 
it  were,  fallen  to  ruin.  Lady  Blanche 
hung  over  her  — pushing  Julie  away; 
gathering  the  unconscious  girl  madly  in 
her  arms.  Delafield  rushed  for  water  and 
brandy.  Julie  snatched  the  paper,  and 
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looked  at  the  telegrams.  High  up  in  the 
first  column  was  the  one  she  sought : 

“Cairo,  June  12. — Great  regret  is  felt 
here  at  the  sudden  and  tragic  news  of 
Major  Warkworth’s  death  from  fever, 
which  seems  to  have  occurred  at  a spot 
some  three  weeks’  distance  from  the  coast, 
on  or  about  May  25.  Letters  from  the 
officer  who  has  succeeded  him  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mokembe  expedition  have 
now  reached  Denga.  A fortnight  after 
leaving  the  coast.  Major  Warkworth  was 
attacked  with  fever;  he  made  a brave 
struggle  against  it,  but  it  was  of  a deadly 
type,  and  in  less  than  a week  he  suc- 
cumbed. The  messenger  brought  also 
his  private  papers  and  diaries,  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  his  representatives 
in  England.  Major  Warkworth  was  a 
most  promising  and  able  officer,  and  his 
loss  will  be  keenly  felt.” 

Julie  fell  on  her  knees  beside  her 
swooning  cousin.  Lady  Blanche  mean- 
while was  loosening  her  daughter’s  dress, 
chafing  her  icy  hands,  or  moaning  over 
her  in  a delirium  of  terror. 

“My  darling — my  darling!  Oh!  ray 
God! — why  did  I allow  it? — why  did  I 
ever  let  him  come  near  her?  It  was  my 
fault — my  fault — and  it’s  killed  her!” 

And  clinging  to  her  child’s  irrespon- 
sive hands,  she  looked  down  upon  her  in 
a convulsion  of  grief,  which  included  not 
a shadow  of  regret,  not  a gleam  of  pity, 
for  anything  or  any  one  else  in  the  world 
but  this  bone  of  her  bone  and  flesh  of  her 
flesh,  which  lay  stricken  there. 

But  Julie’s  mind  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
scious of  the  tragedy  beside  her.  It  had 
passed  for  the  second  time  into  the  grasp 
of  an  illusion  which  possessed  itself  of 
the  whole  being  and  all  its  iierceptive 
powers.  Before  her  wide,  terror-stricken 
gaze  there  rose  once  more  the  same  pite- 
ous vision  which  had  tortured  her  in  the 
crisis  of  her  love  for  Warkworth.  Against 
the  eternal  snows  which  close  in  the 
lake  the  phantom  hovered,  in  ghast- 
ly relief, — emaciated,  with  matted  hair, 
and  purpled  cheeks,  and  eyes — not  to 
be  borne!  — expressing  the  dumb  anger 
of  a man,  still  young,  who  parts  un- 
willingly from  life,  in  a last  lonely 
spasm  of  uncomforted  pain. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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The  Facing  Down  of  Polk  Dillard 

BY  ALICE  MAC  GO  IVAN 


POLK  DILLARD  was  not  a bad 
man ; he  was  simply  a mollusk, 
gelatinously  bent  upon  filling  the 
home  shell  with  his  own  ponderous  and 
contented  personality.  If  wife  and  chil- 
dren were,  in  the  process,  treated  some- 
what as  irritating  particles  within  that 
shell,  tlie  nacre  of  their  tears  was  cer- 
tainly hound  to  transform  them  into 
pearls.  The  Polk  Dillards  of  this  world 
are,  in  short,  saint-makers.  Mr.  Dillard 
had  one  god — appearances — ^public  opin^ 
ion.  He  was  a fat  man,  but  not  what  the 
term  fat  usually  suggests  to  the  mind. 
He  had  a big-honed  frame,  heavily  cush- 
ioned ; a smooth,  rounded  face,  with  that 
dimpled-looking  flesh  which  always  means 
selfishness,  self  - indulgence.  His  eyes 
were  light  brown  and  shallowly  set,  his 
smooth  hair  exactly  the  same  tint ; his 
long  oval  cheeks  were  a deep  olive. 

He  had  a feeble  wife — what  sort  of 
wife  does  a Polk  Dillard  have?  What  hut 
a feeble  woman  could  conceivably  he  the 
wife  of  such  a man  ? How  could  she  pos- 
sibly live,  when  he  was  living  up  all  the 
life  there  w’as  anywhere  within  reach? 

Since  earliest  manhood,  his  ambition 
had  been  to  preach.  He  had  been  ex- 
hortin^  ” for  eighteen  or  twenty  years  now, 
and  for  the  past  ten,  probably,  had  been 
endeavoring  annually  and  fruitlessly  to 
be  regularly  licensed.  And  his  undying 
hopes  were  still  all  in  that  field.  He  was 
everything  of  a preacher  but  the  license. 
His  manner  was  more  the  preacher’s  man- 
ner than  that  of  the  presiding  elder  him- 
self. His  voice,  his  dress,  his  very 
thoughts,  were  fashioned  and  moulded  to 
this  form. 

The  little  settlement  of  ITepzibah  had 
no  regular  spiritual  guide,  and  Mr.  Dil- 
lard was  allowed  to  teach  and  to  preach, 
to  instruct,  admonish,  and  warn  the  con- 
gregation there,  usually  about  three  Sun- 
days in  the  month,  for  tl’?  presiding  eld- 
er, or  the  circuit-rider,  came  not  oftener 
than  one  Sunday  out  of  four.  But  the 
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licensed  pulpit,  that  ultimate  mark  of 
his  desires,  he  had  never  yet  attained, 
each  year  seeming  to  just  fail  to  reach 
it.  It  was,  in  truth,  the  presiding  elder, 
8tephen  Justice,  who  had  thwarted  Polk 
Dillard’s  ambition  in  this  direction  year 
after  year. 

Stephen  Justice  was  everything  in  the 
world  that  Polk  Dillard  was  not.  Of 
flesh  the  elder  had  just  enough  to  conven- 
iently hold  together  and  locomote  the 
necessary  framework  of  bones.  He  was 
as  selfless  as  Polk  Dillard  was  selfish,  as 
other-worldly  as  a man  well  could  be 
and  live  in  this  world  at  all.  Caring  noth- 
ing for — almost  knowing  nothing  of — the 
goods  and  gauds,  the  sordid  rivalries  and 
petty  ambitions,  of  the  essentially  world- 
ly, his  whole  heart  and  mind  were  given 
to  the  care  of  his  little  flock,  to  their  spir- 
itual betterment,  the  teaching  them  love 
and  good-will,  the  holding  before  them  of 
the  Great  Example.  And  Elder  Justice, 
without  being  conscious  of  a feeling  of 
reprobation  for  Polk  Dillard,  yet  held 
him  unworthy  the  sacred  calling,  and 
by  his  influence  kept  the  eager  aspirant 
back  from  the  summit  of  his  unsleeping 
and  indefatigable  ambition. 

It  was  beyond  dispute  that  Mr.  Dil- 
lard had  a fine  gift  of  argument.  He 
could  cote  Scriptcr  ” to  the  utter  demo- 
lition of  all  adversaries  and  any  argu- 
ments they  might  advance.  He  was, 
therefore,  invaluable  in  putting  folks 
down.  Now  Brother  Pusey,  Brother  Ker- 
foot,  and  Elder  J ustice — any  one  of  them 
was  more  effective  and  satisfying  in 
prayer  or  the  consolation  of  the  be- 
reaved. But  Polk  Dillard  was  the  man  to 
set  at  the  erring  or  recalcitrant.  Seem 
like  he  jest  run  riglit  over  ’em  and 
squashed  ’em.” 

He  had  settled  the  various  suitors  for 
his  daughter’s  hand — for  tlie  comely  and 
capable  Nancy  had  had  many — so  that 
they  never  chirped  again.  No  one  ever 
knew  what  he  did  to  them.  It  was  sup- 
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posable  that  he  let  loose  upon  them  that 
gift  of  “ argyment.’’  In  his  ordinary 
conversation  upon  this  subject  he  dwelt 
heavily  upon  that  weakly  mammy,  and 
them  pore  little,  mighty-nigh  orphan! 
chillen  ” (which  latter  he  continued  to 
provide  unfailingly,  year  after  year). 

Nancy  Dillard  was  her  father’s  own 
daughter,  big,  strong,  dark,  well  fleshed; 
and  that  strong  jaw  was  the  lower  works 
of  her  handsome  face,  as  of  his.  She  was 
but  eighteen  years  old,  and  the  only  mo- 
ther the  place  knew.  Nancy  was  a native 
mother.  A vigorous,  affluent,  expressive 
nature,  she  longed  to  have  children  of 
her  own,  to  not  only  love  them,  but,  if 
one  may  say  so,  to  discipline  them,  too. 
All  the  duties  of  maternity — the  whole 
field  of  wifehood  and  motherhood — open- 
ed out  attractively  before  her,  because 
she  was  so  abundantly  able  and  capable. 

And  this  girl  of  eighteen  made  the 
crop  herself.  Her  father  was  occupied 
with  better  and  higher  things  than  slav- 
ing to  till  the  soil.  He  had  to  mo’n  with 
the  mo’ners,  comfo’t  the  distressed,  an’ 
bring  home  sin  to  the  sinner — while  eat- 
ing the  fried  chicken  and  sleeping  in  the 
best  feather  bed  of  the  aforesaid  sinner. 
So  Nancy  followed  the  plough  which  the 
old  one-horned  steer,  Andrew  Jackson,  pa- 
tiently drew.  She  trained  her  little,  re- 
luctant brothers  to  drap  co’n,  which  she 
afterward  hoed,  tended,  and  finally  car- 
ried to  mill.  This  com  bread,  with  the 
pork  from  a few  hogs  raised  by  Nancy’s 
hand,  a little  flock  of  chickens,  the  milk 
from  one  cow  (there  would  have  been 
two,  but . the  pretty  little  heifer  had  to 
be  sold  when  she  had  a calf  of  her  own, 
to  pay  the  mother’s  doctors’  bills),  the 
berries  picked  by  the  little  ones  in 
berry-time,”  the  bit  of  garden  with  its 
sweet  - potatoes,  beans,  and  onions,  fed 
the  family. 

No  wonder  that  powerful  maternal  na- 
ture longed  for  its  own  young.  These 
yearly  recruited  children  were  not  hers. 
They  were  not  taught  that  she  had  any 
authority  over  them.  The  girl  yearned 
for  the  husband  and  children  to  love,  the 
home  to  build  and  maintain  and  admin- 
ister, for  which  God  had  so  perfectly  and 
obviously  adapted  her. 

Thirley  Moore,  a great  big,  silent,  gen- 
tle young  fellow,  blue-eyed  and  fair,  look- 
ed upon  Nancy’s  stature,  her  generous 


beauty,  and  her  rich  womanhood,  and 
loved  her  very  much  more  than  he  could 
say — for,  indeed,  Thirley  could  say  al- 
most nothing  at  the  best  of  times.  But 
here  his  adoring  blue  eyes  spoke  effective- 
ly, conclusively,  and  triumphantly.  Thir- 
ley was  of  a good  family,  as  family  was 
reckoned  in  the  Big  Turkey  Track  re- 
gion,— well-to-do  and  truly  eligible.  His 
stalwart  blond  gentleness  was  as  satis- 
fying to  Nancy  as  her  dark  face  and 
womanly  volubility  were  to  him.  His 
helpless  silence  was  charmed  beyond  mea- 
sure by  her  feminine  fluency  and  demon- 
strativeness; and  his  masculinity  (which 
was  yet  so  kindly,  so  amenable,  and, 
where  she  was  concerned,  so  adoring) 
was,  to  the  starved  Nancy,  as  a well  of 
sweet  waters  in  the  desert. 

This  was  the  first  suitor  whose  cause 
the  girl  had  espoused — indeed,  the  first 
in  whom  she  had  seemed  to  take  any  in- 
terest. And  when  Thirley  went  to  her 
father  he  did  not  go  alone — Nancy  went 
with  him. 

‘‘  Mr.  Dillard,”  faltered  the  blue-eyed 
giant,  ‘‘  I — I come  to— to — ax  ye  fer 
Nancy.” 

Nancy  said  nothing,  but  her  dark  eyes 
spoke  to  her  father  a challenge  that 
would  have  made  him  think  a little  had 
he  deemed  it  worth  while  to  so  much  as 
notice  what  Nancy’s  looks  were.  As  it 
was,  Polk  Dillard  struck  an  attitude  of 
dumfounded  horror.  When  this  attitude 
might  be  supposed  to  have  done  its  per- 
fect work ^ upon  the  culprits,  he  spoke: 
‘‘  An’  what’s  Nancy  got  to  say  to  sech 
a question  as  that — sech  flyin’  in  the  face 
o’  her  juty  to’ds  God — not  to  mention  her 
PflPPy»  po’  sickly  mammy,  and  this 
po’  little  flock  o’  mighty-nigh  orphants?” 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  certain 
traits  of  her  father  were  awake  in  Nancy. 
His  own  force,  his  own  resolution  to  carry 
a point,  looked  back  at  him  out  of  his 
daughter’s  face. 

‘‘  Well !”  she  cried,  sharply,  ‘‘  whose 
chillen  air  they?  Mine?” 

Dillard  was  pretty  well  staggered  at 
the  suddenness  of  this  attack;  and  con- 
sternation abode  in  his  secret  mind  that 
there  should  be  resistance  or  attack  at 
all.  His  shallow  brown  eyes  dwelt  upon 
her  a moment ; then,  ignoring  her  shrewd 
suggestion,  he  struck  up  the  well-worn 
tune:  ‘‘Naincy!  Yo’  know  mighty  well 
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an’  iffood  yo’  raainniy  ain’t  litteii  to  raise 
chillen.  She’s  too  sickly  an’  too  po’- 
sperritcd.  They  air  plumb  shore  to  go 
straight  to  dc^-struction  ef — ” 

She  raised  me!”  cut  in  Nancy, 
abruptly.  But  she  was  young,  poor  child ; 
she  was  only  an  eighteen  years’  thrall  to 
the  bugbear  of  paternal  tyranny;  and  in 
her  eyes,  along  with  the  war  which 
gleamed  there,  w^ere  big  tears.  The  out- 
come of  this  engagement  (an  engagement 
between  the  forces  of  selfishness  on  one 
side  and  the  j)owers  of  love  upon  the 
other, — not  any  engagement  between  the 
lovers,  for  there  never  dared  be  one) — the 
outcome  of  this  engagement  was — appar- 
ently, at  least — defeat  to  the  younger 
party.  Polk  Dillard,  making  use  of  his 
“grand  gift  for  argyment  an’  r('proof, 
run  smack  over  ’em.  He  ironed  ’em  out 
plumb  flat.”  He  filled  the  air  with  re- 
proach, upbraiding,  outcry,  and  lamenta- 
tion. There  was  neither  time  nor  space 
for  plea  or  argument  on  the  lovers’  part 
— nor  any  ear  to  hear,  nor  any  soul  to 
heed  tliem. 

Mr.  Dillard  wound  up  by  saying  that 
what  jest  plumb  tore  his  soul  in  two  was 
to  see  a chile  o’  hi.s’n  cornin’  axin’  fur 
to  break  up  sech  a home.  He  averred 
that  he  could  ’a’  said  “go”  to. her,  and 
tuck  up  his  cross  willin’  and  kissed  it, 
but  for  that — fur  sech  a shameful  fla’nt- 
in’  o’  sinful  selfishness.  An’  he  felt  it 
his  juty  to  deny  and  putt  down  sech  self- 
ishness— even  to  leave  out  o’  considera- 
tion his  own  needs  and  rights  in  the  case. 
In  closing,  he  had  recourse  to  the  infal- 
lible weapon,  paternal  authority. 

“No.  no.  not  now,  nur  yit  never!  I 
ain’t  a-gwine  to  give  my  consent  to  any 
sech  a wickedness!” 

So  they  went  away,  Thirley  crushed, 
Nancy  silent,  brooding,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  relxdlious,  her  whole 
strong  nature  up  in  arms  to  resist, 
to  circumvent, — to  openly  defy  was  be- 
yond what  her  present  development  could 
have  c o n tea n ] )1  a t ed . 

The  lash  of  necessity  is  the  great  dis- 
coverer of  unused,  unsuspected  powers. 
One  thought  rose  with  Nancy  in  the 
morning;  all  day  it  went  with  her  up 
and  down  the  long  corn  nnvs,  looked  back 
at  her  from  the  depths  of  the  spring,  the 
soft-soap  kettle,  or  the  deep  blue  of  the 
June  sky;  it  followed  her  footsteps  to 


and  from  the  blacksmith's  shop,  the 
berry-patch,  the  settlement  itself — their 
utmost  journey, — and  lay  down  with  her 
again  at  night:  this  amazing  new  kind  of 
night  in  which  no  degree  of  aching  tired- 
ness could  bring  the  old  childish  sleep. 

Life  had  condensed  itself  into  one 
meaning,  one  need,  one  aim.  All  her 
powers  were  concentrated  upon  one  ef- 
fort. The  day  long — and  far  into  the 
night — she  was  mentally  scanning  her  fa- 
ther,— that  nature  possessing  such  tre- 
mendous resisting  power  in  its  sheer, 
stolid,  impenetrable  selfishness.  She 
tried  him,  in  her  own  mind  (her  wall,  her 
barrier,  her  obstacle),  as  a stream  tries 
a dam,  a vigorous  root  tries  a rock,  un- 
consciously feeling,  feeling,  seeking, 
seeking,  for  the  point  of  least  resistance, 
the  place  of  possible  outlet,  escape. 

And  she  found  it  unerringly,  as  the 
water,  the  rootlet,  all  God’s  unspoiled 
creatures  do. 

In  this  little  Methodist  community 
away  up  in  the  Tennessee  mountains  in 
1857,  “ the  p’s  id  in’  elder  ” was  only  a lit- 
tle lower  than  the  angels.  And  this  pre- 
siding elder  of  theirs,  Stephen  Justice, 
was  a man  of  such  sweetness  and  beauty 
of  character  that  one  was  in  danger  of 
overlooking  the  force  back  of  the  sweet- 
ness— but  the  force  was  there.  Elder 
Justice  had  had  a pitying  tenderness  for 
Nancy  since  he  had  watched  her,  a little 
soul  of  ten,  at  grove  quarterlies,  lost  in 
her  mother’s  great  bonnet,  carrying  a 
thumping  and  vociferous  youngster,  and 
with  two  others  clinging  to  her  skirts — 
those  skirts  that  were  so  pathetically 
long  and  unchild ish. 

Now,  in  this  emergency  of  Nancy’s, 
she  went  and  borrowed  a horse  of  a 
neighbor,  and  leaving  the  house  tw’o 
hours  before  dawn,  rode  the  ten  miles 
to  where  Elder  Justi(*e  had  preached  his 
last  sermon  the  day  before. 

“Elder  Justice,”  she  said,  going 
straight  to  her  point,  as  was  Nancy’s 
way,  “ they  goin’  to  license  pappy  at  next 
quarterly  conference,  hain’t  they?” 

It  had  been  an  unsettled  question  up 
to  this  moment;  but  the  elder  looked 
into  Nancy’s  eyes,  and,  without  alto- 
gether knowing  why  lie  did  it.  answ’ered, 
“ Wliy,  yes,  honey,  T — I reckon  they  is.” 

“Well — well.  Elder  Justice,  I want  ye 
to  do  a little  thing  fer  me.  ef  ye  can  ?" 
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“ Why,  shorely,  shorely,  honey,  any- 
thing reasonable.’^ 

‘‘Well,  Elder  Justice”  (Nancy  clung 
pathetically  to  the  name,  as  something 
safe  and  kind  and  familiar),  “you  know 
there’s  one  thing  that  can  be  said,  and 
said  truthful,  o’  pappy;  and  that  is  that 
he  rules  his  own  house.  They  ain’t  no 
patriarch,  they  ain’t  none  o’  the  old  fa- 
thers in  the  Bible,  ’at  made  their  word 
law  ’mongst  their  household  more’n 
what  pappy  does.  An’  ’tain’t  done  by 
ha’shness  or  cruelty,  neither.  Hit’s  jest 
that  he’s  the  head — the  ruler — and  we  all 
have  got  him  to  mind.” 

Nancy  drew  nearer  the  old  man,  laid 
her  tremulous  hand  upon  his  arm,  her 
flushed  young  face  leaned  eagerly  toward 
him,  her  eyes  earnestly  fixed  upon  his. 
“ An’,  Elder  Justice,  of  ye  can  say  this 
when  ye  come  to  speak — ef  ye  can  lay  it 
strong  to  pappy’s  credit  ’at  he  rules  al- 
ways in  his  own  house — ’at  there’s  never 
sech  a thing  as  a fambly  interruption  or 
a word  o’  disobedience,  but  that  ever’- 
thing’s  peace  and  willin’  obedience  there, 
why — I — well,  it  ’ll  jest  do  ever’thing 
for  me.” 

“ Why,  Nancy — Nancy  honey,  yes,  yes, 
yo’  right,  I know  he  do — I know  yo’ 
pappy  rule  his  fambly;  but — well,  Nan- 
cy, I think  yo’  pappy  mighty  well 
pleased  with  hisself.  I don’t  know  ez 
I want  to  feed  that  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion o’  his’n.” 

But  when  Nancy  rode  away  on  the  tall, 
bony,  borrowed  sorrel  the  understanding 
between  her  and  the  tender  old  man  was 
complete. 

The  little  log  church  w^as  full  that  Sun- 
day— the  first  after  conference — when 
Elder  Justice  was  to  preside,  and  Mr. 
Polk  Dillard  to  make  his  appearance  as 
licensed  preacher,  and  there  was  a feel- 
ing of  pleased  expectancy.  In  these  dis- 
tant eddies  of  the  social  stream,  the  coves 
and  pockets  of  these  remote  mountain  dis- 
tricts, shut  away  from  any  echo  of  the 
great  world’s  busy  employments  and  vivid 
interests,  any  small  happening  is  wel- 
comed with  almost  pathetic  eagerness. 
And  so  to-day  the  homes  throughout  all 
the  region  tributary  to  Hepzibah  were 
emptied  of  their  folk,  who  were  gathered 
here  to  witness  the  crowning  of  Mr.  Polk 
Dillard’s  twenty-year-old  aspiration. 

The  June  air  came  sweetly  through  the 


open  door  and  window.  A bumblebee 
rode  in  upon  the  odorous  tide,  and  cre- 
ated a small  temporary  diversion.  Be- 
neath their  devout  noses  old  ladies  waved 
sprigs  of  tansy  and  “ old-man,” — for  this 
spicy  aroma  is  a sovereign  antidote  to 
unbecoming  somnolence.  Below  cape 
edges,  small  children  were  skilfully  and 
silently  quieted  witli  tiny  bits  of  seed- 
cake or  a peppermint  lozenge.  And  un- 
der the  shield  of  these  same  capes  the 
very  youngest  members,  when  they  be- 
came too  clamorous,  were  even  given  a 
full  meal. 

The  elder’s  address  was  closing  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  iigreement  of  the  week 
before  with  Nancy.  He  had,  indeed,  long 
stood  between  Polk  Dillard  and  the  de- 
sire of  that  gentleman’s  heart.  Now 
that  he  had  changed  his  attitude  and  was 
bestowing  upon  Mr.  Dillard  the  coveted 
boon,  it  was  wonderful  how  easy  it  be- 
came to  do  more.  There  is  something 
seductive  about  praising  selfish,  greedy, 
pushing  people,  from  whom  you  have  res- 
olutely withheld  the  longed-for  approba- 
tion. Once  yield,  once  launch  yourself 
upon  their  tide — that  current  you  have 
resisted — and  it  will  astonish  you  to  see 
how  fast  and  how  far  it  can  carry  you. 
Something  of  this  did  astonish  the  elder. 
He  pulled  up  suddenly,  in  a flight  of 
ardent  eulogy  whose  last  sentence  had 
run,  “ Why,  this  man’s  children  would 
as  soon  think  o’  burnin’  a Bible  as  o’ 
crossin’  the  least  word  o’  their  father  ” — 
Dillard,  sitting  just  back  of  him,  fairly 
basking  in  this  long-deferred  Indian  sum- 
mer of  tribute  and  appreciation. 

Upon  the  very  heels  of  the  last  word 
— which  could  not  have  better  suited 
Nancy’s  purpose — up  the  aisle  there  came 
a most  astonishing  apparition.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  elder’s  harangue 
Nancy  Dillard  had  withdrawn  from  the 
rear  of  the  church,  softly  and  unob- 
served, and  retiring  to  the  deserted 
grove  outside,  had  swiftly  made  certain 
changes  in  her  attire.  Returning,  she 
was  joined  at  the  door  by  Thirley  Moore, 
clothed  upon  with  wedding  garments  the 
most  unmistakable.  And  now,  as  the 
elder  turned  to  Mr.  Polk  Dillard  with 
beaming  face,  the  last  words  of  praise 
and  recommendation  upon  his  lips,  Nancy 
and  her  lover  advanced  with  difficulty 
through  the  crowded  aisle,  toward  the 
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rude  little  pulpit.  The  girl’s  big,  black 
eyes  were  glowing,  her  face  white  as  a 
cloth.  Thirley  walked  beside  her,  per- 
fectly staid  and  easy;  for  had  Nancy  led 
the  way  toward  the  bottommost  section 
of  the  Pit  itself,  Thirley  would  have 
followed — nay,  he  would  have  gone  be- 
side her  with  a serene  smile  upon  his 
face.  Each  article  that  went  to  make 
up  Nancy’s  attire  loudly  proclaimed 

Bride !”  from  the  snowy  muslin  dress 
and  China-crepe  shawl  to  the  white  lace 
curtain  and  lutestring  rosettes  of  her 
great  calash. 

The  silence  was  deathly.  The  young 
people  certainly  did  not  breathe;  the 
elders  sat  rigid  and  staring;  the  very 
babies  were  quiescent;  it  might  even  be 
imagined  that  the  droning  bumblebees 
at  the  windows  drew  back  and  fell  over 
in  consternation. 

When  the  pair  arrived  before  the 
preacher — Mr.  Dillard  had  been  instant- 
ly and  adroitly  pushed  forward  by  the 
elder,  who,  though  Nancy  had  conscien- 
tiously held  him  free  of  all  complicity, 
now  began  to  understand  the  purport 
of  her  visit  to  him — there  was  a truly 
ghastly  pause.  Nancy  turned,  shaking 
from  head  to  foot  as  one  in  an  ague, 
and  asked  of  her  big  accomplice,  in  a 
tortured  voice  (a  perfectly  audible  tone 
which  she  evidently  mistook  for  a 
whisper)  whether  he  did  not  have 
the  license.  The  placid  bridegroom 
was  methodically  taking  out,  unfolding, 
and  presenting  to  the  stupefied  Polk 
Dillard  a marriage  license  for  himself 
and  Nancy. 

Here  was  the  crucial  moment  of  Polk 
Dillard’s  life  — here  the  supreme  test 
of  his  character.  To  repudiate  all  that 
had  been  so  unexpectedly,  but  so  de- 
lightfully and  so  publicly,  said  of  him 
and  to  him ; to  show  himself  not  only  one 
who  failed  to  rule  his  family,  but  one  who 
was  even  ignorant  what  form  of  rebellion 
might  at  any  given  moment  be  brewing  in 
the  bosom  of  that  family  to  smite  him 
openly  before  the  assembled  congrega- 
tion— intolerable ! 

Upon  the  other  hand,  to  cede  Nancy 
to  the  enemy ; to  give  up  the  family 
support,  the  farmer,  housekeeper,  and 
drudge,  the  cushion  between  his  fat,  lazy 
soul  and  the  sharp  elbow  of  necessity: 


the  stanch  prop  that  held  him  out  of  the 
dreaded  slough  of  manual  labor — truly, 
this  also  was  bitter.  But  in  the  tre- 
mendous stimulation,  the  sudden  clarify- 
ing of  his  perceptions  under  intense  emo- 
tion, he  saw  in  Nancy’s  face  that  it  was 
to  give  her  up  anyhow.  He  noted  the 
bride’s  shaking  limbs,  her  wild  eyes 
blazing  in  her  white  face.  It  was  the 
desperate  look  of  the  unsupported.  And 
Thirley’s  tranquillity  bespoke  innocence. 
Yes,  she  had — like  a brave  girl — kept  it 
all  between  the  two,  father  and  daugh- 
ter. Her  glance,  when  he  encountered  it 
— indeed,  her  whole  spiritual  attitude — 
gave  him  assurance  that,  if  he  bore  her 
out  in  this,  she  would  never  boast  of  her 
strategy,  her  triumph,  and  his  overthrow; 
she  would  be  loyal  to  him.  And  he  made 
up  his  mind  instantly  — accepting  the 
defeat — so  instantly  that  none  ever  alto- 
gether knew  (at  the  instant,  none  sus- 
pected) that  he  had  had  anything  to 
decide — that  his  authority  had  been  ques- 
tioned or  menaced. 

1'his  wedding  was  considered  a mas- 
terly surprise.  It  was  a sight  that  Hep- 
zibah  appreciated  deeply  and  keenly,  a 
treat  that  was  relished  and  recalled  and 
talked  of  for  years,  to  see  the  fine, 
preacherly  appearing  Mr.  Dillard  mar- 
r>'  his  handsome  daughter  and  her  hand- 
some bridegroom,  tears  in  his  eyes  (as 
there  were  tears  in  hers),  speaking  the 
words  in  a voice  trembling, — it  was  to 
be  presumed,  with  fatherly  tenderness 
and  regret. 

Indeed,  he  married  the  lovers  with  a 
splendid  flourish,  and  followed  the  cere- 
mony with  a tribute  to  Nancy’s  worth 
that  drew  tears  from  all  eyes.  By  this 
time  Mr.  Dillard  was  quite  steady  upon 
his  oratorical  feet,  and  he  gracefully 
deprecated  the  surprise  which  he  and  his 
daughter  had  given  the  congregation,  and 
which  had  been  to  him  “ the  happiest 
feature  of  this  happy  day.” 

If  any  one  had  regarded  the  bride’s 
mother  at  all  during  these  ongoings — 
which,  of  course,  no  one  did — he  might 
have  guessed  that  she  had  been  merciful- 
ly left  out  of  the  girl’s  counsels  until  it 
was  too  late  to  retreat,  and  then  pru- 
dently taken  into  them,  lest  she  scream 
and  faint  while  the  facing  down  was 
being  accomplished. 
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The  Unexpected 

BY  ROBERT  Jt:  CHAMBERS 


NO  sooner  do  we  understand  tlie  nor- 
mal habits  of  wild  creatures — no 
sooner  do  we  believe  that  we  not 
only  know  their  dominant  traits,  but  can 
also  forestall  their  actions  and  predict 
their  future  inanceuvres — than  the  un- 
expected happens.  Xever  shall  I forget 
the  blank  astonishment  of  a raw  young 
dog  when  a tip-up  snii)e,  which  he  had 
been  enthusiastically  following  and  point- 
ing for  hours,  suddenly  Hew.  up  and 
alighted  on  the  branch  of  a wild-cherry 
tree.  My  own  astonishment  equalled  the 
pup’s.  Since  then  my  dog  and  I have 
learned  that  the  little  gray  tip-up  snipe 
of  our  coast  and  inland  streams  does,  on 
occasions,  overturn  all  snipe  traditions 
and  perch  on  trees.  More  than  that, 
our  love  for  logic  and  our  trustful 
confidence  have  been  blighted  on  see- 
ing a bufflehead  duck  alight  on  a tree 
(no,  it  was  not  a wood -duck!);  and 
on  another  occasion  our  sense  of  fitness 
was  dreadfully  shocked  when  a wood- 
chuck, without  any  excuse  whatever, 
climbed  up  a young  elm  - tree  and  sat 
there  in  shameless  defiance  of  all  laws 
and  traditions  which  are  supposed  to 
govern  woodchucks. 

Variations  from  rule  are  more  interest- 
ing, perhaps,  than  the  rule  itself;  thus 
the  spectacle  of  a hare,  pursued  by  har- 
riers, taking  to  water  and  swimming  an 
inlet  of  the  ocean  half  a mile  wfide,  land- 
ing utterly  exhausted,  aiul  finally  as>iist- 
ed  to  safety  by  the  writer. 

The  unexx>ected  is  always  interesting 
and  often  startling.  Crossing  Sixth 
Avenue  one  morning  under  the  iron 
structure  of  the  Elevated  railroad,  the 
writer  was  astonished  to  see  a young 
robin  lying  dead  on  the  asphalt  pave- 
ment. The  fledgling  lay  close  to  one  of 
the  iron  supporting  columns,  exactly  as 
young  unfortunate  birds  lie  at  the  foot  of 
trees  whose  branches  cradle  the  parental 
nest.  Instinctively  looking  ui>,  T was 
amazed  to  see  a robin  on  its  nest,  (iiii(‘tly 


observing  the  metropolitan  scenery.  Train 
after  train  rushed  over  her,  the  heavy 
wheels  passing  within  a few  inches  of 
the  mud  and  stra^v  nest  which  had  been 
built  on  a corner  ledge  of  the  steel  sup- 
port. Where,  in  the  treeless  wilderness  of 
Sixth  Avenue,  that  robin  found  food  for 
her  young,  Heaven  alone  knows.  How 
did  she  manage  to  shelter  nest  and  young 
from  grease  and  cinders  where  all  day 
and  all  night  the  heavy  little  trains 
passed  above  her,  shaking  the  steel  struc- 
ture? I looked  in  vain  for  her  husband. 
He  may  have  been  foraging  in  ]N[a<Iison 
Square,  which  was  the  nearest  bit  of 
green;  but  men  with  syringes  and  squirts 
spray  the  foliage  so  thoroughly  in  our 
city  squares  that  insects  must  be  scarce. 
There  appeared  to  be  two  fledglings 
left  in  the  family  home,  squatting  on 
the  edge  of  the  nest  side  by  side.  Poor 
little  wretches;  I fear  their  chances 
were  slim. 

But  the  greatest  surprise  I ever  ex- 
perienced in  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  a wild  creature  in  the  heart  of  the 
metropolis,  was  one  day  in  the  spring  of 
1901,  when  I saw  a ’possum  crossing 
Broadway  near  Chambers  Street.  The 
creature  had  no  chance;  I think  it 
was  a truck  that  killed  it;  and  a great 
crowd  gathered,  stopy)ing  tratfi<‘,  excitedly 
discussing  the  tragedy.  The  majority 
declared  the  animal  to  be  a rat;  the 
minority  maintained  that  it  was  a guinea- 
pig.  Then,  as  the  police  interrupted 
discussion  by  clearing  the  car  tracks,  a 
large  negro  droj)ped  from  the  back  of  a 
truck,  seized  the  animal,  and  mounting 
the  cart-tail  once  more,  held  *his  ])rize 
aloft,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  “ Das- 
ser  ’possum,”  he  said,  and  pocket- 
ed the  future  fiicce  de  r(\^lsf(incr.  I 
have  never  learned  where  that  ’possum 
came  from;  but  there’s  no  doubt  where 
he  w^ent.  Wild  creatures  in  Xew  York 
are  sometimes  seen.  Ducks,  gees(%  snipe, 
and  gulls  pass  over  in  their  migrations. 
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and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  hawks  hanging  high  above  the 
city  smoke. 

Once  I saw  a woodcock  lying  dead  on 
the  sidewalk  of  Fifth  Avenue, — curious- 
ly enough,  in  front  of  Delmonico’s.  In 
his  nocturnal  migration  he  had  collided 
with  that  famous  restaurant  and  had 
broken  his  neck.  There  may  be  a land 
of  Cockayne,  after  all.  Twice  I have 
seen  owls  in  Madison  Square — one  a 
screech-owl,  the  other  a fine  specimen  of 
Barred  owl. 

Of  course  in  Central  Park  and  vicin- 
ity one  expects  wild  birds,  but  in  the 
arid  wastes  of  downtown  the  unexpect- 
ed appearance  of  the  shy  creatures  ex- 
cites the  populace  as  does  nothing  else. 
In  City  Hall  Square  the  spectacle  of  a 
sparrow-hawk  dashing  down  at  a colony 
of  sparrows  drew  a throng  that  required 
the  police  to  disperse.  The  writer  was 
one  of  the  throng. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  unex- 
pected incidents  I have  witnessed  oc- 
curred in  August  of  last  summer,  on  a 
sandy  and  perfectly  open  hill-side  where 
the  grass  was  short  and  dry  and  the 
grasshoppers  had  taken  to  the  huckle- 
berry-bushes. A full-grown  fox,  not  four 
feet  from  me,  was  playing  with  these 
grasshoppers  as  a kitten  plays  with  white 
butterflies.  He  would  leap  straight  up 
into  the  air,-  striking  at  a jumping  grass- 
hopper, curve  over,  and  land  with  the 
insect  between  his  fore  paws.  Sometimes 
he  would  eat  the  grasshopper,  sometimes 
only  pat  it  delicately  and  play  with  it 
until  it  escaped.  There  I stood  in  plain 
view,  not  four  feet  away;  and  the  fox 
gambolled  and  played  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  The  wind  blew  strongly  from 
him  to  me ; I stood  perfectly  quiet,  trout- 
rod  in  hand.  Had  he  seen  me  he  might 
have  taken  me  for  a tree,  perhaps,  but 
never  once  did  he  look  in  ray  direction, 
until  I stepped  forward,  laughing.  Such 
a strange  light  flashed  in  that  fox’s  eyes! 
He  seemed  frozen  stiff;  for  one  second 
of  motionless  agony  he  glared  at  me. 
And  I never  like  to  think  that  such  a 
look  in  a wild  creature’s  eyes  could  be 
inspired  by  terror  of  man, — hatred,  as* 


tonishment,  desperation,  and  fear  im- 
measurable. So  we  went  our  ways — I, 
thoughtful,  sombre,  with  lagging  steps.; 
he,  a streak,  of  ruddy  color  against  the 
silvery  hill. 

A rather  curious  modification  of  habit 
came  to  my  notice  recently.  Our  North- 
ern shrike,  or  butcher-bird,  has  the  de- 
plorable mania  of  catching  and  killing 
small  birds  and  then  impaling  them  on 
the  sharp  spurs  of  thorny  trees.  Often 
the  stiff  little  bodies  of  dead  song-birds 
may  be  seen  spitted  on  thorns  of  the  lo- 
cust, buckthorn,  thorn-apple,  and  kindred 
trees.  But  now,  since  the  almost  uni- 
versal adoption  of  the  barbed-wire  fence, 
I have  noticed  that  the  butcher-birds 
utilize  the  wire  barbs  as  they  did  the 
thorns,  and  I have  seen  little  dead  birds, 
and  even  large  grasshoppers,  impaled  on 
the  sharp  points  by  these  slate-gray  fea- 
thered murderers. 

Another  modification,  perhaps  atavis- 
tic, is  noticeable  among  certain  flocks 
of  domestic  pigeons  in  the  southern 
part  of  Florida.  Pig*eons  are  descended 
from  rock-perching  ancestors,  I believe, 
yet,  with  one  single  exception,  I had 
never  until  last  winter  seen  a domes- 
tic pigeon  alight  in  a tree.  But  in 
Florida  I found  a large  flock  of  very 
handsome  domestic  pigeons  of  different 
breeds  who  habitually  settled  in  the 
great  live-oaks  and  water-oaks  which  sur- 
rounded their  cote.  The  other  occasion 
was  on  Long  Island,  when  a fright- 
ened pigeon  escaped  from  its  trap,  and 
passing  unscathed  through  two  showers 
of  shot,  wheeled  over  the  fence,  across 
a ploughed  field  and  alighted  in  a 
tall  elm-tree. 

An  unpleasant  example  of  the  unex- 
pected occurred  in  a semitropical  coun- 
try when  the  writer  was  present, — the 
striking  of  a rattlesnake  at  a man  with- 
out any  warning.  His  snakeship  was 
liberally  provided  with  rattles,  and  he 
had  plenty  of  time,  and  he  was  apparent- 
ly wide  awake  and  not  shedding.  How- 
ever, he  deliberately  permitted  the  ap- 
proach of  a party,  and,  when  he  was 
ready,  struck  in  silence.  He  rattled  only 
in  his  death  throes. 
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WHEN  Cap’en  Donald  McKay  ex- 
changed the  labors  of  the  salty 
seas  for  those  of  a backwoods 
farm,  he  became,  by  right  of  experience, 
counsellor  in  affairs  of  the  heart  to  two 
stump  ” townships.  Thus  it  came  to 
])ass  that  the  cap’en  was  held  in  high 
honor  as  a prophet  in  his  own  country, 
and  when  his  daughter  Bess  shot  up  to 
her  inches,  the  neighbors  looked  for  a 
shining  match. 

Early  one  morning  the  skipper  perch- 
ed like  a grizzled  cherub  on  the  milk- 
stand  by  his  gate.  A mile  up  the  Tenth 
Line  the  mass  of  the  new  cheese-factory 
loomed  darkly. 

“ Dave’s  a leetle  late  the  mom,”  the 
cap’en  muttered. 

As  he  spoke,  the  sun  lifted  a red-hot 
rim  and  touched  the  factory  windows  to 
molten  gold;  as  the  dewdrops  caught  the 
flash,  a flood  of  silver  spilled  over  the 
mariner’s  pasture,  but  this  quickly  faded, 
and  the  old  world  put  on  its  workaday 
face.  Shading  his  eyes,  the  cap’en  looked 
north.  Far  up  the  Line  a rapidly  mov- 
ing wagon  raised  the  echoes,  which  grew 
louder  and  shriller,  until,  with  loud 
clangor,  a milk-wagon  rolled  out  of  the 
cap’en’s  bush  and  drew  up  to  his  stand. 
‘‘Ye’re  late!”  the  cap’en  greeted. 

The  milk-hauler  nodded,  tossed  an 
empty  can  on  to  the  stand,  snapped  the 
holding  - straps  on  the  full  one,  and 
swung  back  to  his  seat.  Then  taking  his 
ease  on  his  elbow  in  a manner  that  be- 
lied his  previous  haste,  he  said,  slowly, 

“ An’  hoo  are  ye,  Cap’en  ?” 

Now  an  inquiry  concerning  one’s 
health  does  not,  as  a rule,  carry  with  it 
matter  of  offence,  but  a suspicious  sweet- 
ness in  the  milk-hauler’s  tone  raised  the 
cap’en’s  ire. 

“ I’m  as  weel,”  he  growled — “ as  weel 
as — my  neighbors  ’ll  let  me  be.” 

“ Ye’re  lookin’  fine,”  the  milk-hauler 
went  on,  in  no  wise  abashed.  “ I’m  want- 
in’ a bit  talk  wi’  you,  Cap’en.” 

Vmi.  cV[-No  631-77 


“Same  subjec’?”  the  skipper  asked, 
over  his  shoulder;  and  when  the  other 
nodded,  he  shook  his  head.  “No  use, 
Dave,  mon,”  he  said.  “ Ye’ve  no  the 
ghaist  of  a show  wi’  Bess.  Nothin’  less 
than  a preacher  ’ll  suit  her.” 

“ Ye’re  meanin’  that  ye’ll  no  give  me 
a show,”  corrected  the  milk-hauler.  “ Let 
me  sit  her  up  oncit,  an’ — ^you’ll  see.” 

A wise  smile  puckered  the  mariner’s 
weather-worn  visage.  “ Ay,”  he  softly 
agi’ecd,  “ I ha  vena  given  ye  a show,  Dave. 
An’  what’s  more — I’m  no  goin’  to.” 

“ I reckon  as  Bess  has  a say  in  this!” 
Dave  defiantly  retorted.  “ She’s  one-an’- 
twenty.” 

“ Risin’  three  - an’  - twenty,”  correcte<l 
the  mariner.  “ But  she’s  no  hankerin’ 
after  any  fafty  acres  of  sand  an’  chip- 
munks.” He  was  alluding  to  Dave’s  land, 
which  was  light  and  sandy  as  his  hair, 
besides  being  freckled  with  the  quadru- 
peds in  question.  And  the  shot  drove 
home. 

“ Fafty  acres  is  worth  more’n  a black 
coat  and  a Bible!”  Dave  indignantly 
replied. 

“ Mebbe,  mebbe,”  the  cap’en  allowed, 
“ but  no  i’  this  market.”  Just  then  a 
puff  of  steam  rose  above  the  factory,  and 
its  whistle  articulated  “ damn  ” as  plainly 
as  whistle  can.  “ That  ’ll  be  for  you,” 
the  cap’en  added  as  the  whistle  rapidly 
developed  signs  of  hysteria.  “ Better  be 
go*n’.” 

“ S’pose  I had,”  Dave  grudgingly  ad- 
mitted. “ But  remember — I’m  no  goin’ 
on  your  verdic’.” 

Waving  a contemptuous  arm,  the 
cap’en  rolled  off  on  the  track  of  a smell  of 
breakfast  bacon,  while  Dave  whipped  up 
his  horses  and  bore  down  the  trail  like  a 
modern  god  of  thunder.  The  wildly  curs- 
ing whistle  was  lost  in  his  clatter. 

“Three-quarters  late!”  snarled  the 
cheese-maker,  as  the  wagon  rolled  up  to 
the  stoop  of  the  weighing-room.  “Vat’s 
been  hot  this  hour.” 
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Ho  was  a small  man,  thin  and  sour; 
reputed,  because  of  a season  spent  in  New 
York  State,  almost  as  wise  as  the  school- 
master. Some  there  were  who  said  wiser, 
but  the  majority  opined  that  the  dominie 
— who  was  believed  to  have  trifled  with 
German  philosophy,  and  almost  lost  his 
soul  in  the  business — was  the  more  deep- 
ly read.  This  might  be,  but  the  dominie 
was  a retiring  man,  whilst  the  cheese- 
maker’s  foreign  travel  gave  him  a terri- 
ble advantage  with  the  girls. 

“ McNab  was  late  wi’  his  milkin’,” 
Dave  grumbled.  Between  him  and  the 
cheese-maker  existed  one  of  those  funda- 
mental differences  of  opinion  which  are 
rooted  in  the  needs  of  conflicting  occupa- 
tions, and  now  the  latter  snorted  con- 
temptuously. 

‘‘Think  I’m  blind?”  he  snarled.  “I’d 
do  my  courtin’  Sundays.” 

“Ay?”  Dave  sarcastically  rejoined. 
He  knew  where  the  cheese-maker  was  be- 
ing pinched — he  also  had  cast  a pleasant 
eye  over  Cap’en  McKay’s  four  hundred 
acres  of  maple-land, — and  as  he  calmly 
emptied  milk  into  the  weigher,  he  racked 
his  brain  for  a crushing  retort.  It  was 
evolved  at  the  fifth  can.  “Wad  ye?” 
h(‘  asked. 

“ Ay,”  grunted  the  cheese-maker. 

Dave  shot  his  bolt.  “ If  ye  could  fin’  a 
girl,”  he  said,  with  a grin  of  triumph. 

“ Cut  you  out !”  snapped  the  more 
agile-witted  cheese-maker. 

“ Ou  ?”  said  Dave,  after  he  had  emptied 
three  more  cans.  “ Like  to  see  ye.” 

The  cap’en’s  milk  came  next.  After 
the  weight  was  duly  noted,  Dave  pulled 
the  plug  and  let  the  milk  into  the  vat. 

“ Stop !”  howled  the  cheese  - maker. 
“ Ye’re  fearfu’  smart ! I’m  wantin’  a 
sample  o’  that  milk!” 

“ What  for  ?”  growled  Dave,  as  the 
cheese-maker  scooped  up  a dipperful. 

Grumbling  that  it  was  his  duty,  the 
other  went  on  decanting  a little  of  the 
milk  into  a test  - tube.  His  back  was 
turned  on  Dave,  otherwise  he  would  have 
seen  that  worthy  snatch  a moist  black 
object  from  the  bottom  of  the  weigher 
and  drop  it  back  into  the  cap’en’s  can. 
It  was  done  in  a flash,  and  when, 
after  returning  the  test-tube  to  its 
rack,  the  cheese  - maker  looked  around, 
Dave  was  serenely  contemplating  the 
antics  of  a chipmunk. 


“ Asleep,  eh  ?"  snapi)(‘d  the  cheese- 
maker. 

Dave  was  not — and  said  so,  adding  a 
rider  to  the  effect  that  mosquitoes  were  a 
soporific  compared  with  the  cheese-maker. 
Several  times  on  the  way  home  Dave 
craned  back  and  peered  into  the  cap’en’s 
can,  then  straightened  with  a slow  shake 
of  the  head.  Jamming  the  lid  down  hard, 
Dave  gave  it  up. 

“ I’ll  ha’  a wee  bit  crack  wi’  the  dom- 
inie over  this,”  he  muttered.  “ I’m  no 
likin’  it.” 

By  reason  of  the  system  of  “ boarding 
round  ” — under  which  he  passed  from 
house  to  house  like  the  whooping-cough 
or  measles — it  was  not  always  easy  to  lay 
hands  on  the  schoolmaster,  but  as  Dave 
had  it  for  certain  that  he  was  sojourning 
just  then  with  Neil  McNab,  he  set  his 
feet  that  way.  The  dominie  was  at  home. 
He  laid  his  book  away,  while  Dave  made 
his  approaches  with  skill  and  caution. 

If  a man  took  a notion  to  water  his 
milk,  which  did  the  dominie  think  he 
would  use — w^ell-water  or  creek-water? 

The  dominie  did  not  know,  but  con- 
cluded he  would  use  whichever  came 
handiest. 

Then  the  dominie  did  not  think  that  a 
man  would  carry  a pail  of  creek-water  a 
hundred  yards  when  he  had  a good  clean 
well  by  his  door. 

The  dominie  thought  decidedly  not; 
but  why  did  Dave  ask? 

Dave  was  merely  speculating.  No!  he 
hadna  his  eye  on  any  one  in  particular! 
And  being  a man  of  discretion,  the 
dominie  made  no  further  attempt  to 
plumb  Dave’s  mystery — a mystery  that 
thickened  as  the  days  lagged  by. 

Every  morning,  during  the  following 
week,  the  cheese-maker  laid  aside  a sam- 
ple of  the  cap’en’s  milk,  while  on  his 
part  Dave  succeeded  in  fishing  three 
more  eft  slimy  things  from  its  dregs. 
When  questioned  as  to  the  results  of  his 
tests,  the  cheese-maker  smiled  and  know- 
ingly tapped  the  side  of  his  nose;  but  the 
leering  triumph  of  his  manner  belied  his 
secrecy,  and  one  morning  it  found  vent 
in  speech. 

“ Say !”  he  said.  “ Seen  Bess  ‘ Sailor  ’ 
of  late?”  And  when  Dave  replied  that 
he  had  not  and  asked  why,  the  cheese- 
maker  went  on : “ Why,  she  an’  me’s 
thinkin’  o’  marryin’.” 
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“That’s  a Ilh*!”  Dave  politely  rejoined. 
“ Sho  wadna  touch  ye  with  a ten-foot 
pole.”  • 

“ She  wull  wi’  her  pretty  hand, 
though,”  smirked  the  cheese-maker. 

“ Might,  if  ye  riled  her  enough,”  Dave 
answered. 

“ Cap’cn  thinks  mountains  o’  me,” 
mused  the  cheese-maker. 

“ Gettin’  old,  an’  consekently  foolish,” 
growled  Dave. 

Overlooking  this  last  sarcasm,  the 
cheese-maker  closed  the  door  of  the 
weighing-room;  but  as  the  wagon  moved 
off  he  opened  it  again  and  shouted,  “ I’m 
a-goin’  to  see  her  the  night !” 

“ Another  lee !”  growled  Dave.  But 
though  he  repeated  this  comforting 
phrase  several  times  during  the  after- 
noon, he  became  fidgety  as  evening  drew 
on,  and  at  dusk  he  strolled  off  toward  the 
cap’en’s  farm. 

At  dark  he  was  opposite  the  house. 
Save  for  a light  in  the  parlor  window,  it 
was  dark — evidently  the  old  folk  were 
abed.  Then — some  one  must  be  sitting 
up  with  Bess!  Dave’s  heart  swelled  to 
the  size  of  a pumpkin.  Had  the  cheese- 
maker  made  good?  Was  that  light  illu- 
minating his  and  Bess’s  loves?  Like  a 
wrecker’s  lure  it  drew  him  on. 

The  light  filtered  from  beneath  the 
blind,  which  lacked  an  inch  of  touching 
the  sill.  At  first  Dave  saw  nothing,  but 
as  his  eyes  grew  to  the  glare  he  made  out 
the  cap’en  and  his  wife  sitting  on  the  far 
side  of  the  room.  He  had  to  crane  to  see 
them,  for  between  him  and  them,  so  close 
that  he  could  have  touched  it  had  the 
window  been  open,  spread  the  broad 
back  of  Elder  Cruikshank,  minister  to 
the  kirk  of  Embro.  Bess  was  not  in 
the  room. 

“ So  yon’s  the  cap’en’s  preacher  ?”  Dave 
muttered,  as  he  crawled  away.  “ Hecks ! 
Bess  wadna  cast  her  een  aslant  of  him.” 
lie  spoke  with  the  cocksureness  of  youth 
when  it  knows  that  bald  heads  are  in 
(juestion.  The  elder,  too,  was  on  the 
wTong  side  of  forty,  and  something  the 
worse  for  wear,  having  been  twice  mar- 
ried. “ The  idee !”  Dave  snorted,  as  he 
reached  the  gate.  “ I’m  bettin’  a cent  as 
she  went  to  bed  to  be  rid  o’  him.” 

He  was  chuckling  over  his  fearsome 
w’ager,  when  an  alien  sound  mixed  with 
the  '^hisper  of  the  night  wind — stumbling 


feet  were  coining  from  the*,  creek  which 
wintered  the  cap’en’s  pasture.  Slinking 
under  the  milk-stand,  Dave  waited  for 
the  traveller  to  go  by. 

“Wha’ll  it  be?”  he  muttered. 

As  the  steps  drew  nearer,  he  dropped  to 
the  ground,  and  hugged  it  like  a spider 
shamming  death.  Soon  a presence  en- 
tered the  inky  pall  which  a giant  maple 
threw  about  the  stand,  and  Dave  caught 
a heavy  breathing.  A weight  was  lifted 
on  to  the  stand,  and  the  nocturnal  visitor 
climbed  after. 

“What  ’ll  he  be  at?”  Dave  wondered. 

A ring  of  metal  told  that  the  can  was 
being  uncovered,  a body  of  liquid  dropi)ed 
with  a splash,  then  the  cover  was  re- 
placed, and  the  visitor  leaped  to  the 
ground.  From  his  footfall,  Dave  judged 
that  he  was  heading  down  the  Line,  and 
after  the  last  sound  died,  he  rose  and 
made  his  way  to  the  creek.  Striking 
a match,  he  bent  over  a footprint  in 
the  mud. 

“ I’ll  knaw  this  again,”  he  muttered, 
rising.  “ Sma’  size,  hobnailed,  an’  a leetle 
worn  o’  the  heels.” 

Striking  across  the  pasture,  he  struck 
the  cap’en’s  snake-and-rider  fence  at  the 
comer,  and  as  he  set  his  foot  on  the  bot- 
tom rail  he  heard  voices,  and  a dark  mass 
moved  toward  him  through  the  gloom. 
Dave  crouched  and  peered  through  the 
fence.  A moment  later  he  caught  the 
flutter  of  a white  skirt,  and  a woman’s 
voice  said,  “I’m  sure  as  I saw  a light 
doun  be  the  crik.” 

Dave  jumped — it  was  Bess  “ Sailor.” 
A dreadful  suspicion  seized  and  shook 
him.  His  eyes  wrestled  with  the  gloom 
in  vain  attempts  to  reive  it  of  its  secret; 
he  sweated  with  apprehension.  Then  the 
voice  of  the  dominie  broke  on  the  silence. 

“You  are  surely  mistaken,”  it  said. 
Dave  breathed  again  — it  was  not  the 
cheese-maker,  and  the  dominie  did  not 
count.  They  were  passing  now,  and 
Dave  saw  that  she  drew  in  closer  to  the 
dominie.  He  laughed  internally.  It  was 
maist  funny!  Drawing  the  fule  critter 
on  i’  that  way!  After  they  were  gone 
he  took  his  way  home  in  a calm  and 
quiet  spirit. 

Now  a milk-hauler  must  go  to  roost 
with  the  chickens — this  is  the  law  of  his 
trade — or  he  cannot  rise  at  cockcrow. 
Next  morning  tlie  sun  peeped  through 
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Dave^s  window  before  he  awoke.  Spring- 
ing up,  he  gave  chase  to  Father  Time, 
As  he  thundered  down  the  Line,  the  noise 
of  his  going  would  have  shamed  a cavalry 
band.  Deafened  farmers  stared  while  he 
tossed  empty  cans  at  their  heads  and 
snatched  full  ones  from  under  their 
hands;  but  he  was  gone,  buckling  his 
straps  on  the  run,  before  they  could 
register  a protest. 

Cheese-maker  ’ll  be  hoppin’!”  he  mut- 
tered as  he  turned  into  the  factory  on  the 
gallop.  Third  time  late  i’  twa  weeks.” 
But  silence  governed  the  place — no  steam, 
doors  shut,  while  through  the  rails  of 
ihe  hog-yard  the  pigs  peered  expectance 
of  whey. 

Dave  shook  his  head.  “ Cheese-maker’s 
late,”  he  said,  virtuously.  “ I’ll  ha’  to 
report  this.”  As  he  spoke,  a door  banged 
in  the  rear  of  the  building.  Come  in 
cross  lots,”  Dave  commented. 

The  cheese-maker  yawned  and  knuckled 
the  sleep  from  his  eyes,  then  he  smiled 
a conciliating  smile  and  said:  ‘‘Have 
na  time  for  visitin’  these  nights.  I’m 
study!  n’.” 

“ Marriage  service  ?”  Dave  slyly  sug- 
gested. 

The  other  winked  and  busied  himself, 
while  Dave  went  on  emptying  his  cans. 
But  presently  he  paused  and  gazed  at  his 
rival’s  feet. 

“ Weel  ?”  snapped  the  cheese-maker. 
“What  bug’s  got  ye  now?” 

“ Ou !”  Dave  nonchalantly  returned, 
“ I was  just  speirin  them  shoes  o’  yourn. 
Bet  a cent  as  ye  can  wear  sevens.” 

“ Sixes !”  chortled  the  cheese  - maker, 
whose  feet  were  his  pride  and  glory. 

“ An’  loose  at  that !”  Dave  exclaimed, 
in  accents  so  complimentary  that  the 
cheese-maker  set  his  foot  on  the  block  for 
its  better  inspection.  “ Best  kip,  hand- 
made, an’  hobnailed,”  Dave  went  on.  “ A 
leetle  worn  o’  the  heels,  mebbe?” 

“ That’s  easy  mended,”  said  the  cheese- 
maker. 

“Think  so?”  Dave  queried. 

“Why  not?” 

“Ay,”  Dave  agreed.  “Why  not?” 

On  reaching  home  that  day  he  added  a 
small  “ sucker  ” to  three  dead  frogs  and 
one  minnow  that  were  floating  around  in 
a quart  jar  of  brine.  Then  he  set  the 
collection  on  the  table  and  stared  at  it. 

“ I canna  sec  his  point,”  he  muttered. 


But  he  saw  it  next  morning — through 
Cap’en  Donald  McKay’s  eyes.  The 
cap’en  was  pacing  to  and  fro  in  front  of 
his  stand  with  his  hands  thrust  deep  in 
his  trousers  pockets. 

“ Ailin’  ?”  Dave  asked. 

The  mariner  stroked  his  jaw  and  shot 
a venomous  glance  at  the  distant  fac- 
tory. His  face  was  a study  in  grizzled 
worry;  his  knobby  nose  shone  like  a 
danger  signal.  Dave  saw  him  deliver 
a right-hand  swing  at  some  imaginary 
head,  and  an  inspiration  possessed  him. 

“ Ye’re  right,  Cap’en,”  he  said,  looking 
up  from  the  can  he  was  buckling.  “ The 
mon’s  no  guid.” 

The  observation  had  the  usual  luck 
of  chance  shots.  The  cap’en  gasped  like 
a breathed  frog,  while  his  countenance 
took  on  a remarkable  resemblance  to  a 
relief  - map  in  red  and  purple.  String 
language  gurgled  in  his  throat,  threaten- 
ing him  with  suffocation — it  is  hard  to  be 
an  elder  in  times  of  excitement. 

“ If  a little  un  ’ll  releeve  ye,  dinna 
mind  me,”  Dave  sympathized. 

The  suggestion  undoubtedly  saved  the 
mariner  from  a stroke.  Scorching  epi- 
thets that  were  seething  his  brain  took 
order  and  poured  forth  in  crashing  sen- 
tences that  were  like  to  the  growl  of 
unbitted  thunder  when  deafening  claps 
punctuate  its  roll.  And  here  and  there 
through  the  measured  cadences  sudden 
oaths  wove  in  and  out  like  vivid  bolts. 
Dave  had  never  heard  the  like.  He  was 
awed,  and  listened  respectfully  as  one 
harkens  to  the  rack  and  roar  of  rock- 
split  waves. 

“ That’s  him,  Cap’en,”  he  agreed,  when 
the  storm  died.  “ Ye’ve  no  libelled  the 
critter.” 

“Why!”  the  skipper  finished  with  a 
burst,  “the  leetle  deevil  swears  as  Fvc 
been  a-waterin’  my  milk.  An’  he  wants 
to  marry  on  my  Bess!” 

A flood  of  light  burst  in  on  Dave’s 
problem;  he  saw  the  point.  On  the  in- 
stant he  almost  blurted  out  his  know- 
ledge of  the  cheese-maker’s  machinations, 
but  after  the  first  flash  of  surprise  he 
sealed  his  lips  and  thought.  From  this 
pretty  kettle  of  fish  an  expert  angler 
might  hook  something  choice!  So,  after 
a little  reflection,  he  remarked, 

“ This  ’ll  mak  a fine  scandal,  Cap’en.” 

The  skipper  caught  the  insinuation. 
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A PRIVATE  AQUARIUM. 


f>:ive  me  Bess,”  he  said,  gathering  his 
linos  for  a start,  ‘‘or  naething.” 

The  cap’en  trumpeted  loudly  into  a 
voluminous  red  handkerchief,  and  after 
thus  ridding  himself  of  a surplusage  of 
emotion,  he  said,  with  a ghastly  grin : 
“ Ye  were  always  a guid  hand  at  a joke, 
Dave.  Call  it  fafteen  dollars?” 

“ Guid-day,  Cap’en !”  Dave  stiffly  re- 
plied. “ The  elders  ’ll  be  maist  sorry.” 

The  skipper  bowed  to  fate.  “ Heave 
to!”  he  bellowed. 

Dave  reined  in  and  brought  his  head 
close  to  the  cap’en’s.  In  three  minutes 
they  had  come  to  an  understanding. 
On  his  part  the  cap’en  was  to  use  all  rea- 
sonable authority  to  procure  Dave  his 
daughter’s  hand,  while  the  milk-hauler 
undertook  to  bury  the  cheese-maker  in 
the  pit  of  his  own  digging — obsequies  to 
be  performed  the  following  evening. 

That  very  afternoon  Elder  Cruik- 
shank  drove  in  from  Embro  and  made 
formal  proposals  for  Bess’s  hand. 

A throb  of  anguish  shot  the  skipper 
through  and  through ; he  was  torn  of 
grief  and  tempted  of  fiends.  He  found 
himself  between  the  devil  and  the  deep 
sea — Dave  on  one  hand,  the  cheese-maker 
on  the  other,  while  rocks  of  fear  and 
shame  kept  him  from  making  an  offing. 
He  sighed  when  the  minister  ceased. 

“ Dear  me !”  the  latter  exclaimed,  look- 
ing both  surprised  and  oflPended.  “ I can 
make  allowance  for  a father’s  feelings, 
Captain  McKay,  but  your  emotion  seems 
to  me  a little — eh — excessive.” 

The  cap’en  sighed  again,  but  in  the 
very  middle  of  it  a brilliant  thought 
flashed  upon  him.  He  had  promised  to 
exert  parental  authority  on  behalf  of 
Dave,  but  if  Bess  proved  rebellious,  there 
was  no  law  to  compel  obedience!  A little 
care  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  the  thing 
might  be  done  without  a broken  pledge! 

“ She  ha^  been  a guid  daughter,  sir,” 
he  said,  “ an’  I’m  sair  to  part  wi’  her, 
but  there’s  none  I’d  sooner  ha’  her  wed 
nor  you.” 

The  minister  thawed  and  warmly  shook 
the  cap’en’s  hand.  “ Bessie’s  up  at  the 
house,  I suppose?”  he  inquired,  with  a 
jocose  smile. 

“ Ye’ll  fin’  her  there,”  the  cap’en  dip- 
lomatically answered. 

He  watched  the  minister  tie  his  nag  to 
the  hitching-post,  then  went  on  with  his 


chores.  Half  an  hour  later  the  elder 
hurried  out  to  his  buggy,  and  drove 
rapidly  away  without  so  much  as  a 
glance  at  the  barn. 

“ Nervous,”  chuckled  the  cap’en,  who 
was  watching.  “ I mind  the  w’y  o’  it.” 

At  supper  he  noticed  that  Bess  was 
unusually  thoughtful,  and  he  fidgeted 
lest  she  should  take  him  into  her  con- 
fidence, and  so  destroy  the  masterly  policy 
of  inactivity  which  he  had  outlined. 

At  breakfast  the  following  morning 
he  was  equally  adroit,  and  so  got  off 
to  his  ploughing  without  infringement 
of  a strict  neutrality.  But  once  there, 
he  gave  free  rein  to  his  imagination. 
Visions  of  pomp  and  power  flitted 
through  his  head.  He  would  be  a man 
of  authority,  a leader  in  kirk  sessions, 
grandfather  to  a minister’s  bairns — per- 
haps to  a minister. 

The  thought  so  shortened  and  sweeten- 
ed the  cap’en’s  toil  that  but  for  the  dwin- 
dling shadows  he  would  have  sworn  the 
dinner-horn  tooted  an  hour  too  soon.  Un- 
hitching, he  put  up  and  fed  his  team, 
bracing  himself  the  while  for  another 
fence  with  Bess, — if  he  could  only  hold 
her  news  off  till  night! 

To  his  immense  relief,  she  was  not  at 
table — gone  visiting,  her  mother  said; 
w^ould  be  home  for  supper.  But  when, 
according  to  his  promise,  Dave  arrived 
at  dusk,  she  had  not  yet  returned.  The 
cheese  - maker,  who  came  later,  found 
Dave  and  the  cap’en  bending  over  a glass 
jar  that  graced  the  parlor  table. 

“It’s  yersel,  David?”  he  inquired, 
masking  his  surprise.  “ My  respec’s, 
Cap’en.  What  ha’  ye  there?  Sort  of  a 
private  aquarium?” 

“ A varra  interestin’  collection,”  Dave 
answered. 

“ Mighty  interestin’,”  the  skipper  cor- 
roborated, eying  the  cheese-maker  over 
the  top  of  his  specs. 

Stooping,  the  cheese-maker  brought 
his  eye  a little  nearer  to  three  deceased 
frogs,  one  defunct  minnow,  and  a sucker. 
“ A little  dead.  I’m  thinkin’,”  he  ob- 
served. “ What’s  the  idee  ?” 

The  cap’en  looked  at  Dave.  “ These 
here  animals,”  the  latter  began,  in  the 
manner  of  the  waxW'Orks  man  who  show- 
ed through  Zorra,  “ was  found  a-float- 
in’ — ” 

“ — i’  my  milk!”  finished  the  skipper. 
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The  clicese-inaker  shot  a glance  of 
quick  suspicion  from  one  to  the  other. 
Both  were  staring  at  him,  and  he  shuffled 
uneasily  under  the  concentrated  glare; 
but  putting  on  a brave  face,  he  asked: 
‘^Weel!  What  o’  it  r 

Dave  took  up  the  tale.  When  them 
remark’ble  critters,”  he  went  on,  ‘‘de- 
veloped a likin’  for  rich  an’  unwhole- 
some fluids — ” 

“ — they  was  helped  i’  their  unnateral 
desires — ” puffed  the  cap’en. 

“ — by  a kind  man,”  Dave  continued, 
“ as  wore  small  sixes,  hobnailed  an’  a 
leetle  worn  o’ — ” 

“ Ay  ?”  interrupted  the  cheese-maker. 
“ That  ’ll  do!” 

“ — the  heels!”  Dave  and  the  cap’en 
finished  together. 

“ Quid  - night,”  growled  the  cheese- 
maker.  Picking  up  his  hat,  he  turned  to 
the  door,  but  Dave  was  not  to  be  robbed 
of  the  sweets  of  victory. 

“Ye’re  in  a hurry?”  he  asked.  The 
tone  was  so  dangerously  curious  that  the 
cheese-maker  dropped  the  door-knob  as 
though  it  were  hot.  As  he  did  so  he 
heard  a rig  drive  up  to  the  door;  but 
Dave,  who  was  getting  ready  to  bind 
the  captive  to  his  chariot  wheels,  heard 
nothing.  “Noo,”  he  said  to  the  cap’en, 
when  he  was  sure  that  the  cheese-maker 
had  abandoned  his  intention  of  leaving, 
— “ noo  it’s  your  turn.” 

The  cap’en  gave  him  a kindly  glance 
— he  was  a humane  man  and  believed  in 
ansesthetics.  “ Ye  steered  a pratty  course, 
Dave,  my  lad,  an’  ye  ran  doun  that  pirate 
i’  fine  style,”  he  said,  waving  his  glasses 


toward  the  crestfallen  freebooter.  “ I 
couldna  ha’  done  it  better  mysel.” 
Pausing  here,  he  fell  to  polishing  his 
specs  with  a corner  of  the  table-cloth. 

“ Weel  ?”  Dave  broke  impatiently  in. 

“ Ou,  ay!”  said  the  cap’en,  starting  up 
as  feet  scraped  on  the  veranda  outside. 
“ Wha’ll  this  be?”  As  he  spoke,  the  door 
opened  on  Bess,  who  stepped  in  and  stood 
winking  in  the  glare  of  the  lamp.  Be- 
hind her,  in  the  doorway,  loomed  the  tall 
slender  dominie. 

“ Step  in,  sir,”  greeted  the  cap’en. 
“Ye’re  just  in  time,  Bess.  Dave  here’s 
paid  ye  a real  compliment.  He’s  wantin’ 
to  marry  on  you.  I’m  thinkin’  weel  o’ 
Dave,”  he  went  on,  choosing  his  words 
very  deliberately;  “ye — ye  might  do 
waur.” 

The  anticlimax  with  which  the  cap’en 
wound  up  his  peroration  somewhat  cha- 
stened a triumphant  grin  which  Dave 
had  thrown  the  cheese-maker,  and  the 
girl’s  first  words  banished  it  completely. 
“It’s  varra  kind  of  ye,  Dave,”  she  said, 
glancing  over  her  shoulder  at  the  school- 
master, “but  me  an’  the  dominie  was 
marrit  this  afternoon  by  special  license.” 

Silence  fell.  A snicker  from  the 
cheese-maker  roused  Dave  from  profound 
contemplation  of  the  private  aquarium. 
“ On  conseederation,”  he  said,  nudging 
the  skipper  in  the  ribs,  “ I’ll  tak  the 
fafteen  dollars.” 

Painfully  Cap’en  McKay  roused  him 
from  a horrible  dream,  in  which  he 
had  been  shown  vast  ruins  of  vanished 
greatness. 

“ Ye  wull  no!”  he  snorted. 
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The  ghost  am  I 
Of  winds  that  die 
Alike  on  land  or  sea. 

In  silence  deep 
To  shroud  and  keep 
Their  mournful  memory. 


A spirit  white, 

I stalk  the  night, 

And,  shadowing  the  skies. 
Forbid  the  sun 
To  look  upon 
My  noonday  mysteries. 
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visible  in  the  Forum  could  be  but  tatters 
of  pages  torn  from  the  last  chapters  of 
the  great  book  of  Roman  history,  and 
that  many  modern  authorities  had  busied 
themselves  with  the  often  fortuitous  ex- 
ternals of  their  subject,  and  with  ques- 
tions of  mere  nomenclature,  while  the 
real  objects  of  research  stood  unrecog- 
nized before  them  or  lay  trodden  an 
inch  or  two  beneath  their  unconscious 
feet.  When  I inquired  concerning  the 
Sacred  Way  and  asked  w^hat  might 
have  been  its  function  in  the  minds 
of  the  men  who  reproduced  it,  no  an- 
swer was  forthcoming,  and  I perceived 
that  some  modem  critics  were  content  to 
exhibit  as  the  Sacred  Way  of  the  Romans 
an  ignoble  traffic-scored  mediseval  road- 
way of  roughly  rounded  stones  running 
in  front  of  that  mighty  Basilica  of  Max- 
entius  dedicated  to  Constantine  the 
Great.  Hardly  less  superficial  had  been 
the  treatment  of  the  Sacraria  Regia — 
that  monument  to  the  philosophic  and 
religious  power  of  the  race  whence  sprang 
the  founders  of  Rome,  a race  whose  trace 
and  tradition  remained  in  the  Roman 
Patriciate  — the  Shrine  of  Vesta,  the 
Rostra  of  Caesar,  and  the  Basilica  Giulia. 
The  Temple  of  Vesta,  indeed,  the  typical 
hearth  of  the  Roman  state,  I found  a 
naked,  formless  ruin,  pitilessly  torn  by 
recent  excavators,  whose  work  had  con- 
ferred on  science  no  benefit. 

When  in  the  autumn  of  1898  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  begin  serious  examina- 
tion of  the  Forum,  the  problem  that  arose 
in  my  mind  was  less  how  to  discover  new 
archaeological  remains  than  how  to  evoke 
the  genius  of  the  place  and  to  make  its 
dry  bones  live.  Proceeding  as  much  by 
intuition  as  by  reasoned  hypothesis,  a 
beginning  was  made  on  the  Heroon  of 
Caesar,  an  edifice  built  by  Augustus  on 
the  spot  where  the  corpse  of  the  dictator, 
his  father  by  adoption,  had  been  cre- 
mated. The  charred  bones  of  Julius 
Caesar  were  known  to  have  been  gathered 
by  freedmcn  and  carried  at  nightfall 
to  the  sepulchre  of  the  Gens  Julia  in  the 
Campus  Martius.  It  was  known  also  that 
upon  the  spot  where  the  body  was  burned, 
near  the  Sacraria  Regia  and  opposite  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  a column 
of  yellow  Numidian  marble  had  been 
erected,  with  the  inscription  Pareuii 
Pairiw,  and  an  altar  whereon  Ctesar’s 


followers  burned  sacrifices  to  his  Mane'S. 
These  monuments  were  known  to  have 
been  overturned  by  tlie  rival  party  under 
Dolabella,  nephew  of  CiccTo;  but  Caesar's 
veterans  subsequently  re-erected  the  altar 
on  which  Augustus  sacrificed  three  hun- 
dred rebels  as  expiatory  victims  after  the 
taking  of  Perugia.  No  trace  of  these 
monumeaits  had,  however,  been  discovered 
during  previous  excavations.  After  care- 
ful investigation  1 succeeded  in  discover- 
ing the  concrete  base  of  the  altar  in  tlie 
front  heniicycle  of  the  Heroon,  in  the 
position  shown  on  the  coins  of  Augustus, 
where  Caesar  is  represented  as  an  augur 
standing  inside  the  temple.  The  authen- 
ticity of  the  Heroon  was  attested  by  the 
inscription  on  the  lintel — Divo  Julio. 
The  nucleus  of  the  altar,  which  still  bears 
traces  of  the  altar  steps,  afterwards  car- 
ried away  by  despoilers,  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  axis  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which 
dates  in  reality  from  the  death  of  Caesar; 
and  though  Augustus  became  the  ex- 
ecutor of  his  will,  it  is  to  the  statue  of 
Julius — gazing  down  the  Forum  to  the 
Capitol,  with  the  augur’s  rod  in  its  right 
hand — that  we  must  look  as  to  the  in- 
augurator  of  a new  political  and  monu- 
mental era  for  Rome.  Suetonius  men- 
tions the  grandiose  schemes  of  reconstruc- 
tion planned  by  Julius  Csesar,  who  com- 
bined the  powers  of  Aedile  with  those  of 
Pontifex  Maximus.  The  Basilica  Julia 
which  closes  in  the  southern  side  of  the 
Forum  still  bears  his  name,  although  it 
was  completed  and  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
Augustus,  who,  calling  himself  Divi  Julii 
Filins,  also  reconstructed  the  Basilica 
Aemilia  on  the  northern  side.  But  the 
first  monuments  really  dating  from  the 
lifetime  of  Julius  Ca?sar  are  those  Rostra 
which  he  removed  from  the  Comitium 
(where  as  tribune  of  the  plehs  they  had 
stood,  inquisitive  and  menacing,  over 
against  the  patrician  Curia),  and  recon- 
structed at  the  Capitol ine  end  of  the 
Forum  between  the  Temple  of  Saturn  and 
Ihe  Temple  of  Concord. 

Why  should  Capsar  have  moved  these 
Rostra?  Was  their  removal  a proidietic 
synthesis  of  coming  change,  a prepara- 
tion, inadvertent  or  conscious,  for  the 
realization  of  those  allegt*fl  designs  upon 
the  Republic  which  cost  him  his  life  ? 
And  by  what  strange  instinct  was  he  led 
to  re-erect  the  Rostra  against  the  very 
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f^ive  rise*.  Such  were  Fire  and  Water 
whose  use  was  by  law  forbidden  to  crim- 
inals— Fire  with  which  brides  were  ac- 
companied home,  Water  for  purification 
after  a funeral.  In  the  Shrine  of  Vesta 
I was  able  to  distinguish  the  circular 
form  of  the  building,  and,  in  the  interior, 
to  identify  the  trapezoidal  cell  that 
served  probably  as  a depository  for  the 
ashes  of  the  sacred  fire  which  were  car- 
ried once  a year  as  ritual  food  for  the 
earth  to  the  Temple  of  Ops,  spouse  of 
Saturn.  The  ashes  were  those  of  burned 
oak,  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Aryans  and 
typical  accumulator  of  solar  energy;  and 
it  wouljd  seem  that  in  the  worship  of 
Vesta — a worship  whose  philosophic  sub- 
stratum rested  upon  the  manifestations 
of  natural  forces — the  ashes  were  deemed 
to  contain  strength  for  the  nutrition  of 
other  oaks  which,  in  an  unbroken  cycle 
transformation,  would  in  their  turn  nour- 
ish the  Sacred  Fire. 

Did  space  permit,  much  might  be  said 
of  the  details  of  the  worship  of  Vesta 
as  elucidated  by  the  discoveries  made 
in  her  temple  and  in  the  house  of  the 
vestals  — the  horned  vessels,  like  those 
found  in  the  Italic  necropoli  of  Latium, 
the  Sabine  country,  the  Marches,  the 
Venetian  provinces,  and  in  the  territories 
drained  by  the  Danube,  the  Save,  and 
the  Dravc — in  fact,  all  along  the  route 
travelled  by  the  races  whose  civilization 
finally  flourished  under  the  sun  of  Greece 
and  Italy;  the  contents  of  the  sacred  oven 
in  the  house  of  the  vestals  where  inter 
alia  corn  was  roasted  for  the  preparation 
of  that  mola  salsa  used  in  the  patrician 
marriage  rite  called  confarreatio,  the  ves- 
tals being  the  custodians  of  race  purity. 
Among  the  ashes  of  this  oven,  which 
sc'cms  to  have  been  abandonc'd  about  400 
A.n.,  when  Serena,  niece  of  Theodosius, 
drove  out  the  last  aged  vestal,  I found  a 
Uha  of  charred  paste,  the  form  of  which 
corrc’sponds  to  the  description  of  the  cake 
n'presenting  a raft  that  was  sacrificed 
to  Janus,  as  to  the  divinity  representative 
of  the  principle  of  human  ideation.  In 
the  house  of  the  vestals  I believe  fur- 
ther that  I have  identified  the  penetralia, 
or  Holy  of  Holies,  where  were  guard- 
ed the  objects  that  reminded  the  Romans 
(d  the  country  of  their  origin  and  of 
their  primitive  customs — the  documents 
r»f  tlie  Tides  Publica,  the  supreme  testa- 


mentary institutions  and  the  disposi- 
tions for  divine  arbitration  by  ordeal  of 
fire  and  water. 

Water,  indeed,  lay  close  at  hand  in  the 
Springs  of  Juturna,  a four-sided  basin 
walled  in  with  tufo  bricks  disposed  in 
opus  reticulatum  and  lined  with  marble 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  This  splendid 
basin  I found  under  ten  feet  of  human 
excrement,  choked  up  with  fragments  of 
a marble  group  of  Greek  statuary  dating 
from  the  fifth  century  b.c.,  and  repre- 
senting Castor  and  Pollux  with  their 
horses  standing  to  guard  the  two  springs, 
one  on  the  east,  the  other  on  the  west. 
Near  the  springs  were  found  other  stat- 
ues symbolical  of  the  purity  of  the  water 
and  of  its  healing  power — Apollo,  Aescu- 
lapius, a seated  figure,  perhaps  Roma 
Salus,  and  a figure  erect,  perhaps  Ju- 
turna. Shattered  to  fragments,  prob- 
ably by  Christian  desecrators,  the  Greek 
statuary  was  cast  into  the  sacred  fount, 
whose  eastern  spring  was  turned  into  a 
latrina,  while  the  surrounding  soil  was, 
according  to  pagan  ideas,  contaminated 
by  being  used  as  a Christian  cemetery. 
Close  by  the  spring  was  found  the  shrine 
of  Juturna,  with  its  lintel  bearing  in 
bronze  letters  the  inscription  Juturnai 
Sacrum,  an  inscription  repeated  with  the 
name  of  the  Aedile  upon  the  finely  worked 
marble  well  - head  of  the  first  century 
placed  before  the  shrine.  The  water  of 
the  springs,  once  sacred  to  the  Nymph, 
now  rises  blue  and  clear,  and,  surrounded 
by  laurels  and  jasmine,  begins  to  regain 
something  of  its  ancient  poetry;  and  the 
modern  mind  easily  comprehends  the 
veneration  in  which  the  spring  was  held 
by  the  old  Romans,  who  even  took  its 
water  as  the  standard  weight  for  their 
metrological  system,  which  they  placed, 
like  the  water  itself,  under  the  guardian- 
shijj  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  whose  temple 
rose  majestically  a few  paces  distant. 

Behind  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, behind  the  shrine  of  Juturna,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  I came  upon 
a shrine  of  later  date  and  quite  other  sig- 
nificance— the  Basilica  Palatina,  contain- 
ing the  early  Christian  church  known  as 
Santa  Maria  Antiqua.  The  edifice  con- 
sists of  a hall  thirty-two  metres  in  length, 
once  vaulted,  an  atrium,  and  an  im- 
phivium  with  three  compartments,  which 
were  converted  into  a Christian  church 
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toninus  and  Faustina  some  twelve  feet  be- 
low the  imperial  level  of  the  Way,  and 
others  have  since  been  discovered  near 
the  Heroon  of  Romulus.  Hitherto  four 
tombs  only  have  been  examined,  two  con- 
taining ashes  of  cremated  bodies,  while 
two  are  simple  graves.  The  necropolis 
opens  up  questions  concerning  the  race 
and  religion  of  the  dwellers  on  the  Pal- 
atine which  cannot  be  answered  off- 
hand. The  ashes  of  the  cremated  bodies 
were  found  in  an  urn  placed  inside  a large 
vase,  or  dolium,  which  also  contained 
other  subsidiary  vases  resembling  those 
of  the  prehistoric  tombs  on  the  Alban 
Hills.  The  dolium  was  covered  in  each 
case  by  a circular  slab  of  tufo.  One  of 
the  urns  is  a miniature  reproduction  of 
a hide-roofed  or  straw-thatched  hut,  not 
unlike  those  still  used  by  the  shepherds 
of  the  Campagna.  The  smaller  vases  in- 
side the  dolium  contained  vestiges  of  the 
offerings  prepared  for  the  Manes  of  the 
departed — ^ribs  of  a lamb,  scales  of  fresh- 
water fish,  and  a kind  of  polenta  or  por- 
ridge. Incidentally  the  discovery  of  these 
tombs  has  helped  to  settle  a debated  point 
as  to  the  material  of  which  prehistoric 
Latin  vases  were  made.  Experiments 
with*  the  clay  in  which  the  tombs  were 
embedded  have  enabled  me  to  reproduce 
these  vases  perfectly,  and  to  show  that 
they  were  made  of  simple  volcanic  earth 
polished  with  a bone  instrument  and 
baked  either  in  an  open  fire  or  in  a closed 
oven.  According  to  the  proportion  of 
smoke  allowed  to  surround  the  vase  dur- 
ing the  baking  process,  I obtained  at  will 
either  the  shiny,  superficial  black  tint 
characteristic  of  Italic  funereal  vases,  or 
the  penetrating  blackness  characteristic 
of  Etruscan  hucchero.  It  remains  care- 
fully to  complete  the  exploration  of  the 
necropolis  in  order  to  discover  whether 


and  what  connection  exists  between  it 
and  the  primitive  path  which  became  the 
Sacred  Way;  to  establish  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  simple  graves  and  the  crema- 
tion tombs  (since  the  diversity  of  burial 
rites  may  correspond  to  diversity  of  races 
standing  to  each  other  in  the  relationship 
of  victors  to  vanquished,  or  of  patrons 
to  clientes) ; and  to  dispel,  in  part  at 
least,  the  darkness  shrouding  the  “ age 
of  Romulus,”  the  eighth  century  b.c., 
to  which  the  Necropolis  may  with  reason- 
able certainty  be  attributed. 

Analysis  of  Roman  funeral  rites  and 
of  the  archaic  formulce  therein  preserved 
even  as  late  as  the  Republican  epoch,  and 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  objects 
which  formed  the  essence  of  early  Roman 
home  life,  are  beginning  to  open  vaster 
horizons  to  our  view,  and  to  disclose  the 
religious  idea  of  the  Italic  folk  who 
founded  Rome.  Their  pantheism  afford- 
ed them  the  consolation  of  regarding  the 
departed  spirits  of  their  dead  as  vital 
energies  reabsorbed  by  the  Spirit  Uni- 
versal— a Spirit  all-pervading  and  every- 
where operative  in  natural  phenomena 
and  in  the  efforts  of  new  generations  to 
come  to  the  birth.  Roman  children 
burned  offerings  to  the  Lares,  and,  the 
gods  propitious,  summoned  their  parents 
to  the  evening  meal ; Roman  brides 
placed  a coin  on  the  fire  of  the  nuptial 
hearth;  and  Roman  families  laid  aside 
their  mourning  whenever  a child  was  bom 
to  the  household.  Much  of  the  value  of 
the  recent  work  in  the  Forum  consists 
in  the  light  it  throws  on  the  inner  na- 
ture of  the  great  people  who  so  long  ruled 
the  ancient  world,  and  who  in  household, 
temple,  and  burying  - ground  had  ever 
present  a deep  sense  of  the  unbroken  har- 
mony and  unity  underlying  the  ceaseless 
transformations  of  the  Universal  Energy. 
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1WAS  speaking  to  Ferguson  about  the 
way  he  had  degenerated  since  he  came 
to  New  York.  When  I had  known 
him  in  Slinterville  he  had  been  a person, 
but  I had  to  confess  to  him  that,  in  so 
far  as  I could  judge  from  an  observation 
which,  to  be  sure,  was  superficial,  he  had 
come  to  be  something  no  better  than  an 
incident.  He  did  not  deny  it.  It  was  true, 
he  said,  that  he  was  hardly  a person  any 
more,  but  had  become  the  attribute  of 
an  environment;  but  he  maintained  that 
his  state  was  not  so  very  , bad  so  long  as 
he  recognized  and  accepted  it  for  what 
it  was,  and  did  not  delude  himself  with 
the  notion  that  it  was  really  life.  “ There 
is  life,^^  said  Ferguson,  “ and  there  is 
work.  There  is  a species  of  life  of  which 
work  is  an  incident,  and  there  is  a species 
of  work  of  which  life  is  an  incident. 
That  phase  of  activity  which  we  call 
living  in  New  York  is  to  be  classed,  so 
far  as  I am  concerned,  under  this  second 
head.  Of  course,  considered  as  life,  it 
is  ridiculous;  but  considered  as  work,  it 
has  many  agreeable  alleviations.” 

“ It  is  captivity,”  said  I.  “ Life  in  any 
big  city  is  captivity.” 

You  may  call  it  that,”  said  Ferguson, 
man  who  has  to  work  for  other  men 
is  more  or  less  a captive  while  he  is  busy 
with  his  tasks,  wherever  it  is  that  he 
puts  his  work  in.  To  spend  the  day  be- 
tween  plough-handles  (if  there  are  such 
things  now)  is  captivity  while  it  lasts, 
and  a species  of  it  to  which  a great  many 
IH  i’sons  find  more  objections  than  to  life 
iTi  a big  town.  Life  itself  is  captivity. 
W('  are  captives  because  our  spirits  are 
shut  up  in  bodies  wliieh  have  to  be  fed. 


and  which  have  no  wings  to  fly  with. 
The  fact  that  our  bodies  happen  to  be  in 
New  York  and  not  in  Slinterville  isn’t 
so  very  significant.” 

I don’t  know  that  it  is.  It  is  what  we 
think  about  and  what  we  do  that  make 
the  difference,  rather  than  where  we  are, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  multitudes  of 
people  find  thought  and  action  satisfac- 
tory in  New  York.  Yet  there  prevails 
a consciousness,  wide-spread  and  regret- 
ful, that  life  in  great  cities  is  not  quite 
real  life.  Some  observers  even  go  so  far 
as  to  insist  that  it  is  incorrigibly  artificial. 
It  suits  most  of  us  in  a general  way,  be- 
cause we  also  are  considerably  artificial. 
We  get  used  to  our  kind  of  factory  life. 
We  don’t  like  to  get  up  our  own  steam,  but 
find  it  easier  in  the  morning  to  throw  in 
the  clutch  that  connects  our  personal  ma- 
chine with  a line  of  shafting  that  never 
ceases  to  turn.  We  need  compulsion: 
we  need  to  be  driven;  to  be  in  such  close 
relations  with  a progressive  community 
that  we  have  to  do  our  daJy  stint  if  we 
are  to  keep  our  place.  But  back  of  this 
need  lurks  the  persuasion  that  real  life 
is  a condition  of  fuller  freedom  than 
we  know,  whereof  the  impulses  come 
more  from  within  and  are  shaped  by 
greater  considerations  than  immedi- 
ate daily  needs,  and  the  hope  of  living 
somewhat  more  to  our  taste  for  a few 
years  before  we  die. 

It  is  not  a state  of  ease  — this  real 
life  that  we  dream  of  — for  we  know 
that  too  much  ease  is  no  better  for  us 
than  too  much  food  or  drink.  It  is  not 
even  a state  of  wealth,  except  that  we 
are  all  prone  to  believe  that  if  we  had 
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water,  ponies,  pets — they  have  lively  an- 
ticipations beforehand,  and  in  due  time 
appreciation  to  match.  They  take  short 
views  of  life:  that  is  one  of  their  good 
traits.  Awhile  ago  Blandina  had  a birth- 
day. There  are  five  birthdays  in  our 
family,  and  hers  is  the  only  one  that  is 
kept.  Two  of  the  five  belong  to  grown- 
up persons,  who  have  reached  a time  of 
life  when  the  sentiment  about  birthdays 
is,  ‘‘  Least  said,  soonest  mended.”  Two 
others  of  them  fall  in  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, and  tend  to  be  merged  in  the  gen- 
eral activities  of  that  season.  But  Blan- 
dina’s  birthday  is  at  a safe  distance  from 
any  other  festival,  and  suffers  from  no 
sort  of  blight.  It  is  kept  because  she 
keeps  it.  She  is  living  real  life,  and  at- 
tending to  all  its  details.  Months  ahead 
she  blocked  out  her  birthday  party,  and 
as  the  time  came  nearer,  chose  her  girls. 
When  it  was  time  to  send  out  invitations, 
Blandina  knew  exactly  how  many  were  to 
be  sent,  and  where  each  one  was  to  go. 
Such  details  as  the  complexion  of  the  ice- 
cream and  the  species  of  the  cakes  were 
clear  in  her  mind.  Everything  about  that 
party,  down  to  her  father’s  birthday  offer- 
ing, was  predestined  by  herself.  She 
had  no  misgivings  about  it ; no  fears  that 
the  company  would  not  have  fun  or  that 
she  would  fail  to  find  due  joy  in  her 
labors.  Neither  had  she  any  doubts 
whether,  on  the  whole,  birthday  parties 
were  worth  the  trouble.  Doubts  seldom 
bother  Blandina.  She  knows  what  she 
likes,  and  when  her  turn  comes  she  ar- 
ranges to  get  it.  She  also  knows  pretty 
definitely  what  her  duties  are,  and  they 
are  usually  done.  To  make  her  birthday 
party  was  a comparatively  easy  labor,  be- 
cause her  requirements  were  so  definite. 
Of  course  her  party  was  a success.  It  is 
a comparatively  simple  labor  to  contrive 
success  for  persons  of  constant  minds, 
who  know  what  they  want,  want  what 
they  can  have,  and  are  pleased  when  they 
get  it.  They  are  the  people  to  whom  life 
is  always  real. 

I hear  no  complaints  from  Jonas  about 
the  unreality  of  life.  Jonas  is  away  at 
school  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Life  with  him  goes  so  earnestly  that  it  is 
only  by  a prodigious  effort  that  he  finds 
time  during  the  week  to  scribble  a letter 
in  pencil  to  his  mother.  He  tells  how 
Brampton  of  the  Sixth  form  reached 


second  base  in  the  recent  match  while 
the  guardian  of  that  bag  was  in  the  air 
aspiring  to  the  ball,  and  how  the  said 
guardian  came  down  on  Brampton’s 
hand  and  spiked  it,  to  the  grief  of 
the  school,  which  fears  that  Brampton’s 
injury  may  prejudice  its  chances  in  the 
coming  important  match  with  St.  Kits. 
He  speaks  of  his  progress  in  learning; 
cheerfully  in  the  case  of  this  branch,  with 
less  satisfaction  in  the  case  of  that,  and 
in  the  postscript  he  usually  records : “ I 
have  busted  my  glasses.”  But  when  they 
are  not  busted,  the  life  he  sees  through 
them  is  real. 

So  as  to  Clementine.  If  there  is  saw- 
dust in  her  doll  she  does  not  know  it. 
Not  but  that  she  has  sorrows.  The  day 
she  came  home  to  find  that  our  dogling 
had  gone  to  live  permanently  with  the 
man  who  spaded  up  our  back  yard  it 
seemed  for  a time  that  there  was  no  balm 
in  Gilead.  To  say  that  the  lost  one  had 
neither  good  sense  nor  good  habits,  that 
he  was  unteachable,  unreliable,  impossi- 
ble, had  no  bearing  on  the  case  as  Clem- 
entine saw  it.  “ I never  even  had  a 
chance  to  say  good-by  to  him,”  she  wail- 
ed, and  though  when  dinner  came  she  ate 
her  soup,  her  tears  fell  into  it.  No,  life 
is  no  fiction  to  Clementine.  It  is  a very 
real  experience,  even  though  three-quar- 
ters of  it  is  spent  in  town.  And  a satis- 
factory experience,  too,  full  of  close  ob- 
servation, swift  reflection,  and  conclusions 
that  are  always  interesting,  though  not 
always  sound.  To  see  Clementine  stand- 
ing by  her  bicycle  at  the  other  end 
of  the  block,  inspecting  the  babies  who 
are  out  taking  the  air,  is  to  see  a live 
person  abounding  in  contemporaneous 
human  interest. 

One  of  the  greatest  shows  of  real  life 
anywhere  to  be  witnessed  may  be  seen 
any  fine  Saturday  in  May  in  Central 
Park.  Give  the  great  town  credit  for  its 
wonderful  May  parties.  On  one  Satur- 
day last  May  twenty  thousand  children, 
the  papers  said,  revelled  in  the  Park  all 
day.  Certainly  in  one  great  meadow 
there  were  thousands;  an  incessant  com- 
pany, bright  with  color,  careless,  delight- 
ful,— supervised,  but  not  constrained,  by 
hundreds  of  astute  elders.  Who  has  eyes 
to  see  will  not  ask  for  a sight  more  heal- 
ing to  the  spirit  than  a Park  meadow  full 
of  joyous  children  on  a brilliant  May  day. 
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Children  are  like  gardens,  and  the 
country,  and  the  woods  and  streams,  in 
their  power  to  distract  our  minds  from 
the  machinery  of  living,  and  bring  them 
back  to  the  realities  of  life.  If  we  keep 
the  child  in  us  alive,  we  get  along,  and 
children  help  us  vastly  in  doing  that, 
^lost  of  them  have  an  advantage  over  us 
grown-ups  in  not  being  much  concerned 
with  the  ways-and-means  problem,  and 
with  money-making.  They  realize,  as  we 
may  not,  the  injunction  to  take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow.  They  repre- 
sent the  primitive  human  being  to  whose 
attitude  towards  life  we  have  periodical 
impulses  to  revert.  It  is  a truism  that 
the  attitude  of  a right-minded  child  tow- 
ards life  is  the  ideal  attitude.  Suppose 
all  the  world  took  it?  Suppose  all  the 


world  lived  by  the  day,  doing  its  daily 
task,  and  leaving  the  future  to  shift  for 
itself  ? Would  it  get  on  worse  than  it 
do(‘s,  provided  each  d^y's  work  was  done? 
The  future  is  the  issue  of  the  present 
and  the  past.  No  prescience  of  any  of  us 
can  change  it  much.  The  great  mass  of 
Earth’s  people  do  actually  live  much  as 
children  live,  doing  daily  what  comes  to 
hand,  and  leaving  the  final  issue  to  Fate. 
The  dog  hides  the  bone  he  does  not  need 
to-day  against  to-morrow’s  wants.  The 
squirrel  lays  up  a store  of  nuts  against 
the  winter.  The  bees  gather  honey  all 
summer  long  and  accumulate  a surplus. 
Men  do  the  like,  and  do  well.  They  need 
far  greater  stores  than  bees  or  squirrels, 
and  they  gather  them.  But  when  it 
comes  to  shaping  the  distant  future,  how 
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IN  t.h<"  summer  of  1S18  Keats  vj^Ued  And  by  the  stream  of  fortunate  men 
the  <,mnitry  nf  l.hirns,  and  thought  and  \vouu*n  whom  one  meets  in  pur- 
his  interest  in  it  acute  enough  to  V>o  suit  of  this  joy,  it  would  seem  as  if  they 
deserlbed  as  a and  tlnit  this  kind  Ivad  some  assurance  that  something  of 

of  joy  'svas not  a particular  but  a uni-  the  kind  was  practically  to  he  obtained, 
rcrsal  exporieriee:  They  come  determinedly;  they  stand 

. , , before  monumonts,  and  storied  or  as- 

Thore  is  a joy  m overv  sT)ot  maue  known  • . i i ' i i t t 

in  tiineit  of  old,  ' socmtcd  objects,  and  look  expectant  of 

Npw  to  the  fet.  alUiouj/h  caeli  t.»le  a »»»!  infusion  of  if.  They  ha v<3  such  Wsi- 
hiindred  tinies  is  told:  lauey  ahoiit  describing  the  sensation  as 

There  ir  deeper  joy  than  ulh  more  sohnnn  to  ffxeuse  a doubt  whether  there  was^ 
to  the  heart,  anything  noticeably  inf used» 

More  parching  to  the  tongue  than  all,  of  I find  no  memorial  viicuum  in  the  air 
more  divine  a smart,  where  great  men  have  bcc*n>  no  foot- 

When  Nveary  feet  forget  themselves  upon  a j.^inta  in  the  soil.  If  there  were  foot- 

fi  e.Ts.tnt  tint.  i.irintS,  it  would  ho  of  little  interest 

T iK»n  hot  sand,  or  llintv  road,  or  seashore  i i n ta 

iron  sentf  * whether  they  were  large  or  smiiJl.  It 

’Toward  the  castle  or  the  cot,  where  long  iinf>ortant  to  Iveatis  to  visit  the 

ago  was  born  country  of  Burns  tlmn  to  write  verses 

One  who  wasi  grout  throngh  mortal  days,  np^n  the  visit.  It  stirred  liim  more  to 
and  (lied  of  fame  unshorn.  write  them  than  to  look  at  Burns’s  cot- 
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tage.  Between  the  Lines  on  seeing?  a 
Lock  of  Milton’s  Hair  ” and  the  ‘‘  Sonnet 
on  reading  King  Lear  again,”  the  latter 
has  much  the  better  origin,  as  King  Lear 
has  more  bearing  on  Shakespeare  than 
has  Milton’s  hair  on  Milton.  I crossed 
the  track  of  Keats  by  accident  in  the 
Highlands  and  at  the  feet  of  Ilelvellyn; 
at  Winchester,  where  he  wrote  Lamia 
at  Burford  Bridge,  where  he  finished 
“ Endymion,”  hard  by  Dorking,  and 
more  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Weller  and  Mr.  Stiggins.  I went  out  to 
Hampstead  purposely  to  look  for  him. 

But  he  was  not  there.  He  was  in  none 
of  these  places.  He  lives  in  print,  in 
the  interspiritual  space  of  books. 

There  is  a gravestone  in  Melrose  Ab- 
bey churchyard  with  the  following  epi- 
taph : 

The  earth  goes  on  the  earth  glistening  like 
golde, 

The  earth  goes  to  tlie  earth  sooner  than  it 
wolde. 

The  earth  builds  on  the  earth  castles  and 
towers. 

The  earth  says  to  the  earth,  “ All  shall  be 
ours.ee 

But  it  renders  memorable  the  man  who 
wrote  it,  and  not  the  man  who  lies  under 
it;  or  if  they  were  one  man,  then  renders 
memorable  only  his  capacity  to  write 
lines  that  have  the  singular  quality  and 
grim  condensation  which  the  ballad- 
reader  knows  well.  A man  has  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  to  stand  over  his 
dry  dust  and  coldly  represent  l^im  when 
he  has  nothing  more  to  say  for  him- 
self. Something  happens  to  it  now  and 
again:  the  letters  are  worn  away,  the 
carving  chips; 

Here  a leg  is  tied. 

And  lo!  the  baron  with  but  half  a head. 

Presently  the  monument  is  memorial- 
ized in  its  turn  in  volumes  entitled  ‘‘An- 
tiquities,” and  marble  and  granite  admit 
the  greater  virtues  of  movable  types. 

This  country  that  I call  the  inter- 
spiritual space  of  books  has  its  own  na- 
ture and  conditions.  It  is  neither  hea- 
ven nor  earth,  but  something  of  each, 
something  midway,  like  the  country 
visited  by  True  Thomas,  him  called  the 
Rhymer,  to  whom  a queen  in  grass-green 
silk  pointed  out  three  remarkable  things; 
she  called  them  “ferlies”: 
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O see  yo  not  yon  narrow  road. 

So  thick  beset  wi’  thorns  and  briars? 
That  is  the  Path  of  Righteousness, 

Though  after  it  but  few  enquires. 

And  see  ye  not  yon  braid,  braid  road 
That  lies  across  the  lily  leven? 

That  is  the  Path  of  Wickedness, 

Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  Heaven 

And  see  ye  not  yon  l)onny  road 

That  winds  about  the  ferny  brae? 

That  is  the  road  to  fair  Elfland, 

Where  thou  and  I this  night  maun  gae. 

So  then  they  did  not  take  the  path  of 
bitter  austerity  nor  that  of  degenerating 
se,  but  the  winding  path  among  the 
«rake;  and  in  the  country  to  which  it 
led,  though  a moment  was  not  the  same 
as  eternity,  and  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever  synonymous,  yet  was  a day  or 
two  a practicable  seven  years,  sensibly 
compromised  to  the  imagination. 

If  one  were  to  compare  curiously  the 
societies  of  the  world,  of  heaven,  and  of 
books,  it  would  appear  further  that  the 
world  is  full  of  marriages  and  uncer- 
tainty, whereas  in  heaven  there  are  no 
marriages,  and  in  books  everything  is 
predestined ; for  the  end  of  the  book 
and  all  its  little  byways  were  settled  be- 
fore ever  you  began  to  communicate 
with  it.  So  that  there  is  there  a certain 
quiet  and  relief,  as  of  an  Eastern  fatal- 
ism. You  reflect  that,  whatever  opinion 
you  may  have  of  this  man,  it  is  no  busi- 
ness of  yours,  nor  possible,  to  improve 
him.  He  is  your  brother  if  you  like 
him,  but  you  are  not  his  keeper.  He  is 
safe  from  conversion,  in  residence  be- 
tween covers,  in  a transparent  but  im- 
penetrable dwelling.  He  will  not  argue; 
his  breeding  is  wonderful;  he  is  silent 
while  you  balance  his  claims. 

One  may  like  people  in  books  for  qual- 
ities that  he  would  not  have  liked  in 
them  when  they  were  otherwise  and  mon' 
aggressively  alive.  They  have  done  ill 
then  in  such  a way  as  to  do  well  now. 
Opium-eating  was  unfortunate  for  I)e 
Quincey  at  one  time,  but  as  regards  one’s 
present  relations  with  him  it  was  not 
such  a bad  idea.  Is  it  not  fortunate  that 
Cellini  was  a rascal  ? In  books  one  likes 
varieties,  peculiarities,  distinctions  of 
men.  Let  them  all  be  themselves  as 
vigorously  as  they  can.  Let  them  love 
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and  hate  and  show  their  vanities.  Ev- 
erything: has  value.  No  one  is  uplifted 
by  the  ooneealincnts  of  his  biographer. 
There  is  merely  not  so  much  of  him. 
Something  has  been  left  out  that  be- 
longed to  him.  To  say  nothing  but  good 
of  the  dead  is  not  to  honor  them,  but 
to  heap  more  deadness  upon  them.  They 
have  entered  the  interspiritual  space  of 
books,  and  there,  even  more  than  else- 
where, men  are  not  loved  for  their  vir- 
tues, but  for  themselves. 

Hampstead  lies  some  five  miles  north- 
west of  8t.  Paul’s,  and  up  the  western 
slope  of  Hampstead  Heath.  There  is  a 
certain  aspiration  in  its  climbing  streets. 
They  have  even  run  over  the  crest  and 
out  on  the  Heath,  and  no  one  seems  to 
know  where  Hampstead  ends  and  the 
Heath  begins.  There  are  shady  angles 
of  streets  and  stretches  of  banked  locust- 
trees  that  appear  to  remember  the  old 
resort  of  fashion.  The  Spring  House  is 
now  used  for  a church,  and  the  fountain 
in  Well  Walk  drips  feebly  its  mineral 
water.  But  there  is  probably  little  that 
looks  as  it  did  two  centuries  ago,  when 
London  drove  out  gayly  on  Tottenham 
Court  Road  in  coaches  to  drink  the  wa- 
ter, to  dance,  and  repair  its  health  with- 
out being  too  dull;  or  when  the  Kit-Cat 
Club  met  there,  more  or  less  unconscious 
of  its  immortality.  One  goes  to  Hamp- 
stead by  horse  - car  now,  and  for  the 
health  resort  there  is  the  Consumptive 
Hospital  with  its  tiers  of  balconies  on 
which  the  patients  lie  and  take  the  open- 
air  cure.  They  look  over  the  miles  of 
T/mdoii  roofs  and  dun-colored  fog,  hid- 
ing the  current  and  roll  of  things  that 
they  are  probably  quit  of  forever. 

I see  no  objection  to  visiting  the 
haunts  of  Keats  by  street  car.  A stage- 
coach was  a matter  of  fact  in  his  day. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  either 
to  prevent  a man’s  travelling  by  it  to 
Parnassus,  or  any  heavenly  mountain 
that  he  is  able  to  see.  The  past  was 
thought  to  be  trivial  when  it  was  present. 
‘‘  Martyrdoms  looked  mean  when  they 
were  suffered — ’tis  a trick  of  nature  thus 
to  degrade  to- Jay;  a good  deal  of  buzz 
and  somewhere  a result  slipped  magical- 
ly in.”  Emerson  noticed  that  it  was  a 
“ trick.”  It  is  weaker  and  smaller  men 
wlio  take  it  seriously,  and  speak  as 
triflers  and  amateurs  at  the  labor  and 


game  of  living  that  goes  on  around  them. 
Ruskin  takes  occasion  to  reflect  how,  as  a 
sculptor,  he  should  feel  if  he  were  asked 
to  design  a monument  for  a dead  knight 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a carving 
of  a bat  at  one  end  and  a ball  at  the 
other.  I feel  as  if  it  were  somehow 
grander  and  worthier  of  him  to  have 
made  his  bread  by  sword  play;  had 
rather  he  had  made  it  by  thrusting  than 
by  batting — much  rather  than  by  bet- 
ting— much  rather  that  he  should  ride 
war-horses  than  back  race-horses,  and — 
I say  it  sternly  and  deliberately — much 
rather  would  I have  him  slay  his  neigh- 
bor than  cheat  him,”  most  of  which 
seems  to  me  compact  of  solemn  futility. 
His  English  tradesman  cheated  no  more 
than  his  early  Venetian,  probably  less. 
Each  of  them  usually  preferred  paying 
some  one  else  to  slay  his  neighbor  of  an- 
other allegiance,  but  took  a patriotic  in- 
terest in  it,  which  was  very  well  so  far 
as  it  went. 

An  Athenian  sculptor  who  saw  no 
objection  to  putting  a discus  in  marble 
would  see  none  to  a bat  and  ball.  He 
thought  athletic  prowess  a worthy  dis- 
tinction, and  probably  bet  on  it  at 
Olympia.  He  may  have  been  wrong 
in  thinking  so,  but  he  thought  so.  He 
carved  a sword  on  his  warrior’s  monu- 
ment because  his  warrior  fought  with  it. 
Moreover,  if  the  “ dead  knight  in  West- 
minster Abbey  ” had  been  really  a sol- 
dier instead  of  a professional  cricketer, 
as  he  seems  oddly  to  be  fancied,  he  would 
have  had  little  to  do  with  “sword  play.” 
Would  the  sculptor  have  had  sincerity 
enough  to  carve,  and  the  public  enough 
to  like  better,  a significant  revolver 
in  the  marble  hand,  since  if  the  man 
fought  at  all  with  his  hand,  he  fought 
better  with  his  revolver  than  with  his 
sword?  I doubt  if  Ruskin  were  able 
to  speak  “sternly  and  deliberately,”  or 
any  man  able  so  to  speak  who  does  not 
feel  the  power  of  his  own  time  throb 
under  his  fingers,  and  see  the  purposes 
that  are  in  it.  The  critics  of  their  own 
age  from  the  platform  of  another  age 
have  often  the  belief  that  they  so  speak; 
but  they  seem  to  be  essentially  a feeble 
class;  their  roots  are  not  in  the  earth. 

In  the  mean  while,  one  arrives  at 
Hampstead  by  horse-car. 

It  is  but  a few  steps  from  the  end  of 
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gray.  The  tired,  strained  voice  seemed  to 
succeed — if  this  were  success — in  repre- 
senting persistent  humanity  in  a dis- 
couraged mood — discouraged  that  its  long 
aspiration  had  had  no  more  notable  effect 
on  cloaking  mists.  A man  of  the  company 
marked  the  petitioner’s  paragraphs  with 
loud  Amens.”  The  crowd  looked  on  cu- 
riously, with  tolerant  interest.  A horse- 
man rode  splashing  through  the  pond.  A 
small  white  dog,  falling  into  trouble, 
yelped  and  fled,  but  had  no  tail  to  ex- 
press with  propriety  his  discomfiture. 
The  crowd  looked  at  these  too  with  tol- 
erant interest. 

Life  is  better  and  more  wonderful 
than  memorials  and  associations.  Only 
here  one  seldom  knows  what  is  important 
and  what  is  not. 

Hampstead  seems  to  have  especially 
little  bearing  upon  Keats,  as  little  as  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a livery-stable-keeper 
and  apprenticed  to  a surgeon.  It  is 
good  for  Dickens  and  Thackeray  that 
you  know  your  London,  but  little  use  to 
Keats,  and  less  that  you  know  Hamp- 
stead. He  is  as  indifferent  to  localities 
as  Milton.  It  was  his  own  theory  that 
he  had  no  identity:  “A  poet  is  the  most 
unpoetieal  of  anything  in  existence,  be- 
cause he  has  no  identity.  It  is  a wretch- 
ed thing  to  confess,  but  it  is  a very  fact 
that  not  one  word  I ever  utter  can  be 
taken  for  granted  as  an  opinion  growing 
out  of  my  identical  nature — how  can  it, 
when  I have  no  nature?”  His  genius 
“ possessed  ” him,  as  if  it  were  that  spirit 
whose  name  was  “ Legion.”  It  is  more 
rare  in  literature  than  among  musicians 
to  find  so  little  of  a definite  personality 
extra-artistic,  a body  and  mind  which 
seem  little  more  than  a cage  for  some 
mysterious  force  that  keeps  thrumming 
strenuous  music  and  will  not  let  him 
rest.  “ For  want  of  regular  rest  I have 
been  rather  narvous,  and  the  passage  in 
Lear,  ‘Do  you  not  hear  the  sea?’  has 
haunted  me  intensely,”  he  writes,  and 
adds  the  sonnet. 

It  keeps  eternal  whisperings  around 

Desolate  shores. 

Further  on  in  the  same  letter: 

“ How  can  I help  bringing  to  your 
mind  the  line,  ‘ In  the  dark  backward 
and  abysm  of  time’?  I find  I cannot 
exist  without  poetry  — without  eternal 


poetry — half  the  day  will  not  do — the 
w’hole  of  it.  I had  become  all  in  a trem- 
ble from  not  having  written  anything  of 
late — the  sonnet  over-leaf  did  me  good. 
I slept  the  better  last  night  for  it — 
this  morning,  however,  I am  nearly  as 
bad  again.” 

His  poetry  has  “ style  ” in  a sense  that 
I find  nowhere  else  so  absolute,  except 
in  Milton;  such  continuous  woof,  such 
satin  and  damask  and  deep  embroideries; 
but  in  prose  he  is  either  trivial  or  com- 
paratively half-articulate;  clever,  a sound, 
even  a subtle  critic,  but  innocent  of  his 
own  stylo.  “ The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,”  or 
“ Stanzas  from  Isabella,”  one  meets  with 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  letters  with 
bewildered  surprise.  Where  did  they 
come  from,  and  what  are  they  doing  here, 
dans  cetfe  galere,  these  miraculous  visit- 
ants with  gold  and  purple  garments? 

He  sends  “ La  Belle  Dame  Sans 
Merci,”  and  remarks  of — 

And  there  I phut  her  wild  wild  eyes 

With  kisses  four — 

“ ‘ W^hy  four  kisses?’  you  will  say. 
W'hy,  four,  because  I wished  to  restrain 
the  headlong  impetuosity  of  my  muse — 
she  would  fain  have  said  ‘ score  ’ without 
hurting  the  rhyme — but  we  must  temper 
the  Imagination,  as  the  critics  say,  with 
Judgment.”  And  “La  Belle  Dame”  was 
almost  a new  kind  of  thing,  and  out  of 
it  is  said  to  have  grown  a school  of 
poetrj\  Or  again:  “I  was  nearly  a fort- 
night at  Mr.  John  Snooks’  and  a few 
days  at  old  Mr.  Dilkes’.  Nothing  worth 
speaking  of  happened  at  either  place.  I 
took  down  some  thin  paper  and  wrote  on 
it  a little  poem  called  ‘ St.  Agnes’  Eve,’ 
which  you  shall  have  as  it  is  when  I have 
finished  the  blank  part  of  the  rest  for 
you.  I went  out  twice  at  Chichester  to 
dowager  card  parties.” 

And  so  the  eve  of  St.  Agnes  was  done 
forever,  one  of  those  “ results  slipped 
magically  in.”  To  fancy  rather  than  to 
prophesy,  it  may  — it  will  be  apt  to, 
as  such  things  go,  — last  longer  than 
Parliament  or  the  Abbey,  and  be  nearly 
the  same  when  the  Bank  has  fallen  in; 
much  as  one  repeats  still,  0 fans  Ban- 
diisicp  splendidior  vitro**  and  hears  the 
murmur  of  the  water  only  a little  more 
faintly  for  the  fading  language,  while 
tlie  Senate  and  tlie  Golden  House  and 
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At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  bum  in- 
cense at  a neighbor’s  keyhole  the 
^ Unreal  Editor  in  the  Easy  Chair 
ventures  his  confession  of  the  stimulative 
property  of  what  Ae  Real  Editor  in  the 
Study  has  lately  been  saying  about  the 
literary,  or  non-literary,  conditions  in 
this  country  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago. 
The  wholesome  tonic  of  his  frankness  is 
something  every  one  must  feel,  we  think, 
after  he  has  got  it  well  into  his  system, 
and  we  shall  all  be  the  better  for  owning 
with  him  that  the  Americans  of  that 
period,' though  they  had  in  them  the  mak- 
ing of  the  greatest  commonwealth  under 
the  sun,  had  no  vivid  sense  of  the  Re- 
public of  Letters,  as  it  then  existed  main- 
ly and  almost  quite  outside  of  them.  How 
their  sense  of  it  was  awakened,  and  just 
when  they  conceived  the  notion  of  annex- 
ing it  to  their  Republic  of  Interests  and 
Enterprises,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
questions  which  the  Real  Editor’s  reflec- 
tions invited  us  to  put  to  ourselves,  and 
it  is  one  which  we  might  all  profitably 
ponder,  without  promising  ourselves  too 
confidently  to  answer.  It  implicates  an- 
other attractive  question,  if  the  less  may 
be  said  to  implicate  the  larger,  and  that 
is  the  question  of  the  aesthetic  environ- 
ment, which  is  always  measurably  pro- 
X)osing  itself  to  him  who  thinks,  or  even 
him  who  only  reads  or  looks.  At  this 
season,  when  the  robust  young  year  in- 
spires each  with  a desire  to  renew  him- 
self at  essential  points,  to  begin  over  in 
vital  matters,  the  question  of  where  one 
ought  to  be  born  if  one  means  to  do  or  be 
anything  worthy  of  note  in  the  world  is 
especially  significant. 

I 

If  it  were  not  for  the  failure  of  so 
many  who  are  bom  amidst  everything 
that  is  refining  and  ennobling,  and  to 
all  the  advantages  of  ease  and  leisure  for 
the  highest  instruction  which  environ- 
ment could  offer,  the  prenatal  spirit 
planning  an  earthly  habitat  could  not 
have  a moment’s  hesitation,  supposing  it 
were  allowed  to  choose,  and  were  not 
overruled  by  what  in  some  moods  we  call 
chance,  and  in  other  moods  call  Provi- 
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dence.  It  would  naturally  choose  to  find 
its  earliest  home  in  some  place  where  its 
forecomers  had  established  the  highest 
and  best  conditions.  Jf  there  is  anything 
in  the  influences  affecting  childhood,  the 
child  bom  amidst  the  monuments  of  some 
famous  city  and  ripened  civilization 
ought  to  start  in  the  race  of  life  at  the 
point  where  those  who  created  his  en- 
vironment stopped.  Sensibly  or  insen- 
sibly, or  insensibly  at  first  and  sensibly 
afterwards,  he  ought  to  possess  all  the  ac- 
cumulated glory  of  the  past,  and  to  bear 
it  increasingly  to  his  own  end,  where  his 
son  should  take  it  up,  and  carry  it  in- 
creasingly onward,  and  so  on  in  the  tale 
of  the  successive  generations,  till  time 
should  be  no  more.  This  is  the  plain 
law  of  heredity,  the  inevitable  conclusion 
of  logic.  Nothing  but  experience  has  a 
word  against  it,  and  in  the  face  of  reason 
and  science,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
we  ought  to  listen  to  experience.  But  if 
we  do,  we  find  that  it  is  not  the  child  bom 
amidst  the  refining  and  ennobling  influ- 
ences who  most  feels  them.  It  is  some 
child  bom  as  far  as  possible  from  them, 
in  the  depths  of  woods,  or  amidst  the 
solitude  of  hills,  who  comes  up  to  the 
city,  and  knows  its  grrandeur  for  his  own, 
the  mate  of  his  swelling  soul,  the  com- 
panion of  his  high  ambition.  He  and  not 
that  other  child,  native  to  the  home  of 
civilization,  is  heir  to  its  light.  It  is  the 
alien  bom  who  takes  the  torch  from  it, 
and  mns  forward,  and  some  other,  equally 
remote  and  obscure  in  origin,  receives  the 
sacred  fire  from  him. 

There  is  something  curious,  we  had  al- 
most said  mysterious,  in  all  this.  It  sug- 
gests that  doubt  of  doubt  which  has  of 
late  overtaken  the  intellectual  world,  and 
stayed  it  in  something  like  the  old  super- 
stition that  the  Creator  of  men  is  also 
one  of  the  modes  of  motion,  that  He  is  a 
will  as  well  as  a power,  and  a design  as 
well  as  a law,  dynamic  as  well  as  static. 
It  seems  to  imply  that,  after  all,  though 
the  means  of  beauty  are  without,  the  will 
of  beauty  is  within  each,  according  to  the 
gift  of  each;  for  if  it  were  otherwise  the 
grreat  cities,  the  homes  of  art,  of  litera- 
ture, of  law,  of  science,  would  be  the 
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birthplaces  of  the  masters  in  those  sev- 
eral sorts.  They  are  so,  however,  so  sel- 
dom that  the  men  of  great  powers  born 
to  their  advantages  are  of  the  rare  excep- 
tionality which  irrefutably  proves  the 
rule  against  them.  If  now  and  then  the 
nativity  of  some  inspired  being  is  vouch- 
safed to  a capital,  it  is  with  an  irony 
that  might  well  be  mortifying  to  the 
city’s  pride.  Of  all  the  great  English 
poets  Milton,  distinctly  middle-class,  and 
Keats,  distinctly  lower  class,  were  almost 
alone  bom  in  London.  Chaucer,  the  son 
of  a vintner,  does  little  to  dress  the  bal- 
ance against  the  son  of  a scrivener  and 
the  son  of  a stable-keeper;  and  Pope,  the 
son  of  a linen -mercer,  does  little  more 
if  he  does  not  do  less.  Milton  was,  in- 
deed. of  an  ancient  family,  but  the  city 
where  he  was  bora  was  not  that  mother 
to  his  genius  which  logically  she  ought 
to  have  been.  The  great  cities  are  not 
prolific  in  gifted  children;  the  men  who 
are  best  able  to  profit  by  their  hqarded 
beauty  and  splendor,  are  not  of  the  race 
of  cities.  In  other  terms,  cities  are  made 
by  men,  and  not  men  by  cities;  and  it  is 
largely  the  law  of  the  divine  impulse 
transmitted  to  the  inspired  soul  that  it 
shall  create  its  own  means.  It  shall  fash- 
ion its  instruments  as  well  as  find  its  ma- 
terial, and  shall  rather  find  the  riches  in 
either  an  embarrassment. 

II 

Shall  there  not  be  schools,  then,  not 
libraries,  not  museums,  not  galleries, 
none  of  the  effects  of  the  creative  im- 
pulse, but  only  and  ever  the  impulse? 
Inevitably  there  shall  be  those  things, 
and  the  cities  must  be  their  seats.  But  it 
appears  that  they  who  shall  best  know 
how  to  use  them,  shall  not  be  they  of 
their  own  hou  sell  old ; they  shall  be 
strangers,  coming  from  afar  to  the  capi- 
tals, to  Memphis,  to  Babylon,  to  Rome,  to 
Paris,  to  London,  to  New  York,  to  Chi- 
cago, to  Ran  Francisco,  to  Melbourne, 
and  very  likedy  Manila.  That  seems  to  be 
the  law;  for  though  there  have  been 
countries,  as  Germany  and  Italy,  where 
each  little  region  has  kept  its  children 
to  itself,  it  has  been  because  each  little 
region  has  been  a little  state,  with  no 
great  capital  anywhere,  but  many  little 
capitals.  Even  in  these  countries  the  law 
of  centralization  is  now  more  and  more 


operative,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  coun- 
try in  which  the  metropolis  will  not  em- 
body the  national  greatness. 

The  result,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
affect  the  origin  of  the  greatness.  In  all 
things  of  the  mind  the  source  of  great- 
ness, at  least  of  inventive  greatness,  con- 
tinues to  be  the  country.  Is  it  because 
the  close  association  - of  men  in  dense 
and  huge  communities  somehow  dwarfs 
the  natural  powers?  The  moral  jwwers 
it  does  not  seem  to  dwarf,  for  the  average 
of  men  are  rather  better  in  the  city  than 
in  the  country,  the  suj^erstition  to  the 
contrary  being  now  pretty  well  exploded. 
The  chances  are  that  the  average  boy  or 
girl  nurtured  in  the  city  will  be  better 
than  the  average  boy  or  girl  nurtured  in 
the  country.  But  the  average  boy  or  girl 
nurtured  in  the  country  seems  of  greater 
force  than  the  city  born  and  bred  average 
of  their  kind.  It  might  be  fancied  that 
there  was  some  mystic  property  of  the 
mother-earth  infusing  itself  into  her 
children  and  strengthening  them  through 
contact  with  her  breast,  which  does  not 
reach  their  souls  where  she  is  battened 
down  with  asphalt.  All  sorts  of  apprecia- 
tions abound  in  the  city,  and  these  ap- 
preciations are  the  opportunities  which 
power  seeks.  In  this  as  in  other  things 
the  cities  are  marts  to  which  all  must 
bring  their  wares  if  they  would  find  them 
intelligently  priced. 

Ill 

Why  should  the  powers  fail  to  i)erpetu- 
ate  themselves  in  the  atmosphere  where 
alone  they  prosper?  A great  natural  tal- 
ent comes  from  the  country  to  the  city 
with  the  desire  to  be  and  to  do  swelling 
every  vein  and  tightening  every  nerve; 
but  having  done  and  been  in  and  for  it- 
self, the  talent  cannot  transmit  its  divine 
longing.  That  seems  to  revert  to  the 
country  after  it  has  had  its  effect  in  the 
city,  and  left  its  record  in  an  edifice,  a 
picture,  a statue,  a book,  a play,  an  opera, 
where  the  talents  yet  unborn  come  into 
the  heritage  of  it.  Some  have  imagined 
that  they  could  change  all  this  by  taking 
the  city  to  the  country,  and  spreading  its 
advantages  thinly  over  it.  This  is  done 
of  course  already  by  the  universal  dis- 
tribution of  literature,  through  the  peri- 
odicals that  penetrate  to  every  house,  and 
the  books  dispensed  from  the  public  li- 
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braries.  But  in  the  other  arts  it  is  difficult 
almost  to  impossibility.  No  sufficient 
notion  of  a beautiful  edifice,  or  a great 
painting  or  statue,  or  a play  or  opera,  can 
be  given  to  people  who  do  not  and  cannot 
see  them  or  hear  them.  So  the  masters 
yet  unborn,  who  are  hereafter  to  make 
the  great  works  of  art,  must  go  without 
the  full  knowledge  of  them  till  they  begin 
to  make  them.  They  must  come  to  the 
city,  for  the  city  cannot  come  to  them, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  poet  or  novelist 
who  remained  in  the  country  could  be- 
come a great  poet  or  novelist.  When  it  is 
the  question  of  schooling  there  the  powers 
which  it  cannot  originate,  the  city  cannot 
impart  itself.  The  law  of  centralization 
is  supreme  in  this.  In  spite  of  universi- 
ties of  home  study,  the  university  which 
does  the  true  work  is  that  which  summons 
the  student  from  his  home,  as  it  always 
has  done.  In  fact,  the  law  of  centraliza- 
tion seems  to  be  increasingly  in  force, 
and  even  the  little  country  school-house 
is  falling  into  decay,  while  the  central 
school  sends  out  its  emissaries  and 
gathers  in  the  chi^ren  by  wagon-loads 
and  sleigh-loads  to  profit  by  its  larger 
opportunities.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
the  city,  or  its  spirit,  goes  to  the  country, 
while  the  country  is  evermore  coming  to 
the  city,  as  it  always  has  come. 

Yet  if  you  take  any  company  of  men 
important  in  any  way,  and  inquire  of 
their  origin,  you  will  find  that  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  them  were  bom  on  the 
farms  or  in  the  villages.  This  is  probably 
more  so  in  America  than  elsewhere,  and 
it  is  probably  truer  of  the  men  now  past 
their  prime  than  of  the  men  approaching 
it.  In  another  generation  it  may  be  dif- 
ferent, but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  will  be 
different.  Rather  the  chances  are  the  oth- 
er way,  for  in  the  elder  world,  or  at  least 
that  part  of  it  which  our  race  inhabits, 
strength  comes  out  of  the  soil  and  not 
out  of  the  pave.  We  of  that  race  have 
built  the  greatest  cities,  but  apparently 
to  little  purpose  as  the  birthplaces  of  our 
artists  and  statesmen,  our  sages  and 
saints,  our  scholars  and  poets.  It  is  very 
illogical,  but  logic  was  never  a strong 
point  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

IV 

The  city  continues  to  fleece  the  coun- 
try in  every  way.  No  sooner  does  the 


country  produce  a great  talent,  such  as 
the  city  is  apparently  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing, than  it  takes  him  from  the  coun- 
try, quite  as  if  he  were  a man  grown  so 
rich  that  he  has  no  longer  the  hope  of 
spending  his  money  where  he  made  it. 
He  must  go  to  town  for  recognition,  for 
his  own  do  not  know  him  and  cannot  till 
he  is  known  where  the  means  of  his  fame 
as  well  as  of  his  work  exist. 

There  is  perhaps  compensation  for  the 
country  in  the  fact  that  riches  as  well  as 
talents  must  go  to  town  in  order  to  realize 
themselves,  to  enjoy  the  consciousness 
of  being,  through  the  opportunity  the 
town  affords.  Wealth  seeks  the  city  as  in- 
evitably as  talent,  and  the  country  is  the 
better  for  the  rich  man’s  desertion,  while 
he  is  the  better  for  going,  if  the  theory 
of  the  city’s  superior  morality  holds  good 
here.  He  would  be  more  corrupting,  and 
therefore  more  corrupted,  if  he  remained 
in  the  country.  He  could  not  buy  the 
state  he  desires  there  without  buying 
more  the  souls  of  the  men  that  minister 
to  it;  for  country  people  fall  easily  into 
subjection  to  the  presence  of  luxury,  and 
lose  the  self-respect  of  their  poverty  be- 
fore it.  This  is  very  interesting,  but  it  is 
rather  apart  from  the  inquiry  we  wished 
to  make  concerning  the  source  of  talents 
and  riches,  which  ultimately  seems  to  be 
in  the  soil. 

That  question  remains  in  the  per- 
plexity in  which  we  found  it,  after  all 
our  clarifying  and  disentangling  en- 
deavor. It  appears  that  a child  born 
where  he  could  first  wittingly  open  his 
eyes  upon  a noble  square,  framed  in  by 
palaces  whose  frescoed  and  sculptured 
fronts  should  face  in  gardened  spaces  a 
lovely  fountain  with  groups  of  beautiful 
statuary  glimpsed  through  the  leaves  and 
waters,  ought  to  feel  the  impulse  to  crea- 
tive art  far  more  than  a child  that  first 
looks  out  on  a bam  and  a hen-house,  with 
a pimip  in  the  foreground,  and  a wood- 
shed straggling  along  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance, and  some  cattle  emerging  from 
the.  background ; or  on  an  empty  village 
street,  athwart  a dooryard  with  the  Mon- 
day’s wash  hanging  out  in  it.  Yet  the 
chances  immensely  are  that  the  farm-bom 
or  village-bom  boy  will  feel  the  divine 
influence  which  will  not  visit  the  soul  of 
the  city-bom  child ; or  if  city-birth  is  not 
wholly  alien  to  the  creative  will,  that  if 
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shall  stir  in  the  spirit  of  some  boy  born 
in  a mean  house,  on  a back  street,  or 
over  a shop,  and  not  in  the  heart  of  a 
boy  born  in  a palace  on  a noble  square. 
As  yet,  no  one  can  say  why  this  should 
be,  though  no  one  can  deny  that  it  is 
so,  and  we  venture  with  much  modest 
misgiving  a theory  which  will  not  per- 
haps hold  half-way,  if  so  far  as  that. 

What  the  soul  of  man  sc'ems  always  to 
be  craving  is  freedom  to  be  itself,  which 
it  can  be  only  through  the  chance  of 
working  out  its  own  destiny.  The  souls 
of  men  are  not  always  of  the  same  size, 
any  more  than  their  bodies,  and  in  this 
case  we  are  supposing  a soul  above  the 
average,  a soul  that  at  first  unwittingly 
and  then  wdttingly  feels  the  longing  to 
do  something,  to  make  something.  We 
take  this  to  be  the  nature  and  the  evi- 
den<*e  of  the  artist  soul,  and  we  will  ask 
the  reader  to  be  so  obliging  as  to  agree 
with  us  on  this  point,  for  if  he  docs  not, 
the  illustration  must  stop  here.  The 
point  being  granted,  it  is  further  our  no- 
tion that  at  first  the  inventive  soul,  the 
artist  soul,  is  much  better  for  being 
sparely  supplied  even  with  the  means  of 
doiTig,  of  making,  something.  It  was 
doubtless  not  for  nothing  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  empowered  to  require  bricks 
without  straw  from  the  Hebrews:  and 
who  knows  how  much  of  the  persistence  of 
that  potent  Israelitish  race  may  not  have 
come  from  their  triumphing  in  the  hard 
task  set  them  ? At  any  rate  the  doing,  the 
making,  talent  asks  nothing  better  than 
to  do,  to  make,  with  the  least  possible 
means.  We  see  this  proved  in  the  be- 
havior of  even  very  ordinary  children, 
who  share  the  longing  perhaps  native  to 
all  until  they  lose  it  through  the  unwis- 
dom of  their  elders,  who  have  lost  it  so 
long  that  they  cannot  imagine  any  one 
ever  had  it.  The  ordinary  child,  like  the 
extraordinary,  much  prefers  the  simplest 
toy,  and,  if  possible,  something  it  has 
itself  found  or  fashioned,  to  the  most 
elaborate  and  surprising  plaything  con- 
trived for  its  amusement.  The  unwise 
elder  is  grievt^  to  see  this  soon  thrown 
aside  and  the  child  delighting  in  a shabby 
rag-doll  or  a lath-sword,  about  which  it 
casts  the  glamour  which  fails  to  stick  to 
the  doll  that  walks  and  talks,  and  the 
sword  that  pulls  out  of  a tin  scabbard 
and  dazzles  the  eye  with  its  splendor. 


It  seems  so  with  all  that  we  do  or  make. 
The  desire  to  do  or  make  we  have  found 
somehow  in  ourselves,  and  we  instinctive- 
ly and  passionately  prefer  its  eflFect  to 
anything  ready-done  or  ready-made  from 
the  outside.  This  is  the  condition  of  our 
being  inventors  in  any  sort.  There  is  a 
certain  pride,  stupid  and  ignorant  if  you 
will,  which  makes  us  love  the  thing  utter- 
ly of  our  fashioning,  and  this  love  seems 
the  tie  binding  us  to  the  Creator  who 
fashioned  the  universe  out  of  nothing. 
It  is  a hardy  virtue,  however,  that  can  be 
carried  too  far.  After  all,  straw  must 
have  been  a good  thing  in  making  the 
bricks  of  the  Hebrews,  though  it  is  no 
longer  emphwed  in  Gentile  bricks,  or 
ever  was,  so  far  as  we  know.  The  invent- 
ive spirit  must  not  rest  too  long  in  in- 
spiration, for  that  rest  eventuates  in 
ignorance.  The  country  which  can  do, 
must  come  to  the  city  and  see  what  has 
l>e(‘n  done.  Then  it  must  leave  in  the 
city  what  it  does  itself  from  generation 
to  generation,  that  again  and  again  for- 
ever the  creative  life  of  the  country  may 
coTiK*  up  and  learn  what  has  been  created 
already.  Perhaps  educational  training 
is  ultiraat(‘ly  only  the  enlightened  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  of  what  need  not 
be  done,  the  showing  of  the  short  way 
about.  The  inventive  spirit  already  feels 
how,  but  still  it  needs  to  h-now  how,  and 
this  is  what  the  monuments  teach,  the 
cities  teach.  It  is  wisely  ordered,  no 
douljt,  that  the  great  capitals  shall  be 
few,  and  remote  from  Ihe  birthplaces  of 
the  doers,  for  if  they  were  more  and 
nearer  thev  might  be  depressing  and  at 
last  deadening.  Who  can  say  for  certain 
tliat  the  decay  of  the  artistic  spirit  in 
Italy  may  not  have  come  from  the  dif- 
fusion in  her  many  capitals  of  the  mas- 
terpieces which  awe  as  well  as  inspire? 
To  he  born  in  a land  where  you  are 
liable  at  any  step  to  stumble  on  a statue 
of  Donatello,  or  a dome  of  Brunelleschi, 
or  a palace  of  Sansovino,  or  a picture  of 
Titian,  may  not  that  he  a crushing  mis- 
fortune? At  any  rate  neither  Donatello, 
nor  Brunelleschi,  nor  Sansovino,  nor 
Titian  incurred  it. 

V 

If  we  return  from  our  long  ramble, 
which  wc  hope  has  not  been  too  fatigu- 
ing for  the  reader,  to  the  more  immediate 
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IN  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Howells’s  re- 
cent volume,  Literature  and  Life,  we 
were  naturally  interested  in  what 
this  author,  who  had  had  many  years 
of  editorial  experience,  had  to  say 
about  the  editor  and  the  young  contrib- 
utor. The  following  paragraph  arrested 
our  attention : 

In  my  own  case,  I noticed  that  the 
contributors  who  could  be  best  left  to 
themselves  were  those  who  were  most 
amenable  to  suggestion  and  even  correc- 
tion, who  took  the  blue  pencil  with  a 
smile,  and  bowed  gladly  to  the  rod  of  the 
proof-reader.  Those  who  were  on  the 
alert  for  offence,  who  resented  a mar- 
ginal note  as  a slight,  and  bumptiously 
demanded  that  their  work  should  be 
printed  just  as  they  had  written  it,  were 
commonly  not  much  more  desired  by  the 
reader  than  by  the  editor.” 

It  is  usually  the  contributor  who  has 
gained  some  sudden  success  of  the  kind 
that  implies  no  real  literary  distinction 
who  takes  this  bumptious  attitude,  and 
who  enjoys  browbeating  a publisher  or 
cornering  ” the  editor  who  has  been  so 
unhappy  as  to  have  given  hostage  by 
acceptance.  As  a rule,  it  is  the  second- 
rate  writer,  with  imperfect  accomplish- 
ment, one  whose  work  needs  pruning, 
who  most  haughtily  protests  against  the 
pruning-knife.  Spoiled  by  a little  popu- 
larity, he  attaches  a kind  of  sacredness 
to  even  his  trivialities,  and  arrogates  in- 
dulgence for  a kind  of  expression  which 
he  calls  virile,  but  which  is  really  shame- 
ful or  shocking. 

The  editor  of  this  Magazine  is  of 
course  not  troubled  by  the  worst  of  this 
sort  of  contributor,  and  very  little  by 
the  best.  He  alludes  to  the  subject  at 
all  mainly  to  express  his  pleasure  as  he 
recalls  his  almost  uniformly  satisfactory 
relations  with  his  contributors,  quite 
aware  that  he  is  thereby  taking  con- 
siderable credit  to  himself.  For  it  is 
certainly  quite  as  possible  if  not  just 
as  reasonable  to  suppose  an  editor  capa- 
ble of  arbitrary  exactions  as  a con- 
tributor of  arrogance.  In  his  position 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  sin  against  the 


best  art  or  to  justly  offend  the  sensi- 
bilities of  authors,  though  his  career  of 
violence  would  be  as  brief  as  that  of  the 
too  haughty  contributor. 

The  best  writer  most  respects  his  art, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  will 
sacrifice  anything  essential  to  that,  how- 
ever gracious  he  may  be  in  any  lesser 
matter.  The  difference  between  him  and 
the  writer  of  inferior  excellence  is  that 
he  can  see  what  is  non-essential,  and  is 
gracious  enough  to  sacrifice  it  to  meet 
editorial  suggestion  or  need.  Often  it 
is  a real  sacrifice;  for  though  the  use  of 
the  blue  pencil  may  sometimes  improve 
the  art,  in  many  cases  it  deletes  passages 
which,  though  unnecessary,  are  yet  beau- 
tiful and  have  cost  labor.  Yet  it  is  just 
these  unessential  passages,  though  not 
of  such  excellence,  that  another  writer 
will  refuse  to  spare  even  when  they  con- 
fuse the  perspective  of  his  sketch,  and 
their  elision  would  be  an  improvement. 
The  greater  writer  has  the  less  conceit. 

Some  writers  command  a place,  even 
in  the  best  magazine,  who  have  not  at- 
tained perfection  in  their  art.  Other- 
wise the  new  contributor  would  have  a 
slender  chance,  and  the  magazine  would 
languish  in  all  its  fine  tissues  for  lack 
of  the  infusion  of  new  blood.  We  do  not 
expect  the  new  writer  to  be  a perfectly 
equipped  Athene  fresh  from  the  brain 
of  Zeus.  She — it  is  oftenest  she,  but 
just  the  same  if  it  happens  to  be  he — 
needs  more  or  less  editing.  One  of  our 
most  popular  writers  had  no  style  to 
begin  with  and  no  syntax;  but  she  had 
individuality,  which  in  time  would  be- 
come style;  and  though  the  editor  could 
not  supply  the  lack  in  the  mean  time,  he 
could  make  the  syntax  presentable,  could 
prune  away  excrescences,  and  in  other 
ways  be  helpful  to  the  young  writer. 
The  living  sketch  was  there  in  all  its 
appeal;  it  only  needed  liberation. 

Even  after  years  of  experience  many 
writers  are  unequal  in  the  excellence  of 
their  work.  One  author  began  with  us 
about  forty  years  ago,  and  remained  with 
us  to  the  end  of  her  career.  She  never 
wrote  a short  story  that  could  not  be 
bettered  by  abbreviation,  but  in  her  nov- 
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els  the  elision  of  a word  would  have  been 
an  appreciable  injury.  Her  fame’  might 
easily  have  rested  on  the  short  stories 
she  wrote  before  her  greater  undertak- 
ings, but  after  her  novel-writing  habit 
was  fairly  established  it  atfected  the  con- 
struction of  her  short  stories,  and,  as 
is  often  the  case  when  the  novelist  under- 
takes short  stories,  no  small  canvas  was 
adequate  for  the  expansive  elaboration. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  often  happens  that 
a writer  with  a peculiar  talent  for  the 
short  story  seems  quite  astray  in  the 
wider  range  of  the  novel. 

Well,  therefore,  may  the  defects  of  the 
promising  new  writer  be  excused,  but 
they  cannot  be  wholly  overlooked  by  the 
editor,  who  will  point  them  out  and,  if 
possible,  secure  their  correction.  The 
temper  of  the  writer  is  tested  by  his 
attitude  toward  such  suggestions. 

Genius  is  modest.  Such  boldness  and 
hauteur  as  it  naturally  has  is  that  which 
is  characteristic  of  childhood,  and  lies 
next  to  grace  and  gentleness.  Plasticity 
is  a condition  of  the  creative  art,  a soft 
violence,  however  mighty;  and  even  in 
the  structural  development  of  genius, 
where  there  is  so  much  hardness  and  re- 
sistance, a beautiful  order  is  maintained, 
a mild  though  firm  cosmicity,  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  modesty.  It  is  not 
the  part  of  modesty  to  yield  to  an  un- 
truth or  to  the  arbitrary,  un vital  truth. 
It  is  at  one  with  order,  but  also  at  one 
with  liberty. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  so  many  mu- 
sicians and  artists  belong  to  the  frac- 
tious irritahile  genus f Perhaps  it  is  be- 
cause music  is  the  most  impersonal  of  all 
the  arts.  Certainly  literature  is  the  most 
personal,  and  the  best  writers  are  most 
inclined  to  the  amenities.  We  do  not 
forget  the  supposed  alliance  of  great  wit 
to  madness,  though  we  think  it  exists 
only  in  a small  and  separate  class — a 
world  by  itself,  of  eccentric  habit  and 
unstable  order. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  great  army  of 
writers  whose  contributions  are  declined? 
The  editor  has  no  means  of  testing  their 
temper  save  as  they  express  themselves. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  writers  who 
regard  the  unfavorable  verdict  as  hostile, 
at  least  as  unjust.  If  they  have  the 
eburage  of  their  convictions,  they  will 
try  elsewhere— some  of  them  with  suc- 


cess, since  what  is  deemed  undesirable 
for  one  magazine  may  be  wanted  for 
another.  The  fact  that  they  usually  eonie 
to  us  again  and  again  with  new  offerings 
seems  to  indicate  anything  but  im- 
placable resentment  or  even  undue  dis- 
couragement. It  is  true  that  now  and 
then,  after  repeated  failures,  a writer 
turns,  more  in  bewilderment  than  petu- 
lance, upon  the  editor  and  asks,  “ Why 

I see,”  he  or  she  saj-s,  verses  or  stories 
no  better  than  mine  in  other  magazines, 
and  even  in  yours.  Why  are  these  ac- 
cepted and  mine  invariably  declined 
There  may  be  truth  in  this,  or  mere  con- 
ceit. If  truth,  the  editor  may  give  some 
satisfaction  by  showing  how,  in  his  judg- 
ment and  for  his  use,  this  writer's  con- 
tributions have  gone  amiss — perhaps  in 
the  themes  chosen  for  poems,  or  in  the 
motifs  of  stories.  But  even  this  mild 
expostulation  is  infrequent.  As  a rule, 
the  workers  in  this  field  are  modest,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  manner  in  which 
their  offerings  are  made.  The  hostility 
of  the  editor  to  any  contributor  is  an 
attitude  too  absurd  to  be  thought  of, 
and  only  in  a very  few  cases  does  the 
rejection  of  a manuscript  make  an  enemy 
of  the  contributor.  The  hay)piness  of  an 
ac(*eptance  is  ecjually  shared  by  the  eilitor 
and  the  writer,  and  we  would  fain  be- 
lieve that  the  unpleasantness  of  rejec- 
tion is  for  the  contributor  very  much 
the  same  kind  of  feeling  as  is  experienced 
by  the  editor,  making  duo  allowances  for 
circumstances  that  give  peculiar  poign- 
ancy to  failure. 

II 

Above  the  level  plains  of  literature, 
which  have  many  and  varied  charms, 
rise  the  eminences  seeming  almost  like 
unattainable  heights  to  the  novitiate,  to 
whom  they  are  yet  at  once  a challenge 
and  an  inspiration.  Our  figure  is,  how- 
ever, quite  misleading  except  as  regards 
the  one  point  of  eminence.  For  tlie 
greatest  writers  are  not  far  away  and 
cold  and  imposing  like  mountain 
heights,  whose  fertility  diminishes  with 
altitude;  rather  the,v  most  of  all  invite 
the  readers  intimacy,  or,  rather,  gently 
compel  it — this  being,  indeed,  the  chief 
advantage  of  their  experience. 

TBjwriter  finds  his  way  to  success  by 
fining  his  way  to  this  intimacy.  Often 
the  new  writer  is  wholly  astray  from  this 
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path  and  seems  an  alien  to  the  reader, 
if  he  ever  has  readers.  He  may  try  to 
win  this  intimacy  in  the  wrong  way,  and 
the  more  signally  fail  because  of  his 
strenuous  endeavor.  This  kingdom  does 
not  come  by  observ^ation.  The  read- 
er is  most  surely  led  if  he  can  lose  sight 
of  his  guide,  hearing  his  voice  only 
through  the  masques  (the  personce)  of 
his  dramatic  representation;  though  to 
the  writer  who  is  also  a philosopher  we 
are  grateful  for  those  rare  moments  when 
the  masque  is  laid  aside  and  the  guide  be- 
comes an  interpreter. 

Such  intimate  vocation  and  appeal  our 
readers  have  had  from  month  to  month 
in  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  novel,  Lady 
Rose’s  Daughter,”  now  nearing  its  con- 
clusion. The  appeal  is  made  mainly,  al- 
most entirely,  through  the  singular  per- 
sonality of  Julie  Le  Breton — the  most 
appealing  type  of  heroine  ever  presented 
in  fiction.  Through  or  in  relation  to 
her  also  all  the  dramatis  personce 
have  their  disclosure  to  us.  We  see 
how  this  is  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
this  month’s  instalment.  The  coming  of 
spring  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Como — how 
vividly  it  is  shown  within  its  “divine 
framework,  between  the  glistening  snows 
which  still,  in  April,  crown  and  glorify 
the  heights,  and  those  reflections  of  them 
which  lie  encalmed  in  the  deep  bosom 
of  the  lake”!  And  within  this  frame- 
work— this  is  the  picture — “ there’s  not 
a foot  of  pasture,  not  a shelf  of  vine- 
yard, not  a slope  of  forest,  where  the 
spring  is  not  at  work,  dyeing  the  turf 
with  gentians,  starring  it  with  narcissus, 
or  drawing  across  it  the  first  golden  net- 
work of  the  chestnut  leaves;  where  the 
mere  emerald  of  the  grass  is  not  in  it- 
self a thing  to  refresh  the  very  springs 
of  being;  where  the  peach-blossom,  and 
the  wild  cherry,  and  the  olive  are  not  per- 
petually weaving  patterns  on  the  blue 
which  ravish  the  very  heart  out  of  your 
breast.  And  already  the  roses  are  begin- 
ning to  pour  over  the  walls;  the  wistaria 
is  climbing  up  the  cypresses;  a pomp  of 
camellias  and  azaleas  is  in  all  the  gar- 
dens; while  in  the  grassy  bays  that  run 
up  into  the  hills,  the  primrose  banks 
still  keep  their  sweet' austerity,  and  the 
triumph  of  spring  over  the  just-banished 
winter  is  still  sharp  and  new.” 

Blit  all  this  stirring  of  the  spring- 


time has  here  its  significance  only  as  re- 
lated to  what  there  is  in  the  heart  and 
sense  of  Julie — a renewing  force  akin  to 
that  of  the  spring  at  its  healing  and 
life-giving  work. 

And  we  have  here  a deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  this  heroine:  “Those  who  have 
been  forced  to  seek  with  eagerness  for 
some  answer  to  those  questions  which 
the  majority  of  us  never  ask,  ^ Whither 
is  my  life  leading  me? — and  what  is  it 
worth  to  me  or  to  any  other  living  soul?’ 
— those  are  the  men  and  women  who  now 
and  then  touch  or  startle  us  with  the 
eyes  and  the  voice  of  Julie.  If,  at  least, 
we  have  the  capacity  that  responds.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Bury,  for  instance,  prince  of 
self-governed  and  reasonable  men,  was 
not  to  be  touched  by  Julie.  For  him,  in 
spite  of  her  keen  intelligence,  she  was  the 
type  passionnel,  from  which  he  instinctive- 
ly recoiled.  The  Duke  of  Crowborough 
the  same.  Such  men  feel  towards  such 
women  as  Julie  Le  Breton  hostility  or 
satire;  for  what  they  ask,  above  all,  of 
the  women  of  their  world  is  a kind  of 
simplicity,  a kind  of  lightness,  which 
makes  life  easier  for  men.  But  for  na- 
tures like  Evelyn  Crowborough — or  Mere- 
dith— or  Jacob  Delafield — the  Julie  type 
has  perennial  attractions.  For  these  are 
all  children  of  feeling;  allied,  in  this, 
however  different  in  intelligence  or  phi- 
losophy. They  are  attracted  by  the 
storm-tossed  temperament  in  itself;  by 
mere  sensibility;  by  that  which  in  the 
technical  language  of  Catholicism  sug- 
gests or  possesses  * the  gift  of  tears.’  ” 

It  is  a special  moment  of  an  author’s 
comradeship  with  the  reader  at  the  turn- 
ing-point of  her  story. 

The  distinction  made  by  Mrs.  Ward 
between  the  two  classes  of  men  and  wo- 
men brought  into  social  relations  with 
her  heroine  is  as  far-reaching  as  it  is 
deeply  drawn.  It  is  the  difference  which 
we  see  everywhere  between  those  who  are 
simply  sensible  and  those  who  also  have 
sensibility.  It  is  in  the  development  of 
this  sensibility  that  our  human  nature 
has  its  greatest  exaltation.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  the  emotions  alone,  but  of  our 
intellectual  and  spiritual  nature  as  well — 
indeed,  especially  of  these.  If  it  is  as- 
sociated with  “ the  gift  of  tears,”  it  has 
a still  closer  affinity  to  “thoughts  that 
do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.” 
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The  Mutiny  of  Barnacles 

BY  SEWELL  FORD 


IT  was  Mrs.  Bucket!  who  induced  Cap- 
tain Hastabol  Bean  to  purchase  a horse. 
Captain  Bean,  you  will  understand,  had 
just  won  the  affections  of  the  plump  Mrs. 
Bucket!,  relict  of  the  late  Hosea  Bucket!. 
Also  he  had,  with  a sailor^s  ignorance  of 
feminine  ways,  presumed  to  settle  offhand 
the  details  of  the  coming  nuptials. 

“ ril  sail  over  in  the  dory  Monday  after- 
noon,” said  he,  “ and  take  you  back  with 
me  to  Sculpin  Point.  You  can  have  your 
dunnage  sent  over  later  by  team.  In  the 
evenin’  we’ll  have  a shore  chaplain  come 
round  an’  make  the  splice.” 

” Cap’n  Bean,”  replied  the  rotund 
Stashia,  ” we  won’t  do  any  of  them  things, 
not  one.” 

“VVha-a-at!”  gasped  the  Captain. 

“ Have  you  ever  been  married,  Cap’n 
Bean?” 

“ N-n-no,  my  dear.” 

“ Well,  I have,  and  I guess  I know  how  it 
ought  to  be  done.  You’ll  have  the  minister 
come  here,  and  here  youll  come  to  marry 
me.  You  won’t  come  in  no  dory,  either. 
Catch  me  puttin’  my  two  hundred  an’ 
thirty  pounds  into  a little  boat  like  that. 
You’ll  drive  over  here  with  a horse,  like  a 
respectable  person,  and  you’ll  drive  back 
with  me,  by  land,  and  past  Sarepta  Tucker’s 
house  so’s  she  can  sec.” 

“ But,  Stashia,  I ’ain’t  got  a horse,  never 
owned  one,  an’  never  handled  one,  and  you 
know  it,”  urged  the  Captain. 

“ Then  it’s  high  time  you  had  a horse 
and  knew  how  to  drive  him.  Besides,  if  I 
go  to  Sculpin  Point  I shall  want  to  come 
to  the  village  once  in  a while.  I sha’n’t  sail 
and  I sha’n’t  w'alk.  If  I can’t  ride  like  a 
lady  I don’t  go  to  the  Point.” 

The  inevitable  happened.  Captain  Bean 
promised  to  buy  a horse  next  day.  Hence 
his  visit  to  Jed  Holden,  the  stable-man,  and 
his  introduction  to  Barnacles,  as  the  Cap- 
tain immediately  named  his  prospective  pur- 
chase. 

As  one  who  inspects  an  unfamiliar  ob- 
ject, Captain  Bean  looked  dazedly  at  Bar- 
nacles. At  the  same  time  Barnacles  in- 
spected the  Captain. 

Captain  Bean  tried  to  look  critically 
at  the  old  horse,  but  he  met  that  calm,  curi- 
ous gaze  and  the  attempt  was  hardly  a suc- 
cess. However,  the  Captain  squinted  solemn- 
ly over  him  and  remarked? 

“ Yes,  he  has  got  some  good  lines,  as  you 
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say,  though  you  w^ouldn’t  hardly  call  him 
clipper  built.  Not  much  sheer  for’ard  an' 
a leetle  too  much  aft,  eh?” 

At  this  criticism  Jed  snorted  mirthfully. 

“ Oh,  I s’pose  he’s  all  right,”  quickly 
added  the  Captain.  “ Fact  is,  I ’ain’t 
never  paid  much  attention  to  horses,  bein’ 
on  the  water  so  much.  You’re  sure  he’ll 
mind  his  helm,  Jed?” 

” Oh,  he’ll  go  where  you  p’int  him.” 

“Won’t  drag  anchor,  will  he?” 

“ Stand  all  day  if  you’ll  let  him.” 

“ Well,  Jed,  I’m  ready  to  sign  articles.  I 
guess.” 

It  was  about  noon  that  a stable-boy  de- 
livered Barnacles  at  Sculpin  Point.  His  ar- 
riv^al  caused  Lank  Peters,  the  Captain’s  con- 
fidential friend,  adviser,  and  cook,  to  sus- 
pend peeling  the  potatoes  for  dinner  and  de- 
mand explanation. 

“Who’s  the  boss  for,  Cap’n?”  asked 
Lank. 

It  was  a question  that  Captain  Bean  had 
been  dreading  for  two  hours.  The  time  of 
confession  w'as  at  hand. 

Quietly  and  with  no  show'  of  emotion,  as 
befitted  a sea  cook  and  a philosopher,  Me- 
lankthon  Peters  heard  the  Captain’s  reve- 
lations. 

He  permitted  himself  to  chuckle  guard- 
edly. Intuitively  the  Captain  understood 
that  Lank  had  guessed  of  his  surrender.  A 
grim  smile  was  barely  suggested  by  the 
w'rinkles  about  his  mouth  and  eyes. 

“ Lank,”  he  said,  “ the  Widow'  Bucket!  an* 
me  had  some  little  argument  over  this 
horse  business,  an’ — an’ — I give  in.  She 
told  me  fiat  she  w'ouldn't  come  to  the  P’int 
if  I tried  to  fetch  her  by  water  in  the  dory. 
So  I promised  to  bring  her  home  by  land  and 
w'ith  a horse.  I’m  bound  to  do  it.  too. 
But,  by  time!”  Here  the  Captain  suddenly 
slapped  his  knee.  “ I’ve  just  been  struck 
with  a notion.  Lank,  I’m  goin’  to  see  what 
you  think  of  it.” 

For  an  hour  Captain  and  Lank  sat  in  the 
sun,  smoked  their  pipes,  and  talked  earnest- 
ly. Then  they  separated.  Lank  began  a 
close  study  of  Barnacles’  complicated  rig- 
ging. The  Captain  tramped  off  towards  the 
village. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  Captain  return- 
ed, riding  in  a side-bar  buggy  w'ith  a man. 
Behind  the  buggy'  they  tow'ed  a skeleton 
lumber-wagon — four  wheels  connected  by  an 
extension  pole.  The  man  drove  away  in 
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had  figured  in  “ The  Grand  Hippodrome 
Races,*’  his  sea-green  legs  quickened  by  the 
impetus  of  the  affair  behind  him,  Barna- 
cles cleared  the  narrow  strip  of  beach- 
grass  at  a jump.  Another  leap,  and  he  was 
liock-deep  in  the  surf.  Still  another,  and 
he  split  a roller  with  his  nose. 

“ Ug-g-g-gh!  Oh!  Oh!  H-h-h-elp!” 
spluttered  the  startled  bride,  and  tried  to 
get  on  her  feet. 

“Set  down!”  roared  Captain  Bean.  Vehe- 
mently Stashia  sat. 

“ W-w-w-wc’ll  all  b-b-be  d-d-drowned, 
drowned!”  she  wailed. 

“ Not  much  we  won't.  Stashia.  We're  all 
right  now,  and  we  ain't  goin’  to  have  our 
necks  broke  by  no  fool  horse,  either.  Trim 
in  the  sheet,  Lank,  an’  then  take  that 
bailin’  scoop.”  The  Captain  was  now  calm- 
ly confident  and  thoroughly  at  home. 

Drenched,  cowed,  and  trembling,  the  new- 
ly made  Mrs.  Bean  clung  despairingly 
to  the  thwart,  fully  as  terrified  as  the 
plunging  Barnacles,  who  struck  out  wildly 
with  his  green  legs,  and  snorted  every  time 
a wave  hit  him.  But  the  lines  held  up  his 
head  and  kept  his  nose  pointing  straight 
for  the  little  beach  on  Sculpin  Point,  per- 
haps a quarter  of  a mile  distant. 

Somewhat  heavy  weather  the  deep-laden 
dory  made  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  Lank’s 
vigorous  bailing  the  water  sloshed  around 
Mrs.  Bean’s  boot  - tops,  yet  in  time  the 
sail  and  Barnacles  brought  them  safely 
home. 

“ ’Twa’n’t  exactly  the  kind  of  honey- 
moon trip  I’d  planned,  Stashia,”  commented 
the  Captain,  as  he  and  Lank  steadied  the 
bride’s  dripping  bulk  down  the  step-ladder, 
“ and  we  did  do  some  sailin’,  spite  of  our- 
selves, but  we  had  a horse  in  front  an’ 
wheels  under  us  all  the  way,  just  as  I 
promised.” 


A Villanelle 

AVILLANELLE  is  apropos 

For  songs  of  love  and  songs  of  spring. 
And  ecstasies  of  morning  glow. 

For  roses  red  and  breasts  of  snow 

.And  soft  white  arms  that  twine  and  cling, 
A villanelle  is  apropos. 

Each  word  and  line  is  fashioned  so. 

Delicate  as  a wedding-ring. 

Or  as  a maiden’s  virgin  glow. 

Alas!  That  poets  grosser  grow!  — 

For  songs  that  bloom  and  flowers  that 
wing, 

A villanelle  is  apropos. 

Love  is  my  theme!  The  ways  I go 
Are  A])ril-flowering:  so  T sing 
Of  stars  that  gleam  and  eyes  that  glow. 

And  thus  my  song  T fashion  so. 

No  c])ic.  ode.  or  sonneting; 

A villanidlo  is  apropos 

For  ecstasies  of  morning  glow. 

Ricn.\RD  Kirk. 


The  Three  Brothers  and  the  Infidel 

A Filipino  Story 

IN  Luzon  there  were  three  brothers  whose 
names  were  Osto,  Inzo,  and  Hong.  They 
were  very  poor,  and  earned  their  living  by 
laboring  in  the  rice-fields. 

One  day,  as  the\"  worked  up  to  their  knees 
in  mud  and  water  transplanting  the  young 
rice,  a messenger  came  and  invited  them  to 
the  marriage  of  their  cousin,  who  lived  in 
a distant  town. 

That  night,  as  the  three  brothers  sat  to- 
gether in  their  hut  and  talked  about  the 
wedding,  they  complained  bitterly  of  their 
poverty,  but  could  think  of  no  way  to  im- 
prove their  pr(‘sent  condition. 

” I.(et  us  start  as  three  blind  beggars,” 
said  Inzo,  “ and  pray  for  alms  from  door  to 
door,  and  I wager  that  before  we  reach 
our  cousin's  we  shall  have  money  enough  to 
attend  the  wedding  as  three  fine  gentle- 
men.” 

“ What  nonsense  you  talk!”  said  Osto,  the 
eldest  brother.  “ The  people  w’ould  know  our 
faces,  and  stone  us  from  their  doors.  Let 
us  start  on  our  journey  just  as  we  are,  and 
trust  to  our  wits  to  better  our  fortunes.” 

The  next  morning  at  sunrise  the  three 
brothers  set  out  for  their  cousin’s  wedding. 
Toward  evening  they  were  very  hungry  and 
tired,  and  crept  into  the  edge  of  a bamboo 
thicket  to  rest. 

“ What  is  the  use?”  said  Inzo,  as  he  pulled 
out  a thorn  from  the  sole  of  his  foot.  **  Our 
clothes  are  dirty  and  torn,  and  we  haven’t 
even  enough  money  to  buy  rice.  We  might 
at  least  take  some  horses  from  these  infidel 
Tinguians  and  save  our  feet.” 

“ iStop  your  prating.”  said  Hong.  “ You 
are  alwa^’s  saying  foolish  things.  Some  nim- 
ble young  Tinguian  would  have  your  head 
in  his  head-basket  before  morning.” 

“ Instead  of  complaining,  listen  to  me,” 
said  Osto.  “ Do  you  see  that  Tinguian 
cleaning  his  plough  in  the  field  yonder,  and 
the  white  ox  tied  to  a tree  not  far  behind 
him?  Let  us  creep  up  and  take  the  ox  while 
his  master  is  busy  with  the  plough.  I will 
untie  the  rope  from  the  animal’s  nose  and 
fasten  it  about  my  neck.” 

“Fasten  it  about  your  neck?”  said  Hong, 
in  wonder. 

“Yes;  and  we  must  be  quick  about  it  or 
we  shall  be  too  late.  You  and  Inzo  lead  the 
ox  to  the  next  town.  and.  when  I have  fooled 
this  dog-eating  Tinguian  so  that  he  will 
never  suspect  the  truth,  I w’ill  join  you 
there,  and  we  will  sell  our  prize  at  auction 
in  the  market-])lace.” 

When  the  Tinguian  had  finished  cleaning 
the  plough  and  put  it  on  his  sled,  he  turned 
to  untie  his  ox  and  bring  him  under  the 
yoke.  When  he  saw  a man  standing  with 
the  rope  around  his  neck,  he  w^as  much  as- 
tonished. and  said: 

“How  is  this?  Has  my  ox  become  a 
man?”  / 

“ Do  not  wonder.”  said  Osto.  spitting  out 
a mouthful  of  grass.  “ Come  nearer  to  me 
and  I will  tell  you  all  about  it.” 
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During  their  seventy  years  of 
existence,  the  Mormons,  after  va- 
rious • wanderings,  now  include 
some  four  hundred  thousand  human  be- 
ings, comprising  by  far  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  Utah,  and 
spreading  out  from  Utah  over  the  adjoin- 
ing country,  north  and  south  along  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range  from  Canada  to 
Mexico,  and  going  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States,  even,  into  both  these 
last-named  countries,  with  numerous  set- 
tlements in  Alberta,  Canada,  and  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. 

As  the  Mormons  say  in  one  of  their 
publications : “ Hundreds  of  settlements 
bedeck  the  mountain  valleys.  ...  on 
either  side  of  a line  which  reaches  fifteen 
hundred  miles ' along  the  backbone  of 
the  American  continent.’’  In  the  mean 
time  they  have  developed  an  economic  and 
social  life  more  or  less  peculiar.  Is  it 
not  worth  while  to  pass  over  the  religious 
controversies  connected  with  Mormonism 
and  their  outcome  and  examine  into  the 
achievements  and  manner  of  life  of  the 
Mormons,  so  far  as  these  relate  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  matters?  That  is  what 
is  proposed  in  the  present  article.  At- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  religion  and 
polygamy  of  the  Mormons  simply  as  bear- 
ing upon  the  phases  of  life  which  it  is 
proposed  primarily  to  discuss. 

As  Mormonism  is,  first  of  all,  a re- 
ligion, any  x)eculiar  features  in  their  eco- 


nomic and  social  life  must  be  an  out- 
growth of  religion  and  of  church  disci- 
pline. This  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind 
by  those  who  would  understand  Mormon- 
ism as  it  actually  exists.  Faith  comes 
first  of  all,  and  the  discipline  which 
proceeds  from  religious  organization 
rests  upon  faith.  In  regard  to  the  faith 
of  the  people  as  a whole,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  on  the  part  of  any  fair-minded  per- 
son who  mingles  with  them. 

The  entire  history  of  Mormonism  from 
its  organization  up  to  the  present  time 
bears  evidence  of  this  faith.  Upon  no 
other  ground  is  it  possible  to  give  a ra- 
tional explanation  of  that  history.  Dis- 
cipline has  been  rigidly  maintained,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  withhold  a certain  ad- 
miration for  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  clung  to  their  doctrine  against  all 
opposition,  whether  proceeding  from  in- 
ternal or  external  sources.  The  authori- 
ty which  percolates  downward  from  the 
First  President  through  the  hierarchical 
priesthood  has  been  rigidly  maintained 
against  all  persons,  regardless  of  any 
dissensions  or  schisms. 

We  find  in  Mormonism,  to  a larger  de- 
gree than  I have  ever  seen  in  any  other 
body  of  people,  an  illustration  of  the 
individual  who  is  willing  to  sacrifice  him- 
self for  the  whole,  and  it  is  a religious 
sanction  which  impels  him  to  do  so.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  the  fu- 
ture are  ever  held  in  mind,  and  to  them 
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lowing.  We  have  a marvellous  combi- 
nation of  physiographic  conditions  and 
social  organization  in  the  development  of 
Utah  under  the  guidance  of  Mormonism. 
The  agriculture  pursued  was  irrigated 
agriculture,  which  for  its  success  is 
dependent  upon  a compact  society,  well 
knit  together.  Individualism  was  out 
of  the  question  under  these  conditions, 
and  in  Mormonism  we  find  precisely  the 
cohesive  strength  of  religion  needed  at 
that  juncture  to  secure  economic  success. 

Agriculture  was  made  the  foundation 
of  the  economic  life,  and  consciously  so. 
Brigham  Young  discouraged  mining  and 
adventurous  pursuits,  because  he  had  a 
theory  of  socio-economic  development  in 
accordance  with  which  agriculture  should 
come  first,  manufacturing  second,  and 
mining  later.  It  was  essential  that  food 
should  be  produced  first  of  all,  and  also 
there  was  a desire  that  settled  habits 
should  be  acquired.  Another  peculiarity 
of  the  situation,  namely,  that  the  land 
could  be  made  to  yield  a harvest  only  by 
means  of  irrigation,  has  just  been  men- 
tioned, and  the  Mormons  thus  became  the 
pioneers  of  modern  irrigation  in  the 
United  States,  the  second  great  step  be- 
ing taken  when  Greeley,  Colorado,  was 
established.  We  find  in  these  conditions 
many  peculiarities  differentiating  Utah 
from  the  other  arid  States,  and,  indeed, 
from  the  country  as  a whole,  although  in 
the  influence  of  religion  there  is  a sug- 
gestion of  many  older  movements  of  col- 
onization. Agriculture  was  in  Utah,  and 
is  still,  the  chief  industry,  whereas  in 
other  Western  States  it  has  frequently 
been  subordinated  to  mining. 

The  Mormons  had  already  practised 
co-operation  in  their  former  settlements 
in  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  and  it 
was  manifest  to  them  that  they  must  act 
together  in  their  new  home  among  the 
mountains.  The  dangers  from  the  In- 
dians, as  well  as  the  dangers  from  the 
elements,  and  their  pressing  needs, 
brought  them  into  close  economic  rela- 
tionship. Their  idea  was  first  to  estab- 
lish centres  of  population  in  villages  and 
cities,  and  to  go  out  from  the  cities  to 
cultivate  the  land.  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
pioneer  settlement,  has  been  typical,  al- 
though, in  minor  details,  there  have  been 
some  variations  in  other  settlements. 
Salt  Lake  City  was  divided  into  ten-acre 


blocks,  and  each  block  was  divided  into 
eight  lots,  so  that  within  the  city  itself 
each  owner  should  have  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  to  cultivate,  and  in  the  early 
days  the  cultivation  of  the  home  garden 
was  a very  important  item  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  family.  First  of  all,  in 
the  settlement  the  central  plot  was  re- 
served for  common  purposes.  A fort  was 
constructed,  and  within  the  fort  the 
houses  were  built,  the  houses  themselves 
constituting  the  walls  of  the  fort.  From 
this  central  reservation,  the  settlement 
extended  outwards  very  quickly,  as  set- 
tlers increased,  and  dangers  from  the  In- 
dians disappeared.  It  was  necessary  at 
once  to  construct  highways  and  build 
ditches,  in  order  by  these  means  to  reach 
the  timber  in  the  mountains  and  to  turn 
water  on  the  land. 

The  CO  - operation  in  these  works 
was  frequently,  and  perhaps  quite  gen- 
erally, informal,  and  it  was  always 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Church,  through  which  came  what  has 
been  termed  the  cohesive  strength  of 
religion.”  Inasmuch  as,  according  to  the 
Mormons,  all  life  is  held  to  be  sacred, 
and  work  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Church  a religious  act,  it  is  not  strange 
that,  when  it  seemed  to  be  the  most 
pressing  thing,  any  one  of  the  leaders 
should  in  their  religious  gatherings 
speak  about  irrigation  or  bridge-building. 
Brigham  Young,  acting  always  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Lord,  as  he  claimed, 
directed  in  detail  works  calculated  to 
convey  a common  benefit.  On  Sunday, 
preaching  in  any  settlement,  such  as 
Provo,  for  example,  he  might  say,  “ To- 
morrow I want  one  hundred  men  and  fifty 
teams  to  meet  and  work  on  the  irrigating- 
ditch.”  Or  the  forces  might  be  rallied 
for  the  construction  of  a road  into  a 
canyon  of  the  mountains.  Generally, 
but  not  always,  an  account  was  kept  of 
the  work  of  each  one,  and  if  it  was  for 
an  irrigating-ditch  he  was  given  a cor- 
responding interest  in  the  ditch.  But  the 
water  was  connected  with  the  land,  and 
the  ditches  were  owned  by  the  farmers. 
They  were  co-operative  undertakings 
which  were  part  and  parcel  of  agricul- 
ture. Even  to  this  day,  the  Mormons 
look  with  little  favor  upon  speculative 
irrigating  enterprises.  In  one  important 
case,  when  a large  ditch  was  constructed 
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Platons  Republic,  and  also  those  described 
in  his  Laws.  Their  first -best  state 
is  pure  communism,  and  is  called  the 
Order  of  Enoch,  or  United  Order.  This 
is  nothing  less  than  complete  commun- 
ism, working  together,  living  together, 
having  all  things  in  common  like  certain 
early  Christians. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
establish  the  United  Order,  the  most 
notable  of  which  was  at  Orderville, 
Utah.  These  attempts  had  only  a very 
limited  measure  of  success,  and  have 
been  abandoned  temporarily,  on  account 
of  the  ‘^hardness  of  men^s  hearts,”  as 
they  might  say.  The  United  Order  was 
very  dear  to  Brigham  Young,  and  in  one 
of  his  sermons  towards  the  close  of  his 
life  he  spoke  about  it  as  an  ideal,  and 
told  his  hearers  that  it  would  be  easy  to 
establish  the  United  Order  if  his  fol- 
lowers only  had  a sufficient  measure  of 
obedience.  The  United  Order  was  re- 
vealed as  a true  ideal  to  the  Prophet  Jo- 
seph, as  he  claimed,  in  1831.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  this  United  Order  should  be 
established  in  order  to  fulfil  the  mission 
of  Mormonism.  Mrs.  Gates  told  me,  in 
a conversation  in  her  home  at  Provo, 
that  the  United  Order  occupied  a large 
place  in  the  thoughts  of  her  father  dur- 
ing his  last  years,  and  that  the  obstacles 
which  had  been  thrown  in  his  way  in  the 
establishment  of  this  order  had  weighed 
upon  him  as  a heavy  burden  at  the  last. 
The  plan  was  that  a man  should  deed  all 
his  property  to  the  Church,  and  receive 
back  a stewardship.  It  is  said  that  not 
only  were  there  difficulties  on  account  of 
the  unripeness  of  the  Mormons  themselves, 
but  also  on  account  of  the  laws  of  the 
land  regulating  the  inheritance  of  prop- 
erty. Those  high  in  the  councils  of  the 
Church,  however,  maintain  to  this  day 
that  the  United  Order  is  coming. 

Their  second  - best  state  is  one  based 
upon  a far-reaching  recognition  of  com- 
mon needs,  involving  a generous  pro- 
vision for  all  public  purposes,  and  also 
for  all  classes  in  the  community  requir- 
ing help,  especially  the  aged.  Private 
property  and  private  industry  are  main- 
tained, but  at  every  point  in  all  ac- 
tivities the  guidance  of  the  Church 
is  supposed  to  be  felt.  Moreover,  in 
this  second  - best  state  the  tithing  sys- 
tem occupies  an  essential  position  as  a 


substitute  for  the  complete  communism 
of  the  United  Order. 

The  second-best  state  also  means  a 
strong  and  vigorous  effort  to  maintain  an 
approximation  to  equality  of  opportuni- 
ties, and  to  the  confinement  naturally 
following  therefrom  of  inequalities  with- 
in moderate  bounds.  In  the  early  days 
in  Utah,  Brigham  Young,  and  the  au- 
thorities who  acted  with  him,  exerted 
themselves  vigorously  to  prevent  the  spec- 
ulative withholding  of  land  from  use, 
and  the  taking  up  of  town  lots  simply 
for  the  sake  of  the  increase  in  value, 
while  the  endeavor  was  to  limit  the  ap- 
propriation of  agricultural  land  to  what 
could  be  well  used,  or,  to  employ  a legal 
phrase,  taken  from  irrigating  practice; 
it  was  desired,  and  no  doubt  frequently 
proclaimed  as  the  will  of  the  Lord,  that 
no  one  should  take  a greater  area  or 
quantity  of  natural  resources  than  he 
could  put  to  ‘‘beneficial  use.” 

At  the  present  time  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  are,  as  some  of  their  leaders  la- 
ment, in  a condition  which  is  inferior  to 
the  ideals  of  the  second-best  state.  Co- 
operation languishes,  the  wealthier  and 
more  enterprising  Mormons  vie  with  the 
Gentiles  in  absorption  of  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  gaps  between  economic 
classes  are  widening.  The  tithing  is 
probably  paid  as  punctually  and  as  hon- 
estly as  ever,  although  frequent  exhorta- 
tions to  fulfil  this  obligation  are,  of 
course,  still  necessary.  In  Salt  Lake 
City  i^  would  appear,  upon  reliable  au- 
thority, that  Mormons  not  infrequently 
call  upon  Gentiles  for  relief,  and  that 
they  are  compelled  to  utilize  the  public 
charitable  institutions.  They  seem  in 
that  city  in  many  particulars  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  practices  which  are  common 
among  the  rest  of  us.  It  is  said,  with 
apparent  truth,  that,  as  a rule,  the  faith- 
ful are  provided  for  by  the  Church.  A 
teacher  who  has  lived  for  two  years  in 
a part  of  Wyoming,  where  the  Mormon 
influence  is  stronger  and  less  modified 
by  Gentile  influence,  along  with  very 
vigorous  criticisms  of  polygamy  and  cer- 
tain moral  shortcomings  attributed  to  it, 
bears  testimony  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  Mormonism  in  its  economic  aspects. 
She  states  that  in  a city  containing  about 
5000  population,  a Mormon  “can  always 
rely  upon  his  brothers  in  the  faith,  or,  if 
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is  simply  astonishing  to  the  outsider 
when  a lad  of  perhaps  fifteen  is  called 
upon  as  Brother  Edmunds  or  Bro- 
ther Jones,”  as  the  case  may  be,  and  ask- 
ed to  lead  in  prayer.  The  lad  steps  for- 
ward, raises  his  right  hand,  and  prays 
as  glibly  as  the  pastor  of  a great  congre- 
gation in  a Gentile  city. 

The  whole  territory  of  Utah  is  divided 
into  primary  units  called  wards.  Each 
ward  has  its  own  meeting-house  and  its 
Sunday-school.  In  the  Sunday-school, 
services  begin  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  also 
celebrated  at  the  evening  service  in  the 
ward  meeting-house.  In  the  afternoon 
there  is  a great  gathering  in  the  Taber- 
nacle. Frequent  meetings  are  held  during 
the  week,  and  especial  mention  should  be 
made  of  those  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Associations.  It  is 
said  that  at  these  gatherings  social  and 
economic  topics,  and  all  questions  bear- 
ing upon  the  common  life,  are  discussed. 
I attended  a meeting  of  the  Young  Wo- 
men’s Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, in  which,  however,  attention  was 
given  exclusively  to  the  history  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Mormon.  A bright- 
faced matron,  possessed  of  a quiet  and 
pleasipg  voice,  opened  with  the  state- 
ment that  they  were  to  begin  a study  of 
the  history  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
them,  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  alone  among 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  The  study 
was  chronological,  and  was  taken  up  as 
seriously  as  is  the  history  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  a university. 

The  boys  and  girls  also  have  classes, 
once  a week,  after  school  hours,  in  their 
meeting-houses.  They  sing  and  pray  and 
study  the  lives  of  their  leaders.  In  the 
meeting  of  the  “ Primary  Association  ” 
which  I attended,  the  lives  of  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Church  were  being  studied. 
That  afternoon  attention  was  given  to 
Wilford  Woodruff,  and  the  children  were 
called  upon  to  mention  incidents  in  his 
life,  which  was  treated  quite  as  seriously 
as  the  life  of  George  Washington  would 
be  in  a public  school.  Brigham  Young 
left  a large  part  of  his  fortune  to  establish 
colleges  or  academies,  and  we  have  an 
important  one  at  Provo  and  another  at 
Logan.  In  Salt  Lake  City  they  have 
what  is  called  the  ‘‘Latter-Day  Saints 
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LTniversity,”  which,  it  is  hoped  by  many, 
will  crown  the  educational  system  of  the 
State.  The  aim  of  these  academies  and 
colleges  and  this  university  is,  very  large- 
ly, to  give  instruction  in  the  lines  “ which 
are  not  fully  provided  for  in  the  State 
system  of  education.”  The  catalogue  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints  University  adds 
this  statement : “ As  its  motto,  ‘ The  Lord 
is  my  light,’  may  indicate,  moral  and  re- 
ligious instruction  occupies  a prominent 
place  in  its  course  of  study.”  It  is  de- 
sired to  give  the  students,  “ as  far  as  pos- 
sible, an  understanding  of  the  plan  of 
salvation  revealed  by  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.”  It  is  added  also, 
“ Nothing  that  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  land  shall  ever  be  taught  in  said 
institution.” 

The  training  of  the  missionaries  for 
going  out  into  the  world  is  one  of 
the  prominent  aims  of  all  these  higher 
institutions  of  learning  controlled  by 
the  Mormons.  The  Mormons  regard  their 
missionary  system  as  an  important  part 
of  their  educational  work.  The  Mor- 
mon missionaries  go  into  all  parts  of  the 
world,  learn  the  chief  foreign  languages 
of  our  time,  and  come  into  close  contact 
with  many  different  kinds  of  civiliza- 
tions in  all  their  varied  aspects.  They 
return  to  their  homes  confirmed  in  the 
faith  because  they  have  been  preaching 
it,  but  with  large  cosmopolitan  experi- 
ences, a broad  outlook  in  some  particu- 
lars, and  augmented  knowledge.  Doubt- 
less there  is  no  city  in  the  world  where 
so  large  a proportion  of  the  residents 
have  had  such  a wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience in  travel  and  observation  as 
Salt  Lake  City.  It  is  thought  that  this 
must  have  a very  strong  and  benefi- 
cent influence  upon  the  development 
of  Mormonism  in  its  economic  and  so- 
cial features. 

Music  is  cultivated  assiduously,  and 
pride  is  taken  in  the  magnificent  organ 
in  the  Tabernacle,  which,  it  is  said,  is  per- 
haps unsurpassed,  and  in  the  Tabernacle 
choir,  consisting  of  several  hundred 
voices.  This  Tabernacle  choir  won  dis- 
tinguished recognition  in  a contest  at 
the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  Doubtless 
there  is  no  other  city  of  the  size  in  the 
Union  where  one  can  hear  a larger  num- 
ber of  excellent  and  fairly  trained  voices. 

The  theatre  is  also  favored,  and  the 
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construction  of  a theatre  in  Salt  Lake 
City  was  one  of  Brigham  Young’s  en- 
terprises. Members  of  his  family  have 
taken  part  in  theatrical  performances, 
and  Brigham  Young  delighted  to  attend 
plays  in  the  theatre  which  he  construct- 
ed. Recently  a play  has  been  written 
called  Corianion,  designed  to  propagate 
Mormonism,  and  a company  has  been 
organized  to  present  the  play  as  a mis- 
sionary enterprise.  It  does  not,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  received  with  favor, 
but  it  is  interesting  and  instructive  to 
notice  the  fact. 

Closely  associated  with  education  is 
recreation,  which  has  always  been  favor- 
ed by  the  Mormons.  They  hold  dances 
in  their  ward  meeting-houses,  and  at- 
tempt to  provide  for  those  needs  of  our 
human  nature  which  find  expression  in 
recreation.  They  believe  in  recreation 
itself,  but  also  they  seek  to  provide 
recreation  through  the  agency  of  the 
Church  in  order  to  keep  their  young 
people  together  and  to  prevent  alliances 
with  Gentiles. 

A few  words  should  be  said  about  po- 
lygamy in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  in 
its  economic  and  social  aspects.  In  the 
early  days,  it  was  expected  that  the 
strong  and  vigorous,  the  resourceful  and 
the  economically  capable,  should  take 
several  wives.  When  a inairs  wealth  in- 
creased, the  suggestion  came  from  the 
Church  authorities  that  an  additional 
wife  could  be  supported.  Besides  this,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  early  marriages 
and  large  families,  even  in  the  case  of 
monogamous  marriages,  have  always  been 
regarded  as  even  more  than  commenda- 
ble— indeed,  as  a duty  laid  upon  the  faith- 
ful. This  appeared  to  encourage  plain 
living,  frugality,  and  industry,  and  to 
lessen  economic  differences.  Even  a 
moderately  rich  man,  with  four  or  five 
families,  would  be  obliged  to  live  care- 
fully. On  the  other  hand,  the  Gentile 
influence,  with  the  growth  of  fashion 
and  luxurious  living,  — for  which  this 
influence  is  only  partly  res])onsible, — 
operates  against  polygamy.  It  is  fre- 
quently said  that  fashion  itself  must 
have  killed  polygamy,  apart  from  any 
action  of  the  United  States  government, 
inasmuch  as  the  Mormon  men,  it  is  al- 
leged, find  it  all  they  can  do  to  support 
one  wife  and  her  children  as  soon  as  the 


desire  to  lead  a fashionable  life  and  to 
follow  the  customs  of  the  world  once 
fairly  enters  and  takes  possession  of  a 
family.  This  is  one  of  the  economic  and 
social  aspects  of  polygamy. 

But  there  is  still  another  aspect  of 
polygamy  which  the  student  of  society 
cannot  fail  to  notice,  and  that  is  the 
weakening  of  the  influence  of  the  father 
who  divides  his  time  among  his  various 
families.  The  following  incident  throws 
a strong  side-light  on  this  feature  of  po- 
lygamy. A teacher,  suggesting  to  a pupil 
to  talk  over  a matter  which  had  arisen 
in  school  with  his  father,  received  the 
reply,  I can’t  do  it,  because  papa  isn’t 
staying  at  our  house  this  week.”  The 
father  is  not  a constant  companion,  but  a 
visitor  who  appears  from  time  to  time 
and  is  clothed  with  supreme  authority 
over  wife  and  children.  Is  it  possible 
that  a condition  like  this  can  fail  to  pro- 
duce disastrous  results,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  children  inclined  to  be  way- 
ward, who  need  constantly  a gentle  as 
well  as  a strong  hand  to  guide  and -re- 
strain them  during  the  perils  of  child- 
hood and  youth? 

Another  defect  may  perhaps  be  traced 
at  least  in  part  to  polygamy,  and  that  is 
the  striking  absence  of  spirituality  as  an 
eleuKait  in  the  faith  of  the  Mormons. 
This  juxtaposition  of  faith  and  a sort  of 
hard  materialism  is  to  me  a puzzling 
phenomenon.  Possibly  I may  be  mis- 
taken in  my  belief  that  spirituality  is 
strangely  lacking,  but  it  appears  to  be  in 
harmony  witli  the  observation  of  many 
sojourners  among  them;  and  I believe 
it  will  impress  itself  upon  the  well-dis- 
posed but  impartial  visitor.  There  seems 
to  be  something  in  the  practice  of  polyg- 
amy and  in  the  advocacy  of  it  which  is 
adverse  to  the  development  of  the  finer 
sides  of  human  nature.  This  gives  us 
additional  cause  to  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
pect that  the  blot  of  polygamy  will  in 
time  be  entirely  removed,  and  that  it  may 
no  longer  serve  to  suppress  the  better 
feelings  and  emotions  of  those  who  are 
under  the  influence  of  Mormonism. 

Every  one  w^ho  has  been  in  Utah  and 
the  surrounding  country  knows  that  po- 
lygamy is  still  practised,  and  that  practi- 
cally no  effort  is  made  to  conceal  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  very  few’ 
new  polygamous  marriages  are  contract- 
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ed  in  the  larger  centres.  It  is  asserted, 
however,  by  the  Gentiles,  that  in  Mormon 
settlements  thirty  or  forty  miles  away 
from  the  railway,  plural  marriages  are 
still  contracted.  Moreover,  no  Mormon 
claims  that  the  views  of  the  Church  re- 
specting the  righteousness  of  polygamy 
have  changed.  It  would  seem  probable, 
however,  that  as  time  goes  on,  and  as 
a generation  of  young  i)eople  grow  up 
under  the  influences  of  monogamy,  the 
actual  forces  in  the  Church  against 
plural  marriages  will  be  so  strong  as  in 
themselves  to  prevent  their  reintroduction. 

The  subject  of  Mormonism  is,  in  every 
way,  such  a large  one  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  throw  out  only  a suggestion 
here  and  there.  This  is  an  immense 
country,  and  the  more  widely  one  travels 
in  it,  and  the  more  carefully  one  studies 
its  economic  and  social  life,  the  more  one 
is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
tremendous  task  to  understand  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  such  a way  as  to  explain 
the  nature  of  their  actions,  and  the 
course  which  they  are  pursuing,  and  the 
forces  at  work  directing  them.  Certainly 
among  these  forces  Mormonism  must  be 
recognized  as  one,  and  one  of  real  signifi- 
cance. A Japanese  statesman  recently 
used  language  somewhat  like  this : “ I 
cannot  understand  the  short-sightedness 
of  you  Americans.  When  you  talk  about 
the  Philippines  and  about  Mormonism, 
you  think  about  the  present,  or  what  is 
going  to  happen  next  year,  or  the  year 
after.  What  has  the  statesman  to  do 
with  that  ? Sometimes  you  may  look 
ahead  twenty-five,  or  thirty,  or  even  fifty 
years,  but  that  is  an  insignificant  i)eriod 
in  the  life  of  a nation.  We  in  Japan  do 
not  take  any  step  without  asking  our- 
selves what  the  result  will  be  two  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred  years  from  now.” 

The  struggle  between  Mormon  and 
non-Mormon  is  still  going  on,  and  those 
who  are  active  in  this  struggle  find  it 
diflicult  to  do  justice  to  one  another. 
The  Gentiles  engaged  in  it  feel  very 
keenly  concerning  Mormonism,  and  the 
evils  which,  in  their  opinion,  result  from 
their  ideals  of  the  family,  and  the  loosen- 
ing of  moral  ties,  among  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  the  Mormons,  attributed  thereto, 
and  also  concerning  the  political  influence 
of  the  Mormons,  about  which  they  have 
no  doubt. 


As  to  the  first  point,  it  is,  of  course, 
the  doctrine  of  polygamy  which  has  al- 
ways aroused  the  chief  antagonism,  and 
contact  with  Mormonism  on  the  part  of 
the  outsider  seems  almost  invariably  to 
strengthen  this  antagonism.  It  has  been 
a curse  to  them  and  to  our  common 
country,  a cause  of  indescribable  misery 
and  wretchedness,  and  a source  of  moral 
degradation ; a sin  against  the  better 
knowledge  of  our  age  and  the  light 
brought  us  by  the  very  progressive 
revelation  of  truth  in  which  they  them- 
selves profess  to  believe. 

When  we  turn  to  politics,  the  Gentiles 
call  attention  to  the  great  engine  of 
power  which  the  Saints  possess  in  their 
closely  knitted  and  compacted  priesthood, 
reaching  from  the  First  President,  the 
chief  Prophet,  to  the  bishops  in  the 
wards  and  to  the  teachers  under  them. 
The  disposition  of  every  Mormon  is 
known,  and  it  is  said  that,  with  their 
social  mechanism,  word  can  be  passed 
down  from  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Church  to  the  individual  voters  between 
sundown  of  the  day  preceding  election 
and  the  time  for  casting  the  ballot,  and 
the  whole  population  vote  as  directed. 
The  Church  is  divided  into  various  po- 
litical parties,  and  even  the  Socialists 
have  gained  a sufficient  foothold  to  make 
themselves  heard  among  the  Mormons. 
It  is  stoutly  asserted,  however,  that  all 
this  counts  for  nothing,  and  that  the 
Mormon  vote  is  cast  as  the  interests  of 
the  Church  may  demand.  Like  many  an- 
other institution  which  has  something  to 
gain  by  politics  the  Mormon  church  al- 
ways seeks  to  have  within  its  organi- 
zation those  who  belong  to  every  party 
of  influence. 

It  cannot  be  surprising,  then,  that 
there  is  this  antagonism  and  this  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  which  lay  a writer  open 
to  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  belliger- 
ents if  he  attempts  simply  to  be  fair. 

This  article  has,  as  already  stated,  not 
attempted  to  deal  primarily  with  any- 
thing except  the  economic  and  social  as- 
X)ects  of  Mormonism,  and  when  we  deal 
with  this  side  of  Mormonism  we  are  deal- 
ing with  what  to  the  non-Mormon  must 
be  regarded  as  the  strongest  side.  We 
have  its  economic  services  in  opening  up 
a vast  portion  of  the  American  continent, 
once  regarded  by  leaders  of  the  na- 
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lion,  like  Daniel  Webster,  as  an  utterly 
worthless  region,  about  which  it  was 
not  worth  while  that  we  should  in  any 
way  concern  ourselves,  and  for  which 
least  of  all  was  it  worth  while  to  make 
any  sacrifice. 

We  have  also  the  economic  services  of 
the  Mormons  in  taking  from  a condition 
of  poverty  and  dependence  thousands  of 
poor  people  in  all  parts  of  the  earth  and 
making  them  independent  landholders, 
so  that  now  Utah  is  conspicuous  among 
all  the  States  of  the  Union  for  home 
ownership,  and  for  a relatively  small 
amount  of  mortgage  indebtedness.  The 
^formons  proh'ss  to  love  the  country 
as  a whole,  and  I found  the  flag  of  the 
T^nion  occupying  a prominent  position 
in  the  ward  meeting-house  where  I at- 
tended Sunday-school.  They  love  their 
home  among  the  mountains,  and  this 
comes  out  again  and  again  in  their 
liyrnns.  Zion  and  Mount  Zion  are  to 
them  like  Jerusalem  to  the  Israelites  of 
old,  and  thus  they  sing: 

From  Zion's  favored  dwelling 
The  gospel  issues  forth. 

The  covenant  revc'aling 
To  gather  all  the  earth. 

It  is  praiseworthy  to  love  one’s  home, 
and  to  devote  one’s  self  to  the  economic 
upbuilding  of  a great  land,  in  accord- 


ance with  one’s  power.  Is  anything,  af- 
ter all,  to  be  gained  by  blinking  the  facts, 
or  by  a failure  to  recognize  the  good  in 
those  who,  on  the  whole,  may  exercise  a 
malignant  influence  upon  our  destinies? 
If  we  separate  the  good  from  the  evil, 
shall  we  not  have  more  force  to  per- 
suade when  we  speak  about  the  evils 
which  we  must,  nevertheless,  recognize? 

The  Mormons  believe  that  they  are 
themselves  true  descendants  of  Abraham, 
the  fact  of  their  conversion  to  Mormon- 
ism  being  a proof  of  Israeli  tish  origin. 
They  study  the  Old  Testament,  they  look 
upon  themselves  as  saints  ‘‘  in  these  lat- 
ter days.”  and  they  have  faith  that  they 
are  to  inherit  the  land.  Certainly  it 
would  be  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of 
their  religion  and  with  the  fierce  spirit 
that  sometimes  breathes  in  their  religious 
songs  to  drive  out  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country,  as  the  Israelites 
drove  out  the  Canaanites  from  Palestine, 
and  to  enter  into  their  inheritance,  and 
prepare  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
as  the  Ruler  of  their  Zion.  As  one 
listens  to  their  weird  and  martial  songs, 
one  cannot  help  wondering  what  the 
outcome  will  be,  but  he  is  a wise 
man  indeed  who  could  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  our  Japanese  statesman  and 
take  measures  with  reference  to  this  out- 
come three  centuries  hence. 


The  World 

BY  S,  E.  KISER 

IT’S  a little'  world  in  which  to  hide, 

Wli(*n  foolish  men  do  wrong  and  flee: 

It’s  a narrow  place  and  a foot-worn  place 
F^»r  him  who  tries  to  leave  disgra<‘e 
Fx'hind  him  and  conceal  his  face 
From  those  who  in  their  righteous  i)ride 
Frown  down  on  his  depravity. 

It’s  a big,  wide  world  for  tln)se  who  try 
To  do  what  rigliteous  deeds  they  may: 

Oh,  myriads  are  the  ways  that  wind^ 

Through  unknown  scenes  where  men  may  find 
Each  day  new  chances  to  be  kind — 

It’s  an  endless  world  for  those  who  vie 
In  clearing  wrong  and  woe  away. 
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The  Seamless  Robe 

BY  H.  CHRISTIAN  TROUTMAN 


I 

The  slant  sun  of  early  morning 
stretched  long  shadows  across  the 
crooked  Jerusalem  streets.  The 
thoroughfares  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  were  deserted — strangely  silent  and 
empty;  but  from  the  distant  centre  of 
the  town  rose  the  sullen  murmur  of 
many  voices. 

A door  on  one  of  the  side  streets  opened 
noiselessly,  and  a Roman  soldier  stepped 
out  into  the  narrow  roadway.  In  his 
right  hand  he  carried  his  centurion’s 
spear,  and  in  his  left  a massive  brass 
shield.  The  sun  glinted  brightly  on  his 
burnished  breastplate  and  accoutrements 
as  he  paused  irresolutely  on  the  thresh- 
old; he  hesitated  a moment,  then  turn- 
ing impetuously,  he  leaned  his  spear  and 
shield  against  the  wall  and  re-entered  the 
house,  closing  the  door  softly  after  him. 

Within,  a single  room  served  as 
kitchen,  living-room,  and  bedchamber. 
In  one  corner,  near  a small  open  window, 
a woman  bent  wearily  over  a pallet  of 
woven  straw.  The  soldier  stepped  swift- 
ly and  noiselessly  across  the  room  and 
stood  beside  * her — so  noiselessly  that 
the  woman  started  as  she  saw"  him  by 
her  side. 

‘‘Not  back  ' already,  Gaulas?’^  she 
queried. 

“Nay,  Leda,’^  he  answered,  brokenly; 
“I  have  not  gone — I cannot,  and  leave 
him  so.” 

He  bent  over  the  pallet  and  looked  anx- 
iously into  the  hot,  flushed  face  of  a boy 
of  twelve.  There  was  no  response — no 
answering  light  of  recognition  in  the 
wide,  unseeing  eyes. 

“ Oh,  Gaulas,”  urged  the  w"oman,  anx- 
iously, “ thou  canst  do  naught  here,  and 
if  thou  goest,  it  may  be  that  thou  wilt 
draw  a prize  in  the  lottery  of  the  crimi- 
nals’ belongings — are  ttere  not  three  con- 
demned for  the  crucifixion  to-day  ? — then 
we  can  buy  the  herbs  and  wines  our  boy 
must  have.  They  do  say,”  she  con- 


tinued, eagerly,  “ that  this  Magician  can 
turn  water  into  wine  and  a stone  into 
bread.  Might  he  not  jKjrchance  do  yet 
more  wondrous  things?  Might  he  not 
turn  the  crosses  into  gold,  or  the  stream 
of  the  mount  into  pure  silver?  Or  it 
may  be  that  there  is  magic  in  his  gar- 
ments, and  that  they  will  fall  to  thy 
share.  Go  quickly,  Gaulas,”  she  entreat- 
ed, “ for  it  is  already  the  fifth  hour.  But 
hasten  back  with  thy  gains  so  soon  as  it 
is  over,  for  unless  something  bo  done — ” 

Her  voice  wavered  and  broke,  and 
bending  over  the  child,  she  caressed  his 
burning  forehead  with  cool  hands.  . . . 

Gaulas  looked  again  at  the  sick  child, 
his  great  hands  clinched  tightly,  then 
he  turned,  opened  the  door,  and  went 
softly  out. 

II 

The  road  to  Golgotha,  the  hill  of  cru- 
cifixion, was  thronged  with  a surging, 
clamorous  rabble — men,  w"omen,  and  chil- 
dren. In  the  centre  of  the  jeering  mob 
walked  the  three  condemned  criminals, 
surrounded  by  a cordon  of  Roman  sol- 
diery with  Gaulas  at  their  head.  Two 
of  the  criminals  walked  wdth  trembling 
steps,  cowrering  beneath  the  taunts  and 
ribald  jests  of  the  crowd;  but  the  third 
walked  w"ith  serene  and  dignified  com- 
posure, and — but  for  the  infinite  sadness 
of  the  eyes — seemingly  oblivious  of  the 
insults  and  indignities  of  which  he  was 
evidently  the  prime  object.  lie  was  clad 
in  a linen  garment  woven  without  a seam, 
white  and  spotless  as  when  first  donned, 
although  it  had  been  worn  throughout 
his  imprisonment  and  trial — white  and 
spotless  save  for  a dust  stain  on  the  right 
shoulder, — that  shoulder  which  had  borne 
until  it  could  boar  no  longer  the  intoler- 
able burden  of  the  cross  he  had  been  made 
to  carry.  On  his  bowed  head,  pressed  dowm 
and  encircling  his  forehead,  was  a mr>ck 
crown  rudely  plaited  of  thorns.  Behind 
him  walked  one  of  the  populace,  a stal- 
w^art  Cyrenian,  who  liad  been  compelled 
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to  relieve  the  chief  criminal  of  his  cross. 
He  staggered  under  the  weight — it  taxed 
even  his  sturdy  shoulders. 

Ill 

It  was  the  eighth  hour.  In  the 
strange,  chill  dusk  the  three  crosses,  with 
their  distorted  burdens,  stood  out  starkly 
against  the  faintly  luminous  sky.  At 
the  foot  of  the  central  cross  crouched  four 
of  the  soldiers.  They  were  casting  lots 
for  the  garments  of  him  who  had  called 
himself  King.  The  stake  was  the  seam- 
less robe  that  he  had  worn. 

Gaulas  stood  by,  watching  impatiently. 
He  had  waited  many  anxious  moments 
for  his  turn  to  cast  for  the  coveted  stake, 
— that  prize  whose  winning  meant  so  im- 
measurably more  to  him  than  to  the 
others,  especially  as  he  had  failed  to  win 
the  bag  of  shining  copper  coins  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  first  of  the  three 
whom  they  had  stripped. 

As  he  waited,  a moan  broke  from  the 
lips  of  the  Figure  dimly  outlined  on 
the  cross  above  him ; and  though  the 
sound  was  in  no  wise  strange  to  Gaulas, 
who  had  seen  many  a criminal  die  on  the 
cross,  there  was  that  in  the  cry  which 
was  like  a keen  knife  at  his  breast.  A 
sponge  lay  near  a vessel  of  hyssop — im- 
pulsively he  dipped  it  in  the  liquid,  and 
fixing  it  upon  the  xx)int  of  his  spear,  he 
held  it  up  to  the  lips  of  the  fast-dying 
Crucified.  Gaulas  wondered  if  the  Man 
tasted  any  of  the  hyssop.  He  could  not 
quite  see;  but  as  the  aromatic  herb  touch- 
ed the  drawn  lips,  the  eyes  opened  and 
looked  down  through  the  gathering  gloom 
into  his.  Gaulas  stood  spellbound. 

When  they  called  to  him  to  play  his 
turn  in  the  lottery,  he  obeyed  as  one 
awakening  from  a trance.  Abstractedly 
he  took  up  the  dice  and  cast  them  before 
him  on  his  shield.  As  if  from  a distance, 
he  heard  them  cry  out  that  he  had  thrown 
the  winning  combination,  and  that  the 
precious  robe  was  his.  The  dawning 
realization  of  his  success  brought  with  it 
a shock  of  joy,  and  he  came  to  himself 
again  to  find  the  earth  shuddering  and 
cracking  under  his  feet,  and  the  black- 
ness above  vomiting  livid  lightnings. 

Through  the  tumult  and  nameless  ter- 
ror of  that  awful  darkness  Gaulas  and 
the  panic-stricken  multitude  fled,  stum- 
bling and  cursing,  toward  the  city  gates. 


The  storm  had  abated  somewhat  when 
they  finally  found  themselves  within  Je- 
rusalem; and  Gaulas,  guarding  jealously 
his  prize,  turned  toward  his  home,  making 
his  way  warily  through  the  intense  and 
oppressive  gloom.  The  look  of  those 
luminous  eyes  still  haunted  him.  He  re- 
membered that  he  had  heard  a Jewish 
priest  ironically  reading  aloud  the  in- 
scription on  the  central  cross.  Could  it 
have  been  so  ? Gaulas  wondered.  The 
King  of  the  Jews?  Who,  then,  was 
Caesar?  The  King  of  the  Jews!” — the 
phrase  mystified  him.  Vaguely  disquiet- 
ed, he  walked  on  through  the  dusk. 

Before  him  loomed  the  Jewish  Temple 
— ^just  around  the  corner  and  he  would 
be  home.  He  would  stop  there  for  a mo- 
ment, then  on  again  to  sell  his  prize  and 
purchase  the  necessary  medicines  for  his 
son.  But  what  was  that  he  saw  before 
him  ? It  had  grown  lighter,  and  he  could 
see  that  the  great  curtain  of  the  Temple 
had  been  rent  apart,  exposing  the  mystic 
Holy  of  Holies.  He  stopped,  amazed. 
Within  was  the  precious  gold-covered 
box,  the  two  golden  figures  kneeling  upon 
it,  and  between  them  a lambent,  flicker- 
ing flame,  which,  as  he  watched,  glowed 
more  and  more  brightly,  till  it  irradiated 
the  whole  interior  of  the  sacred  place. 
Involuntarily,  Gaulas  turned  and  looked 
behind  him;  surely  somebody  had  spoken 
the  phrase  aloud — “ The  King  of  the 
Jews”;  but  no  one  stood  near  him, 
though  the  voice  had  seemed  at  his  very 
ear.  He  looked  again  into  the  Temple, 
but  could  not  see  clearly,  for  the  light 
had  died. 

IV 

Within  Gaulas’s  home  a woman  crouch- 
ed over  a pallet  of  straw,  sobbing  soft- 
ly. That  terrible  midday  darkness  had 
seemed  to  her  an  omen  that  could 
portend  but  one  thing.  If  only  Gaulas 
would  come! 

“ Gaulas ! Gaulas !”  cried  Leda,  de- 
spairingly, as  the  child  grew  cold. 
“Why  dost  thou  not  come!” 

The  cry  struck  to  his  heart  as  Gau- 
las entered  the  room.  Hastening  to  the 
pallet  in  the  corner,  he  bent  over  it 
and  took  the  fragile,  gasping  body  in 
his  arms. 

“Not  that  way,  Gaulas!”  wailed  Leda, 
as  he  turned  toward  the  open  door ; “ not 
into  the  air! — he  said  he  was  cold.” 
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The  child  had  stopped  gasping  now; 
but  for  a slight  twitching  of  the  muscles 
of  the  white  face,  he  lay  quite  still  in 
Gaulas’s  arms.  Seizing  the  robe,  Gaiilas 
wrapped  it  hurriedly  about  the  boy’s 
body;  he  did  not  notice  that  the  stain 
upon  the  white  linen,  marking  the  spot 
whereon  the  cross  had  reste^l,  covered 
the  almost  stilled  heart.  . . . 

^^Leda!  Leda!”  he  called,  amazed. 
“ The  boy  lives  again ! See !” 

The  mother  started  from  the  floor, 
where  she  had  thrown  herself  in  an  agony 
of  grief.  She  looked  long  and  with  trem- 
bling suspense  into  the  child’s  face,  then 
gathered  her  son  into  her  arms. 


V 

Gaulas  and  Loda  sat  side  by  side  on 
the  door-stone  in  the  fragrant  spring  twi- 
light, watching  the  flow  of  health  into 
the  little  body.  The  moon  was  shining 
with  true  Eastern  brilliancy  when  the 
mother  finally  rose  and  carried  the  child 
back  to  its  pallet,  still  wrapped  in  the 
seamless  robe. 

Leda,”  called  Gaulas  through  the 
open  door. 

Hush,”  she  cautioned,  softly.  Ho 
sleeps.” 

“ Leda,”  he  continued,  lowering  his 
voice,  that  v:as  the  King  of  the  Jews.'’ 

The  child  stirred  and  smiled. 


The  Centurion 

BV  ETHEL  CLIFFORD 

SINGING  of  victory  through  the  night 
I go,  and  the  stars  above  my  Ik -ad 
Shine  on  my  sword  that  fought  tlie  figlit, 

And  shine  on  the  eyes  of  the  sleeping  dead. 

Over  the  Terrible  field  of  war, 

Past  the  harvest  of  silent  slain, 

T meet  the  wind  that  blows  from  far 
And  sine's  as  I of  the  fight  again. 

Carrying  only  my  gleaming  sword 
I go  as  a god  with  winged  fet't 
And  sing  of  victory.  Mars,  the  lord 
Of  battle,  judge  if  my  song  be  sweet! 

How  shall  tliey  know,  the  fallen  dead, 

Tf  I tell  them  not,  how  the  day  is  gone  ? 

They  followed  once  where  their  leader  led. 

Rut  now  they  sleep  and  I go  alone. 

What  if  for  them  no  dawn  is  near? 

They  have  known  the  battle  and  fought  the  fight. 
And  through/  the  walls  of  sleep  they  hear 
The  song  of  victory  through  tlie  night. 
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Marlitt’s  Shoes 

BV  ROBERT  IV.  CHAMBERS 


I 

TITEOTTGH  the  open  window  the 
spring  sunshine  fell  on  Calvert’s 
broad  back.  Tennant  faced  the 
window,  smoking  reflectively. 

I should  like  to  ask  a favor,”  he  said ; 
“ may  I ?” 

‘‘Certainly  you  may,”  replied  Calvert; 
“everybody  else  asks  favors  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  times  a year.” 

Tennant,  smoking  peacefully,  gazed  at 
an  open  window  across  the  narrow  court- 
yard, where,  in  the  sunshine,  a young 
girl  sat  sewing. 

“ The  favor,”  he  said,  “ is  this : There 
is  a vacancy  on  the  staflF,  and  I wish 
you’d  give  Marlitt  another  chance.” 

“ Marlitt  ?”  exclaimed  Calvert.  “ Why 
Marlitt  ?” 

“ Because,”  said  Tennant,  “ I under- 
stand that  I am  wearing  Marlitt’s  shoes. 
And  the  shoes  pinch.” 

“ Marlitt’s  shoes  would  certainly  pinch 
you  if  you  were  wearing  them,”  said  Cal- 
vert, grimly.  “ But  you  are  not.  Sup- 
pose you  were?  Better  wear  even  Mar- 
litt’s shoes  than  hop  about  the  world 
barefoot.  You  are  a singularly  sensitive 
young  man.  I come  up  town  to  offer  you 
Warrington’s  place,  and  your  reply  is  a 
homily  on  Marlitt’s  shoes!” 

Calvert’s  black  eyes  began  to  snap,  and 
his  fat,  pink  face  turned  pinker. 

“ Mr.  Tennant,”  he  said,  “ I am  useful 
to  those  who  are  useful  to  me.  I am  a 
business  man.  I know  of  no  man  or 
syndicate  of  men  wealthy  enough  to  con- 
duct a business  for  the  sake  of  giving 
employment  to  the  unsuccessful!” 
Tennant  smoked  thoughtfully. 

“ Some  incompetent,”  continued  Cal- 
vert, “ is  trying  to  make  you  uncomfort- 
able. You  asked  us  for  a chance;  we  gave 
you  the  chance.  You  proved  valuable  to 
us,  and  we  gave  you  Marlitt’s  job.  You 
need  not  worry:  Marlitt  was  useless,  and 
had  to  go  anyway.  Warrington  left  us 
to-day,  and  you’ve  got  to  do  his  work.” 


Tennant  regarded  him  in  silence;  Cal- 
vert laid  one  pudgy  hand  on  the  door- 
knob: “ You  know  what  we  think  of  your 
work.  There  is  not  a man  in  New  York 
who  has  your  chance.  All  I say  is,  we 
gave  you  the  chance  and  you  took  it. 
Keep  it;  that’s  what  we  ask!” 

“ That  is  what  1 ask,”  said  Tennant, 
with  a troubled  laugh.  “ I ,am  senti- 
mentalist enough  to  feel  something  like 
gratitude  toward  those  who  gave  me  my 
first  opportunity.” 

“ Obligation’s  mutual,”  snapped  Cal- 
vert. The  hardness  in  his  eyes,  how- 
ever, had  died  out.  “ You’d  ^tter  fin- 
ish that  double  page,”  he  added ; “ they 
want  to  start  -the  color  work  by  Mon- 
day. You’ll  hear  from  us  if  there’s  any 
delay.  Good-by.” 

Tennant  opened  the  door  for  him; 
Calvert,  buttoning  his  gloves,  stepped  out 
into  the  hallway  and  rang  for  the  ele- 
vator. Then  he  turned: 

“ Don’t  let  envy  make  things  unplea- 
sant for  you,  Mr.  Tennant.” 

“Nobody  has  shown  me  any  envy,” 
said  Tennant. 

“I  thought  you  said  something  about 
your  friend  Marlitt — ” 

“ I never  saw  Marlitt ; I only  know 
his  work.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Calvert,  with  a peculiar 
smile,  “ you  only  know  his  work !” 

“ That  is  all.  Who  is  Marlitt?” 

“ The  last  of  an  old  New  York  fam- 
ily ; reduced  circumstances,  proud,  incom- 
petent, unsuccessful.  Why  does  the  art- 
ist who  signs  ‘Marlitt’  interest  you?” 

“ This  is  why,”  said  Tennant,  and  drew 
a letter  from  his  pocket.  “ Do  you  mind 
listening?” 

“ Go  on,”  said  Calvert,  with  a wry  face. 
And  Tennant  began: 

“ ‘ Dear  Mr.  Ten  xant, — J ust  a few 
words  to  express  my  keenest  interest  and 
delight  in  the  work  you  are  doing, — not 
only  the  color  work,  but  the  pen-and-ink. 
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You  know  that  tlio  public  has  made  you 
their  idol,  but  I thought  you  might  care 
to  know  what  the  unsuccessful  in  your 
own  profession  think.  You  have  already 
taught  us  so  much;  you  are,  week  by 
week,  raising  the  standard  so  high;  and 
you  are  doing  so  much  for  me,  that  I 
venture  to  thank  you  and  wish  you  still 
greater  happiness  and  success. 

Marlitt.’  ’’ 

Calvert  looked  up.  Is  that  all 
That  is  all.  There  is  neither  date 
nor  address  on  the  note.  I wrote  to  Mar- 
litt  care  of  your  office.  Your  office  for- 
warded it,  I see,  but  the  Post-office  re- 
turned it  to  me  to-day.  . . . What  has 
become  of  Marlitt?’^ 

Calvert  touched  the  elevator-bell  again. 
“ If  I knew,”  he  said,  I’d  find  a place 
for — Marlitt.” 

Tennant’s  face  lighted.  Calvert,  scowl- 
ing, avoided  his  eyes. 

I want  you  to  understand,”  he  said, 
peevishly,  “ that  there  is  no  sentiment  in 
this  matter.” 

“ I understand,”  said  Tennant. 

You  think  you  do,”  sneered  Calvert, 
stepping  into  the  elevator.  The  door 
slammed ; the  cage  descended ; the  fat, 
pink  countenance  of  Calvert,  distorted 
into  a furious  sneer,  slowly  sank  out 
of  sight. 

II 

Tennant  entered  his  studio  and  clos(‘d 
the  door.  In  the  mellow  light  the  smile 
faded  from  his  face.  Perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  the  unsuccessful,  from  whose 
crowded  ranks  he  had  risen, — comrades 
preordained  to  mediocrity,  foredoomed 
to  failure, — industrious,  hopeful,  brave 
young  fellows,  who  must  live  their  lives 
to  learn  the  most  terrible  of  all  lessons — 
that  bravery  alone  wins  no  battles. 

“What  luck  I have  had,”  he  said, 
aloud  to  himself,  walking  over  to  the 
table  and  seating  himself  l)efore  the  draw- 
ing. For  an  hour  he  studied  it;  touched 
it  here  and  there,  caressing  outlines, 
swinging  masses  into  vigorous  composi- 
tion with  a touch  of  point  or  a sweeping 
erasure.  Strength,  knowledge,  command, 
were  his ; he  knew  it ; and  he  knevr  the 
l»leasiire  of  it. 

Having  finished  the  drawing,  he  un- 
pinned the  pencil  studies,  replacing  each 
by  its  detail  in  color, — charming  studies 


executed  with  sober  precision,  yet  spark- 
ling with  a gayety  that  no  reticence  and 
self-denial  could  dim.  He  dusted  the 
drawing,  tacked  on  tracing-paper,  and  be- 
gan to  transfer,  whistling  softly  as  he 
bent  above  Ins  work. 

Sunlight  fell  across  the  corner  of  the 
table,  glittering  among  glasses,  saucers 
of  porcelain,  crystal  bowls  in  which 
brushes  dipped  in  brilliant  colors  had 
been  rinsed.  To  escape  the  sun  he  rolled 
the  table  back  a little  way,  then  con- 
tinued, using  the  ivory-pointed  tracing- 
stylus.  lie  worked  neither  rapidly  nor 
slowly  ; there  was  a leisurely  precision  in 
his  progress;  pencil,  brush,  tracer,  eraser, 
did  their  errands  surely,  steadily.  Yet 
already  he  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  rapid  worker  in  his  craft. 

During  intervals  when  he  leaned  back 
to  stretch  his  muscles  and  light  a ciga- 
rette his  eyes  wandered  toward  a win- 
dow just  across  the  court,  where  some- 
times a girl  sat.  She  was  there  now, 
rocking  in  a dingy  rocking-chair,  stitch- 
ing away  by  her  open  window.  Once  or 
twice  she  turned  her  head  and  glanced 
across  at  him.  After  an  interval  he 
laid  his  cigarette  on  the  edge  of  a 
sauc(*r  and  resumed  his  work.  In  the 
golden  gloom  of  the  studio  the  still- 
ness was  absolute,  save  for  the  deli- 
cate rustle  of  a curtain  fluttering  at  his 
o]K‘n  window.  A breeze  stirred  the  hair 
on  his  temples;  his  eyes  wandered  tow- 
ard the  window  across  the  court.  The 
window  was  so  close  that  they  could 
have  conversed  together  had  they  known 
each  other. 

In  the  court  new  grass  was  grow- 
ing; grimy  shrubbery  had  freshened  into 
green;  a tree  was  already  in  full  leaf. 
Here  and  there  cats  sprawled  on  sun- 
warmed  roofs,  sparrows  chirked  under 
eaves  from  whence  wisps  of  litter  trailed, 
betraying  hidden  nests. 

Below  his  window,  hanging  in  heavy 
twists,  a wistaria  twined,  its  long  bunches 
of  lilac-tinted  blossoms  alive  with  bees. 

His  eyes  followed  the  flight  of  a shabby 
sparrow.  “ If  I were  a bird,”  he  said 
aloud,  “ I’d  not  be  idiot  enough  to  live 
in  a New  York  back  yard.”  And  he 
resumed  his  work,  whistling. 

But  the  languor  of  spring  was  in 
his  veins,  and  he  bent  forward  again, 
sniffing  the  mild  air.  The  witchery  of 
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are  thousands  and  thousands  like  you  in 
the  throng; — some  poor,  some  j^oorer; 
some  good,  some  better;  some  young, 
some  3"ounger;  all  trotting  across  the 
world  on  eager  feet.  Where?  Nobody 
knows.  Why?  Nobody  knows.  Heigho! 
Your  portrait  is  done,  little  neighbor.” 

He  hovered  over  the  delicate  sketch, 
silent  a moment,  under  the  spell  of  his 
own  work.  “ If  you  were  like  this,  a 
man  might  fall  in  love  with  you,”  he 
muttered,  raising  his  eyes. 

The  development  of  ideas  is  always  re- 
markable, particularly  on  a sunny  day  in 
spring  - time.  Sunshine,  blue  sky,  and 
the  perfume  of  the  wistaria  were  too 
much  for  Tennant. 

“ I’m  going  out !”  he  said,  abruptly, 
and  put  on  his  hat.  Then  he  drew  on  his 
gloves,  lighted  a cigarette,  and  glanced 
across  at  his  neighbor. 

“ I wish  you  were  going  too,”  he  said. 

Ilis  neighbor  had  risen  and  was  now 
standing  by  her  window,  hands  clasped 
behind  her,  gazing  dreamily  out  into 
the  sunshine. 

“ Upon  my  word,”  said  Tennant,  “ you 
are  really  as  pretty  as  my  sketch!  Now 
isn’t  that  curious?  I had  no  idea — ” 

A rich  tint  crept  into  his  neighbor’s 
face,  staining  the  white  skin  with  car- 
mine. 

“ The  sun  is  doing  you  good,”  he  said, 
approvingly.  “ You  ought  to  put  on  your 
hat  and  go  out.” 

She  turned,  as  though  she  had  heard 
his  words,  and  picked  up  a big  black  straw 
hat,  placing  it  daintily  upon  her  head. 

“ Well ! — if  — that  — isn’t  — curious !” 
said  Tennant,  astonished,  as  she  swung 
nonchalantly  toward  an  invisible  mirror 
and  passed  a long  gilded  pin  through 
the  crown  of  her  hat. 

It  seems  that  I only  have  to  suggest 
a thing — ” He  hesitated,  watching  her. 

“ Of  course  it  was  coincidence,”  he 
said ; but — suppose  it  wasn’t  ? Suppose 
it  was  telepathy, — thought  transmitted?” 

Ilis  neighbor  was  buttoning  her  gloves. 

I’m  a beast  to  stand  here  staring,”  he 
murmured,  as  she  moved  leisurely  toward 
her  window,  apparently  unconscious  of 
him.  It’s  a sliame,”  he  addcnl,  that 
we  don’t  know  each  other!  I’m  going 
to  the  Park;  I wish  you  wore; — I want 
you  to  go — because  it  would  do  you 
good!  You  must  go!” 


Her  left  glove  was  now  buttoned ; the 
riglit  gave  her  some  difficulty,  which  she 
started  to  overcome  with  a hair-pin. 

‘‘  If  mmital  persuasion  can  do  it,  you 
and  I are  going  to  meet  under  the 
wistaria  arbor  in  the  Park,”  he  said, 
with  emphasis. 

To  concentrate  his  thoughts  he  stood 
rigid,  thinking  as  hard  as  a young  man 
can  think  with  a distractingly  pretty  girl 
fastening  her  glove  opposite;  and  the 
effort  produced  a deep  crease  between 
his  eyebrows. 

“ You — are — going — to — the  — wistaria 
— arbor — in — the  Park!”  he  repeated, 
solemnly. 

She  turned  as  though  she  had  heard, 
and  looked  straight  at  him.  Her  fa(*e 
was  bright  with  color;  never  had  he  seen 
such  fresh  beauty  in  a human  face. 

Her  eyes  wandered  from  him  up- 
ward to  the  serene  blue  sky;  then  she 
stepped  back,  glanced  into  the  mirror, 
touched  her  hair  with  the  tips  of  her 
gloved  fingers,  and  walked  away,  disap-  ’ 
pearing  into  the  gloom  of  the  room. 

An  astonishing  sense  of  loneliness  came 
over  him, — a perfectly  unreasonable  feel- 
ing, because  every  day  for  months  he  had 
seen  her  disappear  from  the  window,  al- 
ways viewing  the  phenomenon  with  dis- 
interested equanimity. 

Now  I don’t  for  a moment  sup- 
pose she’s  going  to  the  wistaria  ar- 
bor.’’ lie  said,  mournfully,  walking  toward 
his  door.  . 

But  all  the  way  down  in  the  elevator 
and  out  on  the  street  he  was  comforting 
himself  with  stories  of  strange  coinci- 
dences; of  how,  sometimes,  walking  alone 
and  thinking  of  a person  he  had  not  seen 
or  thought  of  for  years,  raising  his  eyes 
he  had  met  that  person  face  to  face. 
And  a presentiment  that  he  should  meet 
his  neighbor  under  the  wistaria  arbor 
grew  stronger  and  stronger,  until,  as  he 
turned  into  the  broad  southeastern  en- 
trance to  the  Park,  his  heart  began  beat- 
ing an  uneasy  expectant  tattoo  under  his 
starched  white  waistcoat. 

I’ve  been  smoking  too  many  ciga- 
rettes,” he  muttered.  Things  like  that 
don’t  happen.  It  would  be  too  silly — ” 

And  it  was  rat?  er  silly;  but  she  was 
there.  Ho  saw  her  the  moment  he  enter- 
ed the  wistaria  arbor,  seated  in  a rustic 
recess.  It  may  be  that  she  was  reading 
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tlio  book  she  held  so  unsteadily  in  her 
small  gloved  finders,  hut  the  hook  was 
upside  down.  And  when  liis  footstep 
echoed  on  the  asphalt,  she  raised  a pair  of 
thoroughly  frightened  eyc's. 

His  expression  verged  on  the  idiotic; 
they  w(av  a scared  pair,  and  it  was 
only  when  tlu*  hriglit  tliish  of  guilt 
hooded  lier  face  that  he  recovered  his 
senses  in  a measure  and  took  off  his  hat. 

I — I luuhrt  the  slightest  notion  that 
you  would  come,''  lie  stammer(‘d.  This 
is  the — tlie  most  amazing  example  of  tel- 
epathy T ev(‘r  heard  of!” 

^‘Telepathy?”  she*  repe^ated,  faintly. 

“Telepathy!  Thought  persuasion ! It's 
incredible!  It's — it's  a — it  was  a dread- 
ful thing  to  do.  I don't  know  what 
to  say.” 

“ Is  it  necessary  for  you  to  say  any- 
thing to — mef' 

“ ( ’an  you  ever  pardon  me  ?'^ 

“ I don't  think  I understand,”  she  said, 
slowly.  “ Are  you  asking  jiardon  for 
your  rudeness  in  speaking  to  mef' 

“No.”  he  almost  groan(‘d;  “I'll  do 
that  later.  There  is  sometliing  much 
wofs(‘ — " 

Her  cool  self-possession  unnerved  him. 
(\mi])osure  is  sometimes  th('  culmination 
of  fright;  hut  he  did  not  know  that,  be- 
cause }h‘  did  not  know  the  suhth'r  sex. 
His  fluency  left  him;  all  he  could  rejieat 
was,  “ I'm  sorry  I'm  spi'aking  to  you, — 
hut  there's  something  much  wors(‘.” 

“ I cannot  imagine  anything  worse,” 
she  said. 

“Won't  you  grant  me  a moment  to 
explain  ^"  he  urg(‘d. 

“ H<iw  can  I f'  sh(‘  replied,  calmly. 
“ Ih»w  can  a woman  i)(‘i*mit  a man 
to  speak  witliout  shadow  of  excuse*? 
You  know  ]>(‘rf(‘ctly  wedl  what  conven- 
tion requin's.” 

Hot,  uncomfortable,  he  looked  at  her  so 
appealingly  that  her  eyes  soft(‘ned  a little*. 

“ 1 elon't  sui>])os(*  you  me*an  to  he*  im- 
pertin(*nt  to  me*,''  she  said,  cohlly. 

He  said  that  he*  dieln't  with  so  nuK*h 
fervor  that  some*thing  jM'riloU'^iy  close 
to  a smile*  touched  lier  lips.  He  told 
her  who  he  was,  and  the  information 
ap|»<=ared  to  sur])rise  her,  so  it  is  safe* 
to  a--uine  she*  knew  it  alre*ady.  He 
l»lt‘ade*d  i]i  extenuatie»n  that  the*y  ha<l 
Iweri  n«'ighl)f»r>  for  a ye'ar;  hut  she 
had  not,  a])])are‘ntly,  hee*n  aware  e»f 


this  either;  and  the  snub  completed 
liis  elise*e)mtiture*. 

“ I — I wa>  sr>  anxious  to  know  you,”  he 
saiel,  mise*rahly.  “ That  was  the  begin- 
ning- -'' 

“It  is  a ]H*rfe‘e*tly  liorrid  thing  to  say,” 
she  said,  inelignantly.  “Do  ye)u  suppose, 
hee*ause‘  you  are  a public  character,  you 
are  privilege*d  to  spe*ak  to  anyhexly  ?” 

He  attemple*el  to  say  he  didnh,  hut  she 
went  on:  “ Of  course*  that  is  not  a pallia- 
tion of  your  off<*ne*e.  It  is  -a  dreadful 
conelitie)!!  of  affairs  if  a woman  cannot 
go  out  alone* — ” 

“ Please  elon't  say  that !”  he  crieel. 

“ I must.  It  is  a terrible  comment  on 
modern  social  conelitiejiis,”  slie  repeated, 
shaking  her  pretty  head.  “ A woman 
wlio  pe*rmits  it,  — especially  a woman 
who  is  c»hlige*el  to  support  herself — for 
if  I were  not  i>oor  I should  he  driving 
here  in  my  brougham,  and  you  know 
it ! — oh,  it  is  a hideously  common  thing 
f(»r  a girl  to  elo!''  Opening  her  book, 
she  ai)peareel  to  he  elceidy  interested  in  it. 
Rut  the  hook  was  ui)side  down. 

Glancing  at  him  a moment  later,  she 
was  a])par(*ntly  surprised  to  find  him 
still  standing  beside  l.er.  However,  he 
liad  noted  two  things  in  that  moment  of 
respite:  slie  held  the  hook  upside  down, 
and  on  the  titl(*-pag(*  was  written  a 
signature  that  he  knew:  “ Marlitt.” 

“ Pnder  the  circumstances,'^  she  said, 
coldly,  “do  you  think  it  decent  to  con- 
tinue this  conversation?'’ 

“ Yes,  I do,”  he  said.  “ I’m  a decent 
sort  of  fellow,  or  you  wouhl  have  divined 
the  contrary  long  ago;  and  there  is  a 
humiliating  ex])lanati<>n  that  I owe  you.” 

“ You  owe  me  ev(*ry  explanation,”  she 
said,  “ Imt  I am  g(*nerous  enough  to 
si)are  you  the  liumiliation.” 

“ I know  wliat  you  mean,”  he  admitted. 
“ I hypnotiz<“d  you  into  coming  here,  and 
you  are  awan*  of  it.” 

Pink  to  the  ears  with  resentment  and 
confusion,  she*  sat  u])  very  straight  and 
stared  at  him.  From  a pretty  girl 
defiant,  slu*  h(‘came  an  angry  beauty. 
And  Ik*  (piailed. 

“ Did  you  imagine  that  you  hypnotized 
me?"  she  a^ked,  incredulously. 

“What  was  it,  then?''  he  muttered. 
“ You  did  ev(*rything  I wislK*d  for — ” 

“What  did  you  wisli  for?'’ 

“I  — I thought  you  lu'eded  the  sun. 
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and  as  soon  as  I said  that  you  ought  to 
go  out,  you — you  put  on  that  big  black 
hat.  And  then  I wished  I knew  you — 
I wished  j^ou  would  eoine  here  to  the 
wistaria  arbor,  and — you  came.” 

In  other  words,”  she  said,  disdain- 
fully, “ you  deliberately  planned  to  con- 
trol my  mind  and  induce  me  to  meet  you 
in  a clandestine  and  horrid  manner.” 

“ I never  looked  at  it  in  that  way.  I 
only  knew  I admired  you  a lot,  and — and 
you  were  tremendously  charming — more 
so  than  my ‘sketch — ” 

“ What  sketch  ?” 

— you  see,  I made  a little  sketch,” 
he  admitted — a little  picture  of  you — ” 
Her  silence  scared  him. 

Did  you  mind  ?”  he  ventured. 

Of  course  you  will  send  that  portrait 
to  me  at  once!”  she  said. 

“ Oh  yes,  of  course  I will ; I had  meant 
to  send  it  anyway — ” 

“ That,”  she  observed,  would  have 
been  the  very  height  of  impertinence.” 

Opening  her  book  again,  she  indulged 
him  with  a view  of  the  most  exquisite 
profile  he  had  ever  dreamed  of. 

She  despised  him;  there  seemed  to  be 
no  doubt  about  that.  He  despised  him- 
self ; his  ofFence,  stripped  by  her  of  all  ex- 
tenuation, appeared  to  him  in  its  own 
naked  hideousness;  and  it  appalled  him. 

‘‘  As  a matter  of  fact,”  he  said,  there’s 
nothing  criminal  in  me.  I never  ima- 
gined that  a man  could  appear  to  such 
disadvantage  as  I appear.  I'll  go.  There's 
no  use  in  hoping  for  pardon.  I’ll  go.” 

Studying  her  book,  she  said,  without 
raising  her  eyes,  “ I am  offended — deeijly 
hurt— but— ” 

He  waited  anxiously. 

But  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I am  not 
as  deeply  offended  as  I ought  to  be.” 

“ That  is  very,  very  kind  of  you,”  he 
said,  warmly. 

It  is  very  depraved  of  me,”  she  re- 
torted, turning  a page. 

After  a silence  he  said,  Then  I sup- 
pose I must  go.” 

It  is  possible  she  did  not  hear  him ; 
she  seemed  engrossed,  bending  a little 
closer  over  the  book  on  her  knee,  for  the 
shadows  of  blossom  and  foliage  above 
had  crept  across  the  printed  page. 

All  the  silence  was  in  tremulous  vi- 
bration with  the  hum  of  bees;  the  per- 
fume of  the  flowers  grew  sweeter  as  the 


sun  sank  toward  the  west,  flinging  long 
blue  shadows  over  the  grass  and  asphalt. 

A gray  squirrel  came  hopi)iiig  along, 
tail  twitching,  and  deliberately  climbed 
up  the  s(*at  where  she  was  sitting, 
squatting  beside?  her,  paws  drooping'  in 
dumb  appeal. 

You  dear  little  thing!’'  said  the  girl, 
impulsively.  I wish  I had  a bonbon 
for  you ! Have  you  anything  in  the 
world  to  give  this  half-starved  squirrel, 
^Ir.  Tennant 

“ Nothing  but  a;  cigarette,'’  muttered 
I'ennant.  I’ll  go  out  to  the  gate  if 
you — ” He  hesitated.  “ They  generally 
sell  peanuts  out  there,”  he  added,  vaguely. 

Squirrels  adore  peanuts,”  she  mur- 
mured, caressing  the  squirrel,  who  had 
begun  fearlessly  snooping  into  her  lap. 

Tennant,  enchanted  at  the  tacit  com- 
mission, started  off  at  a pace  that  brought 
him  to  the  gate  and  back  again  be- 
fore he  could  arrange  his  own  disor- 
dered thoughts. 

She  was  reading  when  he  returned,  and 
she  cooled  his  enthusiasm  with  a stare 
of  surprise. 

“The  squirrel?  Oh,  I’m  sure  I don't 
know  where  that  squirrel  has  gone.  Did 
you  really  go  all  the  way  to  the  gate 
for  all  those  peanuts  to  stuff  that  over- 
fed squirrel 

He  looked  at  the  four  paper  bags, 
opened  one  of  them,  and  stirred  the  nuts 
with  his  hand. 

“ What  shall  I do  with  them  ?”  he  asked. 

Then,  and  neither  ever  knew  exactly 
why,  she  began  to  laugh.  The  first  laugh 
was  brief;  an  oppressive  silence  followed, 
— then  she  laughed  again;  and  as  he 
grew  redder  and  redder,  she  laughed  the 
most  deliciously  fresh  i)eal  of  laughter 
he  had  ever  heard. 

“This  is  dreadful!”  she  said.  “I 
should  never  have  come  alone  to  the 
Park!  You  should  never  have  dared  to 
si)eak  to  me.  All  we  need  to  do  now  is 
to  eat  those  peanuts,  and  you  have  all 
th('  material  for  a picture  of  courtship 
below  - stairs ! Oh  dear,  and  the  worst 
part  of  it  all  is  that  I laugh !” 

“ If  you’d  let  me  sit  down,’’  he  said, 
“ I’d  complete  the  picture  and  eat  pea- 
nuts.” 

“ You  dare  not !” 

He  seated  himself,  opened  a paper  bag; 
and  deliberately  cracked  and  ate  a nut. 
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Avenue;  the  west  turned  ^old,  then  pink. 
CIoiuls  of  tiny  moths  eaiiK*  lioveriny: 
among  the  wistaria  blossoms;  and  high 
in  the  sky  the  metallic  noti^  of  a night- 
hawk  rang,  repeating  in  ([uerulous  ca- 
dence the  cries  of  water-fowl  on  the  lake, 
where  mallard  and  widgeon  were  rest- 
lessly preparing  for  an  evening  flight. 

‘‘You  know,”  she  said,  gravely,  “a 
woman  who  oversteps  convention  ahvays 
sutTers;  a man,  never.  I have  done  some- 
thing I never  expected  to  do, — never  sup- 
posed was  in  me  to  do.  And  now,  that  I 
have  gone  so  far,  it  is  yx^rhaps  better  frr 
me  to  go  farther.”  She  looked  at  him 
steadily.  “ Your  studio  is  a perfect 
sounding-board.  You  have  an  astonish- 
ingly frank  habit  of  talking  to  yourself; 
and  every  word  is  perfectly  audible  to  me 
when  my  window  is  raised.  When  you 
chose  to  apostrophize  me  as  a ‘ white- 
faced, dark-eyed  little  thing,’  and  when 
you  remarked  to  yourself  that  there  were 
‘ thousands  like  me  in  New  York,’  I 
was  perfectly  indignant.” 

He  sat  staring  at  her,  utterly  incapable 
of  uttering  a sound. 

“ It  costs  a great  deal  for  me  to  say 
this,”  she  went  on.  “ But  I am  obliged 
to  because  it  is  not  fair  to  let  you  go 
on  communing  aloud  with  yourself, — and 
I cannot  close  my  window  in  warm 
weather.  It  costs  more  than  you  know 
for  me  to  say  this;  for  it  is  an  admission 
that  I heard  you  say  that  you  were  enm- 
ing  to  the  wistaria  arbor — ” 

She  bent  her  crimsoned  face;  the 
silence  of  evening  fell  over  the  arbor. 

“I  don’t  know  why  I came,”  she  said, 
— “ whether  with  a vague  idea  of  giving 
you  the  chance  to  speak,  and  so  seizing 
the  opportunity  to  warn  you  that  your 
soliloquies  were  audible  to  me — whether 
to  tempt  you  to  speak  and  make  it  plain 
to  you  that  I am  not  one  of  the  thousand 
shop-girls  you  have  observed  after  the 
shops  close — ” 

“ Don’t,”  he  said,  hoarsely.  “ I’m 
miserable  enough.” 

“ I don’t  wish  you  to  feel  miserable,” 
she  said.  “ I have  a very  exalted  idea 
of  you.  I — I understand  artists.” 

“ They’re  fools,”  he  said.  “ Say  any- 
thing you  like  before  I go.  I had — hoped 
for — perhaps  for  your  friendship.  But 
a woman  can’t  respect  a fool.” 

He  rose  in  his  humiliation. 
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“ I can  ask  no  privileges,”  he  said, 
“ but  I must  say  <»ne  tiling  before  1 go. 
You  have  a liook  there  whieli  bears  tla* 
signature  of  an  artist  named  Marlitt. 
1 am  very  anxious  for  his  address;  I 
think  I have  important  news  for  him: 
good  news.  That  is  why  I ask  it.” 

The  girl  looked  at  him  quietly: 

“What  news  have  you  for  him?” 

“ I suppose  you  have  a right  to  ask,’' 
he  said,  “ or  you  would  not  ask.  I do 
not  know  ^larlitt.  I liked  his  work.  Mr. 
Calvert  suggested  that  Marlitt  should  re- 
turn to  resum(‘  work — ” 

“ No,”  said  the  girl,  i/ou  suggest- 
ed it.” 

He  was  staggered.  “ Did  you  even  hear 
that !”  he  gaspe<l. 

“ You  were  standing  by  your  window,” 
she  said.  “ Mr.  Tennant,  I think  that 
was  the  real  reason  why  I came  to  the 
wistaria  arbor — to  thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done.  You  see  — you  see,  I 
am  Marlitt.” 

He  sank  down  on  the  seat  opposite. 

“ Everything  has  gone  wrong,”  she  said. 
“ I came  to  thank  you — and  everything 
turned  out  so  differently, — and  I was 
dreadfully  rude  to  you — ” 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

“ Then  i/ov  wrote  me  that  letter,”  he 
said,  slowly.  In  the  silence  of  the  gather- 
ing dusk  the  electric  lamps  snapped 
alight,  flooding  the  arbor  with  silvery 
radiance.  He  said: 

“ If  a man  had  written  me  that  letter  I 
should  have  desired  his  friendship  and 
offered  mine.” 

She  dropped  her  hands  and  looki'd 
at  him.  “ Thank  you  for  speaking  to 
Calvert,”  she  said,  rising  hastily;  “ I have 
been  desperately  in  need  of  work,  ^ly 
pride  is  quite  dead,  you  see; — one  or  the 
other  of  us  had  to  die.” 

She  looked  down  with  a gay  little 
smile.  “ If  it  wouldn’t  spoil  you  I sliould 
tell  you  what  I think  of  you.  Mean- 
while, as  servitude  becomes  man,  you 
may  tie  rny  shoe  for  me, — Marlitt’s 
shoe  that  pinched  you.  . . . Tie  it  tight- 
ly so  that  I shall  not  lose  it  again.  . , . 
Thank  you.” 

As  he  rose,  tludr  eyes  met  once  more; 
and  the  perilous  sweetness  in  hers  fas- 
cinated him. 

She  drew  a deep,  unsteady  breath. 
“Will  you  take  me  home?”  she  asked. 
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(Vcds  ail  ovtai.  The  sides  of  his  wagon 
were  all  doors.  You  ojieiied  one  and  saw 
a cavern  full  of  tinware;  another  dis- 
closed the  closet  for  his  intimate  personal 
belongings — a cap,  bits  of  string,  a water- 
ing, and  a jug  not  intended  for  water; 
also,  if  I may  be  pardoned  for  mention- 
ing it  as  among  any  man’s  personal  be- 
longings, a halter.  There  was  another 
door,  but,  in  two  days  and  more  of  watch- 
ing, I did  not  see  it  opened.  Perhaps  it 
contained  that  wealth  from  which  the 
most  splendid  peddler,  Fisk,  drew  so 
largely  for  display;  maybe  it  was  full  of 
clothes-pins,  the  small  change  of  a ped- 
dler’s operations. 

For  more  than  two  whole  days  I rode 
on  the  peddler’s  cart,  or  close  behind  it 
with  the  artist.  Our  way  began  along 
the  main  street  of  the  village  of  Castle- 
ton,  whose  houses  shut  out  the  mountain 
views,  and  led  us  to  forget  the  wondrous 
natural  beauties  of  this  region  of  delight. 

Once  out  of  the  town,  Lon  Newton 
began  to  swing  himself  down  from  his 
l^erch  and  to  knock  at  wayside  doors. 
As  the  woman  of  each  farm  came  to  his 
call,  he  always  uncovered,  and  asked. 

Anything  for  the  tin-peddler  this  morn- 
ing?” At  the  expected  first  repulse,  he 
enlarged  his  salutation  with:  ‘‘Haven’t 
you  got  any  rags,  iron,  lead,  copper, 
pewter,  brass,  zinc, — any  kinds  of  old 
metal,  hides,  pelts,  skins,  furs,  or  bees- 
wax ? Ilain’t  there  anything  ye  can  trade 
with  the  tin-peddler  this  morning?” 

“We  used  ter  ask  for  caraway  er  mus- 
tard seeds  er  feathers,”  he  said  to  me  at 
one  time,  as  he  swung  himself  up  by  my 
side,  “ but  them  days  are  gone.” 

“ Please  keep  all  you  git  till  Newton 
comes  ’round  again,”  he  would  call  over 
liis  shoulder  to  the  farmer’s  wife,  as  she 
still  stood  looking  at  the  strange  spec- 
tacle of  a tin-peddler  with  a city  man  by 
his  side  and  another  in  his  wake. 

“ Do  you  always  say  that  when  you  are 
turned  away  empty-handed?”  I inquired. 

“ ’T  depends,”  Newton  answered.  “ If 
I know  ’em  right  well,  I sometimes  joke 
with  ’em;  same  as  if  you  said,  what  that 
woman  did,  ‘I  hain’t  got  nuthin’  to  sell, 
an’  the  re  ain’t  no  use  standin’  talkin’.’ — 
I would  up  an’  say,  ‘ No,’  says  I,  ‘ but 
you’ve  got  something  I never  had  and 
don’t  want,  and  yet  wouldn’t  git  red  of  if 
1 had  it,  an’  that’s  a bald  head.’  I have  to 
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keep  my  wits  sharp,  but  I must  know  how 
and  when  to  use  ’em.  I can  be  witty,  but  1 
generally  daresn’t  say  anything  mean.” 

“ My  head  is  the  very  best  I have,  and 
you  shouldn’t  abuse  it,”  I answered, 
pretending  to  take  offence  at  his  joke. 

“Judas  Priest!”  the  peddler  exclaim- 
ed, “look  at  my  head.  You’re  dealin’ 
with  a red-headed  peddler.  The  troubles, 
trials,  an’  tribberlashins  of  this  life  has 
brought  me  these  red  hairs.” 

“ And  sitting  in  overheated  churches 
has  made  my  friend  bald,”  the  artist 
chimed  in. 

This  little  encounter  of  pleasantries 
was  so  much  to  the  peddler’s  taste  that 
his  eye  kindled,  and  throwing  off  his 
dusty  brown  overcoat,  he  rose,  and  stand- 
ing on  top  of  his  cart,  yelled  a snatch  of 
song  at  the  countryside: 

‘‘  ’^Oii  git  the  axe  and  Fll  git  the  saw. 

An*  we'll  chop  the  ne<*k  of  our  mother- 
in-law." 

“ Peddlin’s  a great  business,”  he  re- 
marked, as  he  came  back  to  his  seat. 
“ The  secret  of  it  is  that  you  must  do 
a trade,  even  if  it  hurts  your  principles, 
when  there’s  a possible  chance.  I re- 
member how  I once  managed  with  an  old 
fellow  who  wouldn’t  hev  nothin’  to  do 
with  me.  He  was  so  confident  and  sure 
he  warn’t  goin’  to  trade  that  I made  up 
my  mind  he’d  got  to.  ‘ I’ve  got  wooden 
nutmegs,  pocket-sawmills,’  says  I,  ‘ an’ 
horn  gun-flints,  basswood  hams,  tin  bung- 
holes,  calico  hog  - troughs,  white  - oak 
cheeses,  an’  various  other  articles  too 
numerous  to  mention,  includin’  of  cast- 
iron  rat-holes — and  if  any  o’  them  ain’t 
big  enough  to  answer.  I’ll  knock  the  bot- 
tom out  of  a fryin’-pan,  an’  that  ’ll  let 
any  rat  through  that  you’ve  got,  I guess. 
Whoop !’  says  I,  ‘ I’m  f’om  ’way  in  the 
mountings  of  Hepzidam,  where  the  lion 
roreth  an’  the  whangdoodle  mourneth  fer 
her  first-born.’  The  old  man  just  looked 
on  an’  shuk  his  head.  ‘ I’ll  take  pewter, 
coi)per,  zinc,  iron,  rags — anything,’  says 
I,  ‘ exceptin’  money  an’  old  maids.’  But 
the  old  man  on’y  shuk  his  head. 

“ I just  simply  had  ter  start  a trade. 
I saw  a pair  of  old  boots,  an’  I said  them 
was  just  what  I wanted.  ‘What?’  he 
says,  ‘ d’ye  buy  old  boots  ?’  an’  I said  them 
was  my  partickler  specialty.  ‘ How  much 
d’ye  give?’  he  asks,  an’  I says,  ‘Half  a 
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cent  a pound,  ’s  long  as  half-cents  is 
coined,’  says  L He  didn’t  take  no  heed 
of  my  mean  in’,  but  begin  to  rummage 
’round  and  git  out  three  or  four  pair. 
They  warn’t  no  good  to  Newton,  but  I 
was  startin’  a trade.  ‘ Now,  hain’t  yer 
got  some  rags?’  I says.  Them  was  what 
I asked  fer  first,  an’  the  old  miser  said 
he  didn’t  hev  none;  but  now,  stirred  up 
by  the  chanst  of  gittin’  something  fer  his 
old  boots,  he  brought  out  seventeen  pound 
of  rags,  an’  we  done  a brisk  bit  o’  tradin’ 
fer  tinware.  I left  the  old  boots  set- 
tin’  beside  the  gate  when  I druv  away. 
‘ Them  ’ll  come  in  handy  to  start  another 
trade  on,  next  time  I come,’  I says.” 

As  our  little  procession  turned  a comer 
in  the  road  we  came  upon  a bright  vign- 
ette of  brisk  American  farm  life.  On 
the  one  side  of  the  road  stood  an  ample 
farm-house,  smartly  painted  white  and 
green,  with  a broad  porch  extending  into 
a tidily  plotted  garden  of  rich  lawn, 
edged  along  the  house-line  with  a fringe 
of  ferns,  and  set  with  beds  of  rhododen- 
drons, and  smaller  ones  of  red  geraniums. 
The  woman  of  the  house  had  peered  out 
of  a summer  door  of  wire  netting  devised 
to  keep  the  flies  out,  and  seeing  well- 
dressed  strangers  with  the  peddler,  had 
hurried  into  her  parlor  — or  ‘‘  settin’- 
room,”  as  she  would  say — and  thrown  up 
the  window-shades  to  display  the  curtains 
of  Nottingham  lace  behind  them.  Every- 
where, as  the  days  went  by,  I saw  this 
little  exhibition  of  vanity  and  pride  re- 
peated, wherever  there  dwelt  a prosperous 
farmer  with  an  ambitious  wife.  Across 
the  road  stood  the  barns  and  sheds,  and 
out  of  one  great  bam-doorway  protruded 
a horse-power  treadmill,  in  which  two 
large  bay  horses  walked  clatter ingly — 
steadily  forward,  yet  never  advancing  an 
inch.  Their  work  turned  a saw  which 
was  cutting  the  winter’s  wood.  Their 
naked  bodies  and  bare  heads  above  their 
prisonish  clatterbox  looked  queer  and  a 
trifle  pitiful.  We  gathered  a few  rags 
and  parted  with  a couple  of  dozen  of 
clothes-pins  at  that  house,  and  I fancied 
that  even  this  small  trade  was  effected 
rather  to  see  what  manner  of  folk  had 
taken  to  travelling  with  the  peddler  than 
for  the  need  of  the  pins. 

Mornin’,  Lon,”  a farm-hand  shouted, 
as  our  cart  creaked  lazily  out  into  the 
open  country. 
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Whoa — up!”  said  the  peddler,  reining 
in  his  horse.  See  here,  Tom  Crane ; 
ray  name  is  Marcus  A.  Newton,  and  not 
‘ Lon.’  My  ’nitials  is  M.  A.  N.,  ’ranged 
that  way  so  as  to  spell  just  what  I am — a 
MAN.  I’m  related  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who  taught  the  hull  world  the  law  of 
gravitashin  from  seein’  an  apple  fall 
off  ’m  a tree.  Now,  you’ll  know  how  to 
address  me  after  this.” 

Nearly  every  one  knew  the  peddler, 
and  shouted  to  him.  His  replies  reflected 
his  knowledge  of  each  person  who  saluted 
him,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  women- 
kind,  to  all  of  whom  he  was  respectful, 
and  sometimes  gallant. 

Once,  a shrewish  old  woman  wearing  a 
Quaker  sunbonnet  came  out  of  a house 
that  had  seen  better  days,  but  had  all 
but  forgotten  them. 

Good-mornin’,  ma’am,”  said  the  ped- 
dler. Got  anything  fer  Newton  this 
mornin’?  Oh,  you  must  have  some  rags 
or  some  rubber.” 

Le’s  see  what  yew  got,”  she  answered. 
Her  thin,  cutting  voice  went  well  with 
her  hard  face  and  its  sharp  nose  and 
small,  keen  eyes. 

‘‘  Here’s  nice  cake-stamps,”  said  the 
peddler ; and  here’s — ” 

I’ve  got  plenty  o’  them  trinkets — a 
hull  houseful  on  ’em.  Oh  yes,  that  there 
pan’s  good  enough  if  you  got  any  need 
fer  it,  but  I hain’t.  Bluin’ — wonderful 
bluin’,  I don’t  doubt;  jest  set  it  aout  in 
the  kitchin  on  wash-days  an’  yer  week’s 
wash  is  done  withaout  layin’  a hand 
to  it,  I guess.  Well,  I’ve  got  bluin’ 
enough  to  blue  tre-a-shin;  besides,  I’m 
too  blue  myself.” 

Well,  any  one  kin  see  you  ain’t 
green,”  said  Newton. 

“You  bet  I hain’t.  Say!  that  there 
mess  o’  cake-stamps  is  all  rusty.” 

“That’s  nothin’,  ma’am;  all  you  hev 
to  do  is  to  polish  tin  with  newspaper  and 
the  rust  ’ll  all  come  off.” 

“ I don’t  want  ’em  so  fancy.” 

“ Well,  there,  then ; there’s  a plain 
one.  I’ll  let  that  go  for  five  cents  and 
take  it  out  in  rags.  There  ain’t  many 
got  the  sense  that  you’ve  got.  Most  folks 
must  have  everything  fancy,  an’  pay  a 
high  price  fer  what  don’t  do  no  more 
work  than  if  it  was  plain.  I’ve  tried 
to  sell  that  there  ever  sencc  I begun  ped- 
dlin’. It’s  like  my  asthma — I’d  be  dread- 
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ful  lonely  without  it,  yit  1^11  part  with  it 
to  you.” 

Oh,  youVe  a re^lar  tin-peddler,  hain’t 
yer?  I guess  I don*t  want  nuthin^  to- 
day.” 

As  he  climbed  to  my  side,  Newton  said : 
“ She  didn’t  mean  to  buy.  I can  tell 
right  off.  She  only  come  out  to  sharpen 
her  tongue,  an’  I kep’  her  at  it  for  you 
to  hear  what  Newton  goes  through  every 
day  of  his  life,  exceptin’  when  he  takes 
a few  days  off  up  on  the  farm  he’s  bought 
himself,  in  company  with  the  best  woman 
God  has  put  in  Vermont.” 

When  the  artist  man  asked  Newton 
to  pose  for  his  portrait  we  had  the  most 
fun  that  was  yielded  by  any  part  of  our 
trip.  It  was  a rainy  day,  and  an  out-of- 
door  sketch  was  impossible.  The  peddler 
drove  into  the  barn-yard  of  Farmer  Ray, 
off  the  Middletown  road,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  have  his  picture  taken  on  the 
farmer’s  front  porch.  The  result  was  a 
prettier  picture  for  my  eyes  than  the  one 
the  artist  made  of  Newton.  The  house 
was  a characteristic  country  home  back- 
ing a garden  which  ran  to  the  roadway, 
without  fence  or  hindrance  of  any  sort. 
Four  large  trees  shaded  it,  a row  of 
young  firs  fringed  a part  of  one  side, 
and  there  was  a flower-bed  and  a ham- 
mock for  its  other  ornaments.  The  high- 
way in  front  was  ceaselessly  busy,  and 
so  close  to  the  house  that  as  the  teams 
rolled  by,  their  passengers  were,  in  the 
moment  of  passing,  almost  a part  of  our 
little  company. 

The  manner  in  which  Newton  effected 
an  arrangement  to  use  the  farmer’s  porch 
and  at  the  same  time  make  a commercial 
profit  was  very  characteristic.  He  had 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  rags  on 
his  cart,  but  he  went  to  the  door  with  an 
empty  sack  and  said  to  the  housewife: 

‘‘  Mrs.  Ray,  the  artist  who  is  with  me 
w’ants  to  sketch  me  with  a few  rags  in 
my  sack,  and  I haven’t  got  any.  Give 
me  some  to  help  me  out,  and  I’ll  treat 
you  right  when  you  pick  out  what  you 
want.  Now  then,  run  and  gather  up 
the  lead,  pewter,  rags,  and  all  the  old 
things  you  got.  Get  all  your  old  rags 
out  of  the  house,  now  you’ve  got  a 
chance,  so’s  you  won’t  catch  the  small- 
pox from  ’em.” 

The  painter  fell  to  work  precipitately; 
the  housewife  stood  in  the  door,  with  her 


youngest  child  pressing  hard  against  her 
skirt,  and  peering  shyly  out  from  behind 
one  of  its  folds.  The  first-born,  a col- 
lege student,  leaned  back  in  a chair,  and 
looked  on  with  such  an  affectation  of 
familiarity  with  artists  and  the  ways  of 
the  great  world  as  became  a masterful 
chap  who  is  succeeding  well  in  college. 
Two  city  boarders  in  careful  attire  held 
aloof  at  the  end  of  the  porch,  and  spoke 
of  the  excellence  of  the  portraits  done  by 
Mr.  J.  G.  Brown,  and  of  the  cleverness 
of  one  of  the  illustrators  of  the  moment 
who  has  drawn  the  same  young  man  and 
woman  for  a living  for  the  past  twelve 
or  fifteen  years.  Poor  Newton,  as  un- 
used to  restraint  and  duress  as  any  bird 
in  a grove,  was  taken  by  the  artist  and 
put  up  against  the  house  fropt  as  chil- 
dren stand  a paper  soldier  where  they 
want  it.  That  it  was  a trying  experience 
for  him  he  plainly  showed,  but  without 
voicing  his  misery  except  in  jocular 
ways.  To  me  he  said  privately,  when  it 
was  all  over  and  he  found  his  mind  and 
body  still  sound: 

“Judas  Priest!  I know  what  hard 
work  is  now.  I’d  rather  dig  ditch  than 
stand  for  another  portrait.” 

Here  are  a few  bits  of  the  conversation 
between  the  artist  man  and  his  subject, 
— “ taken  on  the  spot,”  as  the  picture- 
papers  used  to  say: 

Newton:  “I  hear  a team  a-comin’; 
kin  I squint  at  it?” 

Artist:  “No,  no;  stand  still.” 

Newton:  “I’m  ’customed  to  people 
sayin’  ^ please  ’ to  me.” 

Artist : “ I beg  your  pardon ; it  is  a 
habit  of  mine  to  speak  carelessly  when 
I’m  thinking  only  of  my  work.” 

Newton : “ Ought  to  break  yourself  of 
it.  Some  folks  get  to  toeing  in  just 
from  habit.” 

The  Housewife : “ While  you’re  busy, 
Newton,  I’ll  run  out  and  get  me  a broom 
off ’m  your  wagon.” 

Newton  (speaking  out  of  the  side  of 
his  mouth,  as  if  he  dare  not  turn  his 
head) : “ Take  the  one  on  the  right.  I 
always  put  the  best  outside,  like  you  folks 
when  you’re  packing  apples  for  market.” 

Housewife : “ I ain’t  particular;  first 
one  I come  to  ’ll  do,  I guess.” 

Newton : “ Then  take  the  one  on  the 
left,  an’  I won’t  hev  no  hard  work 
to  get  red  of  it.” 
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There  is  no  better  way  to  see  a 
country  or  to  study  its  people  than  in 
company  with  a peddler,  either  of  tin- 
ware, knickknaeks,  or  books — one  who 
interests  the  women  and  is  taken 
into  their  homes.  Now  we  would  pass 
through  a stately  village,  like  West 
Poultney,  for  instance,  where  city  board- 
ers in  summer  bring  and  spread  a finer, 
higher  tone  than  is  possessed  by  com- 
munities which  live  too  much  by  them- 
selves. In  such  a place  we  would  do 
little  or  no  trading,  but  would  exhibit 
ourselves  like  showmen,  and  amuse  the 
people  by  getting  oif  our  lingo,”  as  New- 
ton called  his  seductive  recitals  of  his 
wares.  However,  we  saw  the  people,  and 
as  they  seldom  replied  to  our  sallies  of 
wit,  we  came  away  pleased  if  none  the 
richer.  But  beyond  such  a village, — 
which  w'as,  after  all,  merely  a dot  in  our 
long  day’s  marches, — when  we  were  out 
among  the  simpler  country  people,  we 
reaped  experiences  agreeable  to  all  of  us 
and  profitable  in  the  peddler’s  way  of 
business.  It  was  fine  to  have  the  entree 
of  so  many  homes,  and  to  feel  the  wel- 
come which  is  free  to  almost  any  one  where 
visitors  are  few  and  strangers  are  unstudi- 
able  objects  that  flit  by  along  the  roads. 

On  the  porch  of  such  a house  a farm- 
hand entertained  us  with  a country  dance 
that  was  almost  as  extraordinary  as  a 
Russian  peasant  dance.  Here  the  artist 
drew  another  sketch  of  Newton,  and  I 
again  sat  by,  note-book  in  hand.  This 
was  what  I took  down  of  the  talk  be- 
tween the  two  on  this  occasion : 

Artist : ‘‘  Please  look  down  at  the 
scales.” 

Newton : I always  do  look  down  when 
I trade — as  if  I was  getting  beat.  Will 
this  position  suit  you?” 

Artist:  Yes.” 

Newton  : Don’t  say  ‘ yes  ’ to  me.  The 
wnj^  to  speak  to  a gentleman  is  to  say. 
^Yes,  sir.’  The  first  of  the  Newtons  had 
the  ‘ Sir  ’ in  front  of  his  name,  and  was 
called  ‘ Sir  Isaac.’  Therefore  I am  en- 
titled to  be  addressed  as  ‘sir’  as  much 
as  any  man.” 

Artist:  “ All  right,  old  man.  I’ll  remem- 
ber that.” 

Newton:  “Judas  Priest!  Don’t  never 


call  me  ‘ old  man  ’ — that's  a thing  I could 
never  stand.” 

Artist : “ It’s  a phrase  I use  only  when 
I like  a person.” 

Newton:  “Then  I’d  ruther  you  didn’t 
like  me  and  treated  me  with  respect, 
l^et  me  look  at  the  sketch,  ’s  fur  ’s 
it’s  gone.” 

Artist:  “Not  yet;  wait  until  it  is  more 
nearly  finished.” 

Newton:  “Gosh!  You  bet  I’m  goin’ 
to  see  it.  You  kin  work  a horse  in  a 
treadmill  without  his  knowing  what  he’s 
at,  but  a man’s  entitled  to  know  what 
he’s  a-doin’  once  in  a while.”  (He  looks 
at  the  sketch.) 

Artist:  “Do  you  like  it?” 

Newton:  “Yes,  darned  if  I don’t. 
You’ve  made  a good-lookin’  picture  of  a 
good-lookin’  man;  ’t  least  so  it  seems  to 
Newton.  Newton  hain’t  fond  of  art, 
though,  and  he  won’t  never  like  art  till 
he  can’t  get  any  of  nature.” 

It  was  when  we  came  to  the  ancient 
village  of  Middletown  that  we  made  our 
adieux  to  the  King  of  the  Yankee  Ped- 
dlers. 

lie  was  starting  a trade  with  a farm- 
er’s wife  at  the  moment. 

“ Good-morning,  ma’am,”  he  was  say- 
ing. “ Would  you  like  to  trade  with  the 
tin-peddler  to-day?  Do  you  wish  for  any- 
thing in  the  line  of  tinware,  glassware, 
mats,  brooms,  wash-boards,  wash-tubs, 
clothes-baskets,  clothes-pins,  rolling-pins, 
matches,  lamp  - chimblys,  burners  and 
wicks,  chopping  - trays  and  chopping- 
knives,  bread-toasters,  gem-irons,  paddy- 
pans,  sadirons,  and  kittles  and  pots?” 

“ Well,  good-by,  Newton,”  we  called 
from  our  wagon ; “ we  must  be  going.” 

“ Good-by,  gentlemen,”  he  called  back, 
“ and  good  luck  to  you  while  you  live 
and  afterwards.” 

“ Say !”  he  shouted,  when  we  were  far- 
ther apart,  “ I wisht  you  was  K.-P.’s, 
that’s  all.  You’re  good  enough  to  be, 
anyhow.” 

From  this  we  gathered  tliat  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Knights  of 
Pythias;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  we 
here  extend  our  hearty  congratulations 
to  his  fellow-“  knights,”  for  they  may 
be  proud  of  him. 
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Yes,  ^m,  I’m  his  sister.  We  are 
both  his  sisters,  sister  aiul  me. 
Brother  said  you’d  be  cornin’  in 
to  see  what  new  old  books  he’d  been 
a’(‘ttin’.  He  said: 

^‘^Miss  Gray  will  he  coinin’  in,  and 
sho’ll  go  right  around  the  store  and  pick 
out  everything  we’ve  got  new.  She  knows 
the  stock  almost  as  w(dl  as  I do.’ 

“ He  said  you  and  one  other  lady, — 
the  lady  that  we  know,  sister  and  me, — 
was  the  only  regular  lady  customers  he 
had.  He  says  women  don’t  generally 
buy  old  books,  only  old  furniture,  and 
the  like  of  that. 

“ Sister  and  me  was  speakin’  about  the 
second-hand  store  across  the  road,  where 
such  awful  old  things  sets  out  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  oldest  things!  and  the 
brokenest!  My!  I wouldn’t  take  them 
as  a gift!  and  carriages  keeps  coinin’ 
tliere  all  the  time;  and  the  dressiest 
ladies!  When  we  talked  about  it,  bro- 
ther says,  says  he,  ‘ They  don’t  call  them 
second-hand;  they  call  them  Antiques P 
Brother  says  a second  - hand  hooTc 
store  is  respectable,  but  he  never  had  no 
respect  for  other  kinds  of  old  things  to 
sell.  He  says  women  seem  to  think  any 
old  thing  is  better  than  new,  exceptin’ 
hooks!  They  always  buy  new  books,  he 
says.  Then  Gratis  Ann  she  spoke  up  and 
said,  ^ Why,  brother,  maybe  they  think 
they’re  cleaner  to  hold  and  brother  said, 
‘ Well,  T should  think  new  bedsteads  was 
cleaner  to  sleep  on!’ 

Brother  is  real  tetchy  about  old 
hooks:  he  says  they  are  cheap,  but  that 
i<n’t  because  they  ain’t  val’able. 

“That  book?  He  didn’t  put  no  price 
on  it.  He  said  he  wanted  to  show  it  to 
Mr.  Mapes. 

“ Oh,  yes,  ’m,  he  comes  ’most  every  day, 
('venin’  or  mornin’,  when’s  the  time  bro- 
tlier’s  sure  to  be  in.  I saw  brother  show- 
iiT  him  the  old  family  Bible  one  day, 
that  we  brought  from  Cairo — that  one  the 
cat's  lyin’  on.  H(‘  looked  at  all  the  front 


pages,  and  read  out  how  it  was  printed 
in  England  in  1590,  and  he  read  who 
[trinted  it;  and  then  brother  showed  him 
tlie  family  record,  and  how  it  had  all  the 
births  and  marriages  and  deaths  in  it 
regular,  clear  back  to  father’s  great- 
grandfather, — William  Brewster  — him 
they  called  Elder  Brewster.  Seems  as  if 
they  thought  a sight  of  bein’  elders  in 
those  days!  Father  was  an  elder  in  the 
church  in  Cairo  for  twenty  years,  and 
nobody  never  seemed  to  think  nothin’ 
of  that ! 

“ Mr.  stapes,  he  looked  and  looked  at 
that  Bible,  and  finally  he  said, 

“ ‘ I s’pose  you  don’t  want  to  part  with 
it,  Brewster?’ 

“ Brother  he  colored  up — he  reely  did; 
and  he  said,  ‘ I’ve  neither  son  nor  bro- 
ther, Mr.  Mapes,  and  I think  of  leavin’ 
it  to  the  Historical  Society.’  And  Mr. 
Mapes  said,  very  hearty,  ‘That’s  right! 
that's  the  thing  to  do,  I’m  sure.’” 

I took  the  old  book  I coveted  in  my 
lap.  It  was  a hundred-year-old  copy  of 
Plutarch’s  Lives,  and  I suspected  ^tr. 
Brewster  of  planning  to  keep  it  for 
Mr.  stapes. 

The  little  old  lady  cleared  another 
chair,  and  settled  down  on  the  front  of 
it  like  a bird. 

“ Yes,  ’m,”  she  answered  to  my  q\ies- 
tioning,  “from  Cairo;  we’ve  been  here 
since  July.  After  mother  died,  brother 
couldn't  feel  easy  about  us.  He  said 
he’d  thought  it  over,  and  there  wa’n't 
any  way  but  for  us  to  let  the  farm  and 
come  to  live  in  the  city. 

“ The  cat  ? Oh,  yes,  ’m,  \ve  brought 
him;  and  since  he  come  he  won’t  lio  no- 
wheres  but  on  the  Bible, — seems  as  if 
he  knows  that.  I made  him  a little  fea- 
ther pillow  and  two  checked  gingham 
cases,  and  we  w^ash  them  regular,  just 
like  our  own. 

“ Lonesome  ? I don’t  know  as  I can 
say  lonesome — and  y('t  sister  and  me, — 
we  do  often  say  we  miss  the  teams  drivin’ 
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by  to  Ci^tskill.  Of  course  tbore^s  plenty 
6 f teams  in  the  road  liore,  but  we  don't 
know  the  horse?  nor  the  drivers. 

‘‘  Yes,  ^in,  \ve  dn  find  it  a little  con- 
fined. Brother  told  ris  we  should.  He 
said  we  sliouldn't  have  no  twm  to  speak 
of;  just  one,  and  a picco  bf  a cellar,  and 
we  should  have  to  reely  live  all  in  one 
room,  but  we’ve  been  used  to  that,— all 
but  the  sleepin’.  Brother  sleeps  under 
ihe  counter  in  the  store.  l>ut  we  try  to 
nuike  it  com  fort  aide  with  lots  of  pillow-s, 
lie  kept  yvTitiif  that  we‘d  better  sell 
off  our  things,  and  give*  away  wimt  w'O 
couldn’t  sell.  The  neighbors  was  glad 
enough  to  get  what  we  liad,  for  next  to 
nothing;  and  finally  there  wasn’t  a thing 
h'ft  but  tbe  kitchen  stove,  and  the  high- 
T>Ost  bedstead  and  grandmothers  high- 
back  sick-ch.iir.  Them  two  piwts  cum  all 
the  way  from  ^la ssachusetts,— and  they 
wd'^  handsome.  The  hedposts  was  eurlcHl 
maple,  all  cut  into  roses  and  rings  and 
b'avcs  all  the  way  up,  and  the  wood  was 
like  little  row*?  of  yellow  satin  and  brown 
satin  side  by  side*  I remember  sayin’ 
Jo  motber  mice  when  1 was  little  that 
T wanted  to  seti*  a ourlod-maple  tree^  and 
she  said, 

; ‘‘  ‘ Hracious.  child ! you  tvouldn^t  know 
it  from  any  o tiler  tree  to  look  at  itj  it’s 
a maple-tree,  only  some  has  curly  wood, 
just  as  some  children  has  curly  hair.’ 

Well,  the  bedstead  and  tho  chair 
fituch,  and  we.  didn't  want  to  give  ’em 
aw«^y,  on  account  of  mother’s  setlin’  such 
a store  by  them,— it  seemed  like  cheapen- 
ing them.  Father  he's  always  set  in  that 
chair  every  evenin’  till  the  day  before 
he  ditMl.  and  somehow  it  wont  hard  that 
we  couldn't  keep  them,  and  tliat  noliody 
else  had jvt  no  value  for  them.  Finally, 
Mis'  Berkins  offered  five  ilollars  for  both 
<»f  ’em,  and  that  broke  sister  all  up.  She 
just  shook  her  head,  and  after  Mis’  Per- 
kinswas  gone  she  said  she’d  rather  saw 
them  curled  - maple-  t»osts  up  and  huni 
Ym.  The  idee  yr-eme<l  to  take  hold  of  her 
about  Perkins  throwin’  contempt 

on  grondnujiher's  things.  She  said  they 
was  the  only  things  that  showed  the 
family  lind  lavn  forehanded;  and  she 
wtuildn’t  say  another  word  all  the  eyenin’- 
^She  got  up  and  went  to  the  wimknv  twen^ 
ty  times  in  tlie  night,  and  kep’  sayia’, 
•What  nils  you.  Gratis  Ann t’  and  she 
iiever -said  a word. 


^‘The  rAMii.V  Record  clear 
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tlu‘  morn  in*  sbo  wns  up  awful 
early,  aurl  first  I knew  sheM  Uie  bod- 
key  and  was  unserewin*  the  liij^di-poster. 
I licard  the  i^erews  }i-scTO(vhin\  and  I 
was  into  iny  elo'cs  in  loss,  than  no  time, 
and  wont  into  fathers  room,  and  says  I, 
Ml  rat  is  Ann  Browsier,  what  arr  you 
doinM*  an<l  she  says,  us  mild  as  milk, 
* I in  takin* down  tiu*  bedstead/ 

''  I f 1 laid  n't  V kiT(»wed  '^  isfer.  I should 
•a^  thouedit  shoM  «ot  t;v«  r her  hut 

\vla*n  [ .S(‘e  iier  lips  eh»se  sliut,  ami  lua" 
\;oiee  soft,  I reorignized  her  feelin’s, 
8lie  Hxed  two  chairs,  and  laid  mie  of 
them  aeross,  ami  gin  the  meat-saw,rr^wo 
hadn't  iujy  rear  wood-saw,— rand  she  jest 
hegfui  to  work  o)i  tlicv  leg'  end  of  that 
post,  and  I stiddiel  it, 

“ I was  kinder  .scari‘fl  at  tlie  wa^v  sister 
lookrd,  and  I ‘Udrdt  kmw  what  to  do,  so 
I went  and  fried  harn  and  eggs  and  po- 
tatoes  and  made,  tea ; and  all  the  tone 
1 heard  sis^ter  Buwin^  away,  and  then 
•'toppiid  a mimito,  and  tlieri  FawiivVagain, 
ami  iirndly  ] called  her  to  breakfast. 
S!\e  set  dowiVand  Ix'gun  to  p<nir  the  tea, 
tlie  j)fc*rs}>iration  riinniiv*  down  her  lorn- 
plivs,  and  her  hands  tremblin',  and  she 
couldn't  eat  a imnitbfiil;  hut  she.  tlnink 
her  tea  and  sat  still,  and  IMoses  rulibeel 
hissidf  hack  and  forth  against  her  legs; 
anti  tinally  she  picked  him  up  and  went 
and  set  down  by  the  wilder,  srnootliiir 
him,  and  sudilenly  she  burst  out  cryin’, 
nut  iomk  anti  shook  and  .shorik,  and  rooked 
hack  and  bvr'ani,  hiiggifv  the  eat.  Afoses 
he  was  seared,  and  I run  atul  made  her 
some  entnip  tea,  and  it  wasirt  hut  a niin- 
uf IV before  1 was  holtlin^  a bowlful  to  her 
month,  clear  and  hot,  with  a little  sugnir 
in  it,  and  1 says^  * Now,  y<m  jest  drink 
this.  Oratis  Ann/  and  I made  her  lie 
On  tin*  lounge,  iHid  I got  a elean  hand- 
ki  reheff  and  wet  it  with  camphor  ami 
:v|)read  it  over  her  face,  and  iiathcd  her 
hi  ad  Mj lid  giv’  her  the  bottle  to  :?mcll, 
and  then  I let  down  the  curtains  ami 
wfMit  out. 

“I  knoWed  slic  hadn't  slept  n wnnk 
hardly  all  night,  for  sister  is  very  high- 
strung  ; she  don't  say  much,  hut 
After  I left  her  T went  inter  father's 
room,  and  there  was  tlve  post  sawed  *most 
half  in  two.  Amu  see,  tlic  old  ma])le  was 
•SO  hard  sifter  couldn't  make  much  head- 
way with  jt.  and  I s'pom  that  kinder 
made  her  feel  that  ov<H;Ythnig  was  agin’ 


I TfjoifauT  I’D  Sir  ir  vou.  had  anything 
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her.  I took  that  leg  as  softly  as  I could 
and  carried  it  out  and  laid  it  down  on 
the  grass  in  front  of  the  house,  and  then 
I went  back  and  took  the  others  and  laid 
them  along  with  it.  I didn’t  care  what 
became  of  it!  Then  I set  back  the  chairs 
and  brushed  up  the  sawdust  and  washed 
the  dishes  and  set  down  by  the  winder. 

“ I declare  I hadn’t  set  there  more’n 
ten  minutes  before  I saw  a light  wagon 
cornin’  along  with  a woman  and  some 
children  in  it  and  a driver.  They 
stopped  in  front  of  the  house,  and  the 
woman  got  out  and  cum  along  up  to  the 
door.  When  she  cum  to  where  the  bed- 
stead was  layin’,  she  stopped  and  looked 
at  it,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
length  of  the  i)osts;  and  when  she  see 
that  one  that  was  sawed  she  tried  to 
turn  it  over,  but  it  wasn’t  easy;  then 
she  cum  along  to  the  door  and  knocked, 
and  I opened,  and  she  said : 

“ ‘ Good-morning,  Miss  Brewster.  T 
heard  you  were  breaking  up  house- 
keeping, and  I thought  I would  come 
and  see  if  you  had  anything  I wanted 
to  buy.’ 

“ I see  she  had  her  eye  on  grand- 
mother’s big  chair  while  she  was  talkin’, 
and  I set  her  in  it,  and  told  her  we  had 
sold  most  everything  except  the  big  chair 
and  the  high-poster;  and  she  asked  if  we 
hadn’t  no  brass  candlesticks  and  no  and- 
irons, and  I told  her  we  was  goin’  to  New 
York  to  live,  and  we’d  take  the  brass 
candlesticks  with  us.  I told  her  we’d 
sold  the  andirons  a year  ago  to  some  peo- 
ple who  had  been  build  in’  log  cabins  over 
to  a new  place  called  Onteora,  where  it 
seemed  they  wanted  to  go  back  to  early 
settlers’  ways,  and  then  she  asked  if  we 
hadn’t  no  brass  kittle.  I was  reely  struck 
with  that,  for  nobody  preserves  in  brass 
kittles  nowadays,  on  account  of  verdigris. 
I told  her  that,  and  that  our’n  had  been 
laid  up  on  the  top  shelf  for  many  a day, 
for  sister  said  that  if  it  wasn’t  whole- 
some for  us,  it  wasn’t  wholesome  to  keep 
chicken-feed  in,  as  many  duz.  She  laffed, 
and  said  she  wanted  it  to  put  plants  in; 
and  I got  it  down,  and  sold  it  to  her  for 
two  dollars.  It  was  a eighteen-gallon 
kittle,  and  I guess  it  was  worth  it. 

Then  she  asked  about  the  old  be<l- 
stead,  and  I went  and  lifted  up  one  of  the 
foot  posts  and  leaned  it  ag’inst  the  house, 
and  showed  her  the  handsome  brass 


rosettes  where  the  screws  went  in,  and  how 
nice  the  curled  maple  was  carved,  and  she 
seemed  reel  interested.  But  byme-by  she 
looked  at  the  cut  in  that  head  leg,  and 
she  says,  ‘ Why,  how  did  that  come  V 
and  I reely  didn’t  know  what  to  say. 
But  I said  it  was  my  grandmother’s  bed- 
stead, and  that  we’d  thought  some  of 
cut  tin’  it  up  rather’n  to  have  it  abused, 
and  she  jest  sort  of  gasped. 

“ ‘ Cut  it  up !’  she  said,  and  she  passed 
her  hand  over  the  carvin’  and  the  smooth 
curly  maple. 

“‘I  should  like  to  have  it,’  said  she. 
‘Will  you  take  thirty  dollars  for  it?’ 

“ Well,  my  heart  came  into  rny  mouth 
at  that;  I didn’t  even  go  and  ask  sister, 
I was  so  glad  somebody  wanted  it.  She 
bought  the  chair,  too. 

“Just  then  Afoses  cum  tiptoein’ 
around  the  house  corner,  and  stood  rub- 
bin’  himself  back  and  forth  and  wavin’ 
his  tail.  ‘Myl’  said  the  lady,  ‘what  a 
beautiful  cat!  I wish  I could  buy  him!' 
Then  I told  her  he  was  blind,  and  how 
he  cum  so,  and  she  seemed  reel  inter- 
ested, and  said  he  was  most  the  nicest 
cat  she  ever  see. 

“ Well,  she  bought  the  chair,  and  had 
it  sot  up  in  the  wagon,  and  the  bed- 
posts laid  in  on  the  bottom,  stickin’  out 
behind,  and  the  horse-blankets  wrapped 
around  ’em  for  fear  they’d  grind,  and 
they  drove  off,  she  settin’  in  the  chair, 
and  I a-standin’  there  in  front  of  the 
house,  with  forty  dollars  in  bills  in 
my  hand. 

“ WTien  she  had  gone  clean  out  of  sight 
I went  in  and  looked  at  Gratis  Ann.  She 
was  sound  asleep,  lookin’  dretful  pale, 
and  for  all  the  world  like  mother.  If 
she’d  had  a cap  on,  I don’t  think  any  one 
could  ’a’  told  them  apart,  and  I felt  so 
kind  of  pitiful  to  think  how  I never  no- 
ticed how  things  had  been  a-takin’  hold 
of  her  that  I shut  the  door  softly  and 
run  ’cross  lots  to  !Miss  Curtis  and  got  a 
chicken  and  a quart  of  milk,  and  cum 
back  home  as  fast  as  I could,  and  sot 
down  and  peeled  turnips  and  potatoes, 
and  begun  to  get  dinner.  After  a while 
the  door  opened  and  in  cum  Gratis  Ann. 
‘ I smell  chicken,’  says  she,  and  dropped 
inter  a chair  as  if  she  hadn’t  rightly 
got  awake. 

“I  jest  went  over  and  laid  the  forty 
dollars  in  her  lax). 
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There!’  said  I,  ^that’s  what  I got 
for  the  bedstead  and  the  chair,’  and  told 
her  all  the  lady  said  about  takin’  the  bed- 
stead to  New  York  and  havin’  it  polish- 
ed, and  makin’  silk  curtains  for  it,  and 
puttin’  it  in  her  spare  room;  and  sister’s 
lips  kinder  let  themselves  go,  and  she  lost 
her  holler  look,  and  she  said, 

" ^ I’m  a dretful  sinner !’  and  with  that 
she  up  and  kist  me,  as  if  she  had  jest 
come  back  from  a journey. 

‘^’Twasn’t  more’n  a day  or  two  before 
we  reely  got  off.  We  took  the  stage  down 
to  Catskill,  and  the  driver  put  us  aboard 
the  night  boat  to  New  York.  Brother 
came  to  the  boat  in  the  mornin’  and  took 
our  bags,  and  took  us  inter  a car,  and  we 
stopt  here,  and  here  we  be,  and  we  git 
along  very  pleasant,  all  on  us  together. 

The  curiousest  thing  happened  one 
day.  A lady  came  in  here,  and  seein’ 
Moses  curled  up  on  the  Bible,  * My !’  says 
she,  ^ what  a beautiful  cat !’  I knew  her 
in  a minute  when  she  said  that  and  laffed. 

"^He’s  stone-blind,’  says  I.  Then  she 
looked  at  me. 

« < Why,  Miss  Brewster  1’  said  she,  ‘ how 
do  you  do?  Why,  I might  have  known 
you  were  Mr.  Brewster’s  sister.  I’ve 
known  him  ten  year  and  more,  and  if  we 
hadn’t  moved  up  town  this  fall,  I should 
have  seen  you  before.  I knew  the  cat  in  a 
minute !’  Then  she  asked  how  sister  was, 
and  said,  laffin’ly,  * she  was  glad  she  hadn’t 
cut  up  the  bedstead,’  and  then  she  told  me 
how  her  husband  was  so  proud  of  it,  and 
how  nice  he’d  had  it  polished,  and  she’d 
had  it  curtained,  and  then  she  said  sister 
and  me  must  come  up  and  take  tea  with 
her  and  she’d  show  it  to  us. 

Seein’  how  pleased  she  looked,  and 
tliinkin’  about  the  bedstead  and  all,  I 
felt  as  if  she  was  an  old  friend,  and  I took 
her  into  the  livin’  - room  to  see  sister. 
Sister  looked  sort  of  scared,  and  blushed 
up  as  she  does  when  you  take  her  by  sur- 
prise, but  she  was  reel  glad  to  see  Mis’ 
Ackley.  They  got  reel  well  acquainted. 
She  thought  grandmother’s  blazin’-star 
bedquilt  was  the  nicest  she  ever  did  see, 
and  she  said  the  way  we  hung  up  that, 
and  the  risin’-sun,  to  make  a bed-place 
was  just  as  nice  as  it  could  be.  She  called 
it  a ‘New  England  tapestried  chamber.’ 
When  I told  brother  that,  how  he  laffed  I 
She  thought  the  gas-range,  and  the  lit- 
tle cupboard  with  curtains,  and  the  one 
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without  curtains  that  holds  grandmother’s 
Nankin  cups,  was  ‘just  sweet,’  she  said. 
She  seemed  pleased  with  everything. 
She  asked  sister  if  she  didn’t  think  a gas- 
stove  was  more  convenient  than  a big 
wood  cooking-stove.  And  sister  said  it 
didn’t  smell  so  sweet,  and  Mis’  Ackley 
laffed,  and  said  that  was  true ! She 
reely  seemed  to  admire  everything,  and 
Gratis  Ann  took  to  her  in  an  astonishin’ 
way  for  her, — because  she  likes  people 
slowly,  sister  does.  Before  Mis’  Ackley 
went  away  we  promised  to  go  up  to  her 
house  the  very  next  day  and  take  a dish 
of  tea,  and  see  the  bedstead  and  grand- 
mother’s chair. 

“ After  she’d  gone,  sister’s  heart  seemed 
to  kind  of  fail  her.  She  said  we  didn’t 
reely  know  Mis’  Ackley,  but  I said, 
‘ Gratis  Ann,  you  promised  ’ — I always 
call  her  Gratis  Ann  when  I see  she  needs 
tonin’  up — and  she  said,  sort  of  regret- 
ful, ‘ I don’t  know  how  I come  to  1’  But 
when  we  told  brother,  he  was  reel  pleased, 
and  said  he’d  come  home  in  time  to  put 
us  on  the  cars;  and  when  we  asked  him 
how  he  was  goin’  to  get  supper,  he 
said,  ‘ Oh,  you’ll  be  home  time  enough 
for  thatr 

“ Well,  he  come  home  reel  early  and  put 
us  on  one  of  those  awful  cars,  and  told 
me  to  watch  the  street  lamps,  and  git  off 
when  they  said  Sixty-second  Street,  and 
I did,  and  we  was  at  Mis’  Ackley’s  al- 
most before  we  knew  it.  When  we  rung 
the  bell  a man  let  us  in,  and  took  us  into 
the  parlor,  and  Mis’  Ackley  came  down, 
and  said, 

“ ‘ Now  we’ll  go  into  the  library  and 
have  a cup  of  tea  before  we  go  up  stairs, 
for  I’m  afraid  you  found  it  cold  coming.’ 

“ The  library  was  a real  pleasant  room, 
with  books  all  around  it — ’most  as  many 
as  Silas  has;  and  standin’  right  in  the 
window,  on  a little  black  stand  all  carved 
around  the  edge,  was  a big  brass  kittle, 
shinin’  until  you  could  see  your  face  in 
it,  with  a palm-tree  planted  in  it.  I saw 
sister’s  eyes  kind  of  light  up,  but  she 
didn’t  say  anything,  nor  I,  or  Mis’  Ack- 
ley; and  the  hired  man  brought  a kittle 
and  set  it  on  a frame,  and  made  a little 
fire  under  it,  and  Mis’  Ackley  made  tea, 
and  give  us  a reel  good  cup  with  cream 
in  it,  and  thin  soda  biscuit  and  cake;  and 
talked  so  fast  and  pleasant  that  I begun 
to  feel  at  home,  and  I hoped  sister  did. 
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" After  we  had  drunk  our  tea,  Mis’  Ack- 
ley took  us  up  stairs  and  showed  us  the 
bedstead;  and  sister’s  eyes  tilled  right 
up  when  she  saw  it.  She  took  hold  of 
Mis’  Ackley’s  hand,  and  I declare  if  Mis’ 
Ackley’s  eyes  didn’t  get  full  too,  and  she 
put  her  hand  on  sister’s  shoulder  and 
said,  ‘You  don’t  mind  my  havin’  it,  do 
you  ?’  and  sister  just  shook  her  head, 
and  tried  to  smile;  but  her  face  couldn’t 
quite  do  it,  and  she  passed  her  oth- 
er hand  over  Mis’  Ackley’s  that  she 
held,  and  then  went  and  looked  out  of 
the  window. 

“ Well,  after  that  we  had  a reel  good 
time  lookin’  at  the  room,  and  the  silk 
curtains  with  roses  printed  on  them. 
They  were  ruffled  and  bunched  at  the  top 
posts,  just  as  mother  used  to  bunch  the 
chintz  curtains  after  the  spring  clean- 
ing; and  there  was  grandmother’s  chair 
settin’  beside  it,  just  as  natural,  and 
Gratis  Ann  sat  down  in  it,  and  looked  at 
Mis’  Ackley,  and  laffed  a reel  natural 
lafT,  and  said,  very  cheerfully, 

“ ‘ It  makes  me  feel  more  homelike 
than  anything  that  has  happened  since 
we  lost  mother,  and  I’m  glad  you  have 
them,  Mis’  Ackley!’ 

“ When  she  said  that,  I thought  for 
the  first  time  how  things  was  changed 
for  sister  since  mother  died,  and  how 
hard  the  changes  was.  I’d  had  her  to 
depend  on  the  whole  time,  but  Silas  and 
me  was  the  youngest,  and  she  didn’t 


depend  on  us  a mite;  she  was  always 
doin’  for  us. 

“ When  we  come  to  go  home,  nothin’ 
to  do  but  Mis’  Ackley  would  go  herself 
and  put  us  on  the  cars,  and  the  last  thing 
she  said  was,  ‘ Mind  you  ask  me  to  teal’ 

“ She’s  been  here  often  — she  never 
comes  to  look  at  brother’s  books  but  she 
wants  to  settle  down  a while  in  the  livin’- 
room  with  sister.  She  says  she  don’t 
get  such  tea  nowheres!  And  once  when 
her  little  girl  was  sick  she  wrote  sister 
a letter  and  sent  it  down  by  the  hired 
man,  askin’  her  to  let  him  bring  her  up 
to  sit  with  her  an  hour,  and  in  it  she  said, 
‘ I want  you  to  teach  me  how  to  bear 
things.’  We  was  readin’  it,  and  sister 
kind  of  folded  it  quickly  together,  and 
said,  ‘ Poor  thing  1’  just  as  earnest  as 
could  be. 

“ I said,  ‘ Why,  sister.  Mis’  Ackley  is 
one  of  those  people  who  has  everything^^ 
and  sister  said,  ‘ Well,  dear,  sometimes 
life  is  hard  for  those,’  and  then  she  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  went  right  off  with 
the  man,  and  since  then  when  Mis’  Ack- 
ley comes — they  always  seem  to  be  such 
friends. 

“Well,  how  I have  been  runnin’  on! 
But,  you  see,  brother  spoke  of  you  so 
often  I feel  as  if  I knew  you  reel  well, 
and  then  there  isn’t  many  I can  talk  to; 
and  I’ll  try  and  get  the  book  for  you  if 
you  want  it — yes,  whether  Mr.  Mapes 
wants  it  or  notT 


The  World  Asleep 

BY  RICHARD  BURTON 


WAKING  by  night,  a great  and  tender  thought 
Rolled  in  upon  my  soul;  I seemed  to  see 
Millions  of  men  of  high  and  low  degree. 
Women  and  children  small, — all  overwrought 
With  labor,  sin  or  weakness,  or  distraught 

Through  passion’s  power, — in  deep  tranquillity, 
With  placid  breasts  and  breath  that  issued  free 
As  if  they  lay  at  peace,  regretting  naught. 


And  O it  was  a wonderful  mild  sight, 

Those  helpless  forms  of  all  God’s  creatures  there, 
Worldlings  and  saints,  alike  as  dove  and  dove. 
Resuming  innocence  and  lost  delight, 

All  quieted  and  with  sleep’s  magic  fair, 

One  in  the  Father’s  watch  and  ward  of  love. 
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Briticisms  of  All  Sorts 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


A BRITISH  resident  of  the  Ameri; 
can  metropolis  recently  published 
a letter  intended  to  call  attention 
to  several  peculiarities  of  speech  which 
he  had  remarked  in  one  or  another  Ameri- 
can of  his  acquaintance.  Some  of  these 
were  peculiarities  of  enunciation  and  of 
pronounciation ; and  some  were  peculiari- 
ties of  usage  and  of  vocabulary.  These 
peculiarities  the  British  resident  had  no- 
ticed,— or,  to  be  more  accurate,  what  he 
had  noticed  struck  him  as  peculiar, — ^be- 
cause they  were  in  some  wa^  different 
from  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
hear  in  his  native  land;  and  he  had  done 
what  we  are  all  of  us  so  prone  to  do — he 
had  unconsciously  assumed  that  whatso- 
ever he  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  was 
infallibly  right  and  proper,  and  that 
whatsoever  smote  his  ear  as  unfamiliar 
was  inevitably  wrong  and  improper.  His 
letter  was  pleasantly  phrased,  and  the 
writer  was  void  of  all  wish  to  give  offence ; 
but  he  had  never  taken  thought  about  the 
history  of  the  English  language,  and  it 
had  never  occurred  to  him  to  doubt  the 
perfect  propriety  of  every  usage  and  of 
every  word  that  he  had  been  wont  to  hear 
in  his  own  parish.  Indeed,  he  would 
probably  have  been  shocked  into  violent 
protest  if  any  other  correspondent  had 
been  rude  enough  to  suggest  a doubt  in 
regard  to  the  finality  of  his  beliefs  as  to 
linguistic  right  and  wrong.  To  cast  as- 
persions on  his  parts  of  speech  might 
have  wounded  him  in  the  tenderest  and 
holiest  of  his  affections,  since  they  would 
appear  to  reflect  adversely  upon  the  kind 
of  training  he  had  received  at  his  mo- 
ther's knee  and  at  his  father^s  table. 

Yet  the  sentiment  of  this  transplanted 
Briton  in  regard  to  the  words  and  the 
usages  he  had  disliked  in  the  mouths  of 
his  American  acquaintances,  whether  jus- 
tifiable or  unjustifiable,  was  only  acci- 
dental; it  had  its  origin  in  no  certain 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
linguistic  development.  It  was  due  sim- 


ply to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  bom  and 
brought  up  in  some  part  of  the  British 
Isles  where  these  words  and  these  usages 
were  unknown;  unfamiliarity  had  bred 
contempt.  In  short,  what  the  British  cor- 
respondent had  done  was  what  many 
Americans  do  in  Great  Britain  when  they 
first  catch  sight  of  manners  and  customs 
strange  to  them:  he  had  set  up  his  per- 
sonal equation  as  though  it  was  an  eter- 
nal standard. 

Every  one  of  us  who  has  ventured  even 
a little  into  the  fascinating  field  of  lin- 
guistic investigation,  knows  that  there 
are  certain  diversities  of  usage  and  cer- 
tain divergencies  of  vocabulary  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States — 
for  example,  the  British  say  lift  where 
the  Americans  say  elevator,  and  the  Lon- 
doner calls  that  a keyless  watch  which 
the  New-Yorker  terms  a stem-winder. 
He  knows  also  that  these  divergencies 
are  really  very  few,  and  that  they  are 
of  trifling  importance.  And  he  knows 
further  that  there  is  no  short  and  easy 
way  of  deciding  off-hand  which  of  the 
conflicting  usages  is  on  the  whole  the 
better  of  the  two.  To  call  a habit  of 
speech  an  Americanism  is  not  to  condemn 
it,  for  many  Americanisms,  of  one  kind 
and  another,  have  been  welcomed  gladly 
by  all  the  peoples  that  speak  English.  To 
term  a word  a Briticism  is  not  neces- 
sarily to  stigmatize  it  as  noxious,  for 
many  terms  and  phrases  now  peculiar  to 
Great  Britain  are  certain  in  time  to  win 
acceptance,  even  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  permanent  enrichment  of  the  Eng- 
lish vocabulary. 

The  question  is  now  no  longer  where 
certain  words  were  bom;  it  is  rather 
whether  they  are  worthy  of  survival. 
Every  language  must  needs  keep  on  re- 
plenishing its  vocabulary;  and  as  Mr.  E. 
B.  Tylor  tersely  asserted  years  ago,  Eng- 
lish is  in  a freely  growing  state,  and 
capable  of  adding  to  itself  by  almost  any 
process  found  in  any  language  of  the 
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whole  world,  old  or  new.”  Whcro  the 
needful  new  word  arises,  whether  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  or  Ireland,  in  America, 
Australia,  or  India,  matters  little  com- 
pared with  the  necessity  or  the  utility  of 
the  word  itself;  its  origin  is  so  unim- 
portant that  it  is  soon  forgotten  except 
by  professed  linguistic  students. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  suggest 
here  a stricter  definition  of  Briticism  and 
of  Americanism  than  that  carelessly  given 
to  these  words  in  ordinary  parlance. 
That  a strange  word  has  been  employed 
once  by  some  one  American  writer  does 
not  make  it  an  Americanism;  until  this 
word  gets  into  general  use  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  only  an  individualism  of  the 
single  writer  who  employed  it.  And  so 
that  is  not  strictly  to  be  described  as  a 
Briticism  which  is  only  a x>€culiarity  of 
some  one  British  author,  like  evanescing 
which  we  find  in  the  pages  of  Walter  Pa- 
ter, or  like  mechanize  (to  labor  as  a me- 
chanic) which  we  discover  in  a novel  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  or  like  unwellness 
which  we  note  in  the  letters  of  Matthew 
Arnold.  To  speai  precisely,  an  Ameri- 
canism is  a word  or  phrase  or  usage, 
generally  accepted  in  the  United  States, 
but  not  accepted  in  Great  Britain, — and 
therefore  not  adopted  into  the  English 
language;  and  a Briticism  is  a word  or 
phrase  or  usage,  generally  accepted  in  the 
British  Isles  or  even  in  the  whole  British 
Empire,  but  not  accepted  in  the  United 
States, — and  therefore  not  adopted  into 
the  English  language.  When  the  meaning 
of  Americanism  and  of  Briticism  is  thus 
clearly  limited,  we  see  that  neither  of 
them  can  fairly  serve  as  a term  of  re- 
proach. It  is  nothing  in  favor  of  a 
phrase  or  of  a usage  that  it  began  life  as 
a Briticism  or  as  an  Americanism.  There 
should  be  no  prejudice  either  for  it  or 
against  it  because  it  was  born  in  Great 
Britain  or  in  the  United  State^  As  Pro- 
fessor Kittredge  put  it  sharply  in  these 
pages  a few  months  ago,  accepted  usage, 
and  nothing  else,  is  the  standard  of  lin- 
guistic rectitude,” — the  accepted  usage, 
that  is,  of  the  whole  body  of  English- 
speaking  men  and  women.  The  majority 
of  that  body  happens  now  to  dwell  here 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  true;  but  it  is 
not  a question  of  the  majority  only.  It  is 
true  also  that  the  language  was  brought 
to  its  noble  maturity  in  Great  Britain; 


but  it  is  not  a question  of  the  original 
users  of  the  tongue.  Above  all,  is  it  true 
that  no  local  standard  is  now  sufficient, 
even  if  there  was  any  possibility  of  set- 
ting up  such  a standard  at  this  late  day. 

Time  was,  no  doubt,  five  hundred  years 
ago  and  more,  when  it  was  not  only  ad- 
vantageous but  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  future  of  the  language  that  there 
should  be  a standard  of  speech  which 
might  fairly  be  called  local,  and  that  the 
vocabulary  and  the  syntax  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  other  parts  of  England  should 
conform  to  the  usage  of  those  about  the 
court  of  the  King  in  London.  But  the 
utility  of  any  merely  local  authority  has 
long  since  departed  with  the  splendid  de- 
velopment of  English  in  the  succeeding 
centuries,  with  the  evolution  of  its  liter- 
ature, with  the  spread  of  education,  and 
with  the  world-wide  expansion  of  the  race. 

The  standard,  the  source  of  authority, 
is  no  longer  in  the  practice  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  single  city  or  of  any  single 
country;  rather  is  it  to  be  sought  to-day 
in  the  traditions  of  the  language  itself. 
English  does  not  now  require  the 
guardianship  of  the  court  or  of  the  capi- 
tal or  even  of  the  kingdom  where  it  was 
nurtured  in  its  lusty  youth.  It  is  no 
longer  in  the  special  charge  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  British  Isles.  Its  future 
is  secure  in  the  custody  of  all  those  who 
have  received  it  as  a glorious  birthright, 
wherever  they  may  chance  to  be  living,  on 
the  shores  of  every  ocean.*  Words^jmd 
phrases  may  spring  up  anywhere,  and  if 
they  win  acceptance  throughout  the  whole 
English-speaking  world,  they  will  be  used 
by  millions  wholly  unconscious  that  they 
are  employing  what  were  formerly  Briti- 
cisms or  Americanisms.  The  very  adop- 
tion of  these  words  and  phrases  by  the 
main  body  of  those  who  speak  English  is 
strong  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  word  or 
phrase  thus  accepted;  and  as  Mr.  Tylor 
said,  in  the  essay  from  which  quotation 
has  already  been  made,  “ the  public  is,  on 
the  whole,  no  bad  judge  of  point  and 
humor;  and  the  word  or  phrase  which  it 
admits  to  public  life  is  apt  to  have  ita 
little  merits.” 

It  is  because  of  this  possible  acceptance 
by  the  broad  body  of  English-speakers  of 
what  are  at  first  mere  localisms  that  the 
collecting  of  Americanisms  and  of  Brit- 
icisms is  interesting  and  instructive. 
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These  localisms  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  knocking  for  admission  at  the  portal 
of  the  language;  they  are  on  probation; 
and  only  a very  few  will  ever  gain  entry. 
Fad,  for  example,  was,  first  of  all,  a piece 
of  British  slang,  which  came  rapidly  into 
general  use  in  Great  Britain,  and  so 
established  itself  as  a Briticism;  but  its 
utility  has  made  it  acceptable  in  the 
United  States  also,  and  it  is  coming  into 
general  use  here,  at  least  along  the  Atlan- 
tic coast.  Very  soon,  apparently,  fad  will 
cease  to  be  a Briticism;  it  will  be  re- 
ceived as  a new  word  in  good  standing, 
though  of  recent  origin.  And  so  boom 
(a  sudden  rise)  was  in  the  beginning  a 
bit  of  Western  slang,  promptly  caught  up 
everywhere  in  the  United  States,  thus  de- 
manding recognition  as  an  Americanism. 
But  already  has  it  won  its  way  in  the 
British  Isles;  and  boom,  like  fad,  bids 
fair  in  the  immediate  future  to  hold  its 
own  as  an  English  word  in  good  standing. 

Professor  Kittredge  drew  attention  to 
“ a queer  habit  which  is  prevalent  in 
England,  but  from  which  we  are  as  yet 
comparatively  free  in  this  country, — the 
employment  of  the  plural  number  in  the 
first  member  of  compounds,  as  in  Griev- 
ances Committee,  for  Orievance  Com- 
mittee/^ Historical  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission, Iri^h  Texts  Society,  and  so  forth. 
This  is  a British  innovation,  contrary  to 
‘‘  the  fiixed  habits  of  the  Indo-European 
tongues.”  It  is  as  yet  only  a Briticism; 
but  if  it  should  ever  spread  to  the  United 
States,  it  would  thereby  cease  to  be  a 
Briticism,  having  been  legitimated  as 
good  English  by  popular  vote.  There  are 
other  British  innovations  of  usage,  like 
the  limiting  of  hvini  (the  chasing  of  the 
fox),  of  sick  (nauseated),  and  of  bug  (bed- 
bug). These  are  Briticisms,  and  they  are 
also  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  lan- 
guage; but  none  the  less  they  may  some 
day  establish  themselves  here  in  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and  if  that  day  should  ever 
come  they  would  be  Briticisms  no  longer. 
Two  other  Briticisms  of  usage  are  differ- 
ent to  (where  logic  and  tradition  require 
different  from),  and  directly  for  soon 

— €•  g-f  directly  we  arrived.”  At  pres- 
ent there  is  little  probability  that  either 
of  these  will  spread  to  the  United  States; 
and  they  will  therefore  remain  Briti- 
cisms, outside  the  pale  of  good  English. 

There  is  a group  of  related  diminutives 


to  be  found  in  the  literary  gossip  of  cer- 
tain London  weekly  papers,  no  one  of 
which  is  perhaps  widely  enough  em- 
ployed to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a Briti- 
cism, although  there  is  evidence  that  one 
or  another  of  them  may  be  creeping  into 
local  acceptance.  They  arc  essayeite 
(used  by  Coventry  Patmore) ; sermon- 
ette;  playette  (a  little  play)  ; leaderette  (a 
brief  leader, — and  leader  is  a Briticism, 
closely  corresponding  to  an  Americanism, 
editorial);  and  storiette  or  storyette 
(which  has  already  made  its  appearance 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic).  To  a sensi- 
tive ear  these  are  painfully  offensive  vo- 
cables ; and  yet  it  may  be  in  time  that  two 
or  three  of  them  will  rise  to  the  digni- 
ty of  Briticisms,  and  one  at  least  may 
finally  establish  itself  in  the  language. 

Perhaps  sporadic  innovation  is  not  so 
common  in  Great  Britain  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  yet  any  American  visitor  to 
London  who  skims  the  plentiful  period- 
icals of  the  British  metropolis  is  con- 
stantly discovering  words  and  usages 
which  are  novel  to  him  and  which  reveal 
the  activity  of  the  language  in  its  native 
island.  The  London  Times,  for  instance, 
in  a book-review,  recently  asserted  that 
the  lettering  on  the  backs  of  the  volumes 
of  a popular  series  had  been  horizontalized 
(made  horizontal).  The  Author  is  in  the 
'habit  of  recording  the  fact  that  some 
novel  is  now  being  serialized  (published 
as  a serial),  or  that  some  writer,  having 
completed  his  manuscript,  is  about  to  have 
it  typed  (copied  on  the  typewriter).  An 
account  of  the  ix)stponed  coronation  of 
King  Edward  in  the  London  Times  de- 
clared that  the  colonial  trooj^s  would  be 
played  by  one  of  the  Guards’  bands,  evi- 
dently meaning  that  this  band  would 
furnish  the  music  for  the  marching  sol- 
diers. A noble  peer,  writing  advice  for 
bicyclists,  in  a sporting  magazine,  coun- 
selled them  to  rail  (to  go  by  train)  from 
London  to  a certain  town. 

The  London  Field  described  a method 
of  repairing  a bicycle  tire,  by  which  strips 
of  canvas  “are  solutioned  on.”  The 
London  Daily  Chronicle,  discussing  one  of 
Sir  Martin  Conway’s  explorations,  cited 
the  name  given  by  him  to  a “perilous 
pass  which  he  successfully  negotiated/’* 
An  advertisement  of  a magnificently 
timbered  residential  and  sporting  estate 
asserted  that  it  was  “ centrally  position- 
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cd.”  Certain  of  the  British  railroads, 
having  collected,  a charge  for  that  por- 
tion of  a traveller’s  baggage  which  is  in 
excess  of  the  regular  allowance,  certify  to 
the  payment  by  pasting  on  the  trunks  a 
label  bearing  the  strange  and  startling 
participle  “ Excessed.” 

With  Jthis  Briticism  of  the  railways 
should  be  mated  a Briticism  of  the  hotels, 
where  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  dinner  at  a 
fixed  price  sometimes  informs  the  trav- 
eller that  ‘‘  a follow  of  any  dish  will  be 
served  without  extra  charge,”  meaning 
thereby  that  he  can  call  for  a second  help- 
ing. This  is  simply  making  a noun  out 
of  a verb,  and  giving  it  an  extension  of 
meaning.  Actual  novelties  in  words  are 
not  frequent,  but  a few  can  be  met  with 
now  and  again.  The  London  Times  re- 
cently animadverted  upon  the  “ belated 
electrification  ” of  the  underground  rail- 
road, evidently  meaning  the  equipment 
of  this  route  with  electric  motors;  and 
the  same  journal,  in  reviewing  a book  on 
the  Origins  of  Christianity,  asserted  that 
much  depended  ‘‘on  the  historicity^^  of 
a certain  narrative.  The  London  Spec- 
tat  or  not  long  ago  made  use  of  continua- 
tiveness;  and  the  London  Athenceum  re- 
marked that  a story  was  “ told  in  what 
might  be  called  the  dialogical  style.”  In 
the  London  Morning  Post  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  declared  that  if  you  want  to  write 
good  Latin  verses  you  must  be  watchful, 
resourceful,  and  dodgy  (up  to  every 
dodge).  Perhaps  the  most  curious  ver- 
bal novelty  is  a Briticism  which  has  been 
deliberately  invented  to  balance  an  im- 
ported Americanism;  in  the  United 
States  every  lawyer  is  familiar  with  the 
meaning  of  hettennen4, — which  has  served 
as  a model  for  worsemenf,  a word  ap- 
parently made  out  of  hand  by  the  lawyers 
in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  only  from  the  ignorant  and  from 
the  half-educated  that  we  now  hear  the 
shrill  shriek  of  protest  against  the  im- 
pending contamination  of  our  noble 
tongue  by  the  freakish  vagaries  of 
speech  which  make  up  the  mass  of 
Amerieanisms  and  of  Briticisms.  The 
most  of  these  localisms  are  inept  and 
useless;  and  their  life  is  therefore 
very  brief  even  in  their  own  locality. 
Those  which  are  most  vigorous  sur- 
vive in  the  land  of  their  origin;  and 
of  these  some  few  may  in  time  spread 


abroad  and  strike  root  everywhere  that 
English  is  spoken.  So  far  from  there 
being  any  real  danger  of  the  defilement 
of  the  language  by  the  profusion  of 
Briticisms  and  Americanisms,  of  Cana- 
dianisms  and  Australianisms,  of  New- 
Zealandisms, — if  such  exist,  as  no  doubt 
they  do, — English  is  really  the  most 
fortunate  of  all  modern  tongues  in  that 
it  has  so  many  sources  of  refreshment, 
so  varied,  so  remote  from  each  other.  The 
vocabulary  of  every  language  is  continu- 
ally wearing  itself  out,  and  it  needs  to 
be  replenished,  sometimes  by  the  adroit 
revival  of  forgotten  words,  sometimes  by 
broadening  the  meaning  of  words  in  cur- 
rent use,  and  sometimes  by  the  creation 
of  wholly  new  words. 

The  German  language  and  the  French 
have  no  such  proving-grounds  for  new 
verbal  missiles  as  English  has.  Those 
who  speak  German  are  massed  together 
in  the  German  Empire  or  just  outside  its 
borders  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon.- 
archy;  and  those  who  speak  French  are 
within  the  Republic  or  just  beyond  its 
boundaries  in  Belgium  and  in  Switzer- 
land. But  English  is  the  native  lan- 
guage not  of  one  great  nation  only,  but 
of  two;  and  while  the  United  States  has 
within  its  territory  more  than  half  of 
those  who  have  English  for  their  mother- 
tongue,  the  British  Empire  has  its  sta- 
tions scattered  here  and  there  all  over  the 
world.  In  the  British  Isles,  in  the  United 
States,  in  the  British  colonies,  we  may 
see  just  so  many  several  nurseries  for 
the  seedlings  of  speech.  Of  course,  the 
most  of  these  verbal  variations  will  fail 
to  flourish  outside  the  local  conditions  of 
soil  and  climate;  they  will  not  bear 
transplanting.  Some  few  will  show  a 
sturdier  strength,  and  these  will  in  time 
be  acclimated  throughout  the  English- 
speaking  world.  By  such  hardy  growths 
the  language  will  be  refreshed  and  in- 
vigorated and  kept  from  inanition  and 
sterility.  The  purist  may  object  to  the 
acceptance  of  these  useful  words;  he  will 
denounce  them  as  abhorrent  novelties. 
But,  if  they  are  really  useful,  they  will 
surely  establish  themselves.  What  the 
purist  cannot  be  made  to  admit,  or  even 
to  understand,  is  that  growth  is  a condi- 
tion of  vitality,  and  that  if  a language 
should  cease  to  grow,  its  decay  would  soon 
begin,  and  its  death  be  not  far  distant. 
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His  Guardian  Angel 

BY  LILY  A.  LONG 


1 

Beatrice  leaned  upon  the  rail- 
ing of  the  balcony,  and  swept 
the  once-familiar  landscape  with 
a joyous  recognition,  that  yet  was  mo- 
mentarily referred  back  to  her  husband 
for  endorsement: 

“ Ah,  isn’t  this  air  delicious ! And  the 
lake, — ^how  "beautiful!  Aren’t  you  glad 
now  that  we  came,  Owen?” 

Owen  turned  his  eyes — the  cavernous 
eyes  of  a convalescent — upon  his  wife 
slowly.  I am  chiefly  absorbed  in  won- 
dering at  your  courage.” 

“ Courage  ?” 

I know  of  no  more  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding in  life  than  to  revisit  the  scenes 
of  the  past,  especially  scenes  of  — of 
sentiment.  It  is  what  the  insurance 
companies  call  an  extrahazardous  risk. 
Beatrice,  don’t  you  realize  that  there  is 
a chasm  of  fifteen  years  between  us 
and  those  sweet  peas  blossoming  yonder 
against  the  wall  ?” 

Beatrice  gave  a little  cry  of  triumph. 
‘‘Ah,  you  too  remember  that  there  were 
sweet  peas  trained  against  that  wall ! 
I never  supposed  you  had  noticed  such 
things.”  She  went  to  him  to  adjust  his 
travelling-rug  as  a screen  against  the 
wind,  and  made  it  an  excuse  for  letting 
her  hand  linger  on  his  shoulder.  “ Dear, 
when  our  present  is  so  perfect, — so  much 
better  than  the  past  ever  dreamed  of 
promising  us, — what  is  there  for  us  to 
fear  in  looking  backward?  I want  to 
flaunt  our  happiness  in  the  face  of  the 
past — insolently !” 

The  tense  lines  about  his  lips  relaxed 
as  he  looked  into  her  eyes. 

“ You  are  very  sweet,  and  very  dear,” 
he  said,  lifting  his  hand  to  clasp  the 
fingers  still  lingering  on  his  shoulder. 
“ You  have  been  the  great  blessing  of 
my  life.” 

She  flushed,  and  laughed  shyly,  like  a 
girl.  Almost  she  seemed  to  inhale  the 
words,  as  one  might  the  perfume  of  a 


flower.  She  glanced  swiftly  across  the 
deserted  hotel-grounds  that  stretched  be- 
tween their  enclosed  veranda  and  the 
quiet  lake,  and  then  she  swept  a kiss, 
fleeting  as  a shadow,  upon  his  lips. 

“No  one  saw  me!  Don’t  be  afraid,” 
she  laughed,  with  downcast  eyes.  “ I am 
going  to  leave  you  for  a little  while,  if 
you  don’t  mind.  You  won’t  be  lonely  ? 
And  if  the  breeze  from  the  lake  grows  too 
cool,  you  will  go  in  at  once,  won’t  you  ?” 

“ Oh,  I’m  not  such  an  invalid !”  he  be- 
gan to  protest,  but  stopped  to  catch  his 
breath  and  smother  a cough  until  she 
should  be  out  of  hearing. 

His  eyes  followed  her  as  she  crossed 
the  lawn.  Her  delicate  air  of  distinc- 
tion, which  set  her  apart  from  the  pret- 
ty women  of  the  summer-hotel  world 
as  unmistakably  as  her  pellucid  nature 
set  her  apart  from  the  vast  ranks  of 
the  commonplace  everywhere,  had  often 
given  him  a little  thrill  of  gratified 
pride,  but  to-day  his  look  held  rather  the 
serious  scrutiny  we  give  in  moments  of 
detachment  to  those  ordinarily  too  near 
us  to  be  seen.  She  was  crossing  now 
toward  what  of  old  had  been  the  Lilac 
Walk.  He  recognized  her  unspoken  pur- 
pose with  a sudden  pang  that  made  his 
white  face  still  w^hiter,  and  as  he  leaned 
back  with  closed  eyes,  the  sigh  that  es- 
caped his  lips  was  almost  a groan. 

He  did  not  see  a woman  in  a rose-red 
gown  who  came  slowly  down  the  steps 
from  the  overhanging  corner  balcony, 
where  she  had  sat  for  half  an  hour  like 
a spectator  at  a play.  She  paused  for  a 
moment  as  she  came  opposite  Owen,  but 
after  a curious,  lingering  glance  she 
passed  slowly  on,  following  the  path  that 
Beatrice  had  taken. 

Beatrice  had  passed  the  tennis-court — 
it  had  been  a croquet-ground  fifteen  years 
ago — and  she  caught  her  breath  with  re- 
lief that  was  near  laughter  as  she  came 
in  view  of  the  lilac-bushes  beyond.  She 
had  been  so  afraid  that  the  Lilac  Walk 
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might  have  been  destroyed  or  changed! 
To  fortify  herself  against  disappoint- 
ment, she  had  told  herself  that  it  must 
have  been  destroyed  long  ago.  Yet  here 
it  was,  just  as  it  had  been  then,  a shaded 
pathway  leading  down  to  the  lake,  with 
little  sheltering  turns,  and  scattered 
garden-chairs  where  one  might  sit  and 
— wait!  She  entered  it  with  the  trem- 
bling joy  of  a worshipper  approaching  a 
shrine.  It  was  here  that  the  miracle  had 
happened  fifteen  years  ago, — the  miracle 
which  had  transfigured  the  earth  for  her. 

Surely  this  was  the  very  spot, — or  was 
it  just  beyond  ? — no,  hero.  She  had  been 
waiting  in  the  twilight  for  Claudia, — ah, 
where  was  Claudia  now,  and  what  had  life 
meant  to  her,  beautiful,  brilliant,  spoiled 
child  that  she  was?  She  had  been  the 
vibrating  flame  at  the  heart  of  that  sum- 
mer’s life.  Even  Owen  had  admired  her, 
like  the  rest, — though  he  now  grew  so 
sternly  quiet  at  mention  of  her  name 
that  Beatrice  had  long  ago  learned  not 
to  speak  it.  But,  truly,  Claudia  had 
often  been  kind,  for  all  her  cleverness. 
That  very  evening  she  had  put  her  own 
white  shawl  about  Beatrice’s  shoulders 
and  kissed  her  as  she  told  her  to  wait 
there  for  her. 

It  was  while  she  waited  in  the  dusk, 
thinking  Claudia  must  have  forgotten, 
that  Owen  had  come  up  behind  her 
swiftly  and  cried  his  love  to  her,  and  she 
had  answered — as  she  would  answer 
God’s  angel  if  he  stood  before  her  offer- 
ing her  her  heart’s  most  silent  desire. 
And  then  Claudia  had  laughed  there 
from  the  dusky  shadows,  where  she  had 
heard.  How  angry  he  had  been!  Sure- 
ly if  God’s  angel  ever  came  in  wrath  he 
would  look  as  Owen  did  at  that  moment, 
when  he  took  a step  before  her  and  look- 
ed down  into  Claudia’s  laughing  face. 
Her  heart  throbbed  again  in  her  throat 
at  the  memory  of  it.  Then  without  a 
word  he  had  drawn  her  hand  within  his 
arm  and  bowed  gravely  to  Claudia,  and 
turned  toward  the  house.  They  had  not 
spoken  as  they  walked  up  the  shadowy 
alley,  she  in  wonder  and  trembling  and  a 
shining  joy,  and  he  in  a silence  that  yet 
pulsed  about  her  like  a tumult.  The 
next  day  he  had  come  and  asked  her  to 
be  his  wife,  with  grave  and  stately  cere- 
mony, as  a king  might  sue.  And  so  the 
miracle  had  happened. 


There  was  the  sweep  of  a rose-red 
gown  on  the  gravel  walk,  and  the  past 
melted  into  the  present.  Claudia  stood 
beside  her. 

“ Claudia !”  she  cried,  in  quick  surprise 
and  pleasure. 

Claudia  took  the  extended  hands,  lean- 
ed forward  to  look  curiously  into  her 
eyes,  and  with  a laugh  kissed  her  lightly 
on  both  cheeks. 

‘‘Really,  it  is  you!  I hardly  believed 
my  eyes  when  I saw  you  on  your  veranda. 
What  a transfigured  mouse  you  have 
become!  Why,  in  all  these  years,  have 
you  never  come  back  before  to  this 
dear  old  lake!  I have  been  very  nearly 
every  summer.” 

“ Oh, — we  have  always  had  other 
plans — ” 

“ Yes,  the  world  has  heard  of  Owen’s 
achievements.” 

“ And  then,  somehow,  Owen  has  never 
cared  to  come  here.  We  came  now  only 
because  he  has  been  ill,  and  this  was  the 
easiest  journey,  and  he  let  me  choose, 
and  I have  so  longed,  for  years,  to  come.” 

“ Owen  did  not  wish  to  come  ?”  Claudia 
laughed  again,  and  Beatrice  drew  back 
a little,  with  an  instant  thankfulness  that 
Owen  was  not  there  to  hear.  “ Ah,  I am 
afraid  that  Owen  has  never  quite  for- 
given me  for  my  naughty  trick  that  fate- 
ful evening.  And  yet,  goodness  knows, 
he  ought  to  be  thankful  instead  of  resent- 
ful, since  all  has  turned  out  so  well.” 

“ I do  not  understand  you,”  Beatrice 
said,  gravely. 

“ What ! has  he  never  told  you  ? I sup- 
posed, of  course,  he  would  tell  you  before 
you  were  actually  married, — such  a para- 
gon of  truth-telling  as  he  used  to  be  I 
But  perhaps  he  actually  fell  in  love  with 
you  before  that  day  came,  and  so  felt  he 
had  nothing  to  confess.  The  only  won- 
der is  that  he  did  not  fall  in  love  with 
you  at  the  beginning;  but,  though  men 
have  eyes,  they  are  not  for  seeing  incon- 
spicuous charms, — and  you  were  a good 
deal  of  a mouse  in  those  days,  you  know.” 

Beatrice  strove  to  arouse  herself  from 
the  lethargy  that  seemed  to  be  over- 
coming her  with  a physical  and  men- 
tal numbness. 

“ Who  are  you,  to  speak  of  Owen 
and  his  love  for  me?”  she  forced  her- 
self to  say,  but  the  challenge  fell  fee- 
bly from  her  lips. 
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had  meant  it  chivalrously,  kindly, — did 
she  not  know  his  heart  of  gold? — but 
now  every  tender  word  he  had  ever 
spoken  veiled  pity;  every  caress  she  had 
ever  offered  flashed  out  on  her  mem- 
ory like  a branding-mark.  If  he  had 
died,  she  would  at  least  have  had  the 
past.  Now  she  had  nothing.  Love  it- 
self was  swallowed  up  in  a numb  ache 
of  humiliation. 

She  wrote: 

“ Claudia  has  told  me,  and  I must  go 
away.  Do  not  blame  yourself  for  my 
going, — or  for  anything.  I should  have 
understood,  but  I think  my  eyes  were 
holden.  Only, — I cannot  stay.  Beloved 
shadow  who  never  was,  good-by.” 

There  was  a movement  on  the  veranda 
outside  of  the  window.  She  snatched 
up  her  hand-bag,  not  yet  unpacked  since 
her  arrival,  and  slipped  from  the  room. 

Ill 

The  sun  line  which  Owen  had  been 
idly  watching  crept  past  the  nastur- 
tiums and  the  asters  and  the  sweet 
peas,  and  finally  lost  itself  in  the  shrub- 
bery beyond.  Owen  roused  himself  with 
a little  wonder  that  Beatrice  should  be  so 
long  away.  He  glanced  into  their  desert- 
ed rooms,  and  then,  after  a moment’s  un- 
certainty, he  descended  to  the  lawn.  The 
sod  responded  springily  to  his  feet,  the 
air  came  like  wine  through  the  neighbor- 
ing spruces.  Strength  surged  into  his 
veins,  and  he  lifted  his  head  to  look 
about  him  with  an  interest  that  held  a 
trace  of  defiant  courage. 

A rowboat  was  hurrying  across  the 
lake  toward  the  point  where — he  remem- 
bered with  a curious  thrill — you  could 
catch  the  down  train  if,  through  linger- 
ing, you  had  missed  it  at  the  regular 
station.  There  was  a woman  in  the  stem, 
and  something  about  her  attitude  was  so 
curiously  suggestive  of  Beatrice  that  it 
held  his  eye  until  the  boat  swung  out 
of  sight  at  the  point  of  the  peninsula. 
Then  picking  up  the  unworded  purpose 
which  had  led  him  down,  he  sought  the 
Lilac  Walk. 

Beatrice  was  not  there.  He  walked 
slowly  the  entire  length  of  the  path  and 
half-way  back.  There,  on  the  garden 
bench,  Claudia  was  waiting, — no  vision 


out  of  the  past,  such  as  he  had  been  half 
expecting  to  see  start  from  the  shadows, 
but  a living,  breathing  Claudia,  with 
hungry  eyes. 

“ Owen !”  she  cried,  starting  to  her  feet 
with  outstretched  hands. 

For  half  a heart-beat  his  eyes  shrank 
from  hers,  and  then  he  looked, — with 
a look  that  grew  slowly  from  wonder 
to  relief. 

“Ah,  how  pale  you  are!  Sit  here  and 
rest.  Owen,  you  have  been  ill!” 

“ Yes,  I believe  so,”  he  said,  with  a 
slight  laugh  to  himself.  “ But  now  I 
think  I shall  be  well.” 

He  took  the  seat  beside  her;  and  it  w^as 
only  when  her  eyelids  drooped  that  he 
became  aware  of  his  own  intent  gaze  and 
looked  away. 

“ So  you  still  keep  up  the  habit  of 
coming  here  ?”  he  said,  casually.  “ 1 
wondered  if  we  should  meet  you.” 

“‘We,’  Owen?  Do  you  even  think  in 
the  plural  ?” 

He  laughed  quietly,  but  made  no  other 
answer.  Only  his  eyes  dwelt  upon  her 
again,  and  his  look  was  stronger. 

“ It  is  strange  that  our  meeting  should 
be — here,”  she  said. 

“ It  is  stranger  that  Beatrice  isn’t 
here,”  he  responded,  lightly.  “ I was 
sure  I should  find  her  here,  exploring 
for  emotions.” 

“ Perhaps  she  has  found  enough  to 
satisfy  her,”  Claudia  said,  slowly.  She 
let  her  eyes  rest  upon  him  as  she  added, 
peremptorily : “ Tell  me  about  yourself. 
Are  you  happy?” 

“ To  the  point  of  light-headedness!” 

“And — content  with  all  that  life  has 
brought  you?” 

“ Oh,  by  no  means,  thank  Heaven !” 

“ But  I want  to  know  the  details,  all 
the  little  things  that  make  up  your  in- 
terests, your  hopes.  You  used  to  tell  me 
those  things.” 

“Did  I?”  He  laughed  shortly,  and 
half  turned  away  as  if  to  watch  an  empty 
boat  that  was  swinging  slowly  with  the 
wind  in  the  shadow  of  the  peninsula, 
where  the  boat  with  the  woman  had  dis- 
appeared. Her  pulses  leaped  with  the 
conviction  that  live  words  were  trem- 
bling just  beyond  the  prudent  barrier  of 
silence,  and  she  leaned  towards  him  with 
sudden  and  compelling  intensity. 

“ Have  I changed,  do  you  think  ?” 
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when  you  swore  you  loved  me;  or  does 
your  love  come  to  heel  at  your  bidding, 
like  a well-trained  hound?” 

He  put  his  hand  up  to  his  gray  mus- 
tache with  a nervous  gesture,  but  he 
answered  quietly: 

‘‘If  I am  to  be  brave  and  honest,  I 
suppose  I must  acknowledge  that  I lied 
when  I said  I loved  you, — though  I 
didn’t  know  it  then.  In  fact,  it  seemed 
the  one  truth  in  the  universe, — that  is 
what  makes  this  matter  of  real  person- 
ality so  hard  to  understand.  You  saw 
that  I was  deceiving  myself,  and  trying, 
to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability,  to  deceive 
you,  and  though  the  means  you  took  to 
arouse  me  were  rather  heroic,  they  were 
fully  justified.  What’s  more,  they  were  ef- 
fective. They  say  that  when  people  drown, 
their  whole  life  flashes  like  a panorama 
before  the  inner  vision.  In  a moment  they 
understand, — because  they  see  in  whole. 
So,  when  my  boyish  madness  went  down 
to  death,  I,  who  survived,  saw  clearly,  for 
that  sufficient  moment,  that  Beatrice  was 
the  reality  which  I had  been  seeking, 
though  I had  not  recognized  her.” 

“ Then  why,  all  these  years,  have  you 
avoided — me  ?”  she  flung  at  him  fiercely. 

The  answer  on  his  lip  was  checked  by 
the  appearance  of  the  landlord,  who  came 
up  with  a panting  effort  to  look  as  though 
he  had  not  hurried. 

“Is  your  wife  anywhere  about?”  he 
asked  of  Owen,  with  a glance  of  obscure 
warning  to  Claudia. 

“I  don^t  know  where  she  is,”  Owen 
answered.  “ Exploring  the  grounds,  I 
suppose.  Is  there  any  message  for  her?” 

“ She  didn’t  go  out  on  the  lake  ?” 

Owen  turned  and  looked  at  him. 
“ No,”  he  said,  shortly.  He  was  curi- 
ously resentful  of  something  in  the 
man’s  voice. 

“I  didn’t  know  but  what  it  might 
have  been  her  that  went  out  on  the  lake,” 
the  landlord  said,  slowly.  He  turned  so 
that  only  Claudia  could  see  his  lips  form- 
ing voiceless  words,  and  walked  away, 
breaking  into  a run  towards  the  lake  as 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  their  sight. 

“ I have  avoided  you  ” — Owen  took  up 
the  word  steadily — “ because,  as  I see  now, 
I have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  little 
faith.  I was  not  sure  until  to-day — you 
conjured  me  to  be  honest ! — that  the 
miracle  would  hold  if  I should  meet  you. 


Some  one,  if  not  I, — something,  if  not  my 
whole  self, — had  loved  you.  But  I sinned 
against  the  holy  vision  in  being  afraid. 
As  you  said  a moment  ago,  the  drifting 
clouds  cannot  change  the  lake  and  tlie 
sky.  My  clouds  of  misty  madness  have 
blown  away,  and  I see  that  my  sky  is, 
and  always  was — even  before  I had 
understanding  to  perceive  it — Beatrice.” 

Claudia  had  gone  deadly  white  at  the 
landlord’s  word,  but  when  Owen  finished, 
her  pallor  was  like  the  white  ash  that 
covers  a burning  coal.  Her  eyes  were 
blazing,  and  as  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  her 
frame  quivered  and  her  voice  shook  like 
a flame  in  the  wind  as  she  told  him  that 
the  boat  in  which  his  Beatrice  had  start- 
ed across  the  lake  had  been  found  drift- 
ing and  empty. 

She  turned  to  flee,  and  faced  Beatrice, 
— Beatrice  waiting  whitely  in  the  shadow 
where  Claudia  had  hidden  one  night 
fifteen  years  down  in  the  past. 

IV 

Owen  had  tom  the  little  letter  into 
scraps,  and  had  burned  them  sacrificially 
in  the  fireplace,  with  a separate  thrust 
that  was  not  altogether  priestly  for  each 
scrap  that  turned  into  ashes.  At  the  end 
he  looked  up. 

“ You  haven’t  told  me  yet  how  you 
came  to  go  back.” 

Beatrice’s  eyelashes  drooped  over  her 
flushed  cheeks,  and  she  answered  as  one 
aware  of  folly : 

“ I made  the  boy  put  me  ashore  at  the 
peninsula,  and  I walked  around.  I sup- 
pose he  stayed  to  go  in  swimming,  and 
so  the  boat  got  adrift.” 

“But  why  did  you  go  ashore?  You 
hadn’t  changed  your  wicked  plans  then, 
had  you  ?” 

“ Oh  no ! But  I found  I had  your 
cough  medicine  in  my  hand-bag,  and  it 
was  nearly  time  for  you  to  take  it.  I 
had  to  get  that  back  to  your  room  first. 
I meant  to  walk  back  and  wait  for  the 
next  train.” 

Owen  stared  at  her  a silent  moment, 
and  then  he  laughed.  He  poked  the  fire, 
and  laughed  and  laughed,  till  Beatrice 
frowned  like  an  angel. 

“ I don’t  see  what  there  is  to  laugh  at !” 

“That’s  the  beauty  of  it,”  he  gasped. 
“ ‘ My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on 
the  ground.’  Thank  Heaven  for  her!” 
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Physiological  Immunity 
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SCATTERED  over  the  world,  even 
to  far  Siam  and  the  jungles  of 
Africa,  bodies  of  men  are  at  work, 
not  in  quest  of  gold  or  loot  or  territory, 
but  of  means  to  help  their  fellows  to 
ward  off  sickness  and  unneedful  death. 
Stately  pageants  and  triumphal  arches 
are  not  for  such  as  these,  for  they 
make  war  not  upon  men,  not  upon  the 
weak,  but  upon  the  malignant  hosts 
of  disease. 

Their  efforts  tend  in  two  directions: 
the  first,  to  ward  off  infection  by  a })er- 
fccted  hygiene,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
expulsion  of  yellow  fever  from  Ha- 
vana through  the  destruction  of  the 
yellow-fever  carrier,  the  mosquito;  the 
second,  to  provide  the  body  with  new 
weapons  of  defence  when  the  infection 
has  come.  In  both  directions  much  has 
been,  much  more  may  be,  achieved. 

Rather  more  than  a century  ago,  a 
very  young  physician  thought  to  test  a 
very  old  folk  remedy  against  the  great- 
est scourge  of  that  day — smallpox,  llis 
method,  slightly  elaborated,  has  served 
to  banish  that  disease  from  cleanly  lands. 
But  it  was  merely  a chance  success  won 
in  the  dark;  to  use  a large  word,  a purely 
empirical  discovery.  No  one  had  the 
slightest  idea  how  the  vaccine  worked, 
for  no  one,  up  to  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago,  had  so  much  as  a suspicion 
as  to  the  nature  or  cause  of  disease. 
Jenner’s  discovery  was  not  the  fore- 
runner of  a host  of  others;  it  opened  no 
new  line  of  inquiry.  The  physicians  of 
his  time,  and  after,  were  far  more  inter- 
ested in  the  fancies  of  ITahneinann  than 
in  a patient,  scientific  investigation  of 
these  new  and  amazingly  fertile  results. 

It  was  left  for  a French  chemist,  Louis 
Pasteur,who,  knowing  nothing  of  medicine 
or  the  stock-in-trade  absurdities  taught 
in  its  name,  could  come  fresh  to  the  sub- 
ject, to  reveal  that  disease  is  essentially 
a fermentation — due,  like  the  fermenting 
of  yeast,  to  the  presence  of  a minute 


fungus.  Following  the  customary  meth- 
od of  preparing  the  smallpox  vaccine, 
Pasteur  and  his  aids  found  that  by 
deliberately  cultivating  his  microbes 
through  a succession  of  young  animals, 
he  was  able  so  to  attenuate  the  poison 
they  secrete  as  to  make  it  rela- 
tively harmless.  Nevertheless,  as  in  the 
case  of  vaccination,  the  fungus  thus 
modified  was  able,  by  inducing  a mild 
form  of  the  disease,  to  confer  immunity 
against  a more  virulent  attack.  His 
dramatic  cures  of  the  dreaded  hydro- 
phobia instantly  gave  his  ideas  a world- 
wide vogue,  and  in  scarce  any  land  of 
the  earth  were  there  lacking  eager  spirits 
to  follow  out  and  explore  the  paths  thus 
so  brilliantly  opened  up. 

A little  later  came  the  discovery,  at 
the  hands  of  two  of  Pasteur’s  disciples, 
that  the  serum  of  inoculated  animals — 
the  colorless  fluid  of  the  blood  after  the 
red  corpuscles  which  it  contains  have 
been  strained  out  — contains  an  anti- 
poison, or,  as  it  has  come  to  be  known, 
an  antitoxin,  which,  injected  into  an 
animal,  confers  immunity  in  the  same 
manner  as  inoculation  itself.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  new  medicine,” 
of  the  so-called  sero-therapy.”  If  the 
new  methods  have  not  yet  realized  all 
that  was  hoped  from  them,  it  may  still 
be  noted  that  a single  one  of  the  new 
serums,  the  preparation  of  the  diph- 
theria antitoxin,  has  already  saved  thou- 
sands of  little  lives,  and  that  the  horrible 
fate  of  death  from  hydrophobia  is  now 
almost  unknown.  Anti-poisons  for  many 
of  the  serpent  venoms  are  known,  so  that 
the  other  day,  when  Dr.  Calmette  of  Lille, 
who  has  made  this  latter  field  so  much 
his  own,  was  bitten  in  the  careless  hand- 
ling of  a deadly  adder,  he  had  merely 
to  step  across  the  room  and  inject  into 
his  arm  the  serum  of  his  own  prepara- 
tion. Without  the  latter,  in  a few  mo- 
ments he  would  have  been  dead;  with  it, 
the  crisis  was  soon  past,  and  within  an 
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hour  he  was  back  at  work.  ''  Epatant/' 
murmured  France;  and  so  it  was. 

Pasteur  had  unveiled  the  cause  of  dis- 
ease; he  and  his  disciples  had  found  new 
means  of  combating  it.  It  remained  to 
inquire  what  was  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  cure  works.  We  may  take  a 
concrete  instance.  The  microbe  of  diph- 
theria Professor  Behring  believes  to  be 
ubiquitous — that  is  to  say,  always  more 
or  less  present.  Under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, as,  for  example,  a weakened 
condition  of  the  body,  it  finds  lodgement 
in  the  throat,  begins  to  multiply  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and  covers  its 
funguslike  growth  with  the  well-known 
white  membrane.  As  a part  of  its  vital 
activity,  it  secretes  a powerful  poison, 
as,  let  us  say,  the  cells  of  a cow’s  udder 
secrete  milk,  or  the  poison-glands  of  a 
rattlesnake  produce  venom.  This  poison, 
s(>eping  through  the  membrane,  per- 
meates the  system,  paralyzes  the  bodily 
functions,  and  causes  death. 

Given  that  there  is  time,  an  injection 
of  the  antitoxin  causes  the  body  to  rally 
against  the  poison;  the  patient  recovers. 
In  many  instances  there  is  recovery  when 
no  antitoxin  has  been  administered. 
What  is  the  process? 

More  than  a decade  ago  Elias  Metchni- 
koff,  the  eminent  Russian  pathologist, 
undertook  an  exhaustive  study  of  in- 
flammations. Whether  they  occurred  from 
a wound  or  from  disease,  always  he 
noted  the  presence,  in  abnormal  quanti- 
ty, of  the  big  white  corpuscles  which 
float  about  in  the  blood  and  the  lymph. 
Inside  these  white  cells  he  would  find 
great  numbers  of  the  microbes  specific 
to  the  inflammation  under  view.  The  mi- 
crobes were  in  various  stages  of  diges- 
tion; it  seemed  as  if  the  big  corpuscles’ 
office  was  to  devour  the  microbes,  and,  if 
possible,  kill  them.  Sometimes  the  num- 
ber ingested  was  too  great;  then  the  cor- 
puscle itself  was  destroyed;  and  if  this 
was  general,  the  inflammation  extended, 
the  victim  died. 

In  his  picturesque  northern  imagina- 
tion, Metchnikoff  came  to  view  infection 
and  immunity  as  a war  of  microbes  and 
white  cells.  Against  the  invading  hosts 
of  disease  the  corpuscles  went  out  to  bat- 
tle— to  conquer  or  die.  This  was  the  way 
in  which  the  body  fought  disease.  The 
great  Russian  gave  to  the  white  corpus- 


cles the  name  of  phagocytes,  the  “ de- 
vouring cells,”  and  styled  the  process 
phagocytosis.  His  ideas  were  stim- 
ulative; they  aroused  adherents  and 
doubters  alike,  and  a splendid  work 
has  followed. 

All  sought  to  penetrate  yet  deeper. 
Granted,  said  the  doubters,  that  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  in  reality  mi- 
crobicides;  is  this  all?  When  the  serum 
of  an  inoculated  animal  is  injected  into 
another,  it  is  entirely  rid  alike  of  red 
corpuscles  and  white.  Merely  the  lymph, 
then,  must  contain  some  chemical  sub- 
stance which  protects  the  inoculated 
animal.  And  the  serum  of  the  latter  may 
in  turn  confer  immunity  upon  other  ani- 
mals. How  has  this  curious  result  been 
brought  about  ? 

Incidentally,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  often 
the  action  of  the  serum  is  not  bacteri- 
cidal; the  fungi  continue  to  thrive  and 
multiply,  although  their  harmful  powers 
seem  destroyed.  It  appears  here  as  if  the 
serum  merely  neutralized  the  poison  the 
microbes  secrete.  Moreover,  a puzzling 
fact,  disclosed  by  Bordet,  was  that  the 
benign  powers  of  the  serum  could  be  de- 
stroyed simply  by  heating,  but  that  this 
power  was  instantly  recovered  by  the 
addition  of  a small  quantity  of  serum 
from  an  animal  which  had  never  been 
inoculated.  In  other  words,  the  serum 
of  a non-inoculated  animal,  in  itself  pow- 
erless to  confer  immunity,  could  still  re- 
store the  immunizing  power  to  serum  in 
which  that  power  had  just  been  destroyed. 

Slight  wonder  if,  before  such  baf- 
fling paradoxes  as  these,  the  heads  of 
the  investigators  sometimes  began  to 
swim.  Metchnikoff  still  held  to  the  main 
lines  of  his  theory.  In  his  view  it  was 
always  the  devouring  cells  which  inter- 
vene, either  directly,  or  in  a less  obvious 
fashion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  serums. 
To  speak  with  more  precision,  for  him 
the  process  of  immunity  was  always  es- 
sentially fermentive  in  character;  the 
germicidal  properties  of  the  serum  from 
an  inoculated  animal  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  fermentive  substances  se- 
creted by  the  phagocytes,”  just  as  the 
stomach  cells  secrete  pepsin  and  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  liver  cells  bile  and 
other  ferments,  and  so  on.  These  are 
thrown  into  the  blood  stream  and  car- 
ried about  through  the  body,  and  may  act 
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then  in  destroying  the  microbes,  or  in 
disturbing  their  normal  functions,  or 
simply  by  neutralizing  the  bacterial 
poison.  The  effect  of  the  inoculation  of 
a fresh  animal  or  the  injection  of  the 
serum  from  an  inoculated  animal  is  to 
stimulate  the  white  corpuscles  to  great- 
er activity,  and  hence  to  the  produc- 
tion of  greater  quantities  of  the  bacteri- 
cidal ferments. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  view  of 
Metchnikoff  the  whole  process  is  one 
of  vital  actions.  We  need  not  attrib- 
ute intelligence  to  the  white  corpus- 
cles in  their  war  upon  the  microbes,  but 
they  comport  themselves  in  many 
ways  like  independent  units,  colonized  in 
the  organism. 

But  modern  physiology  is  no  longer 
content  with  merely  “ vitalistic  ” expla- 
nations of  the  bodily  processes.  For  it 
the  vital  processes,  whether  of  digestion, 
absorption,  growth,  or  reproduction,  are 
simply  and  solely  a complex  series  of 
chemical  reactions,  proceeding  in  a reg- 
ularly ordered  way.  All  this  is  not  near- 
ly so  interesting  as  the  idea  of  prodigious 
wars  and  bloody  struggles  going  on  with- 
in the  body,  though  all  invisible  to  the 
eye.  And  to  the  minds  of  some  folk  it  is 
disagreeable;  it  creaks  of  machinery,  or, 
as  many  say,  smacks  of  materialism;  it 
seems  to  destroy  something  of  the  mys- 
tery which  shrouds  the  life  processes, — 
and  it  appears  as  if  a good  portion  of  the 
world,  for  some  reason  or  another,  pre- 
fers ignorance  to  knowledge. 

All  this  is  more  or  less  a matter  of 
taste;  meanwhile  it  is  worth  noting  that 
all  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in 
our  ideas  of  vital  phenomena  has  lain 
entirely  in  an  identification  of  bodily 
processes  and  forces  with  the  simple 
processes  and  forces  of  the  inanimate 
world.  Lavoisier  began  this  when  he 
showed  that  the  combustion  that  goes  on 
in  the  lungs,  and  that  in  the  grate  or  the 
stove,  are  one  and  the  same;  and  if  the 
chemistry  of  the  living  cell  is  still  ob- 
scure and  full  of  difficulties,  we  know 
emough  to  know  that  all  future  gain  will 
come  along  the  same  lines. 

One  great  step  has  been  made,  and 
that  of  a most  unexpected  sort.  So  be- 
wildering is  the  variety  of  the  things 
which  go  on  in  an  animal,  or  even  in  a 
jdant,  so  vastly  different  are,  let  us  say. 


the  forms  and  functions  of  a coral  polyp 
and  a whale,  that  one  is  led  almost  in- 
evitably to  suppose  a corresponding  com- 
plexity in  the  materials  of  which  these 
are  composed.  The  development  of  or- 
ganic chemistry  has  revealed  precisely 
the  opposite.  The  world  of  the  non- 
living is  made  up  of  a rather  large  va- 
riety of  elements,  put  together  for  the 
most  part  in  a very  simple  way ; the 
world  of  living  things,  on  the  contrary, 
seems  composed  of  a very  few  elementary 
substances,  put  together  in  a most  in- 
tricate way.  A little  carbonic  acid,  wa- 
ter, ammonia,  oxygen,  a trace  of  some 
mineral  salts,  and  perhaps  a dash  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus,  and  you  have 
the  physical  bases  of  life.  Such  varied 
articles  as  the  white  of  an  egg,  cheese, 
lean  beefsteak,  and  a dish  of  cracked 
wheat  hardly  differ  at  all  in  their  con- 
stituents ; it  is  simply  a question  of 
chemical  structure, — or,  as  one  might 
say,  architecture. 

After  this  one  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  many  of  the  organic  poisons — 
that  is  to  say,  the  poisons  elaborated  by 
the  living  organism — differ  so  slightly 
from  the  ordinary  foods  of  the  body  as 
to  have  for  a long  time  baffled  the  chem- 
ist in  his  efforts  toward  a satisfactory 
analysis.  They  are,  in  many  instances, 
not  merely  made  up  of  identically  the 
same  elements,  but  in  identically  the  same 
proportions.  In  more  technical  language, 
they  are  what  the  chemists  call  isomeres 
— u e,,  made  out  of  the  same  parts.  Their 
differing  physiological  and  chemical  re- 
actions, therefore,  may  be  solely  explain- 
ed on  grounds  of  a differing  arrange^ 
menty  or  grouping. 

At  first  thought  it  seems  absurd  that, 
for  example,  the  same  number  of  atoms 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen put  together  in  two  different  fash- 
ions could  make  one  substance  highly 
nutritious  to  the  bodily  economy,  the 
other  a deadly  poison.  It  is  not  easy 
to  understand  how  mere  structure  could 
play  such  a decisive  role. 

It  is  probably  a simple  question  of 
chemical  mechanics.  The  most  charac- 
teristic thing  about  atoms  is  their  abil- 
ity to  take  hold,  so  to  say,  on  other 
atoms;  but  this  ability  is  unequally 
shared.  Some  atoms  seem  to  be  one- 
handed,  some  two-handed,  some  three. 
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four,  five,  or  six.  The  natural  propen- 
sity of  an  atom  is  to  get  its  hands  full; 
in  this  condition  it  is  said  to  be  saturated, 
and  it  is  no  longer  in  a position  to  create 
a disturbance.  Saturation  is  death. 

Roused  from  their  torpor  by  the  sun- 
light, the  inert  atoms  of  the  air  and  the 
soil  take  on  that  condition  of  unstable 
equilibrium  we  call  life.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  bodily  ferments  the  plant 
materials  are  raised  to  a yet  higher  state 
of  complexity  characteristic  of  the  ani- 
mal world.  To  the  chemist^s  eye  the  body 
is  a scene  of  incessant  and  rapid  change 
— where  a gay  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  sort 
of  dance  is  going  on,  the  atoms,  or 
rather  groups  of  atoms,  flinging  off  their 
partners  and  taking  new  ones  with  the 
precision  and  celerity  of  a practised 
hand.  But  woe  if  some  clumsy  or  evil- 
minded  disturber  comes  in  to  break  up 
this  rhythmic  play. 

The  poisons  are  the  disturbers.  Though 
they  be  all  in  faultless  attire,  something 
in  their  disposition,  some  evil  ineptitude, 
brings  ruin  in  their  train. 

Perhaps  this  is  carrying  a fanciful 
analogy  too  far.  A great  German  chem- 
ist makes  use  of  the  simile  of  a lock  and 
key, — ^here  the  microscopic  cells  of  which 
the  body  is  composed  may  be  pictured  as 
furnished  with  many  doors,  these  doors 
with  locks;  in  ordinary,  normal  condi- 
tions the  doors  swing  wide,  the  traffic  of 
the  body  goes  on  without  let  or  hin- 
drance. But  suppose  a structure  so 
adapted  as  just  to  fit  the  lock,  or  release 
a spring — the  door  is  closed,  traffic  stops. 

But  lively  pictures  of  this  sort  have 
the  inconvenience  of  being  a little  too 
concrete  — that  is  to  say,  they  imply 
things  which  do  not  tally  with  all  the 
facts.  In  the  case  of  infection,  and  the 
process  of  immunization,  the  facts  seem 
simple  and  tolerably  clear.  On  the  basis 
of  what  is  now  known,  Professor  Ehr- 
lich, the  distinguished  head  of  the  in- 
stitute of  experimental  medicine  at 
Frankfort,  in  Germany,  has  constructed 
a theory  which  represents  the  very  latest 
in  this  branch  of  scientific  work.  Ehr- 
lich supposes  that,  attached  to  the  ex- 
traordinarily complex  structure  of  the 
animal  cell  (a  single  cell  may  contain 
millions  of  atoms),  there  exist  what  he 
terms  side-chains,”  or  partially  saturated 
groups  of  atoms,  whose  normal  function 
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it  is  to  enable  the  cells  to  take  up  from 
the  blood  stream  their  food  elements, 
which,  passed  on  into  the  interior,  become 
a part  of  the  cell  itself.  The  condition 
here  is  that  the  bond  of  momentary 
union  between  the  side-chains  ” and 
the  food  elements  shall  be  easily  formed, 
and  as  lightly  broken.  These  side- 
chains  he  designates  “ receivers.” 

Professor  Ehrlich  supposes  the  poisons 
to  possess  a greater  aptitude  for  fixing 
themselves  to  these  receivers,  or,  in  chem- 
ical phraseology,  to  offer  a greater  num- 
ber of  unsaturated  affinities.  Fixing 
themselves  to  the  receivers,  they  bar  the 
way  to  the  entry  of  normal  food  mate- 
rials— if,  indeed,  they  do  not  penetrate 
farther  into  the  inner  structure  of  the 
cell;  in  consequence  the  activity  of  the 
latter  is  disturbed ; death  intervenes. 

Under  certain  conditions,  however,  the 
combination  of  side  - chain  and  poison 
molecule  is  thrown  off  from  the  cell,  and 
new  receivers,  new  side  - chains,  being 
formed,  the  cell  resumes  its  orderly  life. 
But  the  peculiarity  appears  to  be  that 
if  the  cell  succeeds  in  throwing  off  this 
harmful  combination,  it  not  only  forms 
new  receivers,  but  a superabundance  of 
them,  and  these  surplus  receivers  are 
sloughed  off  into  the  blood  stream,  there 
to  float  about  as  free  units.  Given,  then, 
that  a poison  is  introduced  into  the  sys- 
tem, these  free  side-chains  in  the  blood 
will  fix  the  poison  before  ever  it  reaches 
the  cells  at  all ; the  poison  will  be  neu- 
tralized,” and  no  harm  will  come. 

It  is,  then,  the  presence  of  these  free 
side-chains  in  the  blood  which  confers 
immunity  against  disease.  Naturally, 
as  the  microbes  of  each  disease  secrete 
a specific  poison,  there  must  be  as  many 
different  receivers  as  there  are  poisons, 
and  this  would  explain  why,  for  example, 
vaccination  against  smallpox  does  not 
protect  one  against  diphtheria  or  the 
grippe.  What  remains  now,  therefore,  is 
to  study  closely  the  conditions  under 
which  these  protecting  agents  are  formed 
and,  further,  kept  in  an  active  condition. 
For  the  immunity  conferred  is  usually 
not  permanent.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
that  of  cholera,  the  effect  of  the  anti- 
toxin serum  seems  not  to  4ast  more  than 
a few  weeks;  in  the  case  of  the  small- 
pox vaccine  it  may  endure  for  years,  or 
for  a lifetime  even. 
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Though  One  Rose  from  the  Dead 

BY  W.  D,  HOWELLS 


YOTT  are  very  welcome  to  the  Alder- 
ling  incident,  my  dear  Actcn,  if 
you  think  you  can  do  anything 
with  it,  and  I will  give  it  as  circumstan- 
tially as  possible.  The  thing  has  its 
limitations,  I should  think,  for  the  fic- 
tionist,  chiefly  in  a sort  of  roundedness 
whi^h  leaves  little  play  to  the  imagina- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
more  to  your  purpose  if  it  were  less  pai, 
in  its  catastrophe,  but  you  are  a better 
judge  of  all  that  than  I am,  and  I will 
put  the  facts  in  your  hands,  and  keep 
my  own  hands  off,  so  far  as  any  plastic 
use  of  the  material  is  concerned. 

The  first  I knew  of  the  peculiar  Alder- 
ling  situation  was  shortly  after  William 
Jameses  ^^Will  to  B(dieve”  came  out. 
I had  been  telling  the  Alderlings  about 
it,  for  they  had  not  sc^m  it,  and  I noticed 
that  from  time  to  time  they  looked  sig- 
nifieantly  at  each  other.  When  I had 
got  through,  he  gave  a little  laugh,  and 
she  said,  Oh,  you  may  laugh!''  and  then 
I made  bold  to  ask,  What  is  it?” 

Marion  can  tell  you,”  he  said.  He 
motioned  towards  the  coffee-pot  and  ask- 
ed, “ More  ?”  I shook  my  head,  and  lie 
said,  Come  out,  and  let  us  see  what 
the  maritime  interests  have  been  doing 
for  us.  Pipe  or  cigar?”  I chose  ciga- 
rettes, and  he  brought  the  box  off  the 
table,  stopping  on  his  way  to  the  veranda, 
and  taking  his  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch 
from  the  hall  mantel. 

Mrs.  Alderling  had  got  to  the  veranda 
before  us,  and  done  things  to  the  chairs 
and  cushions,  and  was  leaning  against 
one  of  the  slender  fluted  pine  columns 
like  some  rich,  blond  caryatid  just  off 
duty,  with  the  blue  of  her  dress  and  the 
red  of  her  hair  showing  deliciously 
against  the  background  of  white  'house- 
wall.  He  and  she  were  an  astonishing 
and  satisfying  contrast;  in  the  midst 
of  your  amazement  you  felt  the  divine 
propriety  of  a woman  like  her  want- 


ing just  such  a wiry,  smoky-complex- 
ioned,  black -browed,  black-bearded,  bald- 
headed  little  man  as  he  was. 

Before  he  sat  down  where  she  was  go- 
ing to  put  him,  he  stood  stoopingly,  and 
frowned  at  the  waters  of  the  cove  lifting 
from  the. foot  of  the  lawn  that  sloped  to 
it  before  the  house.  Three  lumber- 
men, two  goodish-sized  yachts,  a dozen 
sloop-rigged  boats:  not  so  bad.  About 
the  usual  number  that  come  loafing 
in  to  spend  the  night.  You  ought  to 
see  tliem  when  it  threatens  to  breeze 
up.  Then  they’re  here  in  flocks.  Go 
on,  Marion.” 

lie  gave  a soft  groan  of  comfort  as  he 
settled  in  his  chair  and  began  pulling  at 
his  short  black  pipe,  and  she  let  her  eyes 
dwell  on  him  in  a rapture  that  curiously 
interested  me.  People  in  love  are  rarely 
interesting — that  is,  flesh-and-blood  peo- 
ple. Of  course  T know  that  lovers  are  the 
life  of  fiction,  and  that  a story  of  any  kind 
can  scarcely  hold  the  reader  witliout  them. 
Yet  lovers  in  real  life  are,  so  far  as  I have 
observed  them,  bores.  Th(*y  are  con- 
fe<5sed  to  he  disgusting  before  or  after 
marriage  when  th<n"  let  their  fondness 
appear,  but  even  when  they  try  to  hide 
it,  they  are  tiresome.  Character  goes 
down  before  passion  in  them ; nature  is 
reduced  to  propensity.  Then,  how  is  it 
that  tlic  novelist  manages  to  keep  these, 
and  to  give  us  nature  and  character  while 
seeming  to  offer  nothing  but  propensity 
and  passion  ? Perliaps  he  does  not  give 
th(?ra.  Perhaps  wdiat  he  does  is  to  hyp- 
notize us  so  that  we  each  of  us  identify 
ourselves  with  the  lovers,  and  add  our 
own  natures  and  characters  to  the  single 
princixjle  that  animates  them.  But  if  we 
have  them  there  before  us  in  the  tiresome 
reality,  they  exclude  us  from  their  plea- 
sure in  each  other  and  stop  up  the  per- 
spective of  our  happiness  with  their  hulk- 
ing jersonalities,  bare  of  all  the  irides- 
cence of  potentiality  which  we  could  have 
cast  about  them.  Something  of  this 
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iridescence  may  cling  to  tmmarried 
lovers,  in  spite  of  themselves,  but  wedded 
bliss  is  a sheer  offence. 

I do  luJt  know  why  it  was  not  an  of- 
fence in  the  case  of  the  Alderlings,  unless 
it  was  because  they  both,  in  their  differ- 
ent ways,  saw  the  joke  of  the  thing.  At 
any  rate,  I found  that  in  their  charm 
for  each  other  they  had  somehow  not 
ceased  to  be  amusing  for  me,  an4  I wait- 
ed confidently  for  the  answer  she  would 
make  to  his  whimsically  abrupt  bidding. 
But  she  did  not  answe;*  very  promptly 
even  when  he  had  added,  ‘SWanhope, 
here,  is  scenting  something  psychologi- 
cal in  the  reason  of  my  laughing  at  you.” 

Mrs.  Alderling  stood  looking  at  him, 
not  me,  with  a smile  hovering  about  the 
corners  of  her  mouth,  which,  when  it 
decided  not  .to  alight  anywhere,  scarcely 
left  her  aspect  graver  for  its  flitting. 
She  said  at  last  in  her  slow,  deep-throated 
voice,  “ I guess  I will  let  you  tell  him.” 

Oh,  I’ll  tell  him  fast  enough;^’  said 
Alderling,  nursing  his  knee,  and  bring- 
ing it  well  up  toward  his  chin,  between 
his  clasped  hands.  “ Marion  has  always 
had  the  notion  that  I should  live  again 
if  I believed  I should,  and  that  as  I don’t; 
believe  I shall,  I am  not  going  to.  The 
joke  of  it  is,”  and  he  began  to  splutter 
laughter  round  the  stem  of  his  pipe, 

she’s  as  much  of  an  agnostic  as  I am. 
She  doesn’t  believe  she  is  going  to  live 
again,  either.” 

Mrs.  Alderling  said,  “ I don’t  care  for 
it  in  my  case.” 

That  struck  me  as  rather  touching, 
but  I had  no  right  to  enter  uninvited 
into  the  intimacy  of  her  meaning,  and 
I said,  looking  as  little  at  her  as  I need, 

Aren’t  you  both  rather  belated  ?” 

You  mean  that  protoplasm  has  gone 
out?”  he  chuckled. 

Not  exactly,”  I answered.  But  you 
know  that  a great  many  things  are  al- 
lowed now  that  were  once  forbidden  to 
the  True  Disbelievers.” 

“ You  mean  that  we  may  trust  in  the 
promises,  as  they  used  to  be  called,  and 
still  keep  the  Unfaith?” 

“ Something  like  that.” 

Alderling  took  his  pipe  out,  apparently 
to  give  his  whole  face  to  the  pleasure  of 
teasing  his  wife.  "That  ’ll  be  a great 
comfort  to  Marion,”  he  said,  and  he  threw 
back  his  head  and  laughed. 


She  smiled  faintly,  vaguely,  tolerantly, 
as  if  she  enjoyed  his  pleasure  in  teas- 
ing her. 

" Where  have  you  been,”  I asked, 
" that  you  don’t  know  the  changed  at- 
titude in  these  matters?” 

" Well,  here  for  the  last  three  years. 
We  tried  it  the  first  winter  after  we  came, 
and  found  it  was  not  so  bad,  and  we  sim- 
ply stayed  on.  But  I haven’t  really  look- 
ed into  the  question  since  I gave  the 
conundrum  up  twenty  years  ago,  on  what 
was  then  the  best  authority.  Marion 
doesn’t  complain.  She  knew  what  I was 
when  she  married  me.  She  was  another. 
We  were  neither  of  us  very  bigoted  dis- 
believers. We  should  not  have  burned 
anybody  at  the  stake  for  saying  that  we 
had  souls.” 

Alderling  put  back  his  pipe  and  cackled 
round  it,  taking  his  knee  between  his 
hands  again. 

" You  know,”  she  explained,  more  in 
my  direction  than  to  me,  " that  I had 
none  to  begin  with.  But  Alderling  had. 
His  people  believed  in  the  future  life.” 

" That’s  what  they  said,”  Alderling 
crowed.  " And  Marion  has  always 
thought  that  if  she  had  believed  that  way, 
she  could  have  kept  me  up  to  it;  and  so 
when  I died  I should  have  lived  again. 
It  is  perfectly  logical,  though  it  isn’t 
capable  of  a practical  demonstration.  If 
Marion  had  come  of  a believing  family, 
she  could  have  brought  me  back  into  the 
fold.  Her  great  mistake  was  in  being 
brought  up  by  an  uncle  who  denied  that 
he  was  living  here,  even.  The  poor  girl 
could  not  do  a thing  when  it  came  to 
the  life  hereafter.” 

The  smile  now  came  hovering  back, 
and  alighted  at  a corner  of  Mrs.  Alder- 
ling’s  mouth,  making  it  look,  oddly 
enough,  rather  rueful.  " It  didn’t  mat- 
ter about  me.  I thought  it  a pity  that 
Alderling’s  talent  should  stop  here.” 

"Did  you  ever  know  anything  like 
that?”  he  cried.  "Perfectly  willing  to 
thrust  me  out  into  a cold  other-world, 
and  leave  me  to  struggle  on  without  her, 
when  I had  got  used  to  her  looking 
after  me.  Now  I’m  not  so  selfish  as  that. 
I shouldn’t  want  to  have  Marion  living 
on  through  all  eternity  if  I wasn’t  with 
her.  It  would  be  too  lonely  for  her.” 

He  looked  up  at  her,  with  his  dancing 
eyes,  and  she  put  her  hand  down  over 
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his  shoulder  into  the  hand  that  he  lifted 
to  meet  it,  in  a way  that  would  have 
made  me  sick  in  some  people.  But  in 
her  the  action  was  so  casual,  so  absent, 
that  it  did  not  affect  me  disag:reeably. 

“ Do  you  mean  that  you  haven’t  been 
away  since  you  came  here  three  years 
ago?”  I asked. 

“We  ran  up  to  the  theatre  once  in  Bos- 
ton last  winter,  but  it  bored  us  to  the 
limit.”  Alderling  poked  his  knife-blade 
into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe  as  he  spoke, 
having  freed  his  hand  for  the  purpose, 
while  Mrs.  Alderling  leaned  back  against 
the  slim  column  again.  He  said  grave- 
ly: “It  was  a great  thing  for  Marion, 
though.  In  view  of  the  railroad  accident 
that  didn’t  happen,  she  convinced  herself 
that  her  sole  ambition  was  that  we  should 
die  together.  Then,  whether  we  found 
ourselves  alive  or  not,  we  should  be  com- 
pany for  each  other.  She’s  got  it  ar- 
ranged with  the  thunder-storms,  so  that 
one  bolt  will  do  for  us  both,  and  she  never 
lets  me  go  out  on  the  water  alone,  for 
fear  I shall  watch  my  chance,  and  get 
drowned  without  her.” 

I did  not  trouble  myself  to  make  out 
how  much  of  this  was  mocking,  and  as 
there  was  no  active  participation  in  the 
joke  expected  of  me,  I keqU  on  the  safe 
side  of  laughing.  “ No  wonder  you’ve 
been  able  to  do  siicli  a lot  of  pictures.”  I 
said.  “But  I sliould  have  thought  you 
might  have  found  it  dull — I mean  dull 
to.getlu'r — at  odd  times.” 

“ Dull?”  he  shouted.  “ It’s  stupendous- 
ly dull ! Es])ecially  when  our  country 
neighbors  come  in  to  ‘ ’liven  us  up.’ 
We’ve  got  neighbors  here  that  can  stay 
longer  in  half  an  hour  than  most  people 
can  in  a week.  We  get  tired  of  each 
other  at  times,  but  after  a call  from 
the  people  in  the  next  house,  we  return 
with  rapture  to  our  delusion  that  we 
are  interesting.” 

“ And  you  never,”  I ventured,  making 
my  jocosity  as  ironical  as  possible,  “wear 
upon  each  other?” 

“Horribly!”  said  Alderling.  and  his 
wife  smiled  contentedly,  behind  him. 
“We  haven’t  a whole  sot  of  china  in  the 
house,  from  exchanging  it  across  the 
table,  and  I haven’t  made  a study  of 
Marion  — you  must  have  noticed  how 
many  Marions  there  were  — that  she 
hasn’t  thrown  at  my  head.  Especially 


the  Madonnas.  She  likes  to  throw  the 
Madonnas  at  me.” 

I ventured  still  farther,  addressing 
myself  to  Mrs,  Alderling.  “ Does  he  keep 
it  up  all  the  time — this  blague?’^ 

“ Pretty  much,”  she  answered  passive- 
ly, with  entire  acquiescence  in  the  fact 
if  it  were  the  fact,  or  the  joke  if  it  were 
the  joke. 

“ But  I didn’t  see  anything  of  yours, 
Mrs.  Alderling,”  1 said.  She  had  had  her 
talent,  as  a girl,  and  some  people  pre- 
ferred it  to  lier  husband’s, — but  there 
was  no  effect  of  it  anywhere  in  the  house. 

“ The  housekeeping  is  enough,”  she  an- 
swered, with  her  tranquil  smile. 

There  w\as  nothing  in  her  smile  that 
was  leading,  and  I did  not  push  my  in- 
quiry, esp(?cially  as  Alderling  did  not 
see‘m  disposed  to  assist.  “ Well,”  I said, 
“ I supiK3se  you  will  forgive  to  sci- 
ence my  feeling  that  your  situation  is 
7nost  suggestive.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  mind  said  Alderling. 

“ I won’t,  thank  you,”  I answered. 
“ Why,  it's  equal  to  being  cast  away  to- 
gether on  an  uninhabited  island.” 

“ Quite,”  he  asscuited. 

. “ There  can’t,”  I went  on,  “ be  a cor- 
ner of  your  minds  that  you  haven’t  mu- 
tually expb»red.  You  must  know  each 
other,”  I ea^t  about  for  the  word,  and 
added  abruptly,  “ by  heart.” 

“ I don’t  suppose  he  meant  anything 
pretty?”  said  Alderling,  with  a look  up 
over  his  shoulder  at  liis  wife;  and-  then 
he  said  to  me,  “We  do;  and  there  are 
some  very  curious  things  I could  tell 
you,  if  Marion  would  ever  let  me  get  in 
a word.” 

“ Do  let  him,  Mrs.  Alderling,”  I en- 
treated, humoring  his  joke  at  her  si- 
lence. 

She  smiled,  and  softly  shrugged,  and 
then  sighed. 

“ I could  make  your  flesh  creep,”  he 
went  on,  “ or  I could  if  you  were  not  a 
psychologist.  I assure  you  that  we  are 
quite  weird  at  times.” 

“ As  how  ?” 

“ Oh,  just  knowing  what  the  other  is 
thinking,  at  a given  moment,  and  saying 
it.  There  arc  times  when  Marion’s  think- 
ing is  such  a nuisance  to  me,  that  I have 
to  yell  down  to  her  from  my  loft  to  stop 
it.  The  racket  it  makes  breaks  me  all^ip. 
It’s  a relief  to  have  her  talk,  and  I try 
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to  make  her,  when  she’s  posing,  just  to 
escape  the  din  of  her  thinking.  Then 
the  willing!  We  experimented  with  it, 
after  we  had  first  noticed  it,  but  we  don^t, 
any  more.  It’s  too  dead  easy.” 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  willing  ?” 

Oh,  just  wishing  one  that  the  other 
was  there,  and  there  he  or  she  is.” 

Is  he  trying  to  work  me,  Mrs.  Alder- 
ling?”  I appealed  to  her,  and  she  an- 
swered from  her  calm: 

**  It  is  very  unaccountable.” 

Then  you  really  mean  it ! Why 
can’t  you  give  me  an  illustration  ?” 

Why,  you  know,”  said  Alderling 
more  seriously  than  he  had  yet  spoken, 

I don’t  believe  tliose  things,  if  tliey  are 
real,  can  ever  be  got  to  show  off.  That’s 
the  reason  why  your  ‘ Quests  in  the  Oc- 
cult ’ are  mainly  such  rubbish,  as  far  as 
the  evidences  are  concerned.  If  Marion 
and  I tried  to  give  you  an  illustration, 
as  you  call  it,  the  occult  would  snub 
us.  But  is  there  anything  so  very 
strange  about  it?  The  wonder  is  that 
a man  and  wife  ever  fail  of  knowing 
each  what  the  other  is  thinking.  They 
pervade  each  other’s  minds,  if  they  are 
really  married,  and  they  are  so  present 
with  each  other  that  the  tacit  wish  should 
be  the  same  as  a call.  Marion  and  I are 
only  an  intensified  instance  of  what  may 
be  done  by  living  together.  There  is 
something,  though,  that  is  rather  queer, 
but  it  belongs  to  psychomancy  rather  than 
psychology,  as  I understand  it.” 

“Ah!”  I said.  “ What  is  that  ?” 

“Being  visibly  present  wheni  absent. 
It  has  not  happened  often,  but  it  has 
happened  that  I have  seen  Marion  in  my 
loft  when  she  was  really  somewhere  else, 
and  not  when  I had  willed  her  or  wished 
her  to  be  there.” 

“ Now,  really,”  I said,  “I  must  ask  you 
for  an  instance.” 

“ You  want  to  heap  up  facts,  Ivom- 
broso  fashion?  Well,  this  is  as  good  as 
most  of  Lombroso’s  facts,  or  better.  I 
went  up  one  morning,  last  winter,  to 
work  at  a study  of  a Madonna  from 
Marion,  directly  after  breakfast,  and  left 
her  below  in  the  dining-room,  putting 
away  the  breakfast  things.  She  has  to 
do  that  occasionally,  between  the  local 
helps,  who  are  all  we  can  get  in  the  win- 
ter.^ She  professes  to  like  it,  but  you 
never  can  tell,  from  what  a woman  says: 


she  has  to  do  it,  anyway.”  It  is  hard  to 
convey  a notion  of  the  serene,  impersonal 
acquiescence  of  Mrs.  Alderling  in  taking 
this  talk  of  her,  “ I was  banging  away 
at  it  when  I knew  she  was  behind  me 
looking  over  my  shoulder  rather  more 
stormily  than  she  usually  docs;  usually, 
she  is  a dead  calm.  I glanced  up,  and  saw 
the  calm  succeed  the  storm.  Then  I 
kept  on,  and  after  a while  I was  aware 
of  hearing  her  step  on  the  stairs.” 

Alderling  stopped,  and  smoked  defin- 
itively, as  if  that  were  the  end. 

“ Well,”  I said,  after  waiting  a while, 
“ I don’t  exactly  get  the  unique  value  of 
the  incident.” 

“ Oh,”  he  said,  as  if  he  had  accidental- 
ly forgotten  the  detail,  “ the  steps  were 
coming  up.” 

“Yes?” 

“ She  opened  tlie  door,  which  she  had 
omitted  to  do  before,  and  when  she  came 
in  she  denied  having  been  there  already. 
She  owned  that  she  had  been  hurrying 
through  her  work,  and  thinking  of  mine, 
so  as  to  make  me  do  something,  or  undo 
something,  to  it;  and  then  all  at  once 
she  lost  her  impatience,  and  came  up 
at  her  leisure.  I don’t  exactly  like  to 
tell  what  she  wanted.” 

He  began  to  laugh  provokingly,  and 
.she  said,  tranquilly,  “ I don’t  mind  your 
telling  Mr.  Wanhope.” 

“ Well,  then,  strictly  in  the  interest  of 
psychomancy,  I will  confide  that  she  had 
found  some  traces  of  a model  that  I used 
to  paint  my  Madonnas  from,  before  we 
were  married,  in  that  picture.  She  had 
slept  on  her  suspicion,  and  them  when  she 
could  not  stand  it  any  longer,  she  had 
come  up  in  the  spirit  to  say  that  she  was 
not  going  to  be  mixed  up  in  a Madonna 
with  any  such  minx.  The  words  are 
mine,  but  the  meaning  was  Marion’s. 
When  she  found  me  taking  the  minx  out, 
she  went  quietly  back  to  washing  her 
dishes,  and  then  returned  in  the  body 
to  give  me  a sitting.” 

We  were  silent  a moment,  till  I asked, 
“Is  this  true,  Mrs.  Alderling?” 

“About,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  remem- 
ber the  storm,  exactly.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  see  wliy  you  bother 
to  remain  in  the  body  at  all,”  I remarked. 

“We  haven’t  arranged  just  how  to  leave 
it  together,”  said  Alderling.  “ Marion, 
here,  if  I managed  to  get  off  first,  would 
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have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  her 
theory  of  the  effect  of  my  unbelief  on 
my  future  was  right  or  not;  and  if  she 
gave  me  the  slip,  she  would  always  be 
sorry  that  she  had  not  stayed  here  to 
convert  me.” 

‘‘  Why  don’t  you  agree  that  if  either 
of  you  lives  again,  he  or  she  shall 
make  some  sign  to  let  the  other  know?” 
I suggested. 

Well,  that  has  been  tried  so  often, 
and  has  it  ever  worked?  It’s  open  to  the 
question  whether  the  dead  do  not  fail 
to  show  up  because  they  are  forbidden  to 
communicate  with  the  living;  and  you 
are  just  where  you  were,  as  to  the 
main  point.  No,  I don’t  see  any  way 
out  of  it.” 

Mrs.  Alderling  went  into  the  house 
and  came  out  with  a book  in  her  hand, 
and  her  fingers  in  it  at  two  places.  It 
was  that  impressive  collection  of  Christ’s 
words  from  the  New  Testament  called 

The  Great  Discourse.”  She  put  the 
book  before  me  first  at  one  place  and  then 
at  another,  and  I read  at  one,  He  that 
believeth  on  me  shall  never  die,”  and  at 
the  other,  Except  ye  believe  in  me  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish.”  She  did  not 
say  anything  in  showing  me  these  pas- 
sages, and  I found  something  in  her  ac- 
tion touchingly  childlike  and  elemental, 
as  well  as  curiously  heathenish.  It  was 
as  if  some  poor  pagan  had  brought  me 
his  fetish  to  test  its  effect  upon  me. 

Yes,”  I said,  those  are  things  that  we 
hardly  know  what  to  do  with  in  our 
philosophy.  They  seem  to  be  said  as  with 
authority,  and  yet  somehow  we  cannot 
admit  their  validity  in  a philosophical 
inquiry  as  to  a future  life.  Aren’t  they 
generally  taken  to  mean  that  we  shall  be 
unhappy  or  happy  hereafter,  rather  than 
that  we  shall  be  or  not  be  at  all?  And 
what  is  believing?  Is  it  the  mere 
act  of  acknowledgment,  or  is  it  some- 
thing more  vital,  which  expresses  itself 
in  conduct?” 

She  did  not  try  to  say.  In  fact,  she  did 
not  answer  at  all.  Whatever  point  was 
in  her  mind  she  did  not  or  could  not 
debate  it.  I perceived,  in  a manner, 
that  her  life  was  so  largely  subliminal 
that  if  she  had  tried  she  could  not  have 
met  my  question  any  more  than  if  she 
had  not  had  the  gift  of  speech  at  all. 
But  in  her  inarticulate  fashion  she  had 


exposed  to  me  a state  of  mind  which  I 
was  hardly  withheld  by  the  decencies 
from  exploring.  “You  know,”  I said, 
“ that  psychology  almost  begins  by  re- 
jecting the  authority  of  these  sayings, 
and  that  while  we  no  longer  deny  any- 
thing we  cannot  allow  anything  merely 
because  it  has  been  strongly  affirmed. 
Supposing  that  there  is  a life  after  this, 
how  can  it  be  denied  to  one  and  bestowed 
upon  another  because  one  has  assented  to 
a certain  supernatural  claim  and  another 
has  refused  to  do  so  ? That  does  not  seem 
reasonable,  it  does  not  seem  right.  Why 
should  you  base  your  conclusion  as  to 
that  life  upon  a promise  and  a menace 
which  may  not  really  refer  to  it  in  the 
sense  which  they  seem  to  have?” 

“ Isn’t  it  all  there  is  ?”  she  asked,  and 
Alderling  burst  into  his  laugh. 

“ I’m  afraid  she’s  got  you  there,  Wan- 
hope.  Wlien  it  comes  to  polemics  there’s 
nothing  like  the  passive  obstruction  of 
Mrs.  Alderling.  Marion  might  never 
have  been  an  early  Christian  herself — 
I think  she’s  an  inexpugnable  pagan — 
but  she  would  have  gone  round  mak- 
ing it  awfully  uncomfortable  for  the 
other  unbelievers.” 

“ You  know,”  she  said  to  him,  and  I 
never  could  decide  how  much  she  was 
in  earnest,  “ that  I can’t  believe  till  you 
do.  I couldn’t  take  the  risk  of  keeping 
on  without  you.” 

Alderling  followed  her  indoors,  where 
she  now  went  to  put  the  book  away,  with 
his  mock  addressed  to  me,  “ Did  you  ever 
know  such  a stubborn  woman?” 

II 

One  conclusion  from  my  observation 
of  the  Alderlings  during  the  week  I spent 
with  them  was  that  it  is  bad  for  a hus- 
band and  wife  to  be  constantly  and  un- 
reservedly together,  not  because  they 
grow  tired  of  each  other,  but  because 
they  grow  more  intensely  interested  in 
each  other.  Children,  when  they  come, 
serve  the  purpose  of  separating  the  par- 
ents; they  seem  to  unite  them  in  one 
care,  but  they  divide  them  in  their  em- 
ployments, at  least  in  the  normally  con- 
stituted family.  If  they  are  rich  and 
can  throw  the  care  of  the  children  upon 
servants  then  they  cannot  enjoy  the  re- 
lief from  each  other  that  children  bring 
to  thV  mother  who  nurtures  and  teaches 
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them  and  to  the  father  who  must  work 
for  them  harder  than  before.  The  Alder- 
lings  were  not  rich  enough  to  have  been 
freed  from  the  wholesome  responsibil- 
ities of  parentage,  but  they  were  child- 
less, and  so  they  were  not  detached  from 
the  perpetual  thought  of  each  other.  If 
they  had  only  had  different  tastes,  it 
might  have  been  better,  but  they  were 
both  artists,  she  not  less  than  he,  though 
she  no  longer  painted.  When  their  com- 
mon thoughts  were  not  centred  upon 
each  other’s  being  they  were  centred  on 
his  work,  which,  viciously  enough,  was 
the  constant  reproduction  of  her  visible 
personality.  I could  always  see  them 
studying  each  other,  he  with  an  eye  to 
her  beauty,  she  with  an  eye  to  his  power. 

He  was  every  now  and  then  saying 
to  her,  “ Hold  on,  Marion,”  and  staying 
her  in  some  pose  or  movement,  while  he 
made  mental  note  of  it,  and  I was  con- 
scioxis  of  her  preying  upon  his  inmost 
thoughts  and  following  him  into  the  re- 
cesses of  his  reveries,  where  it  is  best  for 
a man  to  be  alone,  even  if  he  is  sometimes 
a beast  there.  Now  and  then  I saw  him 
get  up  and  shake  himself  restively,  but  I 
am  bound  to  say  in  her  behalf  that  her 
pursuit  of  him  seemed  quite  involuntary, 
and  tliat  she  enjoyed  it  no  more  than  he 
did.  Twenty  times  I was  on  the  point 
of  asking,  Why  don’t  you  people  go  in 
for  a good  long  separation?  Is  there 
nothing  to  call  you  to  Europe,  Alder- 
ling?  Haven’t  you  got  a mother,  or  sis- 
ter, or  something  that  you  could  visit, 
Mrs.  Aldcrling?  It  would  do  you  both 
a world  of  good.” 

But  it  happened,  oddly  enough,  that 
the  Alderlings  were  as  kinless  as  they 
were  childless,  and  if  he  had  gone  to 
Europe  he  would  have  taken  her  with 
him,  and  prolonged  their  seclusion  by  the 
isolation  in  which  people  necessarily  live 
in  a foreign  country.  I found  I was  the 
only  acquaintance  who  had  visited  them 
during  the  year  of  their  retirernent  on 
the  coast,  where  they  had  stayed,  partly 
through  his  inertia,  and  partially  from 
his  superstition  that  he  could  paint  bet- 
ter away  from  the  ordinary  associations 
and  incentives;  and  thcry  ceased,  before 
I left,  to  get  the  good  they  might  of  my 
visit  because  they  made  me  a part  of 
their  intimacy  instead  of  making  them- 
selves part  of  my  strangeness. 


After  a day  or  two,  their  queer  ex- 
periences began  to  resume  themselves 
unabashed  by  my  presence.  These  were 
mostly  such  as  they  had  already  more 
than  hinted  to  me:  the  thought-transfer- 
ences, and  the  unconscious  hypnotic  sug- 
gestions which  they  made  to  each  other. 
There  was  more  novelty  in  the  last  than 
the  first.  If  I could  trust  them,  and  they 
did  not  seem  to  wish  to  exploit  their 
mysteries  for  the  effect  on  me,  they  were 
with  each  other  because  one  or  the  other 
had  willed  it.  She  would  say,  if  we  were 
sitting  together  without  him,  I think 
Rupert  wants  me;  I’ll  be  back  in  a mo- 
ment,” and  he,  if  she  were  not  by,  for 
some  time,  would  get  up  with,  Excuse 
me,  I have  got  to  go  to  Clarion;  she’s 
calling  me.” 

I had  to  take  a great  deal  of  this  on 
faith;  in  fact,  none  of  it  w^as  susceptible 
of  proof;  but  I have  not  been  able  since 
to  experience  all  the  skepticism  which 
usually  replaces  the  impression  left  by 
sympathy  wutli  such  supposed  occur- 
rences. The  thing  was  not  quite  what 
we  call  uncanny ; the  people  were  so 
honest,  both  of  them,  that  the  morbid 
character  of  like  situations  w’as  want- 
ing. The  events,  if  they  could  be  called 
so,  were  not  invited,  I was  quite  sure, 
and  they  were  varied  by  sn(‘h  diversions 
as  we  had  in  reach.  I wemt  blueberrying 
with  Mrs.  Alderling  in  the  morning 
after  she  had  got  her  breakfast  dishes  put 
away,  in  order  that  we  might  have  some- 
thing for  dessert  at  our  midday  dinner; 
and  I went  fishing  off  the  old  stone  crib 
with  Alderling  in  the  afternoon,  so  that 
we  might  have  cunners  for  supper.  The 
farmer  folks  and  fislier  folks  seemed  to 
know  them  and  to  be  on  tolerant  terms 
with  them,  though  it  was  plain  that 
they  still  considerc*fl  them  probational  in 
their  fellow-citizenship.  I do  not  think 
they  were  liked  the  less  because  they  did 
not  assume  to  be  of  the  local  sort,  but  let 
their  difference  stand,  if  it  would.  There 
was  nothing  countrified  in  her  dress, 
W'hich  w’as  frankly  conventional;  the 
short  walking  - skirt  had  as  sharp  a 
slant  in  front  as  her  dinner  - gown 
would  have  had,  and  he  wore  his  knick- 
erbockers— it  was  then  the  now-faded 
hour  of  knickerbockers — with  an  air  of 
going  out  golfing  in  the  suburbs.  She 
had  stayed  on  with  him  through  the  first 
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winter  in  the  place  they  had  taken  for 
the  summer,  because  she  wished  to  be 
with  him,  rather  than  because  she  wished 
to  be  there,  and  he  had  stayed  because 
he  had  not  found  just  the  moment  to 
break  away,  though  afterwards  he  pre- 
tended a reason  for  staying.  They  had 
no  more  voluntarily  cultivated  the  nat- 
ural than  the  supernatural;  he  kindled 
the  fire  for  her,  and  she  made  the  coffee 
for  him,  not  because  they  preferred,  but 
because  they  must;  and  they  had  arrived 
at  their  common  ground  in  the  occult 
by  virtue  of  being  alone  together,  and 
not  by  seeking  the  solitude  for  the  ex- 
periment which  the  solitude  promoted. 
Mrs.  Alderling  did  not  talk  less  nor  he 
more  when  either  was  alone  with  me  than 
when  we  were  all  together;  perhaps  he 
was  more  silent  and  she  not  quite  so 
much;  she  was  making  up  for  him  in  his 
absence  as  he  was  for  her  in  her  pres- 
ence. But  they  were  always  hospitable 
and  attentive  hosts,  and  though  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Mrs.  Alder- 
ling’s  having  to  do  the  housework  her- 
self I necessarily  had  to  do  a good  many 
things  for  myself,  there  were  certain  lit- 
tle graces  which  were  never  wanting 
from  her  hands:  my  curtains  were  al- 
ways carefully  drawn,  and  my  coverlet 
triangularly  opened,  so  that  I did  not 
have  to  pull  it  down  myself.  There  was 
a freshly  triminc'd  lamp  on  the  stand  at 
my  bed-head,  and  a book  and  paper-cutter 
put  there,  with  a decanter  of  whiskey 
and  a glass  of  water.  I note  these  things 
to  you,  because  they  are  touches  which 
help  remove  the  sense  of  anything  inten- 
tional in  the  occultism  of  the  Alderlings. 

I do  not  know  whether  I shall  be  able 
to  impart  the  feeling  of  an  obscure  pathos 
in  the  case  of  IMrs.  Ahlerling,  which  I 
certainly  did  not  exi>erience  in  Alder- 
ling’s.  Temperamentally  he  was  less 
fitted  to  undergo  the  rigors  of  their  se- 
clusion than  she  was;  in  his  liking  to 
talk,  he  needed  an  audience  and  a va- 
riety of  listening,  and  she  in  her  some- 
what feline  calm,  could  not  have  been 
troubled  by  any  such  need.  You  can  be 
silent  to  yourself,  but  you  cannot  very 
well  be  loquacious,  without  danger  of 
having  the  devil  for  a listener,  if  the  old 
saying  is  true.  Yet  still,  I felt  a keener 
poignancy  in  her  sequestration.  Her 
beauty  had  even  greater  claim  to  regard 


than  his  eloquence.  She  was  a woman 
who  could  have  commanded  a whole 
roomful  with  it,  and  no  one  would  have 
wanted  a word  from  her. 

I am  not  able  to  say  now  how  much 
of  all  this  is  observation  of  previous  facts 
and  how  much  speculation  based  upon 
subsequent  occurrences.  At  the  best 
I can  only  let  it  stand  for  character- 
ization. In  the  same  interest  I will  add 
a fact  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Alderling 
which  ought  to  have  its  weight  against 
any  undue  appeal  I have  been  making 
in  her  behalf.  Without  in  the  least  blam- 
ing her,  I will  say  that  I think  Mrs.  Al- 
derling ate  too  much.  She  must  have 
had  naturally  a strong  appetite,  which 
her  active  life  sharpened,  and  its  indul- 
gence formed  a sort  of  refuge  from  the 
pressure  of  the  intense  solitude  in  which 
she  lived,  and  which  was  all  the  more  a 
solitude  because  it  was  solitude  d deux. 
I noticed  that  beyond  the  habit  of  cooks 
she  partook  of  the  dishes  she  had  pre- 
pared, and  that  after  Alderling  and  I 
had  finished  dinner,  and  he  was  im- 
patient to  get  at  his  pipe,  she  remained 
prolonging  her  dessert. 

At  the  risk  of  giving  the  effect  of 
something  sensuous,  even  sensual,  in  her, 
I find  myself  insisting  upon  this  detail, 
which  did  not  lessen  her  peculiar  charm. 
As  far  as  the  mystical  quality  of  the  sit- 
uation was  concerned,  I fancy  your  find- 
ing that  rather  heightened  by  her  in- 
nocent oourmantlise.  You  must  have 
noticed  how  inextricably^  for  this  life  at 
least,  the  spiritual  is  trammelled  in  the 
material,  how  personal  character  and  an- 
cestral propensity  seem  to  flow  side  by 
side  in  the  same  individual  without  ne- 
cessarily affecting  each  other.  On  the 
moral  side  ^Nfrs.  Alderling  was  no  more 
to  be  censured  for  the  refuge  which  her 
nerves  sought  from  the  situation  in  over- 
eating than  Alderling  for  the  smoking 
in  which  he  escaped  from  the  pressure 
they  both  felt  from  one  another;  and 
she  was  no  less  fitted  than  he  for  their 
joint  experience. 

Ill 

I do  not  suppose  it  was  with  the  notion 
of  keeping  her  weight  down  that  Mrs. 
Alderling  rowed  a good  deal  on  the  cove 
before  the  cottage;  but  she  had  a boaL 
which  she  managed  very  well,  and  which 
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she  was  out  in,  pretty  much  the  whole 
time  when  she  was  not  cooking,  or  eat- 
ing or  sleeping,  or  roaming  the  berry- 
pastures  with  me,  or  sitting  to  Alder- 
ling  for  his  Madonnas.  He  did  not  care 
for  the  water  himself;  he  said  he  knew 
every  inch  of  that  cove,  and  was  tired  of 
it;  but  he  rather  liked  his  wife^s  going, 
and  they  may  both  have  had  an  uncon- 
scious relief  from  each  other  in  the  ab- 
sences which  her  excursions  promoted. 
She  swam  as  well  as  she  rowed,  and  often 
we  saw  her  going  down  waterproofed  to 
the  shore,  where  we  presently  perceived 
her  pulling  off  in  her  bathing  - dress. 
Well  out  in  the  cove  she  had  the  habit 
of  plunging  overboard,  and  after  a good 
swim,  she  rowed  back,  and  then,  discreet- 
ly waterproofed  again,  she  climbed  the 
lawn  back  to  the  house.  Now  and  then 
she  took  me  out  in  her  boat,  but  so  far 
as  I remember,  Alderling  never  went 
with  her.  Once  I ventured  to  ask  him 
if  he  never  felt  anxious  about  her.  He 
said  no,  he  should  not  have  been  afraid 
to  go  with  her,  and  she  could  take  better 
care  of  herself  than  he  could.  Besides, 
by  means  of  their  telepathy  they  were  in 
constant  communion,  and  he  could  make 
her  feel  at  any  sort  of  chance,  that  he 
did  not  wish  her  to  take  it,  and  she 
would  not.  This  was  the  only  occasion 
when  he  treated  their  peculiar  psycho- 
mancy  boastfully,  and  the  only  occa- 
sion when  I felt  a distinct  misgiving  of 
his  sincerity. 

The  day  before  I left,  Mrs.  Alderling 
went  down  about  eleven  in  the  morning 
to  her  boat,  and  rowed  out  into  the  cove. 
She  rowed  far  toward  the  other  shore, 
whither,  following  her  with  my  eye  from 
Alderling’s  window,  I saw  its  ridge 
blotted  out  by  a long  low  cloud.  It  was 
straight  and  level  as  a wall,  and  looked 
almost  as  dense,  and  I called  Alderling. 

Oh,  that  fog  won’t  come  in  before 
afternoon,”  he  said.  We  usually  get  it 
about  four  o’clock.  But  even  if  it  does,” 
he  added  dreamily,  Marion  can  manage. 
I’d  trust  her  anywhere  in  this  cove  in 
any  kind  of  weather.” 

He  went  back  to  his  work,  and  painted 
away  for  five  or  six  minutes.  Then  he 
asked  me,  still  at  the  window,  “ What’s 
that  fog  doing  now?” 

Well,  I don’t  know,”  I answered.  I 
should  say  it  was  making  in.” 

V'OI..  OVI.-No.  (535.-91 


“ Do  you  see  Marion  ?” 

“ Yes,  she  seems  to  be  taking  her  bath.” 

Again  he  painted  a while  before  he 
asked,  Has  she  had  her  dip?” 

‘‘  She’s  getting  back  into  her  boat.” 

All  right,”  said  Alderling,  in  a tone 
of  relief.  “ She’s  good  to  beat  any  fog 
in  these  parts  ashore.  I wish  you  would 
come  and  look  at  this  a minute.” 

I went,  and  we  lost  ourselves  for  a 
time  in  our  criticism  of  the  picture.  He 
was  harder  on  it  than  I was.  He  allowed, 
“ C'est  un  hon  portrait,  as  the  French 
used  to  say  of  a faithful  landscape, 
though  I believe  now  the  portrait  cjan’t 
be  too  good  for  them.  I can’t  say  about 
landscape.  But  in  a Madonna  I feel 
that  there  can  be  too  much  Marion,  not 
for  me,  of  course,  but  for  the  ideal,  which 
I suppose  we  are  bound  to  respect. 
Marion  is  not  spiritual,  but  I would  not 
have  her  less  of  the  earth  earthy,  for  all 
the  angels  that  ever  spread  themselves 
‘ in  strong  level  flight.’  ” 

I recognized  the  w^ords  from  “ The 
Blessed  Damozel,”  and  I made  bold  to 
be  so  personal  as  to  say,  “ If  her  hair 
were  a little  redder  than  ‘the  color  of 
ripe  com  ’ one  might  almost  feel  that  the 
Blessed  Damozel  had  been  painted  from 
Mrs.  Alderling.  It’s  the  lingering  earth- 
iness in  her  that  makes  the  Damozel 
so  divine.” 

“ Yes,  that  was  a great  conception.  I 
wonder  none  of  the  fellow’s  do  that  kind 
of  thing  now.” 

I laughed,  and  said,  “ Well,  so  few  of 
them  have  had  the  advantage  of  seeing 
Mrs.  Alderling.  And  besides,  Rossettis 
don’t  happen  every  day.” 

“It  was  the  period,  too.  I always  tell 
her  that  she  belongs  among  the  later 
eighteen  sixties.  But  she  insists  that  she 
wasn’t  even  born  then.  Marion  is  tre- 
mendously single-minded.” 

“ She  has  her  mind  all  on  you.” 

He  looked  askance  at  me.  “ You’ve 
noticed — ” 

He  suddenly  flung  his  bru^h  from  him, 
and  started  up,  with  a loudly  shouted, 
“Yes,  yes!  I’m  coming.”  and  hurled 
himself  out  of  the  garret  which  he  used 
for  his  studio,  and  cleared  the  stairs  with 
two  bounds. 

By  the  time  I reached  the  outer  door 
of  the  cottage,  he  was  a dark  blur  in  the 
white  blur  of  the  fog  which  had  swal- 
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lowed  up  the  cove,  and  was  rising  round 
the  house- walls  from  the  grass.  I heard 
him  shouting,  Marion !”  and  a faint  mel- 
low answer,  far  out  in  the  cove,  Hello  1’^ 
and  then  Where  are  you  and  her  an- 
swer, ^^Here!”  I heard  him  jump  into 
a boat,  and  the  thump  of  the  oars  in  the 
rowlocks,  and  then  the  rapid  beat  of  the 
oars,  while  he  shouted,  “ Keep  calling !” 
and  she  answered,  1 will !”  and  called, 
‘‘Hello!  Hello!  Hello  !^’ 

I made  my  mental  comment  that  this 
time  their  mystical  means  of  communi- 
cation was  somehow  not  working.  But 
after  her  last  hello,  no  sound  broke  the 
white  silence  of  the  fog  except  the  throb 
of  Aldcrling’s  oars.  She  was  evidently 
resting  on  hers,  lest  she  should  baffle  his 
attempts  to  find  her  by  trying  to  find 
him.  I suppose  ten  minutes  or  so  passed, 
when  the  dense  air  brought  me  the  sound 
of  low  laughing  that  was  also  like  the 
sound  of  low  sobbing,  and  then  I knew 
that  they  had  met  somewhere  in  the  blind 
space.  I began  to  hear  rowing  again, 
but  only  as  of  one  boat,  and  suddenly 
out  of  the  mist,  almost  at  my  feet.  Alder- 
ling’s  boat  shot  up  on  the  shelving  beach, 
and  his  wife  leaped  ashore  and  ran  past 
me  up  the  lawn,  while  he  pulled  her  boat 
out  on  the  gravel.  She  must  have  been 
trailing  it  from  the  stern  of  his. 

IV 

I was  abroad  when  Mrs.  Alderling  died, 
but  I heard  that  it  was  from  a typhoid 
fewer  which  she  had  contracted  from  the 
water  in  their  well,  as  was  supposed.  The 
water  - supply  all  along  that  coast  is 
scanty,  and  that  summer  most  of  the 
wells  were  dry,  and  quite  a plague  of  ty- 
I)hoid  raged  among  the  people  drinking  the 
dregs.  The  fever  might  have  gone  the 
worse  with  her  because  of  her  overfed  ro- 
bustness ; at  any  rate  it  went  badly  enough. 
1 first  heard  of  her  death  from  Minver 
at  the  club,  and  I heard  with  still  greater 
astonishment  that  Alderling  was  do^;\m 
there  alone  where  slie  had  died.  ^linvor 
said  that  somebody  ought  to  go  down 
and  look  after  the  poor  old  fellow,  but 
nobody  seemed  to  feel  it  exactly  his  of- 
fice. Certainly  I did  not  feel  it  mine, 
and  I thought  it  rather  a hardship  when 
a few  days  after  I found  a letter  from 
Alderling  at  the  club  quite  piteously  be- 
seeching me  to  come  to  him.  He  had 


read  of  my  arrival  home  in  a stray  New 
York  paper,  and  he  was  firing  his  letter, 
he  said,  at  the  club  with  one  chance  in 
a thousand  of  hitting  me  with  it.  I 
hesitated  a day  out  of  self-respect,  or 
self-assertion,  and  then,  the  weather  com- 
ing on  suddenly  hot,  in  the  be.ginning  of 
September,  I went. 

Of  course  I had  meant  to  go,  all  along, 
but  I was  not  so  glad  when  I arrived,  as 
I might  have  been  if  Alderling  had  given 
me  a little  warmer  welcome.  His  mood 
had  changed  since  writing  to  me,  and  the 
strongest  feeling  he  showed  at  seeing 
me  was  what  affected  me  very  like  a 
cold  surprise. 

If  I had  broken  in  on  a solitude  in  that 
place  before,  I was  now  the  intruder 
upon  a desolation.  Alderling  was  living 
absolutely  alone  except  for  the  occasional 
presence  of  a neighboring  w'idow — all  the 
middle  - aged  women  there  are  widows, 
with  dim  or  dimmer  memories  of  hus- 
bands lost  off  the  Banks,  or  elsewhere  at 
sea — who  came  in  to  get  his  meals  and 
make  his  bed,  and  then  had  instructions 
to  leave.  It  was  in  one  of  her  prevail- 
ing absences  that  I arrived  with  my  bag, 
and  I had  to  hammer  a long  time  with 
the  knocker  on  the  open  door  before  Al- 
derling came  clacking  down  the  stairs  in 
his  slippers  from  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  gave  me  his  somewhat  defiant  greet- 
ing. T could  almost  have  said  that  he 
did  not  recognize  me  at  the  first  bleared 
glance,  and  his  inability,  when  he  realized 
who  it  was,  to  make  me  feel  at  home, 
encouraged  me  to  take  the  affair  into  my 
own  hands. 

He  looked  frightfully  altered,  but  per- 
hai>s  it  was  the  shaggy  beard  that  he  had 
let  grow  over  his  poor,  lean  muzzle  that 
mainly  made  the  difference.  His  clothes 
hung  gauntly  upon  him,  and  he  had  a 
weak-kneed  stoop.  His  coat  sleeves  were 
tattered  at  the  wrists,  and  one  of  them 
showed  the  white  lining  at  the  elbow. 
I simply  shuddered  at  his  shirt. 

“ Will  you  smoke  ?’’  he  asked  huskily, 
almost  at  the  first  word,  and  with  an 
effect  of  bewilderment  in  his  hospitality 
that  almost  made  me  shed  tears. 

“ Well,  not  just  yet,  Alderling,”  I said. 
“ Shall  I go  to  my  old  room  ?” 

“ Go  anywhere,”  he  answered,  and  he 
let  me  carry  my  bag  to  the  chamber 
where  I had  slept  before. 
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It  was  quite  as  his  wife  would  have 
arranged  it,  even  to  the  detail  of  a tri- 
angular portion  of  the  bedding  turned 
down  as  she  used  to  do  it  for  me.  The 
place  was  well  aired  and  dusted  and  gave 
me  the  sense  of  being  as  immaculately 
clean  and  fresh  as  Alderling  was  not. 
He  sat  down  in  a chair  by  the  window, 
and  he  remained  while  I laid  out  my 
things,  and  made  my  brief  toilet,  un- 
abashed by  those  incidents  for  which  I 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  banish  him, 
if  he  liked  staying. 

We  had  supper  by-and-by,  a very  well- 
cooked  meal  of  fried  fresh  cod  and  po- 
tatoes, with  those  belated  blackberries 
which  grow  so  sweet  when  they  hang 
long  on  the  canes  into  September.  There 
was  a third  plate  laid,  and  I expected 
that  when  the  housekeeper  had  put  the 
victuals  on  the  table,  and  brought  in  the 
tea,  she  would  sit  down  with  us,  country- 
fashion,  but  she  did  not  reappear  till  she 
came  with  the  dessert  and  coflPee.  Aider- 
ling  ate  hungrily,  and  much  more  than 
I had  remembered  his  doing,  but  perhaps 
I formerly  had  the  impression  of  Mrs. 
Alderling’s  fine  appetite  so  strongly  in 
mind  that  I had  failed  to  note  his.  Cer- 
tainly, however,  there  was  a difference 
in  one  sort  which  I could  not  be  mistaken 
in,  and  that  was  his  not  talking.  Her 
mantle  of  silence  had  fallen  upon  him, 
and  whereas  he  used  hardly  to  give  me  a 
chance  in  the  conversation,  he  now  let 
me  do  all  of  it.  He  scarcely  answered  my 
questions,  and  he  asked  none  of  his  own ; 
but  I saw  that  he  liked  being  talked  to, 
and  I did  my  best,  shying  off  from  his 
sorrow,  as  people  foolishly  do,  and  speak- 
ing banalities  about  my  trip  to  Europe, 
and  the  Psychological  Congress  in  Gen- 
eva, and  the  fellows  at  the  club,  and 
heaven  knows  what  rot  else. 

He  listened,  but  I do  not  know  whether 
he  heard  much  of  my  clack,  and  I got 
very  tired  of  it  myself  at  last.  When  I 
had  finished  my  blackberries,  he  asked 
mechanically,  in  an  echo  of  my  former 
visit,  with  a repetition  of  his  gesture 
towards  the  coffee-pot,  More  ?”  I shook 
my  head,  and  he  led  the  way  out 
to  the  veranda,  stopping  to  get  his  pipe 
and  tobacco  from  the  mantel.  But  when 
we  sat  down  in  the  early  falling  Septem- 
ber twilight  outside,  he  did  not  light  his 
pipe,  letting  me  smoke  my  cigarette  alone. 


“ Are  you  off  your  tobacco  ?”  I asked. 

“ I donT  smoke,”  ho  answered,  but  he 
did  not  explain  why,  and  I did  not  feel 
authorized  to  ask. 

The  talk  went  on  as  lopsidedly  as  be- 
fore, and  I began  to  get  sleepy.  I made 
bold  to  yawn,  but  Alderling  did  not  mind 
that,  and  then  I made  bold  to  say  that 
I thought  I would  go  to  bed.  He  follow- 
ed me  indoors,  saying  that  he  would  go 
to  bed,  too.  The  hall  was  lighted  from 
a hanging-lamp  and  two  clear-burning 
hand-lamps  which  the  widow  had  put  for 
us  on  a small  table.  She  had  evidently 
gone  home,  and  left  us  to  ourselves.  He 
took  one  lamp  and  I the  other,  and  he 
started  up  stairs  before  me.  If  he  were 
not  coming  down  again,  he  meant  to  let 
the  hanging-lamp  burn,  and  I had  noth- 
ing to  say  about  that;  but  I suggested 
concerning  the  wide-open  door  behind 
me,  Shall  I close  the  door,  Alderling  ?” 
and  he  answered  without  looking  round, 

I donT  shut  it.” 

He  led  the  way  into  my  room,  and  he  sat 
down  as  when  I had  come,  and  absently 
watched  my  processes  of  getting  into  bed. 
There  was  something  droll,  and  yet  mis- 
erable, in  his  behavior.  At  first,  I thought 
he  might  be  staying  merely  for  the  com- 
fort of  a human  presence,  and  again,  I 
thought  he  might  be  afraid,  for  I felt 
a little  creepy  myself,  for  no  assignable 
reason,  except  that  Absence,  which  he 
must  have  been  incomparably  more  sen- 
sible of  than  I.  From  certain  ineffectual 
movements  that  he  made,  and  from  cer- 
tain preliminary  noises  in  his  throat, 
which  ended  in  nothing,  I decided  that 
he  wished  to  say  something  to  me,  tell 
me  something,  and  could  not.  But  I was 
selfishly  sleepy,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
anything  he  had  on  his  mind  would  keep 
there  till  morning,  at  least,  and  that  if 
he  got  it  off  on  mine  now,  it  might 
give  me  a night  of  wakeful  speculation. 
So  when  I got  into  bed  and  pulled 
the  sheet  up  under  my  chin,  I said. 

Well,  I don’t  want  to  turn  you  out, 
old  fellow.” 

He  started,  and  answered,  “ Oh !”  and 
went  without  other  words,  carrying  his 
lamp  with  him  and  moving  with  a weak- 
kneed  shuffle,  like  a very  old  man. 

Tie  was  going  to  leave  the  door  open 
behind  him,  but  I called  out,  “ I wish 
you’d  shut  me  in,  Alderling,”  and  af- 
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ter  a hesitation,  he  came  back  and  closed 
the  door. 

V 

We  breakfasted  as  silently  on  his  part 
as  we  had  supped,  but  when  we  had  fin- 
ished, and  I w^as  wondering  what  he  was 
going  to  let  me  do  with  myself,  and  on 
the  whole  what  the  deuce  I had  come  for, 
he  said  in  the  longest  speech  I had  yet 
had  from  him,  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to 
come  up  and  see  what  I’ve  been  doing?” 

I said  I should  like  it  immensely,  and 
he  led  the  way  up  stairs,  as  far  as  his 
attic  studio.  The  door  of  that,  like  the 
other  doors  in  the  house,  stood  open,  and 
I got  the  emotion  which  the  interior  gave 
me,  full  force,  at  the  first  glance.  The 
place  was  so  startlingly  alive  with  that 
dead  woman  on  a score  of  canvases  in 
the  character  in  which  he  had  always 
painted  her,  that  I could  scarcely  keep 
from  calling  out;  but  I went  about,  pre- 
tending to  examine  the  several  Madonnas, 
and  speaking  rubbish  about  them,  while 
lie  stood  stoopingly  in  the  midst  of  them 
like  the  little  withered  old  man  he  looked. 

I glanced  about  for  a seat,  and  was 
going  to  take  that  in  which  Mrs.  Alder- 
ling  used  to  pose  for  him,  but  he  called 
out  with  sudden  sharpness,  “ Not  that !” 
and  without  api^earing  to  notice,  I 
found  a box,  which  I inverted,  and  sat 
down  on. 

“ Tell  me  about  your  wife,  Aldcrling,” 
I said,  and  he  answered  with  a sort  of 
scream : 

“I  wanted  you  to  ask  tne!  Why 
didn’t  you  ask  me  before?  What  did  you 
suppose  I got  you  here  for?” 

With  that  he  shrank  down,  a miserable 
heap,  in  his  own  chair,  and  bowed  his 
hapless  head  and  cried.  It  was  more 
affecting  than  any  notion  T can  give  you 
of  it.  and  I could  only  wait  patiently  for 
his  grief  to  wash  itself  out  in  one  of 
those  i)aroxysms  which  come  to  bereave- 
ment and  h*ave  it  somehow  a little  com- 
forted when  they  pass. 

I was  waiting,  for  the  stupid  reasons 
you  will  imagine,  to  let  you  speak  first,” 
I said,  “ hut  here  in  her  presence  I 
couldn't  hold  in  any  long('r.” 

lie  asked  with  strange  eagerness,  “You 
noticed  that?” 

1 chose  to  feign  that  he  meant  in 
tlie  ]h<‘tures.  “ Over  and  over  again,” 
T answered. 


He  would  not  have  my  feint.  “ I don’t 
mean  in  these  wretched  caricatures  1” 

“Well?”  I assented  provisionally. 

“ I mean  her  very  self,  listening,  look- 
ing, living — waiting!” 

Whether  I had  insanity  or  sorrow  to 
deal  with,  I could  not  gainsay  the  un- 
happy man,  and  I only  said  what  I 
really  felt:  “Yes,  the  place  seems 
strangely  full  of  her.  I wish  you  would 
tell  me  about  her.” 

He  asked,  with  a certain  sl3niess, 
“ Have  you  heard  anything  about  her 
already?  At  the  club?  From  that  fool 
woman  in  the  kitchen?” 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  no,  Alderling!” 

“ Or  about  me  ?” 

“Nothing  whatever!” 

He  seemed  relieved  of  whatever  sus- 
picion he  felt,  but  he  said  finally,  and 
with  an  air  of  precaution,  “ I should  like 
to  know  just  how  much  you  mean  by  the 
place  seeming  full  of  her.” 

“ Oh,  I suppose  the  association  of  her 
personality  with  the  whole  house,  and 
especially  this  room.  I didn’t  mean  any- 
thing preternatural,  I believe.” 

“ Then  you  don’t  believe  in  a life  af- 
ter death?”  he  demanded  with  a kind 
of  defiance. 

I thought  this  rather  droll,  seeing 
what  his  owm  position  had  been,  but  that 
w’as  not  the  moment  for  the  expression 
of  my  amusement.  “ The  tendency  is  to 
a greater  tolerance  of  the  notion,”  I said. 
“ Men  like  James  and  Royce,  among  the 
psychologists,  and  Shaler,  among  the 
sci(‘ntists,  scarcely  leave  us  at  peace 
in  our  doubts,  any  more,  much  less 
our  denials.” 

He  said,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the 
question,  “ Tliey  called  it  a very  light 
case,  and  they  thought  she  was  getting 
w’cll.  In  fact,  she  did  get  w’ell,  and 
then — there  w’as  a relapse.  They  laid 
it  to  her  eating  some  fruit  which  they 
allowed  her.” 

Aldcrling  spoke  with  a kind  of  bitter 
patience,  but  in  my  own  mind  I was  not 
able  to  put  all  the  blame  on  the  doctors. 
Neither  did  I blame  that  innocently 
earthy  crc^ature,  w’ho  w’as  of  no  more 
harm  in  her  strong  ap])etite  than  any 
other  creature  which  gluts  its  craving 
as  simply  as  it  feels  it.  The  sense  of 
her  pres(‘nce  w’as  dcvpened  by  the  fact  of 
those  childlike  self  - indulgences  which 
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Alderlin^s  words  recalled  to  me.  I 
made  no  comment,  however,  and  he  asked 
grloomily,  as  if  with  a return  of  his  sus- 
picion, “ And  you  haven't  heard  of  any- 
thinpr  happening:  afterwards 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  refer  to,”  I 
told  him,  “ but  I can  safely  say  I haven't, 
for  I haven’t  heard  anything  at  all.” 

They  contended  that  it  didn't  hap- 
pen,” he  resumed  indignantly.  She 
died,  they  said,  and  by  all  the  tests  she 
had  been  dead  a whole  day.  She  died 
with  her  hand  in  mine.  I was  not  try- 
ing to  hold  her  back ; she  had  a kind  of 
majestic  preoccupation  in  her  going,  so 
that  I would  not  have  dared  to  detain 
her  if  I could.  You've  seen  them  go, 
and  how  they  seem  to  draw  those  last, 
long,  deep  breaths  as  if  they  had  no 
thought  in  the  world  but  of  tlie  work 
of  getting  out  of  it.  When  her  breath- 
ing stopped  I expected  it  to  go  on,  but  it 
did  not  go  on,  and  that  was  all.  Nothing 
startling,  nothing  dramatic,  just  simple, 
natural,  like  her!  I gave  her  hand  back, 
I put  it  on  her  breast  myself,  and  crossed 
the  other  on  it.  Slie  looked  as  if  she 
were  sleeping,  with  that  faint  color  hover- 
ing in  her  face,  which  was  not  wasted, 
but  I did  not  make-believe  about  it;  I 
accepted  the  fact  of  her  death.  In  your 
‘ Quests  of  the  Occult,’  ” Alderling  broke 
off,  with  a kind  of  superiority  that  was 
of  almost  the  quality  of  contempt,  “ I 
believe  you  don’t  allow  yourself  to  be 
daunted  by  a diametrical  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  witnesses  of  an  oc- 
currence, as  to  its  nature,  or  as  to  its 
reality,  even?” 

‘‘Not  exactly  that,"  I said.  “I  think 
I argued  that  the  passive  negation  of  one 
witness  ought  not  to  invalidate  the  tes- 
timony of  another  as  to  this  experience. 
One  might  hear  and  see  things,  and 
strongly  atfirm  them,  and  another  ab- 
sorbed in  something  else,  or  in  a mere 
suspense  of  the  observant  faculties, 
might  quite  as  honestly  declare  that  so 
far  as  his  own  knowledge  was  concerned, 
nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  I held 
that  in  such  a case  counter  - testimony 
should  not  be  allowed  to  invalidate  the 
testimony  for  the  fact.” 

“ Yes,  that  is  what  I meant,”  said  Al- 
derling. “You  say  it  more  clearly  in 
the  book,  though.” 

“ Oh.  of  course.” 


He  began  again,  more  remotely  from 
the  affair  in  hand  than  he  had  left  off, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  give  himself  room  for 
parley  with  my  possible  incredulity. 
“You  know  how  it  was  with  Marion 
about  my  not  believing  that  I should 
live  again.  Her  notion  was  a sort  of 
joke  betwecai  us,  especially  when  others 
were  by,  but  it  was  a serious  thing  with 
her,  in  her  heart.  Perhaps  it  had  ori- 
ginally come  to  her  as  a mere  fancy,  and 
from  entertaining  it  playfully,  she  found 
herself  with  a mental  inmate  that  final- 
ly dispossessed  her  judgment.  You  re- 
inember  how  literally  she  brought  those 
Scripture  texts  to  bear  on  it  ?'’ 

“ Yes.  May  I say  that  it  was  very 
affecting  ?'’ 

“Affecting!'’  Alderling  repeated  in  a 
tone  of  amaze  at  the  inadequacy  of  my 
epithet.  “ She  was  always  finding  things 
that  bore  upon  the  point.  After  a while 
she  got  to  concealing  them,  as  if  she 
thought  they  annoyed  me.  They  never 
did;  they  amused  me;  and  when  I saw 
that  she  had  something  of  the  sort  on 
her  mind,  I would  say,  ‘Well,  out  with 
it,  Marion !’  She  would  always  begin, 
‘Well,  you  may  laugh!'”  and  as  he  re- 
peated her  words  Alderling  did  laugh, 
forlornly,  and  as  I must  say,  rather 
blood -curdlingly. 

I could  not  prompt  him  to  go  on,  l)Ut 
he  presently  did  so  himself,  desolately 
enough.  “ I suppose,  if  I was  in  her 
mind  at  all  in  that  supreme  moment, 
when  she  seemed  to  be  leaving  this  life 
behind  with  such  a solemn  effect  of  rat- 
ing it  at  nothing,  it  may  have  been  a 
pang  to  her  that  I was  not  following  her 
into  the  dark,  with  any  ray  of  hope  for 
either  of  us.  She  could  not  have  re- 
turned from  it  with  the  expectation  of 
(‘onvincing  me,  for  I used  to  tell  her  that 
if  one  came  back  from  the  dead,  I should 
merely  know  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
about  being  dead,  and  was  giving  me  a 
dream  from  his  trance.  She  once  ask(‘d 
me  if  I thought  Lazarus  was  not  really 
dead,  with  a curious  childlike  interest 
in  the  miracle,  and  slie  was  disheartened 
when  I reminded  her  that  Lazarus  had 
not  testified  of  any  life  hereafter,  and 
it  did  not  matter  whether  he  had  been 
really  dead  or  not  when  he  was  resusci- 
tated, as  far  as  that  was  concerned. 
Last  year,  we  read  the  Bible  a good  deal 
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together  here,  and  to  tease  her  I pre- 
tended to  be  convinced  of  the  contrary 
by  the  very  passages  that  persuaded  her. 
As  she  told  you,  she  did  not  care  for 
herself.  You  remember  that?” 

Distinctly,”  I said. 

It  was  always  so.  She  never  cared. 
I was  perfectly  aware  that  if  she  could 
have  assured  life  hereafter  to  me,  she 
would  have  given  her  life  here  to  do 
it.  You  know  how  some  women,  when 
they  are  married,  absolutely  give  them- 
selves up,  try  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
behoof  of  their  husbands?  I don’t  say 
it  rightly;  there  are  no  words  that  will  ex- 
press the  uttemess  of  their  abdication.” 

I know  what  you  mean,”  I said,  “ and 
it  was  one  of  the  facts  which  most  in- 
terested me  in  Mrs.  Alderling.” 

He  took  up  the  affair  at  a quite  dif- 
ferent point,  and  as  though  that  were  the 
question  in  hand. 

“ That  gift,  or  knack,  or  trick,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  of  one  compelling  the  pres- 
ence of  the  other  by  thinking  or  willing 
it,  was  as  much  mine  as  hers,  and  she 
tried  sometimes  to  get  me  to  say  that  I 
would  use  it  with  her  if  she  died  be- 
fore I did;  and  if  she  were  where  the 
conditions  were  opposed  to  her  coming 
to  me,  my  will  would  help  her  to  over- 
come the  hinderance:  our  united  wills 
would  form  a current  of  volition  that 
she  could  travel  back  on  against  all  ob- 
stacles. I don’t  know  whether  I make 
myself  clear?”  he  appealed. 

“ Yes,  perfectly,”  I said.  “ It  is  very 
curious.” 

He  said  in  a kind  of  muse,  I don’t 
know  just  where  I was.”  Then  he  began 
again,  Oh,  yes!  It  was  at  the  cere- 
mony— down  there  in  the  library.  Some 
of  the  country  people  came  in;  I sup- 
pose they  thought  they  ought,  and  I 
suppose  they  wanted  to;  it  didn’t  matter 
to  me.  I had  sent  for  Doctor  Norrey,  as 
soon  as  the  relapse  came,  and  he  was  there 
wdth  me.  Of  course  there  w^as  the  minis- 
ter, conducting  the  services.  He  made 
a prayer  full  of  helpless  repetitions,  which 
I helplessly  noticed,  and  some  scram- 
bling remarks,  mostly  misdirected  at  me, 
affirming  and  reaffirming  that  the  sister 
they  had  lost  was  only  gone  before,  and 
that  she  w^as  now  in  a happier  world. 

The  singing,  and  the  praying  and  the 
preaching  came  to  an  end,  and  then 


there  was  that  soul-sickening  hUsh,  that 
exanimate  silence,  of  which  the  noise  of 
rustling  clothes  and  scraping  feet  formed 
a part,  as  the  people  rose  in  the  hall, 
where  chairs  had  been  put  for  them, 
leaving  me  and  Norrey  alone  with 
Marion.  Every  fibre  of  my  frame  recog- 
nized the  moment  of  parting,  and  pro- 
tested. A tremendous  wave  of  will  swept 
through  me  and  from  me,  a resistless  de- 
mand for  her  presence,  and  it  had  power 
upon  her.  I heard  her  speak,  and  say, 
as  distinctly  as  I repeat  the  words,  ‘ I 
will  come  for  you!’  and  the  youth  and 
the  beauty  that  had  been  growing  more 
and  more  wonderful  in  her  face,  ever 
since  she  died,  shone  like  a kind  of  light 
from  it.  I answered  her,  ‘ I am  ready 
now!’  and  then  Norrey  scuffled  to  his  feet, 
with  a conventional  face  of  sympathy, 
and  said,  ‘ No  hurry,  my  dear  Alderling,’ 
and  I knew  he  had  not  heard  or  seen  any- 
thing, as  well  as  I did  afterwards  when  I 
questioned  him.  He  thought  I was  giv- 
ing them  notice  that  they  could  take  her 
away.  What  do  you  think?” 

How  what  do  I think  ?”  I asked. 

‘^Do  you  think  that  it  happened?” 

There  was  something  in  Alderling’s 
tone  and  manner  that  made  me,  instead 
of  answering  directly  that  I did  not, 
temporize  and  ask,  ‘‘  Why  ?” 

Because  — because,”  and  Alderling 
caught  his  breath  like  a child  that  is 
trying  to  keep  itself  from  crying,  “be- 
cause I don’t.”  He  broke  into  a sob- 
bing that  seemed  to  wrench  and  tear  his 
poor  little  body,  and  if  I had  thought 
of  anything  to  say  I could  not  have  said 
it  to  his  headlong  grief  with  any  hope 
of  assuaging  it.  “ I am  satisfied  now,” 
he  said,  at  last,  wiping  his  wet  face,  and 
striving  for  some  composure  of  its  trem- 
bling features,  “ that  it  was  all  a delu- 
sion, the  effect  of  my  exaltation,  of  my 
momentary  aberration,  perhaps.  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  saying  what  you  really 
think,”  he  added  scornfully,  “ with  the 
notion  of  sparing  me.  You  couldn’t 
doubt  it  or  deny  it  more  completely  than 
I do.” 

I confess  this  unexpected  turn  struck 
me  dumb.  I did  not  try  to  say  anything, 
and  Alderling  went  on. 

“ I don’t  deny  that  she  is  living,  but 
I can’t  believe  that  I shall  ever  live  to 
s('e  her  again,  or  if  you  prefer,  die  to 
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see  her.  There  is  the  play  of  the  poor 
animal  instinct,  or  the  mechanical  per- 
sistence of  expectation  in  me,  so  that 
I can’t  shut  the  doors  without  the  sense 
of  shutting  her  out,  or  put  out  the 
lights  without  feeling  that  I am  leaving 
her  in  the  dark.  Rut  I know  it  is  all 
foolishness,  as  well  as  you  do,  all  crazi- 
ness. If  she  is  alive  it  is  because  she 
believed  she  should  live,  and  I shall  per- 
ish because  I didn’t  believe.  I should 
like  to  believe,  now,  if  only  to  see  her 
again,  but  it  is  too  late.  If  you  disuse 
any  member  of  your  body,  or  any  faculty 
of  your  mind,  it  withers  away,  and  if  you 
deny  your  soul,  your  soul  ceases  to  be.'’ 

I found  myself  saying,  “ That  is  very 
interesting,”  from  a certain  force  of 
habit,  which  you  have  noted  in  me,  when 
confronted  with  a novel  instance  of  any 
kind.  But,”  I suggested,  “ why  not 
act  upon  the  reverse  of  that  principle, 
and  create  the  fact  by  affirmation  which 
you  think  your  denial  destroys?” 

Because,”  he  repeated  wearily,  it  is 
too  late.  You  might  as  well  ask  the 
fakir  who  has  held  his  arm  upright  for 
twenty  years,  till  it  has  stiffened  there, 
to  restore  the  dry  stock  by  exercise.  It 
is  too  late,  I tell  you.” 

But,  look  here,  Alderling,”  I pur- 
sued, beginning  to  taste  the  joy  of  argu- 
ment. You  say  that  your  will  had  such 
power  upon  her  after  you  knew  her  to  be 
dead  that  you  made  her  speak  to  you?” 

No,  I don’t  say  that  now,”  he  re- 
turned. “ I know  now  that  it  was  a de- 
lusion.” 

But  if  you  once  had  that  power  of 
summoning  her  to  you,  by  strongly  wish- 
ing for  her  presence,  when  you  were  both 
living  here,  why  doesn't  it  stand  to  rea- 
son that  you  could  do  it  still,  if  she  is 
living  there  and  you  here?” 

I never  had  any  such  ])ower,'’  he  re- 
plied, with  the  calm  of  absolute  tragedy. 

That  was  a delusion  too.  I leave  the 
door  oi)eTi,  night  and  day,  because  I must, 
but  if  she  came  I should  know  it  was 
not  she.” 

Of  course  you  know  your  own  busi- 
noss,  my  dear  Acton,  but  if  you  think  of 
using  the  story  of  the  Alderlings — and 
there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not, 
for  they  are  both  dead,  without  kith  or 
kin  surviving,  so  far  as  I know,  unless 


he  has  some  relatives  in  Germany,  who 
would  never  penetrate  the  disguise  you 
could  give  the  case — it  seems  to  me  that 
here  is  your  climax.  However,  you 
shall  be  the  judge  of  what  it  is  best  for 
you  to  do,  when  you  have  the  wffiole  story, 
and  I will  give  it  you  without  more  ado, 
merely  premising  that  I have  a sort  of 
shame  for  the  aptness  of  the  catastrophe. 

I stayed  with  Alderling  nearly  a week, 
and  I will  own  that  I bored  myself.  In 
fact.  I am  not  sure  but  we  bored  each 
other.  At  any  rate  when  I told  him,  the 
night  before  I intended  going,  that  I 
meant  to  leave  liim  in  the  morning,  he 
seemed  resigned  qy  indifferent,  or  i)er- 
haps  merely  inattentive.  From  time  to 
time  we  had  recurred  to  the  matter  of 
his  experience,  or  his  delusion,  but  with 
apparently  increasing  impatience  on  his 
part,  and  certainly  decreasing  interest 
on  mine;  so  that  at  last  I think  he  was 
willing  to  have  me  go.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing he  seemed  reluctant,  and  pleaded 
with  me  to  stay  a few  days  longer  with 
him.  I alleged  engagements,  more  or 
less  unreal,  for  I was  never  on  such 
terms  with  Alderling  that  I felt  I 
need  make  any  special  sacrifice  to  him. 
He  gave  way,  siispiciously,  rather,  and 
when  I came  down  from  my  room  after 
having  put  the  last  touches  to  my  pack- 
ing, I found  him  on  the  veranda  look- 
ing out  to  seaward,  where  a heavy  fog- 
bank  hung. 

You  will  sense  here  tlie  sort  of  ])atness 
which  I feel  cheapens  the  catastrophe; 
and  yet  as  I consider  it,  again,  the  fact 
is  not  without  its  curious  importance, 
and  its  bearing  upon  what  went  before. 
I do  not  know  but  it  gives  the  whole 
affair  a relief  which  it  would  not  other- 
wise have. 

He  was  to  have  driven  me  to  the  sta- 
tion, soTiie  miles  away,  before  noon,  and 
I supposed  we  should  sit  down  together, 
and  try  to  have  some  sort  of  talk  before 
I went.  But  Alderling  appeared  to  have 
forgotten  about  my  going,  and  after  a 
while,  took  himself  off  to  his  studio,  and 
left  me  alone  to  watch  the  inroads  of 
the  fog.  It  came  on  ovei;  the  harbor 
rapidly,  as  on  that  morning  when  Ikfrs. 
Alderling  had  been  so  nearly  lost  in  it, 
and  presently  the  masts  and  shrouds  of 
the  shipping  at  anchor  were  sticking 
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up  out  of  it  as  if  they  were  sunk  into  a 
body  as  dense  as  the  sea  under  them. 

I amused  myself  watching  it  blot  out 
one  detail  of  the  prospect  after  another, 
while  the  fog-horn  lowed  through  it,  and 
the  bell-buoy,  far  out  beyond  the  light- 
house ledge,  tolled  mournfully.  The 
milk-white  mass  moved  landward,  and 
soon  the  air  was  blind  with  the  mist 
which  hid  the  grass  twenty  yards  away. 
There  was  an  awfulness  in  the  silence, 
which  nothing  broke  but  the  lowing  of 
the  horn,  and  the  tolling  of  the  bell, 
except  when  now  and  then  the  voice  of 
a sailor  came  through  it,  like  that  of 
some  drowned  man  sending  up  his  hail 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bay. 

Suddenly  I heard  a joyful  shout  from 
the  attic  overhead.  I am  coming ! I 
am  coming !”  Alderling  called  out  through 
his  window,  and  then  a cry  came 
from  over  the  water,  which  seemed  to  an- 
swer him,  but  which  there  is  no  reason 


in  the  world  to  believe  was  not  a girlish 
shout  from  one  of  the  yachts,  swallowed 
up  in  the  fog.  His  lunging  descent  of 
the  successive  stairways  followed,  and 
he  burst  through  the  doorway  beside 
me,  and  ran  bareheaded  down  the  slop- 
ing lawn. 

I followed,  with  what  notion  of  help 
or  hinderance  I should  not  find  it  easy  to 
say,  but  before  T reached  the  water’s  edge 
— in  fact  I never  did  reach  it,  and  had 
some  difficulty  making  my  way  back  to 
the  house, — I heard  the  rapid  throb  of 
tlie  oars  in  the  rowlocks  as  he  pulled 
through  the  white  opacity. 

You  know  the  rest,  for  it  was  the 
common  property  of  our  enterprising 
press  at  the  time,  when  the  incident 
was  fully  reported,  with  my  ineffectual 
efforts  to  be  satisfactorily  interviewed 
as  to  the  nothing  I knew.  The  oar- 
less boat  was  found  floating  far  out  to 
sea  after  the  fog  lifted. 


The  Bugle-Call 

BY  HERBERT  MULLER  HOPKINS 

I,  raoM  the  bed  wliere  I had  slept, 

With  vagrant  dreams  tlie  long  night  through. 
Arose,  and  to  the  wiinlow  crept, 

What  time  the  bugle  blew. 

There,  in  the  hollow  vault  of  dawn, 

Across  the  still  November  frost, 

I saw  a ])hantom  army  drawn. 

And  shadow  banners  tossed. 

The  racking  drum,  the  bugle’s  blare. 

Grew  faint  Ixwond  the  listening  wood; 

A si)irit  climbed  the  narrow  stair. 

And  touched  me  where  I stood. 

What  do’st  thou  here?  Though  drum  nor  fife 
May  lift  thy  soul  to  meet  the  fray. 

Thou  too  go  forth:  the  sword  of  life 
Is  in  thy  hand  to-day !” 
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welfare  of  the  country  and  its  inhabit- 
ants/’ and  “ to  determine  on  some  wise 
and  salutary  measures  ” which  would 
bring  up  the  Sound  pirates  with  a round 
turn.  The  Dutch  representatives  who 
met  them — members  of  the  city  govern- 
ment and  of  the  Provincial  Council — see- 
ing their  way  to  grinding  some  axes  of 
their  own,  recommended  that  a general 
statement  of  grievances  should  be  em- 
bodied, as  usual,  in  a “remonstrance”; 
and  that  with  the  remonstrance,  also  as 
usual,  should  be  coupled  a prayer  for 
relief.  That  method  of  procedure  being 
agreed  to,  an  adjournment  of  a fortnight 
was  decided  upon:  to  the  end  that  the 
views  of  the  colonists  of  Long  Island  and 
of  Staten  Island  might  be  obtained  more 
fully,  and  that  a larger  number  of  dele- 
gates might  be  got  together;  in  effect, 
that  the  informal  meeting  might  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a little  Landtag.  Stuy- 
vesant  had  no  relish  for  such  doings. 
The  action  of  the  English,  he  declared, 
“ smelt  of  rebellion  ” and  of  “ contempt 
of  his  high  authority  and  commission.” 
But  the  popular  will  was  too  strong  for 
him — or  he  was  too  weak  to  control  it, 
which  amounted  to  the  same  thing — and 
he  “ very  reluctantly  sanctioned  the  meet- 
ing that  he  could  not  prevent.”  Accord- 
ingly, on  December  10,  with  an  aug- 
mented membership,  the  council  was  re- 
convened. Four  Dutch  towns  and  four 
English  towns  were  represented,  and  the 
delegates — apparently  chosen  on  a basis 
of  numerical  representation — were  ten  of 
Dutch  and  nine  of  English  nativity. 
And  all  of  them,  without  regard  to  na- 
tionality, harmoniously  were  agreed  to 
pool  their  grievances  and  to  go  for  Di- 
rector Stuyvesant  horns  down! 

Considering  how  serious  those  griev- 
ances were,  the  “ Remonstrance  ” which 
tliey  formulated  was  couched  in  extraor- 
dinarily temperate  terms.  That  document 
was  drawn  by  one  of  the  representatives 
from  Gravesend,  Ensign  George  Baxter — 
who  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
piratical  Thomas — and  as  the  work  of  an 
Englishman  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
for  its  tone  of  loyalty  to  the  government 
of  TTollnnd.  The  preamble  runs  in  these 
words:  “ Com])osed  of  various  nations 
from  <lIfTcr(‘nt  ])arts  of  the  world,  leaving 
at  onr  own  ex])(mse  our  country  and 
countrymen,  we  voluntarily  came  under 


the  protection  of  our  sovereign  High 
and  Mighty  Lords  the  States  General, 
whom  we  acknowledge  as  our  lieges;  and 
being  made  members  of  one  body,  sub- 
jected ourselves,  as  in  duty  bound,  to 
the  general  laws  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  all  other  new  orders  and  ordi- 
nances which  by  virtue  of  the  aforesaid 
authority  may  be  published,  agreeably 
to  the  customs  freedoms  grants  and 
privileges  of  the  Netherlands.” 

What  the  remonstrants  did  object  to, 
and  pointedly,  was  the  publication  of  new 
orders  and  ordinances  which  distinctly 
were  disagreeable  to  the  customs,  and 
still  more  disagreeable  to  the  freedoms, 
of  the  home  country.  The  first  and  the 
main  charge  of  their  remonstrance  was 
that  such  orders  and  ordinances  had  been 
enacted  by  the  Director  and  Council 
“ without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the 
people,”  and  that  the  same  were  “ con- 
trary to  the  granted  privileges  of  the 
Netherland  government,  and  odious  to 
every  free-born  man,  and  especially  so  to 
those  whom  God  has  placed  under  a free 
state  in  newly  settled  lands,  who  are  en- 
titled to  claim  laws,  not  transcending,  but 
resembling  as  nearly  as  possible  those  of 
the  Netherlands.” 

Joined  with  this  remonstrance  in  chief 
— which,  in  effect,  was  no  more  than  an 
assertion  of  the  fact  that  the  colonists 
wore  denied  common  right  and  common 
justice — minor  remonstrance  was  made 
against  the  failure  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment to  protect  persons  and  property ; 
against  the  obligation  to  obey  “ old  orders 
and  proclamations  of  the  Director  and 
Council,  made  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  people  ” which  “ subject 
them  to  loss  and  punishment  through  ig- 
norance”; against  the  “wrongful  and 
suspicious  delay  ” in  confirming  land 
patents;  against  land  grants  to  favored 
individuals  “ to  the  great  injury  of  the 
Province”;  and  against  the  appointment 
of  officers  and  magistrates  “ without  the 
consent  or  nomination  of  the  people  . . , 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Netherlands.” 
In  conclusion,  the  authors  of  the  appeal 
added : “ As  we  have,  for  easier  reference, 
reduced  all  our  grievances  to  six  heads, 
we  renew  our  allegiance,  in  the  hope  that 
satisfaction  will  be  granted  to  the  coun- 
try according  to  established  justice,  and 
all  diss(‘nsions  be  settled  and  allayed.” 
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onc-lifllf  of  Stiiyvr^antV  il<vlaration  thni 
ho  4l<-rivo(]  his  authority  ^"from  (hhI  uial 
th(‘  CniTipaiiy  ’'—so  for  as  the  Cornpiovv 
his  iloh'sratotl  iiuthority  was  ron- 
firuuMl  and  sustained.  But  tho  othor  half 
of  his  {leolaration  did  not  oomo  out  m 
wf'lL  A dc'cnde  later  his  tiraft  on  divine 
power  was  returned  dishonored;  and  only 
a turn  of  chance  in  his  favor  prevente<l 


There  is  a very  marked  ditference  be- 
tween tlie  verbose  and  rnean  complaiii- 
ings  of  the  more  famous  Kenumstranee 
of  the  year  lOltt  and  the  simple  direeU 
ness  and  dignity  of  this  demand  for 
obvious  rights;  and  had  there  bwi  any 
established  justice  ft‘r  New  Nether- 
land — either  in  the  provincial  govormnent 
or  in  the  home  government — it  could  not 
have  been  inet/ns  it  was  met, 
by  a flat  refusal  all  around, 

Stuyvesant  made  answer  to 
it  by  a general  denial,  that 
included  a particular  denial 
of  the  right  of  the  delegates 
to  assemble;  and  w’hen  the 
dek'gates  replied,  in  turn,  by 
an  appeal  to  that  natural 
law  whicli  [M'^nnits  all  rnoTt 

to  nssi^inble  for  fho  protec- 

tirm  of  their  liberties  and 
their  property,”  he  tersely 
ordered  them  to  disperse 
on  pain  of  our  highest  dis-  .'.jBB 

]>letisure”:  to  which  lordly 
mandate,  hy  way  of  a crack- 
er,  he  added:  We  derive 
our  authority  from  God  and 
the  Gonipaiiy,  not  from  a 
few  ignorant  subjects;  and 
we  alone  can  call  tlie 
inhabitants  together.”  In  Holland, 

when  the  RomriUstrance  got  ther(',  the 
answer  was  the  same.  The  Directors 

of  five  Company  wrote  to  Stuyvositnt 
(May  18,  10r»4)  in  these  terms:  We  are 
tinable  to  disf^over  in  the  wliole  Remon- 
stranco  one  single  point  to  justify  com- 
plaint. . . You  ought  to  have  acted  with 
more  vigor  against  the  ringleaders  of  the 
gang.  . . ft  is  o\ir  express  command  that 
yon  punish  what  has  occurred  as  it  de- 
serves, so  that  others  may  be  deterred 
in  future  from  following  such  examples.” 
And  nt  the  same  time  the  Directors  wTote 
to  the  burgomasters  aiul  sdiepcns  of  New 
Amsterdam  commanding  that  you  con- 
duet  yourschw  quietly  and  peaceably, 
Ruliinit  yourselves  to  the  goveruraent 
])Iaccd  over  you,  and  in  no  wise  allow 
yourselvea  to  hold  tmrticular  convention 
with  tlic  English  or  others  in  matters  of 
form  and  dediberation  on  affairs  of  state, 
which  do  not  appcTtain  to  you ; and,  wliat 
is  yot  worse,  attempt  an  alteration  in  the 
etale  and  its  government.” 

The  ans\vcr  from  Holland  sustained 


Governor  Stuyvesants  Bowery  Residence 


that  <lraft  from  going  to  prote^^t  w^ithin 
a year. 

The  twist  of  luck  that  saved  him  tem- 
porarily was  the  conclusion  of  pence 
(April,  iri."i4)  between  England  and  Hol- 
land; and  the  ermsequent  abandonment 
by  Cronuven  of  his  project  for  pacifying 
the  colonial  sitaation  — in  a hnn^zily 
statesmardike  fashion — by  annexing  Now 
Neflierland  out  of  hand.  Actually,  the 
Protcctor\s  annexation  scheme  came  to 
the  very  edge  of  being  n^alizcd.  An 
effect i VO  naval  force  was  despatched  from 
England;  the  New  England  colonies — 
^fjivssnehn^i^tts  alone  lagging  a little— 
bu/zed  with  eager  preparations  for  the 
figlif.  that  they  so  longed  for;  and  tlie 
English  colonists  on  Long  Islarnl,  delight- 
edly bustling  to  the  front,  nuidc  a fair 
start  toward  the  impending  revolution  by 
declaring  their  indetiendcnce  of  Dutcli 
a u thor i t y a n d hy  si • 1 1 i ng  up  « m \ ero.scop i c 
government  of  their  own.  And  tlienj  just 
as  ereryhody  (with  the  exception  of  Di- 
rector Stuyvesont)  was  ready  for  things 
to  happen,  the  peace. wqs  concluded — and 
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nothing  hapiiened  at  all ! But  it  was 
only  by  a very  narrow  margin  that  the 
orders  for  the  seizure  of  New  Netherland 
were  countermanded  before  New  Nether- 
land was  seized. 

While  the  war  was  imminent  New 
Amsterdam  was  in  a whirl.  Stuyvesant’s 
mental  attitude  in  the  premises  seems  to 
have  bordered  upon  consternation.  In 
regard  to  practical  provision  for  defence 
he  wrote:  We  have  no  gunners,  no  mus- 
keteers, no  sailors,  and  scarcely  sixteen 
hundred  pounds  of  powder  — a statement 
that  exhibits  in  rather  a startling  fash- 
ion the  physical  unpreparedness  of  the 
colony  for  a long-threatened  war.  On  its 
moral  side  the  situation  was  worse.  The 
Director  declared  that  he  did  not  expect 
“ the  people  residing  in  the  country,  not 
even  the  Dutch,”  to  back  him  in  the 
fight  that  was  coming  on ; and  added : 
“ The  English,  although  they  have  sworn 
allegiance,  would  take  up  arms  and  join 
the  enemy  ...  to  invite  them  to  aid  us 
would  be  bringing  the  Trojan  horse  with- 
in our  walls.” 

By  the  Director’s  own  showing,  there- 
fore, it  appears  that  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
in  the  colony — if  such  a spirit  can  be  said 
ever  to  have  existed  — practically  was 
dead,  and  that  the  spirit  of  revolt  was 
very  much  alive.  His  English  subjects — 
almost  openly  in  New  Amsterdam,  quite 
openly  on  Long  Island — were  impatient 
for  the  coming  of  their  countrymen.  His 
Dutch  subjects  were  in  a state  of  sulky 
mutiny  that  made  them  more  than  half 
ready  to  welcome  the  coming  of  anybody 
who  would  give  them  a new  government 
of  any  sort — because  of  their  moody  con- 
viction that  any  change  whatever  must 
give  them  a better  government  than  that 
under  which  they  lived.  And  it  was  all 
quite  logical.  It  was  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable outcome  of  thirty  years  of  con- 
sistent misrule. 

II 

Eor  my  present  purpose,  it  is  needless 
to  treat  at  all  in  detail  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  Dutch  domination  of  New  Nether- 
land. Little  concessions  continued  to  be 
made  to  the  colonists;  large  wrongs  con- 
tinued to  oppress  them;  there  were  more 
^^remonstrances”;  there  was  an  Indian 
war.  Fresli  turns  produced  fresh  figures 
in  that  small  kaleidoscope,  but  the  con- 
stituent elements  ef  the  figures  remained 


unchanged.  The  essential  change  came 
from  the  outside;  and  even  that  was  but 
the  continued,  yet  always  increasing, 
pressure  of  those  forces  which  had  begun 
to  operate  (as  I have  already  written) 
before  the  unstable  foundation  of  the 
Dutch  colony  was  laid.  With  the  stead- 
fast persistence  of  fate  inevitable  the 
English  grip  tightened  as  the  English 
cordon  closed  in. 

By  the  year  1659  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Island — surrendered  by  Stuyvesant 
under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Hart- 
ford (1650) — was  a vigorous  English  col- 
ony; and  was  manifesting  its  vigor  in  a 
characteristic  English  fashion  by  crowd- 
ing down  into  the  Dutch  territory  west- 
ward of  the  Oyster  Bay  line.  That  thrust 
at  close  quarters  was  not  easy  to  deal 
with.  Releases  of  land  were  obtained  in 
due  form  by  Englishmen  from  acconuno- 
dating  sachems  in  temporary  financial 
difficulties — or  in  chronic  thirst  that  such 
transactions  in  real  estate  would  provide 
means  for  temporarily  slaking — and  on 
the  land  thus  obtained  modest  settlements 
were  made.  Presently,  becoming  im- 
modest, the  settlers  of  those  settlements 
asserted  that  they  were  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Connecticut;  an  assertion  that 
produced  awkward  conflicts  of  authority, 
no  matter  how  hotly  it  was  denied. 

Up  in  the  north,  in  the  back-country, 
Massachusetts  was  reaching  out  to  tap 
the  Dutch  fur  trade  at  its  source:  calmly 
ignoring  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Hartford  and  claiming  as  her  own  all  the 
territory  between  lines  running  westward 
from  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles 
and  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimac 
straightaway  across  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific.  The  southern  line  of  that  hand- 
some claim  of  everything  in  sight  down 
to  sunset  crossed  the  Hudson  not  far 
from  Saugerties;  and  the  kindly  inten- 
tion of  the  claimants  was  to  relieve  the 
Dutch  of  all  care  of  the  upix^r  reaches  of 
the  river,  and  incidentally  to  divert  from 
New  Amsterdam  to  Boston  the  bulk  of 
the  trade  in  furs.  In  presenting  the  mat- 
ter to  Stuyvesant  for  consideration  (Sep- 
tember 17,  1659)  the  commissioners  shyly 
urged  “we  conceive  the  agreement  at 
Hartford,  that  the  English  should  not 
come  within  ten  miles  of  Hudson’s  river, 
doth  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts in  the  upland  country,  nor  give 
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ter  manner;  and  emphasized  its  purport 
l>y  remarking’  incidentally  that,  as  the 
tobacco  is  chiefly  harvested,”  the  people 
of  Maryland  were  quite  at  leisure  for  a 
fight.  “ It  now  suits  us.”  he  concluded — 
in  what  no  doubt  was  meant  to  be  a per- 
suasive spirit — ‘‘  best  in  tlie  whole  year.” 

But  the  sporting  offer  of  the  Maryland- 
ers to  fill  in  the  close  season  for  tobacco 
with  a time-killing  war  did  not  mate- 
rialize. Their  ardor  was  a little  cooled, 
perhaps,  by  the  prompt  despatch  of  re- 
enforcements to  the  Delaware  colony 
from  New  Amsterdam;  and  the  as- 
sertion of  possession  was  refuted  so 
logically — on  the  ground  that  Lord  Balti- 
more’s patent  gave  him  rights  only  to 
unseated  lands,  and  therefore  excluded 
liim  from  a region  colonized  by  the  Dutch 
at  least  fifteen  years  before  his  patent 
was  granted — that  for  the  moment  their 
claim  was  shelved.  It  was  by  no  means 
quieted,  however.  Until  the  Dutch  were 
squeezed  out  and  done  for,  the  pressure 
of  the  English  upon  New  Netherland 
from  the  south  was  continued  with  the 
same  persistence  that  characterized  the 
pressure  of  the  English  upon  that  un- 
lucky colony  from  the  east  and  from  the 
north.  There  was  no  escape  from  those 
advancing  tentacles:  behind  which,  re- 
sistless, was  the  power  of  England.  It 
was  a cuttlefish  situation  that  could  end 
in  only  one  way. 

The  end  would  have  come  sooner,  no 
doubt,  had  the  Protector  lived  a little 
longer  or  had  the  Restoration  followed 
more  quickly  upon  his  death.  During 
the  intermediate  seven  years  (1653-1600) 
the  domestic  tribulations  of  the  English 
gave  them  no  time  to  bother  about  colo- 
nial extension : they  had  their  hands  full 
of  matters  requiring  immediate  attention 
at  home.  But  when  Charles  IT.  resumed 
business  as  a king  the  would-be  ousters 
of  the  Dutch  in  America  instantly  came 
to  the  front  again. 

Lord  Baltimore  was  at  the  very  head 
of  the  procession.  Charles  had  hardly 
reached  Whitehall,”  as  Mr.  Brodhead 
puts  it,  ^‘before  Lord  Baltimore  instruct- 
ed Captain  James  Neale,  his  agent  in 
Holland,  to  require  of  the  West  India 
Company  to  yield  up  to  him  the  lands 
on  the  south  [west]  side  of  Delaware 
Bay.”  Lord  vStirling  was  a little  less 
I)rompt;  but  he  made  up  for  his  seemly 


delay  by  an  unseemly  insistence.  In  a 
petition  to  the  King  (May  31,  1661)  he 
set  forth  that  the  Councell  for  the 
affaires  of  New  England  ....  in  the 
eleaventh  year  of  the  raigne  of  your 
Ma'®  royal  1 Father  of  blessed  memory 
did  graunt  unto  William  Earle  of  Ster- 
ly^^^»  your  petitioner’s  Grandfather,  and 
his  heires,  part  of  New  England  and  an 
Island  adjacent  called  Long  Island.  . . 
That  yo*‘  Petieoners  Grandfather  and 
father,  and  himselfe  their  heire,  have  re- 
spectively enjoyed  the  same  and  have  at 
their  greate  costs  planted  many  places 
on  that  Island;  but  of  late  divers  Dutch 
have  intruded  on  severall  parts  thereof, 
not  acknowledging  themselves  within 
your  Ma^®  allegiance,  to  your  Ma*®  dis- 
herison and  your  Peticoner’s  prejudice.” 
Wherefore  he  prayed : **  May  yo**  Majestic 
be  pleased  to  confirme  unto  your  Peticon- 
er  his  said  inheritance  to  be  held  immedi- 
ately of  the  Crowne  of  England,  and  that 
in  any  future  treaty  betweene  your  royall 
solfe  and  the  Dutch  such  provision  may 
be  as  that  the  Dutch  there  may  submitt 
themselves  to  your  Ma^®  governem*  or 
depart  those  parts.”  Considering  that  the 
Stirling  grant  covered  what  actually  was 
Dutch  territory,  his  lordship’s  neatest 
turn  is  his  reference  to  the  intruding 
‘•divers  Dutch”;  but  there  is  an  air  of 
easy  assurance  about  his  whole  petition 
that  does  credit  to  even  a Scotch  earl. 

To  Lord  Baltimore’s  jaunty  require- 
ment, cited  above,  that  the  West  India 
Company  should  “yield  up  to  him”  the 
lands  on  the  west  side  of  Delaware  Bay, 
fhe  Directors  gave  “a  proud  answer”: 
to  the  effect  that  they  “ would  use  all  the 
means  which  God  and  nature  had  given 
them  to  protect  the  inhabitants  and  pre- 
serve their  possessions.”  But  they  mani- 
fested less  pride,  and  more  alarm,  in  a 
memorial  that  they  promptly  addressed 
to  the  States-General : praying  that  a 
protest  should  be  presented  by  the  Dutch 
ambassador  in  London  against  English 
aggression;  and  that  a demand  should 
be  made  for  the  restoration  to  New  Netb- 
erland  of  the  territory  that  the  English 
had  “ usurped.”  Under  instructions  from 
their  High  Mightinesses,  the  ambassador 
protesterl  and  demanded  accordingly : 
and  with  precisely  the  same  practical  re- 
sult that  would  have  followed  had  he 
protested  against  the  flowing  of  the  tides. 
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and  had  he  demanded  the  cause  of  tidal 
eccentricities — the  moon ! 

The  Connecticut  people,  being  keen  to 
assert  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  their 
rights,  followed  close  at  Lord  Stirling’s 
aggressive  heels.  Governor  Winthrop,  on 
behalf  of  the  General  Court  at  Hartford, 
drew  up  (June  17,  1661)  for  the  King’s 
consideration  a ‘‘  loyal  address  ” : that 
wandered  on  lightly  from  expressions  of 
loyalty  to  a specific  request  for  a new 
charter  by  which  his  Majesty  would  as- 
sure them  in  possession  of  their  territory 
against  the  Dutch — whom  they  affably 
described  as  noxious  neighbours,”  having 
“ not  so  much  as  the  copy  of  a patent  ” 
to  the  lands  which  they  held.  That  there 
might  be  no  room  for  a doubt  as  to  what 
they  wanted,  they  asked  in  set  terms  for 
a charter — calmly  inclusive  of  the  un- 
patented lands  of  their  noxious  neigh- 
bours ” — that  should  cover  all  the  country 
“ eastward  of  Plymouth  line,  northward 
to  the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
and  westward  to  the  Bay  of  Delaware,  if 
it  may  be  ” ; and  that  their  modest  peti- 
tion might  be  presented  properly  and 
urged  effectively  they  commissioned  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  as  their  agent  to  carry  it 
to  England  and  to  lay  it  before  the  King. 

In  those  days  passages  across  the  At- 
lantic were  taken  where  they  offered. 
Actually,  Winthrop  went  down  to  New 
Amsterdam  — where  he  was  given  an 
‘‘  honourable  and  kind  reception  ” — and 
sailed  for  England  in  the  Dutch  ship  De 
Trouw.  The  Governor  was  not  a dull 
man,  and  I think  that  he  must  have  en- 
joyed, in  the  strict  privacy  of  his  inner 
consciousness,  the  subtle  irony  of  the  sit- 
uation: as  he  courteously  accepted  his 
^‘honourable  and  kind  reception”  and  then 
went  sailing  eastward  under  Dutch  colors 
— and  all  the  while  having  in  his  pocket 
that  document  which  was  meant  to  be  a 
knife  in  the  neck  of  his  hosts  at  New 
Amsterdam  and  in  the  neck  of  the  friend- 
ly  power  under  whose  flag  he  sailed.  Had 
there  been  a Colonial  Office  in  those  days, 
and  had  Mr.  Chamberlain  been  at  the 
head  of  it,  how  he  would  have  relished  the 
story  which  that  first  colonial  agent  would 
have  had  to  tell  him  when  he  got  to  land ! 

Ill 

In  a way,  the  state  of  affairs  in  North 
America  in  the  year  1661  was  very  like 


the  state  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  just 
before  “ Captain  Jim  ” made  his  raid. 
It  all  was  on  a smaller  scale,  of  course, 
but  the  facts  and  the  conditions  were 
much  the  same.  The  Dutch  were  loosely 
seated  in  a valuable  holding;  their  rule, 
arbitrary  and  corrupt,  was  resented  mu- 
tinously by  incrowding  greedy  English 
settlers  who  nominally  were  Dutch  sub- 
jects; a belt  of  English  colonies — more 
complete  than  in  South  Africa  — was 
tightening  about  them;  and  at  the  back 
of  all  the  forces  working  for  their  de- 
struction was  the  English  government: 
moved  by  the  normal  human  desire  to 
take  possession  of  other  people’s  valuable 
property;  and  more  deeply  moved  by  the 
instinctive  feeling  (which  had  no  parallel 
in  South  Africa)  that  only  by  crushing 
ihe  commerce  of  Holland  could  England 
become  the  leading  commercial  nation  of 
the  world. 

It  was  against  Dutch  commerce  that 
the  blow  was  struck  which  led  on  quickly 
— and  I think  fortunately — to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Dutch  ownership  of  New 
Netherland.  That  blow  was  the  revision, 
very  soon  after  the  Restoration,  of  the 
Navigation  Act  of  1651.  As  originally 
framed,  the  act  had  forbidden  the  im- 
portation of  goods  into  England  save  in 
English  ships  or  in  ships  belonging  to 
the  country  in  which  the  goods  were  pro- 
duced. As  amended,  the  act  forbade,  af- 
ter December  1,  1660,  the  importation 
or  the  exportation  of  goods  into  or  from 
any  of  his  Majesty’s  plantations  or  terri- 
tories in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  save 
in  English  ships  of  which  “ the  master 
and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  at  least 
are  English.” 

This  direct  thrust  at  the  commercial 
life  of  Holland  was  not  lessened  in  force 
by  the  Convention  agreed  upon  (Septem- 
ber 14,  1662)  between  England  and  the 
United  Provinces;  rather,  indeed,  did 
the  friction  over  that  Convention  tend  to 
make  matters  worse.  Mr.  Brodhead,  in 
his  kindly  way,  asserts  that  “ the  Dutch 
fulfilled  their  stipulations  with  prompt- 
ness and  honor  ” ; but,  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  Mr.  Brodhead,  the  Dutch  did 
nothing  of  the  sort — as  the  minutes  of 
the  Council  for  Foreign  Plantations 
abundantly  prove.  On  August  25,  1662, 
the  Council  ordered  that  “ some  heads  of 
remedies  ” should  be  drawn  up  to  correct 
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share  in  the  intercolonial  trade.  But  the 
essential  fact  is  clear  that  the  many  busy 
little  ships  then  plying  in  American 
waters,  Dutch  and-  English  alike,  were 
snapping  their  topsails  at  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  and  that  a deal  of  illegal  trad- 
ing was  going  on  through  that  little  slit 
in  the  door.”  Mr.  Brodhead — in  this  case 
with  absolute  correctness  — summarizes 
the  situation:  ‘‘The  possession  of  New 
Netherland  by  the  Dutch  was,  in  truth, 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  restrictive  colonial  policy  of  Eng- 
land.” And  the  obstacles  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  England’s  colonial  policy  in 
those  days  — there  is  no  very  marked 
change  in  these  days — had  to  go  down. 

The  final  diplomatic  round  between 
England  and  Holland  began  in  January, 
1664,  when  the  Dutch  ambassador  in 
London  was  directed  to  insist  ux)on  a 
ratification  by  the  British  government 
of  the  long-i)ending  Hartford  Treaty; 
and  BO,  by  a definite  settlement  of  the 
boundary  question,  clear  the  air.  The 
answer  to  the  Dutch  demand  certainly 
did  settle  the  boimdary  question,  and  cer- 
tainly did  clear  the  air.  It  came  two 
months  later  (March  12-22)  in  the  shape 
of  that  epoch-making  royal  patent  by 
which  the  King  granted  Long  Island  (re- 
leased by  Lord  Stirling)  and  all  the  lands 
and  rivers  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Connecticut  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware 
Bay  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York. 

The  actual  conquest  of  New  Nether- 
land by  the  force  sent  out  by  the  Duke 
of  York  to  take  possession  of  his  newly 
acquired  property,  as  I have  written  else- 
where, was  “a  mere  bit  of  bellicose  eti- 
quette : a polite  changing  of  garrisons,  of 
fealty,  and  of  flags  ” ; and  by  way  of  com- 
ment upon  that  easy  shifting  of  alle- 
giance I farther  have  written  in  these 
general  terms:  “Under  the  government 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  the 
New  Netherland  had  been  managed  not 
as  a national  dependency,  but  as  a com- 
mercial venture  which  was  expected  to 
bring  in  a handsome  return.  Much  more 
than  the  revenue  necessary  to  maintain 
a government  was  required  of  the  colo- 
nists; and  at  the  same  time  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  private  trade — ^to  the 
end  that  the  trade  of  the  Company  might 
be  increased — were  so  onerous  as  ma- 
terially to  diminish  the  earning  power  of 
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the  individual,  and  correspondingly  to 
make  the  burden  of  taxation  the  heavier 
to  bear.  Nor  could  there  be  between  the 
colonists  and  the  Company — as  there 
could  have  been  between  the  colonists 
and  even  a severe  home  government — a 
tie  of  loyalty.  Indeed,  the  situation  had 
become  so  strained  under  this  commer- 
cial despotism  that  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Amsterdam  almost  openly  sided  with 
the  English  when  the  formal  demand  for 
a surrender  was  made — and  the  town 
passed  into  British  possession,  and  be- 
came New  York,  without  the  striking  of 
a single  blow.” 

IV 

On  the  side  of  ethics,  the  taking  over 
of  New  Netherland  by  the  English  ad- 
mits of  differing  opinions.  Mr.  Brod- 
head flat-footedly  calls  it  “ bold  robbery.” 
Mr.  Asher,  himself  a Dutchman,  regards 
it  as  the  occupation  by  the  English  of 
territory  that  was  theirs  by  right  of  dis- 
covery, of  settlement,  and  of  specific 
grant.  For  my  own  part — lacking  the 
temerity  to  pass  judgment  upon  so  vexed 
a question — I am  content  to  ignore  the 
ethical  side  of  that  easy  conquest  and 
to  ground  my  approval  of  it  on  the  fact 
that,  as  things  then  stood  in  Europe  and 
in  America,  it  was  the  only  practicable 
treatment  of  an  impossible  problem;  to 
which,  with  submission,  I add  my  con- 
viction that  for  all  the  parties  in  in- 
terest it  was  the  best  substitute  for 
a solution  possible  under  the  conditions 
which  obtained. 

The  gain  to  England  was  so  obvious 
that  it  need  not  be  discussed.  The  gain 
to  Holland  was  getting  rid  of  a nettle  of 
a colony  which — ^by  involving  her  in  an 
outlay  of  more  than  a million  guilders 
above  returns,  and  by  most  dangerously 
complicating  her  relations  with  her  most 
powerful  rival — ^from  first  to  last  did 
little  but  sting  her  hands.  The  gain  to 
the  English  colonies  in  America  was  an 
immediate  enlargement  of  intercolonial 
trade:  with  a resultant  solidarity  of  in- 
terests which  strongly  helped — a little 
more  than  a century  later — to  bring  about 
their  formal  union  and  their  definite  in- 
dependence. The  gain  to  New  Nether- 
land— the  essential  matter  here  to  be  con- 
sidered— was  escape  from  a harsh  and 
incompetent  government,  that  crushed 
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ing  Act — of  exactly  what  this  city  gain- 
ed in  its  first  thirty  years  of  English  rule. 
The  petition  states  that  in  the  year  1678, 
when  the  Bolting  Act  became  operative, 
the  total  number  of  houses  in  New  York 
was  384;  the  total  number  of  beef  cattle 
slaughtered  was  400;  the  total  number  of 
sailing-craft  (3  ships,  7 boats,  8 sloops) 
was  IS;  and  the  total  revenues  of  the 
city  were  less  than  £2000.  The  petition 
farther  states  that  in  the  year  1694  (there 
is  a secondary  interest  here,  in  that  we 
see  what  two  himdred  more  years  have 
done  for  us)  the  number  of  houses  had  in- 
creased to  983;  the  number  of  beef  cattle 
slaughtered  (largely  for  profitable  export 
to  the  West  Indies)  to  4000;  the  number 
of  sailing-craft  (60  ships,  40  boats,  25 
sloops)  to  125;  and  the  city’s  revenues  to 
£5000. 

That  statement  of  fact  I conceive  to  be 
the  most  striking  commentary  that  can 
be  made  upon  the  relative  material  merits 
of  Dutch  and  of  English  rule.  The  sud- 
den prodigious  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion and  of  the  commerce  of  this  city 
equally  were  due  to  a general  easement 
of  political  and  of  commercial  condi- 
tions : the  first  impossible  while  the 
Dutetr^ domination  continued;  and  the 
second  rigorously  withheld  (of  set  pur- 


pose or  of  set  stupidity)  during  the  half- 
century  that  the  West  India  Company  be- 
trayed all  the  interests  of  New  Nether- 
land  in  order  to  gain — yet  failed  to  gain 
— its  own  selfish  ends.  I hope  that  we 
may  be  able  to  make  as  good  a showing 
in  the  Philippines  at  the  end  of  our 
first  thirty  years. 

But  argument  for  or  against  that  bold 
robbery,  or  that  resumption  of  vested 
rights — as  our  two  most  authoritative 
historians,  with  a somewhat  confusing 
divergence  of  opinion,  resx)ectively  de- 
scribe the  English  acquisition  of  New 
Netherland — no  longer  is  necessary.  As 
I have  written,  that  once  burning  ques- 
tion became  a dead  issue  in  a time  long 
past.  Whatever  were  the  equities  of  the 
conflicting  Dutch  and  English  claims  to 
the  most  valuable  slice  of  the  continent 
of  North  America,  they  were  quieted 
legally  by  the  Treaty  of  Breda.  And 
they  have  been  quieted  ethically — in  the 
flowing  of,  the  years  since  that  remote 
diplomatic  agreement  was  executed — by 
the  passage  of  the  property  in  dispute 
away  from  both  claimant  races  into  the 
possession  of  their  descendants : who  have 
coalesced  into  a new  race,  and  who  take 
their  title  from  themselves. 


The  Blind  Men 

(From  the  French  of  Charles  Baudelaire) 

BY  ARTHUR  SYMONS 

Look  on  them,  O my  soul;  how  strange  they  are! 
Lay-figures,  frightful  and  half  foolish;  nay, 

' Sleep-walkers  in  the  darkness  of  the  day; 

And  their  dull  eyes  look  steadfastly  afar. 

Not  with  dejected  foreheads  they  go  by, 

Although  the  foul  streets  circle  them  about; 

Their  eyes,  from  which  the  light  has  flickered  out, 
Turn  obstinately  upward  to  the  sky. 

They  wander  thus  through  the  unlimited  night, 
Brother  of  endless  silence  infinite. 

O weeping  city  full  of  laughter,  given 

To  pleasure  up  to  its  last  agony, 

I too  go  stumbling,  yet  ask  helplessly: 

What  are  these  blind  men  looking  for  in  heaven? 
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When  Jove  Nods 

BY  ALICE  CALDWELL  HEGAN 


TJT  where  is  the  station?”  in- 
quired the  Judge. 

“ Ain’t  none,  boss.  Dis  heah 
IS  jes  a crossing.  Train’s  ’bout  due  now, 
sah;  you-all  won’t  hab  long  fer  to  wait. 
Thanky,  sah ; good  - by ; sorry  you  - all 
didn’t  find  no  birds.” 

The  Judge  picked  up  his  gun-case  and 
grip  and  walked  toward  his  two  compan- 
ions waiting  on  the  platform  a few  yards 
away.  Silhouetted  against  the  moonlight 
they  made  him  think  of  the  figure  10, 
for  Mr.  Appleton  was  tall  and  erect,  and 
the  little  Doctor  short  and  circular. 

Well,  boys,”  he  said,  as  he  joined 
them,  this  trip  has  been  jonahed  from 
the  start.  No  birds,  no  weather,  and  now 
no  train.  What  time  is  it,  anyway?” 
He  looked  at  his  watch  and  whistled. 

Half  past  eight ! No  supper  probably.” 

At  this  the  Doctor  became  very  much 
concerned,  and  discussed  the  cause  of  de- 
lay with  much  earnestness.  Mr.  Apple- 
ton,  submerged  in  the  collar  of  his  over- 
coat, with  only  the  tip  of  his  nose,  very 
red  and  very  xwinted,  visible,  remained 
silent.  He  was  indulging  in  bitter  con- 
jecture regarding  the  sanity  of  three  men 
who  would  tramp  for  days  over  rough 
ground  and  undergo  all  manner  of  dis- 
comfort in  order  to  shoot  the  tail-feathers 
off  one  quail. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  platform,  seek- 
ing shelter  from  the  wind  behind  some 
empty  barrels,  sat  a lank  countryman. 
His  jeans  trousers  were  stuffed  into  the 
muddy  boots,  and  his  overcoat,  irides- 
cent and  ragged,  was  buttoned  over  the 
long  beard.  When  the  Judge  discovered 
the  stranger  he  interrogated  him: 

My  friend,  can  you  tell  me  anything 
about  the  up  train?  It  was  due  here 
half  an  hour  ago;  is  it  often  late?” 

‘^Give  it  up,”  said  the  man. 

The  Judge  waited  a moment  before 
making  another  attack. 

Are  you  waiting  to  take  it  ?” 

Not  as  I know  of.” 


•^Live  near  here?” 

Yep.” 

^‘How  near?” 

Not  very  fur.” 

The  Judge  shook  his  head  as  he  turned 
away.  ‘‘  Armed  neutrality,”  he  remarked 
to  the  Doctor. 

Up  the  road  a wavering  light  appeared, 
and  presently  a spring- wagon  emerged 
from  the  darkness. 

Hi  there !”  called  the  Judge.  Can 
you  tell  us  anything  about  the  up 
train  ?” 

A muffled  head  was  thrust  out  and  a 
boy’s  voice  answered:  “Yassir;  it’s  two 
hours  late.  I beared  ’em  talkin’  ’bout  it 
back  to  the  store.” 

The  store !”  exclaimed  the  Doctor, 
with  interest.  Where  is  the  store?” 

Back  to  Geeville,  ’bout  four  mile.  I 
jes  come  from  thar.” 

‘^Indeed!”  said  the  Doctor.  “And 
where  do  you  live?” 

“ ’Bout  four  mile  on.” 

The  men  exchanged  hopeful  glances, 
but  the  Judge  shook  his  head. 

“It’s  too  far  to  go  even  for  a hot 
supper.  Boy,  haven’t  you  anything  to 
eat  in  your  wagon?” 

The  boy’s  smile  extended  indefinitely 
into  the  remote  regions  of  the  big  com- 
forter. “ Yassir  1”  he  said. 

“Well,  my  son,  your  fortune  is 
made,”  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  producing 
a quarter. 

“Name  your  price,”  said  Mr.  Apple- 
ton,  with  reckless  extravagance. 

“It’s  oats,”  said  the  boy.  “I  reckon 
you-all  ain’t  hungry  ’nough  to  eat  them,” 
and  with  a jerk  of  the  reins  and  a “ Git 
along.  Buck!”  he  was  off  into  the  night, 
a veritable  will-o’-the  wisp  to  the  hungry 
men  on  the  platform. 

The  Judge  burst  into  a hearty 
laugh,  in  which  the  Doctor  joined — 
a laugh  which  Mr.  Appleton  thought 
totally  out  of  keeping  with  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation. 
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WHEN  JOVE  NODS. 


^‘What^s  the  matter  with  making  a 
fire?’^  asked  the  Judge.  “There  is  no 
use  standing  here  letting  this  Novem- 
ber zephyr  count  our  ribs  all  night.  I’ll 
go  up  the  track  and  see  if  I can  find 
some  brushwood.” 

In  five  minutes  a fire  was  blazing,  and 
as  the  wood  snapped  and  crackled,  the 
spirits  of  the  party  revived  somewhat. 

“ Won’t  you  draw  up  your  rocker  and 
be  sociable?”  called  out  the  Judge  to  the 
silent  figure  in  the  distance. 

The  man  rose,  shook  himself,  and 
shouldering  one  of  the  barrels,  came  tow- 
ard them.  “ This  here  ’ll  help  along,”  he 
said,  contributing  his  burden  to  the  bon- 
fire. Then,  as  if  thawed  by  the  warmth 
of  his  own  generosity,  he  vouchsafed 
the  information  that  he  had  been  wait- 
ing since  seven  o’clock  for  his  old  woman, 
who  was  expected  on  the  up  train. 

“ Have  you  bad  your  supper  ?”  asked 
the  Doctor. 

“Yep;  a leetle  bacon,  an’  some  coffee, 
an’  some  com  dodger.” 

The  eyes  of  the  hunters  sparkled. 
Bacon  I Com  bread!  Coffee!  Synony- 
mous terms  for  nectar  and  ambrosia. 

“You  say  you  live  only  a mile  away?” 
asked  the  Judge,  reaching  for  his  hat. 

“ Three-quarters,  cross  kentry.” 

“Well,  see  here,  my  friend,”  said  the 
Doctor,  moving  closer  to  him  in  his  sud- 
den desire  for  intimacy,  “ don’t  you  think 
we  could  go  over  to  your  house  and  get 
some  supper  before  fhe  train  comes  ?” 
His  voice  imconsciously  assumed  the  tone 
he  used  with  babies  when  coaxing  them 
to  take  medicine.  “ You  see,  we  had  only 
a slight  luncheon  at  noon,  we  have  been 
tramping  all  day,  and  we  may  not  be 
able  to  get  anything  on  the  train.  Don’t 
you  think  you  could  accommodate  us?” 

The  stranger  stretched  himself,  and 
then  relit  his  pipe  deliberately.  “ We 
don’t  keep  no  hotel- tavern,”  he  said. 

“ Of  course  not,”  broke  in  the  Judge, 
fearing  to  trust  the  delicate  situation  to 
any  one  else.  “You  aren’t  in  the  habit 
of  furnishing  meals.  But  this  is  an  un- 
usual case.  We  will  just  walk  over  with 
you  and  get  a little  substantial  food — say, 
what  you  had  for  supper.  We  will  make 
it  worth  your  while,  and  consider  it  a 
great  favor  in  the  bargain.” 

“ Naw,  I guess  not,”  said  the  stranger, 
in  a bored  tone.  “ Hanner  ’ud  git  my 
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rags  if  I took  anybody  to  the  house  when 
she  wasn’t  to  hum.” 

“ But  you  could  explain,”  persisted 
Mr.  Appleton. 

“ You  don’t  know  Hanner,”  said  the 
man,  with  deep  conviction. 

A silence,  born  of  baffled  hopes,  fell 
upon  the  party.  Presently  the  Doctor 
spoke,  slowly  and  pensively: 

“ I’d  give  a dollar  for  a good  bowl 
of  soup.” 

“And  duck,  canvas-back,  with  currant 
jelly,”  added  the  Judge,  dejectedly. 

Mr.  Appleton  emerged  two  inches  from 
his  collar.  “ I’d  take  a good  steak,”  he 
began,  meditatively,  lingering  over  the 
words  as  if  to  taste  them,  “ some  lobster 
d la  Newburg,  a bottle  of  Burgundy,  two 
kinds  of  pie — ” 

Pie!  The  fatal  note  had  been  struck. 
The  Judge  jumped  to  his  feet. 

“ Lives  there  a man  with  soul  so 
dead — ” he  began,  then  paused.  “ How 
far  is  it  to  Geeville?” 

“ Four  mile,”  said  the  stranger. 

“Well,”  continued  the  Judge,  “I  am 
going  to  Geeville,  and  I am  not  going 
to  walk.  There’s  a hand-car  on  the  side- 
track over  there,  and  I am  going  to  run 
it  to  Geeville  and  get  something  to  eat.” 

The  other  men  looked  at  him  incredu- 
lously. 

“ I mean  it,”  he  said,  laughing.  “ We 
can  watch  for  the  trains,  and  easily 
throw  it  off  the  track  if  we  see  one  com- 
ing. Who  will  go  with  me?” 

Mr.  Appleton  and  the  stranger  shook 
their  heads,  but  the  Doctor  rose  as 
promptly  as  his  avoirdupois  would  per- 
mit. 

They  were  as  eager  as  boys  over  their 
adventure.  After  pushing  the  car  out  on 
the  main  track  they  made  a close  in- 
vestigation of  its  construction,  and  found 
that  they  could  easily  manipulate  it. 

“ Perfectly  simple,”  called  out  the 
Doctor  to  Mr.  Appleton,  who  was  still 
hugging  the  fire;  “you  just  stand  firmly, 
so,  and  pump  forcibly  and  regularly. 
Mechanism  is  perfectly  simple;  why,  I 
could  manage  her  alone.” 

The  Judge  smiled  somewhat  quiz- 
zically over  his  gold-rimmed  glasses. 
“ All  right,”  he  said,  as  he  jumped 
aboard;  “everything  is  ready.  Good-by, 
Appleton;  don’t  get  overheated.  Let 
her  go.  Doctor!” 
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for  he  fidgeted  nervously,  now  warming 
liis  hands  at  the  stove,  now  mopping  the 
perspiration  from  his  shining  brow. 

The  Judge,  a dignified  and  uncompro- 
mising dispenser  of  the  law,  calmly  wait- 
ed the  development  of  the  trial.  Only  a 
close  observer  would  have  seen  the  sur- 
reptitious glances  that  he  gave  the  two 
prisoners.  One  of  these  was  cross-eyed, 
and  the  other  wore  a red  rag  about 
his  throat. 

As  the  prosecuting  attorney  concluded 
his  telling  appeal  for  conviction,  the 
Judge  gathered  up  his  loose  notes,  and 
leaning  forward,  began  his  charge  to  the 
jury.  He  reviewed  the  evidence,  the  fact 
of  the  crime,  the  presence  of  the  prison- 
ers in  that  locality,  their  opportunity  for 
its  commission;  then  he  stated  emphati- 
cally the  necessity  of  a strict  enforce- 
ment of  law,  and  showed  clearly  the  law 
applying  to  the  offence  charged. 

At  this  point  there  was  a commotion  in 
the  rear  of  the  court-room. 

‘‘ It^s  an  outrage!”  shouted  the  stout 
gentleman,  his  words  exploding  like 
bombshells,  while  he  shook  his  fist  vio- 


lently at  the  Judge.  ‘^Innocent  men! 
cowardly  action ! outrageous ! scandal- 
ous !” 

The  Judge  rapped  sharply  for  order 
and  looked  sternly  and  reprovingly  at 
the  disturbing  element.  Then  turning 
to  the  jury,  he  said: 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  in  his  commendable  zeal 
in  serving  the  State,  has  secured  for  it 
the  unwilling  services  of  these  prisoners, 
who  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.  He  has, 
however,  neglected  one  point,  namely,  io 
show  the  value  of  the  hand-car  alleged  to 
have  been  stolen.  In  absence  of  such 
proof  it  would  be  impossible  for  you,  or 
for  me,  to  say  that  the  defendants  have 
been  guilty  of  grand  larceny  as  charged 
in  the  indictment.  You  are,  therefore, 
directed  to  find  the  defendants  not  guilty. 
Mr.  Sheriff,  discharge  the  prisoners,  and 
adjourn  the  court.” 

Five  minutes  later,  when  the  Judge 
left  the  court-house,  the  Doctor  was  wait- 
ing for  him.  Judge,”  he  said,  and  his 
tone  was  an  apology,  “ they’re  on  me. 
What  will  you  have 


Violet 


BY  FRANK  DEMPSTER  SHERMAN 


IN  this  white  world  of  woinler 
All  wrapt  in  silence  deep. 
Shut  in  her  palace  under 
The  snow  she  lies  asleej); 

And  she  shall  only  waken 
When  lyrics  sweet  and  clear 
Out  of  the  trees  are  shaken. 
And  April’s  here. 


Glimpses  of  grass  and  gleams  of 
The  golden  sunlight  bring 
Visions  of  joy  and  dreams  of 
The  miracle  of  Spring: 

She  sees  th(‘  shining  faces 
Of  buds  and  leaves  appear. 
Lighting  the  shadowed  spaces 
With  April's  here! 


I'hen,  O the  nameless  rapture 
Of  that  w’arm  toindi  at  last. 
When  April  comes  to  caY)ture 
And  hold  her  fragrance  fast! 
The  dream  of  winter  broken. 
Behold  her,  blue  and  dear. 
Shy  Violet,  sure  token 
That  April's  here! 
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Lady  Rose’s  Daughter 

BY  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD 

PART  xn 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

IT  was  midnight  in  the  little  inn  at 
Charnex.  The  rain,  which  for  so 
many  nights  in  this  miserable  June 
had  been  beating  down  upon  the  village, 
had  at  last  passed  away.  The  night  was 
clear  and  still,  a night  when  the  voice 
of  mountain  torrents,  far  distant,  might 
reach  the  ear  suddenly, — sharply  pure, — 
from  the  very  depths  of  silence. 

J ulie  was  in  bed.  She  had  been  scarce- 
ly aware  of  her  maid’s  help  in  undress- 
ing. The  ordinary  life  was  as  it  were 
suspended.  Two  scenes  floated  alternate- 
ly before  her, — one  the  creation  of  mem- 
ory, the  other  of  imagination;  and  the 
second  was  if  possible  the  more  vivid, 
the  more  real  of  the  two.  Now,  she  saw 
herself  in  Lady  Henry’s  drawing-room; 
Sir  Wilfrid  Bury  and  a white-haired  Gen- 
eral were  beside  her.  The  door  opened, 
and  Warkworth  entered, — young,  hand- 
some, soldierly,  with  that  boyish  conquer- 
ing air,  which  some  admired,  and  others 
disliked.  His  eyes  met  hers,  and  a glow 
of  happiness  passed  through  her. 

Then,  at  a stroke,  the  London  drawing- 
room melted  away.  She  was  in  a low 
bell-tent.  The  sun  burned  through  its 
sides;  the  air  was  stifling.  She  stood 
with  two  other  men  and  the  doctor  be- 
side the  low  camp-bed;  her  heart  was 
wrung  by  every  movement,  every  sound; 
she  heard  the  clicking  of  the  fan  in  the 
doctor’s  hands;  she  saw  the  flies  on  the 
poor  damp  brow. — 

And  still  she  had  no  tears.  Only, 
existence  seemed  to  have  ended  in  a 
gulf  of  horror,  where  youth  and  cour- 
age, repentance  and  high  resolve,  love 
and  pleasure,  were  all  buried  and  anni- 
hilated together. — 

That  poor  girl  upstairs!  It  had  not 
been  possible  to  take  her  home.  She  was 
there  with  nurse  and  doctor,  her  mother 
hanging  upon  every  difficult  breath.  The 


attack  of  diphtheria  had  left  a weakened 
heart  and  nervous  system;  the  shock  had 
been  cruel ; and  the  doctors  could  promise 
nothing  for  the  future. 

“Mother, — mother!  . . . dead!*' 

The  cry  echoed  in  Julie’s  ears.  It 
seemed  to  fill  the  old  low-ceiled  room 
in  which  she  lay.  Her  fancy,  preterr 
naturally  alive,  heard  it  thrown  back 
from  the  mountains  outside, — ^returned 
to  her  in  wailing  from  the  infinite 
depths  of  the  lake.  She  was  conscious 
of  the  vast  forms  and  abysses  of  na- 
ture, there  in  the  darkness,  beyond  the 
walls  of  her  room,  as  something  hos- 
tile, implacable.  . . . 

. . . And  while  he  lay  there,  dead,  un- 
der the  tropical  sand,  she  was  still  liv- 
ing and  breathing  here,  in  this  old 
Swiss  inn, — Jacob  Delafield’s  wife — at 
least  in  name. 

There  was  a knock  at  her  door.  At 
first  she  did  not  answer  it.  It  seemed  to 
be  only  one  of  the  many  dream-sounds 
which  tormented  her  nerves.  Then  it 
was  repeated.  Mechanically  she  said, 
“Come  in!” 

The  door  opened,  and  Del  afield,  car- 
rying a light,  which  he  shaded  with  his 
hand,  stood  on  the  threshold. 

“ May  I.  come  and  talk  to  you  ?”  he 
said,  in  a low  voice. — “I  know  you  are 
not  sleeping.” 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  entered 
his  wife’s  room.  Through  all  her  misery 
Julie  felt  a strange  thrill  as  her  hus- 
band’s face  was  thus  revealed  to  her 
— brightly  illuminated — in  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  night.  Then  the  thrill  pass- 
ed into  pain,  the  pain  of  a new  and 
sharp  perception. 

Delafield,  in  truth,  was  some  two  or 
three  years  younger  than  Warkworth. 
But  the  sudden  impression  on  Julie’s 
mind,  as  she  saw  him  thus,  was  of  a man 
worn  and  prematurely  aged, — markedly 
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older  and  graver  oven  since  their  mar- 
riage, since  that  memorable  evening  by  the 
side  of  Como,  when,  by  that  moral  power 
of  which  he  seemed  often  to  be  the  mere 
channel  and  organ,  he  had  overcome  her 
own  will,  and  linked  her  life  with  his. 

She  looked  at  him  in  a kind  of  terror. 
Why  was  he  so  pale — an  embodied  grief? 
Warkworth’s  death  was  not  a mortal 
stroke  for  him. 

He  came  closer;  and  still  Julie’s  eyes 
held  him.  Was  it  her  fault,  this — this 
shadowed  countenance,  these  suggestions 
of  a dumb  strain  and  conflict,  which  not 
even  his  strong  youth  could  bear  without 
betrayal?  Her  heart  cried  out,  first  in  a 
tragic  impatience; — then  it  melted  with- 
in her — strangely — she  knew  not  how. 

She  sat  up  in  bed,  and  held  out  her 
hands.  He  thought  of  that  evening  in 
Heribort  Street,  after  Warkworth  had 
left  her, — when  she  had  been  so  sad,  and 
yet  so  docile.  The  same  yearning,  the 
same  piteous  agitation,  was  in  her  at- 
titude now. 

He  knelt  down  beside  the  bed,  and  put 
his  arms  round  her.  She  clasped  her 
hands  about  his  neck,  and  hid  her  face 
on  his  shoulder.  There  ran  through  her 
the  first  long  shudder  of  weeping. 

He  was  so  young,”  he  heard  her  say 
through  sobs, — ‘‘so  young!” 

He  raised  his  hand  and  touched  her 
hair  tenderly. 

“ He  died  serving  his  country,”  he 
said,  commanding  his  voice  with  diffi- 
culty. “ And  you  grieve  for  him — ^like 
this.  I can’t  pity  him  so  much.” 

“ You  thought  ill  of  him — I know  you 
did;” — she  spoke  between  deep  sobbing 
Ijreaths.  “ But  he  wasn’t — he  wasn’t  a 
bad  man.” 

She  fell  back  on  her  pillow,  and  the 
tears  rained  down  her  cheeks. 

Delafield  kissed  her  hand  in  silence. 

“ Some  day — I’ll  tell  you,”  she  said, 
brokenly. 

“Yes, — you  shall  tell  me.  It  would 
help  us  both.” 

“ I’ll  prove  to  you  — he  wasn’t  vile. 
When — ^when  he  proposed  that — to  me — 
he  was  distracted.  So  was  I.  How  could 
he  break  off  his  engagement?  Now  you 
see — how  she  loved  him.  But  we  couldn’t 
part — we  couldn’t  say  good-by.  It  had 
all  come  on  us  unawares.  We  wanted 
to  belong  to  each  other — just  for  two 


days — and  then  part  forever.  Oh! — I’ll 
tell  you — ” 

“ You  shall  tell  me  all — here !”  he  said, 
firmly,  crushing  her  delicate  hands  in  his 
own,  against  his  breast,  so  that  she  felt 
the  beating  of  his  heart. 

“ Give  me  my  hand.  I’ll  show  you 
his  letter, — ^his  last  letter  to  me,” — and 
trembling,  she  drew  from  under  her  pil- 
low that  last  scrawled  letter,  written 
from  the  squalid  hotel  near  the  Qare 
de  Sceaux. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  she  placed  it 
in  Delafield’s  hands  than  she  was  con- 
scious of  new  forces  of  feeling  in  herself, 
which  robbed  the  act  of  its  simplicity. 
She  had  meant  to  plead  her  lover’s  cause 
and  her  own  with  the  friend  who  was 
nominally  her  husband.  Her  action  had 
been  a cry  for  sympathy,  as  from  one 
soul  to  another. 

But  as  Delafield  took  the  letter  and 
began  to  read,  her  pulses  began  to  flutter 
strangely ; she  recalled  the  phrases  of 
passion  which  the  letter  contained;  die 
became  conscious  of  new  fears,  new  com- 
punctions. 

For  Delafield  too  the  moment  was  one 
of  almost  intolerable  complexity.  This 
tender  intimacy  of  night, — the  natural 
intimacy  of  husband  and  wife;  this 
sense,  wffiich  would  not  be  denied,  how- 
ever sternly  he  might  hold  it  in  check, 
of  her  dear  form  beside  him;  the  little 
refinements  and  self -revelations  of  a wo- 
man’s room;  his  half-rights  towards  her, 
appealing  at  once  to  love  and  to  the 
memory  of  that  solemn  pledge  by  which 
he  had  won  her, — wLat  man  who  deserved 
the  name  but  must  be  conscious,  tem- 
pestuously conscious,  of  such  thoughts 
and  facts? 

And  then,  wrestling  with  these  smarts, 
these  impulses,  belonging  to  the  natural 
physical  life,  the  powers  of  the  moral 
being, — compassion,  self-mastery,  gener- 
osity,— while  strengthening  and  directing 
all,  the  man  of  faith  was  poignantly 
aware  of  the  austere  and  tender  voices 
of  religion. 

Amid  this  play  of  influences,  he  read 
the  letter,  still  kneeling  beside  her,  and 
holding  her  fingers  clasped  in  his.  She 
had  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  still,  save 
for  the  occasional  tremulous  movement 
of  her  free  hand,  which  dried  ihe 
tears  on  her  cheek. 
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Thank  you,”  he  said  at  last,  with  a 
voice  that  wavered,  as  he  put  the  letter 
down, — “ thank  you  I It  was  good  of  you 
to  let  me  see  it.  It  changes  all  my 
thoughts  of  him  henceforward.  If  he 
had  lived — ” 

‘‘  But  he’s  dead ! — he’s  dead !”  cried 
J ulie,  in  a sudden  agony,  wrenching  her 
hand  from  his,  and  burying  her  face 
in  the  pillow — just  when  he  wanted  to 
live. — Oh  my  God — my  God ! — No,  there’s 
no  God! — nothing  that  cares — that  takes 
any  notice.” 

She  was  shaken  by  deep  convulsive 
weeping.  Delafield  soothed  her  as  best 
he  could.  And  presently  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  with  a quick  piteous  ges- 
ture and  touched  his  face. 

You  too — what  have  I done  to  you! 
How  you  looked, — just  now ! I bring 
a curse, — why  did  you  want  to  mar- 
ry me  ? I can’t  tear  this  out  of  my 
heart — I can’t !” 

And  again  she  hid  herself  from  him. 
Delafield  bent  over  her. 

**  Do  you  imagine  that  I should  be 
poor-souled  enough  to  ask  you?” 

Suddenly ! — a wild  feeling  of  revolt 
ran  through  Julie’s  mind.  The  loftiness 
of  his  mood  chilled  her.  An  attitude 
more  weakly,  passionately  human,  a more 
selfish  pity  for  himself,  would  in  truth 
have  served  him  better.  Had  the  pain 
of  the  living  man  escaped  his  control, 
avenging  itself  on  the  supremacy  that 
death  had  now  given  to  the  lover, — Dela- 
field might  have  found  another  Julie  in 
his  arms.  As  it  was,  her  husband  seemed 
to  her  perhaps  less  than  man,  in  being 
more;  she  admired  unwillingly;  aPd  her 
stormy  heart  withdrew  itself. 

When  at  last  she  controlled  her  weep- 
ing, and  it  became  evident  to  him  that 
she  wished  once  more  to  be  alone,  his 
sensitiveness  perfectly  divined  the  secret 
reaction  in  her.  He  rose  from  his  place 
beside  her,  with  a deep  involuntary  sigh. 
She  heard  it ; but  only  to  shrink  away. 

'‘You  will  sleep  a little?”  he  said, 
looking  down  upon  her. 

" I will  try,  mon  ami/* 

" If  you  don’t  sleep,  and  would  like 
me  to  read  to  you,  call  me.  I am  in  the 
next  room.” 

She  thanked  him  faintly,  and  he  went 
away.  At  the  door  he  paused,  and  came 
back  again. 


" To-night,”  — he  hesitated,  — " while 
the  doctors  were  here,  I ran  down  to 
Montreux  by  the  short  path, — and  tele- 
graphed. The  consul  at  Zanzibar  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine.  I asked  him  for 
more  particulars  at  once, — by  wire.  But 
the  letters  can’t  be  here  for  a fortnight.” 

" I know.  You’re  very,  very  good.” 

Hour  after  hour  Delafield  sat  motion- 
less in  his  room,  till  “ high  in  the  Valais 
depths  profound  ” — he  “ saw  the  morn- 
ing break.” 

There  was  a little  balcony  at  his  com- 
mand, and  as  he  noiselessly  stepped  out 
upon  it,  between  three  and  four  o’clock, 
he  felt  himself  the  solitary  comrade  of 
the  mist-veiled  lake,  of  those  high  rosy 
mountains  on  the  eastern  verge,  the  first 
throne  and  harbor  of  the  light, — of  the 
lower  forest-covered  hills,  that  " took  the 
morning  ” one  by  one,  in  a glorious  and 
golden  succession.  All  was  fresh,  austere, 
and  vast, — the  spaces  of  the  lake;  the 
distant  hollows  of  high  glaciers  filled 
with  purple  shadow;  the  precipices  of  the 
Rochers  de  Naye,  where  the  new  snow 
was  sparkling  in  the  sun;  the  cool  wind 
that  blew  towards  him  from  the  gates 
of  Italy,  down  the  winding  recesses  of 
that  superb  valley  which  has  been  a 
thoroughfare  of  nations  from  the  be- 
ginning of  time. 

Not  a boat  on  the  wide  reaches  of  the 
lake;  not  a voice  or  other  sound  of  hu- 
man toil,  either  from  the  vineyards  be- 
low or  the  meadows  above.  Meanwhile 
some  instinct,  perhaps  also  some  faint 
movements  in  her  room,  told  him  that 
Julie  was  no  less  wakeful  than  himself. 
And  was  not  that  a low  voice  in  the  room 
above  him? — the  trained  voice  and  foot- 
steps of  a nurse?  Ah!  poor  little  heiress, 
— she  too  watched  with  sorrow. 

A curious  feeling  of  shame,  of  self- 
depreciation, crept  into  his  heart.  Surely 
he  himself  of  late  had  been  lying  down 
with  fear  and  rising  up  with  bitterness? 
Never  a day  had  passed  since  they  had 
reached  Switzerland  but  he,  a man  of 
strong  natural  passions,  had  bade  himself 
face  the  probable  truth  that,  by  a kind  of 
violence,  he  had  married  a woman  who 
would  never  love  him,  — had  taken  ir- 
revocably a false  step,  only  too  likely 
to  be  fatal  to  himself,  intolerable  to  her. 

Nevertheless,  steeped  as  he  had  been 
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ia  sadness,  in  foreboding,  and — during 
this  bygone  night — in  passionate  envy  of 
the  dead  yet  beloved  Warkworth,  he  had 
never  been  altogether  unhappy.  That 
mysterious  It, — that  other  divine  self  of 
the  mystic, — God, — the  enwrapping  shel- 
tering force — had  been  with  him  always. 
It  was  with  him  now, — it  spoke  from  the 
mysterious  color  and  light  of  the  dawn. 

How,  then,  could  he  ever  equal  Julie 
in  experience,  in  the  true  and  poignant 
feeling  of  any  grief  whatever?  His  mind 
was  in  a strange,  double  state.  It  was 
like  one  who  feels  himself  unfairly  pro- 
tected by  a magic  armor;  he  would  al- 
most throw  it  aside  in  a remorseful 
eagerness  to  be  with  his  brethren,  and 
as  his  brethren,  in  the  sore  weakness  and 
darkness  of  the  human  combat:  and  then 
he  thinks  of  the  hand  that  gave  the 
shield,  and  his  heart  melts  in  awe — 

Friend  of  my  soul — and  of  the  world 
— make  me  thy  tool — thy  instrument! 
Thou  art  Love! — speak  through  me! — 
draw  her  heart  to  mine/' 

At  last,  knowing  that  there  was  no 
sleep  in  him,  and  realizing  that  he  had 
brooded  enough,  he  made  his  way  out  of 
the  hotel,  and  up  through  the  fresh  and 
dew-drenched  meadows,  where  the  hay- 
makers were  just  appearing,  to  the  Lcs 
Avants  stream.  A plunge  into  one  of 
its  cool  basins  retempered  the  whole  man. 
He  walked  back  through  the  scented  field- 
paths,  resolutely  restraining  his  mind 
from  the  thoughts  of  the  night,  hammer- 
ing out,  indeed,  in  his  head  a scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  small  holdings  on 
certain  derelict  land  in  Wiltshire  belong- 
ing to  his  cousin. 

As  he  was  descending  on  Charnex, 
he  met  the  postman,  and  took  his  letters. 
One  among  them,  from  the  Duke  of 
Chudleigh,  contained  a most  lamentable 
account  of  Lord  Elmira.  The  father  and 
son  had  returned  to  England,  and  an 
angry  inclement  May  had  brought  a 
touch  of  pneumonia  to  add  to  all  the 
lad’s  other  woes.  In  itself  it  was  not 
much, — was  indeed  passing  away.  But 
it  has  used  up  most  of  his  strength,”  said 
the  Duke,  “ and  you  know  whether  he 
had  any  to  waste.  Don’t  forget  him.  He 
constantly  thinks  and  talks  of  you.” 

Delafield  restlessly  wondered  when  he 
could  get  home.  But  he  realized  that 


Julie  would  now  feel  herself  tragically 
linked  to  the  Moffatts;  and  how  could 
he  leave  her?  He  piteously  told  himself 
that  here,  and  now,  was  his  chance  with 
her.  As  he  bore  himself  now  towards 
her,  in  this  hour  of  her  grief  for  Wark- 
worth, so,  perhaps,  would  their  future  be. 

Yet  the  claims  of  kindred  were  strong. 
He  suffered  much  inward  distress  as  he 
thought  of  the  father  and  son,  and  their 
old  touching  dependence  upon  him. 
Chudleigh,  as  Jacob  knew  well,  was  him- 
self incurably  ill.  Could  he  long  sur- 
vive his  poor  boy? 

And  so  that  other  thought,  which 
Jacob  spent  so  much  ingenuity  in  avoid- 
ing, rushed  upon  him  unawares.  The 
near,  inevitable  expectation  of  the  famous 
dukedom,  which  in  the  case  of  almost 
any  other  man  in  England  must  at  least 
have  quickened  the  blood  with  a natural 
excitement,  produced  in  Delafield’s  mind 
a mere  dull  sense  of  approaching  tor- 
ment. Perhaps  there  was  something  non- 
sane  in  his  repulsion,  something  that 
linked  itself  with  his  father’s  “ queer- 
ness,” or  the  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of 
his  grandmother  the  Evangelical  Duch- 
ess, with  her  swarm  of  parsons,”  as  Sir 
Wilfrid  remembered  her.  The  oddity, 
which  had  been  violent  or  brutal,  in  ear- 
lier generations,  showed  itself  in  him, 
one  might  have  said,  in  a radical  trans- 
position of  values,  a singularity  of  cri- 
terion, which  the  ordinary  robust  Eng- 
lishman might  very  well  dismiss  with 
impatience  as  folly  or  cant. 

Yet  it  was  neither.  And  the  feeling 
had  in  truth  its  own  logic  and  history. 
He  had  lived  from  his  youth  up  among 
the  pageants  of  rank  and  possession. 
They  had  no  glamour  for  him;  he  re- 
alized their  burdens,  their  ineffectiveness 
for  all  the  more  precious  kinds  of  happi- 
ness,— how  could  he  not,  with  these  two 
forlorn  figures  of  Chudleigh  and  his  boy 
always  before  him?  As  for  imagination 
and  poetry,  Delafield,  with  a mind  that 
was  either  positive  or  mystical,  — the 
mind,  one  might  say,  of  the  land-agent 
or  the  saint, — failed  to  see  where  they 
came  in.  Finally  tradition  no  doubt 
carries  a thrill.  But  what  thrill  is  there 
in  the  mere  possession  of  a vast  number 
of  acres  of  land,  of  more  houses,  new 
and  old,  than  any  human  being  can  pos- 
sibly live  in,  of  more  money  than  any 
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reasonable  man  can  ever  spend,  and  more 
responsibilities  than  he  can  ever  meet? 
Such  things  often  seemed  to  Delafield 
pure  calamity, — mere  burdens  upon  life 
and  breath.  That  he  could  and  must  be 
forced,  some  time,  by  law  and  custom  to 
take  them  up,  was  'nothing  but  a so- 
cial barbarity. 

Mingled  with  all  which,  of  course,  was 
his  passionate  sense  of  spiritual  democ- 
racy. To  be  throned  apart,  like  a divine 
being,  surrounded  by  the  bought  homage 
of  one^s  fellows,  and  possessed  of  more 
power  than  a man  can  decently  use,  was 
a condition  which  excited  in  Delafield  the 
same  kind  of  contemptuous  revolt  that 
it  would  have  excited  in  St.  Francis. 
^‘Be  not  ye  called  master;” — a Christian 
even  of  his  transcendental  and  hetero- 
dox sort,  if  he  were  a Christian,  must 
surely  hold  these  words  in  awe, — at  least 
so  far  as  concerned  any  mastery  of  the 
external  or  secular  kind.  To  masteries 
of  another  order  the  saint  has  never 
been  disciplined. 

As  he  once  more  struck  the  village 
street,  this  familiar  whirl  of  thoughts 
was  buzzing  in  Delafield's  mind,  pierced, 
however,  by  one  sharper  and  newer. 
Julie!  Did  he  know,  had  he  ever  dared 
to  find  out,  how  she  regarded  this  future 
which  was  overtaking  them?  She  had 
tried  to  sound  him;  she  had  never  re- 
vealed herself. 

In  Lady  Henry’s  house  he  had  often 
noticed  in  Julie  that  slie  had  an 
imaginative  tenderness  for  rank  or 
great  fortune.  At  first  it  had  seem- 
ed to  him  a woman’s  natural  romanti- 
cism; then  he  explained  it  to  himself 
as  closely  connected  with  her  efforts  to 
serve  Warkworth. 

But  suppose  he  were  made  to  feel  that 
there,  after  all,  lay  her  compensation? 
She  had  submitted  to  a loveless  marriage, 
and  lost  her  lover;  but  the  dukedom  was 
to  make  amends.  He  knew  well  that 
it  would  be  so  with  nine  women  out 
of  ten.  But  the  bare  thought  that  it 
might  be  so  with  Julie  maddened  him. 
He,  then,  was  to  be  for  her  in  the  fu- 
ture the  mere  s.^Tnbol  of  the  vulgarer 
pleasures  and  opportunities;  while  Wark- 
worth held  her  heart  ? 

Nay  I 

He  stood  still,  strengthening  in  him- 
self the  glad  and  sufficient  answer.  She 


had  refused  him  twice! — knowing  all  his 
circumstances.  At  this  moment  he 
adored  her  doubly  for  those  old  rebuffs. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  Delafield 
had  received  a telegram  from  his  friend 
at  Zanzibar.  For  the  most  part  it  re- 
capitulated the  news  already  sent  to 
Cairo,  and  thence  transmitted  to  the  Eng- 
lish papers.  But  it  added  the  informa- 
tion that  Warkworth  had  been  buried 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a village  on  the 
caravan  route  to  Mokembe,  and  that 
special  pains  had  been  taken  to  mark 
the  spot.  And  the  message  concluded: 

Fine  fellow.  Hard  luck.  Everybody 
awfully  sorry  here.” 

These  words  brought  Delafield  a sud- 
den look  of  passionate  gratitude  from 
Julie’s  dark  and  sunken  eyes.  She  rest- 
ed her  face  against  his  sleeve,  and  pressed 
his  hand. 

Lady  Blanche  also  wept  over  the  tele- 
gram, exclaiming  that  she  had  always 
believed  in  Henry  Warkworth;  and  now, 
perhaps,  those  busybodies  who  at  Simla 
had  been  pleased  to  concern  themselves 
with  her  affairs  and  Aileen’s  would  see 
cause  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 

To  Delafield’s  discomfort,  indeed,  she 
poured  out  upon  him  a stream  of  con- 
fidences he  would  have  gladly  avoided. 
He  had  brought  the  telegram  to  her  sit- 
ting-room. In  the  room  adjoining  it 
was  Aileen,  still,  according  to  her  mo- 
ther’s account,  very  ill,  and  almost 
speechless.  Under  the  shadow  of  such 
a tragedy  it  seemed  to  him  amazing  that 
a mother  could  find  words  in  which  to 
tell  her  daughter’s  story  to  a compara- 
tive stranger.  Lady  Blanche  appeared 
to  him  an  ill-balanced  and  foolish  wo- 
man, a prey  on  the  one  hand  to  various 
obscure  jealousies  and  antagonisms — and 
on  the  other  to  a romantic  and  senti- 
mental temper  which,  once  roused,  gloried 
in  despising  ^‘the  world,” — by  which  she 
generally  meant  a very  ordinary  degree 
of  prudence. 

She  was  in  chronic  disagreement,  it 
seemed,  with  her  daughter’s  guardians, 
and  had  been  so  from  the  first  moment  of 
her  widowhood,  the  truth  being  that  she 
was  jealous  of  their  legal  powers  over 
Aileen’s  fortune  and  destiny,  and  deter- 
mined notwithstanding  to  have  her  own 
way  with  her  own  child.  The  wilfulness 
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and  caprice  of  the  father,  which  had 
taken  such  strange  and  desperate  forms 
in  Rose  Delaney,  appeared  shorn  of  all 
its  attraction  and  romance  in  the  smaller, 
more  conventional,  and  meagre  egotisms 
of  Lady  Blanche. 

And  yet  in  her  own  way  she  was  full 
of  heart.  She  lost  her  head  over  a love- 
atfair.  She  could  deny  Ailecn  noth- 
ing. That  was  what  her  casual  Indian 
acquaintances  meant  by  calling  her 
‘‘  sweet.”  When  Warkworth’s  attentions, 
pushed  with  an  ardor  which  would  have 
driven  any  prudent  mother  to  an  in- 
stant departure  from  India,  had  made  a 
timid  and  charming  child  of  eighteen 
the  talk  of  Simla,  Lady  Blanche,  excited 
and  dishevelled, — was  it  her  personal  un- 
tidiness which  accounted  for  the  other 
epithet  of  ‘^quaint,”  which  had  floated 
to  the  Duchess’s  ear,  and  been  by  her  re- 
ported to  Julie? — refused  to  break  her 
daughter’s  heart.  Warkworth,  indeed, 
had  begun  long  before  by  flattering  the 
mother’s  vanity  and  sense  of  possession; 
and  she  now  threw  herself  hotly  into  his 
cause  as  against  Aileen’s  odious  trustees. 

They  of  course  always  believed  the 
worst  of  everybody.  As  for  her,  all  she 
wanted  for  the  child  was  a good  hus- 
band. Was  it  not  better,  in  a world  of 
fortune-hunters,  that  Aileen,  with  her 
half-million,  should  marry  early?  Of 
money,  she  had,  one  would  think, 
enough! — it  was  only  the  greed  of  cer- 
tain persons  which  could  possibly  de- 
sire more.  Birth?  The  young  man  was 
honorably  bom,  good-looking,  well-man- 
nered. What  did  you  want  more?  She 
accepted  a democratic  age;  and  the 
obstacles  throwoi  by  Aileen’s  guardi- 
ans in  the  way  of  an  immediate  engage- 
ment bi'tween  the  young  people  appeared 
to  her,  so  she  declared,  either  vulgar 
or  ridiculous. 

Well ! — poor  lady,  she  had  suffered 
for  her  whims.  First  of  all,  her  levity 
had  perceived  with  surprise  and  terror 
the  hold  that  passion  was  taking  on  the 
delicate  and  sensitive  nature  of  Aileen. 
This  young  girl,  so  innocent  and  spotless 
in  thought,  so  virginally  sweet  in  man- 
ner, so  guileless  in  action,  developed  a 
power  of  loving,  an  absorption  of  the 
whole  being  in  the  beloved,  such  as  our 
modem  world  but  rarely  sees. 

She  lived,  she  breathed  for  Warkworth. 


Her  health,  always  frail,  suffered  from 
their  separation.  She  became  a thin 
and  frail  vision, — a gossamer  girl  ” in- 
deed. The  ordinary  life  of  travel  and 
society  lost  all  hold  upon  her;  she  passed 
through  it  in  a mood  of  weariness  and 
distaste,  that  was  in  itself  a danger  to 
vital  force.  The  mother  became  des- 
perately alarmed,  and  made  a number  of 
flurried  concessions.  Letters  at  any  rate 
should  be  allowed,  in  spite  of  the  guar- 
dians, and  without  their  knowledge.  Yet 
each  letter  caused  emotions  which  ran 
like  a storm-wind  through  the  child’s 
fragile  being,  and  seemed  to  exhaust  the 
young  life  at  its  source.  Then  came  the 
diphtheria,  acting  with  poisonous  effect 
on  a nervous  system  already  overstrained. 

And  in  the  midst  of  the  mother’s  anx- 
ieties there  burst  upon  her  the  sudden 
incredible  tale  that  Warkworth,  to  whom 
she  herself  was  writing  regularly,  and  to 
whom  Aileen  from  her  bed  was  sending 
little  pencilled  notes,  sweetly  meant  to 
comfort  a sighing  lover,  had  been  en- 
tangling himself  in  London  with  an- 
other!— a Miss  Le  Breton,  positively  a 
nobody,  as  far  as  birth  and  position  were 
concerned,  the  paid  companion  of  Lady 
Henry  Delafield,  and  yet,  as  it  appeared, 
a handsome,  intriguing,  unscrupulous 
huzzy,  just  the  kind  of  hawk  to  snatch 
a morsel  from  a dove’s  mouth, — a wo- 
man, in  fact,  with  whom  a little  bread- 
and-butter  girl  like  Aileen  might  very 
well  have  no  chance. 

Emily  Lawrence’s  letter,  in  the  tone 
of  the  candid  friend,  written  after  her 
evening  at  Crowborough  House,  had 
roused  a mingled  anguish  and  fury  in  the 
mother’s  breast.  She  lifted  her  eyes 
from  it  to  look  at  Aileen,  propped  up  in 
bed,  her  head  thrown  back  against  the 
pillow,  and  her  little  hands  closed  hap- 
pily over  Warkworth’s  letters;  and  she 
went  straight  from  that  vision  to  write 
to  the  traitor. 

The  traitor  defended  and  excused  him- 
self by  return  of  post.  He  implored  her 
to  pay  no  attention  to  the  calumnious 
distortion  of  a friendship  which  had  al- 
ready served  Aileen’s  interests  no  less 
than  his  own.  It  was  largely  to  Miss 
Le  Breton’s  influence  that  he  owed  the 
appointment  which  was  to  advance  him 
so  materially  in  his  career.  At  the  same 
time  he  thought  it  would  be  wise  if  Lady 
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Blanche  kept  not  only  the  silly  gossip 
that  was  going  about,  but  even  this  true 
and  innocent  fact,  from  Aileen’s  know- 
ledge. One  never  knew  how  a girl  would 
take  such  things,  and  he  would  rather  ex- 
plain it  himself  at  his  own  time. 

Lady  Blanche  had  to  be  content.  And 
meanwhile  the  glory  of  the  Mokembfi 
appointment  was  a strong  factor  in 
Aileen’s  recovery.  She  exulted  over  it 
by  day  and  night;  and  she  wrote — the 
letters  of  an  angel! 

The  mother  watched  her  writing  them 
with  mixed  feelings.  As  to  Warkworth’s 
replies,  which  she  was  sometimes  allowed 
to  see,  Lady  Blanche,  who  had  been  a 
susceptible  girl,  and  the  heroine  of  sev- 
eral affairs,”  was  secretly  and  strongly 
of  opinion  that  men’s  love-letters,  at  any 
rate,  were  poor  things  nowadays,  com- 
pared with  what  they  had  been. 

But  Aileen  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  them.  How  busy  he  must  be! — 
and  with  such  important  business.  Poor 
harassed  darling! — how  good  of  him  to 
write  her  a word,  to  give  her  a thought! 

And  now  Lady  Blanche  beheld  her 
child  crushed  and  broken,  a nervous 
wreck,  before  her  life  had  truly  begun. 
The  agonies  which  the  mother  endured 
were  very  real,  and  should  have  been 
touching.  But  she  was  not  a touching 
person.  All  her  personal  traits — her  red- 
rimmed  eyes,  her  straggling  hair,  the 
slight  disagreeable  twist  in  her  nose  and 
mouth — combined  with  her  signal  lack 
of  dignity  and  reticence  to  stir  the  im- 
patience rather  than  the  sympathy  of 
the  bystander. 

‘‘And  mamma  was  so  fond  of  her!” 
Julie  would  say  to  herself  sometimes 
in  wonder,  proudly  contrasting  the  wild 
grace  and  originality  of  her  disgraced 
mother  with  the  awkward  slipshod  ways 
of  the  sister  who  had  remained  a 
great  lady. 

Meanwhile  Lady  Blanche  was  indeed 
perpetually  conscious  of  her  strange 
niece,  perpetually  thinking  of  the  story 
her  brothers  had  told  her,  i)erpetually 
trying  to  recall  the  sister  she  had  lost 
so  young,  and  then  turning  from  all  such 
things  to  brood  angrily  over  the  Lawrence 
letter,  and  the  various  other  rumors 
which  had  reached  her  of  Warkworth’s 
relations  to  Miss  Le  Breton. 

VoL.  cvr.— No  686.-96 


What  was  in  the  woman’s  mind  now? 
She  looked  pale  and  tragic  enough.  But 
what  right  had  she  to  grieve — or  did  she 
grieve  to  be  pitied? 

Jacob  Delafield  had  been  fool  enough 
to  marry  her,  and  fate  would  make  her 
a Duchess.  So  true  it  is  that  they  who 
have  no  business  to  flourish  do  flourish, 
like  green  bay-trees. 

As  to  poor  fiose,  — sometimes  there 
would  rise  on  Lady  Blanche’s  mind  the 
sudden  picture  of  herself  and  the  lost 
dark-eyed  sister,  scampering  on  their 
ponies  through  the  country  lanes  of  their 
childhood,  of  her  lessons  with  Rose,  her 
worship  of  Rose, — and  then  of  that  black 
curtain  of  mystery  and  reprobation  which 
for  the  younger  child  of  sixteen  had  sud- 
denly descended  upon  Rose  and  all  that 
concerned  her. 

But  Rose’s  daughter ! — all  one  could 
say  was  that  she  had  turned  out  as  the 
child  of  such  proceedings  might  be  ex- 
pected to  turn  out, — a minx ! The  aunt’s 
conviction  as  to  that  stood  firm.  And 
while  Rose’s  face  and  fate  had  sunk  into 
the  shadows  of  the  past,  even  for  her 
sister,  Aileen  was  here  — struggling  for 
her  delicate  threatened  life, — ^her  hand 
always  in  the  hand  of  this  woman  who 
had  tried  to  steal  her  lover  from  her, — 
her  soft,  hopeless  eyes,  so  tragically  un- 
conscious, bent  upon  the  bold  intriguer. 

What  possessed  the  child?  Wark- 
worth’s  letters,  Julie’s  company, — those 
seemed  to  be  all  she  desired! 

And  at  last,  in  the  June  beauty  and 
brilliance,  when  a triumphant  summer 
had  banished  the  pitiful  spring,  when 
the  meadows  were  all  perfume  and  color, 
and  the  clear  mountains,  in  a clear  sky, 
upheld  the  ever-new  and  never-ending 
pomp  of  dawn  and  noon  and  night,  the 
little  wasted  creature  looked  up  into 
Julie’s  face  and,  without  tears,  gasped 
out  her  story : 

“ These  are  his  letters, — some  day  I’ll 
— I’ll  read  you  some  of  them; — and  this 
— is  his  picture.  I know  you  saw  him  at 
Lady  Henry’s.  He  mentioned  your  name. 
Will  you  please — tell  me  everything? — 
all  the  times  you  saw  him? — and  what 
he  talked  of?  You  see  — I am  much 
stronger — I can  bear  it  all !” 

Meanwhile,  for  Delafield,  this  fortnight 
of  waiting — waiting  for  the  African  let- 
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ters, — waiting  for  the  revival  of  life  in 
Aileen, — was  a period  of  extraordinary 
tension,  when  all  the  powers  of  nerve 
and  brain  seemed  to  be  tested  and 
tried  to  the  utmost.  He  himself  was  ab- 
sorbed in  watching  Julie,  and  in  deal- 
ing with  her. 

In  the  first  place,  as  he  saw,  she  could 
give  no  free  course  to  grief.  The  tragic 
yearning,  the  agonized  tenderness  and 
pity  which  consumed  her,  must  be  crush- 
ed out  of  sight  as  far  as  possible.  They 
would  have  been  an  offence  to  Lady 
Blanche,  a bewilderment  to  Aileen.  And 
it  was  on  her  relation  to  her  new-found 
cousin  that,  as  Delafield  i)erceived,  her 
moral  life  for  the  moment  turned.  This 
frail  girl  was  on  the  brink  of  perishing 
because  death  had  taken  Warkworth  from 
her.  And  Julie  knew  well  that  Wark- 
worth had  neither  loved  her  nor  deserved 
her, — that  he  had  gone  to  Africa  and  to 
death  with  another  image  in  his  heart. 

There  was  a perpetual  and  irreparable 
cruelty  in  the  situation.  And  from  the 
remorse  of  it  Julie  could  not  escape. 
Day  by  day  she  was  more  profoundly 
touched  by  the  clinging,  tender  creature, 
more  sharply  scourged  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  affection  developing  between 
them  could  never  be  without  its  barrier 
and  its  mystery,  that  something  must 
always  remain  undisclosed, — lest  Aileen 
cast  her  off  in  horror. 

It  was  a new  moral  suffering — in  one 
whose  life  had  been  based  hitherto  on 
intellect,  or  passion.  In  a sense  it  held 
at  bay  even  her  grief  for  Warkworth, 
her  intolerable  compassion  for  his  fate. 
In  sheer  dread  lest  the  girl  should  find 
her  out  and  hate  her,  she  lost  insensibly 
the  first  poignancy  of  sorrow. 

These  secrets  of  feeling  left  her  con- 
stantly pale  and  silent.  Yet  her  grace 
had  never  been  more  evident.  All  the 
inmates  in  the  little  pension,  the  land- 
lord’s family,  the  servants,  the  visitors, 
as  the  days  passed,  felt  the  romance  and 
thrill  of  her  presence.  Lady  Blanche 
evoked  impatience  or  ennui.  She  was 
inconsiderate;  she  was  meddlesome;  she 
soon  ceased  even  to  be  pathetic.  But  for 
Julie  every  foot  ran,  every  eye  smiled. 

Then,  when  the  day  was  over,  Dela- 
field’s  opportunity  began.  Julie  could 
not  sleep.  He  gradually  established  the 
right  to  read  with  her,  and  talk  with 


her.  It  was  a relation  very  singular  and 
very  intimate.  She  would  admit  him  at 
his  knock,  and  he  would  find  her  on  her 
sofa, — ^very  sad,  often  in  tears,  her  black 
hair  loose  upon  her  shoulders.  Outwardly 
there  was  often  much  ceremony,  even  dis- 
tance between  them;  inwardly  each  was 
exploring  the  other,  and  Julie’s  attitude 
towards  Delafield  was  becoming  more  un- 
certain, more  touched  with  emotion. 

What  was  perhaps  most  noticeable  in 
it  was  a new  timidity,  a touch  of  anxious 
respect  towards  him.  In  the  old  days, 
what  with  her  literary  cultivation  and 
her  social  success,  she  had  always  been 
the  flattered  and  admired  one  of  their 
little  group.  Delafield  felt  himself 
clumsy  and  tongue-tied  beside  her.  It 
was  a sui)eriority  on  her  part  very  natural 
and  never  - ungraceful;  and  it  was  his 
chief  delight  to  bring  it  forward,  to  in- 
sist upon  it,  to  take  it  for  granted. 

But  the  relation  between  them  had  si- 
lently shifted. 

You  judge! — you  are  always  judging  1” 
she  had  said  once,  impatiently,  to  Dela- 
field. And  now  it  was  round  these  judg- 
ments, these  inward  verdicts  of  his,  on  life 
or  character,  that  she  was  perpetually 
hovering.  She  was  infinitely  curious 
about  them.  She  would  wrench  them 
from  him;  and  then  would  often  shiver 
away  from  him  in  resentment. 

He  meanwhile,  as  he  advanced  further 
in  the  knowledge  of  her  strange  nature, 
was  more  and  more  bewildered  by  her, — 
her  perversities  and  caprices,  her  brill- 
iancies and  powers,  her  utter  lack  of  any 
standard  or  scheme  of  life.  She  had  been 
for  a long  time,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the 
creature  of  her  exquisite  social  instincts, 
— then,  the  creature  of  passion.  But 
what  a woman  through  it  all! — and  how 
adorable ! — ^with  those  poetic  gestures  and 
looks,  those  melancholy  gracious  airs 
that  ravished  him  perpetually ! And  now 
this  new  attitude  as  of  a child  leaning, 
— wistfully  looking  in  your  face, — ask- 
ing to  be  led, — to  be  wrestled  and  rea- 
soned with: — 

The  days  as  they  passed  produced  in 
him  a secret  and  mounting  intoxication. 
Then  perhaps,  for  a day  or  two,  there 
would  be  a reaction, — ^both  foreseeing 
that  a kind  of  spiritual  tyranny  might 
arise  from  their  relation,  and  both  re- 
coiling from  it.  . . . 
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One  night  she  was  very  restless  and 
silent.  There  seemed  to  be  no  means  of 
approach  to  her  true  mind.  Suddenly  he 
took  her  hand — it  was  some  days  since 
they  had  spoken  of  Warkworth — and  al- 
most roughly  reminded  her  of  her  prom- 
ise to  tell  him  all. 

She  rebelled.  But  his  look  and  manner 
held  her,  and  the  inner  misery  sought 
an  outlet.  Submissively  she  began  to 
speak,  in  her  low  murmuring  voice;  she 
went  back  over  the  past — the  winter  in 
Bruton  Street,  the  first  news  of  the  Mof- 
fatt  engagement;  her  efforts  for  Wark- 
worth^s  promotion ; the  history  of  the 
evening  party  which  led  to  her  banish- 
ment; the  struggle  in  her  own  mind  and 
Wark worth’s;  the  sudden  mad  schemes 
of  their  last  interview, — the  rush  of  the 
Paris  journey. 

The  mingled  exaltation  and  anguish, 
the  comparative  absence  of  regret  with 
which  she  told  the  story,  produced  an 
astonishing  effect  on  Delafield.  And  in 
both  minds,  as  the  story  proceeded,  there 
emerged  even  more  clearly  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  imperious  act  by  which  he 
had  saved  her. 

Suddenly  she  stopped. 

I know  you  can  find  no  excuse  for  it 
at  all!”  she  said,  in  excitement. 

“ Yes,  for  all, — but  for  one  thing,”  was 
his  low  reply. 

She  shrank,  her  eyes  on  his  face. 

That  poor  child !”  he  said,  under 
his  breath. 

She  looked  at  him  piteously. 

*‘Did  you  ever  realize  what  you  were 
doing?”  he  asked  her,  raising  her  hand 
to  his  lips. 

‘‘No,  no! — how  could  I? — I thought 
of  some  one  so  different — I had  never 
seen  her — ” 

She  paused,  her  wide  seeking  gaze 
fixed  upon  him  through  tears, — as  though 
she  pleaded  with  him  to  find  explana- 
tions— palliatives. 

But  he  gently  shook  his  head. 

Suddenly  shaken  with  weeping,  she 
bowed  her  face  upon  the  hands  that 
held  her  own.  It  was  like  one  who  re- 
linquishes all  pleading,  all  defence,  and 
throws  herself  on  the  mercy  of  the  judge. 

He  tenderly  asked  her  pardon  if  he  had 
wounded  her.  But  he  shrank  from  offer- 
ing any  caress.  The  outward  signs  of 
life’s  most  poignant  and  most  beau- 


tiful moments  are  generally  very  simple 
and  austere. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

“ WOU  have  had  a disquieting  let- 
1 ter?”  The  voice  was  Julie’s. 
Delafield  was  standing,  apparently  in 
thought,  at  the  farther  comer  of  the  lit- 
tle raised  terrace  of  the  hotel.  She  ap- 
proached him  with  an  affectiorate  anx- 
iety, of  which  he  was  instantly  conscious. 

“ I am  afraid  I may  have  to  leave  you 
to-night,”  he  said,  turning  towards  her, 
and  holding  out  the  letter  in  his  hand. 

It  contained  a few  agitated  lines  from 
the  Duke  of  Chudleigh : 

“They  tell  me  my  lad  can’t  get  over 
this.  He’s  made  a gallant  fight — ^but  this 
beats  us.  A week  or  two — no  more.  Ask 
Mrs.  Delafield  to  let  you  come.  She  will, 
I know, — she  wrote  to  me  very  kindly. 
Mervyn  keeps  talking  of  you,  — you’d 
come  if  you  heard  him.  It’s  ghastly — 
the  cruelty  of  it  all.  Whether  I can  live 
without  him — that’s  the  point.” 

“ You’ll  go,  of  course,”  said  Julie,  re- 
turning it. 

“ To-night — if  you  allow  it.” 

“ Of  course.  You  ought.” 

“I  hate  leaving  you  alone — with  this 
trouble  on  your  hands,”  said  Jacob,  in 
some  agitation.  “ What  are  your  plans  ?” 

“ I could  follow  you  next  week.  Aileen 
comes  down  to-day.  And — I should  like 
to  wait  here — for  the  mail.” 

“ In  five  days  about, — it  should  be 
here,”  said  Delafield. 

There  was  a silence.  She  dropped  into 
a chair  beside  the  balustrade  of  the  ter- 
race, which  was  wreathed  in  wistaria, 
and  looked  out  upon  the  vast  landscape 
of  the  lake.  His  thought  was:  “How 
can  the  mail  matter  to  her?  She  cannot 
suppose  that  he  had  written.” 

Aloud  he  said,  in  some  embarrassment, 
‘'■You  expect  letters — yourself?” 

“ I expect  nothing,”  she  said,  after  a 
pause.  “ But  Aileen  is  living  on  the 
chance  of  letters.” 

“ There  may  be  nothing  for  her — ex- 
cept, indeed,  her  letters  to  him — poor 
child!” 

“ She  knows  that.  But  the  hope  keeps 
her  alive.” 

“And  you?”  thought  Delafield,  with 
an  inward  groan,  as  he  looked  down  upon 
her  pale  profile.  He  had  a moment’s 
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hateful  vision  of  himself  as  the  elder 
brother  in  the  parable.  Was  Julie’s  mind 
to  be  the  home  of  an  eternal  antithesis 
between  the  living  husband  and  the  dead 
lover, — in  which  the  latter  had  forever 
the  heau  role? 

Then,  impatiently,  Jacob  wrenched 
himself  from  mean  thoughts.  It  was  as 
though  he  bared  his  head  remorsefully 
before  the  dead  man. 

‘‘I  will  go  to  the  Foreign  Office,”  he 
said  in  her  ear,  as  I pass  through 
town.  They  will  have  letters.  All  the 
information  I can  get,  you  shall  have 
— at  once.” 

Thank  you — mon  amiy'^  she  said,  al- 
most inaudibly. 

Then  she  looked  up,  and  he  was 
startled  by  her  eyes.  Where  he  had 
expected  grief,  he  saw  a shrinking 
animation. 

‘‘Write  to  me  often!”  she  said,  im- 
periously. 

“ Of  course.  But  don’t  trouble  to  an- 
swer much.  Your  hands  are  so  full 
here.” 

She  frowned. 

“ Trouble  1 Why  do  you  spoil  me  so  ? 
Demand — insist — that  I should  write!” 

“ Very  well,”  he  said,  smiling — “ I de- 
mand— I insist!” 

She  drew  a long  breath,  and  went  slow- 
ly away  from  him,  into  the  house.  Cer- 
tainly the  antagonism  of  her  secret 
thoughts,  though  it  persisted,  was  no 
longer  merely  cold  or  critical.  For  it 
concerned  one  who  was  not  only  the  mas- 
ter of  his  own  life,  but  threatened  un- 
expectedly to  become  the  master  of  hers. 

She  had  begun,  indeed,  to  please  her 
imagination  with  the  idea  of  a relation 
between  them  which,  while  it  ignored 
the  ordinary  relations  of  marriage,  should 
yet  include  many  of  the  intimacies  and 
refinements  of  love.  More  and  more  did 
the  surprises  of  his  character  arrest  and 
occupy  her  mind.  She  found,  indeed,  no 
“ plaster  saint.”  Her  cool  intelligence 
soon  detected  the  traces  of  a peevish  or 
stubborn  temper,  and  of  a natural  in- 
ertia, perpetually  combated,  however,  by 
the  spiritual  energy  of  a«new  and  other 
self  exfoliating  from  the  old,  — a self 
whose  acts  and  ways  she  watched,  some- 
times with  the  held  breath  of  fascination, 
sometimes  with  a return  of  shrinking 
fear.  That  a man  should  not  only  ap- 


pear, but  be,  so  good  was  still  in  her  eyes 
a little  absurd.  Perhaps  her  feeling  was 
at  bottom  the  common  feeling  of  the 
sceptical  nature,  “We  should  listen  to 
the  higher  voices,  but  in  such  a way 
that  if  another  hypothesis  were  true, 
we  should  not  have  been  too  complete- 
ly duped !” 

She  was  ready  also  to  convict  him 
of  certain  prejudices  and  superstitions, 
which  roused  in  her  an  intellectual  im- 
patience. But  when  all  was  saiji,  Dela- 
field  — imconsciously  — was  drawing  her 
towards  him,  as  the  fowler  draws  a flut- 
tering bird.  It  was  the  exquisite  re- 
finement of  those  spiritual  insights  and 
powers  he  possessed,  which  constantly 
appealed,  not  only  to  her  heart,  but — a 
very  important  matter  in  Julie’s  case — 
to  her  taste,  to  her  own  carefully  tem- 
pered instinct  for  the  rare  and  beautiful. 

He  was  the  master,  then,  she  admitted, 
of  a certain  vein  of  spiritual  genius. 
Well,  here  should  he  lead,  and  even — 
if  he  pleased — command  her.  She  would 
sit  at  his  feet,  and  he  should  open  to 
her  ranges  of  feeling,  delights  and  sub- 
tleties of  moral  sensation,  hitherto  un- 
known to  her. 

Thus  the  feeling  of  ennui  and  reaction 
which  had  marked  the  first  weeks  of  her 
married  life  had  now  wholly  disappeared. 
Delafield  was  no  longer  dull  or  pedantic 
in  her  eyes.  She  passed  alternately  from 
moments  of  intolerable  smart  and  pity 
for  the  dead  to  moments  of  agitation 
and  expectancy  connected  with  her  hus- 
band. She  thought  over  their  meeting 
of  the  night  before;  she  looked  forward 
to  similar  hours  to  come. 

Meanwhile  his  relation  towards  her  in 
many  matters  was  still  naively  ignorant 
and  humble;  determined  by  the  simplic- 
ity of  a man  of  some  real  greatness,  who 
never  dreamt  of  claiming  tastes  or  know- 
ledge he  did  not  possess, — whether  in 
small  things  or  large.  This  phase,  how- 
ever, only  gave  the  more  value  to  one 
which  frequently  succeeded  it.  For  sud- 
denly the  conversation  would  enter  re- 
gions where  he  felt  himself  peculiarly 
at  home ; and — with  the  same  uncon- 
sciousness on  his  part — she  would  be 
made  to  feel  the  dignity  and  authority 
which  surrounded  his  ethical  and  spirit- 
ual life.  And  these  contrasts — this  weak- 
ness and  this  strength — combined  with 
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the  man-and-woman  element  which  is  al- 
ways present  in  any  situation  of  the  kind^ 
gave  rise  to  a very  varied  and  gradu- 
ally intensifying  play  of  feeling  between 
them.  Feeling  only  possible,  no  doubt, 
for  the  raffines  of  this  world;  but  for 
them,  full  of  strange  charm,  and  even 
of  excitement. 

Delafield  left  the  little  inn  for  Mon- 
treux,  Lausanne,  and  London  that  after- 
noon. Jle  bent  to  kiss  his  wife  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  in  the  bare 
sitting-room  that  had  been  improvised 
for  them  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  hotel ; 
and  as  she  let  her  face  linger  ever  so 
little  against  his,  she  felt  strong  arms 
flung  round  her,  and  was  crushed  against 
his  breast  in  a hungry  embrace.  When 
he  released  her  with  a flush  and  a mur- 
mured word  of  apology,  she  shook  her 
head,  smiling  sadly,  but  saying  nothing. 
The  door  closed  on  him,  and  at  the 
sound  she  made  a hasty  step  forward. 

^ Jacob! — take  me  with  you!” 

But  her  . voice  died  in  the  rattle  and 
bustle  of  the  diligence  outside,  and  she 
was  left  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
under  a conflict  of  emotions  that  seemed 
now  to  exalt,  now  to  degrade  her. 

Half  an  hour  after  Delafield’s  depart- 
ure, .there  appeared  on  the  terrace  of  the 
hotel  a tottering,  emaciated  form — Aileen 
Moffat t in  a black  dress  and  hat,  clinging 
to  her  mother’s  arm.  But  she  refused 
the  deck-chair  which  they  had  spread 
with  cushions  and  shawls. 

“ No— let  me  sit  up !”  And  she  took 
an  ordinary  chair,  looking  round  upon 
the  lake  and  the  little  flowery  terrace 
with  a slow  absorbed  look  like  one  trying 
to  remember.  Suddenly  she  bowed  her 
head  on  her  hands. 

^‘Aileen!”  cried  Lady  Blanche,  in  an 
agony. 

But  the  girl  motioned  her  away. 

Don’t,  Mummy.  I’m  all  right.” 

And  restraining  any  further  emotion, 
she  laid  her  arms  on  the  balustrade  and 
gazed  long  and  calmly  into  the  purple 
depths  and  gleaming  snows  of  the  Rhone 
Valley.  Her  hat  oppressed  her,  and  she 
took  it  off,  revealing  the  abundance  of 
her  delicately  golden  hair,  which,  in  its 
lack  of  lustre  and  spring,  seemed  to  share 
in  the  physical  distress  and  loss  of  the 
whole  personality. 


The  face  was  that  of  a doomed  creature 
— incapable  now  of  making  any  success- 
ful struggle  for  the  right  to  live.  What 
had  been  sensibility  had  become  melan- 
choly; the  slight  chronic  frown  was 
deeper,  the  pale  lips  more  pinched.  Yet 
intermittently  there  was  still  great  sweet- 
ness, the  last  effort  of  a beautiful  soul,” 
meant  for  happiness,  and  withered  before 
its  time. 

As  Julie  stood  beside  her,  while  Lady 
Blanche  had  gone  to  fetch  a book  from 
the  salon,  the  poor  child  put  out  her 
hand  and  grasped  that  of  Julie. 

‘^It  is  quite  possible  I may  get  the 
letter  to-night,”  she  said,  in  a hurried 
whisper.  My  maid  went  down  to  Mon- 
treux — there  is  a clever  man  at  the  post- 
office,  who  tried  to  make  it  out  for  us. 
He  thinks  it  ’ll  be  to-night.” 

“ Don’t  be  too  disappointed  if  nothing 
comes,”  said  Julie,  caressing  the  hand. 
Its  thinness,  its  icy  and  lifeless  touch, 
dismayed  her.  Ah ! how  easily  might 
this  physical  wreck  have  been  her  doing! 

The  bells  of  Montreux  struck  half  past 
six.  A restless  and  agonized  expectation 
began  to  show  itself  in  all  the  movements 
of  the  invalid.  She  left  her  chair  and 
began  to  pace  the  little  terrace  on 
Julie’s  arm.  Her  dragging  step,  the 
mournful  black  of  her  dress,  the  strug- 
gle between  youth  and  death  in  her 
sharpened  face,  made  her  a tragic 
presence.  Julie  could  hardly  bear  it; 
while  all  the  time  she  too  was  secret- 
ly and  breathlessly  waiting  for  M^ark- 
W'orth’s  last  words. 

Lady  Blanche  returned,  and  Julie  hur- 
ried away. 

She  passed  through  the  hotel,  and 
walked  down  the  Montreux  road.  The 
post  had  already  reached  the  first  houses 
of  the  village,  and  the  postman,  who  knew 
her,  wdllingly  gave  her  the  letters. 

Yes! — a packet  for  Aileen,  addressed 
in  an  unknown  hand  to  a London  address 
and  forwarded  thence.  It  bore  the  Den- 
ga  postmark. 

And  another  for  herself,  readdressed 
from  London  by  Madame  Bomier.  She 
tore  off  the  outer  envelope;  beneath  was 
a letter  of  which  the  address  was 
feebly  written  in  Warkworth’s  hand — 
“ Mademoiselle  Le  Breton,  3 Heribert 
Street,  London.” 
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She  had  the  strength  to  carry  her  own 
letter  to  her  room,  to  call  Aileen^s  maid, 
and  send  her  with  the  other  packet  to 
Lady  Blanche.  Then  she  locked  her- 
self in.  . . . 

Oh!  the  poor  crumpled  page — and  the 
labored  handwriting: — 

Julie — I am  dying.  They  are  such 
good  fellows,  — but  they  can’t  save  me. 
It’s  horrible — 

“I  saw  the  news  of  your  engagement 
in  a paper  the  day  before  I left  Denga. 
You’re  right.  He’ll  make  you  happy. 
Tell  him  I said  so.  Oh  1 my  God — I shall 
never  trouble  you  again. — I bless  you  for 
the  letter  you  wrote  me.  Here  it  is. . . . 
No — I can’t — can’t  read  it.  Drowsy. 
No  pain — ” 

And  here  the  pen  had  dropped  from  his 
hand.  Searching  for  something  more, 
she  drew  from  the  envelope  the  wild  and 
passionate  letter  she  had  written  him  at 
Heribert  Street  in  the  early  morning 
after  her  return  from  Paris,  while  she 
was  waiting  for  Delafield  to  bring  her 
the  news  of  Lord  Lackington’s  state. 

The  small  table  d'hote  of  the  Hotel 
Michel  was  still  further  diminished 
that  night.  Lady  Blanche  was  with 
her  daughter,  and  Mrs.  Delafield  did 
not  appear. 

But  the  moon  was  hanging  in  glory 
over  the  lake,  when  Julie,  unable  to  bear 
her  room  and  her  thoughts  any  longer, 
threw  a lace  scarf  about  her  head  and 
neck  and  went  blindly  climbing  through 
the  upward  paths  leading  to  Les  Avants. 
The  roads  were  silver  in  the  moonlight; 
so  was  the  lake,  save  where  the  great 
mountain  shadows  lay  across  the  eastern 
end.  And  suddenly,  white,  through  pine- 
trees — ‘^Jaman.  delicately  tall!” — 

The  air  cooled  her  brow;  and  from  the 
deep,  enveloping  night  her  tom  heart 
drew  balm,  and  a first  soothing  of  the 
pulse  of  pain.  Every  now  and  then,  as 
she  sat  down  to  rest,  a waking  dream 
overshadowed  her.  She  seemed  to  be 
supporting  Warkworth  in  her  arms;  his 
dying  head  lay  upon  her  breast;  and  she 
muraiured  courage  and  love  into  his  ear. 
But  not  as  Julie  Le  Breton!  Through 
all  the  anguish  of  what  was  almost  an 
illusion  of  the  senses,  she  still  felt  herself 
Delafield’s  wife.  And  in  that  flood  of 
silent  speech  she  poured  out  on  Wark- 


worth it  was  as  though  she  oflPered  him 
also  Jacob’s  compassion,  Jacob’s  homage, 
mingled  with  her  own. 

Once  she  found  herself  sitting  at  the 
edge  of  a meadow,  environed  by  the  heavy 
scents  of  flowers.  Some  apple-trees  with 
whitened  trunks  rose  between  her  and  the 
lake  a thousand  feet  below.  The  walls  of 
Chillon,  the  houses  of  Montreux,  caught 
the  light;  opposite,  the  deep  forests  of 
Bouveret  and  St.  Gingolphe  lay  black 
upon  the  lake ; above  them  rode  the 
moon.  And  to  the  east  the  high  Alps 
— *their  pure  lines  a little  effaced  and 
withdrawn,  as  when  a light  veil  hangs 
over  a sanctuary. 

Julie  looked  out  upon  a vast  freedom 
of  space,  and  by  a natural  connection 
she  seemed  to  be  also  surveying  her  own 
world  of  life  and  feeling — her  past  and 
her  future.  She  thought  of  her  child- 
hood and  her  parents,  of  her  harsh  com- 
bative youth,  of  the  years  with  Lady 
Henry,  of  Warkworth,  of  her  husband, 
and  the  life  into  which  his  strong  hand 
had  so  suddenly  and  rashly  drawn  her. 
Her  thoughts  took  none  of  the  religious 
paths  so  familiar  to  his.  And  yet  her 
reverie  was  so  far  religious  that  her 
mind  seemed  to  herself  to  be  quivering 
under  the  onset  of  affections,  emotions, 
awes,  till  now  unknown,  and  that,  look- 
ing back,  she  was  conscious  of  a groping 
sense  of  significance,  of  purpose,  in  all 
that  had  befallen  heA  Yet  to  this  sense 
she  could  put  no  words.  Only,  in  the 
end,  through  the  constant  action  of  her 
visualizing  imagination,  it  connected  it- 
self with  Delafield’s  face,  and  with  the 
memory  of  many  of  his  recent  acts 
and  sayings. 

It  was  one  of  those  hours  which  de- 
termine the  history  of  a man  or  woman. 
And  the  august  Alpine  beauty  entered 
in;  so  that  Julie,  in  this  sad  and  thrill- 
ing act  of  self-probing,  felt  herself  in 
the  presence  of  powers  and  domina- 
tions divine. 

Her  face,  stained  with  tears,  took  grad- 
ually some  of  the  calm,  the  loftiness  of 
the  night.  Yet  the  close-shut  brooding 
mouth  would  slip  sometimes  into  a smile 
— exquisitely  soft  and  gentle;  as  though 
the  heart  remembered  something  which 
seemed  to  the  intelligence  at  once  folly 
— and  sweetness! 

What  was  going  on  within  her  was, 
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to  her  own  consciousness,  a strange  thing. 
It  appeared  to  her  as  a kind  of  simplifica- 
tion, a return  to  childhood — or,  rather, 
was  it  the  emergence  in  the  grown  mind, 
tired  with  the  clamor  of  its  own  ego- 
tistical or  passionate  life,  of  some  in- 
stincts, natural  to  the  child,  which  she, 
nevertheless,  as  a child,  had  never  known 
— instincts  of  trust,  of  self-abandonment, 
steeped  perhaps  in  those  tears  which  are 
themselves  only  another  happiness? 

But  hush!  What  are  our  poor  words 
in  the  presence  of  those  nobler  secrets 
of  the  wrestling  and  mounting  spirit? 

On  the  way  down  she  saw  another 
figure  emerge  from  the  dark. 

‘‘  Lady  Blanche !'’ 

Lady  Blanche  stood  still. 

The  hotel  was  stifling,”  she  said,  in 
a voice  that  vainly  tried  for  steadiness. 

Julie  perceived  that  she  had  been 
weeping. 

"Aileen  is  asleep?” 

‘‘  Perhaps.  They  have  given  her  some- 
thing to  make  her  sleep.” 

They  walked  on  towards  the  hotel. 

Julie  hesitated. 

She  was  not  disappointed  ?”  she  said, 
at  last,  in  a low  voice. 

**  No!”  said  the  mother,  sharply.  But 
one  knew,  of  course,  there  must  be  letters 
for  her.  Thank  God  she  can  feel  that 
his  very  last  thought  was  for  her!  The 
letters  which  have  reached  her  are  dated 
the  day  before  the  fatal  attack  began, — 
giving  a complete  account  of  his  march, 
— most  interesting ! — showing  how  he 
trusted  her  already — though  she  is  such 
a child.  It  will  tranquillize  her  to  feel 
how  completely  she  possessed  his  heart — 
poor  fellow!” 

Julie  said  nothing;  and  Lady  Blanche, 
with  bitter  satisfaction,  felt  rather  than 
saw  what  seemed  to  her  the  just  humilia- 
tion expressed  in  the  drooping  and  black- 
veiled  figure  beside  her. 

Next  day  there  was  once  more  a tinge 
of  color  on  Aileen’s  cheeks.  Her  beauti- 
ful hair  fell  round  her  once  more  in 
a soft  life  and  confusion,  and  the  roses 
which  her  mother  had  placed  beside  her 
on  the  bed  were  not  in  too  pitiful  con- 
trast with  her  frail  loveliness. 

**  Head  it,  please !”  she  said,  as  soon  as 
she  found  herself  alone  with  Julie,  push- 
ing her  letter  tenderly  towards  her. 
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He  tells  me  everything — everything! — 
all  he  was  doing  and  hoping — consults 
me  in  everything.  Isn’t  it  an  honor, — 
when  Pm  so  ignorant  and  childish?  I’ll 
try  to  be  brave — try  to  be  worthy — ” 

And  while  her  whole  frame  was 
shaken  with  deep  silent  sobs,  she  greed- 
ily watched  Julie  read  the  letter. 

‘‘Oughtn't  I to  try  and  live?”  she  said, 
dashing  away  her  tears,  as  Julie  returned 
it, — ‘‘  when  he  loved  me  so  ?” 

Julie  kissed  her  with  a passionate  and 
guilty  pity.  The  letter  might  have  been 
written  to  any  friend,  to  any  charming 
child  for  whom  a much  older  man  had 
a kindness.  It  gave  a businesslike  ac- 
count of  their  inarch,  dilated  on  one  or 
two  points  of  policy,  drew  some  humorous 
sketches  of  liis  companions,  and  con- 
cluded with  a few  affectionate  and  play- 
ful sentences. 

But  when  the  wrestle  with  death  began, 
Warkworth  wrote  but  one  last  letter, 
uttered  but  one  cry  of  the  heart;  and  it 
lay  now  in  Julie’s  bosom. 

A few  days  passed.  Delafield’s  letters 
were  short  and  full  of  sadness.  Elmira 
still  lived;  but  any  day  or  hour  might 
see  the  end.  As  for  the  father — But  the 
subject  was  too  tragic  to  be  written  of, — 
even  to  her.  Not  to  feel,  not  to  realize, 
— there  lay  the  only  chance  of  keeping 
one’s  own  courage,  and  so  of  being  any 
help  whatever  to  two  of  the  most  miser- 
able of  human  beings. 

At  last,  rather  more  than  a week  after 
Delafield’s  departure,  came  two  tele- 
grams. One  was  from  Delafield : Mer- 
vyn  died  this  morning.  Duke’s  condi- 
tion causes  anxiety.”  The  other,  from 
Evelyn  Crowborough : “ Elmira  died  this 
morning.  Going  down  to  Shropshire  to 
help  Jacob.” 

Julie  threw  down  the  telegrams.  A 
rush  of  proud  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 
She  swept  to  the  door  of  her  room,  opened 
it,  and  called  her  maid. 

The  maid  came,  and  when  she  saw  the 
sparkling  looks  and  strained  bearing  of 
her  • mistress,  wondered  what  crime  she 
was  to  be  rebuked  for.  Julie  merely  bade 
her  pack  at  once,  as  it  was  her  intention 
to  catch  the  eight-o’clock  through  train, 
at  Lausanne,  that  night,  for  England. 

Twenty  hours  later  the  train  carrying 
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Julie  to  London  entered  Victoria  Station. 
On  the  platform  stood  the  little  Duchess, 
impatiently  expectant.  Julie  was  clasped 
in  her  arms,  and  had  no  time  to  wonder 
at  the  pallor  and  distraction  of  her  friend 
before  she  was  hurried  into  the  brougham 
waiting  beyond  the  train. 

Oh!  Julie!”  cried  the  Duchess,  catch- 
ing the  traveller’s  hands,  as  they  drove 
away; — Julie,  darling!” 

Julie  turned  to  her  in  amazement.  The 
blue  eyes  fixed  upon  her  had  no  tears, 
but  in  them  and  in  the  Duchess’s  whole 
aspect  was  expressed  a vivid  horror  and 
agitation  which  struck  at  Julie’s  heart. 

What  is  it  ?”  she  said,  catching  her 
breath.  What  is  it  ?” 

Julie!  — I was  going  to  Faircourt 
this  morning.  First  your  telegram 
stopped  me.  I thought  I’d  wait  and  go 
with  you.  Then  came  another,  from 
Delafield.  The  Duke — the  poor  Duke!” 

Julie’s  attitude  changed,  unconscious- 
ly, instantly. 

« Yes— tell  me!” 

It’s  in  all  the  papers  to-night — on 
the  placards — don’t  look  out!” — and  the 
Duchess  lifted  her  hand  and  drew  down 
the  blinds  of  the  brougham.  He  was  in 
a most  anxious  state  yesterday,  but  they 
thought  him  calmer  at  night,  and  he  in- 
sisted on  being  left  alone.  The  doctors 
still  kept  a watch,  but  he  managed  in 
some  mysterious  way  to  evade  them  all, 
and  this  morning  he  was  missed.  After 
two  hours  they  found  him — in  the  river 
that  runs  below  the  house !” 

There  was  a silence. 

And  Jacob!”  said  Julie,  hoarsely. 

That’s  what  I’m  so  anxious  about !” 
exclaimed  the  Duchess.  “ Oh ! I am 
thankful  you’ve  come.  You  know  how 
Jacob’s  always  felt  about  the  Duke  and 
Mervjm, — how  he’s  hated  the  notion  of 
succeeding.  And  Susan,  who  went  down 
yesterday,  telegraphed  to  me  last  night — 
before  this  horror — that  he  was  ‘ ter- 
ribly strained  and  overwrought.’  ” 

‘‘Succeeding?”  said  Julie,  vaguely. 
Mechanically  she  had  drawn  up  the  blind 
again;  and  her  eyes  followed  the  dingy 
lines  of  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  till 
suddenly  they  turned  away  from  the 
placards  outside  a small  stationer’s  shop 
which  announced,  “ Tragic  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Chudleigh  and  his  son.” 

The  Duchoss  looked  at  her  curiously. 


without  replying.  Julie  seemed  to  be 
grappling  with  some  idea  which  escaped 
her,  or,  rather,  was  presently  expelled  by 
one  more  urgent. 

“ Is  Jacob  ill?”  she  said,  abruptly,  look- 
ing her  companion  full  in  the  face. 

“ I only  know  what  I’ve  told  you. 
Susan  says  ‘strained  and  overwrought.’ 
Oh ! it  ’ll  be  all  right  when  he  gets  you !” 

Julie  made  no  reply.  She  sat  motion- 
less; and  the  Duchess,  stealing  another 
glance  at  her,  must  needs,  even  in  this 
tragic  turmoil,  allow  herself  the  reflection 
that  she  was  a more  delicate  study  in 
black  and  white,  a more  refined  and  ac- 
cented personality  than  ever. 

“You  won’t  mind?”  said  Evelyn,  tim- 
idly, after  a pause — “ but  Lady  Henry  is 
staying  with  me,  and  also  Sir  Wilfrid 
Bury,  who  had  such  a bad  cold  in  his 
lodgings  that  I went  down  there  a week 
ago,  got  the  doctor’s  leave,  and  carried 
him  off  there  and  then.  And  Mr.  Mon- 
tresor’s  coming  in.  He  particularly 
wanted,  he  said,  just  to  press  your 
hand.  But  they  sha’n’t  bother  you, 
if  you’re  tired.  Our  train  goes  10.10, — 
and  Bertie  has  got  the  express  stopped 
for  us  at  Westonport, — about  three  in 
the  morning.” 

The  carriage  rolled  into  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  presently  stopped  before 
Crowborough  House.  Julie  alighted, 
looked  round  her  at  the  July  green  of 
the  Square,  at  the  brightness  of  the  win- 
dow-boxes, and  then  at  the  groom  of  the 
chambers  who  was  taking  her  wraps 
from  her, — the  same  man  who  in  the  old 
days  used  to  feed  Lady  Henry’s  dogs 
with  sweet  biscuit.  It  struck  her  that 
he  was  showing  her  a very  particular  and 
eager  attention. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Duchess’s  drawing- 
room, a little  knot  of  people  were  gather- 
ed— Lady  Henry,  Sir  Wilfrid  Bury,  and 
Dr.  Meredith.  Their  demeanor  illus- 
trated both  the  subduing  and  the  exciting 
influence  of  great  events.  Lady  Henry 
was  more  talkative  than  usual;  Sir  Wil- 
frid more  silent. 

Lady  Henry  seemed  to  have  profited  by 
her  stay  at  Torquay.  As  she  sat  upright 
in  a stiff  chair,  her  hands  resting  on  her 
stick,  she  presented  her  characteristic 
aspect  of  English  solidity,  crossed  by  a 
certain  free  and  foreign  animation.  She 
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had  been  already  wrangling  with  Sir 
Wilfrid,  and  giving  her  opinion  freely  on 
the  socialistic  ” views  on  rank  and  prop- 
erty attributed  to  Jacob  Delafield.  If 
he  can’t  digest  the  cake,  that  don’t  mean 
it  isn’t  goodl”  had  been  her  last  impa- 
tient remark, — when  Sir  Wilfrid  inter- 
rupted her. 

‘‘  Only  a few  minutes  more,”  he  said, 
looking  at  his  watch.  Now,  then,  what 
line  do  we  take?  How  much  is  our  friend 
likely  to  know  ?” 

‘‘  Unless  she  has  lost  her  eyesight — 
which  Evelyn  has  not  reported — she  will 
know  most  of  what  matters,  before  she 
has  gone  a hundred  yards  from  the  sta- 
tion,” said  Lady  Henry,  dryly. 

‘‘Oh,  the  streets!  Yes,  but — persons 
arc  often  curiously  dazed  by  such  a gallop 
of  events.” 

“ Not  Julie  Le  Breton  1” 

“ I should  like  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
part  you  are  about  to  play,”  said  Sir  Wil- 
frid, in  a lower  voice, — “ that  I may  play 
up  to  it.  Where  are  you?” 

Both  looked  at  Meredith,  who  had 
walked  to  a distant  window,  and  was 
standing  there  looking  out  upon  the 
Square.  Lady  Henry  was  well  aware 
that  he  had  not  forgiven  her;  and  to  tell 
the  truth,  was  rather  anxious  that  he 
should.  So  she  too  dropped  her  voice. 

“ I bow  to  the  institutions  of  my  coun- 
try,” she  said, — a little  sparkle  in  the 
strong  gray  eye. 

“ In  other  words — ^you  forgive  a 
duchess  ?” 

“ I acknowledge  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily; and  the  greater  carries  the  less.” 

“ Suppose  Jacob  should  be  unforgiv- 
ing?” 

“ He  hasn’t  the  spirit.” 

“And  she?” 

“ Her  conscience  will  be  on  my  side.” 

“ I thought  it  was  your  theory  that  she 
had  none?” 

“ J acob,  let  us  hope,  will  have  devel- 
oped some.  He  has  a good  deal  to  spare.” 

Sir  Wilfrid  laughed.  “ So  it  is  you 
who  will  do  the  pardoning?” 

“ I shall  offer  an  armed  and  honorable 
peace.  The  Duchess  of  Chudleigh  may 
intrigue  and  tell  lies  if  she  pleases.  I 
am  not  giving  her  a hundred  a year!” 

There  was  a pause. 

“Why — if  I may  ask,”  said  Sir  Wil- 
frid, at  the  end  of  it,  “did  you  quarrel 
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with  Jacob?  I understand  there  was  a 
separate  cause.” 

Lady  Henry  hesitated. 

“ He  paid  me  a debt,”  she  said  at  last ; 
and  a sudden  flush  rose  in  her  old 
blanched  cheek. 

“And  that  annoyed  you?  You  have 
the  oddest  code!” 

Lady  Henry  bit  her  lip. 

“ One  does  not  like  one’s  money  thrown 
in  one’s  face.” 

“ Most  unreasonable  of  women !” 

“Never  mind,  Wilfrid.  We  all  have 
our  feelings.” 

“Precisely! — Well,  no  doubt  Jacob 
will  make  peace.  As  for — Ah!  here 
comes  Montresor.” 

A visible  tremor  passed  through  Lady 
Henry.  The  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  footman  announced  the  Minister 
for  War. 

“ Her  Grace,  sir,  is  not  yet  returned.” 

Montresor  stumbled  into  the  room,  and, 
even  with  his  eye-glasses  carefully  ad- 
justed, did  not  at  once  perceive  who  was 
in  it. 

Sir  Wilfrid  went  towards  him. 

“ Ah ! Bury.  Convalescent,  I hope  ?” 

“ Quite.  The  Duchess  has  gone  to  meet 
Mrs.  Delafield.” 

“ Mrs.  ?” — Montresor’s  mouth  opened. 
“ But  of  course  you  know  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  I know.  But  one’s  tongue 
has  to  get  oiled.  You  see  Lady  Henry?” 

Montresor  started. 

“ I am  glad  to  see  Lady  Henry,”  he 
replied,  stifily. 

Lady  Henry  slowly  rose,  and  advanced 
two  steps.  She  quietly  held  out  her 
hand  to  him,  and  smiling,  looked  him 
in  the  face. 

“ Take  it.  There  is  no  longer  any 
cause  of  quarrel  between  us.  I raise 
the  embargo.” 

The  Minister  took  the  hand,  — and 
shook  his  head. 

“ Ah ! but  you  had  no  right  to  impose 
it,”  he  said,  with  energy. 

“ Oh,  for  goodness’  sake,  meet  me  half- 
way !”  cried  Lady  Henry — “ or  I shall 
never  hold  out.” 

Sir  Wilfrid,  whose  half-embarrassed 
gaze  was  bent  on  the  ground,  looked  up, 
and  was  certain  that  he  saw  a gleam  of 
moisture  in  those  wrinkled  eyes. 

“Why  have  you  held  out  so  long? 
What  does  it  matter  to  me  whether  Miss 
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Julie  be  a duchess  or  no?  That  don’t 
make  up  to  me  for  all  the  months  you’ve 
shut  your  door  on  me.  And  I was  al- 
ways given  to  understand,  by-the-way, 
that  it  wouldn’t  matter  to  you.” 

“ I’ve  had  three  months  at  Torquay,” 
said  Lady  Henry,  raising  her  shoulders. 

I hope  it  was  dull  to  distraction !” 

It  was.  And  my  doctor  tells  me  the 
more  I fret,  the  more  gout  I may  expect.” 

So  all  this  is  not  generosity — but 
health?” 

Kiss  my  hand,  sir, — and  have  done 
with  it!  You  are  all  avenged.  At  Tor- 
quay I had  four  companions  in  sev- 
en weeks.” 

More  power  to  them  1”  said  Mon- 
tresor.  Meredith,  come  here.  Shall 
we  accept  the  pleas  ?” 

Meredith  came  slowly  from  the  win- 
dow, his  hands  behind  his  back.  - 

Lady  Henry  commands  and  we  obey,” 
he  said,  slowly.  **  But — to-day  begins  a 
new  world — founded  in  ruin — like  the 
rest  of  them.” 

He  raised  his  fine  eyes,  in  which  there 
was  no  laughter, — rather  a dreamy  inten- 
sity. Lady  Henry  shrank. 

“ If  you’re  thinking  of  Chudleigh,”  she 
said,  uncertainly,  be  glad  for  him.  It 
was  release.  As  for  Henry  Warkworth — ” 

‘‘  Ah ! poor  fellow,”  said  Montresor, 
perfunctorily, — poor  fellow!” 

He  had  dropped  Lady  Henry’s  hand, 
but  he  now  recaptured  it,  enclosing  the 
thin  jewelled  fingers  in  his  own. 

Well,  well, — then  it’s  peace — with  all 
ray  heart.”  He  stooped  and  lightly  kiss- 
ed the  fingers.  And  now,  when  do  you 
expect  our  friend?” 

At  any  moment,”  said  Lady  Henry. ^ 

She  seated  herself,  and  Montresor  be- 
side her. 

I am  told,”  said  Montresor,  “ that 
this  horror  will  not  only  affect  Delafield 
personally, — but  that  he  will  regard  the 
dukedom  as  a calamity.” 

Hm — and  you  believe  it?”  said  Lady 
Henry. 

I try  to,”  w^as  the  Minister’s  laughing 
reply.  Ah!  surely,  here  they  are!” 

Meredith  turned  from  the  window,  to 
which  he  had  gone  back. 

“ The  carriage  has  just  arrived,”  he  an- 
nounced. and  he  stood  fidgeting,  stand- 
ing first  on  one  foot,  then  on  the  other, 
and  running  his  hand  through  his  mane 


of  gray  hair.  His  large  features  were 
pale,  and  any  close  observer  would  have 
detected  the  quiver  of  emotion. 

A sound  of  voices  from  the  anteroom, 
— the  Duchess’s  light  tones  floating  to  the 
top.  At  the  same  time,  a door  on  the 
other  side  of  the  drawing-room  opened 
and  the  Duke  of  Crowborough  appeared. 

I think  I hear  my  wife,”  he  said, 
as  he  greeted  Montresor  and  hurriedly 
crossed  the  room. 

There  was  a rustle  of  quick  steps,  and 
the  little  Duchess  entered. 

Bertie! — here  is  Julie!” 

Behind  appeared  a tall  figure  in  black. 
Everybody  in  the  room  advanced,  in- 
cluding Lady  Henry,  who,  however,  after 
a few  steps,  stood  still,  behind  the  others, 
leaning  on  her  stick. 

Julie  looked  round  the  little  circle, 
then  at  the  Duke  of  Crowborough,  who 
had  gravely  given  her  his  hand.  The  sup- 
pressed excitement  already  in  the  room 
clearly  communicated  itself  to  her.  She 
did  not  lose  her  self-command  for  an  in- 
stant ; but  her  face  pleaded. 

Is  it  really  true  ? Perhaps  there  is 
some  mistake?” 

“ I fear  there  can  be  none,”  said  the 
Duke,  sadly ; poor  Chudleigh  had  been 
long  dead  when  they  found  him.” 

Bertie!”  said  the  Duchess,  interrupt- 
ing, I have  told  G reswell  we  shall  want 
the  carriage  at  half  past  nine  for  Euston. 
Will  that  do?” 

Perfectly.” 

Greswell,  the  handsome  groom  of  the 
chambers,  approached  Julie: 

“ Your  Grace’s  maid  wishes  to  know 
whether  it  is  your  Grace’s  wish  that  she 
should  go  round  to  Heribert  Street,  be- 
fore taking  the  luggage  to  Euston?” 

Julie  looked  at  the  man,  bewildered. 
Then  a stormy  color  rushed  into  her 
cheeks. 

Does  he  mean  my  maid?”  she  said  to 
the  Duke,  piteously. 

Certainly.  Will  you  give  your 
orders  ?” 

She  gave  them,  and  then  turning  again 
to  the  Duke  she  covered  her  eyes  with 
her  hands  a moment. 

What  does  it  all  mean  ?”  she  said, 
faltering.  It  seems  as  though  we  were 
all  mad.” 

*M"ou  understand,  of  course,  that  Ja- 
c(‘b  succeeds?”  said  the  Duke,  not  with- 
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out  coldness;  and  he  stood  still  an  in- 
stant, gazing  at  this  woman,  who  must 
now,  he  supposed,  feel  herself  at  the  very 
summit  of  her  ambitions. 

Julie  drew  a long  breath.  Then  she 
perceived  Lady  Henry.  Instantly,  im- 
petuously, she  crossed  the  room.  But  as 
she  reached  that  composed  and  formidable 
figure,  the  old  timidity,  the  old  fear, 
seized  her.  She  paused  abruptly;  but 
she  held  out  her  hand. 

Lady  Henry  took  it.  The  two  women 
stood  regarding  each  other,  while  the 
other  persons  in  the  room  instinctively 
turned  away  from  their  meeting.  Lady 
Henry’s  first  look  was  one  of  curiosity. 
Then,  before  the  indefinable  ennobling 
change  in  Julie’s  face, — now  full  of  the 
pale  agitation  of  memory, — the  eyes  of 
the  older  woman  wavered  and  dropped. 
But  she  soon  recovered  herself. 

‘‘We  meet  again  under  very  strange 
circumstances,”  she  said,  quietly; 
“though  I have  long  foreseen  them.  As 
for  our  former  experience,  we  were  in  a 
false  relation, — and  it  made  fools  of  us 
both.  You  and  Jacob  are  now  the  heads 
of  the  family.  And  if  you  like  to  make 
friends  with  me  on  this  new  footing,  I 
am  ready.  As  to  my  behavior,  I think 
it  was  natural;  but  if  it  rankles  in  your 
mind,  I apologize.” 

The  personal  pride  of  the  owner, 
curbed  in  its  turn  by  the  pride  of  tra- 
dition and  family,  spoke  strangely  from 
these  words.  Julie  stood  trembling,  her 
chest  heaving. 

“ I too  regret,  — and  apologize,”  she 
said,  in  a low  voice. 

“ Then  we  begin  again. — But  now  you 
must  let  Evelyn  take  you  to  rest  for  an 
hour  or  two.  I am  sorry  you  have  this 
hurried  journey  to-night.” 

Julie  pressed  her  hands  to  her  breast 
with  one  of  those  dramatic  movements 
that  were  natural  to  her. 

“Oh,  I must  see  Jacobi”  she  said, 
under  her  breath.  “I  must  see  Jacobi” 

And  she  turned  away,  looking  vaguely 
round  her.  Meredith  approached. 

“ Comfort  yourself,”  he  said,  very 
gently,  pressing  her  hand  in  both  of  his. 
“ It  has  been  a great  shock,  but  when  you 
get  there — heHl  be  all  right!” 

“Jacob?” 

Her  expression,  the  piteous  note  in  her 
voice,  awoke  in  him  an  answering  sense 


of  pain.  He  wondered  how  it  might  be 
between  the  husband  and  wife.  Yet  it 
was  borne  in  upon  him — as  upon  Lady 
Henry — that  her  marriage,  however  inter- 
preted, had  brought  with  it  profound  and 
intimate  transformation.  A different 
woman  stood  before  him.  And  when 
after  a few  more  words  the  Duchess  swept 
down  upon  them,  insisting  that  Julie 
must  rest  awhile,  Meredith  stood  looking 
after  the  retreating  figures,  filled  with  the 
old  bitter  sense  of  human  separateness, 
and  the  fra gmen tar i ness  of  all  human 
affections.  Then  he  made  his  farewells 
to  the  Duke  and  Lady  Henry  and 
slipped  away.  He  had  turned  a page 
in  the  book  of  life;  and  as  he  walked 
through  Grosvenor  Square  he  applied 
his  mind  resolutely  to  one  of  the  politi- 
cal “ causes,”  with  which  as  a powerful 
and  fighting  journalist  he  was  at  that 
moment  occupied. 

Lady  Henry,  too,  watched  Julie’s  exit 
from  the  room. 

“ So  now  she  supposes  herself  in  love 
with  Jacob?”  she  thought,  with  amuse- 
ment, as  she  resumed  her  seat. 

“ What  if  Delafield  refuses  to  be  made 
a duke?”  said  Sir  Wilfrid,  in  her  ear. 

“ It  would  be  a situation  new  to  the 
Constitution,”  said  Lady  Henry,  com- 
posedly. “ I advise  you,  however,  to  wait 
till  it  occurs !” 

The  northern  express  rushed  onwards 
through  the  night.  Rugby,  Stafford, 
Crewe,  had  been  left  behind.  The  York- 
shire valleys  and  moors  began  to  show 
themselves  in  pale  ridges  and  folds  under 
the  moon.  Julie,  wakeful  in  her  comer 
opposite  the  little  sleeping  Duchess,  was 
conscious  of  an  interminable  rush  of 
images  through  a brain  that  longed  for  a 
few  unconscious  and  forgetful  moments. 
She  thought  of  the  deferential  station- 
master  at  Euston;  of  the  fuss  attending 
their  arrival  on  the  platform;  of  the 
arrangements  made  for  stopping  the 
express  at  the  Yorkshire  station  where 
they  were  to  alight. 

Faircourt?  Was  it  the  great  Early- 
Georgian  house  of  which  she  had  heard 
Jacob  speak, — the  vast  pile,  half  barrack, 
half  palace,  in  which,  according  to  him, 
no  human  being  could  be  either  happy  or 
at  home? 

And  this  was  now  his — and  hers? 
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Again  the  whirl  of  thoughts  swept  and 
danced  round  her. 

A wild  hill-country, — in  the  valleys, 
the  blackness  of  thi^k  trees,  the  gleam 
of  rivers,  the  huge  lifeless  factories, — 
and  beyond,  the  high  silver  edges,  the 
sharp  shadows,  of  the  moors.  . . . The 
train  slackened,  and  the  little  Duchess 
woke  at  once. 

Ten  minutes  to  three!  Oh,  Julie, 
liere  we  are!” 

The  dawn  was  just  coldly  showing  as 
tliiy  alighted.  Carriages  and  servants 
were  waiting,  and  various  persons  whose 
identity  and  function  it  was  not  easy  to 
grasp.  One  of  them,  however,  at  once 
approached  Julie  with  a privileged  air; 
and  she  perceived  that  he  was  a doctor. 

“ I am  very  glad  that  your  Grace  has 
<M.ine,”  he  said,  as  he  raised  his  hat. 
“ The  trouble  with  the  Duke  is  shock, 
and  want  of  sleep.” 

Julie  looked  at  him,  still  bewildered. 

“ How  loi]g  has  my  husband  been  ill  ?” 

He  walked  on  beside  her,  describing  in 
as  few  words  as  possible  the  harrowing 
days  preceding  the  death  of  the  boy, 
Delafield’s  attempts  to  soothe  and  control 
the  father,  the  stratagem  by  which  the 
poor  Duke  had  outwitted  them  all,  and 
tlie  weary  hours  of  search,  through  the 
night,  under  a drizzling  rain,  which  had 
resultcnl,  about  dawn,  in  the  discovery  of 
tlie  Duke’s  body  in  one  of  the  deeper 
holes  of  the  river. 

When  the  procession  returned  to 
the  house — your  husband  ” — the  speak- 
er framed  the  words  uncertainly — “ had 
a long  fainting  - fit.  It  was  probably 
caused  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  search — 
many  hours  without  food — and  many 
sleepless  nights.  We  kept  him  in  his 
room  all  day.  But  towards  evening  he 
insisted  on  getting  up.  The  restless- 
ness he  sliows  is  itself  a sign  of  shock. 
I trust,  now  you  are  here,  you  may 
be  able  to  persuade  him  to  spare  him- 
self. Otherwise  the  consequences  might 
be  grave.” 

The  drive  to  the  house  lay  mainly 
tlirough  a vast  park,  dotted  witli  stiff 
and  melnTiclioly  woods.  The  morning 
was  cloudy;  even  the  wild  roses  in  the 
hedges  and  the  daisies  in  the  grass  had 
neither  gayety  nor  color.  Soon  the  house 
appeared;  an  immense  pile  of  stone, 
with  a y)illared  centre,  and  wings  to  east 


and  west, — built  in  a hollow,  g^ray  and 
sunless.  The  mournful  blinds  drawn 
closely  down  made  of  it  rather  a mau- 
soleum for  the  dead  than  a home  for 
the  living. 

At  the  approach  of  the  carriage,  how- 
ever, doors  were  tlirown  open,  servants 
appeared;  and  on  the  steps,  trembling 
and  heavy-eyed,  stood  Susan  Delafield. 

She  looked  timidly  at  Julie;  and  then, 
as  they  passed  into  the  great  central  hall, 
the  two  kissed  each  other  with  tears. 

He  is  in  his  room — waiting  for  you. 
The  doctors  ])ersuaded  him  not  to  come 
do\vn.  But  he  is  dressed,  and  reading 
and  writing.  We  don’t  believe  he  has 
slept  at  all  for  a week.” 

‘‘  Through  there,”  said  Susan  Dela- 
field, stepping  back.  That  is  the  door.” 

Julie  softly  opened  it,  and  closed  it 
behind  her.  Delafield  had  heard  her  ap- 
proach, and  was  standing  by  the  table, 
supporting  himself  upon  it.  His  aspect 
filled  Julie  witli  horror.  She  ran  to 
him,  and  threw  her  arms  round  him. 
He  sank  back  into  his  chair,  and  she 
found  herself  kneeling  beside  him,  mur- 
muring to  him,  while  his  head  rested 
upon  her  shoulder. 

“ Jacob ! — I am  here ! Oh ! I ought  to 
have  been  here  all  through.  It’s  ter- 
rible— terrible!  But,  Jacob,  you  won’t 
suffer  so — now  I’m  here — now  we’re  to- 
gether— now  I love  you — Jacob?” 

Her  voice  broke  in  tears.  She  put 
back  the  hair  from  his  brow,  kissing  him 
with  a tenderness  in  which  there  was  a 
yearning  and  lovely  humility.  Then  she 
drew  a little  away,  waiting  for  him  to 
speak,  in  an  agony. 

But  for  a time  he  seemed  unable  to 
speak.  He  feebly  releascnl  himself,  as 
though  he  could  not  bear  the  emotion 
she  offered  him.  and  his  eyes  closed. 

‘'Jacob,  come  and  lie  down!”  she  said, 
in  terror.  “ Let  me  call  the  doctors.” 

He  shook  his  head,  and  a faint 
])ressure  from  his  hand  bade  her  sit 
beside  him. 

“ I shall  be  better  soon. — Give  me  time. 
I’ll  tell  you—” 

Then  silence  again.  She  sat  holding 
his  hand,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him. 
Time  passed,  she  knew  not  how.  Susan 
came  into  the  room — a small  sitting- 
room  in  the  east  wing — to  tell  her  that 
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the  neighboring  bedroom  had  been  pre- 
pared for  herself.  Julie  only  looked  up 
for  an  instant  with  a dumb  sign  of  re- 
fusal. A doctor  came  in,  and  Delafield 
made  a painful  efiFort  to  take  the  few 
spoonfuls  of  food  and  stimulant  pressed 
upon  him.  Then  he  buried  his  face  in 
the  side  of  the  arm-chair. 

“ Please  — let  us  be  alone,”  he  said, 
with  a touch  of  his  old  peremptoriness; 
and  both  Susan  and  the  doctor  obeyed. 

But  it  was  long  before  he  could  col- 
lect energy  enough  to  talk.  When  he  did, 
he  made  an  effort  to  tell  her  the  story  of 
the  boy’s  death  and  the  father’s  self- 
destruction.  He  told  it  leaning  forward 
in  his  chair,  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  his 
hands  loosely  joined,  his  voice  broken 
and  labored.  Julie  listened,  gathering 
from  his  report  an  impression  of  horror, 
tragic  and  irremediable,  similar  to  that 
which  had  shaken  the  balance  of  his  own 
mind.  And  when  he  suddenly  looked 
up  with  the  words — And  now  I am  ex- 
pected to  take  their  place — to  profit  by 
their  deaths!  What  rightful  law  of  God 
or  man  binds  me  to  accept  a life  and 
a responsibility  that  I loathe!”  Julie 
drew  back  as  though  he  had  struck  her. 
His  face,  his  tone,  were  not  his  own, — 
there  was  a violence,  a threat,  in  them, 
addressed  as  it  were  specially  to  her. 
If  it  were  not  for  you,”  his  eyes  seemed 
to  say — I could  refuse  this  thing, — 
which  will  destroy  me,  soul  and  body.” 

She  was  silent,  her  pulses  fluttering, 
and  he  resumed,  speaking  like  one  grop- 
ing his  way: 

I could  have  done  the  work,  of 
course — I have  done  it  for  five  years.  I 
could  have  looked  after  the  estate  and 
the  people.  But  the  money — the  para- 
phernalia— the  hordes  of  servants — the 
mummery  of  the  life ! — Why,  Julie, 
should  we  be  forced  into  it!  What  hap- 
piness— I ask  you ! — what  happiness — 
can  it  bring  to  either  of  us?” 

And  again  he  looked  up,  and  again  it 
seemed  to  Julie  that  his  expression  was 
one  of  animated  hostility  and  antago- 
nism,— antagonism  to  her,  as  embodying 
for  the  moment  all  the  arguments — of 
advantage,  custom,  law — he  was,  in  his 
own  mind,  fighting  and  denying.  With 
a failing  heart,  she  felt  herself  very  far 
from  him.  Was  there  not  also  something 
in  his  attitude — ^unconsciously — of  that 


old  primal  antagonism  of  the  man  to  the 
woman,  of  the  stronger  to  the  weaker, 
the  more  spiritual  to  the  more  earthy? 

You  think,  no  doubt,”  he  said,  after 
a pause,  “ that  it  is  my  duty  to  take  this 
thing? — even  if  I could  lay  it  down?” 

I don’t  know  what  I think,”  she  said, 
hurriedly.  It  is  very  strange,  of  course 
— what  you  say.  We  ought  to  discuss  it 
thoroughly.  Let  me  have  a little  time.” 

He  gave  an  impatient  sigh,  then  sud- 
denly rose. 

Will  you  come  and  look  at  them  ?” 

She  too  rose,  and  put  her  hand  in  his. 

‘‘Take  me  where  you  will.” 

“ It  is  not  horrible,”  he  said,  shading 
his  eyes  a moment.  “ They  are  at  peace.” 

With  a feeble  step,  leaning  on  her  arm, 
he  guided  her  through  the  great  dark- 
ened house.  Julie  was  dimly  aware  of 
wide  staircases,  of  galleries,  and  high 
halls,  of  the  pictures  of  past  Delafields 
looking  down  upon  them.  The  morning 
was  now  far  advanced.  Many  persons 
were  at  work  in  the  house,  but  Julie  was 
conscious  of  them  only  as  distant  fig- 
ures that  vanished  at  their  approach. 
They  walked  alone,  guarded  from  all  in- 
trusion by  the  awe  and  sympathy  of  the 
unseen  human  beings  around  them. 

Delafield  opened  the  closed  door. 

The  father  and  son  lay  together,  side 
by  side, — the  boy’s  face  in  a very  win- 
ning repose,  which  at  first  sight  con- 
cealed the  traces  of  his  long  suffering; 
the  father’s  also — closed  eyes  and  sternly 
shut  mouth — suggesting,  not  the  despair 
which  had  driven  him  to  his  death,  but 
rather,  as  in  sombre  triumph,  the  all- 
forgetting,  all-effacing  sleep  which  he  had 
won  from  death. 

They  stood  a moment, — till  Delafield 
fell  on  his  knees.  Julie  knelt  beside  him. 
She  prayed  for  a while ; then  she  wearied, 
being  indeed  worn  out  with  her  journey. 
But  Delafield  was  motionless,  and  it 
seemed  to  Julie* that  he  hardly  breathed. 

She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  found  her 
eyes  for  the  first  time  flooded  with  tears. 
Never  for  many  weeks  had  she  felt  so 
lonely,  or  so  utterly  unhappy.  She  would 
have  given  anything  to  forget  herself  in 
comforting  Jacob.  But  he  seemed  to 
have  no  need  of  her;  no  thought  of  her. 

As  she  vaguely  looked  round  her,  she 
saw  that  beside  the  dead  man  was  a 
table  holding  some  violets, — the  only 
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flowers  in  the  room, — some  photo^aphs, 
and  a few  well-worn  books.  Softly  she 
took  up  one.  It  was  a copy  of  the 
Mcdilations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  much 
noted  and  underlined.  It  would  have 
seemed  to  her  sacrilege  to  look  too  close; 
but  she  presently  perceived  a letter  be- 
tween its  pages,  and  in  the  morning  light, 
which  now  came  strongly  into  the  room 
through  a window  looking  on  the  garden, 
she  saw  plainly  that  it  was  written  on 
thin  foreign  paper,  that  it  was  closed, 
and  addressed  to  her  husband. 

^Macob!’’ 

She  touched  him  softly  on  the  shoul- 
der, alarmed  by  his  long  immobility. 

lie  looked  up;  and  it  appeared  *to 
Julie  as  though  he  were  shaking  off 
with  difficulty  some  abnormal  and 
trancelike  state.  But  he  rose,  looking 
at  her  strangely. 

‘‘Jacob! — this  is  yours.” 

He  took  the  book  abruptly,  almost  as  if 
she  had  no  right  to  be  holding  it.  Then, 
as  he  saw  the  letter,  the  color  rushed 
into  his  face,  lie  took  it,  and  after  a 
moment^s  hesitation  walked  to  the  win- 
dow and  opened  it. 

She  saw  him  waver,  and  ran  to  his 
support.  But  he  put  out  a hand,  which 
checked  her. 

“ It  was  the  last  thing  he  wrote,”  he 
said;  and  then,  uncertainly,  and  without 
reading  any  but  the  first  words  of  the 
letter,  he  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

Julie  drew  back,  humiliated.  His  ges- 
ture said  that  to  a secret  so  intimate 
and  sacred  he  did  not  propose  to  admit 
his  wife. 

They  went  back  silently  to  the  room 
from  which  tliey  had  come.  Sentence 
after  sentence  came  to  Julie’s  lips,  but 
it  seemed  useless  to  say  them;  and  once 
more,  but  in  a totally  new  way,  she  was 
“ afraid  ” of  the  man  beside  her. 

She  left  him  shortly  after,  by  his 
own  wish. 

“ I will  He  down,  and  you — must  rest,” 
he  said,  with  decision. 

So  she  bathed  and  dressed,  and  pres- 
ently she  allowed  the  kind,  fair-haired 
Susan  to  give  her  food,  and  pour  out  her 
own  history  of  the  death-week  which  she 
and  Jacob  had  passed  through.  But  in 
all  that  was  said  Julie  noticed  that  Susan 
spoke  of  her  brother  very  little,  and  of 


his  inheritance  and  present  position  not 
at  all.  And  once  or  twice  she  noticed 
a wondering  or  meditative  expression 
in  the  girl’s  charming  eyes  as  they  rested 
on  herself,  and  realized  that  the  sense 
of  mystery,  of  hushed  expectancy,  was 
not  confined  to  her  own  mind. 

When  Susan  left  her  at  nine  o’clock, 
it  was  to  give  a number  of  necessary  or- 
ders in  the  house.  The  inquest  was  to 
be  held  in  the  morning,  and  the  whole 
day  would  be  filled  with  arrangements 
for  the  double  funeral.  The  house  would 
be  thronged  with  officials  of  all  sorts. 
“Poor  Jacob!”  said  the  sister,  sighing, 
as  she  went  away. 

But  the  tragic  tumult  had  not  yet  be- 
gun. The  house  was  still  quiet;  and 
Julie  was  for  the  first  time  alone. 

She  drew  up  the  blinds  and  stood  gaz- 
ing out  upon  the  park,  now  flooded  with 
light;  at  the  famous  Italian  garden  be- 
neath the  windows,  with  its  foimtains 
and  statues;  at  the  wide  lake  which  filled 
the  middle  distance,  and  the  hills  be- 
yond it,  with  the  plantations  and  avenues 
which  showed  the  extension  of  the  park 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

Julie  knew  very  well  what  it  all  im- 
plied. Her  years  with  Lady  Henry,  in 
connection  with  her  own  hidden  sense 
of  birth  and  family,  had  shown  her  with 
sufficient  plainness  the  conditions  under 
which  the  English  noble  lives.  She  was 
actually,  at  that  moment,  Duchess  of 
Chudleigh;  her  strong  intelligence  faced 
and  appreciated  the  fact ; the  social  scope 
and  power  implied  in  those  three  words 
were  all  the  more  vivid  to  her  imagina- 
tion because  of  her  history  and  up- 
bringing. She  had  not  grown  to  ma- 
turity inside,  like  Delafield;  but  as  an 
exile  from  a life  which  was  yet  naturally 
hers,  an  exile  full  sometimes  of  envy, 
and  the  passions  of  envy. 

It  had  no  terrors  for  her, — quite  the 
contrary, — this  high  social  state.  Rather, 
there  were  moments  when  her  whole  na- 
ture reached  out  to  it,  in  a proud  and 
confident  ambition.  Hor  had  she  any 
mystical  demurrer  to  make.  The  ori- 
ginality which  in  some  ways  she  richly 
possessed  was  not  coircemed  in  the  least 
with  the  upsetting  of  class  distinctions; 
and  as  a Catholic  she  had  been  taught 
loyally  to  accept  them. 

The  minutes  passed  away.  Julie  sank 
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deeper  and  deeper  into  reverie,  her  head 
leaning  against  the  side  of  the  window, 
her  hands  clasped  before  her  on  her  black 
dress.  Once  or  twice  she  found  the  tears 
dropping  from  her  eyes ; and  once  or 
twice  she  smiled. 

She  was  not  thinking  of  the  tragic 
circumstances  amid  which  she  stood. 
From  that  short  trance  of  feeling  even 
the  piteous  figures  of  the  dead  father 
and  son  faded  away.  Warkworth  entered 
into  it,  but  already  invested  with  the 
passionless  and  sexless  beauty  of  a world 
where  — whether  it  be  to  us  poetry  or 
reality  — they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage.^^  Her  warm  and  liv- 
ing thoughts  spent  themselves  on  one 
theme  only — the  redressing  of  a spiritual 
balance.  She  was  nO  longer  a beggar  to 
her  husband;  she  had  the  wherewithal 
to  give.  She  had  been  the  mere  recip- 
ient, burdened  with  debts  beyond  her 
paying;  now! — 

And  then  it  was  that  her  smiles  came, 
— tremulous,  fugitive,  exultant. 

A bell  rang  in  the  long  corridor;  and 
the  slight  sound  recalled  her  to  life  and 
action.  She  walked  towards  the  door 
which  separated  her  from  the  sitting- 
room  where  she  had  left  her  husband, 
and  opened  it,  without  knocking. 

Delafield  was  sitting  at  a writing-table 
in  the  window.  He  had  apparently  been 
writing;  but  she  found  him  in  a moment 
of  pause,  playing  absently  with  the  j)en 
he  still  held. 

As  she  entered  he  looked  up,  and  it 
seemed  to  her  that  his  aspect  and  his 
m(K)d  had  changed.  Her  sudden  and  in- 
definable sense  of  this  made  it  easier  for 
her  to  hasten  to  him,  and  to  hold  out 
her  hands’to  him: — 

Jacob  I — you  asked  me  a question 
just  now,  and  I begged  you  to  give  me 
time.  But  I am  here  to  answer  it.  If 
it  would  be  to  your  happiness  to  refuse 
the  Dukedom,  refuse  it ! I will  not 
stand  in  your  way — and  I will  never  re- 
proach you.  I suppose  — she  made  her- 
self smile  upon  him — there  are  ways  of 
doing  such  a strange  thing!  You  will  be 
much  criticised,  perhaps  much  blamed. 
But  if  it  seems  to  you  right,  do  it.  Fll 
just  stand  by  you,  and  help  you.  What- 
ever makes  you  happy  shall  make  me 
happy, — if  only — 


Delafield  had  risen  impetuously  and 
held  her  by  both  hands.  His  breast 
heaved,  and  the  hurrying  of  her  own 
breath  would  now  hardly  let  her  speak. 

If  only — what  ?”  he  said,  hoarsely. 

She  raised  her  eyes. 

If  only,  mon  attii/' — she  disengaged 
one  hand,  and  laid  it  gently  on  his  shoul- 
der,— “ you  will  give  me  your  trust — 
and  ” — her  voice  dropped — your  love 

They  gazed  at  each  other.  Between 
them,  around  them,  hovered  thoughts  of 
the  past,  of  Warkworth,  of  the  gray 
Channel  waves,  of  the  spiritual  relation 
which  had  grown  up  between  them  in 
Switzerland,  mingled  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  new,  incalculable  pres- 
ent,— and  of  the  growth  and  change 
in  themselves. 

You’d  give  it  all  up?”  said  Delafield, 
gently,  still  holding  her  at  arm’s-length. 

Yes.”  She  nodded  to  him,  with  a 
smile. 

For  me? — for  my  sake?” 

She  smiled  again.  He  drew  a long 
breath,  and  turning  to  the  table  be- 
hind him,  took  up  a letter  which  was 
lying  there. 

^^I  want  you  to  read  that,”  he  said, 
holding  it  out  to  her. 

She  drew  back,  with  a little  involun- 
tary frown.  Ue  understood. 

Dearest !”  he  cried,  pressing  her  hand 
passionately,  " I have  been  in  the  grip  of 
all  the  powers  of  death!  Read  it, — be 
good  to  me.” 

Standing  beside  him,  with  his  arm 
round  her,  she  read  the  melancholy 
Duke’s  last  words: 

My  dear  J acob, — I leave  you  a heavy 
task,  which  I know  well  is  in  your  eyes 
a mere  burden. — But  for  my  sake, — ac- 
cept it.  The  man  who  runs  away  has 
small  right  to  counsel  courage.  But  you 
know  what  my  struggle  has  been, — ^you’ll 
judge  me  mercifully,  if  no  one  else  does. 
There  is  in  you,  too,  the  little  bitter  drop 
that  spoils  us  all ; but  you  won’t  be  alone. 
You  have  your  wife,  and  you  love  her. 
Take  my  place  here, — care  for  our  peo- 
ple,— speak  of  us  sometimes  to  your  chil- 
dren,— and  pray  for  us.  I bless  you, 
dear  fellow. — the  only  moments  of  com- 
fort I have  ever  known  this  last  year 
have  come  from  you. — I would  live  on 
if  I could  — but  I must,  miLst  have 
sleep.  . . .” 
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Julie  dropped  the  paper.  She  turned 
to  look  at  her  husband. 

“ Since  I read  that,”  he  said,  in  a low 
voice,  “ I have  been  sitting  here  alone ; 
or  rather — it  is  my  belief — that  I have 
not  been  alone.  But,” — he  hesitated, — 
it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  speak  of 
that — even  to  you.  At  any  rate,  I have 
felt  the  touch  — of  discipline,  of  com- 
mand. My  poor  cousin  deserted.  I — it 
seems,”  — he  drew  a long  and  painful 
breath, — must  keep  to  the  ranks.” 

“Let  us  discuss  it,”  said  Julie;  and 
sitting  down  hand  in  hand,  they  talked, 
quietly  and  gravely. 

Suddenly  Delafield  turned  to  her,  with 
renewed  emotion. 

“ I feel  already  the  energy,  the  honor- 
able ambition  you  will  bring  to  it. — But 
still, — ^you’d  have  given  it  up,  Julie? — 
You’d  have  given  it  up?” — 

Julie  chose  her  words: 

“Yes.  But  now  that  we  are  to  keep 
it,  will  you  hate  me  if,  some  day — ^when 
we  are  less  sad — I get  pleasure  from  it? 


I sha’n’t  be  able  to  help  it.  When  we 
were  at  La  Verna,  I felt  that  you  ought 
to  have  been  bom  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,— that  you  were  really  meant  to 
wed  poverty  and  follow  St.  Francis.  But 
now  you  have  got  to  be  horribly,  hope- 
lessly rich.  And  I,  all  the  time,  am  a 
worldling — and  a modern.  What  you’ll 
suffer  from,  I shall  perhaps — enjoy  1” 

The  word  fell  harshly  on  the  darkened 
room.  Delafield  shivered,  as  though  he 
felt  the  overshadowing  dead.  Julie  im- 
petuously took  his  hand. 

“ It  will  be  my  part  to  be  a worldling  I 
— for  your  sake!”  she  said,  her  breath 
wavering.  Their  eyes  met.  From  her 
face  shone  a revelation,  a beauty  that 
enwrapped  them  both.  Delafield  fell  on 
his  knees  beside  her  and  laid  his  head 
upon  her  breast.  The  exquisite  gesture 
with  which  she  folded  her  arms  about 
him  told  her  inmost  thought.  At  last, 
he  needed  her;  and  the  dear  knowledge 
filled  and  tamed  her  heart. 

THE  END. 


The  Sandman 


BV  MARIE 

The  Sandman  comes  across  the  land, 
At  evening,  when  the  sun  is  low: 
Upon  his  back,  a bag  of  sand, — 
His  step  is  soft  and  slow. 

1 never  hear  his  gentle  tread, 

But  when  I bend  my  sleepy  head. 

The  Sandman’s  coming !”  mother  says. 
And  mother  tells  the  truth,  always! 


VAN  VORST 

I guess  he’s  old,  with  silver  hair. 

He’s  up  so  late!  He  has  to  go 
To  lots  of  children,  everywhere. 

At  evening,  when  the  sun  is  low. 
His  cloak  is  long,  and  green,  and  old. 
With  pretty  dreams  in  every  fold — 
His  shoes  are  silken,  mother  says. 

And  mother  tells  the  truth,  always! 


He  glides  across  the  sunset  hill. 

To  seek  each  little  child,  like  me: 

Our  all-day- tired  eyes  to  fill 
With  sands  of  sleep,  from  slumber's  sea. 
I try  my  best  awake  to  stay. 

But  I am  tired  out  with  play; 

“ I’ll  never  see  him !”  mother  says. 

And  mother  tells  the  truth — always! 
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New  Longfellow  Letters 

WITH  COMMENT  BY  MARY  THACHER  HIGGINSON 
[Niece  of  the  first  Mrs.  Longfellow] 


PORTLAND  young  men  called  the 
house  whore  Mary  Potter’s  girl- 
hood was  spent  the  nunnery,”  be- 
cause her  stem  father  kept  such  a strict 
watch  and  ward  over  his  three  beautiful 
and  motherless  daughters.  Rumor  said 
that  Judge  Potter  had  sown  his  share  of 
youthful  wild  oats,  and  that  this  was  one 
.’'eason  why  he  was  so  suspicious  of  all 
mankind.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  in- 
spired love  as  well  as  fear  in  his  children, 
and  his  stern  integrity  and  uncommon 
strength  of  character  were  bequeathed  to 
them.  The  latter  quality  supported  my 
aunt  Mary  in  the  tragic  ending,  beyond 
the  sea,  of  all  her  happy  dreams. 

The  following  letter,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, was  written  to  Judge  Potter  by 
Mr.  Longfellow  at  the  time  of  his  en- 
gagement : 

“Bowdoin  College,  Sept,  26^  1830, 

Dear  Sir, — I regretted  that  I had  not 
the  opportunity  of  conversing  with  you 
before  leaving  town  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, but  the  hurry  of  departure  rendered 
it  impossible.  I wished  to  express  the 
grateful  acknowledgment  I owe  you,  for 
the  confidence  you  have  reposed  in  me 
in  placing  in  my  hands  the  happiness 
of  a daughter,  and  in  part  your  own. 
I most  ardently  hope,  my  dear  sir,  that 
you  may  never  have  the  slightest  occa- 
sion to  think  that  your  confidence  has 
been  misplaced.  I certainly  believe  you 
never  will  have:  and  this  belief  is  found- 
ed upon  the  attachment  I feel  for  Mary, 
in  whom  I find  the  inestimable  virtues 
of  a pure  heart  and  guileless  disposition 
— qualities  which  not  only  excite  an 
ardent  affection,  but  which  tend  to  make 
it  as  durable  as  it  is  ardent. 

I think  I have  formed  a just  estimate 
of  the  excellence  of  Mary’s  character.  I 
can  say  to  your  ear,  what  I would  not 
often  say  to  hers — that  I have  never 
seen  a woman  in  whom  every  look,  and 
VoL,  CVI.-No.  635  -9T 


word,  and  action  seemed  to  proceed  from 
so  gentle  and  innocent  a spirit.  Indeed, 
how  much  she  possesses  of  all  we  most 
admire  in  the  female  character! 

On  this  account  I esteem  myself  high- 
ly privileged  beyond  the  common  lot  in 
having  engaged  her  affection  and  secured 
your  approval.  I hope  to  merit  both 
by  attention  and  tenderness  to  her,  and 
promise  myself  a life  of  happiness  in  the 
social  intercourse  of  your  fireside  and 
the  domestic  quiet  of  my  own. 

“ I am,  dear  sir,  most  respectfully  and 
affectionately  yours, 

Henry  W.  Longfellow.” 

That  the  admiration  was  mutual  is 
shown  by  this  extract  from  a time- 
stained  letter  before  me,  written  by  the 
betrothed  maiden  to  her  future  sister- 
in-law  : 

” Portland,  June  20^  I S3 1. 

“ Henry  is  not  coming  up  again  until 
July.  Three  weeks  is  a long  time  for 
him  to  be  absent  this  pleasant  weather, 
but  I bear  his  absence  with  the  spirit  of 
a martyr,  always  having  in  view  the 
time  when  I shaM  never  be  separated 
from  him.  The  high  opinion  I had  of 
him  before  I knew  him  so  well  has  been 
increased,  and  every  time  we  meet  I see 
some  new  point  in  his  character,  for  which 
I love  him  better,  if  possible,  than  before. 
I certainly  never  imagined  that  I could 
find  in  this  world  so  good  and  affectionate 
a person,  and  one  who  would  love  me  so 
much.  lie  answers  much  better  to  a 
being  of  my  imagination  than  one  of 
real  life.” 

It  was  hard  for  me,  in  my  childhood, 
to  believe  that  the  gloom  of  the  great 
dark  parlor,  with  its  mahogany  and  hair- 
cloth furniture,  had  ever  been  dispelled 
by  weddings.  The  shutters  were  always 
closed  except  on  the  rare  occasion  when 
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a visitor  arrived;  and  on  the  warmest 
summer  days  the  air  was  like  that  of  a 
cellar.  Here  hunji^  the  portraits  of  my 
grandfather  in  his  prime  and  of  his  three 
daughters.  My  aunt  Mary’s  was  con- 
sidered a failure,  and  she  wrote  from 
Brunswick,  “ I have  had  my  portrait  al- 
tered; the  eyes  are  ruined.”  I once  saw 


Mr.  Longfellow,  on  one  of  his  periodical 
visits  to  Portland,  stand  for  many  min- 
utes before  this  portrait  as  if  trying  to 
niake^  the  poor  counterfeit  presentment 
recall  the  vanished  face. 

I having  been  named  for  this  unknown 
aunt,  who  left  the  world  before  my  mo- 
ther was  married,  many  of  her  belong- 
ings descended  to  me,  as  her  wedding- 
dress,  her  ivory  card  - case,  and  the 
rainbow-tinted  feather  cape  which  hangs 
over  her  arm  in  the  portrait.  This 
beautiful  garment  was  made  from  the 
breasts  of  loons,  and  was  bought  by 
Mr.  Longfellow  from  a wandering  sailor 
in  Brunswick. 

The  grim  atmosphere  of  the  old  house 
was  very  • depressing  to  my  youthful 
imagination.  The  nights  were  often 
harder  than  the  days,  on  account  of 
strange  noises  like  the  rolling  of  bar- 
rels which  pervaded  the  attic  — a fear- 
some place  which  was  entered  by  a 
trap-door,  and  where  I never  ventured 
alone.  I lay  shaking  on  my  little  four- 
post  bedstead,  distrusting  the  traditions 
of  rats,  and  sure  that  either  ghosts  or 
burglars  haunted  the  dwelling.  Later, 
when  the  house  was  really  invaded  V)y 
desj>erate  burglars,  they  were  met  with 


the  usual  family  stoicism.  My  grand- 
father, faint  from  dangerous  wounds, 
arose  from  his  bed  to  pursue  the  villains, 
who  hastily  fled  when  my  gentle  but 
tearless  aunt,  followed  by  “ old  Jane  ” 
(the  black  servant  whose  slave-mother 
had  been  owned  by  Benedict  Arnold), 
appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Recalling  this  event,  I find  among  my 
elder  aunt’s  papers  the  following  note 
from  Mr.  Longfellow: 

** Cambridge,  Drc.  15 ^ 1856, 

My  dear  Eliza, — I have  been  greatly 
shocked  to  hear  of  the  brutal  assault 
committed  upon  your  father  in  his  bed, 
and  his  narrow  escape  from  assassination. 
T beg  you  to  express  to  him  my  deepest 
sympathy.  . . . 

“ How  terrified  you  must  have  been 
to  be  aroused  from  your  sleep  by  such 
a call!  . . . 

“ What  are  we  coming  to  in  this  coun- 
try? We  seem  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
any  bold  man  who  chooses  to  knock  us 
in  the  head.  We  shall  have  to  guard  our 
windows  with  a grating  of  iron  bars  as 
they  do  in  Spain.  . . . 

Ever  affectionately  yours, 

Hexry  W.  Longfellow  .” 

To  return  to  my  aunt  Mary,  I take 
the  following  extracts  from  her  unpub- 
lished MS.  letters,  the  earlier  ones  being 
written  at  the  age  of  nineteen: 

“ Brunswick,  October  .T,  1881, 

“ And  now  I presume  you  will  like  tc 
have  my  opinion  of  my  new  home.  I 
like  it  as  well  as  I can  upon  so  short  a 
residence  here.  The  ladies  have  been 
very  kind  and  polite  to  me,  and  it  would 
be  very  wrong  for  me  not  to  be  contented 
and  happy  with  such  a husband  and  so 
pleasant  a home.  . . .” 

“ Br  i'  NSWicK,  December  80. 

Time  passes  very  rapidly  with  us,  al- 
though we  have  not  many  amusements 
here  in  wdntcr. 

We  have  dined  at  five  ever  since  we 
returned,  and  all  very  much  prefer  it. 
T find  my  girl  has  much  more  time, 
and  all  of  us,  indeed;  it  is  quite  a 
relief  to  me,  for  now  I have  only  to 
think  what  we  shall  have  for  dinner,  in- 
stead of  dinner  and  tea.” 
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The  following  extract  refers  to  a sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  taking  charge 
of  a school  at  Northampton: 

“Brunswick,  February  16^  1S34, 

‘‘  I hope  Henry  has  given  up  all  hope 
of  going  to  Northampton.  ...  In  doing 
so  he  sacrifices  very  much  to  the  wishes 
of  his  friends.  The  poor  fellow  had  set 
liis  heart  upon  it.” 

Some  of  these  letters  have  postscripts 
in  Mr.  Longfellow’s  characteristic  hand- 
writing, and  in  one  of  these  to  his  sister, 
signed  Harry-Come-Parry,”  he  says: 

I will  write  George  as  soon  as  I col- 
lect witticisms  enough  to  fill  a letter. 
Meanwhile  you  can  tell  him  that  the 
Northampton  bubble  has  burst.” 

George  ” was  his  brother-in-law,  of 
whom  he  wrote  in  Footsteps  of  Angels,” 

Tie,  the  young  and  strong,  who  cherished 
Noble  longings  for  the  strife. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Long- 
fellow to  his  betrothed’s  youngest  sister 
shows  the  playful  side  of  his  nature : 

“ Here  comes  Doctor  Moses, 

So  stop  all  your  noses. 

For  the  smell  of  his  clothes  is 
Not  Otter  of  Roses. 

I thought  it  would  not  do  to  let  Old 
Mose  go  to  Portland  without  a letter  of 
introduction  to  you,  so  I have  given  him 
one.  Pray  observe  the  silver  lace  of  time 
on  the  seams  of  his  coat!  Did  you  ever 
see  such  a complete  embodiment  of  a 
country  practitioner  ? I am  sorry,  on  your 
account,  that  he  has  left  his  saddle-bags 
behind,  for  I think  that  with  those  he 
would  have  been  irresistibly  ludicrous. 
To  you,  little  Madge,  whose  affections  are 
as  yet  disengaged,  he  will  doubtless  ap- 
pear in  all  the  brilliancy  of  youthful 
beauty.  What  a convenient  thing  it 
would  be  to  have  a doctor  in  the  family! 

Very  affectionately  your  friend  and 
Obt.  Servt.,  Henry.” 

To  this  mysterious  personage  Mrs. 
I.ongfellow  alludes  as  follows : 

“ Bkun'swic  K,  March,  7 S3 4. 

T understand  that  he  keeps  a (''ir- 
eulating  Library  in  addition  to  his 
Dr.’s  shop  and  y)ractice.  . . .” 


“ Dr.  Mussey  and  his  son  took  tea  with 
us  a few  evenings  since.  Dr.  M.  took 
tea  from  the  teapot,  and  the  son  took 
a tumbler  of  cold  water.  Dr.  Sweetsir 
took  weak  tea,  as  Dr.  M.  was  present,  he 
said;  Henry  took  strong  coffee,  where- 
upon the  Dr.  remarked  that  he  would 
not  look  well  long  if  he  continued  the 
practice, — twice  a day!” 

“Sunday  Afternoon,  June,  2S34. 

Henry  is  very  well,  and  still  per- 
severes in  the  Graham  system.  He  has 
not  smoked — nor  tasted  of  meat,  coffee, 
tea,  etc.,  since  we  returned.  We  . . . 
make  the  bread  without  sifting.” 

To  her  sister-in-law: 

“Brunswick,  Aprils,  1834. 

The  * town  is  in  a great  toss  ’ indeed. 
There  is  nothing  going  on  or  thought  of 
now  but  these  revivals.  . . . There  has 
been  much  excitement.  . . . The  students 
are  so  much  excited  that  they  cannot 
attend  to  their  studies,  and  Pres’t  and 
most  of  the  Professors  are  in  the  same 
state.  One  of  the  students  had  a fit  the 
other  day,  and  Dr.  Mussey  told  them 
fthe  revivalists]  if  they  did  not  let  him 
alone  they  would  kill  him.  . . . There  is 
not  a single  house  in  town  that  has  not 
been  visited  by  some  of  them,  excepting 
this.  I believe  they  think  we  are  among 
the  doomed.  . . . The  other  evening  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Fire  company  Dr. 
L.  motioned  that  if  Prof.  Longfellow’s 
house  should  burn  down  no  one  should 
move  to  put  it  out.  Peter  O’Slender 
said  it  was  a very  unchristian  motion. 
The  Dr.  got  very  much  excited,  and  made 
the  motion  again;  no  one  would  second 
it.  It  was  reported  that  it  was  because 
Henry  is  a Unitarian.  . . . The  true  rea- 
son was  that  Henry  has  not  been  to  any 
of  their  meetings.  ...  It  ended  by  turn- 
ing Henry  out  of  the  society.  ...  In 
these  exciting  times  you  must  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  that  our  house  is  set 
on  fire.  . . . Henry  cares  nothing  about 
it,  of  course;  but  it  is  making  quite  a 
talk.  ...  I sui)pose  if  Henry  saw  this  lie 
would  not  let  me  send  it.” 

We  now  come  to  letters  written  during 
the  European  tour,  which  had  such  tragic 
consequences. 
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“ Portsmouth,  England,  Saturday, 
May  9,  1835. 

“We  reached  here  . . . last  evening, 
27  days  from  Xew  York.  The  Captain 
calls  it  25  days.  Our  passage  was  un- 
commonly rough,  even  for  the  season. 
We  had  nothing  but  gales  the  first  week. 
The  waves  swept  the  deck  continually. 

“ . . . I think  that  I made  an  excellent 
sailor,  and  was  never  in  better  health. 
Henry  was  very  sick  three  weeks;  he  is 
now  well,  but  has  a perfect  horror  of 
another  voyage.  . . . 

“ ednesday,  London,  May  IS. — We 
arrived  at  the  city  of  Babylon  the  great 
late  last  evening.  We  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  rooms.  After  several 
hours,  Henry  found  some  fine  ones  in 
Jermyn  Street.  . . . We  dined  at  ten 
o’clock  last  evening,  and  breakfasted 
at  one  this  morning,  we  ladies  at  least. 
Henry  was  out  very  early.  While  the 
table  was  still  standing  N.  P.  Willis 
called.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
he  informed  ue  of  the  trouble  he  got 
himself  into  by  describing  his  Eng- 
lish acquaintance  in  letters;  he  did  not 
imagine  they  would  reach  here.  Lady 
Blessington  sent  for  him  immediately, 
and  wished  to  know  what  he  meant  by 
showing  them  up  in  such  style!  It  was 
with  difficulty  he  came  off  without  a 
duel  with  some  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
they  are  now  at  sword’s-points  with 
him.  He  is  much  improved  in  per- 
sonal appearance.  . . P 

**  Sunday  Evening,  May  24, 1835. 

“ Attached  to  the  [British]  Museum  is 
a noble  library.  Henry  mourns  that  he 
cannot  live  in  this  vicinity.  Last  even- 
ing Henry  went  to  a delightful  party  at 
Mr.  Babbage’s.  Saw  Ada  Byron  and 
many  other  Lords  and  Ladies.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Skinner  and  Willis  were  his  escorts 
there.  Willis,  I assure  you,  is  quite  the 
vogue  in  the  most  fashionable  society — 
here;  Miss  Jane  Porter,  whom,  by-the- 
way,  H.  was  much  pleased  with,  says  she 
thinks  him  a man  of  very  fine  talents, 
and  a fine  specimen  of  the  elegance  and 
ease  of  American  manners.  . . . 

“ There  have  been  two  balls  at  Al- 
inacks  since  our  arrival.  Willis  goes 
constantly.  He  is  a favored  one,  for 
how  many  even  of  the  nobility  are  re- 
fused admittance  tliere!  . . . 


“ Mrs.  Skinner  was  enthusiastic  in  her 
encomiums  upon  Willis.  ...  I wish  you 
to  tell  George  that  Mrs.  S.  said  she  heard, 
when  Willis  first  came  to  Europe,  that  the 
Americans  had  sent  him  out  as  a speci- 
men of  their  elegant  and  polished  man- 
ners, in  order  to  contradict  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope’s remarks!” 

“ London,  Ju7te  4, 1835. 

“ I believe  I mentioned  in  my  letter  to 
Mrs.  L.  our  visit  to  Mrs.  Carlyle. 

“ We  were  all  invited  to  breakfast  there 
on  Wednesday  last.  Henry  went  and  had 
a delightful  time.  Last  evening  at 
seven  we  went  to  dine  at  Mr.  George 
Bentham’s — a nephew  of  Jeremy’s.  How 
little  I thought  when  reading  Neal’s  Life 
of  Bentham  last  winter  that  I should 
ever  visit  that  house!  He  resides  in  the 
same  house,  on  the  same  spot,  near  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  has  of  course  under- 
gone many  alterations.  We  were  shown 
into  a handsomely  furnished  drawing- 
room, the  windows  of  which  overlooked 
the  garden  where  Jeremy  used  to  per- 
amhulate.  Mr.  Bentham,  on  pointing 
this  garden  out  to  us,  remarked  that, 
although  his  uncle  was  a very  singular 
man,  he  hoped  we  should  not  believe  all 
Neal  had  written  about  him.  . . . 

“ Tester’  morning  we  went  to  the  Mint. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  gave  us  a card  which  was 
obtained  for  her  by  a friend,  saying 
she  had  kept  it  till  she  met  with  friends 
who  were  desirous  of  going  to  the  Mint, 
and  that  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
gaining  admission,  as  we  could  easily 
pass  ourselves  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 
and  friends.  Henry  gave  it  to  Frazer, 
thinking  he  was  the  better  Scotchman  of 
the  two.  Immediately  on  presenting  the 
card  to  a little,  old,  spectacled  man,  the 
man  raised  himself  on  his  toes,  and  peep- 
ing into  Frazer’s  face,  said,  ^ Is  this  your 
name,  sir?’  ‘Yes,  sir.’  ‘ From  whom  did 
you  obtain  this  ticket  ?’  ‘ Mr.  Somerville,^ 
was  the  ready  reply.  ‘ Ah — Oh,  Mr. 
Wm.  Somerville — all  right — very  well — 
please  place  your  names  in  this  book.^ 
With  great  gravity  Frazer  wrote,  ‘Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle,’  peeping  at  the  card 
to  see  how  the  name  was  spelt,  and  was 
about  resigning  his  pen, — ‘Your  place 
of  residence,  sir?’  Poor  Frazer  thought 
he  never  should  get  off!  It  was  a sin- 
gular coincidence  that  the  name  Somer- 
ville, the  name  that  first  came  to  Frazer’s 
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lips,  happened  to  be  one  of  the  directors, 
a circumstance  which  Frazer  was  wholly 
ignorant  of — not  knowing  such  a person. 
We  were  at  last  admitted,  but  we  were 
glad  enough  to  get  into  the  fresh  air 
again.  The  heat  was  intolerable,  the 
building  not  nearly  as  good  as  our  Phila- 
delphia one. 

“ Henry  is  a much  better  traveller  than 
you  would  imagine.  He  always  makes 
/ifs  bargain,  as  we  Yankees  say,  before- 
hand, wherever  we  go;  and  the  moment 
he  pays  for  anything  it  is  entered  in  his 
account-book.  We  have  not  lost  any- 
thing yet,  although  he  has  so  much  bag- 
gage to  look  after.  Then  he  has  books 
to  buy  for  the  College,  which  has  occu- 
pied much  of  his  time,  as  he  must  look 
over  their  catalogue  of  five  volumes  to 
see  if  they  have  the  book  already — then 
all  those  accounts  are  kept  separate.” 

“ Stockholm,  Ju/y  14, 1S35. 

Henry  is  writing  to  his  father,  and 
in  his  letter  you  will  find  how  cheap  liv- 
ing is  here.  Strawberries  are  just  com- 
mencing; they  are  two  of  our  cents  a 
quart ! They  have  whortleberries,  but 
the  Swedes  think  they  are  not  fit  to  eat. 
A week  last  Sunday  we  dined  at  Baron 
Kantzou’s.  He  is  a fine  man,  and  the 
only  instance  in  Sweden,  Mr.  Hughes 
says,  of  a titled  person  pursuing  a pro- 
fession. He  is  one  of  our  bankers. 
What  would  the  English  say  to  a noble- 
man being  a banker!  . . . 

You  have  heard  of  Arfwedson’s 
travel  in  America.  Henry  had  a letter 
to  the  father  of  the  author.  He  sent  us 
his  cards  soon  after  the  reception  of  the 
letter,  and  the  first  of  last  week  called 
upon  us  himself.  Made  many  apologies 
for  not  having  had  it  in  his  power  to 
call  upon  Madam  before,  etc.,  but  his 
daughter  was  married  but  the  day  be- 
fore, and  the  wedding  visits  and  cere- 
monies had  occupied  his  time.  He  is  a 
pleasant  old  man,  and  said  that  they 
should  soon  hope  to  see  us  at  their  cot- 
tage in  the  Park.  His  daughter-in-law 
is  quite  unwell,  and  therefore  I presume 
it  is  we  have  not  seen  her.  She  is  a 
Philadelphia  lady.  We  have  been  very 
nuich  astonished  to  find  she  was  not  at  all 
known  he  re,  and  Mr.  Hughes  told  us 
he  had  lan'or  seen  her!  There  appeared 
to  be  some  mystery  about  it,  and  yester- 


day Mr.  Erskine  solved  that  mystery. 
He  says  that  young  Arfwedson  was  very 
wild  while  young,  and  that  several  years 
since  he  wrote  lampoons  and  satires  on 
some  of  the  first  families  here ! The 
consequence  was  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  town.  He  went  for  the  first  time  to 
America,  passed  several  years  there,  was 
married,  and  returned  home  last  Octo- 
ber. His  lady  has  not  been  noticed  at 
all,  and  has  no  acquaintance,  out  of  her 
husband’s  family.  She  has  never  been 
seen,  excepting  at  public  balls  and  con- 
certs, and  there  every  one  has  avoided 
her.  She  is  said  to  be  very  pretty,  and 
speaks  nearly  all  the  foreign  languages. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erskine  expressed  much 
pity  for  her,  and  thought  it  very  wrong 
that  the  youthful  follies  of  her  husband 
should  be  so  long  remembered  against 
him.  They  say  they  believe  him  now 
perfectly  reformed.  While  I was  writ- 
ing this  I heard  a tap  on  our  parlor  door, 
and  on  rising  to  open  it,  saw  a tall,  hand- 
some young  man.  I immediately  thought 
it  was  Arfwedson,  and  so  it  proved.  His 
appearance  and  manners  are  much  in  his 
favor.  Ho  speaks  English  perfectly  well, 
apologized  for  his  wife’s  not  calling,  and 
invited  us  to  dine  with  his  father  at  the 
park  on  Wednesday.  . . . 

There  is  a very  singular  custom  here. 
WHien  a lady  is  to  be  married  she  is 
obliged  to  present  herself  in  a large  hall 
or  room,  dressed  in  her  bridal  dress,  with 
her  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen,  and  a 
gentleman  on  each  side  of  her  holding  a 
lighted  candle.  Then  every  one  goes  to 
see  her.  It  was  the  very  Sunday  evening 
that  wo  were  driving  in  the  park  that 
Miss  Arfwedson  presented  herself  in  pub- 
lic. We  unfortunately  did  not  know  it, 
or  should  certainly  have  seen  her.  The 
house  was  thronged,  the  windows  all  open 
and  crowded  with  lookers-in,  WTiat  a 
strange  custom!  . . . We  are  to  have  a 
French  Instructor.  What  do  you  think 
his  charge  is?  Thirty -seven  cents  an 
hour — the  same  if  three  take  as  one.  So 
we  pay  twelve  cents  a k'sson,  and  he 
comes  one  hour  every  day.” 

“ Stockiioi.m,  Ju/v  8, 1835. 

No.  22  Droltonixggatkn  (Queen  St.!) 

“ . . . The  inn  at  Lidkoping  very  bad, 
the  floors,  as  usual,  spread  with  little 
tufts  of  pine.  Will  you  believe  it? 
They  put  pine  in  their  bread,  also  quan- 
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titles  of  anisc-socd!  and  vve  could  get  no 
other  kind  of  bread  between  Gothen- 
burg and  Stockholm.  The  pine  bread 
is  made  hard  like  wafers.  Ohl  it  is 
so  intolerable!  . . . 

“ . . . The  streets  are  so  narrow  here 
that  they  have  no  sidewalks,  and  they 
are  all  paved  with  round  stones,  so  that 
it  is  perfect  misery  to  walk,  and  almost 
as  bad  to  ride.  We  find  Stockholm  ab- 
solutely deserted.  All  Sweden  is  here  in 
winter;  in  summer  no  one  remains.  The 
gentlemen  to  whom  H.  had  letters  he 
found  gone  or  just  leaving  here.  He  had 
anticipated  great  pleasure  in  meeting 
here  a friend,  a Swedish  poet,  whom  he 
became  acquainted  with  in  Rome.  He  left 
town  a week  before  we  arrived.  It  was 
a sad  disappointment,  as  H.  had  depend- 
ed upon  him  to  guide  and  assist  him  in 
making  preparations  for  a summer  resi- 


dence. The  University  is  at  Upsala. 
They  have  a six  months’  vacation  at  this 
season,  and  all  the  literati  have  departed 
from  there.  The  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  is  in  town  now,  and  gives 
Henry  a lesson  in  Swedish  every  day 

Mr.  Hughes  says  the  nobility  here 
are  a beggarly  set.  Their  property  is  all 
in  landed  estates;  in  summer  they  econ- 
omize by  living  in  the  country;  in  win- 
ter they  come  up  to  court,  and  dash 
away  with  their  faded  embroidery,  stars, 
and  ribbons.  . . . 

The  long  evenings  are  delightful.  It 
seems  so  strange  to  go  to  bed  at  eleven 
and  yet  go  before  dark.  We  can  see 
to  read  and  sew  till  ten.  The  nights 
are  so  light,  when  there  is  no  moon, 
that  at  midnight  you  can  seldom  see  a 
star.  In  winter  the  sun  is  above  the 
horizon  but  five  hours.  . . . 
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Henry  is  Irarning  the  language  very 
fast.  He  makes  himself  understood  by 
the  servants,  and  converses  with  his  In- 
structor every  day.” 


Here  is  a postscript  by  Mr.  Longfellow : 

“ My  dear  George, — This  is  a regular 
rum  country.  Everybody  takes  a dram 
before  sitting  down  to  dinner,  and  again 
after  dinner.  The  clergy  frequent  con- 
fectioners’ shops — drink  punch  in  pub- 
lic coffee-rooms — play  cards  on  Sunday 
— and  smoke  cigars  in  the  street.  All 
which  things  are  contra  honos  mores,  and 
quite  scandalous. 

‘‘  The  Swedes  are  a free-and-easy  race, 
and  generally  very  liberal  in  their  po- 
litical notions.  In  everything  else  they 
are  a century  behind  most  parts  of 
Christendom.  They  are  all  half-asleep 
— want  enterprise — and  I suppose  want 
capital  also. 

“ Living  is  cheap — books  are  cheap — 
newspapers  cheap  and  abundant,  and  the 
Opposition  press  violent.  Stockholm  is 
a pleasant,  pretty  city  — though  rather 
dull  in  summer.  The  environs  beautiful. 
Hope  to  hear  from  you  soon. 

Truly  yr.  friend,  H.  W.  Lonc;"'/’ 


We  now  resume  ^frs.  Longfellow’s  let- 
ters : 


**  Stcxtkholm,  Aufrusi  (9,  2835. 

We  reached  Upsala,  fifty-four  Eng- 
lish miles  from  Stockholm,  at  five  in 
the  evening.  We  could  not  get  a room 
at  the  hotel,  and  were  obliged  to  take 
the  worst  we  have  encountered,  in  a peat- 
roofed  house.  We  all  literally  ‘ slept  un- 
der the  sod  ’ that  night.  . . . 

“ The  village  of  Osterly  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  we  have  seen  in  Sweden.  The 
next  morning  we  were  at  the  mines.  . . . 
It  was  more  than  frightful  to  look  into 
this  horrible  depth ; it  was  terrible,  awful.” 


cents  a volume!  He  is  also  purchasing 
Dutch  books  for  the  college,  and  taking 
lessons  in  Dutch. 

“ I must  not  forget  to  mention  Henry’s 
agreeable  companions  from  Copenhagen 
to  Amsterdam.  Three  young  gentlemen 
— two  Swedes  and  a Frenchman  taking 
the  same  route  as  we.  ...  I was  very 
much  amused  with  one  of  their  conversa- 
tions. The  Swedes  were  boasting  of  the 
hospitality  of  their  nation.  ^ Oh  yes,’ 
replied  the  Frenchman,  ‘ barbarous  na- 
tions are  always  hospitable.’ 

“ The  most  singular-looking  beings  that 
we  see  here  are  a class  of  persons  called 
Aussprechers.  Their  business  is,  upon  the 
death  of  any  individual,  to  inform  the 
friends  and  acquaintance  of  it.  Their 
number  is  according  to  the  number  and 
wealth  of  the  person  who  dies ; sometimes 
you  see  three,  all  in  black,  with  low 
cocked  hats,  and  long  crape  hanging  from 
them,  hurrying  through  the  streets;  but 
more  frequently  you  see  a solitary  one. 
To  judge  by  their  number,  you  would 
think  the  mortality  very  great  here,  for 
I cannot  cast  my  eye  out  of  the  window 
without  seeing  several. 

‘‘  Oct  19. — We  had  hoped  to  have  left 
here  this  morning,  but  Henry  could  not 
get  his  books  packed,  so  we  wait  till 
to-morrow.” 


“ C'orENM  AGEN,  September  13^  1835. 

“ Henry  has  given  up  the  idea  of  go- 
ing to  Berlin,  and  will  probably  pass  the 
winter  in  some  little  town  on  the  Rhine. 
I hardly  know  his  plans  yet,  but  he 
wishes  to  live  cheaper  than  we  could 
in  Berlin.  . . . 

“ How  often  I recall  you  as  I saw  you 
the  sad  morning  that  we  parted ! It 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  a very  sad 
parting  to  us  all,  for  we  felt  that  it  was 
very  possible  we  were  saying  our  last 
farewell  to  some  dear  one.  . . .” 


**  Amsterdam,  October  25,  7835. 

“ Henry  is  very  busy  here,  and  has 
made  some  great  bargains  as  to  books. 
He  has  purchased  of  the  Jews  many. 
Some  he  has  been  tempted  to  take  for 
himself, — for  instance,  he  bought  yester- 
day nine  immense  volumes,  filled,  almost, 
with  beautiful  engravings,  for  80  of  our 


Each  of  these  prophetic  words  is  under- 
lined in  pencil  by  Judge  Potter,  to  whom 
they  were  written.  The  sudden  ending 
of  this  young  life  has  been  described 
elsewhere.  Its  briefness  saddens,  till  I 
recall  my  aunt’s  successor.  Then  I re- 
member that  although  the  violet  withered, 
a lily  bloomed  in  its  stead. 
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Cantator: 

A LEGEND  OF  RYE  TOWN  RETOLD 
BY  MAUD  STEPNEY  RAWSON 


I 

WHEN  Rye,  of  the  Romney 
Marshes,  bore  her  seal  of  the 
three  lions  and  the  three  galleys 
proudly,  as  one  limb  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Dinque  Ports,  and  in  the  days  before 
the  French  brought  shame  to  her,  or  the 
great  arm  of  the  Eastward  Drift,  sweep- 
ing up  the  Channel,  choked  her  harbor 
with  shingle  and  mud,  so  that  the  sea 
drew  back  sulkily  on  its  haunches — in 
those  days  there  stood  upon  the  land- 
ward slope  of  the  sea  fortress  a holy 
house,  within  a holy  garden.  The  patron- 
age of  St.  Augustine  was  both  its  plea  for 
existence  and  all  its  dignity.  As  the  sea 
submerged  the  lands  for  two-thirds  of 
the  year,  so  did  the  penury  of  the  breth- 
ren mostly  drown  their  importance. 

Poorer  grew  the  Austin  Brothers,  and 
older,  and  their  number  dwindled  till  it 
was  left  almost  solely  to  a youth  dwelling 
among  them,  whose  name  was  Cantator,  to 
lend  the  garden  and  lead  the  prayers  and 
make  the  ointments.  Cantator’s  origin 
no  one  knew,  for  he  had  come  once  on  a 
night  of  autumn  storm  across  the  hills 
from  Canterbury  with  letters  of  secret 
value,  and  (so  it  was  whispered)  was  de- 
tained by  old  Friar  Thomas  for  reasons 
never  told  to  the  rest  of  the  brethren. 

So  the  youth  with  the  heart  of  snow 
went  hither  and  thither,  and  because  of 
his  heavenly  voice,  which  burst  forth  as 
he  worked,  even  the  most  morose  of  his 
companions  agreed  that  “ Cantator  the 
Singer  must  be  his  name. 

Something  strange  and  outlandish  there 
was  about  him  that  kept  him  apart  from 
his  fellows,  but  he  was  the  first  to  humble 
himself,  to  carry  and  fetch,  to  hew  and 
wash  and  scour,  to  do  all  the  things 
which,  outside  the  walls,  only  a scullion 
or  a kitchen  - girl  would  do.  He  was 
strong,  and  his  hair  lay  in  a close 
fringe  on  his  nape — a fringe  that  strove 
VoL.  evr— N(».  535.-98 


to  curl, — while  his  eyes  were  the  color 
that  I have  heard  described  as  blue 
of  Normandy.”  Study  and  meditation 
painted  his  face  the  color  of  ivory,  with 
lofty  brows,  and  sweet  lines  of  patience 
about  the  mouth.  But  when  he  had  been 
chopping  logs  of  old  ship-wood  for  the 
fire,  or  carving  blocks  of  Caen  stone — 
for  he  had  great  skill  of  finger — the  glow 
of  high  blood  was  in  his  face,  and  his 
hood  lay  back  in  careless  folds  of  veri- 
table secular  defiance,  showing  the  glory 
of  his  youth  and  manhood. 

His  fame  grew,  for  he  taught  himself 
the  lore  of  all  masters  of  music,  from 
Ciuido  of  Arezzo  downwards,  and  hung 
lovingly  over  the  writings  of  Franco  of 
Cologne,  who  lived  for  counterpoint. 
And  there  were  the  songs  also  of  Adam 
de  la  Halle,  the  Trouvere,  in  a book 
which  Cantator  brought  with  him  from 
his  childhood’s  days.  These  things  stifled 
all  the  worldly  sounds  that  drifted  to  him 
over  the  walls,  and  he  knew  not  what  hap- 
pened to  the  right  or  the  left  of  him, 
while  he  sang  as  he  w'orked,  and  in  tlu* 
dead  of  night  listened  to  the  plash  of  sum- 
mer waves  at  the  base  of  the  rock. 

Early  in  the  year  old  Brother  Thomas 
fell  mortally  sick,  and  the  number  of  th(* 
company  being  already  reduced  to  four, 
the  hard  work  of  the  little  hermitage  fell 
upon  Cantator.  It  was  very  sweet  to  es- 
cape in  the  evening  from  the  close  cell  of 
the  fevered  man  to  the  garden.  In  the 
thick  ivy,  white-breasted  swifts  had  come 
to  live.  In  the  elm -trees  there  were  al- 
ways a twittering  and  nesting,  and  in 
the  plat  of  fruit  trees  there  was  a drift- 
ing roof  of  pink  and  white  snow. 

Here,  one  day  at  sundown,  Cantator 
lifted  his  arms  to  the  sweetness  of  it  all. 
The  sky  was  very  clear  as  he  gazed  into 
it,  and  for  that  day  of  April  it  was  so 
warm  that  the  sun  seemed  to  have  chase<l 
the  color  from  the  great  roof  above  him. 
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‘‘  Arise,”  murmured  Cantator — arise, 
Morning  Star  of  Love  and  Truth,  and  end 
this  night,  that  even  a wretch,  such  as  I, 
may  know.  . . 

A shining  bolt,  it  seemed,  came  as  the 
answer,  a dazzling  sphere  of  gold,  of 
which  the  lovely  light  shone  to  his  very 
heart  and  blessed  his  sight,  so  that  every- 
thing showed  more  soft,  more  bright, 
more  holy  than  before.  It  had  touched 
him;  it  had  brushed  his  face.  Yet,  trem- 
bling with  the  consciousness  of  a miracle, 
he  dared  not  at  first  verify  it.  He  closed 
his  eyes,  uttered  supreme  thanksgiving, 
ere  he  gazed.  There  it  lay  in  the  orchard 
shadows — lay  even  as  it  had  fallen,  with 
a soft  decision,  like  a ready  windfall, 
though  it  w^as  not  yet  apple-time.  He 
stooped  for  it,  and  found  it  very  light 
and  soft.  It  flashed  as  he  turned  it  over 
and  over,  for  it  was  cased  in  tinsel  cloth, 
such  as  the  French  wove  for  robes  of 
state.  Evidently  it  was  the  plaything  of 
some  rich  man’s  child,  and  the  ecstasy  in 
liis  heart  shrivelled  painfully  as  he  dis- 
covered in  the  bolt  nothing  but  a corrupt- 
ible symbol  of  earth.  The  rosary  of  his 
thoughts  was  rudely  broken.  He  seized  a 
knife  and  began  to  prune  the  pear  shoots 
of  the  tree  on  the  wall  nearest  to  him  in 
a kind  of  forlorn  desperation.  Suddenly 
there  came  the  sound  of  a girl’s  laugh, 
and  then  low  chiding  whispers. 

Is  any  one  there  ?”  asked  a saucy 
voice  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall. 

‘‘  I — Cantator,”  he  answered,  and  his 
knife  fell. 

There  was  a consultation,  and  uncon- 
trollable laughter  from  some  one.  Then 
a soft  ‘‘  Hush !”  a gentle  cough,  and 
a new  voice,  dignified  and  delicate,  ad- 
dressed him. 

" We  pray  you,  Cantator,  to  give  us 
our  ball,  which  has  dropped  by  hazard 
into  your  garden.” 

“ Send  a serving-man,  sister,  to  the 
door  of  the  refectory  and  he  shall  have 
it,”  he  answered,  all  unconscious  that  he 
was  moved  by  no  sense  of  etiquette,  but 
only  honest  curiosity  to  see  the  livery 
of  the  servant  who  obeyed  this  fair  voice. 

“ Nay,  throw  it  over,”  ejaculated  the 
saucier  voice.  The  tartness  in  it  made 
him  blush  for  his  stupidity. 

“Wait,  sister,”  he  called,  and  ran  to 
the  l)nll.  “Whither  shall  I throw?”  he 
asked,  once  more  blind  to  the  fact  that  to 


throw  at  random  would  have  sent  him 
back  sooner  to  his  pruning. 

“ Climb  and  we  will  tell  thee,”  com- 
manded the  impatient  tones  again. 

Cantator  might  easily  have  heard  the 
mistress  slap  the  maid  had  he  not  been 
so  goaded  by  the  sharpness  and  the  im- 
periousness of  the  speaker.  All  anger  was 
foreign  to  him.  He  climbed  quickly  to 
make  amends.  His  eyes  were  clear,  his 
gaze  swept  over  the  daisy-strewn  sward 
that  flowed  from  the  foot  of  the  wall  to 
the  house  of  oaken  beams  which  stood 
between  him  and  the  Land  Gate  at  the 
northern  point  of  the  fortress.  He  saw 
that  the  house  was  of  good  new  wood, 
stoutly  roofed  and  enwalled  and  latticed. 
He  still  clasped  the  ball  in  his  amaze- 
ment, and  looked  inquiry  at  the  two  girls 
who  waited  there,  the  maid  in  exaggerated 
confusion,  the  mistress  grave  and  shy. 
The  lady  wore  a petticoat  of  bloom  vel- 
vet. Her  hair  was  a river  of  gold,  for 
in  her  sport  she  had  let  fall  her  net  of 
pearls.  She  held  out  her  kirtle  for  the 
ball  and  curtsied.  Into  the  velvet  lap 
he  flung  it,  and  climbed  down  again. 

II 

The  days  went  by  in  a procession  as 
of  merchant  princes  scattering  largesse. 
April  flung  her  last  store  of  opals  upon 
the  two  gardens,  the  pleasaunce  of  the 
maid,  the  orchard,’  and  upon  the  heaven 
above  them.  May  followed,  less  flut- 
tering and  self  - conscious,  with  freer 
gait  and  treasure  of  stronger  hue,  deep- 
er violets  and  red  hawthorn  like  rubies. 
Then  June,  with  a steady  pace  and  a 
swelling  song,  passed,  hanging  honors, 
chained  orders  of  eglantine  and  wood- 
bine, upon  all  shoulders.  The  morns 
were  glorious,  but  not  sweeter  than 
the  noons  and  evenings.  Old  Brother 
Thomas  had  gone,  and  now  that  the 
youth  had  recovered  from  his  first  encoun- 
ter with  Death,  he  loved  the  garden  more 
and  his  cell  less.  For  in  the  garden,  it 
seemed,  the  promise  of  the  Fuller  Life 
grazed  him  more  closely.  He  tended  the 
roses  and  herbs  more  constantly.  More- 
over, he  sang  more  than  before,  and  when 
he  played  his  little  organ  he  left  the  win- 
dows on  the  side  of  the  garden  towards 
the  Land  Gate  and  the  beautiful  house  of 
gables  open  wide.  How  could  he  know 
that  under  the  wall  there  walked  a lady 
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in  a prray  petticoat  whose  little  bodice 
rose  and  fell  with  thoughts  which  could 
only  be  echoed  by  the  morning  greeting  of 
the  larks  of  the  meadow-lands  of  Sussex? 
How  could  he  guess  that  she  stood  ob- 
stinately at  bay  when  her  father,  the 
Mayor,  Master  Marshe,  scolded  her  for 
the  idle  hours  she  spent  in  contemplation 
when  other  women  were  hawking  or  dan- 
cing, or  receiving  gallantries?  Some 
things  Can ta tor  did,  indeed,  hear,  such 
as  the  noise  of  a banquet  given  by  Master 
Marshe  to  Master  William  Diggys,  of 
Wittersham,  to  whom  the  Mayor  desired 
to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage.  But 
his  eyes  could  not  behold  the  face  of  the 
lady  who  drew  herself  up  proud  and  cold 
when,  at  the  banquet,  the  would-be  bride- 
groom, his  small  eyes  full  of  wine  and 
greed,  his  cruel  mouth  hidden  by  his 
black  scrub  of  beard,  and  his  gorgeous 
doublet  hanging  on  him  like  a churl’s 
smock,  tried  to  kiss  her.  For  a moment 
she  had  stood  so,  as  if  daring  him  to 
brave  the  flame  of  her  eyes,  and  then  she 
had  passed  slowly  out  in  a dead  silence. 

As  she  stepped  out  of  the  house  into  the 
breath  of  the  June  lilies  and  found  her 
way  to  the  grass  walk  beneath  the  wall 
by  the  pale  lamps  of  the  tall  evening- 
Ijrimroses  which  fringed  the  paths,  she 
stopped  her  ears,  so  that  the  low  wine- 
songs  of  the  men  in  the  hall  should  not 
drown  in  her  memory  the  sweeter  music 
that  she  heard  so  often.  When  she  un- 
stopped her  ears  this  music  came  to  her 
over  the  wall.  Hitherto  it  had  soothed 
and  refreshed  her.  Now  it  seemed  to 
bring  her  deeper  sorrow,  to  strengthen  her 
helplessness.  The  tears  rained  down  her 
face  and  her  kirtle;  she  spoke  without 
knowing  it.  Her  cry,  “ Forbear,  for- 
bear, the  song  is  too  sweet.  It  kills!” 
pierced  the  drum  of  music  which  cloaked 
Cantator  the  Singer.  He  listened. 

“ Would  I were  dead,  nevertheless,” 
said  the  delicate  voice  again. 

He  wondered.  Then  he  began  to 
sing  again — a song  which  bade  all  love 
one  another. 

There  is  a kind  of  love  which  begets 
hate,  Cantator,”  cried  the  lady,  bitterly. 

He  crept  to  the  wall.  Take  cour- 
age, sister,”  he  called,  softly;  ‘‘help 
will  come.” 

“ There  is  no  one  to  help,”  she  said. 
Then  her  words  came  out  in  a rapid 


stream.  Cantator  saw  the  scene  in  the 
banqueting  - hall,  he  beheld  the  bride- 
groom-elect, rich  of  garb  and  low  of  birth, 
his  stunted  legs,  his  hoarse,  guttural 
voice,  his  clumsy  seat  on  horseback.  A 
divine  rage  came  upon  the  youth. 

“ What  is  your  name,  sister?”  he  asked. 

“ Amanda.  My  mother  called  me  so. 
But  the  name  is  turned  to  a reproach, 
for  there  is  no  love  in  the  world  nor  any- 
one that  I can  love.” 

“ The  name  is  like  a song,”  he  answer- 
ed. The  note  of  his  own  voice  sent  warm 
thrills  through  him.  “ I go  now  to  pray 
for  you,”  he  added,  “ and  I know — Aman- 
da— that,  so  long  as  you  have  courage,  the 
answer  will  come.” 

“ I have  courage  enough.” 

“ Then  God  will  be  with  you.” 

“ And  with  you — until — ” 

“Until  the  time — ” 

“ Yes — the  time  ?” 

He  did  not  hear  the  inquiring  note  in 
the  words,  for  he  moved  away  in  sudden 
misgiving.  Yet  the  very  grass  of  the  or- 
chard enmeshed  his  feet  and  held  him. 
He  stepped  backward. 

“ And — Amanda — ” 

The  “ yes  ” was  so  low  that,  to  make 
sure  it  was  not  the  brushing  of  one  lily 
against  another,  he  spoke  again: 

“ Amanda — !” 

“ Yes—” 

“ I think  it  were  well  — Amanda — 
if—” 

“ If — Cantator  ?” 

“ If — Amanda!”  His  lips  hung  on  the 
name. 

“ Yes,  yes— ?” 

“ Nay,  nay,  it  is  nothing — Amanda.” 

He  turned  then  and  strode  resolute- 
ly away. 

Many  watches  did  he  keep  that  night 
as  he  lay’  on  his  stone  shelf,  while  his 
brain  was  like  a playhouse  lit  with  the 
torches  of  love  and  sorrow,  under  the 
glare  of  which  danced  a strange  tumult 
of  persons  out  of  the  world  at  which  he 
had  glanced.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day  he  stood  at  the  little  grated  win- 
dow of  the  dispensary  gazing  blankly  in 
front  of  him.  The  lay  Brother,  a new  in- 
stitution, since  age  overwhelmed  Can- 
tator’s  decrepit  comrades,  had  left  the 
door  into  the  High  Street  open.  Thus 
the  youth  chanced  upon  a gap  of  color 
and  dazzling  movement.  The  Mayor  of 
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Rye  had  called  a Guestliiig  or  Brother- 
hood that  day,  and  the  great  personages 
he  had  summoned  rode  in  state  after 
their  council.  In  slow  stately  file  they 
rode,  and  the  people  walked  with  them 
in  groups,  children  scattering  flowers,  cit- 
izens and  fishermen  with  their  wives  in 
their  festival  clothes,  tanners  and  smiths, 
innholders  and  herring-curers,  mariners 
and  cordwainers,  and  here  and  there  a 
tender  girl  clinging  to  the  arm  of  a 
bronzed  boy. 

Cantator  closed  the  door  and  put  the 
shutter  over  the  window  before  he  turned 
into  the  garden.  The  babel  and  noise 
seemed  sacrilegious.  He  put  away  his 
sculpturing-tools:  he  went  to  his  organ, 
and  he  set  himself  to  construct  a most 
complex  song.  But  the  diamond-shaped 
notes  in  his  book  fell  together  in  con- 
fused heaps.  He  closed  his  eyes,  bewil- 
dered, and  touched  the  keys  at  random. 
Yet,  for  all  he  could  do,  there  hammered 
in  his  head  two  lines  from  a song  of 
Normandy  which  he  must  have  heard  with 
the  lute  in  his  babyhood.  It  floated  up 
to  his  lips;  it  escaped  them;  and  as  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands  for  shame 
tlie  refrain  knocked  imperiously  at  his 
brain  and  struggled  in  his  throat: 

Belle  amie,  ne  doiite  point 
Ton  aniant  est  ta  douleur. 

He  went  to  his  cell,  took  pen  and  brush 
and  wrote  in  a leather  - bound  vellum 
scrip,  making  scrolls  and  floreals  and 
flnials  that  were  like  red  tendrils  and 
fruit  and  flowers.  But  his  heart  was 
a furnace. 

Ill 

All  day  he  moved  in  an  ecstasy,  with 
such  a light  on  his  face  that  his  fellows 
wondered.  The  Trouvere’s  warning  had 
lost  its  sinister  ring;  indeed,  he  did  not 
remember  more  than  the  dear  words  at 
the  beginning  — ‘‘  Belle  Amie ! Belle 
Amie!”  He  whispered  it  once,  but  to 
himself  it  seemed  that  he  shouted  it  with 
brazen  throat.  He  looked  up  stealthily 
from  the  board  at  which  he  ate  his  thin 
soup  at  night.  The  meal  over,  Cantator 
went  out.  It  was  not  a disordered  fancy 
that  led  him  to  detect  the  rustle  of  a 
robe  beyond  the  orchard  wall. 

‘‘  My  sister!”  he  ventured. 

(^antator !”  floated  back  to  him. 

His  heart  was  a battering-ram  under 


his  cassock;  fear  and  joy  in  him  leaped 
forth  to  the  joy  and  grief  in  her  voice. 

How  is  it — sister — Amanda?” 

‘^Very  ill;  the  need  is  sore.” 

“ Tell  me  all  of  it,”  he  commanded. 

In  two  days  I must  wed  Diggys.” 

Heaven  forbids  it.” 

“ How  shall  I know  that  ?”  she  sobbed. 

“ Because  I shall  help  you.” 

“ But  how,  dear  brother  ?” 

“ I will  lead  you  far  away.” 

“You  dare  not;  it  is  death  to  vou.” 

“ I dare  all.” 

“You  cut  your  life  in  two.  You 
shall  not.” 

“ I go  to  live.  You  are  my  life,  and 
there  is  Normandy  for  love  and  life. 
Love  is  rich  there  and  life  is  true.” 

A long-drawn  sob  was  the  answer. 

“ Amanda,  listen !”  he  entreated  in  a 
fire  of  impatience.  He  could  not  hear  her 
answer;  he  pressed  in  his  distress  against 
the  wall.  He  was  sure  that  it  throbbed 
between  them.  He  pressed  closer  and 
closer.  The  mortar  crumbled.  A stone 
was  loose.  Hardly  knowing  what  he  did, 
he  plucked  at  it.  It  fell  out,  dragging 
lesser  ones  with  it.  The  sight  inflamed 
him.  Like  one  half  possessed  he  groped 
and  pulled  and  plucked  amain.  When  he 
put  his  strong  shoulder  against  the  weak 
spot  and  pushed  with,  all  his  might  he 
heard  a long  loose  rattle  of  stones  and 
dust  on  the  other  side,  and  then  a panting, 
sobbing  breath.  He  thrust  once  more  at 
the  tottering  corners  with  superhuman 
force.  One  last  thud  of  stones  on  turf, 
and  through  a space  as  large  as  a man’s 
two  hands  he  saw  Amanda’s  eyes,  blue- 
ringed  and  dewy.  He  put  out  his  hand 
and  gently  pulled  her  by  her  wimple  close 
to  the  gap.  As  he  did  so  he  smiled,  and 
the  moonlight  touched  their  young  heads. 
Joy  came  back  to  her  eyes.  He  put  out 
one  hand  boldly,  drew  her  face  to  him, 
and  held  the  little  chin  so  that  he  should 
not  lose  a fragment  of  her  head  and  neck. 

“ Do  you  trust  me  ?”  he  said,  lowering 
his  face  to  her. 

“ Always,  Cantator.”  Her  lips  were 
parted.  They  flowered  up  to  him.  But 
for  the  moment  he  put  strong  control 
over  himself. 

“ Is  there  a wharf  where  boats  are  ?” 

“ Yes;  by  the  Strand  Gate,  which  leads 
to  the  land,  to  the  Kentish  hills  qnd 
the  Sussex  woods.” 
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N^cither  hills  nor  woods  for  ns,  but 
only  water.  It  leaves  no  footmark.” 

She  put  out  her  free  hand  and  laid  it 
shyly  on  his  breast. 

“ It  is  our  compact,  Amanda,”  he  whis- 
pered ; “ therefore  have  a boat  in  readi- 
ness at  the  Strand  Gate  to-morrow  night 
an  hour  before  moonrise.  There  I will 
come  to  you,  for  Heaven  has  given  you 
to  my  hand  to  love  and  cherish — if  you 
so  will  ?” 

“ In  your  songs  I have  lived,  Cantator; 
in  your  heart  I would  rest  unto  death.” 

“ The  word  is  ‘ Belle  Amie,’  ” he  whis- 
pered. She  repeated  it  after  him.  lie 
kissed  her  hands. 

When  he  had  watched  her  safely  into 
her  house  he  put  the  larger  stones  stealth- 
ily back.  The  gracious  ivy  curtain  fell 
over  the  secret. 

IV 

So  glorious  a day  had  never  been  born 
for  Rye.  The  fishing-barques  put  out  to 
sea  with  masters  and  men;  the  gossips 
foregathered  near  the  Bochary;  in  the 
court-house  the  buzzing  of  flies  begot 
somnolence  and  made  the  dispensation  of 
justice  a tardy  matter.  Under  the  thick 
tufts  of  mulberry-trees  good  folk  sat  in 
their  gardens,  or  slept  for  happy  weari- 
ness, and  pretty  bare  feet  of  boys  and 
girls  dabbled  at  low  tide  in  the  rocky 
pools  below  the  Baddy iug’s  Gate.  The 
very  watch  at  the  postern  there  smiled 
genially  through  the  veil  of  heat  towards 
hostile  France. 

After  sundown  a slight  wind  came,  and 
over  Winchelsea  a cloud  floated  and  gath- 
ered others.  Rain  fell  in  soft  large  drops 
and  then  desisted.  In  a starless  silence 
Cantator  stepped  into  the  world.  Ilis 
liaiids  were  empty;  he  took  nothing  with 
him.  On  his  hand  was  a ring  by  which 
those  in  Normandy  would  know  him  and 
hail  him. 

Like  a long  russet  shadow  he  passed 
down  the  alley  and  along  the  bank  of  the 
C Conduit,  stopping  when  his  head  showed 
above  the  low  embattlemented  wall  that 
fringed  it  on  the  land  side.  Just  before 
he  reached  the  Strand  Gate  he  swung 
himself  over  it,  dropped  on  to  the  slope 
of  muddy  shingle,  and  crept  quickly  to 
the  spot  where  the  sea-wall  which  girded 
(he  l)ase  of  the  rock  sprang  sheer  from 
(lie  water.  Under  this,  it  might  be  for 
some  three  hundred  feet,  were,  at  inter- 


vals, semieircular  openings  or  cavelets  of 
a size  in  which  a boat  might  lie.  He  look- 
ed down  as  he  crept,  and  saw  by  his  tiny 
Ian  thorn  the  glimmer  of  a woman’s  hand 
on  a prow  that  was  scarcely  visible  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  one  of  the  little  arches. 

Belle  Amie!” 

“ Bel  Ami !” 

Noiselessly  the  prow  emerged,  and  Can- 
tator dropped  into  the  skiff.  The  man 
who  sat  at  the  oars  gave  a vigorous 
push  with  both  his  hands  to  the  arched 
stone  roof  above  them,  and  in  answer 
to  Amanda’s  question  Cantator  pointed 
across  the  bay  to  Winchelsea.  The  rower 
took  swift  long  strokes;  they  shot  for- 
ward, a black  trail  on  inky  waters,  into  the 
murk  of  the  night.  White  wave-crests 
which  they  could  not  see  curled  voracious- 
ly about  them;  the  manes  of  sea-horses, 
racing  madly  by,  flicked  their  cheeks ; 
the  w'et  wind  and  salt  stiffened  the  ap- 
parel of  the  fugitives.  She  saw  that  he 
wore  beneath  his  cloak  a gaberdine  of 
brave  stuff  like  that  of  a French  knight. 

They  made  but  little  way,  though  ere- 
long Cantator  took  an  oar  and  pulled  be- 
hind the  silent  boatman. 

It  was  fully  an  hour  before  the  moon 
flickered  through  the  driving  clouds,  fit- 
fully and  fearfully  lighting  up  the  Udy- 
mere  bay  and  the  woodlands  of  Brede. 
And  still  they  toiled  and  drifted  farther 
from  land. 

“ A current  drawls  us  to  sea,”  cried 
the  lady. 

Cantator  looked  behind  him  and  saw 
Rye  aglare  in  the  lightning.  He  looked 
before  him  and  knew  the  dread  in  Aman- 
da’s eyes.  The  rower  pointed  to  the 
menacing  seas  and  shook  his  head. 

‘‘We  cannot  round  the  Fairlye  point 
to-night,”  Cantator  whispered  to  the  lady. 
“ Is  there  a safe  landing  till  the  storm  is 
past  ?”  he  asked. 

The  man  nodded  and  pointed  to  a 
creek.  There,  by  straining  against  wind 
and  tide,  they  arrived,  and  Cantator 
signed  to  the  row^er  to  return  to  R,ye  on 
foot  and  leave  the  boat  beached. 

Like  sea-birds  the  two  crouched,  boy 
and  girl,  under  the  lee  of  the  down  where 
the  rock  overhung  them.  The  floor  of 
their  chamber  was  dry  sand,  still  warm, 
wlien  you  burrowed  into  it,  from  the  heat 
of  the  midsummer  noon. 

Soon  he  spread  his  cloak  on  the  sand. 
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She  slept  there  in  rich  forgetfulness, 
in  childlike  trust.  But  he  looked  at  her 
and  wondered  and  loved,  and  wondered 
and  looked  again,  sleepless  and  full  of 
thanksgiving  as  the  storm  died  and  the 
tide  ebbed  out  and  the  rain-spout  trav- 
elled on,  leaving  only  a thin  fringe  of 
light  rain. 

V 

Cantator  left  his  lady  lying  on  the 
cloak  and  went  to  the  mouth  of  their 
cliif  bovver.  He  looked  stealthily  about 
him,  and  went  to  the  spot  where  the  skiff 
was  beached.  No  boat  was  there.  The 
storm  had  wrenched  at  it,  the  hungry  sea 
had  dragged  it  foot  by  foot  into  its  lap. 
Across  the  marsh  he  saw  the  slumbering 
roof  of  the  oratory  of  the  Black  Friars 
at  Winchelsea.  He  knew  no  shelter  would 
be  there  for  Amanda  and  himself.  She 
could  not  walk  to  Hastings;  she  could 
not  live  without  food  till  they  reached 
the  port,  nor  could  she  harbor  so  near 
home  without  disguise.  The  rain  fell 
softly.  But  for  sore  perplexity  it  would 
have  been  music  to  him,  this  gentle  silver 
sigh  of  light  drops  upon  the  marsh-grass. 
But  now — ! 

A long  muffled  note  came  with  it.  It 
was  surely  no  hunting  morning  this,  and 
at  such  a season?  Again  it  came,  longer, 
more  hollow,  more  distinct.  He  listened 
impatiently.  The  plover  startled,  wheel- 
ed overhead,  the  faint  lapping  noise  of  a 
chax)el  bell  insisted,  a shrill  cock  could 
be  just  distinguished.  Again  he  heard 
the  hollow  boom.  No  horn  rang  a note  so 
sinister,  so  monotonous.  Inspiration  came 
as  the  sounds  grew.  In  the  gray  light 
he  saw  nothing,  for  Rye  lay  cold  and  dim 
— but  he  understood,  and  became  in  that 
moment  a man  of  ice.  To  the  rear  of  him 
he  could  see  deep,  long  flowering  rushes 
and  underwood.  There  was  water,  deep 
it  might  be.  He  lifted  the  lady  in  his 
arms  and  strode  for  the  spot.  He  found 
a tiny  island  of  reeds  in  the  centre. 
Wading  to  his  neck  and  then  swimming, 
he  reached  it  while  she  clung  to  him. 

‘‘Where  is  it  we  go?’’  she  asked,  still 
half  drowned  in  her  sleep. 

“ Only  to  find  a better  resting-place,” 
he  answered,  and  dried  her  feet  in  his 
hands.  The  sun  was  shining  faintly  now. 
The  mists  rolling  seawards  showed  a 
thin  trail  of  men  and  horses  coming 
round  the  bay  from  Rye. 


Then  Cantator  prayed  as  only  men  in 
his  case  pray,  without  words,  without 
hope,  w-ithout  fear.  For  in  extremity 
there  is  neither  hope  nor  fear,  but  only 
blindness.  Through  the  reeds  at  last  ho 
saw  the  thing  that  froze  his  tongue — the 
three  gaunt,  wide-mouthed  hounds,  with 
their  noses  to  the  storm-sodden  earth, 
urged  forward  with  cries  by  the  men  who 
rode,  among  whom  was  a fellow  with  a 
blackish  beard  and  shrivelled  legs  and 
long  flat  feet.  Closer  they  came,  the  dogs 
goaded  by  the  men,  but  running  without 
clue.  They  halted — and  then  Cantator 
thought  that  they  returned  to  Rye,  and 
held  his  breath  with  wild  hope.  But  the 
deep  note  broke  out  afresh,  and  again 
he  heard  the  hoofs  and  cries — and  knew 
that  the  creek  was  reached  by  the  sudden 
clamor  of  the  bloodhounds. 

At  the  margin  of  the  mere  the  dogs 
stopped  howling. 

“ A boat ! a boat !”  cried  one. 

“ The  fools  have  drowned  themselves !” 
raged  a stout  man  on  a white  horse. 

A smile  flitted  over  the  face  of  Diggys. 
“ Whist ! Let  us  see  if  the  love-birds  have 
not  found  a reed  nest,”  he  laughed. 

Long  ere  the  hot  breath  of  the  hounds 
was  upon  his  lady’s  cheek  Cantator  had 
risen.  Straight  and  firmly  he  aimed,  and 
his  stilet  was  crimson  as  the  first  dog 
sank  with  a yelp.  But  the  second  and 
third  were  upon  him,  snapping  and  growl- 
ing. A woman’s  cry  curdled  the  blood 
of  those  who  listened,  Diggys  laughing 
back  in  answer  as  he  plunged  forward  on 
his  horse  into  the  mere.  Those  on  the 
bank  watched  the  encounter  curiously. 

“ Good-morrow  to  you,  brother ! A fair 
summer  rain  this.  I thank  you  for  shield- 
ing  my  bride.” 

Cantator  had  swerved  and  struck  swift- 
ly back.  There  was  a cry  of  hope  from 
the  lady;  for  Diggys,  still  in  the  saddle, 
reeled  and  fell  forward  on  the  pommel, 
while  his  horse  stumbled.  But  the  success 
was  but  a flash  in  the  pan,  for  others 
came  behind. 

As  Cantator,  springing  back  to  guard 
his  lady,  flung  his  right  arm  about  her, 
Diggys  righted  himself,  and,  swerving 
aside,  cut  off  the  arm  at  the  elbow.  Then 
his  adversary  saw  nothing  but  the  little 
black-bearded  face,  heard  nothing  but  the 
thick,  coarse  voice  flinging  insults  at 
Amanda.  His  bleeding  stump  Cantator 
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never  heeded.  At  his  full  height  he  stood 
and  challenged  the  rider,  and  with  his 
left  arm  cut  upon  Diggys’s  face  such  a 
slit  that  he  died  like  a man  for  whom  the 
world  is  a huge  jest.  And  when  his 
enemy  fell  at  his  feet,  Cantator  knew 
that  the  end  of  love  and  revenge  was  ful- 
filled. As  he  sank  at  her  feet  he  felt  his 
lady’s  breath  on  his  lips,  and  smiled  as 
he  swooned. 

A strange  procession  met  the  eyes  of 
curious  Rye  that  day.  Amanda  lay  across 
her  father’s  horse,  with  floating  hair  and 
stained  kirtle,  in  the  midst  of  horsemen 
and  footmen;  and  in  the  rear,  tied  to Dig- 
gys’s  empty  stirrup,  trailed  Cantator,  his 
head  falling  now  this  way,  now  that,  with 
the  deadly  sickness  of  his  wounds,  and 
the  whip-cuts  of  his  captors  across  his 
face  and  back.  Those  who  watched  were 
frozen  to  silence  during  the  passage 
of  the  cortege,  and  afterwards  crept  to 
their  homes. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day 
Amanda  awoke,  moaning,  from  her 
trance.  She  was  in  her  own  chamber. 
Tn  the  distance  there  was  the  tick-tack  of 
trowel  and  pick.  Its  steady,  rhythmical 
note  soothed  her  deliciously.  She  moved 
drowsily  and  pillowed  her  hand  on  her 
cheek.  ^*What  o’clock  is  it?”  she  asked. 

Nay,  do  not  curtain  the  window.  The 
light  gladdens  me.” 

The  serving-woman  turned  away  from 
the  window,  sobbing  fearlessly  as  her  mis- 
tress walked  to  the  casement. 

^^What  is  the  building  there?”  she 
asked.  There  is  John  Rootes,  the  mas- 
ter-mason, and  my  father,  and — ah !” 

Turning,  she  fled  as  she  shrieked  down 
the  stair,  her  long  bedgown  floating  while 
she  sped  wild-eyed  across  the  garden  to 
the  friary  wall.  The  men  there  fell  back 
at  sight  of  her.  Within  a cavity  built 
out  from  the  wall  and  facing  the  win- 
dow of  his  love  stood  Cantator,  chained 


upright.  His  eyes  were  closed;  his  lips 
moved  rapidly. 

Bel  Ami  I”  she  cried.  It  is  I,  Bel 
Ami.  Do  you  not  know  me,  Cantator  ?” 

Into  his  one  last  look  of  love  the  boy 
put  the  passion  and  sacrifice  of  a life- 
time. “ My  arms,”  he  said,  ‘‘  are  maimed 
and  chained ; I cannot  hold  you,  my 
heart;  I cannot  bend  my  head.  But  I 
suffer  for  you,  and  I wait.  Farewell.” 

The  girl  sprang  forward  and  threw  her 
slight  arms  about  his  knees,  and  again 
sprang  up  to  kiss  his  wounds  and  his  bat- 
tered face.  But  strong  hands  held  her 
back  as  the  masons  moved  forward  to 
their  work. 

While  stone  rose  upon  stone  and  shut 
out  the  gaping  onlookers,  Cantator  seem- 
ed to  lose  himself  once  more  in  the  gar- 
den. And  now  he  did  not  walk  alone, 
but  with  a girl  whose  head  was  crowned 
with  roses,  and  she  sang  and  gathered  his 
lilies.  His  voice  burst  forth;  all  the 
songs  of  Provence  and  Normandy  could 
not  contain  his  ecstasy;  then,  in  some 
strange  way,  hymns  mingled  with  them, 
and  he  felt  the  bird-song  of  the  girl  melt 
into  his,  so  that  they  mingled  in  one 
great  chant  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  for  the  splendor  of 
the  morning,  the  graces  of  the  night,  the 
love  of  men  and  women.  Higher  rose 
the  song,  till  it  drowned  the  noise  of  the 
trowel  and  hammer,  and  the  master- 
mason’s  face  grew  ashy  while  he  worked. 
As  a seal  was  set  upon  the  last  stone 
the  girl  fell  to  the  ground  laughing. 

Some  say  she  died  there,  picking  at  the 
wall  with  her  little,  fine  hands,  and  oth- 
ers that  she  lived  on  in  the  house  of  her 
father  by  the  Land  Gate  of  Rye  for  many 
years,  and  that  while  she  walked  alone, 
a spectre  of  a woman  in  torn  clothes,  she 
sang  a French  love-ditty,  to  which  a voice 
answered  her  from  the  lane  by  the  wall, 
always  with  the  same  refrain:  ‘‘Ton 
amant  est  ta  douleur.” 
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Portrait  of  Sarah  Bache 

SARAH,  the  only  daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
inherited  her  father’s  force  of  character  and  sound 
sense.  She  visited  England  with  her  father,  and  at 
once  captivated  Hoppner,  then  entering  upon  his  brilliant 
career  as  a fashionable  portrait-painter,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Iloppner  urged  her  to 
sit  to  him  for  this  portrait,  and  when  it  was  completed, 
presented  it  to  her  as  a mark  of  esteem.  Dr.  Franklin 
allowed  his  daughter  to  accept  the  gift  from  Hoppner, 
but  in  order  to  make  return,  gave  the  painter  a com- 
mission to  paint  the  portrait  of  her  English  husband, 
Richard  Bache. 

The  vigorous  personality  and  fresh  color  of  Mrs.  Bache 
appealed  to  the  painter,  whose  portraits  always  show  a 
strong  sense  of  color,  though  the  treatment  of  the  white 
scarf  and  head-dress,  while  simple  and  broad,  lacks  the 
fluency  to  be  found  in  some  of  his  later  portraits.  White 
is  seen  to  be  the  dominant  note  of  the  portrait,  relieved 
against  a dark  background,  and  this  white  in  its  handling 
is  mellow  and  pleasing. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Bache  has  remained  a family  pos- 
session ever  since  it  was  painted  until  last  year,  when  it 
was  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  for  the  Cath- 
arine Wolf  Collection  from  the  income  of  the  fund  left 
for  the  purpose  of  making  additions  to  this  collection. 

Mr.  Wolf  has  worthily  translated  the  qualities  of  the 
original,  and  while  me  miss  the  color  of  the  painter,  he 
has  shown  us  the  delight  which  the  painter  felt  in  his 
work — which,  after  all,  is  the  very  soul  and  essence  of  arr. 

W.  Stanton  Howard 
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The  Lie 

BY  ANNIE  HAMILTON  DONNELL 


The  Lie  went  up  to  bed  with  him. 
Russy  didn’t  want  it  to,  but  it 
crept  in  through  the  kej'hole, — it 
must  have  been  the  keyhole,  for  the  door 
was  shut  the  minute  Metta’s  skirt  had 
whisked  through.  But  one  thing  Russy 
had  to  be  thankful  for, — Metta  didn’t 
know  it  was  there  in  the  room.  As  far 
as  that  went,  it  was  a kind-hearted  Lie. 
But  after  Metta  went  away, — after  she 
had  put  out  the  light  and  said  Pleasant 
dreams,  Master  Russy,  an’  be  sure  an’ 
don’t  roll  out,” — after  that! 

Russy  snuggled  deep  down  in  the  pil- 
lows and  said  he  would  go  right  to  sleep; 
oh,  right  straight ! He  always  had  before. 
It  made  you  forget  the  light  was  out,  and 
there  were  queer,  creaky  night-noises  all 
round  your  bed, — under  it  some  of  ’em; 
over  by  the  bureau  some  of  ’em ; and  some 
of  ’em  coming  creepy,  cree-py  up  the 
stairs.  You  dug  your  head  deep  down  in 
the  pillows,  and  the  next  thing  you  knew 
you  were  asleep, — no,  awake,  and  the 
noises  were  beautiful  day-ones  that  you 
liked.  You  heard  roosters  crowing,  and 
Mr.  Vandervoort’s  cows  calling  for  break- 
fast, and,  likely  as  not,  some  mother- 
robins  singing  duets  with  their  husbands. 
Oh  yes,  it  was  a good  deal  the  best  way 
to  do,  to  go  right  straight  to  sleep  when 
Metta  put  the  light  out. 

But  to-night  it  was  different,  for  the 
Lie  was  there.  You  couldn’t  go  to  sleep 
with  a Lie  in  the  room.  It  was  worse 
than  creepy  creaky  noises, — mercy,  yes! 
You’d  swap  it  for  those  quick  enough 
and  not  ask  a single  bit  of  boot.”  You 
almost  wanted  to  hear  the  noises. 

It  came  across  the  room.  There  was  no 
sound,  but  Russy  knew  it  was  coming 
well  enough.  He  knew  when  it  got  up 
close  to  the  side  of  the  bed.  Then  it 
stopped  and  began  to  speak.  It  wasn’t 
“ out  loud  ” and  it  wasn’t  a whisper,  but 
Russy  heard  it. 

“Move  over;  I’m  coming  into  bed  with 
you,”  the  Lie  said.  hope  you  don’t 


think  I’m  going  to  sit  up  all  night.  Be- 
sides, I’m  always  scared  in  the  dark, — it 
runs  in  my  family.  The  Lies  are  always 
afraid.  They’re  not  good  sleepers,  either, 
so  let’s  talk.  You  begin — or  shall  I?” 

“You,”  moaned  Russy. 

“Well,  I say,  this  is  great,  isn’t  it  I I 
like  this  house.  I stayed  at  Barney 
Toole’s  last  night  and  it  doesn’t  begin 
with  this.  Barney’s  folks  are  poor,  and 
there  aren’t  any  curtains  or  carpets  or 
anything, — nor  pillows  on  the  bed.  I 
never  slept  a wink  at  Barney’s.  I’m  hop- 
ing I shall  drop  off  here,  after  a while. 
It’s  a new  place,  and  I’m  more  likely  to 
in  new  places.  You  never  slept  with 
one  o’  my  family  before,  did  you  ?” 

“ No,”  Russy  groaned.  “ Oh  no,  I 
never  before!” 

“ That’s  what  I thought.  I should  have 
been  likely  to  hear  of  it  if  you  had.  I 
was  a little  surprised, — ^I  say,  what  made 
you  have  anything  to  do  with  me.  I 
was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life! 
They’d  always  said:  ^Well,  you’ll  never 
get  acquainted  with  that  Russy  Rand, 
lie’s  another  kind.’  Then  you  went  and 
shook  hands  with  me!” 

“ I had  to.”  Russy  sat  up  in  bed  and 
stiffened  himself  for  self-defence.  “ I 
had  to!  When  Jeffy  Vandervoort  said 
that  about  Her, — well,  I guess  you’d 
have  had  to  if  they  said  things  about 
your  mother — ” 

“ I never  had  one.  The  Lies  have  a 
Father,  that’s  all.  Go  ahead.” 

“ There  isn’t  anything  else, — I just 
had  to.” 

“ Tell  what  you  said  and  what  he  said. 
Go  ahead.” 

“You  know  all  about — ” 

“Go  ahead!” 

Russy  rocked  himself  back  and  forth 
in  his  agony.  It  was  dreadful  to  have  to 
say  it  all  over  again. 

“Well,  then,”  dog^dly,  “Jeffy  said 
my  mother  never  did,  but  his  did — 
oh,  always!” 
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“ Did  what — oh,  always 

Russy  clinched  his  little  round  finj^ers 
till  the  bones  cracked  under  the  soft  flesh. 

Kissed  him  good-night — went  up  to 
his  room  a-purpose  to,  an’ — an’ — tucked 
him  in.  Oh,  always,  he  said.  He  said 
mine  never  did.  An’  I said — ” 

You  said — go  ahead !” 

I said  she  did,  too, — oh — always,” 
breathed  Russy  in  the  awful  dark.  “ I 
had  to.  When  it’s  your  mother,  you 
have  to — ” 

I never  had  one,  I told  you ! How 
do  I know?  Go  on.” 

He  was  driven  on  relentlessly.  He  had 
it  all  to  go  through  with,  and  he  whis- 
pered the  rest  hurriedly  to  get  it  done. 

“ I said  she  tucked  me  in, — came  up 
a-purpose  to, — an’  always  kissed  me  twice 
(his  only  does  once),  an’  always — called 
me — Dear.”  Russy  fell  back  in  a heap 
on  the  pillows  and  sobbed  into  them. 

“ My  badness !” — anybody  but  a Lie 
would  have  said  my  goodness,” — but 
you  did  do  it  up  brown  that  time,  didn’t 
you!  But  I don’t  suppose  he  believed  a 
word  of  it — ^you  didn’t  make  him  believe 
you,  did  you?” 

He  had  to !”  cried  out  Russy,  fierce- 
ly. “He  said  I’d  never  lied  to  him  in 
my  life — ” 

“Before; — yes,  I know.” 

Russy  slipped  out  of  bed  and  padded 
over  the  thick  carpet  toward  the  place 
where  the  window-seat  was  in  the  day- 
time. But  it  wasn’t  there.  He  put  out 
his  hands  and  hunted  desperately  for  it. 
Yes,  there, — no,  that  was  sharp  and  hard 
and  hurt  you.  That  must  be  the  edge  of 
the  bureau.  He  tried  again,  for  he  must 
find  it, — he  must!  He  would  not  stay  in 
bed  with  that  Lie  another  minute.  It 
crowded  him, — it  tortured  him  so. 

“ This  is  it,”  thought  Russy,  and  sank 
down  gratefully  on  the  cushions.  Ilis 
bare  feet  scarcely  touched  toe-tips  to  the 
floor.  Here  he  would  stay  all  night.  This 
was  better  than — 

“ I’m  coming, — which  way  are  you  ? 
Can’t  you  speak  up?” 

The  Lie  was  coming  too!  Suddenly  an 
awful  thought  flashed  across  Russy’s  lit- 
tle, weary  brain.  What  if  the  Lie  would 
always  come  too?  WTiat  if  he  could  never 
get  away  from  it?  What  if  it  slept  with 
him,  walked  with  him,  talked  with  him, 
lived  with  him, — oh,  always! 


But  Russy  stiffened  again  with  dogged 
courage.  “ I had  to !”  he  thought.  “ I 
had  to, — I had  to, — I had  to!  When  he 
said  things  about  Her, — when  it’s  your 
mother — you  have  to.” 

A great  time  went  by,  measureless  by 
clock-ticks  and  aching  little  heart-beats. 
It  seemed  to  be  weeks  and  months  to 
Russy.  Then  he  began  to  feel  a slow 
relief  creeping  over  his  misery,  and  he 
said  to  himself  the  Lie  must  have 
“ dropped  off.”  There  was  not  a sound  of 
it  in  the  room.  It  grew  so  still  and 
beautiful  that  Russy  laughed  to  himself 
in  his  relief.  He  wanted  to  leap  to  his 
feet  and  dance  about  the  room,  but  he 
thought  of  the  sharp  corners  and  hard 
edges  of  things  in  time.  Instead,  he 
nestled  among  the  cushions  of  the  win- 
dow-seat and  laughed  on  softly.  Perhaps 
it  was  all  over, — perhaps  it  wasn’t  asleep, 
but  had  gone  away — to  Barney  Toole’s, 
perhaps,  where  they  regularly  “ put  up  ” 
Lies, — and  would  never  come  back ! 
Russy  gasped  for  joy.  Perhaps  when 
you’d  never  shaken  hands  with  a Lie  but 
once  in  your  life,  and  that  time  you  had 
to,  and  you’d  borne  it,  anyway,  for  what 
seemed  like  weeks  and  months, — ^perhaps 
then  they  went  away  and  left  you  in 
peace!  Perhaps  you’d  had  punishment 
enough  then. 

Very  late  Russy’s  mother  came  up 
stairs.  She  was  very  tired,  and  her 
pretty  young  face  in  the  frame  of  soft 
down  about  her  opera  - cloak  looked  a 
little  cross.  Russy’s  father  plodded  be- 
hind more  heavily. 

“ The  boy’s  room,  Ellen  ? — just  this 
once?”  he  pleaded  in  her  ear.  “It  will 
take  but  a minute.” 

“You  are  so  tiresome.  Carter!  Well, 
if  I must — Why,  he  isn’t  in  the  bed !” 

The  light  from  the  hall  streamed  in, 
sliowing  it  tumbled  and  tossed  as  if  two 
had  slept  in  it.  But  no  one  was  in  it 
now.  The  mother’s  little  cry  of  surprise 
sharpened  to  anxiety. 

“ Where  is  he.  Carter?  WTiy  don’t  you 
speak?  He  isn’t  here  in  bed,  I tell  you! 
Russy  isn’t  here!” 

“ He  has  rolled  out, — no.  he  hasn’t 
rolled  out.  I’ll  light  up — there  he  is, 
Ellen ! There’s  the  little  chap  on  the 
window-seat !’’ 

“ And  the  window  is  open !”  she  cried, 
shandy.  ^She  darted  across  to  the  little 
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The  Land  of  Theocritus 

BY  WILLIAM  SHARP 


IF  there  is  no  island  in  the  world  so 
famous  alike  for  historical  and  liter- 
ary associations  and  for  unequalled 
beauty  as  Sicily,  there  is  no  part  of 
Sicily  so  fascinating  as  that  vast  region 
which  lies  under  the  dominion  of  “ la 
Madre  Bianca,’^  the  White  Mother,  as 
the  peasants  call  Etna,  perhaps  un- 
consciously reiterating  Pindar’s  epithet 
for  the  greatest  mountain  of  southern 
Europe,  named  also  by  him  “ The  Pillar 
of  Pleaven” — Nourtsher  of  the  Snow, 

It  is  a fascination  that  appeals  to  the 
poet  and  painter,  to  the  student  and 
archsBologist,  to  the  lover  of  the  beauti- 
ful, and  to  the  ordinary  visitor  who  wan- 
ders to  the  South  chiefly  for  sunshine 
and  the  amusement  of  novel  interest. 

Even  when  one  has  lived  many  weeks 
under  the  shadow  of  this  Queen  of  Moun- 
tains, as  Verga,  the  Sicilian  novelist, 
justly  calls  the  vast  upheaval  whose  base 
circumference  is  more  than  a hundred 
and  fifty  miles;  which  rises  two  miles 
skyward  in  direct  uplift  from  the  lava 
plain;  whose  head  towers  above  the  Io- 
nian and  Tyrrhene  seas  at  an  elevation 
of  nearly  11,000  feet;  whose  final  pre- 
cipitous cone  is  itself  a thousand  feet 
in  height ; whose  extreme  summit — 
terrible  caldron  of  smoke  and  flame — 
has  a circuit  of  three  and  a half  miles; 
and  on  whose  flanks  a score  perilous 
towns,  a hundred  perilous  villages,  grow 
like  stemlcss  lilies  or  multitudinous  li- 
chen— even  in  so  brief  a time  the  visitor 
gifted  in  any  degree  with  imagination 
falls  under  a spell,  the  more  irresistible 
as  its  magic  is  ‘‘  in  the  air,”  is  felt  by 
all,  is  everywhere  a potent  force.  But 
when  one  spends  months  in  Sicily,  when 
one  comes  one  year  and  returns  another 
and  another — above  all,  for  those  who  re- 
side in  southern  Sicily  for  half  the  year — 
“ Madre  Mia  ” becomes  an  actual  person- 
ality, terrible  or  beautiful,  and  silently 
worshipped.  The  Sicilian  peasants  are 
pagans  at  heart  in  their  regard  for 
Mount  Etna.  All  are  sensible  of  its 


surpassing  beauty,  even  those  who  could 
not  put  this  sentiment  into  words, 
or  would  look  upon  such  expression  as 
idly  superfluous,  and  whose  morning  and 
evening  or  hourly  glance  at  the  smoke- 
tufted  summit  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
sailor  at  the  uncertain  way  of  the  wind, 
or  to  that  of  the  farmer  at  the  shape  and 
color  of  the  clouds  beyond  the  top  of  his 
elms.  But  there  are  few  Etneans  who 
have  not  a superstitious  regard  for  the 
terrible  and  beautiful  mountain — as  well 
they  may. 

I do  not  know  if  the  Polyphemus 
legend  still  survives,  though  I have 
heard  that  the  peasants  of  Aci  Reale, 
Mascali,  Piedimonte,  and  other  com- 
munes tell  in  story  and  chant  in  folk- 
song of  the  flaming  one-eyed  demon  who 
guards  the  fires  at  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  whom  weariness  overcomes  every 
ten  years  or  so,  and  the  result  of  whose 
sudden  slumber  is  an  outburst,  at  the 
vast  cone,  of  furious  flame  and  boiling 
floods  of  lava.  Possibly  one  reason  why 
the  name  is  rarely  if  ever  heard  is  be- 
cause of  superstition.  A friend  of  the 
writer  asked  one  of  the  peasants  in  his 
employ  if  he  had  ever  heard  of  Polyphe- 
mus. ‘^No:  it  is  a name  that  has  bad 
luck  (maF  fortune),”  the  man  answered, 
gravely. 

At  Aci  Gastello  — the  picturesque 
castle-guarded  hamlet  by  the  shore,  with 
its  fantastic  sea-set  rocks,  the  scene  of 
the  old  myth  of  the  mountain  boulders 
hurled  by  the  enraged  Cyclops  at  the 
deriding  Ulysses — I asked  an  old  neat- 
herd if  he  had  heard  of  Polyphemus.  He 
shook  his  head;  but  whether  because  the 
name  does  not  survive  in  its  Greek  form, 
or  because  my  foreign  Italian  was  un- 
translatable in  his  Sicilian  dialect,  I 
could  not  say.  When  I pointed  to  the 
rocks,  and  spoke  of  the  “antico  greco 
Ulisso,”  he  understood,  and  unleaning 
from  his  long  staff,  pointed  with  it  to 
the  vast  white  mass  of  Etna  towering 
above  the  near  shelving  terraces  of  lemon 
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and  olive,  and  said,  simply,  “ 11  veeehio 
qiK'sto  ha  fatto^' — The  Old  One  up  tlua-e 
did  that. 

It  is  certain,  however,  whatever  of 
Greek  legend  and  nomenclature  has  per- 
ished, that  many  of  the  pagan  Hellenic 
traditions  have  survived  throughout  in- 
land Sicily — corrupt  and  blent  with  Car- 
thaginian, Latin,  Norman,  Saracenic,  Ibe- 
rian, and  other  strains — and  are  reflected 
ill  the  folk-tales  and  legendary  songs  ami 
ballads  of  the  unlettered  and  therefore 
unforgetting  peasants.  At  Giardini  (the 
ancient  Naxos),  for  example,  the  patron 
saint  is  Santa  Vencre  (Saint  Venus)  : be- 
hind Taormina  rises  the  vast  and  pre- 
cipitous Sicilian  Venusberg,  Monte  Ve- 
nerc:  the  crags  of  Capq  San  Andrea  and 
Isola  Bella  are  called  the  Siren’s  Rocks, 
and  the  caverns  the  “ Gallerie  degli  Greci 
antichi”;  one  on  Isola  San  Nicolo  is 
called  the  Let  to  di  Olisso,”  the  haven 
(Jit.  bed)  of  Ulysses,  while  the  local  name 
for  the  Aci  rocks  is  (when  not  simply 
Pietri  deV  Mar)  Rocchc  del  vecchio 
Capitano” — i.  e.,  Odysseus.  There  are 
two  heights  at  Castrogiovanni  (the  an- 
cient Enna,  or  Henna)  called  The  Sa- 
cred Women,”  whose  names  ages  ago  were 
Demeter  and  Persephone. 

The  fascination  of  the  whole  Etncan 
region  is  threefold.  There  is  the  spell  of 
the  past.  Perhaps  no  other  region  of  the 
same  extent  can  vie  in  this  respect  with 
the  Sicilian  coast  from  Messina  and 
Taormina  to  Syracuse  and  Girgenti, 
from  Porto  Empedocle  to  Palermo,  from 
Cefalu  to  where  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
still  watch  the  tormented  waters  of  the 
once  dreaded  strait.  The  memory  is 
strained  with  the  multitude  of  reminis- 
cence. A crowd  of  famous  heroes  and 
tyrants,  deliverers  and  oppressors,  poets 
and  dramatists  and  historians,  Greeks, 
Asiatics,  Romans,  and  Normans — from 
Ilicro  and  Dionysius  to  King  Roger, 
from  Timolcon  to  Garibaldi,  from  Em- 
pedocles and  Pythagoras  and  Pindar, 
Plato  and  Aeschylus  and  Theocritus — 
compel,  or  rather  tyrannize,  the  imagina- 
tion. Then  there  is  the  magic  of  omni- 
present beauty, — of  beauty  in  ceaseless 
varietj',  but  stranger,  more  picturesqu(\ 
more  barbarian,  more  fantastic,  more 
vividly  Southern,  than  is  to  be  seen  else- 
where. Finally  there  is  the  fascination 
of  Mount  Etna.  This  is  the  magnet  which 


attracts  everything  in  Sicily.  As  one  of 
h(*r  ]H)(‘ts  (Kapisardi)  says,  “the  very 
hanon  boughs  of  Mascali,  the  orange 
braiielu's  of  Aci,  the  roses  and  lilies  on 
the  bn^asts  of  (hitania,  rejoice  when  Etna 
is  serene,  shrink  and  darken  when  the 
great  Mother  frowns.”  In  Sicilian  po- 
etry Etna  plays  as  dominant  a part  as 
in  Japanese  painting  and  poetry  “ the 
peerless  mountain,  Fusiyama.”  Allusion* 
to  it  is  the  natural  culmination  of  any 
emotional  expression  — as  when  in  one 
of  tlie  famous  Sicilian  novelist  Verga’s 
stories  a dying  peasant  is  about  to  con- 
fess to  a score  of  crimes,  but  suddenly, 
with  radiant  face,  points  to  the  white 
and  terrible  splendor  of  Etna,  and  sigh- 
ing, La  Montagna^*  sinks  back  and 
says  no  more.  Let  me  find  room  for  one 
characteristic  poem  by  a Sicilian,  Gio- 
vanni Cesareo — quoting,  however,  only 
the  first  and  last  Italian  stanzas:* 

lo  nacqui  dove  il  ciel  ride  sereno 

Sopra  r isola  bella,  occhio  de’  iiiari ; 

Dove  si  mescon  eandide. 

Scintillando  a inattini  uniidi  e eliiari, 

L’  onde  del  lonio  e V onde  del  Tirreno. 

0 til,  clie  sei  piit  bianca  dell  a spuma, 

Vieui:  la  vela  deir  amor  ei  attende: 

I liti  azzurri  fremono 

Odorando;  dair  erta  il  gregge  pende, 

E r Etna  immane  all’  orizzonto  fuma. 

1 was  born  where  the  radiant  sky  domes 
the  Beautiful  Island,  the  eye  of  Ocean: 
where  all  lovely  lights,  by  misty  morns  or 
clear,  forever  blend  the  Ionian  and  the  Tyr- 
rhene waves. 

In  the  sunflood  the  countrysides  quiver 
with  light,  murmurous  in  the  white  dust  of 
noontide:  silent,  on  the  barren  rocks,  the 
cactus-fronds  sleep,  outlined  against  green 
mountain-ranges. 

In  the  enchanted  bays,  curved  crescents 
of  moving  light,  are  mirrored  the  marble 
walls  of  ancient  towns;  and  along  the  flower- 
starred  slopes  one  may  hear  the  forlorn  sigh- 
ing of  old  shores,  by  forgotten  Moorish  frag- 
ments. in  the  shadow  of  the  orange-trees. 

0 Thou,  who  art  whiter  than  foam  of  the 
sea,  come!  The  veil  of  Love  awaits  us! 
The  azure  shores  quiver,  fragrant:  on  the 
hill-pastures  the  flocks  hang  still  as  flowers: 
from  Etna,  leaning  vast  against  the  sky, 
a breath  of  smoke! 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  the  mod- 

* Occidentali.”  f^Iilan:  18S7.) 
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Thyrsis  and  Daphnis,  and,  again,  in  this 
connection  there  is  a most  interesting  al- 
lusion in  the  fragment  of  the  Berenice 
quoted  by  Atheiiicus: 

And  if  any  man  tliat  hath  his  livelihood 
from  the  salt  sea,  and  whose  nets  serve  him 
for  ploughs,  prays  for  wealth,  and  luck  in 
fishing,  let  him  sacrifice  at  midnight,  to 
this  goddess,  the  sacred  fish  that  they  call 
“ silver  - white, for  that  it  is  brightest  of 
sheen  of  all. — then  let  the  fisher  set  his 
nets,  and  he  shall  draw  tlunn  full  from 
the  sea — 

interesting  because  the  fishermen  on  the 
Ionian  coast  of  Sicily  still  call  a fish 
of  the  mullet  species  “ argcnte-hianco,^’ 

silver-white.^’  One  hot  day  at  the  end 
of  January  the  present  writer  and  two 
friends  rowed  round  the  caverned  cliffs 
of  Capo  San  Andrea,  below  Taormina, 
past  the  Grotto  della  Sirena,  or  Cave  of 
Ulysses,  where  a deep  thunder  revealed 
the  force  of  the  sea  - swell,  which 
in  vast  azure  and  green  depths  surged 
rhythmically  in  and  out;  and  as  we 
rounded  Isola  San  Nicolo  and  came  into 
the  purple  azure  calm  and  moored  to  the 
rocks  close  by  the  singular  antique  sea- 
wall which  connects  San  Nicolo  and  the 
headland  of  San  Andrea  (beneath  which 
the  Ionian  Sea  surges  with  titanic  force 
whenever  the  scirocco  or  the  mezzogiorno 
blows,  or  when  the  ocean-swell  predicts 
a coming  storm — a sea-wall  about  whose 
origin  and  even  whose  certain  purpose 
no  two  authorities  agree),  we  saw  first  a 
solitary  figure,  perched  in  an  apparently 
unscalable  and  inescapable  coign  of 
vantage,”  leaning  with  poised  trident  in- 
tent to  spear  one  of  the  great  palamifi 
(a  kind  of  white  salmon  which  frequents 
the  Ionian  waters,  and  especially  near 
rocky  coasts)  swimming  in  the  marvel- 
lously transparent  depths  just  under- 
neath; and  then,  as  we  came  into  the 
azure  stillness  of  the  little  bay,  behold,  no 
other  than  Theocritus’s  old  fisherman 
himself,  or  his  latter-day  lineal  descend- 
ant at  least! 

Pcyoiid,  an  ancient  fisherman  and  a rock 
are  fasliioned,  a rugged  rock,  whereon  with 
might  and  main  the  old  man  drags  a great 
net  for  his  cast,  as  one  that  labors  stoutly. 
Thou  would st  say  that  he  is  fishing  with 
all  the  might  of  his  limbs,  so  big  the  sinews 
swell  all  about  his  neck,  gray-haired  though 


he  be,  but  his  strength  is  as  the  strength  of 
youth.  Now  divided  but  a little  space  from 
the  sea  - worn  old  man  is  a vineyard  laden 
well  with  fire-red  clusters,  and  on  the  rough 
wall  a little  lad  watches  the  vineyard,  sit- 
ting there. 

The  ancient  fisherman,  the  rugged 
rock,  the  rock  - set  vineyard,  a brown- 
legged lad  sitting  singing  on  the  broken 
wall  a popular  Sicilian  ballad  about  a 
villainous  hero  of  the  Mafia,  one  Musulino 
— and  the  gray-haired  old  man  strug- 
gling might  and  main  ” with  the  in- 
tricacies and  dragging  weight  of  a huge 
net : every  feature  of  the  picture  is  re- 
peated, as  though  Theocritus  had  been  a 
Tauromenian,  and  had  viewed  this  verv 
scene  at  this  very  spot, — the  spot,  it  is 
said,  where  the  Ionian  Greeks  who  were 
the  pioneers  of  the  Hellenic  emigrants 
to  Sicily  first  landed. 

Another  great  though  less  known  poet 
— a Latin,  not  a Greek — may  have  looked 
often  on  a like  scene;  for  Cornelius 
Severus,  the  panegyrist  of  Cicero  and 
author  of  Etna  ” (a  beautiful  Sicilian 
poem  inspired  by  the  Mother  Mountain, 
and  long  attributed  to  Virgil — in  some 
still  extant  editions  of  whose  works,  in- 
deed, it  appears  as  authentically  the  mas- 
ter’s), was  a native  of  Taormina,  and  is, 
indeed,  her  chief  literary  glory,  though, 
strange  to  say,  his  memory  remains  un- 
honored by  any  street  dedication  amid 
the  prolific  classical  nomenclature  which 
aptly  and  inaptly  distinguishes  the  an- 
cient hill-town. 

Taormina  has  cause,  certainly,  to  be 
proud  of  the  imposing  record  of  her  great 
citizens  and  famous  (or  infamous)  rulers 
and  visitors,  from  Pythagoras  and  Pin- 
dar to  Goethe  and  Freeman,  from  Andro- 
machos  to  Humboldt,  from  Timoleon  to 
Garibaldi.  All  the  world  comes  to 
Taormina  ” is  quite  as  true — to  the  pa- 
triotic Taorminesi  — as  that  all  roads 
lead  to  Rome.  Alas,  the  ancient  Tauro- 
menion  is  fallen  into  decay.  The  once 
proud  city,  raised  on  an  older  Sikelian 
town  by  migrant  lonians  from  the  de- 
spoiled city  of  Naxos  far  below,  is  now, 
both  in  extent  and  beauty,  but  the  broken 
image  of  its  past.  From  the  lava-strewn 
])romontory  (if  Capo  Schiso,  the  site  of 
Naxos, — the  .^liore,  now  lined  with  wild 
mulberry-trees,  where  was  once  the  long 
approach  to  the  beautiful  Temple  of 
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AFEIEND  of  the  Unreal  Editor 
came  into  this  department,  the 
other  day,  after  a frost  from  the 
Real  Editor  in  the  Study,  which  had 
nipped  a tender  manuscript  in  its  bloom, 
and  was  received  by  the  Unreal  Editor 
with  the  easy  hospitality  he  is  able  to 
show  the  rejected  from  a function  in- 
volving neither  power  nor  responsibility. 
This  has  won  him  the  reputation  of  a 
kindly  nature,  all  over  the  country,  so  that 
the  Disappointed  appeal  to  him  every- 
where, and  try  to  have  him  get  their 
things  into  the  magazine  under  the  Real 
Editor’s  guard.  He  always  fails,  but  that 
does  not  discourage  the  Disappointed. 
They  come  back  with  fresh  offerings,  and 
they  apparently  incite  others  to  join  them 
in  showering  the  Unreal  Editor  with  MSS. 
of  every  kind  and  degree,  in  verse,  prose, 
and  that  middle  species  which  is  begin- 
ning to  get  itself  called  rhythm.  This  is 
the  moment  when  his  punishment  begins, 
for  he  is  obliged  either  to  write  person- 
ally to  the  Disappointed  and  the  would- 
be  - Disappointed,  or  silently  turn  their 
things  in  to  the  Study,  where  the  Real 
Editor  deals  with  them  by  printed  circu- 
lar. The  heart  of  the  hospitable  illusion 
aches  in  doing  this,  but,  except  in  the 
rarest  cases,  he  does  it,  for  life  is  short, 
and  the  art  of  the  contributor  is  long. 

‘‘Ah !”  the  Unreal  Editor  breathed 
sadly  at  the  sight  of  the  wilted  offering 
in  the  hands  of  his  friend.  “ What  is  it 
he  won’t  take  nowf” 

“ Wait  till  J get  my  second  wind,” 
the  victim  of  unrequited  literature  an- 
swered, dropping  into  the  Easy  Chair, 
from  which  the  illusion  had  risen ; and  he 
sighed  pensively,  “ I felt  so  sure  I had 
got  him,  this  time.”  He  closed  his  eyes, 
and  leaned  his  head  back  against  the  un- 
comfortably carven  top  of  the  Easy  Chair. 
It  was  perhaps  his  failure  to  find  rest  in 
it  that  restored  him  to  animation.  “ It 
is  a little  thing,”  he  murmured,  “ on 
the  decline  of  the  vaudeville.” 

I 

“The  decline  of  the  vaudeville?”  the 
Unreal  Editor  repeated,  wrinkling  his 
forehead  in  grave  misgiving.  Then,  for 
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want  of  something  better,  he  asked,  “ Do 
you  think  that  is  a very  dignified,  sub- 
ject for  the  magazine?” 

“ Why,  bless  my  soul !”  the  rejected  one 
cried,  starting  somewhat  violently  for- 
ward, “ what  is  your  magazine  itself  but 
vaudeville,  with  your  contributors  all 
doing  their  stunts  of  fiction,  or  poetry, 
or  travel,  or  sketches  of  life,  or  articles 
of  popular  science  and  sociological  inter- 
est, and  I don’t  know  what  all!  What  are 
your  illustrations  but  the  moving  pic- 
tures of  the  kalatechnoscope ! Why,”  he 
said,  with  inspiration,  “ what  are  you, 
and  your  associate  there  in  the  Study — ” 

“ My  chief,  if  you  please,”  the  Unreal 
Editor  loyally  corrected  him. 

He  did  not  mind.  “ What  are  you,  I 
should  like  to  know,  but  a si>ecies  of 
Chasers  that  come  at  the  end  of  the 
show,  and  help  clear  the  ground  for  the 
next  month’s  performance  by  tiring  out 
the  lingering  readers  ?” 

“You  don’t  think,”  the  editor  sug- 
gested, “ you’re  being  rather  unpleasant?” 

His  friend  laughed  harshly,  and  the 
editor  was  glad  to  see  him  restored  to  so 
much  cheerfulness,  at  any  rate.  “ I think 
the  notion  is  a pretty  good  fit,  though 
if  you  don’t  like  to  wear  it  I don’t  insist. 
Why  should  you  object  to  being  likened 
to  those  poor  fellows  who  come  last  on 
the  programme  at  the  vaudeville?  Very 
often  they  are  as  good  as  the  others,  and 
sometimes,  when  I have  determined  to  get 
my  five  hours’  enjoyment  to  the  last  mo- 
ment before  six  o’clock,  I have  had  my 
reward  in  something  unexpectedly  de- 
lightful in  the  work  of  the  Chasers.  I 
have  got  into  close  human  relations  with 
them,  I and  the  half-dozen  brave  spirits 
who  have  stuck  it  out  with  me,  while  the 
ushers  went  impatiently  about,  clacking 
the  seats  back,  and  picking  up  the  pro- 
grammes and  lost  articles  under  them.  I 
have  had  the  same  sense  of  kindly  com- 
radery  with  you  and  your  neighbor,  and 
now  and  then  my  patience  has  been  re- 
warded by  you,  just. as  it  has  been  by  the 
Chasers  at  the  vaudeville,  and  I’ve  said 
so  to  people.  I’ve  said,  ‘ You’re  wrong  to 
put  down  the  magazine  the  way  most  of 
you  do  before  you  get  to  those  depart- 
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ments  at  the  end.  Sometimes  there  are 
quite  good  things  in  them.’  ” 

Really,”  said  the  editor,  “ you  seem 
to  have  had  these  remarks  left  over  from 
your  visit  to  the  Study.  I advise  you  to 
go  back  and  repeat  them.  They  may 
cause  the  editor  to  revise  his  opinion  of 
your  contribution.” 

It’s  no  use  my  going  back.  I read 
finality  in  your  neighbor’s  eye  before  I left 
him,  and  I feel  that  no  compliment,  the 
most  fulsome,  would  move  him.  Don’t 
turn  me  out!  I take  it  all  back,  about 
your  being  a Chaser.  You  are  the  first 
act  on  the  bill  for  me.  I read  the  maga- 
zine like  a Chinese  book  from  the  back. 
I always  begin  with  the  Easy  Chair.” 

Ah,  now  you  are  talking,”  the  editor 
said,  and  he  thought  it  no  more  than 
human  to  ask,  What  is  it  you  have  been 
saying  about  the  vaudeville,  anyway?” 

The  rejected  one  instantly  unfolded! 
liis  manuscript.  I will  just  read — ” 

No,  no!”  the  editor  interposed.  “ Tell 
me  about  it — give  me  the  general  drift. 
I never  can  follow  anj^hing  read  to  me.” 

The  other  looked  incredulous,  but  he 
was  not  master  of  the  situation,  and  he 
resigned  himself  to  the  secondary  plea- 
sure of  sketching  the  paper  he  would  so 
much  rather  have  read. 

Why,  you  know  what  an  inveterate 
vaudeville-goer  I have  always  been  ?” 

The  editor  nodded.  “ I know'  how  you 
are  always  trying  to  get  me  to  neglect 
the  masterpieces  of  our  undying  modem 
dramatists,  on  the  legitimate  stage,  and 
go  with  you  to  see  the  ridiculous  stunts 
you  delight  in.” 

Well,  it  comes  to  the  same  thing.  I 
am  an  inveterate  vaudeville-goer,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I find  better  acting 
in  the  vaudeville,  and  better  drama,  on 
the  whole,  than  you  ever  get,  or  you 
generally  get,  on  your  legitimate  stage. 
I don't  know  why  it  is  so  very  legitimate. 
I have  no  doubt  but  the  vaudeville,  or 
continuous  variety  performance,  is  the 
older,  the  more  authentic  form  of  his- 
trionic art.  Before  the  Greek  dramatists, 
or  the  longer  - winded  Sanskrit  play- 
wrights, or  the  exquisitely  conventional- 
ized Chinese  and  Japanese  and  Javanese 
were  heard  of,  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  companies  of  vaudeville  artists  go- 
ing about  the  countr^^  and  doing  the  turns 
that  they  had  invented  themselves,  and 


getting  and  gi'  ing  the  joy  that  comes  of 
voluntary  and  original  work,  just  as  they 
are  now.  And  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  Greek  tragedy  or  the  Roman  comedy, 
there  were  of  course  variety  shows  all 
over  Athens  and  Rome  where  you  could 
have  got  twice  the  amusement  for  half 
the  money  that  you  would  at  the  regular 
theatres.  While  the  openly  wretched  and 
secretly  rebellious  actors  whom  Euripides 
and  Terence  had  cast  for  their  parts  were 
going  through  roles  they  would  never 
have  chosen  themselves,  the  wilding  heirs 
of  art  at  the  vaudeville  were  giving 
things  of  their  own  imagination,  which 
they  had  worked  up  from  some  vague 
inspiration  into  a sketch  of  artistic  eflPect. 
No  manager  had  foisted  upon  them  his 
ideals  of  ‘ what  the  people  wanted,’  none 
had  shaped  their  performance  according 
to  his  own  notion  of  histrionics.  They 
had  each  come  to  him  with  his  or  her 
little  specialty,  that  would  play  fifteen 
or  thirty  minutes,  and  had,  after  trying 
it  before  him,  had  it  rejected  or  accepted 
in  its  entirety.  Then,  author  and  actor 
in  one,  they  had  each  made  his  or  her 
appeal  to  the  public.” 

There  were  no  hers  on  the  stage  in 
those  days,”  the  editor  interposed. 

“No  matter,”  the  rejected  contributor 
retorted.  “ There  are  now,  and  that  is 
the  important  matter.  I am  coming  to 
the  very  instant  of  actuality,  to  the  show 
wLich  I saw  yesterday,  and  which  I 
should  have  brought  my  paper  down  to 
mention  if  it  had  been  accepted.”  He 
drew  a long  breath,  and  said  with  a 
dreamy  air  of  retrospect,  “ It  is  all  of  a 
charming  unity,  a tradition  unbroken 
from  the  dawn  of  civilization.  When  I 
go  to  a variety  show,  and  drop  my  ticket 
into  the  chopping-box  at  the  door,  and 
fastidiously  choose  my  unreserved  seat  in 
the  best  place  I can  get,  away  from  in- 
terposing posts  and  persons,  and  settle 
down  to  a long  afternoon’s  delight,  I 
like  to  fancy  myself  a far-fetched  phan- 
tom of  the  past,  who  used  to  do  the 
same  thing  at  Thebes  or  Nineveh  as 
many  thousand  years  ago  as  you  please. 
I like  to  think  that  I too  am  an  un- 
broken tradition,  and  my  pleasure  will 
be  such  as  shai)ed  smiles  immemorially 
gone  to  dust.” 

The  editor  made  his  reflection  that  this 
passage  was  probably  out  of  the  rejected 
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contribution,  but  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing, and  his  visitor  went  on. 

And  what  a lot  of  pleasure  I did  get, 
yesterday,  for  my  fifty  cents ! There  were 
twelve  stunts  on  the  bill,  not  counting  the 
kalatechnoscope,  and  I got  in  before  the 
first  was  over,  so  that  I had  the  immediate 
advantage  of  seeing  a gifted  fellow-crea- 
ture lightly  swinging  himself  between  two 
chairs  which  had  their  outer  legs  bal- 
anced on  the  tops  of  caraflFes  full  of  water, 
and  making  no  more  of  the  feat  than  if 
it  were  a walk  in  the  Park,  or  down 
Fifth  Avenue.  How  I respected  that 
man!  What  study  had  gone  to  the  per- 
fection of  that  act,  and  the  others  that  he 
equally  made  nothing  of ! He  was  simply 
billed  as  ‘ Equilibrist,’  when  his  name 
ought  to  have  been  blazoned  in  letters  a 
foot  high  if  they  were  in  any  wise  to 
match  his  merit.  He  was  followed  by 
‘ Twin  Sisters,’  who,  as  ‘ Refined  Singers 
and  Dancers,’  appeared  in  sweeping  con- 
fections of  white  silk,  with  deeply  droop- 
ing, widely  spreading  white  hats,  and 
long-fringed  white  parasols  heaped  with 
artificial  roses,  and  sang  a little  tropical 
romance,  whose  burden  was 

Under  the  bdm boo  tree, 

brought  in  at  unexpected  intervals.  They 
also  danced  this  romance,  with  lan- 
guid undulations,  and  before  you  could 
tell  how  or  why,  they  had  disappeared 
and  reappeared  in  short  green  skirts,  and 
then  shorter  white  skirts,  with  steps  and 
stops  appropriate  to  their  costumes,  but 
always,  I am  bound  to  say,  of  the  refine- 
ment promised.  I can’t  tell  you  in 
what  their  refinement  consisted,  but  I 
am  sure  it  was  there,  just  as  I am  sure 
of  the  humor  of  the  two  brothers  who 
next  appeared  as  ‘ Singing  and  Dancing 
Comedians  ’ of  the  coon  type.  I know 
that  they  sang  and  they  danced,  and 
worked  sable  pleasantries  upon  each 
other  with  the  help  of  the  pianist,  who 
often  helps  out  the  dialogue  of  the  stage 
in  vaudeville.  They  were  not  so  good  as 
the  next  people,  a jealous  husband  and  a 
pretty  wife,  who  seized  every  occasion  in 
the  slight  draijna  of  * The  Singing  Les- 
son,’ and  turned  it  to  account  in  giving 
their  favorite  airs.  I like  to  have  a hus- 
band disguise  himself  as  a German  maes- 
tro, and  musically  make  out  why  his 
wife  is  so  zealous  in  studying  with  him, 


and  I do  not  mind  in  the  least  having 
the  sketch  close  without  reason:  it  leaves 
something  to  my  imagination.  Two  of 
‘ America’s  Txjading  Ban  joists  ’ charmed 
me  next,  for  after  all  there  is  nothing 
like  the  banjo.  If  one  does  not  one’s  self 
rejoice  in  its  plunking,  there  are  others 
who  do,  and  that  is  enough  for  my  al- 
truistic spirit.  Besides,  it  is  America’s 
leading  instrument,  and  those  who  excel 
upon  it  appeal  to  the  patriotism  which  is 
never  really  dormant  in  us.  Its  close 
association  with  color  in  our  civilization 
seemed  to  render  it  the  fitting  prelude  of 
the  next  act,  which  consisted  of  ^ Mono- 
logue and  Songs  ’ by  a divine  creature  in 
lampblack,  a shirt-waist  worn  outside  his 
trousers,  and  an  exaggerated  develop- 
ment of  stomach.  What  did  he  say,  what 
did  he  sing?  I don’t  know;  I only  know 
that  it  rested  the  soul  and  brain,  that  it 
soothed  the  conscience,  and  appeased  the 
hungerings  of  ambition.  Just  to  sit  there 
and  listen  to  that  unalloyed  nonsense 
was  better  than  to  ^ sport  with  Amaryllis 
in  the  shade,  or  with  the  tangles  of 
Nesera’s  hair,’  or  to  be  the  object  of  a vo- 
tive dinner,  or  to  be  forgiven  one’s  sins; 
there  is  no  such  complete  purgation  of 
care  as  one  gets  from  the  real  Afro-Amer- 
ican when  he  is  unreal,  and  lures  one 
completely  away  from  life,  while  profess- 
ing to  give  his  impresstens  of  it.  You, 
with  your  brute  preferences  for  literality, 
will  not  understand  this,  and  I suppose 
you  would  say  I ought  to  have  got  a 
purer  and  higher  joy  out  of  the  little 
passage  of  drama,  which  followed,  and 
I don’t  know  but  I did.  It  was 
nothing  but  the  notion  of  a hapless, 
half-grown  girl,  who  has  run  away  from 
the  poorhouse  for  a half-holiday,  and 
brings  up  in  the  dooryard  of  an  old 
farmer  of  the  codger  type,  who  knew  her 
father  and  mother.  She  at  once  sings, 
one  doesn’t  know  why,  ‘ Oh,  dear,  what 
can  the  matter  be,’  and  she  takes  out  of 
her  poor  little  carpet-bag  a rag-doll,  and 
puts  it  to  sleep,  with  ‘ By  low,  baby,’ 
and  the  old  codger  puts  the  other  dolls 
to  sleep,  nodding  his  head,  and  kicking 
his  foot  out  in  time,  and  he  ends  by  offer- 
ing that  poor  thing  a home  with  him. 
If  he  had  not  done  it,  I do  not  know 
how  I could  have  borne  it,  for  my  heart 
was  in  my  throat  with  pity,  and  the  tears 
were  in  my  eyes.  Good  heavens!  Wliat 
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simple  instruments  we  men  are!  The 
falsest  note  in  all  Hamlet  is  in  those 
words  of  his  to  Guildenstem:  ‘You 
would  play  upon  me;  you  would  seem 
to  know  my  stops;  you  would  pluck 
out  the  heart  of  my  mystery;  you 
would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note 
to  the  top  of  my  compass.  . . . 
blood,  do  you  think  I am  easier  to 
be  played  on  than  a pipe?’  Guilden- 
stern  ought  to  have  said : ‘ Much,  my 
lord!  Here  is  an  actor  who  has  been 
summering  in  the  country,  and  has 
caught  a glimpse  of  pathetic  fact  com- 
moner than  the  dust  in  the  road,  and 
has  built  it  up  in  a bit  of  drama  as  art- 
loss  as  a child  would  fancy,  and  yet  it 
swells  your  heart  and  makes  you  cry. 
Your  mystery?  You  have  no  mystery  to 
an  honest  man.  It  is  only  fakes  and 
frauds  who  do  not  understand  the  soul. 
The  simplest  willow  whistle  is  an  instru- 
ment more  complex  than  man.’  That  is 
what  I should  have  said  in  Guildenstern’s 
place  if  I had  had  Hamlet  with  me  there 
at  the  vaudeville  show. 

“ In  the  pretty  language  of  the  play- 
bill,” the  contributor  wont  on,  “ this 
l)i(  CO  was  called  ‘ A Pastoral  Playlet,’  and 
I should  have  been  willing  to  see  ‘ Mandy 
Hawkins’  over  again,  instead  of  the 
‘ S('als  and  Sea  Lions,’  next  placarded 
at  the  sides  of  Ihe  curtain  immediately 
lifted  on  them.  Perhaps  I have  seen  too 
much  of  seals,  but  I find  the  range  of 
ihcir  accomplishments  limited,  and  their 
impatience  for  fish  and  lump  sugar 
too  frankly  greedy  before  and  after  each 
act.  Their  banjo  - playing  is  of  a most 
casual  and  irrelevant  sort;  they  ring 
bells,  to  be  sure;  in  extreme  cases  they 
fire  small  cannon;  and  their  feat  of 
balancing  large  and  little  balls  on  their 
noses  is  beyond  praise.  But  it  may  be 
that  the  difficulties  overcome  are  too 
obvious  in  their  instances;  I find  myself 
liolding  my  breath,  and  helping  them 
along  too  strenuously  for  my  comfoi^t.  I 
am  always  glad  wdien  the  curtain  goes 
dov;n  on  them ; their  mere  flumping  about 
the  stage  makes  me  unhap])y;  but  they 
are  not  so  bad,  after  all,  as  trained  dogs. 
They  were  followed  by  three  ‘ Artistic 
Eurojxan  Acrobats,’  who  compensated 
and  consoled  me  for  the  seals,  by  the  ex- 
quisite ease  with  which  they  wrought  the 
impossibilitir^s  of  their  art,  in  the  famil- 


iar sack-coats  and  top-coats  of  every- 
day. I really  prefer  tights  and  span- 
gles, but  I will  not  refuse  impossibilities 
simply  because  they  are  i)erformed,  as 
our  diplomats  are  instructed  to  appear 
at  European  courts,  in  the  ordinary  dress 
of  a gentleman ; it  may  even  add  a poign- 
ancy to  the  pleasure  I own  so  reluctantly. 

“ There  came  another  pair  of  ‘ Singers 
and  Dancers,’  and  then  a ‘ Trick  Cyclist,’ 
but  really  I cannot  stand  trick  cycling, 
now  that  plain  cycling,  glory  be!  has  so 
nearly  gone  out.  As  soon  as  the  cyclist 
began  to  make  his  wheel  rear  up  on  its 
hind  leg  and  carry  him  round  the  stage 
in  that  posture,  I went  away.  But  I had 
had  enough  without  counting  him,  though 
I left  the  kalatechnoscope,  with  its  shiv- 
ering and  shimmering  unseen.  I had 
had  my  fill  of  pleasure,  rich  and  pure, 
such  as  I could  have  got  at  no  legitimate 
theatre  in  town,  and  I came  away  opu- 
lently content,” 

II 

Tlio  editor  reflected  awhile  before  he 
remarked : “ Then  I don’t  see  what  you 
have  to  complain  of  or  to  write  of. 
Where  does  the  decline  of  the  vaudeville 
come  in  ?” 

“ Oh,”  the  rejected  contributor  said, 
with  a laugh,  “ I forgot  that.  It’s  still  so 
good,  when  compared  with  the  mechanical 
drama  of  the  legitimate  theatre,  that  I 
don’t  know  whether  I can  make  out  a 
case  against  it  now.  But  I think  I can, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  though  the 
decline  is  most  observable  in  the  quantity. 
There  are  now  only  three  playhouses  in 
Now  York  where  the  variety  show  still 
flourishes,  against  six  where  it  flourished 
a few  years  ago.  Then  I always  had  a 
place  where  I could  pass  an  intellectual 
afternoon  with  an  unfailing  change  of 
bill,  but  now!  I think  the  change  be- 
gan insidiously  to  steal  upon  the  variety 
show  with  the  increasing  predominance 
of  short  plays.  Since  they  were  short,  I 
should  not  have  minded  them  so  much, 
but  they  ^vere  always  so  bad!  Still,  I 
could  go  out,  when  they  came  on,  and  re- 
turn for  the  tramp  magician,  or  the  comic 
musician,  who  played  upon  joints  of 
stovepipe  and  the  legs  of  reception-chairs 
and  the  like,  and  scratched  matches  on 
his  two  days’  beard,  and  smoked  a plain- 
tive air  on  a cigarette.  But  when  the 
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^ playlets  ^ began  following  each  other  in 
unbroken  succession,  I did  not  know 
what  to  do.  Almost  before  I was  aware 
of  their  purpose  three  of  the  leading 
vaudeville  houses  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
gave  plays  that  took  up  the  whole  after- 
noon; and  though  they  professed  to  in- 
tersperse the  acts  with  what  they  called 
‘ big  vaudeville,’  I could  not  be  deceived, 
and  I simply  stopped  going.  When  I 
want  to  see  a four-act  play,  I will  go  to 
the  legitimate  theatre,  and  see  something 
that  I can  smell,  too.  The  influence  of 
the  vaudeville  has  on  the  whole  been  so 
elevating  and  refining  that  its  audiences 
cannot  stand  either  the  impurity  or  the 
imbecility  of  the  fashionable  drama.  But 
now  the  vaudeville  itself  is  beginning  to 
decline  in  quality  as  well  as  quantity.” 

‘‘Not  towards  immodesty?” 

“ No,  not  so  much  that.  But  the  fine 
intellectual  superiority  of  the  continuous 
performance  is  beginning  to  suffer  con- 
tamination from  the  plays  where  there 
are  waits  between  the  acts.  I spoke  just 
now  of  the  tramp  magician,  but  I see 
him  no  longer  at  the  variety  houses.  The 
comic  musician  is  of  the  rarest  occur- 
rence; during  the  whole  season  I have  as 
yet  heard  no  cornet  solo  on  a revolver  or 
a rolling-pin.  The  most  dangerous  acts 
of  the  trapeze  have  been  withdrawn. 
The  acrobats  still  abound,  but  it  is  three 
long  years  since  I looked  upon  a coon  act 
with  real  Afro-Americans  in  it,  or  saw  a 
citizen  of  Cincinnati  in  a fur  overcoat 
keeping  a silk  hat,  an  open  umbrella  and 
a small  wad  of  paper  in  the  air  with  one 
hand.  No,  the  vaudeville  is  dying.  It  is 
true  that  the  conquest  of  its  houses  by 
the  full-fledged  drama  has  revived  the 
old-fashioned  stock  companies  in  many 
cases,  and  has  so  far  worked  for  good,  but 
it  is  a doubtful  advantage  when  compared 
with  the  loss  of  the  direct  inspiration  of 
the  artists  who  created  and  performed 
their  stunts.” 

“ Delightful  word  !”  the  editor  dreamily 
noted.  “ How  did  it  originate  ?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know.  It’s  probably  a 
perversion  of  stint,  a task  or  part,  which 
is  also  to  be  found  in  the  dictionary  as 
stent.  What  does  it  matter  ? There  is  the 
word,  and  there  is  the  thing,  and  both 
are  charming.  I approve  of  the  stunt 
because  it  is  alw^ays  the  stuntist’s  own. 
He  imagined  it,  he  made  it,  and  he  loves 


it.  He  seems  never  to  be  tired  of  it, 
even  when  it  is  bad,  and  when  nobody  in 
the  house  lends  him  a hand  wdth  it.  Of 
course,  when  it  comes  to  that,  it  has  to 
go,  and  he  with  it.  It  has  to  go  when  it 
is  good,  after  it  has  had  its  day,  though 
I don’t  see  w’hy  it  should  go;  for  my 
part  there  are  stunts  I could  see  endlessly 
over  again,  and  not  weary  of  them.  Can 
you  say  as  much  of  any  play  ?” 

“ Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  operas,”  the 
editor  suggested. 

“ That  is  true.  But  without  the 
music?  And  even  with  the  music,  the 
public  won’t  have  them  any  longer.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  stunt  fully  devel- 
oped. I should  like  to  have  that  lovely 
wilding  growth  delicately  nurtured  into 
drama  as  limitless  and  lawless  as  life 
itself,  owing  no  allegiance  to  plot,  sub- 
mitting to  no  rule  or  canon,  but  going 
gayly  on  to  nothingness  as  human  exist- 
ence does,  full  of  gleaming  lights,  and 
dark  with  inconsequent  glooms,  musical, 
merry,  melancholy,  mad,  but  never-end- 
ing as  the  race  itself.” 

“ You  would  like  a good  deal  more 
than  you  are  ever  likely  to  get,”  the 
editor  said;  and  here  he  thought  it  was 
time  to  bring  his  visitor  to  book  again. 
“ But  about  the  decline  of  vaudeville  ?” 

“ Well,  it  isn’t  grovelling  yet  in  the 
mire  with  popular  fiction,  but  it  is  stand- 
ing still,  and  whatever  is  standing  still  is 
going  backward,  or  at  least  other  things 
are  passing  it.  To  hold  its  own,  the 
vaudeville  must  grab  something  more 
than  its  own.  It  must  venture  into 
regions  yet  unexplored.  It  must  seize 
not  only  the  fleeting  moments,  but  the 
enduring  moments  of  experience;  it 
should  be  wise  not  only  to  the  whims 
and  moods,  but  the  passions,  the  feelings, 
the  natures  of  men;  for  it  appeals  to  a 
public  not  sophisticated  by  mistaken 
ideals  of  art,  but  instantly  responsive 
to  representations  of  life.  Nothing  is 
lost  upon  the  vaudeville  audience,  not 
the  lightest  touch,  not  the  airiest  shadow 
of  meaning.  Compared  with  the  ordinary 
audience  at  the  legitimate  theatres — ” 

“ Then  what  you  wish,”  the  editor 
suggested,  “ is  to  elevate  the  vaudeville.” 

The  visitor  got  himself  out  of  the 
Easy  Chair,  with  something  between 
a groan  and  a growl.  “ You  mean, 
to  kill  it.” 
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It  has  Ix^cn  our  expectation  that  Miss  Mary  Johnston’s  new  novel,  “ Sir  Mortimer,” 
would  begin  in  the  May  number  of  this  Magazine.  For  ourselves  and  for  our  readers  we  are 
sorry  that  this  plan  cannot  be  realized.  Two-thirds  of  the  manuscript  has  been  in  our 
luinds  for  several  months,  and  Mr.  Yohn  has  made  good  progress  with  his  illustrations; 
but  the  author’s  illness — due  to  a physical  weakness,  in  despite  of  which  she  has 
accomplished  all  her  wonderful  work  in  fiction — has  interrupted  her  labors.  Only  tem- 
porarily, we  hope,  for  her  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  American  literature.  We  have 
seen  enough  of  “ Sir  Mortimer  ” to  be  assured  of  its  extraordinary  literary  merit  and  dra- 
matic power.  More  than  in  any  of  her  other  novels  the  romance  is  subjective,  psycho- 
logical. The  temporary  loss  of  the  story  will  be  made  good  to  our  readers  by  the  sub- 
stitution for  it,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  a serial  novel  of  such  distinction  as  to  be  worthy 
of  its  place  in  the  line  of  noble  succession,  which  includes  the  names  of  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens, George  Eliot,  Thomas  Hardy — indeed  of  nearly  every  master  of  English  fiction, 


since  the  establishment  of  the  Magazine. 

1 

Any  writer  for  this  Magazine  would 
make  a grave  mistake  should  he 
^ suppose  that  we  wish  to  exclude 
the  serious  article  from  its  pages,  or  that 
we  wish  to  confine  the  field  for  this  kind 
of  article  to  science,  art,  and  literature. 
A careful  consideration  of  the  contents 
of  the  Magazine  for  the  past  year  would 
quite  dispel  that  illusion  if  it  is  any- 
where entertained.  The  space  which  we 
have  given  to  Professor  Ely’s  articles  on 
typical  social  experiments — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  portrayal  of  characteristic 
traits  of  American  life  in  papers  like 
that  of  Booth  Tarkington  on  The 
Middle  West  ” — shows  our  favorable  dis- 
position toward  really  valuable  contri- 
butions of  that  kind. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  more  especial- 
ly desire  than  the  vitally  serious  inter- 
pretation of  life,  whether  the  theme  be 
contemporaneous  or  retrospective;  for, 
however  far  away,  it  is  human  life  that 
is  disclosed,  and  only  needs  to  be  brought 
near  to  command  general  human  inter- 
est. And  in  all  such  disclosures  we 
crave  the  studies  of  the  profound  phi- 
losopher. Are  we  emphatic  enough  con- 
cerning this  when  we  say  that  to  us 
nothing  seems  more  important  than  phi- 
losophy, if  it  be  not  abstruse,  but  illu- 
minating, interpretative  ? 

The  interest  awakeneil  by  such  novel 
disclosures  of  nature  as  were  made  by 
Professor  Thomson’s  articles  on  the 
cathode  and  Becquerel  rays,  great  as  it 
is,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  which 
at  once  enthralls  and  liberates  us  in 


some  new  interpretation  of  our  human 
life,  past  or  present,  or  some  truly  philo- 
sophic speculation  as  to  what  that  life  is 
to  become  on  this  planet.  Nothing  ap- 
pealing to  such  an  interest  is  excluded 
from  this  Magazine.  We  establish  a test 
of  exclusiveness  only  in  our  demand 
that  all  attempts  in  this  direction  shall 
be  vitally  serious — that  there  shall  be 
something  beyond  the  merely  obvious 
in  the  essay,  something  Unore  than  the 
merely  superficial  in  the  article  of  travel 
or  the  sketch  of  social  life,  urban  or 
rural,  something  more  than  the  mere 
record  in  a historical  paper. 

If,  therefore,  the  eager  reader  ever 
misses  articles  of  this  high  order, — that 
is,  if  he  would  have  more  of  them  than  he 
finds  in  these  pages, — it  is  only  because 
writers  do  not  or  cannot  meet  our  re- 
quirements. We  can  only  hope  that  our 
hunger  and  thirst  for  the  better  thing 
may  stimulate  writers  to  efforts  for  its 
production  and  to  deeper  observation 
and  insight,  so  that  they  may  see  not 
merely  the  static  condition,  but  the 
dynamic  movement,  its  trend  and  tend- 
ency, whether  it  be  freshly  emergent  and 
interesting  as  a novel  development  with 
forward-looking  meaning,  or  something 
old  enough  to  be  established  as  a trait 
reflecting  historic  significance. 

When  the  reader  considers  the  large 
proportion  of  space  given  to  stories  in  the 
Magazine,  let  him  remember  that  it  is 
in  the  best  fiction  that  the  deeper  cur- 
rents of  our  modern  life  and  thought 
are  most  interpretatively  indicated.  A 
great  story,  therefore,  goes  far  toward 
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giving  the  reader  that  kind  of  satis- 
faction which  is  derived  from  the 
thoughtful  essay  and  the  philosophic 
article,  but  it  does  not  displace  these. 
In  the  first  place,  all  fiction  is  not  of  the 
highest  order;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
some  of  the  most  attractive  short  stories 
in  the  Magazine  are  limited  by  their 
special  motifs  to  a narrow  field — as  in 
the  case  of  the  character-sketch,  of  the 
child-study,  and  of  the  love-story,  when  it 
is  a romance  in  the  simplest  form.  Even 
in  these,  however,  preference  is  given  by 
us  to  the  story  of  deep  meaning,  though 
it  may  not  be  widely  illuminative. 

II 

Because  we  do  not  make  a point  of 
publishing,  or,  rather,  do  make  a point  of 
excluding,  articles  on  timely  topics,  such 
as  are  adequately  treated  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers,  it  is  not  to  be  in- 
ferred that  the  Magazine  appeals  to  any 
other  than  the  contemporary  interest  of 
its  readers. 

It  is  not  the  articles  that  are  timely 
— with  reference  to  what  happens  to  be 
happening — but  the  Magazine  itself,  in 
its  appeal  to  the  reader’s  sensibility.  We 
have  had  a good  deal  to  say  about 
this  sensibility  of  late  in  the  Study, 
especially  laying  stress  upon  the  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  sensibility  as  being, 
even  more  than  the  emotional,  distinctive 
to  man,  and  in  its  development  gaug- 
ing the  progress  of  the  race  in  all  the 
higher  lines  of  its  advance.  From 
generation  to  generation,  with  the  widen- 
ing and  deepening  of  human  sensibility, 
new  interests  are  awakened  and  old  ones 
intensified ; probably  what  we  call  the 
new  being  only  the  reawakening  or  re- 
emergence  in  some  novel  aspect  of  what 
is  everlasting  in  our  nature. 

But  it  is  the  world  that  changes  with 
us,  not  we  with  the  world;  the  history 
we  are  making  has  its  ground  in  our  sen- 
sibility— in  the  impulses  and  thoughts 
that  register  its  growth  and  refinement. 
The  wars  that  formerly  were  so  easily 
prompted  by  momentary  resentment  have 
almost  wholly  disax3peared,  and  from  the 
same  deeper  culture  of  our  human  na- 
ture the  general  life  of  mankind  is  less 
sordid  and  trivial,  having  gained  also 
its  proper  dignity  from  the  keener  and 
stronger  feeling  which  has  magnified  the 


importance  of  the  things  near  and  inti- 
mate, whose  reality  has  thereby  s^>mc 
chance  in  the  balance  against  the  remote 
and  unreal  things  which  a telescopic 
imagination  projects  for  human  appre- 
hension and  dismay.  We  are  coming  to 
feel  at  home  in  our  own  dwelling-place. 
Within  our  memory  there  has  been  a 
radical  transfoi-mation  of  human  life — a 
change  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  what  is 
elemental  in  the  emotional  nature  alone, 
but  mainly  by  the  new  feeling  of  the 
mind,  from  its  deepened  capacity,  and 
of  the  free  spirit. 

V Literature  must  keep  pace  with  this 
culture,  the  manifestations  of  which  are 
so  varied  and  so  intimate.  For  ourselves, 
we  conceive  the  design  of  this  Magazine 
to  have  reference  mainly  to  this,  and  that 
it  is  best  accomplished  by  a direct  appeal 
to  the  sensibility  of  cultivate<l  readers. 
Thousands  of  events  are  happening  from 
time  to  time — tragedies  of  every  descrip- 
tion, battles,  shipwrecks,  epidemics,  natu- 
ral cataclysms,  and  other  disasters,  the 
coronation  or  the  death  of  kings,  the 
demises  of  the  great  in  every  field  of 
activity,  social  functions,  gatherings  of 
conventions  of  all  sorts,  art  exhibitions, 
great  expositions,  musical  and  dramatic 
performances,  exciting  fluctuations  of  the 
market,  and  sometimes  great  financial 
panics — and  these  events  are  interesting 
to  all  readers.  Some  of  them  might  de- 
mand attention  in  these  pages  were  they 
not  fully  treated  by  the  newspapers.  It 
is  the  good  fortune  of  the  Magazine  to 
be  also  relieved  of  the  elaborate  discussion 
of  political  and  other  social  movements, 
of  current  art  and  literature,  and,  in  a 
general  way,  of  science — of  anything,  in- 
deed, in  a general  way — by  the  great  re- 
views and  special  magazines.  We  are 
thus  enabled  to  confine  ourselves  to  the 
direct  appeal — direct  as  distinguished 
from  one  dependent  upon  argument,  or, 
in  other  words,  direct  as  leading  to  an 
impression  rather  than  to  an  inference. 

The  review  or  the  special  magazine 
may,  of  course,  make  the  direct  appeal — 
does  so  inevitably  when  the  contributions 
are  from  writers  of  the  highest  literary 
power.  Macaulay’s  essays  (originally 
contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review) 
conveyed  impressions  of  men  and  events 
as  immediately,  almost  as  picturesquely, 
as  if  he  had  been  a painter,  and  far  more 
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interpretatively.  The  popular  magazine 
does  not  generalize  as  freely  as  does  the 
review,  and  does  not  specialize  in  deal- 
ing with  themes  belonging  to  particular 
fields — art,  science,  literature,  etc. — to 
the  same  extent  as  do  periodicals  confined 
exclusively  to  these  several  fields. 

The  main  point  in  the  indication  of 
the  scope  of  a magazine  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  large  body  of  cultivated 
readers  is  that  it  must  immediately  and 
fully  meet  the  sensibility  of  those  readers 
in  all  its  varied  demands.  This  is  the 
timeliness  of  the  Magazine. 

Ill 

A man  or  an  event  is  not  any  more  in- 
teresting to  our  readers  because  he  or  it 
is  separated  from  them  by  the  lapse  of 
exactly  a century,  or  two  or  three  cen- 
turies. We  would  rather  select  our  sub- 
jects independently  of  this  consummate 
secularity;  otherwise  articles  upon  them 
are  likely  to  be  looked  upon  as  merely 
occasional,  and  to  be  taken  as  a matter 
of  course.  It  will  generally  be  assumed 
that  the  appearance  in  these  pages  of  Mr. 
Janvier’s  series  of  articles  on  The 
Dutch  Founding  of  New  York  ” is  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  year  is  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  concession 
of  municipal  government  to  New  Amster- 
dam. This  coincidence  was  not  even 
thought  of  by  us.  It  is  the  recent  po- 
litical history  of  the  city  that  gives  pi- 
quancy to  the  old  Dutch  record.  But 
the  main  consideration  in  our  view  is 
that  these  articles  are  at  once  good  his- 
tory, illuminative  and  entertaining,  and 
good  literature. 

Often  the  lapse  of  time  eliminates 
prejudices,  liberating  our  judgment  of 
men  and  things,  and  giving  a just  per- 
si>ective  to  our  view — juster  even  when 
it  is  not  foreshortened  by  personal  remin- 
iscence. De  Quincey  had  an  almost  su- 
preme admiration  for  Wordsworth,  but, 
having  known  him  personally,  he  inevi- 
tably remembered  things  which  blurred 
the  vision  of  his  enshrined  idol.  For  a 
long  time  the  personality  of  Emerson  was 
presented  to  our  view  only  by  those  who 
personally  had  known  him,  who  had  walk- 
ed and  talked  with  him.  Now  the  time 
has  come  for  the  measure  of  his  thought 
by  a new  generation.  The  fact  that  in  a 
few  wc'cks  just  a hundred  years  will  have 


passed  since  his  birth  is  not  important, 
though  the  good  roundness  of  a cen- 
tury has  a punctuating  effect  which  ar- 
rests attention. 

An  unlooked-for  timeliness  sometimes 
befalls  a magazine  article.  One  of  the 
best  New  England  writers  of  the  last  gen- 
eration wrote  a story  for  the  Magazine, 
prompted  by  some  effect  produced  on  her 
quick  imagination  by  a disastrous  flood 
following  the  breaking  of  a reservoir  in 
the  Berkshires.  It  was  a good  story  apai't 
from  its  occasion,  and  it  was  not  hurried 
to  the  press ; indeed,  a dozen  years  or  more 
passed  before  it  saw  the  light.  Then,  as 
if  to  give  it  its  own  proper  setting,  the 
greater  tragedy  of  the  Johnstown  disaster 
occurred  within  a few  days  of  its  publica- 
tion. It  is  within  the  fresh  memory  of 
our  readers  that  a contribution  by  Ge- 
rome,  the  distinguished  French  painter, 
though  written  without  any  attempt  to 
do  so,  served  to  clear  up  decisively  a 
question  which  the  painter  had  himself 
raised,  in  the  interval  between  writing 
and  publication,  as  to  the  alteration 
of  one  of  his  pictures  by  the  Amer- 
ican buyer — a question  which  had  be- 
come an  agitating  one  in  the  world 
of  art.  It  is  a fact  not  so  well  remem- 
bered, and  yet  one  invested  with  almost 
TiUperstitious  awe  at  the  time,  that  about 
a score  of  years  ago  the  appearance  in 
the  Magazine  of  the  portrait  of  an  emi- 
nent living  person  was  often  followed  by 
that  person’s  unexpected  death.  It  began 
with  the  publication  of  Wagner’s  por- 
trait; and  for  several  years  this  fatal  se- 
quence attracted  attention.  Of  course 
it  was  merely  a coincidence — probably  to 
be  rationally  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  at  that  particular  period  the  person- 
ages of  greatest  interest  to  the  public 
were  men  whose  work  had  been  accom- 
plished, and  whose  salutation  seemed  al- 
ways to  suggest  valediction.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  though  magazine  con- 
tributions may  not  be  born  timely,  from 
conscious  conception,  some  achieve  time- 
liness, and  some  have  timeliness  thrust 
upon  them. 

The  conduct  of  a magazine  does  not 
proceed  according  to  fixed  rules;  it  fol- 
lows a principle  which  is  as  flexible 
as  it  is  dominant.  Lawbreaking  is 
sometimes  an  essential  part  of  the  pro- 
cess of  lawmaking. 
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liY  CORVEL 

The  clock  across  the  hall  struck  two. 
Billy  Travers  slid  down  off  the  bil- 
liard table,  yawned,  and  moved  tow- 
ard the  door. 

“ Don’t  "o,’’  said  the  man  in  the  arm- 
chair by  the  fire.  “ I was  just  going  to  tell 
you  a story.” 

Billy  stood  irresolute.  “ If  it’s  a story 
of  the  West,”  he  said,  ” I’ll  be  hanged  if  I 
want  to  hear  it;  you — ” 

” There’s  no  local  color  about  it,”  answer- 
ed the  other  man. 

I want  to  go  to  bed,”  sighed  Billy. 
“ But  I’ll  listen.  Go  ahead.” 

The  other  man  began: 

“ There  was,  once  upon  a time,  a girl  who 
was  about  to  be  married.  We  will  assume 
that  her  fianc^  engaged  some  of  her  atten- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  it  was  given  so  en- 
tirely to  her  trousseau  that  she  found  she 
had  not  one  spare  moment  wherein  to  ac- 
knowledge the  julep-spoons  and  tea-strainers 
which  came  pouring  in  upon  her.  So  she 
summoned  to  her  side  a friend  of  whose  de- 
votion and  orthography  she  entertained  no 
doubts,  and  said:  ‘You  promised  to  help  me 
if  you  could;  I want  you  to  thank  these  peo- 
ple for  the  things  they  have  sent.  Just  say 
to  each  that  I’ll  use  her  lovely  present  every 
day,  and  always  think  of  the  giver  when  I 
do.  Make  the  writing  look  as  much  like 
mine  as  you  can,  and  remember  that  I call 
all  the  girls  by  their  first  names,  and  almost 
all  the  men.’  ” 

“I  see  the  plot,”  interposed  Billy;  “she 
didn’t  put  a Mr.  to  your  name.” 

“ There  was  a man,”  continued  the  story- 
teller, “ who  had  indulged  in  a bit  of  senti- 
ment with  the  prospective  bride  before  he 
went  0!it  West.  So,  on  receipt  of  her  wed- 
ding invitation,  he  bought  her  a little  gift; 
and  finding  at  the  jeweller’s  that  he  had  no 
carte  de  visite  with  him,  he  wrote  upon  a 
blank  card,  ‘ With  all  the  good  wishes  of 
Francis  Marston.’  and,  below  it,  his  address. 

“ A week  later  he  received  a note  which 
ran  something  like  this:  ‘Your  fish  - set, 
dearest  Francis^  is  a (jem.  When  you’re  a 
bride  yourself,  you  will  know  how  nice  it  is 
to  be  rememlM»red  by  one’s  friends  at  such 
a time.  I wish  you  could  see  my  trousseau. 
1 have  a pink  soie  de  Japon  and  a white  peau 
de  Cynge  which  are  perfect^  and  my  hats  are 
all  from  Paris. 

“ ‘ With  lota  of  love  and  thanks,  Blanche.’ 
VoL.  CVf  —No.  635.- 1 02 
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The  note  was  directed,  of  course,  to  Miss 
Francis  Marston.” 

The  plot  thickens,”  murmured  Billy. 
‘*  I suspect  that  the  young  lady  did  not  know 
that  only  a male  Francis  is  spelt  with  an  i.” 

” Well,  the  man's  curiosity  was  aroused,” 
went  on  the  other  man,  **  and  he  wrote  to 
Blanche  for  an  explanation.  After  a con- 
siderable time  it  came.  ‘ She  had  been  so 
busy;  would  he  forgive  her?  Her  dear 
friend  Courtenay  Wentworth  had  written 
the  note.’  Now  in  the  breast  pocket  of  a 
certain  blue  coat  of  the  man's  was  a picture 
of  two  girls,  on  the  back  of  which  was  writ- 
ten, ‘ Blanche  and  Courtenay.’  The  face 
which  was  not  Blanche’s  was  a strikingly 
beautiful  one,  and  although  the  man  had  not 
deemed  it  profitable  to  ask  any  questions 
concerning  it  at  the  time  when  it  was  given 
to  him,  he  had  not  infrequently  caught  him- 
self studying  it  attentively.  He  extracted  it 
now  from  the  pocket  of  the  blue  coat,  and 
after  a careful  survey  of  its  eyes  and  mouth, 
he  wrote  to  Blanche  again,  lie  would  like, 
he  said,  to  thank  ‘ her  dear  friend  Courte- 
nay Wentworth  ’ for  the  note, — which  was  a 
very  nice  note,  indeed.  Would  Blanahe  send 
him  the  address?  Blanche  did  send  him  the 
address,  with  no  comment  whatsoever,  and. 
smiling  a little  at  the  jealousy  of  women, 
he  sat  down  to  write  to  Miss  Wentworth.” 

“Did  he  tell  her  he  was  a man?”  asked 
Billy.  “ Because — ” 

“ Certainly  not.  He  told  her.  in  fact,  that 
he  was  a girl, — one  whose  health  had  nec(‘s- 
sitated  her  eoming  West,  where  she  found 
herself  often  very  lonely  and  homesick. 

“ He  thanked  her  for  the  note,”  con- 
tinued the  other  man,  “ and  said  that 
he  had  often  heard  Blanche  apeak  of  her. 
He  had,  in  fact,  he  said,  si  picture  which 
Blanche  had  given  him  of  ‘Courtenay’  and 
herself,  so  that  her  face,  also,  was  not 
unfamiliar. 

And  then  he  said  that  since  Miss  Went- 
worth had  been  kind  enough  to  write  to  him 
once,  he  wondered  if  she  would  be  good 
enough  to  send  him  a few  details  of  Blanche’s 
wedding.  He  was  so  interested,  he  .said. 
And  then  he  added  that  he  was  hers,  very 
sincerely,  Francis  Marston.  The  Francis 
he  wa.s  careful  to  spell  with  an  e. 

Well,  an  answer  came  very  shortly,  and 
while  he  did  not  perfectly  understand  the 
de.scription  of  the  bridemaids’  dresses,  nor 
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“King  John” 

CRITICAL  COMME.VT  BY  JOSEPH  KNIGHT 
PICTURES  BY  EDWIN  A.  ABBEY,  R.A. 


WITHOUT  being  absolutely 
unique,  the  position  occupied 
by  King  John  among  the  his- 
torical plays  of  Shakespeare  is  distinct 
and  noteworthy.  Animated,  it  may  be 
supposed,  by  a design  to  depict  in  dra- 
matic shape  the  history  of  England  dur- 
ing those  reigns  with  which,  in  view  of 
national  sympathies  and  queenly  prej- 
udices, it  was  judicious  or  safe  to  deal, 
Shakespeare  began,  in  imitation  of  and 
partly,  it  is  held,  in  association  with 
Christopher  Marlowe,  the  series  of  his- 
torical plays  which  occupied  ten  years  of 
his  life,  and  bridged  over  in  a sense  the 
period  in  which  he  concerned  himself 
with  comedies  and  with 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
On  summer-eves  by  haunted  stream, 

and  that  in  which  he  dealt  with  the  deep- 
est mysteries  of  passion  and  the  gravest 
problems  of  existence.  Exact  evidence 
of  the  date  of  many  of  the  plays  is  not 
forthcoming,  and  though  for  a century 
and  a half  the  best  critical  intellect  has 
occupied  itself  with  the  production  of 
testimony,  internal  and  external,  of  cir- 
cumstances of  composition  and  produc- 
tion, much  has  to  be  taken  on  trust, 
and  more  remains  conjecture.  By  the 
decision  of  authorities  not  yet  dis- 


placed it  has  to  be  assumed  that  the 
earliest  of  the  historical  plays  is  to  be 
assigned  to  1594.  As  to  the  share  of 
Shakespeare  in  Marlowe^s  Edward  III,  on 
which  Mr.  Fleay  insists,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  advanced  by  Capell  and 
Halliwell-Phillipps,  which  wins  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Dr.  Brandes  and  is  scouted 
by  Mr.  Swinburne,  as  on  other  points 
of  asserted  collaboration  by  Shakespeare, 
it  is  inexpedient  and  superfluous  to  dwell 
when  dealing  with  a single  drama  the  au- 
thorship of  which  is  undisputed.  Richard 
III.,  in  a sense  the  final  play  of  the  his- 
torical series,  since,  apart  from  the  ques- 
tion of  authorship,  Henry  YIII.  comes 
into  another  category,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  first  in  order  of  composition,  and  is  fol- 
lowed, with  no  long  interval,  by  Richard 
II.  The  three  parts  of  Henry  VI.  are, 
in  fact,  anterior,  belonging  to  1592. 
Shakespeare’s  share  in  them  is,  how- 
ever, neither  large  nor  absolutely  defined, 
and  the  opinion  generally  accepted  is 
that  it  did  not  extend  beyond  revision 
and  additions. 

Kinff  John  is  assigned  by  Dr.  Sid- 
ney Lee  to  1594,  and  by  Mr.  Fleay  to 
1596,  the  latter  date  winning  the  more 
general  acceptance.  One  certainty,  and 
one  alone,  exists.  It  is  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Palladis  Tamia  of 
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Francis  Meres,  a work  entered  in  the  Sta- 
tioners^ Register  September  7,  1598,  and 
is  accordingly  earlier  than  that  date. 
The  chief  reason  for  the  ascription  to 
1596  of  King  John  is  that  in  that  year 
Shakespeare's  son  Hamnet,  on  whom 
many  hopes  are  naturally  believed  to  have 
been  built,  expired.  In  the  parish  regis- 
ter of  Stratford-on-Avon  appears,  under 
the  year  1596,  the  following  entry: 
‘‘  August  11,  Hamnet,  filius  William 
Shakespeare.”  Having  been  bom  on 
February  2,  1585,  Hamnet  Shakespeare 
was  a little  over  eleven  and  a half  years 
old.  Seeking  to  make  the  most  of  the 
few  exact  dates  to  be  found  in  Shake- 
spearian chronology,  commentators  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  calam- 
ity in  Shakespeare's  life  is  responsible 
for  his  choice  of  a subject,  and  that  the 
father  drew,  in  dealing  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  upon  his  recol- 
lections of  his  son,  and  found  in  the 
character  of  Constance  a vehicle  for  the 
utterance  of  his  own  sufferings  and  re- 
grets. The  conjecture  is  plausible 
enough,  and  in  the  case  of  a lesser  man 
might  have  ample  justification.  Where, 
it  might  be  asked,  but  in  personal  suffer- 
ings could  a writer  find  expressions  so 
poignant  and  so  pathetic  as  the  answer 
of  Constance  to  the  rebuke  of  King 
Philip,  beginning: 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his 
form;  [etc.]. 

No  less  pertinently,  however,  it  may 
be  asked,  whence  but  from  personal  know- 
ledge and  experience  did  Shakespeare 
draw  his  insight  into  the  ambitious, 
turbulent,  defeated,  and  despairing  soul 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  the  tortured  heart  of 
Othello,  and  the  flickering  brain  of  Lear  '^ 
Whence,  indeed,  came  the  inspiration 
that  made  him  the  greatest  of  creators 
and  the  most  dramatic  of  poets?  It 
is  unduly  to  limit  his  powers  and  per- 
cc'ptions,  and  to  reduce  him  to  the  level 
of  those  of  his  age  ov^er  whom,  great  as 
they  are,  he  towers,  to  assume  such  ante- 
cedent experience  to  be  indispensable. 

In  the  present  case  neither  the  post 
hoc  nor  the  propter  hoc  is  to  be  denied. 


In  favor  of  the  theory  that  Shakespeare 
was  animated  by  his  loss  to  deal  with  the 
fate  of  Arthur  it  may  be  advanced  that 
he  abandoned  the  all  but  completed  rec- 
ord of  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
with  which  until  that  time  in  his  his- 
torical plays  he  had  alone  concerned 
himself,  and  transferred  his  attention  to 
an  earlier  epoch,  with  which  he  had 
shown  no  intention  to  deal.  Those  are 
not  wanting  who  hold  that  the  intro- 
duction of  Arthur  into  a play  already 
written  was  an  afterthought, — an  idea 
which  is  at  once  improbable  and  un- 
proven. When  some  years  later  Henry 
VI IL  was  added  to  the  historic  plays, 
the  motives  to  its  inclusion  are,  as  says 
Dr.  Brandes,  inscribed,  in  invisible  writ- 
ing on  every  page,  “ Written  to  order.” 

In  the  case  of  King  John  it  is  fair  to 
conjecture — nothing  more  than  conjec- 
ture being  available — that  the  intention 
was  to  enlarge  the  scheme  of  the  his- 
toric chronicles. 

It  is  possible  even  to  conceive  that  the 
character  of  the  bastard  Philip  Faulcon- 
bridge,  afterwards  Sir  Richard  Plan- 
tagenet,  is  drawn  from  a sketch  in- 
tended for  his  father,  Richard  Occur 
de  Lion. 

Dismissing  all  theory  and  supposi- 
tion, there  remains  the  fact  with  which 
we  are  fronted,  that  a previous  play 
on  the  same  subject,  afterwards  to  be 
erroneously  or  fraudulently  ascribed 
to  Shakespeare,  was  in  existence  and 
had  been  acted  with  success.  The  title 
of  this  work,  which  is  in  two  parts, 
and  of  the  original  edition  of  which 
only  one  copy  is  known  to  be  in  ex- 
istence, is,  The  Troublesome  Raigne  of 
lohn  King  of  England,  with  the  dis- 
couerie  of  King  Richard  Cordelions 
Base  Sonne  (vulgaly  [5tc]  named,  The 
Bastard  Fatveonhridge) ; also  the  death 
of  King  lohn  at  Svnnstead  Abbey, 
it  iras  (sundry  times)  publikely  acted 
by  the  Queenes  Maiesties  Players,  in  the 
honournble  Citie  of  London,  Imprinted 
at  London  for  Sampson  Clarice,  and  are 
to  be  solde  at  his  shop  on  the  baeJee- 
side  of  the  Royall  Exchange,  1591.’’ 
This  work,  reprinted  in  1611,  and  there- 
in assigned  to  W.  Sh.  for  the  purpose 
of  deluding  the  purchaser  into  the  belief 
it  was  Shakespeare’s — proving  inciden- 
tally that  the  name  of  the  dramatist  was 
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already  one  “ with  which  to  conjure,’’ — 
covers  precisely  the  same  j^rouiid  as  that 
of  Shakespeare.  The  s(‘coiid  part  of  this 
lias  a s(‘parate  title — ‘‘  The  Second  part 
of  the  troiiblesoMie  Kaigne  of  Kinja:  Jahn, 
confrininr)  the  death  of  Arthur  Plan- 
ta^rinet,  the  landing  of  Lewes,  and  the 
poysoning:  of  Jvin^  John  at  Swinstead 
Ahheij,'*'  etc. 

On  this  piece  Shakespeare  seized,  de- 
parting from  it  widely  as  regards  lan- 
guage, omitting  much  of  the  rather  ran- 
corous Protestantism  with  which  it  is 
charged,  and  informing  it  with  passion 
and  poetry,  of  which  it  lias  not  a trace. 
The  story  is  closely  followed.  In  one  or 
two  places  Shakesiieare  seems  to  have 
borne  in  mind  the  very  language  of  his 
predecessor.  In  the  quarrel  between 
Queen  Elinor  and  (’onstance  the  former 
says,  in  The  Tronhh’some  Ralfpie, 

I can  infer  re  a Will, 
That  barros  the  way  he  [Arthur]  vrgeth  by 
di  scent, 

to  which  Constance  replies: 

A Will  indeede,  a crabbed  Womans  will, 
Wherein  the  Diuell  is  an  miersecr. 

And  proud  dame  Elinor  H()h‘  Exccutrcssc. 

In  Shakespeare  the  words  are: 

Thou  unadvised  scold,  I can  produce 
A will  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Const.  Ay.  who  doubts  that?  a will  I a 
wicked  will ; 

A woman's  will;  a canker'd  grandam's  will! 

From  the  dying  speeches  of  King  John, 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  borrowed  a lit- 
tle. The  famous  termination, 

Xonght  shall  make  us  lue. 
If  England  to  itsedf  do  rest  but  true, 

is,  in  the  earlier  version, 

If  Englands  IN'cres  and  people  ioyne  in 
one, 

Xor  Pn|)<*.  nor  Fraunee,  nor  Spaine  can  doo 
us  wrong. 

Tlu‘  dragging  in  of  Spain  so  soon  after 
the  do  feat  of  the  Armada  shows  in  what 
spirit  the  earlier  play,  to  whioh  Shake- 
s])oare  contributed  not  a line,  is  written. 
For  the  ro-t  we  have  doubly  rimed  lines, 
of  a kind  n<»t  easily  ])aralleled  in  the 
Tudor  drama. 

A Friar  thus  says: 


Oh  I am  undun,  faire  Alice  the  Xun 
Hath  tooke  up  her  rest  in  the  Abbot's  chest. 
Sanctr  benctlieitr,  pardon  my  simplicitie. 
Fie  Alice,  confession  will  not  salue  this 
transgression. 

F\mlconbridge  is  described  by  Chatil- 
lon,  called  Chattilion,  as — 

A Bastard  of  the  King'.s  deceast, 
A hardy  wildehead,  tough  and  venturous. 

Arthur  is,  in  The  T rouhlesome  Raignc, 
older  than  he  appears  in  King  John, 
His  disputation  with  Hubert  is  totally 
de\’oid  of  pathos.  In  seeking  the  author 
of  the  work,  which  has  been  curiously 
and  one  might  almost  think  maliciously 
ascribed  to  Marlowe,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  much 
of  it  is  written  in  rime,  the  author  also 
vigorously  cultivates  alliteration.  The 
second  of  the  following  lines  addressed 
by  Hubert  to  Arthur  constitutes  a re- 
markable instance  of  the  use  of  this  real 
or  supposed  grace  of  style: 

Patience,  yong  Lord,  and  listen  words  of 
woe, 

Harmfull  and  harsh,  hath  horror  to  be 
heard. 

So  sliglit  as  to  be  scarcely  i^erceptible  is 
Shakespeare’s  obligation,  as  regards  lan- 
guage, to  the  anonymous  author  of  The 
T rouhlesome  Raigne.  So  far  as  regards 
story,  however,  he  has  adhered  so  closel.v 
that  he  has  dispensed  with  his  customary 
reference  to  Holinshed,  direct  obligation 
to  whom  is  scarcely  to  be  traced. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  dwell 
uj)on  a work  which  no  serious  student  has 
( ver  as(*ribed  to  Shakespeare,  and  with 
whi<di  none  but  a tradesman  anxious  to 
vend  an  unsaleable  book  would  associate 
the  dramatist's  name.  Better,  however, 
tiian  a play  of  superior  merit,  this  vol- 
ume shows  Shakesp(‘are's  method  of  work- 
mansliip.  It  is  scar(‘(‘ly  fantastic  to  say 
that  Shakespeare  s(dved  the  great  problem 
of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  in  pur- 
suit of  whieh  the  alch(Mnist  wasted  his 
substance  and  his  life.  Keeping  virtual- 
ly to  th(‘  fable  as  he  found  it,  ho  turned 
the  lead  into  gold.  There  are  those, 
(ierviniis  and  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Boas 
among  them,  who  find  in  The  Troulde- 
some  Raigne  some  nuTit.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a fresh  edition,  also  ascribed 
to  Shake  speare,  appeared  in  1()22,  the  year 
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before  Shakespeare’s  play  saw  the  light 
in  the  first  folio,  it  is,  in  fact,  very 
poor  stuff. 

Next  to  what  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
called  “ the  supreme  and  sovereign  tril- 
ogy of  King  Henry  lY.  and  King 
Henry  7.”  stands  among  Shakespeare’s 
historical  plays  King  John,  With  actors 
it  has  scarcely  been  a favorite,  and  no 
record  of  its  performance  before  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1737,  survives.  Eight  years 
later  Cibber  produced  at  Covent  Gar- 
den his  Papal  Tyranny  in  the  Reign  of 
King  John,  perhaps  the  most  infamous 
of  his  adaptations  from  Shakespeare. 
This  had,  however,  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating curiosity  concerning  the  subject, 
and  raising  the  original  into  the  nearest 
approach  to  vogue  it  ever  obtained  on 
the  stage.  In  the  closet  the  case  has 
been  different,  and  the  sorrows  and 
(loath  of  Prince  Arthur  have  probably 
extorted  more  tears  than  any  of  the 
sad  stories  of  the  deaths  of  kings,”  with 
which  the  Tudor  drama  abounds.  It 
contains,  in  addition  to  many  subordinate 
pictures  drawn  with  a firm  hand,  four 
characters  of  the  highest  order.  These 
are,  of  course,  Constance,  Arthur,  King 
John  himself,  and  the  bastard  Faulcon- 
bridge.  Mr.  Swinburne,  the  one  critic 
with  unfailing  inspiration  and  insight, 
says  that,  as  Katharine  is  the  crowning 
blossom  of  King  Henry  VIIL,  Constance 
is  the  jewel  of  King  John,^^ 

This  is  as  true  as  it  is  beautifully  said, 
and  it  loses  none  of  its  truth  when  Con- 
stance is  contemplated  from  the  acting 
standpoint.  So  judged,  she  is  perhaps 
the  most  intensely  dramatic  of  all  Shake- 
speare’s galleiy  of  mourning  queens. 
Among  the  sillinesses  that  have  been 
uttered  concerning  Shakespeare,  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  futile  is  the  as- 
sertion that  he  killed  Mercutio  for  fear 
that  Mercutio  might  otherwise  kill  him. 
With  slightly  less  absurdity  it  might 
be  maintained  that  he  killed  Constance 
because  the  white  heat  of  passion 
which  she  reaches  in  her  early  scenes, 
and  the  agonies  of  suffering  to  which  she 
is  subs(?quently  a prey,  could  neither 
be  enhanced  nor  sustained.  Such  pas- 
sion as  she  exi)oses  does  indeed  kill.  Not 
at  all  the  kind  of  grief  that  will  not 
speak  ” is  that  of  Constance.  Her  woes 
arc  clamorous  as  her  sorrow  is  proud.” 


All  the  same,  they  whisper  the  o’er- 
fraught  heart  and  bid  it  break.  Her 
opening  words  in  the  third  act, 

Gon(^  to  bo  married!  gone  to  swear  a peace! 
False  blood  to  false  blood  join’d!  Gone  to 
be  friends!  [etc.], 

surpass  in  emotional  vigor  and  intensity 
almost  any  others  assigned  to  a woman  in 
Shakespeare,  and  seem  to  defy  the  utmost 
power  of  the  actress.  No  artist  has  ac- 
cordingly risen  to  the  height  of  them, 
though  almost  all  the  greatest  have  es- 
sayed the  part.  Mrs.  Cibber  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  went  nearest.  The  latter  re- 
cords that  while  the  negotiations  for 
peace  were  being  carried  on  she  never 
omitted  to  place  herself,  with  Arthur 
in  her  hands,  “to  hear  the  march  when, 
upon  the  reconciliation  of  England  and 
France,  the  combined  armies  enter  the 
gates  of  Angiers  to  ratify  the  contract 
of  marriage  ....  because  the  sicken- 
ing sounds  of  that  march  would  usually 
cause  the  bitter  tears  of  rage,  disappoint- 
ment, betrayed  confidence,  baffled  ambi- 
tion, and,  above  all,  the  agonizing  feel- 
ings of  maternal  affection  to  gush  into 
her  eyes.”  Words  were  not  the  medium 
in  which  Mrs.  Siddons  worked,  otherwise 
this  very  declaration,  designed  to  show 
how  thoroughly  she  entered  into  the  part, 
might  be  taken  to  prove  only  how  incom- 
petent she  was  to  grasp  it. 

John  is  a finely  drawn  and  power- 
fully contrived  character,  but  this  worst 
of  the  Angevin  kings  is  too  infirm  in 
purpose,  and  in  every  way  too  pitiful 
and  despicable  to  form  a fitting  centre 
of  action.  His  dying  scene  is  intensely 
dramatic,  and  the  passages  in  which  he 
opens  his  mind  to  Hubert  de  Burgh  con- 
cerning the  murder  of  Arthur  constitute 
the  most  marvellous  psychological  study 
in  the  range  of  the  drama.  The  greatest 
actors  who  have  essayed  the  part  have 
often  hesitated  between  it  and  Faulcon- 
bridge;  and  Garrick,  whose  stature  seem- 
ed prohibitive  of  his  playing  the  de- 
scendant of  Richard  I.  when  he  sub- 
stituted that  character  for  King  John, 
was  greatly  exercised  how  to  find  ex- 
ponents for  the  other  personages  by  the 
side  of  whom  he  would  show,  and  chose  for 
the  Robert  Faulconbridge  an  actor  named 
Simpson,  whose  favorite  role  was  the 
Apothecary  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  A 
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diminution  of  sympathy  and  fervor  is 
to  be  expected  when  John,  who  has  ut- 
tered to  Cardinal  Pandul])h  the  memo- 
rable vaunt. 

That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  doininions, 

afterwards  surrenders  into  his  hand  the 
circle  of  his  plory, — oth<*rwise  his  crown. 
Of  all  Shakespeare’s  kings,  he  is,  more- 
over, the  only  one  who  is  hopelessly  ab- 
j(‘ct.  The  one  thing  that  can  be  urged 
in  his  favor  is  that  Faulconbridge  re- 
tains his  devotion,  which  may  be  to  the 
crown  to  which  by  birth  he  is  so  near 
rather  than  to  its  wearer,  and  also  st‘ems 
to  believe  that  John  may  still 


Away;  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war. 

For  John’s  shortcomings  Faulconbridge 
makes  ample  amends.  In  no  other  char- 
acter in  Shakespeare  is  the  turbulent, 
buoyant,  and  martial  spirit  of  English- 
men so  finely  and  fully  illustrated,  and  in 
none  do  tlie  reckless  daring  and  devilry  of 
the  most  loyal  and  patriotic  of  warriors 
find  so  passionate  and  vehement  utter- 
ance. It  needs  no  tearing  of  the  lion’s 
skin  from  the  shoulders  of  the  recreant 
Austria  to  prove  tlie  bastard  of  royal 
race.  What  is  almost  regal  responsi- 
1 j bility  lights  his  brows  from  the  mo- 
^ . ment  he  is  trusted  with  the  control 

; y of  Jolm’s  battle.  In  spite  of  his  tem- 
porary  acquiescence  in  John’s  instriic- 
tiens  to  murder  Arthur,  Hubert  speaks 
f on  every  occasion  like  a brave  man,  whom 
tlie  exalted  rank  of  noblemen,  such  as 
Sr.lisbury,  Norfolk,  and  Pembroke,  can- 
not cow. 

Every  speech  assigiu^l  him  shows  firm 
r(‘S()lve,  unalterable  (*ourage,  and  over- 
powering patriotism.  To  him,  too,  is  as- 
signed the  closing  s])eech,  ixu’haps  the 
most  characteristically  national  utter- 
ance in  the  i)lay. 

There  remains  the  character  of  Prince 
Arthur.  Shakesjieare  has  ])resented  him 
as  some  y(‘ars  younger  than  his  real  age, 
adding  thus  to  the  pathos  of  what  are 
p(  rhaps  th(’  most  harrowing  scem‘s  he  has 
written.  Never  was  any  appeal  so  melt- 
inir,  '=o  irresistible,  as  the  words  he  ad- 
dress( to  Hulx  rt.  (h’itifdsin,  principal- 
ly of  the  German  school,  has  dwelt  upon 


the  frivolous  inquiry  whether  Arthur 
was  capable  of  responding  with  adequate 
warmth  to  the  freaizied  devotion  and 
adoration  of  Constance,  as  though  the 
heartrending  words  of  the  prince  upon 
his  capture  by  his  uncle  did  not  place 
the  fact  beyond  question, — 

O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief. 

Other  criticism  or  exegesis  has  shown 
how  far  the  action  of  the  play  casts  a 
light  upon  feudal  custom  in  England, 
and  one  Danish  writer  of  intelligence 
holds  rather  prosaically  that  Arthur’s 
entreaties  to  the  rugged  Hubert  to  spare 
his  eyes  must  have  represented  in 
Shakespeare’s  thought  the  prayers  of  his 
little  Hamnet  to  be  suffered  still  to 
see  the  light  of  day,  or  rather  Shake- 
speare’s appeal  to  Death  to  spare  the 
cliild,  prayers  and  appeals  which  were 
all  in  vain.” 

The  English  earls,  Pandulph,  ^he 
French  King,  and  the  Dauphin  are  drawn 
with  a firm  hand,  and  the  mourning 
queens  recall  naturally  those  in  Richard 
III,  A keen  debate  has  been  maintained 
as  to  the  share  which  ambition  has  in 
the  defeat  of  Constance.  This  imports 
no  more  than  does  the  question  how 
far  in  King  John  Shakespeare  appealed 
to  the  Protestant  sympathies  of  his 
own  time.  The  spirit  by  which  King 
John  is  animated  is  distinctly  Protes- 
tant. So  free  is  it  from  the  rancor 
w’hich  pervades  The  Trouhlesome  Raigne 
that  some  excuse  seems  furnished  for 
the  opinion,  more  than  once  expressed, 
that  Shakespeare  gives  proof  of  Cath- 
olic leanings. 

What,  however,  is  regarded  as  Cathol-  . 
icism  may  probably  be  accepted  as  indif- 
ferent ism  — a sort  of  a plague  on 
both  your  houses.”  The  style  in  the 
versification  has  much  in  common  with 
that  of  Richard,  There  are  many  rimed 
passages.  Full  mastery  had  not  been  ac- 
quin'd  of  the  blank  verse,  the  highest 
pof  tic  medium  of  wdiich  the  English  lan- 
guage is  capable,  and  the  separate  lines 
are,  as  a rule,  perfect  and  self-contained. 
This  is  specially  noticeable  in  the  address 
of  the  mtni  of  Angiers  concerning  the 
pro])osed  marriage  between  the  Dauphin 
and  Blanch  of  Spain. 
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The  King  o’  Dreams 

BY  JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN 


“ And  I ha’  made  me  a man  o’  dreams. 
To  be  my  kinj?,”  said  she. 

— Thv  King  o’  Dreams. 

1 EXPECT  that  after  a very  long  time 
— several  years,  probably  — I shall 
come  to  realize  that  I am  again  a 
sane,  ordinary,  real  girl  in  a real  and  or- 
dinary world,  but  just  now  I cannot  feel 
it  that  way  at  all.  I cannot  believe  that 
the  things  about  me  are  in  the  least  nor- 
mal or  even  tangible,  and  that  I am 
not  moving  in  a queer  and  rather  fool- 
ish dream. 

Everything  is  so  absurd.  I should  not 
be  surprised  if  thv^  furniture  began  at 
any  moment  to  dance,  or  deliberately  to 
wheel  about  as  it  used  to  in  the  hospital. 
Ah  well ! as  I said  before,  probably  I shall 
one  day  come  back  to  the  world  with 
niy  feet  firm  on  the  ground  again. 

They  tell  me  that  it  was  only  a little 
more  than  a year  I was  in  that  dreadful 
hospital.  But  it  seems  a lifetime  to  me, 
looking  backward,  — a lifetime  of  white 
walls,  and  a white  bed,  and  a white  light 
that  brightened  and  faded  regularly  each 
month — I mean  each  day. 

Such  marvellous  things  happened 
there!  Very  remarkable  animals  came 
out  from  somewhere  and  played  about 
on  the  wall,  or  sat  on  the  foot  of  my  bed, 
singing  to  me.  Sometimes  they  were 
part  animal  and  part  human,  but  very 
beautifully  colored,  and  they  were  all 
most  friendly — unless  I sang  too;  then 
they  were  annoyed.  Also,  there  was  one 
animal  which,  toward  the  end,  used  to 
come  quite  regularly  to  sit  on  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  and  it  was  I.  But  I did  not 
care  for  me  as  much  as  for  the  others, 
l>(‘eause  I never  sang,  and  because  I was 
not  so  beautifully  colored. 

I remember  that  I was  sorry  when  they 
all  went  away  and  never  came  back,  even 
though  the  pain  behind  my  eyes  went 
too,  for  then  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  lie  there,  in  the  white  bed  and  weep 
bitterly  to  think  that  when  I became  well 
VoL.  CVr.— No  630  -1  04 


I should  have  to  bathe  and  dress  every 
single  day  of  my  life.  It  was  almost 
too  much  to  bear. 

And  now  I am  well,  they  say,  and  I 
have  come  to  my  home,  they  say.  This 
my  home, — this  great,  dark,  still  house 
with  the  acres  of  trees  and  gardens  about 
it?  I am  a stranger  in  it.  I had  a fa- 
ther, it  seems,  ages  ago,  to  share  it  with 
me,  but  they  have  told  me  very  gently 
that  he  died  of  the  fever  which  nearly 
killed  me.  ITis  picture  hangs  in  the 
great  hall  at  the  end  of  a long  row  of 
others,  like  it,  though  in  strange  clothes, 
but  I do  not  recognize  the  man.  I should 
say  that  I never  knew  him.  He  is  not 
my  notion  of  a proper  father  at  all.  He 
is  dark  and  lowering  and  stern,  with 
a great  beard.  I prefer  them  with  a very 
pink  skin  and  thin  white  hair  and  a 
white  mustache,  and  very,  very  courtly 
old-school  manners.  Now  if  only  I had 
a father  like  that! 

There  are  servants  about  the  place, 
whom,  I am  told,  I should  remember,  but, 
dear  me ! they  are  perfect  strangers. 
There  is  one  rather  dear  old  woman  who 
acts  as  my  maid,  and  weeps  over  me,  and 
calls  me  her  lamb.  She  is  forever  beg- 
ging me  to  remember  things  or  people 
or  happenings  out  of  that  old  life,  and 
sometimes  I pretend  that  I can  remember 
them,  just  to  please  her.  Of  course  I 
cannot  recall  anything,  except,  as  I said 
before,  a very  few  trifling  disconnected 
matters  that  are  quite  distinct  in  my 
mind.  When  you  walk  through  a thin 
fog  the  things  immediately  behind  you 
are  quite  distinct.  A little  farther  back 
you  lose  details  but  see  looming  masses. 
Behind  that  still  there  is  only  a white 
blank.  My  year  of  fever  is  a thin  fog. 
I wonder  if  it  will  ever  lift.  Somehow 
I seem  not  to  care  much.  This  new 
world,  unreal  and  dreamlike  though  it  is, 
gives  me  entertainment  enough.  . . . 

It  is  a month  now  that  I have  been 
here,  and  Jemima — she  is  the  rather  dear 
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old  person  who  is  my  maid — says  that  I 
prrow  stronger  and  more  beautiful  every 
day.  Of  course  the  latter  adjective  is 
quite  absurd.  I can  never  have  been 
beautiful  at  any  time,  for  my  hair  is 
no  particular  color  at  all,  just  streaked 
brown  and  yellow,  and  my  eyes  are  much 
too  big  for  me,  and  my  nose  turns  up  a 
little  .at  the  end.  Oh  no!  I can  never 
have  been  even  pretty,  because,  you  see, 
all  those  things  are  permanent  faults. 
They’re  not  just  the  results  of  illness,  like 
my  thin  arms  and  neck  and  my  pale 
cheeks.  I am  sorry,  I think,  for  I should 
like  to  be  beautiful. 

Alas,  it  grows  dull  here!  Dear  old 
Dr.  Chrystie  wants  me  to  have  my  cous- 
in Adele  come  for  a visit,  wants  me 
to  see  some  of  the  neighbors,  to  take  a 
little  trip  to  New  York,  but  I will  have 
none  of  it.  I do  not  know  just  why,  but 
T dread  it.  I am  lonely,  but  I will  not 
have  people  about.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
I cannot  yet  feel  that  I am  in  an  actual 
world,  that  I cannot  shake  off  this 
strange  dream  sense,  that  I walk  still  in 
a maze.  After  all,  if  I am  lonely,  it  is 
not  a terrible  loneliness.  There  is  the 
big  library  with  its  thousands  of  books. 
1 live  in  there  with  the  book  people.  I 
have  been  reading  some  old  French  tales 
of  love  and  chivalry.  They  walk  closest 
with  my  mood  nowadays.  I wonder  if 
there  remains  such  love  in  the  world — 
love  that  will  suffer  and  sacrifice,  love  like 
Aucassin’s  and  Nicolette’s.  Probably 
not.  Oh,  but  if  there  is!  if  a man  could 
lay  such  a love  as  that  in  a girl’s  hands, 
how  she  must  guard  it,  hold  it  to  her 
breast,  thrill  with  it,  pray  over  it!  Love 
is  a very  wonderful  thing. 

T said  that  I lived  in  the  great  library, 
but  also  I take  long  walks  among  the 
trees.  It  seems  that  my  estate  is  very 
broad.  One  may  walk  for  an  hour  and 
never  reach  its  borders,  save  at  one  spot, 
down  below  the  Italian  garden,  where  a 
neighbor’s  property  thrusts  a long  wedge 
of  land  into  mine. 

And  I write  letters  sometimes  to  my 
cousin  AdMe,  who  begs  me  to  visit  her 
in  Washington,  and  tells  me  about  the 
dances  and  the  teas  and  things  that  fill 
her  time,  and  seem  to  me  so  stupid. 
Then  there  are  the  dressmakers  who  come 
from  New  York  with  great  boxes  of  beau- 
tiful things,  and  pull  me  about  and  tor- 


ture me  with  trying  them  on.  I expect 
it  is  worth  while.  If  one  is  not  pretty, 
one  can  at  least  have  pretty  clothes. 

So  my  loneliness  is  a mitigated  one. 
I think  I am  moderately  happy  with  my 
books  and  my  walks  and  my  clothes; 
still — I wish  my  father  were  here.  I 
want  a father.  My  mother  died  when  I 
was  born,  so  that  I have  never  known 
what  a mother’s  care  is;  but  my  father — 
yes,  I want  a father. 

I have  had  the  most  wonderful  idea! 
It  came  to  me  the  other  evening  as  I 
walked  in  the  great  hall  where  the  armor 
and  the  portraits  hang.  I was  looking  at 
my  father’s  picture  and  thinking  how 
different  he  must  have  been  from  my  ideal, 
when  the  thought  came  to  me,  swift  as  a 
blow : “ Why  not  pretend  a father  ? Why 
not  make  one  up,  just  as  I should  like 
him  to  be?”  I think  I laughed  aloud  for 
sheer  delight.  It  would  be  so  easy  and 
so  simple. 

Why  not  a make-believe  father?  He 
would  be  to  me  as  tangible  as  old  Jemima, 
who  is  but  a gray  shade;  as  articulate  as 
Hobbs,  the  butler,  who  slips  in  and  out 
like  a grayer  phantom.  Yes,  I laughed 
aloud  for  sheer  delight,  and,  full  of  my 
beautiful  plan,  I ran  to  the  study  and 
called  Jemima. 

At  first  she  opened  her  mouth  and 
stared.  Then  she  looked  at  me  very 
strangely,  and  her  poor  old  lips  began  to 
twitch  and  her  eyes  to  fill,  and  she  wept, 
calling  me  her  poor  lamb  many  times. 
It  was  long  before  I could  make  her  un- 
derstand that  I was  quite  serious  and 
.«*ane  about  it  all,  and  that  hereafter  my 
father  was  to  be  considered  an  existing 
member  of  the  household. 

Jemima  left  the  room,  shaking  her 
head  sadly,  to  give  Hobbs  instructions  as 
to  the  new  state  of  affairs — in  the  matter 
of  another  place  at  table  and  the  like. 
I think  she  prayed  about  me  that  night, 
poor  old  dear!  but  I went  to  my  bed  full 
of  a happy  excitement  and  lay  awake 
for  hours. 

Hobbs  was  in  the  breakfast-room  when 
I came  down  the  next  morning.  He 
broke  a dish  when  I asked  him  if  my  fa- 
ther had  been  down  ahead  of  me. 

Then,  just  as  I was  sitting.  He  came 
in  from  the  study.  He  was  such  a beau- 
tiful old  man!  He  was  tall  and  gaunt 
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and  stooped — oh,  the  littlest  bit  in  the 
world ! He  had  a hooked  nose,  and  prreat 
shagjiry  eyebrows,  and  the  eyes  under  them 
were  blue  and  very  kind,  though  sad 
sometimes,  for  thinking  of  my  mother. 
He  had  a white  mustache,  and  his  hair 
was  brushed  forward  at  the  sides  over  his 
ears.  I ran  to  him  and  kissed  him  good- 
morning, and  he  took  up  one  of  my  hands 
in  his,  with  his  little  whimsical  smile,  and 
kissed  it  most  gallantly.  I have  such  a 
beautiful  father ! It  was  nearly  the  death 
of  Hobbs,  for  he  had  to  take  father^s 
coffee  over  to  him,  and  ask  him  how  he 
liked  his  eggs  done;  but  he  has  since 
come  on  most  surprisingly.  He  even  holds 
father’s  chair  for  him  now,  and  pushes  it 
under  him  just  at  the  right  moment. 
So  now  there  is  no  more  loneliness. 

It  is  only  a week  since  those  last  words 
were  written,  but  already  — oh,  I sup- 
pose I am  an  ungrateful  little  cat — I am 
lonely  again.  Not  exactly  lonely,  per- 
haps, but  there  remains  in  me  some  want 
that  not  even  my  beautiful  old  father  can 
till;  an  empty  chamber  whose  door  not 
even  he  can  open. 

I have  been  reading  my  old  French 
love-tales  over  again;  not  aloud  to  father, 
but  quite  to  myself  when  father  is  shut 
up  with  his  tiresome  affairs.  I wonder 
again  if  there  remains  such  love  in  the 
world.  Probably  not.  1 wonder.  Last 
night  T lay  awake  for  hours  thinking 
of  it  and  thrilling  to  the  thought.  I have 
never — to  my  knowledge — loved  any  man, 
but  I think  a girl  may  feel,  in  some  dim 
prophetic  fashion,  the  thrill  of  love,  the 
leap  of  heart  which  answers  another 
heart’s  leaping,  the  ecstasy  of  surrender. 
It  is  the  shadow  that  life  casts  before  it, 
faint  across  the  mind.  And,  lying  there 
wide-eyed  in  the  dark,  1 tried  to  picture 
w'hat  this  gray  life  of  mine  might  be, 
turned  to  rose  and  gold,  glorified  by  the 
crown  that  is  one  day  set  upon  every  life 
— so  my  books  say.  I tried  to  picture 
wliat  he  must  be  like,  the  king  who  should 
s(H*  my  fac(?,  in  passing,  and  turn  to  me, 
forgetting  the  others,  and  look  in  my 
(\ves,  telling  me  that  I was  the  princess 
whom  he  had  gone  seeking  all  his  life. 
H(‘  would  be  tall,  I said,  tall  and  straight 
like  father,  but  he  would  have  no  mus- 
tache, only  close-cropped  hair,  and  a 
lean  scpiare  face  a little  stern  and  drawn. 


with  great  grave  eyes  and  straight  brows. 
He  must  smile  with  his  eyes  when  I am 
with  him,  and  his  voice  must  go  lower 
and  deeper,  and  he  must  be  tender  as 
strong  men  are — infinitely  tender. 

Such  a man  my  king  must  be,  and,  oh, 
I could  be  his  slave! — starve  for  him,  suf- 
fer for  him,  die  for  him,  if  I might  see 
his  eyes  before  I died,  and  hear  his  voice. 

I tried  to  fancy  how  he  might  come  to 
me,  to  see  how  much  to  be  desired  I was 
above  other  women.  Of  course  he  could 
not  come, — really,  that  is,  in  the  flesh. 
I must  call  him  to  me  out  of  my  own 
world  as  I called  my  father.  It  would 
never  do  to  have  him  in  the  house. 
Father  would  not  approve,  and  T was 
certain  that  Jemima  would  give  notice. 
I could  not  go  out  of  my  broad  lands  to 
meet  him.  Then,  all  at  once,  I thought 
of  the  wedge  of  land  which  is  thrust  into 
mine  down  below  the  Italian  gardens. 
That  was  the  place.  I should  find  him 
there.  He  would  be  m,v  neighbor,  and  we 
would  meet  quite  by  accident,  each  on 
our  own  territory. 

It  happened  this  morning  quite  as  I 
had  planned.  Father  left  me  after  break- 
fast to  shut  himself  up  in  his  study  over 
some  papers,  and  I wi  nt  down  through 
the  fir-trees  which  stand  about  the  house, 
down  across  the  farther  sloping  lawn 
to  the  foot  of  the  Italian  garden.  The 
terrace  there  is  bordered  by  magnolias 
set  in  marble  jars.  They  make  an  arbor 
quite  hidden  from  the  grounds  above. 
There  is  a broad  balustrade  of  marble. 
Leaning  upon  this,  one  looks  directly 
down  upon  the  wedge  of  turf  a fathom 
below.  It  is  a balcony  for  a Juliet. 

Then  I waited,  leaning  upon  the  balus- 
trade, and  I think  my  heart  beat  fast. 
It  was  a gray  day,  but  warm  and  sweet, 
and  the  clouds  were  breaking.  At  one 
moment  they  parted  and  a shaft  of  sun- 
light came  and  fell  across  my  face  and 
hair.  T wear  my  hair  in  two  great  hang- 
ing braids,  since  there  is  no  one  to  see, 
save  Jemima  and  Hobbs  and  tlie  garden- 
ers— and,  of  course,  father. 

Oh,  now,  now!”  I whispered,  for  T 
knew  that  my  poor  beauty,  which,  ala^d  is 
no  beauty  at  all,  must  be  glorified  in 
that  sudden  flash  of  gold. 

And  he  came. 
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He  was  as  1 had  made  him,  tall  and 
thin  and  broad,  lean  - cheeked,  square- 
jawed,  with,  gray  still  eyes.  I think  that 
for  an  instant,  though  it  was  I who  had 
fashioned  him,  I suffered  a little  shock 
that  he  should  be  in  riding-breeches  and 
a jacket,  instead  of  doublet  and  hose. 
Somehow  J had  associated  him  with  those 
ancient  lovers  of  my  books.  Ah,  he  was 
very  beautiful!  Does  it  all  sound  mad, 
fantastic,  foolish,  that  I should  speak 
of  this  man,  who  was  but  the  creature  of 
my  fancy,  as  having  breath  and  sub- 
stance? Alas!  all  my  world,  by  some 
strange  trick  of  that  fever,  is  a world  of 
shades  and  phantoms.  Among  them  all, 
the  beings  I create  are  the  most  real. 
To  me  they  have  more  breath  and  sub- 
stance than  the  others. 

When  he  raised  his  eyes  and  saw  me, 
his  hand  shook  a little,  and  he  stood 
very  still,  lips  parted,  eyes  upon  mine 
for  a long  time.  It  seemed  as  if  he  did 
not  breathe. 

I do  not  know  how  long  we  might  have 
stood  so.  It  was  the  fading  of  the  ray 
of  sunshine  from  my  face  and  hair  that 
moved  us.  He  made  a sudden  gesture, 
my  king,  catching  his  breath,  as  the  light 
went.  It  was  as  if  he  would  have  caught 
and  held  it  there  longer.  Then  I spoke. 

“ The  sunlight  may  not  last  forever, 
sir,”  I said.  But  he  never  stirred  his 
eyes  from  mine. 

Oh,  madam !”  said  he,  ‘‘  you  bear  sun- 
light with  you.”  And  he  took  another 
quick  breath.  ‘‘You  are  the  most  beau- 
tiful thing  in  all  God’s  world,”  he  said, 
in  a half-whisper,  and  my  silly  heart  be- 
gan to  throb,  for  I had  not  meant  him 
to  say  that — not  so  soon.  It  was  almost 
as  if  he  were  a real  man,  independent  of 
me,  speaking  from  his  own  mind — so  far 
this  strange  creating  fancy  of  mine  out- 
runs my  consciousness. 

“Will  you  tell  me  who  you  are?”  said 
my  king,  after  we  had  been  another  long 
time  silent.  And  I lifted  my  face  from 
the  hands  that  had  been  hiding  it. 

“Does  it  matter?”  I asked. 

“ No,”  said  he,  quite  gravely.  “ No, 
it  does  not  matter.  Still  — are  you 
noi)e?” 

“Yes.'’  said  T.  “ T]]e.v  tell  me  that  I 
am  Mad(d<m  Hope.  I suppose  it  is  true.” 

H(‘  linked  at  me  a moment,  a bit 
strangely,  as  Jemima  sometimes  does. 


“ I have  heard  of  you,”  he  said  at  last. 
“ I think  I saw  you  once,  a long  time 
ago.  I am  your  neighbor  here.  I did 
not  know  that  you  were — were  returned.” 
It  had  seemed  to  me  best  that  he  should 
be  my  neighbor,  since  then  it  would  be 
quite  natural  for  us  to  meet. 

“ I do  not  remember,”  said  I.  “ I sup- 
pose I should  know  about  you,  but  there 
are  so  many  things  that  I have  forgotten. 
I have  been  ill.” 

“ Yes,”  said  he,  very  gently  — “ yes, 
I — know.” 

The  clouds  overhead  parted  for  a mo- 
ment and  the  same  flood  of  gold  came 
down  across  my  hair  and  face.  And  at 
once  my  king  fell  silent  again,  gazing  at 
me  with  widened  eyes  and  drawn  lips. 
Somewhere  I have  seen  that  look  painted 
upon  the  face  of  Galahad  of  Arthur’s 
Court,  upturned  to  the  Holy  Vision. 

It  was  as  I would  have  him  look,  my 
king,  but  somehow  it  made  me  uneasy — 
flushed  my  cheeks  so  that  I could  not 
meet  his  eyes. 

“ I am  not  beautiful,”  said  I,  resent- 
fully. “ It  is  the  sunlight  on  my  hair.” 

“ Oh,  madam !”  said  he  again,  “ you 
are  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  all  God’s 
world.  I had  not  thought  that  anything 
so  beautiful  could  live.” 

And  my  cheeks  went  crimson  again, 
and  I hid  my  face  in  my  arms  over  the 
marble  balustrade. 

But  there  came  steps  on  the  path  above 
the  terrace,  and  voices.  It  was  only  two 
under  - gardeners  bringing  water,  but  I 
would  not  have  even  their  eyes  profane 
my  love-making. 

“ Ah,  you  must  go !”  I cried  to  my 
king.  “ Some  one  is  coming.  You 
must  not  be  seen — ” He  whom  only 
my  eyes  might  ever  see,  alas ! “ I — 

shall  be  here  to  - morrow,”  I whispered. 
“Oh,  come  to-morrow!”  And  I pulled 
a little  white  rose  from  the  cluster 
at  my  breast  and  dropped  it  to  him. 
He  was  holding  it  with  both  hands 
against  his  lips  when  I turned  away  from 
the  balustrade  and  went  up  through  the 
gardens  toward  the  lonely  house,  into 
my  great  room  of  books,  and  sank  down 
in  one  of  the  leather  chairs  there,  press- 
ing my  hands  over  my  eyes.  I was  all 
aquiver  from  head  to  foot  with  an  ex- 
(luisite  new  thrill.  Loneliness?  There 
was  no  more  of  it,  nor  dulness,  nor 
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ennui.  The  door  of  the  empty  cham- 
ber in  my  heart  swung  wide  and  closed 
again — and  it  was  no  longer  empty.  . I 
counted  the  hours  till  to-morrow  morning, 
and  my  heart  jumped  at  what  the  morn- 
ing would  bear.  Oh,  a life  without  love 
in  it  is  such  a gray  thing! 

This  afternoon  dear  old  Dr.  Chrystie 
drove  out  from  the  village.  He  comes 
every  few  days.  He  kissed  me  on  the 
cheek  and  pumped  my  two  hands  up  and 
down  in  his  funny  hearty  way.  And  he 
cried  out  that  something  had  made  me  a 
new  woman  all  at  once.  I had  to  laugh 
aloud  at  that.  It  was  so  true,  and  the 
old  dear  knew  so  little  about  it  1 

Why,  God  bless  my  soul  1”  he  shouted. 
" You’re  as  red  and  as  brown  as  a farm- 
er’s wench.  What  have  you  been  doing 
to  yourself,,  eh?”  He  took  me  by  the 
shoulders  and  turned  me  about  before 
a long  mirror.  ^‘Look  there,”  said  he; 

look  at  yourself.  God  bless  me,  you’re 
developing  into  a tearing  little  beau- 
ty I Look !” 

Of  course  I am  no  beauty.  That  is 
absurd.  But  I clung  to  him  in  the  silliest 
fashion,  begging  him  to  say  if  he  really 
and  truly  thought  I was  pretty,  till  he 
burst  into  one  of  his  great  roars  of  laugh- 
ter and  kissed  me  on  the  other  cheek. 

You’ll  do,”  he  cried,  nodding  at  me. 
^‘You’ll  do.  No  one  will  ever  have  oc- 
casion to  call  you  ugly.  I’d  like  to 
know  what  has  made  you  pick  up  so 
fast,  though.” 

So  then  I told  him  about  father,  and 
about  how  we  two  got  on  so  beautifully 
together,  and  about  what  an  old  darling 
father  was — I could  not  bring  myself  to 
speak  of  the  other.  I think  he  was  not 
pleased,  though  I cannot  see  why.  He 
looked  at  me  very  strangely,  and  hemmed 
and  hawed  a great  deal,  and  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  room  for  quite  a long 
time  with  his  hands  clasped  under  his 
coat  tails,  scowling. 

Then  at  last  he  asked  me  if  I would 
promise  to  do  something  for  him,  and 
when  I foolishly  agreed  he  told  me  to 
invite  my  cousin  Adele  to  come  and 
spend  a week. 

“ You  need  the  companionship  of  an- 
other young  girl,”  he  said.  “ That’s  bet- 
ter than  this — this  pretending  of  yours. 
Get  your  cousin  here  as  soon  as  ever 
you  can.” 


So,  since  I promised,  I suppose  I must 
write  to  AdMe.  I hope  she  cannot  come; 
or,  if  she  comes,  I hope  she  will  not 
stay  long. 

My  cousin  Adele  is  here,  and  I am 
quite  in  despair.  It  is  more  dreadful 
even  than  I had  feared.  There  is  noth- 
ing qpiet  about  Adele.  She  wants  al- 
ways to  be  doing  something  violent, — 
riding  or  driving  or  making  excursions 
to  the  near-by  villages.  Her  last  notion 
is  that  I shall  have  a house  party.  A 
house  party! 

Upon  the  subject  of  father  we  have 
nearly  quarrelled.  AdMe  positively  re- 
fuses to  sit  at  the  table  while — as  she 
puts  it — an  invisible  spook  is  being  fed 
things  which  he  never  eats,  and  put  ques- 
tions which  he  does  not  answer.  Poor 
father  has  taken  to  having  his  meals 
in  his  study.  I go  there,  whenever  I’ve 
the  chance,  to  have  a quiet  talk  with  him. 

But  the  worst  of  all  is  the  dreadful 
trouble  to  which  I am  put  to  see  my  king. 
It  was  cruel  that  Adele  should  have  had 
to  come  just  now.  I have  to  steal  away 
from  her  on  all  sorts  of  silly  pretexts. 
I have  even  lied  contemptibly  once  or 
twice,  but  the  lies  are  light  on  my  con- 
science. I w^ould  do  much  more  to  see 
him.  Ah,  there  is  no  other  such  king 
alive!  He  never  disappoints  me.  He 
never  becomes,  even  for  an  instant,  cheap 
or  dull  or  commonplace,  as  other  men 
must  sometimes  be — as  he  must  have  been 
were  he  a king  in  the  flesh.  No,  I am 
very  glad  he  is  what  he  is. 

And  yet — why,  sometimes  I fall  into 
fits  of  most  dreadful  depression  over  it, 
depression  so  very  black  that  it  smothers 
me,  crushes  me.  He  has  shown  me  what 
a man  might  be — one  man  out  of  many, 
many  millions.  He  has  wakened  my 
whole  soul,  stirred  the  very  depths  of  my 
being,  set  me  a-shaking  with  knowledge 
of  life’s  possibilities.  And  I shall  never 
reach  those  possibilities,  for  he  is  but  a 
shade,  a phantom,  a strange  figment  of 
my  strange  fancy.  How  will  it  all  end? 

In  spite  of  Ad^e  I have  met  him 
every  day,  usually  in  the  morning,  as  at 
first,  but  sometimes  at  any  hour  I could 
manage.  Once  it  was  at  night  by  moon- 
light. I shall  never  forget  his  face  with 
the  moon  upon  it. 

At  first  we  talked  as  best  we  might,  I 
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Aflolo  ill  the  morning-room.  She  asked 
me  where  I had  been  all  alone,  and  then 
suddenly  began  to  sniff. 

‘‘  You  have  tobacco  smoke  about  you,” 
she  said,  suspiciously.  “ Do  you  smoke 
cigarettes?”  I think  my  heart  quite 
stopped  beating  for  an  instant  from  pure 
shock,  and  my  face  must  have  gone  white, 
for  I saw  Adele’s  eyes  widen.  Cigarettes! 
I never  smoked  one  in  my  life.  But  my 
king  had  been  smoking  his  pipe!  He 
asked  me  if  he  might,  and  I gave 
him  permission. 

I remember  making  some  absurd  ex- 
cuse to  AdMe  and  escaping  to  my  own 
room,  and  there  I sat  for  an  hour  or  more, 
holding  a bursting  head  between  my 
hands,  and  whispering  again  and  again, 
with  lips  I could  not  control,  that  it  was 
all  a mistake,  that  Adele  was  joking. 

Then  at  last,  when  I was  quite  worn 
out  and  half  hysterical,  I went  down 
and  found  AdMe,  and  told  her  the 
whole  thing,  about  my  king,  and  how  I 
had  come  to  make  him,  and  how  I had 
come  to  love  him,  and  all.  At  first  she 
laughed,  then  she  scolded  me  a bit,  and 
finally  took  to  tears  and  hysterics,  saying 
that  I was  a lunatic,  that  the  whole  house 
whispered  of  ghosts,  and  she  would  not 
remain  in  it  another  night.  So  she  left, 
bags  and  boxes,  this  afternoon.  And  I 
am  glad  to  be  rid  of  her. 

So  we  had  a quiet,  peaceful  dinner  to- 
gether, father  and  I.  But  I do  not  know 
what  has  come  over  me.  I suppose  I am 
upset  nervously,  but  father  seems  not 
quite  so  satisfactory  to  me,  not  quite  so 
real  and  convincing.  He  seems  almost 
— absurd.  Of  course  that  will  be  my 
nerves,  though. 

I have  come  up-stairs  here  to  go  to  bed, 
but  my  eyes  will  not  close.  I have 
crouched  on  the  floor  by  the  window  for 
hours  looking  over  the  moonlit  gardens 
to  the  terrace — our  terrace,  his  and  mine. 

Oh,  my  king,  my  king!  what  will  be 
the  end  of  it? 

The  end  has  come,  so  suddenly  that  I 
am  left  gasping,  bewildered.  Ah,  no,  no, 
not  the  end!  the  beginning — the  begin- 
ning of  everything,  and  it  is  more  won- 
derful than  may  be  said.  But  let  me,  if 
I can,  tell  it  as  it  occurred. 

This  morning  after  breakfast  I went 
down  across  the  lawns  and  through  the 
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Italian  garden  to  my  terrace; — our  ter- 
race. I was,  somehow,  in  no  mood  for 
love-making;  1 would  rather  have  w(‘pt 
— and  I suppose  that  is  very  silly 
and  like  a girl — but  1 could  not  have 
stopped  away. 

He  was  waiting  for  me  on  the  turf  be- 
low the  balustrade,  and  he  climbed  up  and 
sat  near  me.  It  set  my  heart  to  its  old 
throbbing  when  I met  his  eyes,  but  I 
turned,  a bit  impatiently,  aside,  and 
would  not  look  at  him. 

‘^My  cousin  AdMe  has  gone,”  I said. 
“ I told  her  about  — you,  and  she  had 
hysterics,  and  said  I was  a lunatic,  and 
went  away.” 

I am  glad,”  said  my  king. 

I expect,”  said  I,  “ that  what  she  said 
was  true.  Ah,  why  canT  I be  like  other 
people?  Why  must  I walk  among  shades, 
make  phantoms  out  of  my  brain  to  love 
me?  AdMe  was  right:  I must  be  a sort 
of  lunatic.  Oh,  my  king,  ray  king!”  I 
cried,  and  held  out  my  arms  to  him,  sob- 
bing. How  will  it  all  end — this  pre- 
tence, this  agony  ?” 

Then  my  king  stood  up  before  me,  and 
a little  flush  came  over  his  face,  and  a 
certain  light  to  his  steady  eyes. 

^‘Like  this,  Madelon,”  he  said.  “Like 
this!”  And  put  out  his  arms  and  took 
me  into  them.  And  I screamed  once  and 
fainted  quite  aw.ay. 

When  light  and  sense  at  last  came 
back  to  me  I was  lying  half  on  the 
ground,  half  in  ray  king’s  arms.  He 
knelt  on  one  knee  beside  me  so  that  my 
shoulders  were  upon  his  other  knee,  and 
his  face  was  bent  over  mine.  I could 
feel  his  breath. 

“Real!”  I said  in  a little  whisper,  and 
I know  that  I trembled  very  violently 
from  head  to  foot.  “ Real ! no  dream  at 
all?  no  phantom?” 

He  laid  his  face  down  beside  mine,  and 
I think  he  laughed,  but  there  was  a catch 
in  his  laughter. 

“ Oh,  very  real,  my  queen !”  said  he. 

But  I turned  my  face  against  his  breast 
with  a little  sob,  for  my  gray  world  of 
shadows  was  lifting  and  floating  away 
about  me  like  a thin  fog  when  the  sun 
rises,  and  my  feet  were  firm  at  last  on 
the  good  earth,  and  my  king  was  no  king 
of  dreams  at  all,  but  a wonderful,  living, 
breathing  man  who  loved  me — and  I was 
very  tired  and  happy. 
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More  frequently,  however,  a long 
knife  is  used  at  a voluntary  death.” 
The  man  wishing  to  die  bares  his  breast, 
and  himself  points  the  knife  to  the  right 
place  against  his  heart.  The  executioner 
has  only  to  push  the  knife  forward. 

In  some  families  a violent  death  by 
voluntary  request  descends  by  heredity 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  a 
natural  end  is-  considered  a disgrace  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

One  of  the  attendants  I had  with  me 
for  two  years  while  in  the  Kolyma  coun- 
try belonged  to  a family  with  a tradition 
of  this  kind.  He  was  a man  of  fifty,  and 
his  father  and  elder  brother  had  already 
followed  in  the  way  of  their  ancestors. 
One  time,  when  stricken  with  a violent 
fever,  instead  of  taking  the  medicine 
that  I gave  him,  he  inquired  anxiously 
if  I were  sure  that  he  would  recover  at 
all.  Otherwise  he  felt  bound  to  send  for 
his  son  and  ask  for  the  last  stroke. 

Ideas  of  death,  however,  were  very  far 
from  the  camp  of  Kaka.  It  was  spring, 
the  best  season  of  the  year  in  that  coun- 
try, and  the  people  used  every  pretext 
to  arrange  for  feasting  and  sports. 

News  of  our  coming  had  spread 
through  the  neighboring  camps  like  wild- 
fire, and  the  next  morning  about  a 
hundred  men  and  women  were  upon  us, 
eager  to  gaze  on  the  strange  faces,  per- 
haps to  taste  of  the  white  men’s  pro- 
visions, and  to  take  every  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  have  a good  time  and 
make  merry.  The  middle-aged  people 
had  a reindeer-race  for  a distance  of  five 
miles,  which  lasted  an  incredibly  short 
time.  The  younger  men  and  the  girls 
formed  in  two  large  groups,  and  each  had 
a foot-race  over  the  deep  snow,  which  had 
been  scraped  and  loosened  by  the  sharp 
hoofs  of  the  racing  reindeer.  Wrestlers 
bared  themselves  to  the  waist,  and  rubbed 
their  bodies  with  damp  snow  until  they 
glowed  all  over  and  were  reeking  with 
perspiration.  Then  they  grappled  in 
twos,  pair  after  pair,  and  tumbled  on 
snow  quite  unconcernedly,  till  one  of  the 
parties  was  forced  to  yield  and  stepped 
back  into  the  ranks. 

Women  were  even  more  eager  wres- 
tlers than  men.  They  began  the  match 
in  their  underclothes;  but  very  soon  ev- 
erything was  torn  to  shreds  and  they 
were  pounding  each  other  on  the  ground. 


scratching  and  biting  like  cats,  so  that 
the  crowd  had  to  separate  them. 

Meanwhile  I tried  to  induce  some  old 
men  to  relate  stories,  many  of  which  are 
similar,  even  in  details,  to  the  Indian 
tales  of  the  opposite  shore. 

" You  came  from  unknown  countries,” 
argued  the  oldest  of  them,  Kuwat,  who 
had  lame  feet,  and  was  carried  around 
on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  his  grand- 
nephews, **  so  you  must  know  many 
curious  things.  Exchange  is  fair,  and 
guests  should  be  the  beginners.” 

I told  them  about  the  mammoth’s 
younger  cousin  (elephant),  who  still 
walks  on  the  earth,  and  is  even  tamed 
by  men  and  put  into  harness.  They 
did  not  object  to  the  mammoth’s  cousin, 
but  insisted  that  those  who  tamed  him 
must  be  spirits,  and  not  mortals.  When 
I told  them  that  some  of  those  peo- 
ple have  black  skins  and  occasionally 
relish  a bit  of  human  flesh,  it  fully  cor- 
roborated their  first  opinion. 

Then  I tried  to  give  them  an  idea  of 
the  wonders  of  civilization.  I told  them 
that  our  tents  are  made  of  iron,  and  that 
we  put  ten  houses  one  on  top  of  another, 
so  that  the  whole  looks  as  high  as  the 
neighboring  hill,  and  gives  shelter  to  as 
many  people  as  all  the  camps  between 
the  Arctic  and  the  Pacific  shore.  They 
listened  with  astonishment  and  wanted 
to  know  more.  But  when  I'  explained 
that  our  land  is  all  cut  up  into  square 
lots  and  sold  at  high  prices,  and  that  a 
man  can  lose  his  way  not  only  in  the 
open  country,  but  also  among  the  houses, 
in  the  midst  of  large  crowds  hurrying  in 
all  directions,  their  mistrust  broke  out 
openly,  and  my  part  as  a story-teller  was 
finished  then  and  there. 

After  supper  a seance  of  magic  began, 
which  accompanies  every  big  feast  of 
this  tribe.  The  low,  square  sleeping- 
room  was  crammed  full  with  people. 
The  heat  was  so  intense  that  the  na- 
tives stripped  naked;  and  their  bodies, 
shining  with  sweat,  jostled  against  each 
other  on  the  slightest  motion.  The  sha- 
man, who  also  was  nearly  naked,  sat  in 
the  right-hand  corner — ^left  free  for  the 
performance.  The  light  was  put  out,  and 
the  shaman  began  to  chant,  beating  his 
drum  with  such  force  that  in  a few 
minutes  we  were  half  stunned  by  the 
deafening  din,  and  utterly  lost  the 
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BY  OCTAV. 

The  heat  was  stifling;  such  heat  as 
will  sometimes  make  a summer  in 
the  Middle  West  as  unendurable  as 
one  in  the  tropics;  heat  airless,  irritating; 
not  ceasing,  only  mitigating,  when  the 
blazing  sun  sinks  beneath  the  blood-red 
horizon,  David  Hardy’s  house  stood  on 
the  hill.  The  street,  which  it  abutted, 
cleft  the  hills  and  made  straight  for  the 
river.  It  was  a noisy,  dusty,  brick-paved 
street,  filled  with  provision-shops  and  sa- 
loons of  the  humbler  sort.  Generally  the 
farmers’  wagons  rattled  over  it  the  twelve 
hours  through;  but  to-day  not  a wagon 
crawled  into  the  glare,  and  the  only  horse 
to  be  seen  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
the  flies  buzzing  over  his  stiff  nostrils, 
and  would  never  strain  his  lean  flanks  for 
a whip  again. 

Dave  Hardy  saw  the  creature.  He 
flung  a queer  look  downward  as  he  turned 
to  mount  the  steps  to  his  own  yard.  For 
months — ever  since  the  carpenters  began 
on  the  house,  only  finished  that  spring — 
Dave  had  never  set  his  foot  on  those 
steps  without  pausing  to  fill  his  eye  with 
the  look  of  his  own  home.  It  was  a 
pretty  little  house,  in  a yard  which  not 
only  had  both  a flower-garden  in  front 
and  a vegetable-garden  in  the  rear,  but 
owned  several  sightly  oak-trees.  Often  he 
had  used  to  stand,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  admiring  the  house,  and  smiling, 
broadly.  To-day  he  did  not  smile.  Be- 
hind the  windows  up-stairs,  Dave’s  young 
Massachusetts  wife,  stricken  with  a baf- 
fling affection  of  the  heart,  fought  for 
breath  and  tried  to  be  patient.  Now 
he  had  come  back  from  a long,  long  tramp 
for  work;  for,  two  weeks  before,  he  had 
been  laid  off  at  Benner’s  Wagon  Works; 
and  work  was  not  easy  to  find  that  sum- 
mer of  1896.  His  feet  were  sore;  his 
whole  body  from  head  to  heel  was 
aching ; his  heart,  perhaps,  ached  the 
hardest  of  all.  He  cast  a darkened 
eye  on  the  dead  horse,  a horse  that  he 
had  seen  many  times. 
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Well,  old  whitey,  they’ve  killed  you 
at  last,  have  they?”  he  muttered,  “and 
you  haven’t  got  a soul,  so  there’s  no  mak- 
ing up  on  the  other  side  for  here.  It 
don’t  look  just  fair,  does  it?”  With  a 
weary  shrug  of  his  shoulders  he  turned 
and  went  up  the  walk.  At  the  house 
door  he  wiped  the  dust  from  his  shoes, 
and  mechanically  flicked  his  shoulders 
before  he  stole  noiselessly  up  the  stairs. 
The  door  of  his  wife’s  chamber  stood 
wide  open.  He  could  see  the  stiff  blue 
cotton  skirts  and  the  red,  kind  hands  of 
their  neighbor  Mrs.  Dawson ; she  was 
fanning  Annie.  It  was  only  the  oval  of 
his  wife’s  pale  cheek  and  her  black  braids 
crushed  into  the  pillow  which  were  vis- 
ible where  he  stood.  Coming  from  the 
glare  outside,  the  room  seemed  dim  and 
cool,  and  the  white  curtain  in  the  win- 
dow fluttered  as  Mrs.  Dawson’s  hand 
moved.  The  heliotrope  and  rose  - gera- 
nium, in  the  vase  on  the  white  table,  cast 
a delicate  shadow  on  the  pillow. 

“Ain’t  it  sweet  and  dainty? — just  like 
Annie,”  the  young  husband  thought, 
fondly ; “ and  she’s  down  further  in  the 
pillows,  too — that’s  an  awful  good  sign; 
she  ain’t  so  troubled  to  breathe.” 

The  sick  girl  stirred  and  sighed.  “ Oh. 
I had  such  a sweet  dream,  Mrs.  Dawson.” 

“Well,  now,  ain’t  that  grand!”  cried 
Mrs.  Dawson’s  hearty  voice. 

“ I dreamed  I was  home — on  the  Cape, 
you  know;  and  I could  see  the  sea  and 
smell  it.  It  was  sweeter  than  flowers. 
And  so  cool — I was  so  happy.  But  please 
don’t  tell  Dave  I dreamed  of  the  sea; 
he’s  trying  his  best  to  get  me  there;  you 
won’t,  will  you,  Mrs.  Dawson  ?” 

The  man,  stealing  off  on  tiptoe,  clench- 
ed his  hands;  his  face  worked. 

“Land  sakes!  no,  dearie,  I won’t.  You 
lay  still,  and  go  to  sleep  again.” 

“ I’ve  got  to  get  higher  up,  please : I 
didn’<  need  to  be  so  high  up  when  I was 
dreaming  of  the  sea.  Did  you  ever  see 
the  sea,  Mrs.  Dawson?” 
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Dave  carried  his  heavy  heart  down- 
stairs. His  mother  was  sitting  on  the 
kitchen  porch  shelling  peas.  She  looked 
up  and  told  him  there  was  dinner  waiting 
for  him  on  the  table.  He  shook  his  head; 
then  his  eyes  fell  to  her  hands.  He  ut- 
tered a kind  of  groan.  You’ve  been  out 
washing  again !”  he  cried. 

“ Now,  Davy,”  remonstrated  his 
mother,  “ it’s  not  a bit  hard  at  Stand- 
ish,  and  them  frills  and  pretty  things  is 
jest  to  my  liking;  and  do  lemme  help  a 
little,  son.” 

She  was  a tall  woman,  who  had  been 
handsome  in  her  youth  before  the  sea  stole 
her  husband  and  her  two  boys  and  she 
had  fled  from  it  with  David,  her  youngest ; 
she  was  comely  still,  and  her  eyes  were 
full  of  courage.  But  they  dimmed  as  they 
looked  on  her  son,  who  had  his  elbows  on 
his  knees  and  his  head  in  his  hands. 
“ Davy,”  she  said,  “ have  you  tried  to 
raise  money  on  the  house  sence  I said 
I’d  be  willin’  ?” 

‘^It  ain’t  all  paid  for;  there’s  ’bout  a 
hundred  and  fifty  owing  the  Building 
Company;  I couldn’t  give  a first  mort- 
gage. Besides,  nobody  will  lend  money; 
I can’t  raise  a cent  till  after  election.” 

The  mother  was  silent.  Her  hands, 
which  had  the  withered  cleanliness  of  the 
wash-tub,  clasped  and  unclasped  each 
other,  as  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  dusty, 
glaring  street  and  the  sick  sunshine. 

She’d  get  well  if  I only  could  get  her 
to  the  sea,”  said  Dave,  in  a perfectly 
quiet  voice;  then,  as  if  something  had 
snapped  in  his  soul,  he  broke  down  all  at 
once,  sobbing,  while  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks : “ Oh,  my  God  I it’s  hard,  it’s 
hard!  To  see  her  going  that  way — by 
inches — choking  and  suffering — when  the 
sea  would  save  her.  Just  a little  money! 
To  have  to  have  her  die  just  because  I 
haven’t  got  a little  money !” 

“ Hush,  son ; she’ll  hear  you ! The  win- 
ders are  all  open  1” 

David  strangled  his  sobs;  he  rolled  off 
the  door-step  on  to  the  grass,  burrowing 
his  face  into  the  sod,  his  shoulders 
heaving.  It  was  more  terrible  to  his 
mother  to  see  his  struggle  for  self-con- 
trol than  his  unrestrained  grief.  But  in 
a minute  she  straightened  her  shoulders 
and  spoke  almost  cheerfully.  I went  out 
to-day,  son,”  said  she;  “things  don’t  sell 
very  well,  but  I raised  ten  dollars,  and  I 


got  five  saved  up  unbeknown.  You  got 
twenty  in  the  bank — ” 

“ Mother,  mother !”  cried  the  young 
man,  sitting  up,  “ what  did  you  sell  ? Not 
father’s  watch;  not  your  wedding-ring — ” 
“ Hush,  son.  I can  git  ’em  back  with 
paying  a bit  more  if  they  ain’t  sold;  and 
things  ain’t  selling.  Davy,  I don’t  gredge 
nothin’  on  earth  to  Annie;  she’s  a reel 
daughter  to  me.  Now,  you  listen.  We 
can  git  enough  for  her  to  go;  but  there 
ain’t  enough  for  two  goin’,  else  I’d  gladly 
go  with  her ; yet  it  ain’t  to  be  thought  of 
her  goin’  alone.  Now,  here’s  ray  notion: 
You  know  your  boss’s  wife,  Mrs.  Ben- 
ner; she’s  a reel  kind,  pleasant  young 
lady,  they  all  do  say;  and  she’s  kinder 
sickly,  so  she’s  goin’  to  the  seashore 
next  Friday — ” 

“ Well,  you  don’t  expect  me  to  ask  Ben- 
ner’s wife  to  take  care  of  Annie?”  he  in- 
terrupted, grimly. 

“ Don’t  you  be  hasty,  son.  Lemme  fin- 
ish. Won’t  she  have  her  hired  girl  along 
to  take  care  of  her;  and  couldn’t  the  girl 
jest  have  a kinder  eye  on  Annie  ? I know 
her  girl;  she’s  a reel  nice  girl.  It  would 
be  lonesome  for  Annie,  but  your  uncle 
Jo  could  meet  her  in  Boston;  he’s  out  of 
work,  but  he  could  take  Annie  up  to  the 
Cape  if  we  give  him  the  two  dollars  and 
seventy  cents  fare,  I guess ; and  Liza  Ann 
Whitlow  would  look  after  her  at  the 
Cape;  we  could  manage  to  pay — ” 

“It  ain’t  that;  it’s  the  asking  Mrs. 
Benner — ” 

“ And  why  not  ? I guess  I ain’t  overly 
fond  of  being  imder  obligations  to  folks 
any  more’n  you  be.  You  worked  for  Ben- 
ner faithful  five  years,  willin’  to  stay 
overtime  and  never  grumblin’;  and  you 
was  the  only  man  stayed  by  him  in  ’94; 
yet  ain’t  he  laid  you  off — ” 

“ The  other  men  had  families.  He’d  a 
right  to  pick  the  men  he’d  keep.  And 
maybe  I wasn’t  so  particular  as  I’d 
ought  to  be.  I was  so  awful  worried 
’bout  Annie!” 

“You  didn’t  slight  your  work;  I know 
that;  you  never  slighted  in  your  life. 
You  always  did  your  sheer.  And  you’re 
the  patientest  boy — ” 

Dave  shook  his  head  with  a bitter 
smile:  “You  don’t  know,  ma;  there’s 
times  I could  be  as  crazy  and  raging  as 
Fred  Neely;  but  I try  to  hold  myself 
down  and  be  fair.  Say,  don’t  you  think 
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Annie  seems  a mite  easier  this  after- 
noon ?” 

‘‘  I dun^no’  but  she  doos.  Davy,  I 
think  you^d  oughter  speak  to  Mrs.  Ben- 
ner, onless  you  could  borry  the  money  for 
mo  to  go  from  Mr.  Standish.  That’s  an- 
other thing  I’ve  been  thinking — if  you 
could  git  a job  there,  you  could  pay  him 
back  by  degrees — ” 

He  hasn’t  jobs  to  go  round.” 

But  they  was  talking  in  the  kitchin 
to-day,  how  a cousin  of  one  of  the  girls 
at  Standish,  he’d  broke  his  arm;  he  was 
in  the  paint — For  the  land  sake,  Dave, 
why  you  puttin’  on  your  hat?  You 
ain’t  goin’  out  again?” 

The  answer  was  muffled  by  the  thud  of 
his  feet  as  he  ran  across  the  grass : 

Why  didn’t  you  tell  me  that,  first 
thing?  I won’t  lose  a chance  by  not  ask- 
ing!” and  in  a moment  his  figure  was 
dwindling  down  the  hill. 

So  fast  he  ran  that  he  almost  ran  into 
Fred  Neely,  who  approached  from  the 
opposite  direction. 

‘‘What’s  your  rush?”  called  Neely, 
catching  at  his  arm. 

“ There’s  a loose  job  in  the  paint-shop 
at  Standish,  and  I’m  after  it.” 

“ You  bet  it  ’ll  be  nailed  before  you  git 
across  the  river.  Williams  has  a waiting- 
list  of  his  pets.  And  Standish  ain’t  home ; 
gone  to  Chicago.  To  raise  money,  they 
say.  Banks  won’t  lend  here.” 

“Well,  the  vice-president,  young  Van 
Orden,  ain’t  gone — ” 

Neely  burst  into  a furious  gush  of 
oaths:  Van  Orden  would  rather  poor 
folks  would  starve  than  not;  he  hadn’t 
nothin’  but  meanness  inside  his  sleek, 
cursed  little  carcass;  he  was  a cold-blood- 
ed, dirty,  cruel — Here  Dave  muttered 
excuses  and  broke  loose. 

Neely  cursed  him  for  a pusillanimous, 
cringing  idiot.  “ A body  jest  wastes  his 
breath  and  arguemunts  talking  to  him,” 
he  grunted ; “ he  ain’t  the  sense  to  under- 
stand; he  don’t  even  listen.”  But  there 
Neely’s  vanity  played  him  false;  Dave 
heard,  he  comprehended,  and  he  had  mo- 
ments of  a more  frenzied  revolt  than  the 
socialist’s,  when  all  the  beliefs  and  the 
hopes  of  his  life  seemed  to  reel  into 
chaos ; but  he  set  his  teeth,  saying,  “ I 
ain’t  going  to  be  unfair,  if  I am  under 
the  wheels!” 

He  said  something  like  this  as  he  pant- 


ed down  the  hill  and  across  the  bridge. 
There  remained  a long  walk  down  the 
riverside  road  to  the  Standish  Wagon 
Works.  Not  only  long,  but  hideously  hot. 
The  brick  pavement  scorched  through  his 
worn  shoes.  More  than  once  he  leaned 
against  the  fence  in  a long,  shadeless 
stretch,  to  gasp  for  breath  in  the  breath- 
less heat.  When  he  reached  the  works 
he  was  sore  spent,  but  he  assumed  the 
jaunty  indifference  of  mien  which  a self- 
respecting  workman  considers  the  brand 
of  his  station  as  a skilled  artisan. 

“Come  for  that  striping  job?”  said 
the  superintendent,  who  knew  Dave  by 
sight.  “ It’s  been  gone  two  hours.” 

“ Oh,  I ain’t  particular  to  do  striping,” 
returned  Dave,  airily,  while  he  leaned 
against  the  desk  to  keep  from  toppling 
over,  he  was  so  faint:  “I’m  a carriage- 
painter,  I am.  I can  do  any  kind  of 
finishing  - gear  finish,  body  paint,  any- 
thing you  want;  but  I’m  willing  to  do 
anything:  I’d  rough  in,  rather  than  loaf 
round  any  longer.” 

“Well,  look  round  after  election  and 
we  may  have  something.”  He  added,  with 
the  jocular  touch  which  Americans  give 
and  take  for  sympathy,  “ I guess  you’ve 
heard  that  before.” 

“ Not  more’n  ten  times  to-day,”  return- 
ed Dave,  forcing  a grin.  He  felt  better 
for  the  foolish  words,  and  retired  with  a 
hearty  air,  as  if  every  step  on  his  blis- 
tered soles  did  not  make  him  wince. 

He  sat  down  in  the  court  to  rest  him- 
self a minute.  The  court  of  Standish’s 
factory  was  the  fruitful  source  of  wit 
and  wonder.  Even  his  own  men  joked 
about  the  canna-beds  and  the  trumpet- 
vines,  the  oleander  - trees  and  the  big 
fountain  in  the  centre.  “ Are  we  a fac- 
tory or  are  we  an  insane  asylum  ?”  was  the 
superintendent’s  causti  3 inquiry,  and 
Williams  of  the  paint-shop  opined  that 
they  were  “ ’most  as  fixed  up  as  the  new 
jail.”  Nevertheless,  that  awful  summer, 
the  court  and  the  fountain  won  their 
way;  and  Standish  was  justified.  To- 
day the  fountain  splashed  into  the  basin 
with  a cool  tinkle,  and  the  grass  was 
moist  and  richly  green  under  the  mul- 
berry-trees. But  inside  the  buildings — 
especially  inside  the  foundry  flooded 
with  blood-red  light,  for  they  were  cast- 
ing— the  air  steamed  and  vibrated  like 
the  air  of  a furnace. 
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A carriage  was  drawn  up  in  the  shadiest 
corner  of  the  court.  The  spirited  horses 
stood  quietly,  not  seeming  to  need  the 
stiff  watch  of  the  coachman.  There  was 
n Jady  on  the  back  seat;  and  Van  Orden. 
the  vice-president  of  the  company,  stood, 
one  foot  on  the  fender,  chatting  with  her 
while  she  sipped  lemonade  out  of  a tall 
glass  full  of  cracked  ice.  Presently  she 
handed  him  the  glass,  which  he  gave  to 
the  coachman  to  carry  away ; and  he  him- 
self got  into  the  carriage  beside  her, 
holding  the  reins  loosely  over  the  front 
seat.  Dave  recognized  the  horses  and 
the  lady  before  he  caught  a glimpse  of 
Benner’s  tall  figure  at  the  office  window. 
Benner  must  be  over  on  business;  his 
wife  was  waiting  for  him;  here  was 
Dave’s  opportunity.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  take  it.  He  was  proud  and  shy, 
with  the  double  pride  and  shyness  of  a 
New-Englander  and  a working-man.  The 
woman  in  the  carriage  seemed  to  belong 
to  another  world.  To  Dave  it  ap- 
peared an  equipage  of  splendid  luxury. 
Mrs.  Benner’s  dainty  organdy,  the  lace 
and  chiffon  which  were  like  a cloud  about 
her,  and  the  rings  sparkling  on  her  white 
hands,  which  held  her  gloves  instead  of 
wearing  them,  were  the  very  pomp  of 
wealth.  The  soft  languor  of  her  man- 
ner, her  faint  smile,  her  slow,  gentle, 
clean-cut  speech,  belonged  with  all  the 
rest.  She  talks  kinder  like  Annie;  and 
she  looks  like  Annie,  too,”  thought  Dave, 
forlornly;  ^‘but  Annie’d  be  prettier’n  her 
if  she  could  only  have  her  clothes.” 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  knew 
the  cruel  goad  of  envy.  The  two  young 
people  before  him  looked  so  cool,  so  pros- 
perous, so  happy. 

But  in  reality  the  two  cool,  prosperous 
young  people  were  hardly  less  unhappy 
than  Dave  himself. 

Steven  van  Orden  was  alone  with  the 
only  woman  whom  he  had  ever  wanted 
for  his  wife;  and  it  was  the  first  time 
during  four  years  that  he  was  alone 
with  her — at  least  so  far  alone  as  to  be 
out  of  ear-shot  of  others.  He  remembered 
the  last  time,  four  years  ago ; perhaps  she 
remembered  it  as  well,  since  it  was 
memorable  for  his  having  shown  her  his 
heart  and  his  life  before  he  asked  her  to 
share  them.  She  spoke  first.  **  Steve,” 
she  said.  They  had  grrown  up  together 
from  childhood,  and  she  had  always 


called  him  by  his  Christian  name;  but 
the  custom  had  been  disused  since  her 
marriage;  he  had  not  thought  the  old 
name  spoken  in  the  old  way  would  affect 
him  so  much. 

“Yes,  Doris,”  he  answered,  quietly. 

“ I want  to  thank  you  about  Jack.  He 
feels  so  grateful.  It  would  have  broken 
him  all  up  to  have  been  expelled;  I know 
you  saved  him.  And  it  was  only  boy- 
ish folly—” 

“Of  course  it  was.  Jack’s  all  right; 
he’ll  run  straight,”  Steve  interrupted, 
quickly.  “ The  head  master  understands.” 

“ You  are  so  good,  Steve.  Why  do  you 
never  let  people  see  how  kind  and  gener- 
ous you  are?  Why  do  you  make  them 
discover  you,  like  the  north  pole?” 

“ I’ll  put  up  guide-posts  in  future.” 

“ Steve,  did  you  think  it  was  strange 
I asked  you  to  help  me  ? I know  it  must 
have  seemed  so;  but  Mr.  Benner  was 
anxious  about  business;  and  Jack  and  he 
— ^no  doubt  Jack  tried  him,  but  they  don’t 
quite  understand  each  other;  and  Jack 
admires  you  so—” 

Steven  turned  eyes  of  such  irrepressible 
emotion  on  his  own  diminutive  arms 
that  she  broke  off  with  a blush.  ‘‘He 
does,”  she  cried  then,  with  a sudden  ani- 
mation, “ more  than  anybody  in  the 
world.  You  are  so  silly  just  because  you 
are  not  a giant  1” 

“ W ell,  there  is  considerable  leeway  be- 
tween a giant  and  a dwarf,”  said  Steve. 
“ I admit  I’m  sensitive  about  my  size. 
Sensitive  ? I’m  humiliated  every  day  of 
my  life.  It  began  when  I was  a wee  chap 
in  kilts,  and  a big  bully  a year  younger 
turned  me  over  his  knee  and  paddled  me. 
I fought  that  fellow  four  times  before  he 
left  our  neighborhood;  and  got  soundly 
thrashed  each  time.  I never  did  get  even 
with  him.  It’s  gone  on  the  same  way 
ever  since.  The  very  men  at  the  works 
despise  me  because  I’m  not  a big  fellow 
like  Miles.  Even  you — but  this  is  bally 
rot;  let’s  talk  about  Jack.  I want  you  to 
rest  easy  about  him.” 

“ I shall  if  you  will  promise  me  some- 
thing.” 

“ Of  course,  Doris.” 

She  did  not  answer  at  once,  looking 
away  from  him  to  the  water  and  the 
golden  motes  spangling  the  still,  hot  air. 
Then,  not  turning  her  head,  she  explain- 
edI want  you  to  promise  you  will  ah 
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ways  be  kind  to  Jack  and  look  after  him 
if  anything  happens  to  me — ” 

“ Nothing  is  going  to  happen  to  you,” 
snapped  he;  but  he  noted  the  blue  shad- 
ows under  her  eye,  the  thinner  contour 
of  her  averted  cheek,  the  indefinable  list- 
lessness into  which  her  soft  repose  of 
manner  was  sunken.  “ Doris,”  he  begged, 

don’t  talk  in  this  morbid  way ; don’t 
fall  into  such  a way  of  thinking;  get  a 
brace  on  you.  All  you  need  is  the  sea 
air;  but  you  must  help!  Determine  to 
get  well !” 

“ I’m  too  tired,  Steve.  I can’t.” 

The  man’s  heart  shrivelled  within  him. 
And  it  was  at  precisely  this  moment 
poor  Dave  Hardy’s  conscience  must 
needs  flog  him  across  the  court.  His 
face  was  haggard  and  scaHet  with  the 
sun;  his  blistered  feet  would  not  carry 
him  steadily;  no  doubt  his  features  wore 
an  unnatural  excitement:  Van  Orden’s 
squalid  suspicion  was  not  so  strange.  To 
complete  the  irony  of  the  moment,  Steve 
caught  sight  of  Benner  beckoning  imperi- 
ously, and  the  poignant  irritation  which 
so  often  accompanies  mental  as  well 
as  physical  torment  slashed  his  tense 
nerves.  He  turned  at  Dave’s  mumbled 
words  (which  neither  of  the  two  in  the 
surrey  understood ; nor  did  either  of  them 
catch  Mrs.  Benner’s  name,  far  less  that 
the  disordered-looking  creature  would 
speak  to  her),  saying  coldly:  “If  you 
have  any  business  here,  go  to  the  office. 
This  is  a private  entrance.  Get  out  of 
the  way,  please.” 

“ I want  to  see — I want  to  ask — ” 

The  dust  clamped  Dave’s  dry  throat; 
he  was  left  gasping,  his  bloodshot  eyes 
glaring  at  the  surrey  as  it  flashed  round 
the  court. 

The  embers  of  the  sunset  were  smoul- 
dering in  the  west  before  Dave  crawled 
up  his  own  steps.  His  mother,  who  had 
been  watching  for  him,  came  out  to  meet 
him;  and  when  he  saw  her  face  he  did 
not  need  to  be  told. 

“Oh,  son,  I wish  it  was  me!  But  it 
was  all  in  a minnit;  she  didn’t  suffer  any. 
She’ll  never  have  to  suffer  any  more.” 

Late  that  evening  Steven  van  Orden 
sat  at  his  writing-table,  under  an  elec- 
tric fan,  thinking;  and  as  it  happened, 
thinking  of  David  Hardy.  Somehow, 


through  her  maids,  the  story  of  the  home- 
sick Massachusetts  girl,  pining  for  the 
salt-marshes  and  the  sea,  had  drifted 
to  Paula  Standish.  Steve’s  half  - sister. 
Paula  did  not  have  a hospitable  imagina- 
tion, wherefore  she  was  not  easily  moved ; 
but  a loneliness  and  a longing,  so  like  her 
own,  touched  her.  She  told  the  story  to 
her  brother,  whom  it  affected  far  more 
deeply,  although  he  maintained  his  care- 
less air  as  usual;  but  in  truth  Steve’s  in- 
difference was  like  a mask  which  the 
player  ties  on,  and  knots  in  tying  so  that 
he  cannot  take  it  off.  “ I wonder,”  con- 
cluded Paula,  in  rather  a shamefaced 
way,  “ if  it  would  do  any  harm  if  I were 
to  lend — ” 

“ Best  not,  sis,” — ^he  caught  the  word 
off  her  tongue,  quickly.  “ A man  like 
that  is  sensitive.  I’ll  see  he  gets  money 
enough  to  take  his  wife  to  the  Cape,  and 
gets  a job  there  if  he  wants  it.” 

Not  for  a second  did  he  connect  Hardy 
with  the  man  who  had  reeled  up  to  Mrs. 
Benner’s  carriage;  indeed,  he  had  for- 
gotten an  incident  which  had  hardly  pene- 
trated the  tumult  of  his  thought.  Now 
he  wrote  a check;  but  directly  tore  it 
across ; instead  he  slipped  some  bank- 
notes in  an  envelope.  “ Then  he’d  have 
to  thank  me;  he’d  hate  that!”  he  mut- 
tered. “ I would  in  his  place.”  The  shy- 
ness which  was  part  of  Steven  van  Orden’s 
temperament  sided  with  the  working-man 
who  must  be  grateful  in  words  for  aid 
which  he  would  never  have  begged.  More- 
over, he  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  of 
sympathy.  The  man’s  case  was  so  like 
his  own,  since  each  of  them  turned  de- 
spairingly to  the  sea  as  the  last  helper 
for  the  woman  whom  he  loved.  “ Oh, 
I know  how  he  feels,”  he  cried.  “ He’s 
my  brother  in  pain,  sure  enough;  I’ll 
help  him,  too;  but  he’s  not  so  infernally 
handcuffed  as  I am.”  He  found  a plain 
sheet  of  paper,  with  neither  crest  nor 
monogram,  and  wrote: 

“ To  Damd  Hardy  : — This  money  is 
from  a friend  of  yours  who  is  in  the  same 
kind  of  trouble.  Please  let  me  help  you 
just  as  you  would  help  me  if  I needed 
money  in  a like  case.  Ypu  can  repay  it  by 
giving  it  to  some  good  man  who  needs  it, 
when  you  are  able.  Don’t  get  discouraged. 
Take  your  wife  East;  and  stay  with  her 
while  she  needs  you.  Maybe  I can  do 
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som^thin^?  for  you  there.  More  people 
than  you  know  are  well-wishers  of  yours. 
A man  can’t  be  so  faithful  to  his  duty 
and  so  good  a fellow  as  you  and  not  have 
it  noticed.  Your  Friend.” 

He  read  the  note  over,  only  half  sat- 
isfied with  it;  he  was  withstanding  a 
hankering  to  say  something  kinder,  some- 
thing that  would  show  his  sympathy  with 
the  other  man’s  dreadful  anxiety;  but 
his  mind  was  too  stiff.  “ Oh,  I guess 
he’ll  know  I’m  sorry,”  he  sighed  at  last. 
“ I hope  his  wife  wdll  get  well.”  Then  he 
smiled  dryly.  It  will  be  a long  while 
before  he  suspects  me,”  said  Steven. 

Summer  is  not  always  terrible  in  the 
Middle  West;  often  there  comes  a sum- 
mer when  the  abundant  rains  jewel  the 
hillsides,  and  the  city  boulevards  are  less 
beautiful  than  the  untended  greenery  of 
the  country  roads.  Then  the  days  are 
temperate,  and  under  the  wide  and 
starry  sky  ” the  electric  lights  paint  the 
foliage  and  greensward,  and  the  brill- 
iant summer  frocks  on  the  piazzas  or 
in  the  open  cars  which  flash  along  the 
streets.  Animation  and  gayety  are  on 
everj’’  hand.  Neighbors  call  greetings 
across  their  lawns.  Music  throbs  and 
swells  from  the  little  parks,  and  the 
liquid  ripple  of  the  piano  or  the  delicate 
twitter  of  the  mandolin  penetrates  the 
plash  of  the  hose  on  the  cement  walks. 

Such  a summer  came  to  Fairport  the 
year  after  Annie  Hardy  died.  One 
August  night  Dave  was  sitting  on  his 
piazza  as  the  sun  set.  His  face  had 
changed;  it  had  grown  thinner  and  sad- 
der; a film  of  dark  ice  seemed  to  veil  the 
light  of  eyes  that  had  been  used  to  look 
kindly  at  every  man.  He  watched  the 
splendid  skies,  drearily  thinking  how 
Annie  loved  the  setting  of  the  sun.  To- 
night, the  sunset  was  an  arresting  pa- 
geant. Far  to  the  west,  the  sky  was  a dim 
lilac  brightening  above  the  horizon  into 
an  exquisite  turquoise;  thence  the  golden 
flames  had  rolled  to  the  northwest;  there 
the  space  behind  the  maples  and  bur- 
oaks  was  a wonderful  sea  of  yellow  fire, 
from  which  boiled  up  a wreathing,  rosy 
smoke ; to  the  north,  beyond  the  trees  and 
an  open  field  which  glowed  like  an  emer- 
ald, lay  vast  zones  of  yellow  and  rose 
smeared  with  faint  bars  of  greenish 


tints;  and  to  the  east,  a great,  placid, 
ruby  radiance  of  unearthly  splendor 
and  peace. 

Mrs.  Hardy  sat  in  a rocking-chair  near 
her  son.  She  looked  at  him  wistfully  for 
a long  while  before  she  spoke.  “ I’d  a 
letter  from  the  Cape  to-day,  Davy.” 

It  was  not  motion  but  its  cessation 
which  told  her  that  Dave  was  listening; 
the  hand  removing  his  pipe  from  his  lips 
paused  in  mid-air ; his  face  stiffened. 

Liza  Ann  Whitlow  wrote ; said  her 
mother  got  the  money  all  right,  and  she 
kerried  the  flowers  like  you  said.  She 
said  the  graves  looked  real  green  and 
pretty,  and  the  rose-bushes  had  bloomed 
all  summer.  She  said  the  sea  was  so 
ca’m  and  sparklin’  that  day  she  most  felt 
Annie  could  ^ee  it.” 

‘‘  At  least  I did  take  her  back  to  the 
sea,”  said  Dave;  ‘‘that  man  with  the 
same  kind  of  trouble,  he  helped  me  to  the 
only  thing  was  any  comfort.” 

“You  never  got  any  clue  who  it  was, 
son  ?” 

Dave  shook  his  head;  he  laid  the  pipe 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  porch — he  was 
sitting  on  the  steps.  He  clasped  his 
hands  over  his  knee;  on  the  little  finger 
of  the  left  hand  was  the  circle  of  gold 
which  had  been  Annie’s  wedding-ring. 
“ I wish  I knew.  I’ve  the  money  all  ready 
in  the  bank  to  pay.” 

“ You  ain’t  never  mistrusted  it  might 
be  Mr.  Benner?” 

“No,  I never  suspected  Benner.  He 
ain’t  that  kind.” 

“ But  he  was  in  the  same  kind  of 
trouble,”  urged  Mrs.  Hardy;  “his  wife 
going  to  the  seashore.  And  she  died 
there,  poor  thing,  the  very  next  month; 
he  must  have  knowed  how  sick  she  was 
and—” 

But  Dave’s  harsh  laugh  cut  the  sen- 
tence off  as  with  a knife-stroke : “ I tell 
you  Benner  ain’t  that  kind;  he  never 
notices  his  men;  I don’t  suppose  he  ever 
knew  I had  a wife — or  cared.  I’d  as 
soon  suspect  Steve  van  Orden.”  And 
softly,  under  his  breath,  he  cursed  the 
conceited  little  popinjay. 

“ Van  Orden ’s  never  reely  done  you 
any  harm,  son ; yet  you  can’t  bear  to  hear 
his  name  spoke.” 

“Harm?”  repeated  Dave.  “Perhaps 
you  mightn’t  think  so.  He  represents  his 
whole  arrogant,  insolent  class,  who  think 
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we  were  born  to  work  for  them,  and  don’t 
care  enough  about  us  even  to  hate  us. 
Well,  I can  hate  him;  and  the  old  man 
will  find  it’s  not  so  easy  sledding  if  he 
has  to  pull  him.  It  would  open  Stand- 
ish’s  eyes  a whole  lot  if  he  knew  what 
opposition  there’s  cooking  to  his  and  Van 
Orden’s  pretty  arbitration  plans — ” 

‘^You  ain’t  opposin’  them,  air  yoA 
son  ?” 

“I  just  am,  ma.  If  Van  Orden  wants 
voluntary  arbitration  that’s  enough  to 
convince  me  the  men  don’t  want  it.  He’s 
no  friend  of  organized  labor ; and  he  can’t 
pull  wool  over  my  eyes.  I can  see  just 
how  nice  and  smooth  it  would  make 
things  for  this  new  combine  to  have  no 
danger  of  strikes  for  the  next  five  years; 
mills  running  while  the  delegates  talk, 
arbitration  board  to  decide  if  they  don’t 
agree.  Oh,  it’s  very  nice-looking;  and 
Standish  would  be  elected  president  with- 
out trouble  then.” 

But  Standish  is  a good  man.” 

‘‘Maybe;  but  he’s  Van  Orden’s 
brother-in-law.” 

“ Well,  son,  there  was  one  man,  and  a 
stranger  man,  too,  was  like  a reel  brother 
to  you — ” 

“ I know  it,  mother,  and  I never  forget 
it.  There  ain’t  nothing  on  earth  I 
wouldn’t  do  for  that  man.  He  could 
have  my  life  for  the  asking.  It  wasn’t 
only  what  he  did;  there  was  the  way  he 
did  it ; he  was  sorry  for  me ; he  knew  what 
it  was.  It  wasn’t  pretend,  it  was  under- 
stand with  him.  I’ve  thought  of  him 
every  single  night  and  hoped  he  got  out 
of  his  trouble  all  right.  If  I could  only 
see  him — ” He  broke  off,  short,  flushing 
at  his  own  frankness;  he  had  not  said  a 
word  of  this  which  he  was  always  think- 
ing, in  the  whole  year.  His  mother  stole 
a glance  at  his  bowed  black  curls,  yearn- 
ing to  comfort  him,  not  knowing  how  to 
speak,  for  she  came  of  a silent  race  as 
well  os  he.  She  looked  nervously  down 
the  street  for  counsel,  and — caught  her 
breath.  “ Good  land,  Davy !”  she  ex- 
claimed, “if  that  ain’t  Mr.  Van  Orden; 
and  he’s  stoppin’  his  boss  at  our  gate!” 

David  gave  a furtive  attention  to 
the  yellow  - wheeled  runabout  and  the 
slim  young  man  who  was  tying  the 
big  gray  mare  to  the  post:  in  spite  of 
his  sullen  disclaimer  — “Let  him  stop; 
what’s  he  want  here?” 


It  was  Mrs.  Hardy  who  welcomed  the 
visitor,  half-way  down  the  walk,  covering 
up  Dave’s  coldness  with  a flutter  of  cor- 
diality. Dave  could  do  no  less  than  rise 
stiffly  and  say,  “ Good-evening.” 

“ Lovely  evening,  isn’t  it  ?”  returned 
Van  Orden,  lifting  his  hat  to  Mrs.  Hardy, 
and  smiling  all  around.  “ I’ve  come  to 
have  a little  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Hardy; 
can  you  give  me  ten  minutes  ?” 

“ Won’t  you  set  down,”  said  Dave,  not 
relaxing;  while  Mrs.  Hardy,  after  a 
second’s  fumbling  in  her  brain  for  some 
sufficiently  polite  formula  of  excuse,  and 
finding  none  ready,  slipped  away,  with  an 
apologetic  smile.  Safe  behind  the  new- 
comer’s back  she  signalled  to  David  to 
follow,  that  she  might  warn  him  to 
be  peaceable;  but  he  did  not  see  the 
beckoning  finger;  and  presently,  hear- 
ing Van  Orden’s  smooth  opening  sen- 
tences, and  noting  Dave’s  grave  atten- 
tion, she  felt  reassured  and  departed  to 
compound  lemonade. 

Yet  David’s  apparent  courtesy  covered 
a volcano.  As  Van  Orden  explained  the 
proposed  plan  of  voluntary  arbitration, 
lucidly,  moderately,  really  with  a kind 
of  businesslike  eloquence,  his  hearer 
caught  only  half  of  his  words;  his  look, 
the  poise  of  his  head,  the  motion  of  his 
hands  pulling  off  his  gloves,  the  very 
parting  of  a lock  of  hair  on  his  forehead, 
were  recalling  too  vividly  one  terrible 
moment.  He  listened  to  the  end,  not 
interrupting.  And  he  felt  a ferocious 
gloating  as  he  saw  how  the  listener 
was  embarrassed  by  this  impassive,  un- 
responsive attention. 

“ That’s  how  we  stand,”  concluded  Van 
Orden ; “ how  does  it  strike  you  ?” 

“ It  strikes  me  that  it  is  a good  thing — 
for  the  employers,”  said  Dave,  “ but  it 
will  kill  the  unions;  and  I guess  we  need 
the  unions  more’n  we  need  arbitration.” 

“But  we  recognize  the  unions  fully; 
we  virtually  take  them  into  partnership. 
We  offer  to  collect  the  dues;  it’s  an  alli- 
ance instead  of  warfare,  that’s  what  it  is; 
and  it  puts  the  sensible  fellows  on  top 
instead  of  the  hotheads,  who  are  always 
egging  on  a strike  whenever  there  is  a 
little  money  in  the  treasury.” 

“That’s  the  way  it  seems;  it  might 
be  if  we  could  trust  the  employers,  but 
we  can’t ; there’ll  be  no  strikes,  and 
how  long  do  you  think  men  are  going 
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to  belong  to  a union  they  don’t  need  for 
a strike?” 

‘‘  There  are  plenty  of  other  things  for 
the  unions  besides  strikes;  the  United 
States  government  doesn’t  disband  be- 
cause a war  is  over.  How  about  old-age 
pensions,  and  life-insurance,  and  build- 
ing associations,  and  social  work — ^why, 
there’s  a world  of  things  for  the  unions 
to  do,  that  will  need  more  organizers  and 
officers  than  they  have  instead  of  less. 
Look  here,  Mr.  Hardy,  I’ve  brought  some 
letters  ” — he  pulled  an  envelope  out  of 
his  pocket : “ I can  write  things  down  a 
lot  better  than  I can  talk  them.  Will 
you  just  glance  over  these  letters  ? One  is 
a copy  of  the  letter  I sent  to  Harry  Leroy, 
the  president  of  the  Labor  Council;  it 
quotes  from  letters  we  have  had  from 
labor  leaders  about  this  scheme;  and  the 
other  is  Leroy’s  reply;  you’ll  see  he  has 
confidence  in  us  as  well  as  the  scheme.” 

Dave  let  the  neat  envelope  dangle  from 
his  hand;  he  detected  Van  Orden’s  eager- 
ness under  his  mask  of  calm,  and  he 
felt  a cruel  thrill  of  triumph. 

A year  ago,”  said  he,  leisurely,  tasting 
the  bitter  flavor  of  his  own  mocking, 

I’d  have  considered  this  a wonderful 
scheme ; I’d  have  run  my  feet  off  for  you 
and  worn  my  tongue  out  then,  and  my 
fists,  too,  if  you’d  wanted  them,  though  I 
was  a peaceful  fellow!” 

If  a year  ago,  why  not  now  ?” 

I’ve  changed.  I’ve  found  out  we  ain’t 
human  beings  to  you  folks — we’re  just 
the  hands.  We  can  suffer  and  scream 
and  die;  it  don’t  make  you  turn  a hair; 
it’s  only  when  we  are  big  enough  and 
mad  enough  to  kick  and  grab  at  your 
pocket-books  that  you  begin  to  be  anxious, 
to  content  us.  You  talk  soft  till  you 
can  tie  our  legs  and  arms;  then  when 
we’ve  lost  our  organization  you’ll  have 
your  own  way  with  us.  Until  then  you’ll 
have  to  be  at  some  expense  buying  arbi- 
trators, but  that’s  cheaper  than  paying 
higher  wages.  I know  I may  as  well  go 
to  the  office  after  this;  but  I won’t  go 
back  on  my  convictions  for  my  job.” 

I’m  not  asking  you  ” — Steve  smiled, 
although  with  an  effort.  And  drop  that 
nonsense  about  the  office;  we  want  you 
whether  you  think  as  we  do  or  not;  we 
know  you’re  honest.  But  read  what 
Leroy  says.” 

Dave  nodded ; he  oj^ened  the  first  let- 


ter carelessly;  but  with  the  first  glance 
his  coimtenance  changed.  He  muttered 
an  apology  and  darted  into  the  house. 
The  shades  were  up  in  the  windows;  and 
when  the  light  sprang  into  the  room 
Steve  could  not  help  seeing  him  as  he 
stood  under  it,  the  copy  of  the  letter  to 
Leroy  in  one  shaking  hand,  in  the  other 
a single  sheet  of  paper;  and  the  face 
peering  over  them  ghastly.  The  letter  to 
Leroy  was  a typewritten  copy;  but  on 
the  margin  he  had  written  some  trivial 
direction  to  the  typewriter ; so  trivial 
that  he  had  forgotten  it  was  there;  blit 
there  it  was,  his  own  writing,  signed  by 
his  own  initials;  and  in  Hardy’s  other 
hand,  creased  and  worn  with  unfolding 
and  folding,  he  saw  his  own  note  of  a 
year  ago.  Steve  flushed  dark  red  with 
self-disgust.  ‘‘  Now  he’ll  be  fancying  I 
wanted  him  to  find  out  just  to  get  a 
handle  on  him!”  he  fumed.  But  his 
abashment  was  lost  in  wonder  as  he  per- 
ceived the  effect  of  the  discovery.  There 
was  no  question  the  man  was  suffering 
horribly;  but  why?  He  might  presum- 
ably have  been  disconcerted,  but  this  was 
veritable  torment.  Now  why^  He  pon- 
dered while  Dave  left  the  room  for  the 
room  adjoining.  Through  the  door  he 
could  see  a segment  of  a dining-table, 
and  Mrs.  Hardy’s  tall  figure  bending  over 
a tray  covered  with  clean  linen  and  daz- 
zling with  glasses;  he  could  hear  her  kind 
voice : “ Oh,  Dave,  he  ain’t  gone  yet  ? I 
got  some  lemonade  all  ready — ^you  don’t 
think  he’d  mind  a glass?  it’s  so  refresh- 
in’.  I ain’t  made  it  overly  sweet,  but  I 
put  the  sugar-bowl  on.” 

He  heard  Dave’s  answer,  given  very 
gently:  ‘‘Wait  a minnit,  mother;  we’re 
talking.”  Then  he  walked  instinctively 
to  the  farther  end  of  the  piazza,  where  he 
could  neither  see  nor  hear,  arid  looked 
sombrely  at  the  fading  skies.  There  he 
stood  when  Dave  came  back,  a narrow 
yellow  slip  fluttering  between  his  fingers. 
He  was  pale,  and  his  jaw  was  set.  He 
tendered  back  the  envelope  which  he  took 
from  his  pocket  with  his  empty  hand. 
He  said,  in  a level  voice;  “ I’ve  read  the 
letters.  I guess  you  made  your  i)oint. 
Anyhow,  though  you’re  the  man  I’d  like 
best  to  fight  in  the  world,  I can’t  fight 
you.  There’s  another  thing  I didn’t  know 
till  I saw  the  writing  on  that  copy — was 
it  you  sent  me  that  money  last  year?” 
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Yes,”  said  Steven,  “ but  I didn’t 
mean  you  should  know — ” 

I understand  that,”  interrupted 
Dave,  “ but  I found  it  out.  I’ve  had  it 
ready  for  a good  while.  I saved  up  from 
the  minute  I got  a job  at  Standish’s. 
There’s  the  money  and  ten  per  cent,  in- 
terest.” He  held  out  the  yellow  slip. 

Steve  did  not  lift  his  palm.  ^‘Wait  a 
minute,”  he  said — just  as  Dave  had  said  to 
his  mother.  ‘‘  You  say  you  would  rather 
fight  me  than  any  man  on  earth ; yet  you 
are  the  last  man  on  earth  that  I would 
fight.  Why  do  you  want  to  fight  wef” 

“ I will  tell  you,”  said  Dave ; “ maybe 
then  you’ll  see  why  I don’t  talk  of  being 
grateful.”  He  told  him,  briefly  and 
calmly,  with  scarcely  an  adjective  in  his 
bald  sentences;  but  as  the  subdued  voice 
passed  on  the  words,  his  blazing  eyes 
drove  into  the  listener’s  quiet  gaze  as  a 
mob  with  torehes  may  plunge  into  a 
peaceful  street  of  dwelling  asleep  in  the 
moonlight.  The  gaze  lost  its  tranquillity 
in  the  same  wise  as  the  street  would 
awake  to  the  riotous  flare.  Steve  frown- 
ed; his  eyes  wavered,  fell;  he  turned 
away.  In  fact  he  was  bewildered. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  had  never 
connected  the  Dave  Hardy  whom  he 
knew,  whom  he  had  helped  in  a score  of 
hidden  ways,  with  the  reeling  intruder 
who  had  lurched  into  his  field  of  vision 
and  out  of  it  before  he  had  time  to  mark 
him.  He  was  a man  of  very  quick  per- 
ceptions; and  he  divined  in  a flash  how 
terrible  was  the  blow  which  he  had  dealt 
to  a helpless  man.  ‘‘No  wonder  he 
hates  me,”  he  thought.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  felt  a poignant  re- 
morse. Yet  even  that  was  swept  away 
by  another  and  a more  clinging  emotion ; 
ho  felt  the  strangest  passion  of  pity  for 
the  man  whose  soul  was  bare  to  him.  It 
w^as  not  only  pity  griped  him,  it  was  a 
sense  of  kinship.  So,  even  so,  humiliated, 
furious,  thwarted  in  its  purest  as  well  as 
its  deepest  love  and  longing,  his  own 
spirit  had  faced  an  insolent  and  cruel 
world.  He  spoke  almost  without  knowing 
what  he  said.  “ Didn’t  you  have  an  in- 
fernal time?”  said  he. 

“Just  that,”  said  Dave;  “but  it’s 
worse  now.” 

“Why?” 

“ I had  a friend  then.  Or  I thought  I 
had.  When  I.  got  that  letter  it  was  like 
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a hand  held  out  to  a drowning  man.  I 
can’t  tell  how  I felt  ’bout  that  man  who 
said  he  had  a trouble  like  mine;  he  help- 
ed me  to  the  only  thing  could  be  a com- 
fort for  me:  I took‘my  wife  to  the  sea, 
and  she’s  buried  there.  And  I swore, 
every  day  of  my  life  ojnce,  if  the  time 
ever  came  I could  help  that  man,  I’d 
help  him  if  it  cost — anything;  right  or 
wrong,  I’d  help  him,  or  anybody  belong- 
ing to  him,  for  what  he’d  done  for  me.  I 
used  to  read  that  letter  every  day,  though 
I knew  every  word  of  it  by  heart.  I 
wanted  the  sight  of  his  writing;  it  was 
like  seeing  his  face — a little  like  that. 
But  my  friend’s  gone  now.  He’s  worse 
than  gone : he  never  was.  I’ve  got 
nothing  left.  I ain’t  got  even  the  right 
to  hate  you;  for,  afterwards,  you  were 
kinder  sorry  you’d  hurt  me,  like  you’d 
be  sorry  for  a dog  you’d  kicked  when  he 
wasn’t  doing  any  harm  to  you,  and  ’ud 
toss  him  a bone;  so  you  tossed  me  a bone; 
but  you  wouldn’t  be  bothered  with  m^ 
round,  so  you  kept  it  from  me.  So  I’ve 
lost  ’em  both.”  He  ended  with  a queer 
laugh,  that  he  instanly  explained : “ I’m 
laughing  because  just  then  I remembered 
how  I used  to  go  the  limit,  off  in  the 
woods  where  nobody  hear  me  being 
crazy,  abusing  you  to  myself.” 

Steve  laughed  too,  the  same  short, 
mirthless  laugh,  a kind  of  salute  to  the 
irony  of  the  situation.  And  Dave 
stared  at  him,  inwardly  amazed  at  the 
way  he  had  been  impelled  to  free  his  soul 
to  this  man,  whom  of  all  others  he  hated. 

“ There’s  one  thing,”  said  Steve, 
“you’re  mistaken  about;  I didn’t  know 
who  you  were,  that  day.  I never  knew 
you  were  the  man  until  this  very  even- 
ing, never  suspected  for  a second.  I was 
excited  and  in — in  trouble,  myself;  and 
I didn’t  notice  as  I ought.  The  fact  is, 
you  had  been  in  the  sun  and  your  face 
was  pretty  red;  I didn’t  hear  a word 
you  said,  and  I thought  you  didn’t 
walk  straight — ” 

“ And  you  thought  I was  in  liquor  and 
would  disturb  the  lady?  I never  was 
drunk  in  my  life.  And  you  didn’t  hear  ?” 

“ Not  a word.  Mrs. — the  lady  want- 
ed me  to  stop  and  see  what  you  want- 
ed; but  I was  afraid  if  you  weren’t 
yourself — I did  go  back  after  a while; 
but  you’d  gone.” 

Dave  drew  a long,  deep  sigh.  “ That 
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was  it,”  he  murmured,  deep  in  thought; 
“ that^s  different.”  He  was  not  offended 
by  Steve’s  explanation ; indeed,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  the  one  valid  excuse  which 
could  have  been  offered;  but  his  mind 
was  in  a whirl.  He  could  not  adapt  his 
attitude  to  the  new  circumstances;  he 
stood  with  knitted  brow;  and  the  other 
watched  him.  Mrs.  Hardy  jingled  to  the 
door  with  her  tray;  a single  glance  as- 
sured her  the  moment  for  hospitable  re- 
freshment was  not  come. 

Steve  looked  moodily  at  Dave’s  profile, 
dark  against  the  red  northern  glow.  He 
was  pondering  what  sort  of  atonement 
he  could  offer  the  man  whom  he  had 
greatly  helped  and  most  grievously  hurt. 
He  knew  no  mere  surface  healing  of 
apologies  was  what  he  ought  to  give.  No, 
they  must  stand  on  an  equal  ground,  and 
he  must  return  a confidence  as  intimate 
as  he  had  received.  But  it  was  Dave 
who  opened  the  way.  He  said,  evidently 
s]>eaking  out  of  groping  and  troubled 
thought,  ‘‘  In  your  letter  you  talked 
about  being  in  the  same  kind  of  trou- 
ble as  me — ’’ 

I was.  Do  you  suppose  you’re  the 
only  man  that  has  lost  the  woman  he 
loved?  The  only  woman  I ever  wanted 
to  marry  was  going  to  the  sea;  it  was  her 
only  chance.  She  wouldn’t  marry  me; 
she  married  another  man  ; but  she  was  the 
one  woman  in  the  world  for  me,  and 
always  will  be.  I saw  her  for  the  last 
time  that  day.  She  never  came  back.” 

“ I’m  awful  sorry,”  said  Dave,  hum- 
bly. In  a second  he  add(*d  in  an  under- 
tone, ‘‘  You’re  worse  off  than  me.” 

In  more  ways  than  that,”  said  Steve. 

How  can  you  be  any  other  way  than 
that?  a rich,  handsome  young  fellow 
like  you.” 

“ Well,  I might  be  several  inches 
taller,”  said  Steve,  with  a bitter  smile. 


“ There  are  harder  things  to  bear  than 
not  having  money,  Dave.” 

Dave  looked  at  him;  he  took  in  his 
delicate  beauty,  his  slight  frame,  his  lit- 
tle hands;  he  remembered  Neely’s  vulgar 
brags  and  jeers : I had  him  licked,  if 
that  Don  Macdonald  hadn’t  stuck  his 

d oar  in;  I could  lick  the  stuffing 

out  of  him  with  my  left  hand.”  But  the 
little  dandy  was  full  of  sand:  he  had  hit 
Fred  in  a minute.  It  must  be  terrible 
to  be  so  little.  Dave’s  heart  swelled  with 
a strange  medley  of  compassion  and  pro- 
tection and  rage — but  the  rage  was  all 
turned  on  Neely.  ‘‘Just  let  him  say 
any  more  before  me;  I’ll  show  him  what 
a real  licking  is !”  he  vowed. 

“ Dave,”  said  Steve,  “ I’d  like  you  to 
take  that  back  about  losing  your  friend; 
I am  needing  a good  friend  as  well  as 
you.  Couldn’t  we  make  a fresh  start?” 

He  held  out  his  hand;  and  Dave  took 
it,  saying  in  a voice  that  wasn’t  quite 
steady : “ I don’t  want  to  start  fresh 
about  the  friend  you  was;  you’re  just 
like  I thought.  Say!  when  I found  out, 
and  I wanted  to  tear  that  letter,  I couldn’t 
do  it;  it  had  been  too  big  a help  to  me 
when  I was  away  down ; I couldn’t  touch 
it  harsh.  I’m  awful  glad  I didn’t.” 

And  then  Mrs.  Hardy  appeared.  She 
was  too  wise  to  notice  the  difference  in 
her  son’s  bearing  to  his  guest;  only,  after 
he  had  gone,  and  Dave  had  come  back 
from  the  hitch  ing-post,  where  he  had  un- 
tied the  gray  mare  and  had  stood  watch- 
ing the  yellow  wheels  spin  down  the 
hill,  she  ventured  a mild  remark  that 
young  Mr.  Van  Orden  seemed  a real  fine- 
appearing  man. 

“He’s  ’bout  as  nice  a man  as  I ever 
knew,”  said  David.  “ Maybe  I wouldn’t 
said  so  yesterday,  because  I didn’t  know 
him.  But  no  brother  could  have  been 
kinder  to  me.  I know  that  now.” 
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young  girls  with  superb  hair  and  fine- 
ly cut  mouths,  and  neat,  small,  firm 
figures;  men  with  handsome,  deceitful 
faces,  odiously  regular  and  lustrous; 
a slow,  steady  passing,  uncomfortable 
and  continuous. 

Ill 

Stamboul,  seen  from  the  old  bridge  at 
evening,  goes  up  like  a mountain  to  the 
domes  and  lances  of  the  Suleimanie.  It 
lies  with  its  feet  in  the  water,  like  Ven- 
ice; out  of  the  water  rise  brown  masts 
and  spars,  with  furled  sails,  the  lines 
fitting  together  into  exquisite  patterns; 
and  this  great,  dim,  colored  mass,  in 
which  certain  dull  reds,  grays,  and  faint 
blues  catch  the  eye,  harmonizes  into  a 
kind  of  various  brown,  like  some  rich 
veined  wood.  It  is  set,  like  Rome,  on 
seven  hills,  each  with  its  mosque,  tower, 
or  monumental  ruin;  at  Seraglio  Point 
it  steps  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosporus,  looking  across 
at  Asia ; it  stands  between  water  and 
water,  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora  at  its 
back,  and  the  Golden  Horn  at  its  feet. 
Every  conquest  which  has  swept  over  it 
lias  left  a ruin  or  a monument  on  its 
heights.  Santa  Sophia  and  the  Mosque 
of  Ahmed  stand  where  the  Hippodrome 
once  stood;  the  Burnt  Column,  its  por- 
phyry cracked  and  hooped  and  darkened, 
stands,  still  upright,  where  Constantine 
set  it;  the  broken  aqueduct  of  Valens 
still  stretches  across  the  city  to  Eyoub; 
the  Mosque  of  Suleiman  and  the  Mosque 
of  Mohammed  crown  the  two  hills  where 
the  two  conquerors  built  them ; and  you 
can  follow  the  walls  on  the  same  track 
v;hich  Constantine  followed  when  he 
planned  the  city  which  was  to  rule 
the  East. 

The  streets  of  Stamboul  climb  and 
zigzag;  to  walk  in  them  is  to  crawl  like 
a maggot  in  rotting  cheese.  A tram 
runs  along  one  winding  road,  distracting 
it  with  a little  civilization.  Away  from 
the  tram  line,  and  even  along  part  of 
it,  Stamboul  is  Eastern;  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights  are  not  yet  over.  The 
Bazar  lies  in  its  midst,  a centre  of  lei- 
surely and  vehement  life;  around  the 
Bazar  there  are  streets  of  shops,  in  which 
men  live  and  work  according  to  their 
trades:  I remember  best  the  street  of  the 
shoemakers  and  the  street  of  the  workers 
in  iron.  Markets  spread  outwards  and 


downwards,  and  level  with  the  quays 
there  are  more  populous  streets  of  shops, 
in  which  men  make  wooden  and  iron 
things  for  the  ships,  and  clothes  for  those 
who  come  and  go  in  the  ships,  and  there 
is  always  a quayside  bustle,  smell,  and 
filth;  fierce  men  shouldering  along,  and 
sore  dogs,  and  men  with  red  scarves 
round  their  heads  sitting  on  stools,  smok- 
ing cigarettes,  and  drinking  coffee  out  of 
tiny  cups.  Through  openings  between 
the  sheds  and  houses  you  can  see  ships 
being  loaded,  mended,  and  painted; 
caiques  wait  to  take  passengers  across, 
and  the  passengers  sit  in  the  caiques 
with  umbrellas  over  their  heads. 

As  you  climb  from  either  bridge  and 
turn  this  way  and  that  among  side 
streets,  you  pass  into  silence  and  a dis- 
turbing emptiness  of  life.  The  houses 
are  all  blind,  the  doors  fast,  the  windows 
grated  over  with  wooden  gratings  which 
reach  two-thirds  up  the  window,  above 
which  an  unwashed  blind  hangs  awry.  The 
houses  are  made  of  unpainted  wood ; they 
are  flat,  or  the  second  story  is  set  corner- 
wise  on  the  first ; and  they  are  put  to- 
gether like  cupboards,  often  very  neatly, 
sometimes  with  a little  carving  around 
the  panels  of  the  door.  They  are  all 
made  on  much  the  same  pattern,  the  door 
usually  in  the  left-hand  corner,  the  win- 
dows set  with  studied  irregularity,  each 
square  or  oblong;  they  have  the  air  of 
dolls’  houses.  No  one  seems  to  go  in 
or  out,  not  a blind  quivers,  not  a glim- 
mer is  seen  through  the  wooden  grating; 
rarely  a sound  comes  through.  Life  is 
hidden  away  there  secretly,  at  watch 
perhaps  behind  the  grating;  barred  in, 
as  if  into  a convent  or  a prison.  Close 
to  them,  around  a corner,  or  at  their 
feet,  life  boils  and  bubbles;  there  is 
fierce  color,  gesture,  though  little  noise, 
among  people  who  walk  and  move  grave- 
ly. As  a stranger  passes,  all  eyes  turn  on 
him,  with  that  doubtful,  not  hostile,  but 
ready  to  be  hostile,  look  which  I have 
come  to  know  so  well. 

IV 

Water  flows  through  the  city,  purify- 
ing it;  light  floods  it,  making  it  over 
again  hourly.  It  lies  between  the  water 
and  the  sky,  in  a great,  luxurious  aban- 
donment to  the  light.  Seen  from  the 
Bosporus  at  sunset,  Stamboul  rises  like 
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a great  cloud,  silhouetted  against  pure 
gold,  and  no  more  substantial  than  a 
cloud;  its  edges  are  cut  into  a pattern 
of  domes  and  minarets  and  cypresses, 
above  luminous  banks  of  cloud ; it 
hangs  there,  lifted  and  burning,  wholly 
a part  of  the  sky.  Around  the  point  of 
the  Seraglio  there  is  pure  sea,  with  sails 
and  islands ; on  the  right,  naked  from 
the  sunset,  the  walls  and  square  window- 
holes  of  Pera,  rising  up  solidly  out  of 
the  land. 

Sunrise,  as  I see  it  from  the  height  of 
Pera,  brings  out  all  the  colors  of  Stam- 
boul,  like  water  washing  over  veined 
marble..  The  whole  city,  washed  by  the 
light,  whitens  and  reddens;  every  win- 
dow grows  distinct,  and  the  balcony  of 
every  minaret.  On  the  water  the  boats 
seem  to  crawl  over  steel-blue  oil.  A few 
thin  spires  of  smoke  rise  slowly,  form- 
ing into  clouds  of  sombre  fleece  above 
the  minarets.  The  light  seems  to  draw 
a curtain  back  slowly  over  Kassim 
Pasha;  below,  the  cypresses  and  half  of 
the  valley  are  still  cold. 

Every  morning  I find  a new  aspect  in 
the  water  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  in 
the  walls  and  domes  and  minarets  and 
cypresses  of  Stamboul,  and  along  the 
bare  desert  line  of  the  horizon,  and  in 
the  green  and  brown  of  the  valley  and 
hillside  from  Kassim  Pasha  to  the  white 
sprinkled  stones  of  the  Jews’  cemetery 
and  the  sky.  The  cypresses  below  my 
windows,  in  the  Little  Field  of  the  Dead, 
in  whose  midst  I am  living,  have  their 
different  textures,  as  the  light  smooths 
them  to  velvet  or  sharpens  the  points 
of  their  branches. 

In  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  I sit  on  a 
tomb  in  the  Little  Field  of  the  Dead.  I 
watch  the  winding  dusty  road,  with  the 
strings  of  horses  and  donkeys,  carrying 
burdens  across  their  backs,  roped  to- 
gether in  long  tinkling  lines;  men  with 
burdens  who  sit  down  among  the  graves 
to  smoke  a cigarette;  veiled  women,  who 
pass,  shrouded  from  head  to  feet  in  their 
feredjes,  like  the  dominoes  of  some  play- 
ers in  a masquerade.  There  is  a dense, 
windless  heat;  not  even  the  dust  is  alive 
enough  to  move. 

On  a day  of  wind,  crossing  the  bridge 
from  Stamboul  about  sunset,  all  is 
changed.  The  water,  darkened  by  the 
wind,  heaves  into  little  waves,  the  waves 
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of  the  sea,  and  the  bridge  rocks  under 
one’s  feet.  Sailing-boats  are  anchored 
in  the  harbor ; as  the  steamers  go  out  and 
come  in,  the  thick  smoke  from  their  fun- 
nels blackens  the  air.  I watch  the  barges 
and  their  dif&cult  passage  under  the 
bridge,  the  rush  for  the  sails  as  they  pass 
under;  farther  out,  the  small  boats  row- 
ing hard  against  the  tide,  the  rushing 
six-oared  caiques,  the  little  leaning  sails, 
the  foam  behind  the  steamers;  the  whole 
unquiet  water,  clouded  sky,  and  the  pale 
gold  crescent  above  the  minarets.  Be- 
yond the  bridge  there  is  a sudden  peace 
— still  water,  motionless  shadows  from 
the  stacked  masts  against  the  shore;  as 
I go  on  my  way,  Pera,  rising  like 
a mountain. 

At  night,  as  I look  from  my  windows 
over  Kassim  Pasha,  I never  tire  of  that 
dull,  soft  coloring,  green  and  brown,  in 
which  the  brown  of  roofs  and  walls  is 
hardly  more  than  a shading  of  the  green 
of  the  trees.  There  is  the  lovely  curve 
of  the  hollow,  with  its  small,  square,  flat 
houses  of  wood;  and  above,  a sharp  line 
of  blue-black  cypresses  on  the  spine  of 
the  hill;  then  the  long  desert  plain,  with 
its  sandy  road,  shutting  in  the  horizon. 
Mists  thicken  over  the  valley,  and  wipe 
out  its  colors  before  the  lights  begin  to 
glimmer  out  of  it.  Below,  under  my 
windows,  are  the  cypresses  of  the  Little 
Field  of  the  Dead,  vast,  motionless,  dif- 
ferent every  night.  Last  night  each  stood 
clear,  tall,  apart ; to-night  they  huddle  to- 
gether in  the  mist,  and  seem  to  shudder. 
The  sunset  was  brief,  and  the  water 
has  grown  dull,  like  slate.  Stamboul 
fades  to  a level  mass  of  smoky  purple, 
out  of  which  a few  minarets  rise  black 
against  a gray  sky  with  bands  of  orange 
fire.  Last  night,  after  a golden  sunset, 
a fog  of  rusty  iron  came  down,  and  hung 
poised  over  the  jagged  level  of  the  hill. 
The  whole  mass  of  Stamboul  was  like 
black  smoke;  the  water  dim  gray,  a 
little  flushed,  and  then  like  pure  light, 
lucid,  transparent,  every  ship  and  every 
boat  sharply  outlined  in  black  on  its  sur- 
face; the  boats  seemed  to  crawl  like  flies 
on  a lighted  pane. 

V 

I was  standing  on  the  bridge  one  morn- 
ing, looking  down  into  the  water,  ex- 
quisitely blue,  in  which  the  minnows 
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darted  like  little  emerald  snakes.  Ca- 
iques slid  past,  almost  as  swiftly  as  the 
minnows;  boats  with  tall  brown  masts,, 
all  leaning  one  way,  stood  in  order 
against  the  quay;  the  sunlight  poured 
down  softly,  enveloping  the  land  and 
water.  I was  saying  to  myself,  in  a kind 
of  dreamy  peace  and  contentment.  How 
beautiful  I when,  looking  down  at  my 
side,  close  to  the  parapet  of  the  bridge, 
almost  between  me  and  the  water,  I saw 
a little  girl  lying  on  the  ground;  she  had 
drawn  up  her  skirt  in  order  that  she 
might  show  that  one  of  her  legs  was 
severely  injured. 

In  that  contrast  all  Constantinople  is 
summed  up;  and  it  is  that  contrast, 
largely,  which  makes  it  so  disturbing,  al- 
luring, so  violent  and  seductive  at  once 
in  its  appeal.  It  is,  as  the  East  is  to  the 
West,  a kaleidoscope;  but  you  must  be 
prepared  for  the  sudden  shaking  of  the 
colors,  and  it  will  be  well  if  you  can  look 
at  the  picture  merely  as  a picture.  Wher- 
ever you  go  you  will  hear  the  clank  of  a 
sword;  an  officer,  a zaptie,  passes  you; 
everywhere  there  are  soldiers  prowling, 
and  the  soldier  here  is  the  scum  of  the 
streets,  with  a ragged  uniform  as  his 
license  to  do  as  he  pleases.  There  are 
soldiers  on  guard  at  every  street  cor- 
ner, and  outside  every  public  building, 
in  their  sentry  - boxes  of  rotten  wood, 
propped  up  on  stones.  The  man  who 
stops  by  your  side,  as  you  look  over  the 
side  of  the  bridge,  may  be  a spy;  the 
merchant  from  whom  you  buy  in  the 
bazar  may  be  told  by  the  police  that  he 
is  not  to  sell  you  books  or  manuscripts. 
One  day  I saw  that  a part  of  the  para- 
pet of  the  bridge  had  gone ; a rope 
was  tied  across  in  its  place,  and  peo- 
ple were  looking  curiously  down  into 
the  water.  Next  day  the  parapet  was 
in  its  place  again.  I asked  what  had 
happened.  The  parapet  had  given  way, 
fifteen  or  twenty  i)eople  had  gone  over. 

Were  they  drowned  I asked.  I was 
told  not  to  inquire.  The  bridge,  it  was 
known,  wanted  mending;  no  one  would 
mend  it ; an  accident  was  a kind  of 
natural  criticism;  nothing  must  be  said 
about  it. 

Almost  every  morning  I pass  the  Sub- 
lime Porte.  It  is  a covered  doorway  of 
wood  and  stucco,  with  a frieze  of  green 
lettering,  to  which  the  pigeons  often 


add  a living  frieze  with  their  smooth 
bodies.  Dust  and  stones  are  heaped  about 
the  Sublime  Porte;  grass  grows  between 
the  stones  of  the  court-yard,  which  rises 
inside  like  a mound,  paved  with  cobbles. 
A fortune  - telling  woman  squats  in  an 
angle  of  the  pavement  opposite,  a ne- 
gress,  with  her  beads  and  charms  laid 
out  on  a little  carpet;  the  black  face 
thrusts  forward  out  of  a veil  tightened 
about  it. 

One  morning,  not  far  from  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  I met  a company  of  gypsies. 
Pots  and  pans,  bedding,  all  their  goods, 
were  piled  on  the  backs  of  donkeys;  a 
black  chicken  was  tied  on  the  top. 

Just  afterwards,  near  Santa  Sophia, 
I met  two  Kurds,  with  red  handkerchiefs 
about  their  heads,  and  red  girdles,  who 
dragged  two  big  bears  after  them  at  the 
end  of  long  ropes.  They  had  long  poles 
in  their  hands,  and  two  tambourines,  on 
which  they  beat.  The  bears  shuffled  un- 
easily through  the  midst  of  the  dogs, 
turning  nervously  at  every  bark.  They 
had  none  of  that  strange  aloofness  which 
I noticed  in  the  three  camels,  roped  to- 
gether, which  passed  me  the  other  day 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  Pera.  The  dogs 
barked  frantically  around  them,  but  the 
yellow  beasts,  with  their  craning  necks 
and  flat  snakes’-heads,  lounged  on  indif- 
ferently, putting  down  their  large  soft- 
padded  feet  with  a delicate  choice  of 
the  road. 

And  the  dogs,  who  are,  in  a sense,  the 
masters  here,  have  lost  the  sense  of  hu- 
man relationship.  Kindness  restores  it  to 
them;  surprise  quickens  their  gratitude. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  left  alone, 
and  they  have  made  laws  for  themselves, 
and  taken  up  their  own  quarters.  They 
live  hardly  better  than  the  beggars ; they 
are  diseased  from  birth,  and  they  lie 
in  the  streets,  as  the  beggars  lie  in  the 
streets,  with  all  their  sores,  sometimes 
pitied  a little,  foul,  pitiable  things.  With 
night  they  waken  into  some  hideoiis  un- 
easiness; and  their  howling,  as  it  comes 
up  through  a silence  only  broken  by  the 
tapping  of  the  hekje's  iron  staff,  is  like 
a sound  of  loud  wind  or  water  far  off, 
waxing  and  waning,  continually  going 
on,  and  at  times,  as  it  comes  across  the 
water  from  Stamboul,  like  a sound  of 
strings  scraped  and  plucked  savagely  by 
an  orchestra  of  stringed  instruments. 
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More  than  half  the  people  in  the 
world  are  laborers.  They  have  no 
money;  they  would  starve  if  they 
did  not  work.  Psychologically,  they  are 
practically  and  morally  unknown  to  those 
of  us  who  do  not  toil  with  our  hands  for 
a living.  It  is  not  during  a brief  visit 
to  a tenement-house,  it  is  not  in  a mo- 
ment’s outburst  of  generosity,  it  is  not 
at  a charity  meeting,  of  a working-girl’s 
club,  however  close  may  be  the  intercourse 
on  these  occasions,  that  the  laborer’s  point 
of  view  can  be  realized,  that  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  his  position 
are  made  clear  to  his  friends  of  fortune. 
To  know  something  of  these  advan- 
tages and  these  disadvantages  it  is  neces- 
sary to  experience  them.  This  for  part 
of  a winter  and  all  of  one  spring  I did, 
and  if  the  notes  which  follow  have  any 
value  it  is  because  the  truth  in  them  was 
taken  at  its  source.  I lived,  suffered,  ex- 
isted, as  a factory  girl;  I shared  in  full 
her  obligations,  persisting  in  the  effort 
until  the  first  monstrous  physical  fatigue 
had  subsided,  until  the  first  indiscrim- 
inate pity  had  ceased  to  be  blinding,  until 
I as  one  of  them  could  judge  my  com- 
panions as  individuals. 

The  observations  I was  able  to  make, 
the  conclusions  I draw,  however  incom- 
plete, are  offered  here  as  a document  pre- 
pared by  probably  the  only  woman  of 
education  who  has  stayed  for  so  long  a 
time  as  a laborer  among  laborers. 

The  working-women  of  the  people  in 
America  I divide  into  four  categories,  con- 
sidering in  turn  the  problems  of  each  and 
the  circumstances  that  have  determined 
their  position.  These  four  categories  are 
the  servant,  the  charwoman,  the  woman 
of  a generation  ago,  and  the  factory  girl. 
Generally  speaking,  the  industrial  aristo- 
crat is  the  factory  girl;  the  older  woman 
has  a role  in  the  home  only;  and  the 
units  of  a second  order  are  the  char- 
woman and  the  servant. 


Since  time  immemorial  it  has  been  a 
tradition  that  certain  things  should  not 
be  given  in  exchange  for  money:  honor, 
for  example,  virtue,  hospitality,  and  lib- 
erty. The  social  grade  of  the  servant 
is  determined  by  the  sacrifice  of  this 
last  - mentioned  privilege  — she  has  sold 
her  liberty. 

When  I first  arrived  in  the  Western 
city  where  my  career  as  factory  girl 
began,  I was  offered  a place  as  servant. 
I could  live  in  a comfortable  home,  have 
a room  to  myself,  be  materially  protect- 
ed, and  receive  for  services  rendered  in 
the  household  fourteen  dollars  a month. 
At  the  factory,  where  I decided  to  apply, 
I could  make  from  the  first  only  seventy 
cents  a day;  my  board,  lodging,  car  fare, 
and  washing  amounted  to  fifteen  dollars 
and  forty  cents  a month;  the  balance  left 
in  my  pocket  at  the  end  of  thirty  days 
was  five  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  instead 
of  fourteen  dollars.  During  the  first 
week  of  prostrating  fatigue,  when  it 
seemed  as  though,  for  lack  of  physical 
force,  the  whole  experiment  must  prove  a 
failure,  I grew  to  look  upon  the  situation 
of  a servant  in  a well-disposed  family 
as  the  most  luxurious  and  desirable  a 
working-woman  could  hold.  To  be  pro- 
vided for,  to  have  a bed  with  sheets, 
clean  food,  and  the  possibility  of  sit- 
ting down  occasionally,  would,  it  seemed 
to  me,  more  than  compensate  for  attend- 
ant conveniences. 

My  chance  came  before  long  to  prove 
the  relative  bitterness  of  moral  and 
physical  suffering.  I was  one  day  sent 
as  scullery  - maid  to  the  factory  kitch- 
en; I had  a free  hot  dinner  in  addi- 
tion to  my  pay;  I was  through  work  at 
five  instead  of  six;  instead  of  being  ten 
hours  on  my  feet,  I could  sit  or  stand  or 
move  about  as  I pleased.  But  the  nature 
of  the  occupation  provided  put  me,  in  my 
own  estimation,  on  an  inferior  grade.  In 
the  factory  rooms  we  were  busy  for  an 
anonymous  master,  who  would  become 
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possessor  of  tlie  objects  our  hands  were 
fashioning,  the  new,  clean  things  we  were 
helping  to  create,  and  which,  once  finish- 
ed, would  pass  from  us  never  to  return 
again. 

In  the  kitchen  I was  occupied  with 
humanity’s  debris.  When  I arrived  in 
the  morning  there  were  over  a thou- 
sand dishes  clean  on  the  closet  shelves. 
By  one  o’clock  they  were  all  dirtied.  The 
superior  employees  had  eaten  or  drunk 
and  left  their  slops  and  scraps  for  us  to 
dispose  of.  Among  these  superior  em- 
ployees there  was  not  one  who  would 
do  the  work  we  were  doing,  whereas  we 
would  have  taken  their  places  gladly  had 
we  been  capable  of  it.  We  washed  and 
wiped  their  thousand  dishes  and  set 
them  away  to  be  dirtied  again  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

From  my  own  experience  as  a kitchen- 
maid,  I resume  in  a word  my  conclusions 
regarding  the  servant  class.  In  America, 
where  freedom  is  any  man’s  to  claim,  the 
servant  must  of  necessity  be  an  inferior 
human  being.  Added  to  the  futile  na- 
ture of  the  servant’s  duties,  there  is  a 
complete  sacrifice  of  independence  to 
which  only  the  inferior  will  submit. 
No  law  regulates  the  number  of  hours  a 
servant  shall  work;  the  will  of  a master 
passes  before  any  requirements  for  exist- 
ence as  an  individual.  The  servant  be- 
longs in  the  category  with  those  who  have 
abandoned  or  who  ignore  an  ideal,  who 
prefer  relative  material  ease  to  relative 
moral  freedom. 

The  second  category,  the  woman  who 
is  neither  a servant  nor  a factory  girl,  is 
in  an  altogether  different  plane.  Whether 
she  be  a day  scrubber,  a washer  and  iron- 
er,  or  a sweat-shop-hand,  her  point  of  de- 
parture is  an  ideal  of  some  sort : she 
is  working  for  a child,  for  a sick  or 
good  - for  - nothing  husband,  some  one 
weaker  than  she  is  who  depends  on  her; 
she  is  working  for  a home,  for  the  feeling 
of  dignity  she  could  not  define,  but  which 
comes  with  liberty;  the  chance  to  offer 
hospitality  to  a neighbor,  the  owning  of 
a door  which  she  can  shut  upon  what 
she  calls  her  “ own,”  if  it  be  only  misery 
and  destitution.  She  could  make  more 
as  a servant,  but  she  would  not  live 
“ out  ” — out  of  her  home, — she  would  not 
abandon  the  blue,  shrivelled  baby  nor  the 
drunken  husband,  because  they  are  her 


sliare  of  ideal  in  the  world.  They  are  all 
she  knows  of  heart’s  content. 

There  is  no  place  for  justice  in  our 
judgments  of  this  woman  of  the  people;  it 
is  compassion  she  awakens,  mercy  and 
tenderness ; her  lot  is  hard  enough  to  mer- 
it all  the  charity  we  can  afford  to  offer. 
No  slightest  effort  is  lost,  I am  convinced, 
after  what  I have  seen,  which  brings  her 
even  for  a moment  a glimpse  of  beauty 
and  ease.  How  many  restless  society 
women  would  find  consolation  for  their 
troubles  if  they  knew  the  joy  and  hubbub 
in  a tenement  over  a few  flowers  brought 
in  by  a lady  from  outside.  ‘‘  When 
you’ve  got  somethin’  pretty  to  look  at,” 
one  of  these  tenement  women  said  to  me, 
“ you  feels  much  more  like  working.” 

The  third  category  in  the  division  I 
make,  the  older  women,  the  mothers 
of  grown  families,  have  some  of  the 
charm  that  reminiscence  lends  to  ev- 
erything. They  are  already  far  enough 
in  the  past,  sufllciently  a part  of  con- 
ditions that  can  never  be  reproduced, 
to  have  about  them  the  touch  of  ro- 
mance in  which  the  imagination  en- 
velops all  our  yesterdays.  The  differ- 
ences between  this  type  of  woman  and 
the  working  - girl  of  to  - day  are  deter- 
mined wholly  by  the  invention  of  ma- 
chinery. The  starting  of  the  factories  in 
America  created  multiple  tasks  not  re- 
quiring the  strength  or  judgment  of  a 
man,  needing  no  technical  training,  and 
providing  fair  wages  for  services  ren- 
dered. At  the  same  time  the  machines 
turned  out  so  cheaply  the  materials  it  had 
been  woman’s  work  to  prepare  at  home, 
that  it  was  no  longer  an  economy  for  her 
to  be  a producer;  she  was  without  occu- 
pation at  the  moment  when  the  factories 
opened  to  her  the  chances  of  becoming 
a wage-earner.  She  embraced  the  chance, 
not  only  in  the  cases  where  it  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  make  money,  but  in  every 
case  where  her  American  energy  rendered 
unbearable  idleness  in  the  parental  house- 
hold which  sheltered  her,  but  where  she 
found  no  outlet  for  her  forces.  It  is  the 
revolution  of  conditions  by  machinerj' 
which  has  made  the  breach  between  gen- 
erations, which  has  taken  the  women 
from  their  homes,  denaturalized  the  na- 
ture of  their  occupations,  unsettled  them 
in  their  destiny  as  women.  The  older 
woman  should  be  studied.  She  is  the 
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friendly  companion  of  man,  his  con- 
solation ; the  younger  woman  is  his  rival, 
his  torment. 

I met,  in  the  divers  places  where  I 
boarded  as  a factory  hand,  a great 
many  old  couples.  There  existed  be- 
tween them  invariably  the  sort  of  un- 
derstanding which  can  arise  only  when 
the  woman  in  marriage  identifies  her- 
self with  the  home,  accepts  the  protec- 
tion of  the  man,  materially  and  moral- 
ly, and  offers  in  return  the  devotion, 
the  tenderness,  that  is  recompense 
enough.  To  be  happy  is  to  be  in  harmony 
with  one’s  destiny.  The  older  woman  I 
speak  of,  and  her  contemporaries,  I found 
always  in  harmony  with  their  destinies. 
The  factory  girl,  who  is  not  actually 
obliged  to  work  from  necessity,  I found 
in  discord  with  what  fate  willed  every 
woman  to  be, — that  is,  an  economic  de- 
pendent, the  physical  inferior  of  man, 
a wife,  a mother. 

In  our  class,  where  brute  force  counts 
for  nothing,  it  may  seem  reasonable  to 
talk  about  the  equality  of  man  and 
woman;  but  when  you  work  side  by  side 
in  the  factories  with  men  and  women, 
the  crude  truth  about  the  woman  ques- 
tion manifests  itself.  According  to  the 
feminist’s  idea  freedom  for  a woman 
means  the  chance  to  do  what  men  do. 
Given  this  chance  to  come  in  direct 
competition  with  man,  let  us  suppose  she 
takes  advantage  of  it  in  the  mechanical 
industries.  An  effort  sustained,  as  man 
sustains  it,  in  the  employments  of  a man 
at  a factory  would,  except  perhaps  in  an 
exceptional  case  which  proves  the  rule, 
result  in  exhaustion  and  death. 

It  is  the  woman’s  own  physical  inferi- 
ority which  places  this  restraint  upon  her 
freedom  of  choice.  There  remain  open  to 
her  innumerable  tasks  which  can  be  accom- 
plished by  young  boys,  young  girls,  and 
in  some  cases  by  children.  She  is  placed 
with  those  members  of  the  race  whose 
natural  weakness  demands  at  least  partial 
protection.  No  assuming  of  responsibil- 
ities, no  demonstration  of  ability  on  her 
part,  can  emancipate  her  from  this  level 
to  which  her  physical  make-up  has  irre- 
vocably relegated  her.  The  boy,  as  soon 
as  he  is  strong  enough^  abandons  this 
group,  and  goes  into  a class  with  men  who 
are  better  paid  because  they  have  more 
force  than  women.  And  in  mechanical 


labor  it  is  force  that  counts : certain 
enterprises  will  not  employ  even  men 
over  forty  years  old,  or  those  who  cannot 
pass  a physical  examination. 

Thus  we  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
women,  even  those  accustomed  to  a 
primitive  exercise  of  their  strength,  must, 
for  physical  reasons,  rank  among  the 
partially  protected  members  of  society; 
must,  so  long  as  they  compete  with  men, 
form  a second  order  of  the  industrial  unit. 
And  the  same  protection  without  which 
the  child,  the  boy,  and  the  woman  would 
perish  in  the  struggle,  inevitably  takes 
from  them  their  independence  as  a class. 

Now,  a second  condition,  peculiar  to 
America,  complicates  still  further  the 
problem  for  the  woman.  There  is  with 
us  a class  unlike  any  other  in  any  coun- 
try— a,  so  to  speak,  leisure  class  among 
the  poor — a leisure  class  of  women  only. 
The  material  prosperity  of  the  country 
is  such  that  the  laboring  fathers  can 
often  afford  to  support  their  daughters 
wholly  or  in  part.  These  daugh- 
ters, owing  to  the  reasons  we  have 
given  above,  find  insufficient  occupation 
to  keep  them  contented  at  home.  The 
parental  purse  does  not  provide  enough 
for  them  to  indulge  certain  tastes  they 
have  for  dress  and  amusement.  There 
is  a slight  distance  placed  between  mother 
and  daughter  by  the  superior  education 
of  the  latter.  She  knows  that  the  justice 
of  American  society  accords  to  any 
woman  the  position  she  is  able  to  attain. 
These  things  she  turns  over  and  over  in 
her  brain;  she  feels  that  an  opportunity 
alone  is  lacking  for  her  to  be  something 
more  than  a farmer’s  daughter  or  a 
laborer’s  daughter;  she  longs  to  be 
free  to  express  herself,  to  be  surrounded 
by  what  represents  her  sentiments  bet- 
ter than  the  homely  interior  where  she 
was  brought  up;  she  wants  independence 
in  choosing  friends  that  will  be  more  her 
sort  ” than  the  plain  people  who  come  to 
see  her  parents.  Little  by  little,  with- 
out any  one  of  these  reasons  having  for- 
mulated itself  in  her  mind,  she  makes 
the  decision  to  leave  home,  to  go  into  a 
factory,  to  supplement  a home  allowance, 
perhaps  even  to  earn  by  herself  enough 
to  make  a life  of  her  own  according  to 
her  aspirations  and  understanding. 

It  is  the  factory  which  to-day  engulfs 
the  vast  number  of  girls  in  the  position 
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I describe.  There  they  find  employment, 
contemporaries  of  both  sexes  with  inter- 
ests like  to  their  own;  and  in  order  to 
have  these,  and  for  lack  of  somethin^?: 
better  to  do,  they  become  slaves  to  me- 
chanical labor,  to  the  brutalizing  work 
which  can  be  done  by  the  hands  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  intelligence,  work 
which  aims  to  bear  as  little  mark  as  pos- 
sible of  the  person  who  does  it.  When 
the  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  dozen  shirts  we  turned  out  every  week 
at  the  knitting-mills  were  done,  the  only 
gray  garments  that  bore  any  individuality 
and  trace  of  the  human  were  those  which 
the  beginners  had  treated  aecording  to 
their  own  interpretation  of  how  a shirt 
should  be  finished.  They  lay  in  a heap 
by  themselves,  waiting  Monday  morning, 
to  be  begun  over  again,  and  over,  until 
they  should  look  as  though  a machine  had 
made  them. 

The  factory  girl  of  the  type  I name 
here  is  her  own  worst  enemy ; she  is 
sacrificing  herself,  she  is  sacrificing  the 
woman  who  works  for  bread,  she  is  sacri- 
ficing the  home  and  all  that  goes  with  it, 
she  is  sacrificing  her  womanhood,  she  is 
an  enemy  to  society. 

At  the  house  where  I boarded  in  West- 
ern New  York  there  were  eight  girls.  They 
had  a wide  circle  of  acquaintances  who 
came  often  to  see  them,  and  we  all  par- 
ticipated in  the  socials  and  village  festiv- 
ities. Not  one  of  the  girls  whom  I 
met  was  working  from  absolute  necessity. 
They  paid  their  own  board,  to  be  sure, 
but  this  amounted  to  only  to  two  dollars 
and  seventy-five  cents  a week;  three  dol- 
lars with  washing;  and  the  least  any  one 
made  was  five  dollars  and  forty  cents  in 
six  days.  The  girl  who  taught  me  made 
forty-two  dollars  a month,  and  she  “ lived 
home.”  They  had  no  obligations  to  meet 
when  their  own  daily  expenses  were 
covered;  the  balance  of  their  earnings 
they  could  dispose  of  as  they  wished; 
they  received  from  their  parents  presents 
of  all  kinds,  varying  in  value  from  a gold 
watch  and  chain  to  a chocolate  cake. 

However,  among  the  thousand  hands  at 
the  mill,  there  was  one  group  of  women 
who  labored  for  their  daily  bread.  Any 
casual  visitor  could  have  seen  at  a glance 
that  they  belonged  in  a category  apart. 
They  were  all  over  thirty ; some  were  fifty 
and  white-haired.  In  the  factory  they 


had  as  their  work  the  most  ungracious, 
the  least  paid  of  all  the  fifteen  operations 
through  which  a shirt  must  pass  from 
start  to  finish.  To  make  one  dollar  they 
must  inspect  two  hundred  dozen  garments. 
My  own  comrades  worked  gayly,  hurrying 
or  taking  their  ease  as  pleasure  or  the  de- 
sire for  extra  pin-money  allured  them 
from  one  hour  to  another. 

The  breadwinners  were  goaded:  they 
had  the  look  of  those  whom  life  has  showed 
only  its  grave  side;  the  harassed  expres- 
sion of  those  whose  needs,  together  with 
the  needs  of  those  dependent  on  them, 
accumulate  faster  than  they  can  be  met; 
the  resigned  attitude  of  those  who  have 
long  ago  proved  that,  struggle  as  they  may, 
they  will  only  in  the  end  wear  themselves 
out  against  the  iron  barrier  which  poverty 
and  inability  create.  Their  very  anxie- 
ties, their  insufficient  nourishment,  ill-dis- 
pose  them  for  work ; their  age  and  its  in- 
cumbent responsibilities  are  depressing. 
If,  at  forty,  they  have  a position  in  the 
factory,  it  is  evidently  either  because 
they  have  no  one  to  support  them  or  be- 
cause they  must  support  others.  Their 
rivals  in  the  factory  are  of  their  own 
sex — girls  whose  very  independence*  and 
youth  make  them  desirable,  whose  ma- 
terial well-being  gives  them  energy  and 
courage.  It  is  a case  of  the  amateur^s 
yacht,  on  pleasure  bent,  taking  all  the 
wind  with  her  full  free  sails  from  the 
tiny  freight-ship  struggling  to  make  for 
port.  If  we  could  induce  the  pleasure- 
boat  to  change  its  course,  the  smaller 
vessel  would  gain  a wonderful  headway. 

Through  circumstances,  through  the 
rapid  change  in  conditions,  through  the 
possibilities  offered  by  machine  labor  for 
earning  good  money  ” without  knowing 
a trade,  we  have  a native  type  created,  a 
woman  who -would  rather  eat  cake  all  by 
herself  than  share  a piece  of  bread  with 
her  family, — a declasse  whose  tastes  for 
luxury  isolate  her  from  her  fellow-beings ; 
a hybrid.  It  is  direction  only  that  she 
needs;  the  very  faults  that  make  her  an 
egoist  would  become  qualities  if  properly 
applied;  the  desire  to  progress,  the  wish 
to  be  something  better  than  her  parents, 
which  now  take  the  form  of  vanity, 
would  be  a power  when  coupled  with  the 
energy  and  adaptability  she  shows;  and 
the  restlessness  that  torments  her  be- 
cause she  is  out  of  harmony  with  her 
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destiny  becomes,  when  we  see  it  piven  a 
proper  outlet,  the  strength  of  the  Amer- 
ican nation. 

For  all  of  us  whom  the  happiness  of 
this  unknown  class,  the  poor,  may  con- 
cern, there  is  work  to  undertake. 

Among  the  women  of  the  people  in 
the  factories,  we  have,  on  one  side, 
the  breadwinner;  on  the  other,  the  girl 
who  w^orks  for  freedom  and  fine  clothes. 
They  do  not  pull  together;  they  must  be 
separated  before  the  younger  of  the  team 
has  crushed  the  older.  The  woman  who 
labors  for  her  daily  bread  must  be  in  a 
class  among  women  who  are  working 
with  the  same  austerity  of  purpose;  and 
the  young  native  American  girl  must 
be  promoted,  through  her  own  effort  and 


our^,  to  a superior  level  of  industry,  where 
not  only  she  will  cease  to  be  a rival  of 
man  to  her  own  detriment,  and  of  woman 
to  the  detriment  of  her  sex,  but  where 
she  will  supplant  mechanical  activity 
devoid  of  thought  by  hand-work  which 
requires  the  co-operation  of  mind  and 
taste.  We  must  make,  with  this  ready 
material,  a class  of  industrial  art  workers, 
who  will  raise  the  aesthetic  standard  of 
the  country,  leave  free  the  breadwinners 
on  a footing  of  equality,  and  who  them- 
selves will  revert  to  the  duties  of  woman- 
hood, wifehood,  motherhood,  when  they 
consent  to  take  up  work  which  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  home,  which  does 
not  demand  physical  strength,  and  which 
could  not  be  done  by  men. 


0 Summer  Moon 

BY  ARTHUR  STRINGER 

O MOURNFUL  golden  summer  Moon, 

Where  are  the  nights  that  thou  hast  known? 
Where  are  Love’s  vanished  roses  strewn  ? 

Once  pale  Acantha’s  pensive  tune, 

8o  long  ago,  to  thee  was  blown; 

O mournful  golden  summer  Moon ! 

And  Hero,  sorrowing  all  too  soon, 

To  thee  her  passion  once  did  moan; 

Where  are  Love’s  vanished  roses  strewn? 

Once  Sappho  some  dear  night  in  June 
Sang  all  her  love  to  thee  alone, 

O mournful  goldm  summer  [Moon! 

And  once  did  sea-born  Venus  swoon 
In  tender  love  O times  unknown ! 

Where  are  Love’s  vanished  roses  strewn? 

But  gone  is  each  sad  kisses’  boon; 

And  all  those  lips — are  now  as  stone! 

Where  are  Love’s  vanished  roses  strewn, 

O mournful  golden  summer  Moon  ? 
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Torre  Ananias 

BY  ARTHUR  COLTON 


CAPTAIN  BUCKINGHAM  was 
led  to  tell  this  story  of  the  Tower 
of  Ananias  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  lighthouse  that  stands  on  the 
southern  bluffs  of  that  island  not  far 
from  the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound. 
In  front  ran  past  the  isleless  length  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  telegraph  - wires  of 
the  signal-station  hummed  in  the  sea- 
wind  overhead : 

I 

There’s  a long  promontory,  he  said, 
that  the  coasters  see  on  the  west  coast 
of  South  America  near  the  Line,  with  a 
square  white  tower  on  a bit  of  high  rock 
at  the  head  of  it.  The  promontory  is 
called  Mituas,  and  the  point  Punta  Ana- 
nias; it  may  be  because  some  one  ran 
aground  on  the  sand-bar  off  the  end  and 
thought  it  deceitful.  And  some  people 
say  the  tower  was  built  as  an  outlook 
against  pirates  long  ago;  but  I judge  the 
facts  are  everybody  has  forgotten  who 
built  it  or  what  he  did  it  for.  It’s  a light- 
house now.  If  a man  doesn’t  mind  a 
curve  in  his  view  and  a few  pin-head 
islands,  there’s  nothing  particular  to  in- 
terrupt his  view  half  round  the  world. 
The  Andes  make  a jagged  line  on  the 
east,  and  ten  of  them  are  volcanoes. 
These  snow  mountains  and  two  or  three 
ocean  currents  got  together  and  arranged 
it  with  the  equator  that  one  part  of 
the  year  should  be  a good  deal  like  an- 
other, and  all  the  months  behave  respect- 
fully, and  the  Tower  of  Ananias  have  a 
breeze.  It’s  a spectacular  position  with 
a picked  climate. 

When  I was  about  twenty  I was  some 
reckless  and  generally  cheerful.  I was 
on  a trader  round  the  Horn,  and  I fell 
sick  of  the  scurvy.  It’s  a disease  not  so 
common  now,  but  it  used  to  act  as  if 
all  the  bad  salt  pork  you’d  eaten  were 
coming  out  through  the  skin,  till  you 
looked  like  a Stilton  cheese,  and  what 
you  wanted  was  to  be  fed  on  vegetables 


and  put  ashore  so  as  to  get  the  bilge- 
water  dried  out.  Probably  that  woxildn’t 
be  possible,  and  you’d  be  sewed  up  in 
canvas,  and  resemble  an  exclamation 
point,  and  be  dropped  overboard  to  punc- 
tuate the  end  of  the  story.  There  were 
two  men  dropped  over  that  way  coming 
up  the. coast,  and  when  we  sighted  Punta 
Ananias  .1  told  the  Captain  he’d  have 
another  burial. 

Those  were  rough  days  at  sea.  I’ve 
seen  Captain  Rickhart  hit  a man  so  he 
slid  ten  feet  after  he  struck  the  deck; 
and  yet  Rickhart  was  a decent  man.  He 
says,  I ain’t  no  fancy  for  that,”  and 
takes  a look  at  me.  ^‘You  won’t  last  to 
Panama.”  I thought  he  was  just  giving 
his  candid  opinion.  I didn’t  suppose 
he’d  haul  in,  for  only  four  of  us  were 
down,  and  two  of  them  were  not  bad; 
only  one,  named  Craney,  was  bad.  But 
the  thing  must  have  been  on  Rickhart ’s 
nerves,  for  he  anchored  overnight  and 
sent  Craney  and  me  to  the  lighthouse 
in  a boat,  and  said  the  mate  was  to  buy 
what  truck  he  could  see,  and  I was  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  by  the  Dago  in  the 
lighthouse,  whoever  he  was,  for  the  sake 
of  my  kit  and  because  I was  a nui- 
sance. That  was  very  decent  of  liim, 
and  it’s  how  I came  to  know  the  Tower 
of  Ananias. 

Then  we  got  under  the  lee  of  the 
tower,  and  saw  the  keeper  stalking  down 
the  rocks,  a tall,  lean  man,  with  a long 
mustache  and  narrow  gray  beard,  black 
cloak  and  black  sombrero.  I heard 
Craney  say,  ‘‘  Here’s  the  King  of  Cas- 
tile coming  to  Buck’s  funeral.  Blamed 
if  he  ain’t  a whole  hearse!”  and  I felt 
more  cheerful. 

“ Without  doubt,”  said  the  keeper, 
grave,  deep,  and  solemn,  being  asked  about 
the  fruit;  and  regarding  sick  boarders, 
he  broke  out  sharply : Since  when  has 
my  house — I ask  your  pardon;  you  are 
strange  to  me.  No  more.  The  gentlemen 
will  do  me  the  honor  to  be  my  guests.” 
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“For,  see!”  she  whispered,  “ at  night 
there  is  the  red  smoke  of  the  mountain 
— all  night.  There  is  the  light  in  the 
tower — all  night.  There  is  Himself  in 
the  tower — all  night — all  day.  He  speaks 
not.  Is  it  not  so?  The  ground  shivers. 
He  says  nothing.  He  does  the  great 
magic.  Ah-h-h ! The  magic !” 

Craney  grew  so  well  and  restless  that 
he  began  strolling,  and  finally  went  down 
the  path  that  Juliaca  came  by;  for  she 
said  there  was  a village,  and,  beyond,  other 
villages  and  cocoa  plantations,  fishermen 
along  the  shore,  many  people,  though 
only  footpaths  ran  through  the  woods. 
Juliaca’s  gossip  lacked  variety,  and  the 
little  black  monkey  took  no  interest  in 
me  at  all.  It  appeared  to  me  things  were 
unnaturally  dull.  I went  to  the  tower 
and  called.  The  keeper  answered,  and  I 
went  up  and  hoped  I wasnH  in  his  way. 
The  middle  story  was  like  the  one  below, 
except  for  a table,  chair,  bed,  and  a few 
plain  articles. 

“ On  the  contrary,  sir,”  he  said,  “ if 
you  will  do  me  the  honor  to  precede,” 
and  motioned  to  the  stair  leading  to  the 
lantern  story,  which  was  roofed,  but  open 
on  all  sides,  and  along  the  seaward  wall 
was  a atone  bench. 

II 

Now  and  then,  as  a man  lives  along, 
something  or  some  one  comes  and  gives 
him  a new  notion  of  things.  At  first  it 
surprises  him,  then  he  thinks  there  might 
be  something  in  it,  then  maybe  he  gets 
so  waterlogged  and  cosmopolitan  as  to 
admit  an  oyster’s  notion  of  things  might 
be  as  reasonable  as  his.  But  as  near  as 
I could  come  to  it,  the  keeper  was  a 
Spaniard  of  a run-down  family, — at  least 
one  branch  of  it  was  run  down  to  him. 
It  was  old  and  uncommonly  proud,  and 
had  different  kinds  of  decorative  names. 
It  began  with  being  legendary;  then  it 
seemed  to  have  a deal  of  trouble  with 
the  Moors,  and  got  rich  with  the  results 
of  trouble;  then  it  owned  some  of  this 
section  of  the  New  World,  including 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  natives  in  the 
property.  That  was  the  story  of  the 
family.  But  what  they  had  they  spent 
or  lost  or  had  confiscated,  till  there  was 
nothing  much  but  the  story.  Now  here’s 
what  surprised  me.  For  his  race,  and  the 
thought  of  it,  was  in  his  bones,  same  as 


the  sea  is  in  mine,  and  maybe  more.  For 
instance,  it  seems  to  me  I’m  a good  deal 
more  to  the  point  than  my  ancestors,  on 
account  of  being  alive.  I don’t  much 
know  who  they  were.  I’m  a separate 
island,  with  maybe  a few  other  islands 
close  by,  continental  connections  with  old 
times  sort  of  submerged. 

That’s  the  average  American  way  of 
looking  at  it,  and  he  wants  to  be  a credit 
to  himself.  But  the  keeper’s  notion  was 
to  bo  a credit  to  all  the  grandfathers 
he  could  find  between  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire  and  the  Conquest  of  Peru. 
Those  of  the  last  hundred  years  or  so  he 
wasn’t  so  particular  about,  but  if  they’d 
been  dead  long  enough  he’d  do  anything 
on  earth  to  satisfy  them.  I didn’t  seem 
to  surround  the  idea  so  as  to  find  it 
reasonable,  but  I got  so  far  as  to  see  it 
was  a large  order,  that  somehow  there  was 
a kind  of  handsomeness  in  it. 

For  a while  he  listened  to  my  gabbling 
and  said  nothing.  Then  he  began  and 
went  off  like  a bottle  of  beer  that’s  been 
corked  overlong.  From  what  he  said,  I 
gathered  the  facts  just  stated.  “ The 
stream  goes  dry,”  he  said  slowly  at  last. 
“ Therefore  I came  from  Spain.  What 
do  I know  of  the  new  laws  of  the  colo- 
nists, their  republic?  These  lands  are  to 
my  race  in  me,  from  the  point  to  the 
bay,  and  north  twenty  leagues;  so  runs 
the  charter;  so  witnesses  my  name, 
Mituas,  given  and  decreed  by  Charles, 
the  king  and  emperor,  to  Juan  de  Avila  y 
Mituas,  the  friend  of  Francisco  Pizarro, 
who  was  an  upstart  indeed,  but  a valiant 
man.  They  say  to  me : ‘ There  is  a light- 
house on  Punta  Ananias.  For  the  keep- 
ing of  the  light  is  paid  this  much.  Sir, 
be  pleased  in  this  manner  to  occupy  your 
estate.’  What  do  I care  for  their  mock- 
ery? Is  the  buzz  of  these  insects  heard 
in  Spain?  Good,  then!  I wait  for  my 
end.  But  to  hear  an  Avila  mocked  at  in 
Spain  I could  not  endure.  You  do  not 
understand.  It  is  natural.  You  were  so 
kind  as  to  tell  me  of  your  life — believe 
me,  a most  interesting  account, — a cour- 
tesy which  has  tempted  me  to  fatigue  you 
in  this  manner.” 

I thought  his  yarn  a sight  more  inter- 
esting than  mine,  and  said  so,  and  he 
looked  sort  of  blank,  as  if  he  didn’t  see 
how  you  could  get  the  stories  of  an 
Avila  and  a Yankee  seaman  near  enough 
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to^yether  to  compare  them,  any  more  than 
you  could  compare  a dozen  ef>:frs  with  a 
imrallel  of  latitude.  But  his  good  man- 
ners stayed  by  him.  He  said  he  appreci- 
ated my  saying  so,  and  then  was  silent, 
sitting  on  his  end  of  the  stone  beneh 
and  looking  grimly  at  the  sea. 

The  fact  is,  so  long  as  a man  thinks  a 
heap  more  of  something  besides  himself 
than  he  does  of  himself,  there’s  a good 
deal  of  latitude  as  to  what  that  thing  is. 
Maybe  it^s  his  children  and  the  folks 
that  are  coming  after  him;  maybe  the 
folks  that  went  before  him;  maybe  it’s 
his  country,  or  a picture  he’s  painting, 
or  a machine  he  has  invented,  or  a ship 
and  the  folks  aboard  he’s  responsible  for, 
or  the  copper  image  of  one  of  his  gods. 
So  long  as  he  stands  to  stake  his  life 
on  it,  I don’t  know  as  I’m  prepared  to 
sniff  at  him. 

“ Well,”  I said,  finally,  I’ve  got  noth- 
ing to  speak  of — no  money,  no  relations, — 
hut  I’d  hate  to  give  up  the  idea  of  seeing 
Long  Island  Sound  again,  and  the  town 
of  Guilford.” 

“Your  hope  is  a possession  most  excel- 
lent,” he  answered,  very  quiet.  “ I shall 
not  see  again  my  Madrid,  nor  those  vine- 
yards of  Arragon.”  By-and-by,  as  the 
keeper  seemed  too  melancholy  to  be  so- 
ciable, I went  back  to  the  banana-tree. 
Juliaca  came  and  went.  She  said  Craney 
had  gone  inland.  He  didn’t  come  back 
that  night,  and  not  till  the  late  afternoon 
of  the  next  day.  Then  he  came  out  of 
the  black  woods,  strolling  along,  and  sat 
down  under  the  banana-tree,  and  acted 
as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind. 
The  black  monkey  sat  there  too,  and 
acted  as  if  he  had  something  on  his  mind. 
T told  Craney  about  the  keeper,  and  laid 
out  my  theory  about  his  having  a hand- 
some point  of  view,  but  one  that  nee<led 
property  to  keep  cheerful  with.  Craney 
was  thoughtful. 

“ H-m ! property ! Buck,”  he  says  at 
last,  “ this  is  the  rernarkablest  com- 
munity I ever  got  to.  I guess  the  old 
man  told  you  right  so  far  as  he  knew. 
I guess  he  applied  for  four  hundred 
square  miles  of  ancestral  estate  and  they 
told  him  he  could  have  the  lighthouse 
job.  That’s  right.  But  see  here.  lie 
don’t  really  know  what  his  job  is.  Light- 
house-keeper^ My  galluses  and  garters! 
h(‘’s  the  tin  god  of  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 


sand Injuns  and  lialf-hreeds.  I've  Ikm:'!! 
holding  camp  - meetings  with  them. 
Why,  he’s  sitting  on  a liquid  gold  mine 
that’s  aching  to  run.  Well,  I’ll  tell  you. 
T went  from  here  to  Juliaca’s  village, 
it’s  on  the  shore,  and  some  of  those  are 
fishermen,  and  I talked  with  them. 
Then  I got  a donkey  and  rode  over  by 
plantations  where  they  raise  cocoa,  which 
appears  to  be  a red  cucumber  full  of 
beans,  and  growing  on  an  apple-tree. 
They  dry  it  and  take  it  in  boat-loads  up 
a bay  about  forty  miles,  and  get  from 
five  cents  a pound  upwards.  I talked 
with  them.  Then  I met  an  old  priest, 
who  was  fat  and  slow,  a good-hearted 
man,  but  uncommon  peaceable.  I went 
m a sail -boat  with  him  ’way  up  the  coast 
to  his  house,  and  spent  the  night.  lie  said 
the  Injuns  of  this  neighborhood  were 
more’n  half  heathen  in  their  minds,  but 
he  was  too  old  and  settled  down  now,  and 
couldn’t  help  it.  It  didn’t  appear  to 
trouble  him  much.  He  wondered  if 
Senor  de  Avila  knew  he  was  that  grue- 
some and  popular,  and  then  he  mooned 
along,  talking  sort  of  wandering  and 
peaceable,  till  near  midnight.  The  Injuns 
don’t  think  his  credit  with  the  gods  and 
the  elements  amounts  to  much,  anyway. 
This  morning  I crossed  to  the  north  shore 
and  saw  more  villages  and  plantations, 
and  came  back  to  Juliaca’s  village  in  a 
sort  of  catamaran  rigged  with  a sprit- 
sail.  Buck,  this  is  a business  opening, 
and  when  it  comes  to  business  I’m  right 
there.  And  look  here.  The  old  man’s 
notions,  as  he  put  ’em  to  you,  are  a good 
thing.  I didn’t  know  how  he’d  take  it, 
but  I guess  we  can  fix  it.  You  see,  this 
section, — Padre  Filippo  says  it  used  to 
belong  to  that  family  more  or  less,  but 
the  titles  were  called  off  when  the  country 
set  up  for  itself,  and  whether  they’d  col- 
lected rent  up  to  that  time  he  didn’t 
know.  He  thought  they  hadn’t  regular 
or  much.  But  the  section’s  grown  pretty 
well-to-do  lately  on  account  of  the  cocoa 
trade,  and  I gather  what  the  Injuns  pay 
on  it  now  is  about  ordinary  taxes, 

“ Now,  if  the  Injuns  pay  the  old  man  a 
sort  of  blackmail  to  get  him  to  moderate 
his  earthquakes,  and  he  calls  it  his 
proper  rents,  why,  I say,  a rose  by  any 
other  name  ’ll  smell  as  sweet,  supposing 
the  commission  for  collecting  is  the  same. 
That’s  the  idea.  All  he’s  got  to  do  is  to 
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you’ve  no  notion  how  they  eot toned  to  the 
idea,  they’re  that  scared  of  him.  I guess 
they’ll  put  up  various  amounts.  They 
didn’t  understand  a percentage.  But 
maybe  the  details  will  be  complicated. 
Let’s  go  see  the  Don.” 

The  keeper  was  in  his  lantern  story, 
looking  out  over  the  sea  and  brooding. 
Crancy  attacked  the  subject  like  a drum- 
mer selling  a bill  of  goods,  but  the  keeper 
didn’t  seem  to  understand.  “ Why,” 
said  Craney,  “you  see,  these  people  have 
a sort  of  mysterious  reverence  for  you. 
Maybe  you  have  an  idea  of  the  reason.” 
The  keeper  bowed,  and  said  it  was  prob- 
able that  the  peasantry  were  not  un- 
aware of  his  rank. 

“ Now,  your  ancestors  employed 
agents,  didn’t  they?  Yes.  Maybe  they 
got  about  half  the  proceeds  and  the 
agents  stole  the  rest.”  The  keeper  look- 
ed surprised,  but  thought  that  was  prob- 
able too. 

“ Exactly.  Now,  we’re  offering,  as  a 
business  proposition,  to  collect  on  the 
same  antique  terms,  only  we  give  you 
an  honest  and  itemized  account  this 
time.  What  do  you  say?” 

“ Sen  or  Craney,”  said  the  keeper, 
slowly,  “ are  you  asking  me  if  T accept 
the  acknowledgment  of  my  right?  Is  it 
necessary?  I do  not  understand  a busi- 
ness proposition.  I do  not  understand 
how  the  peasants  have  arrived  sudden- 
ly, as  you  state,  at  this  conviction  of 
their  obligations.” 

“Just  so,”  said  Craney,  easily.  “That 
comes  of  having  a capable  agent.  I talk- 
ed to  them  and  they  saw  reason.  To  be 
<*andid,  though,  the  idea  seems  to  have 
been  growing  on  them  for  some  years.” 

The  keeper  looked  at  me,  and  I was 
studying  different  sides  of  Craney’s 
scheme.  I began : “ It  might  mean  Guil- 
ford for  me  and  the  vineyards  of  Arra- 
gon  for  you.  All  the  same — ” 

He  started  and  muttered,  “ Yes,  the 
vineyards  of  Arragon ! My  Madrid !”  and 
dropped  his  head. 

Craney  winked  and  we  went  down. 

Ill 

T suppose  Francisco  Pizarro  was  sur- 
]^ri^c(l  when  he  found  he’d  conquered 
Peru  with  only  a few  objections.  People 
liMve  Ik  on  surpris(‘(l  ever  since  that  he 
linvo  more  trouble. 


The  fact  is,  if  we  had  any  trouble  in 
this  matter  it  was  only  Craney  that  had 
it  from  the  start,  and  he  appeared  to 
enjoy  himself.  He  was  off  most  of  the 
time,  pattering  around  on  his  shaggy 
gray  donkey  and  looking  ridiculous.  He 
left  me  to  take  in  and  stow  away  those 
bags  of  cocoa  beans.  I used  to  sit  in 
front  of  the  shed,  which  was  close  to  the 
shore,  and  smoke,  and  admire  the  course 
of  events.  About  once  a week  Craney 
would  come  down  the  coast  in  a big 
clumsy  catboat,  and  we’d  take  a load  up 
to  the  town  called  Corazon, — a consider- 
able town  forty  miles  off,  where  were 
French  and  Spanish  agencies  in  the 
cocoa  trade. 

Every  day  a cautious,  stringy-haired 
Injun,  with  a loaded  donkey,  would  come 
trotting  out  of  the  woods  to  the  shed,  or 
maybe  several  of  them  at  odd  times. 
They  all  acted  shy  and  kept  as  far  from 
the  Torre  Ananias  as  the  space  allowed. 
Sometimes  they  wouldn’t  say  anything, 
except  to  state  that  this  bag  came  from 
such  and  such  plantations,  and  to  hope 
Himself  would  take  note  of  it;  and  then 
they’d  look  pleased  and  peaceful  to  have 
it  all  written  down  neatly;  but  generally 
they’d  want  the  item  read  out,  and  then 
they’d  nod  and  smile  and  trot  away  con- 
tented. Sometimes  they’d  hope  Himself 
was  feeling  good  on  the  whole.  It  didn’t 
seem  to  strike  any  of  them  that  the 
keeper’s  position,  as  they  understood  it, 
wasn’t  all  right  and  reasonable. 

But  generally  I sat  in  front  of  the 
shed  and  admired  the  course  of  events, 
and  speculated  on  the  primitive  mind 
and  how  the  civilized  was  given  to  play- 
ing it  low  on  the  primitive.  I seemed  to 
get  around  part  of  their  point  of  view 
after  a while  and  see  it  was  reasonable. 
For  note  this,  that  when  they  got  it  fixed 
that  the  keeper  was  somehow  mixed  up  in 
the  earthquakes — and  that  was  a fixture 
before  we  came— it  makes  no  difference 
if  they’d  felt  little  motors  every  few  days 
all  their  lives,  and  trembloritos  and  trem- 
blers not  infrequent — I say  it  makes  no 
difference.  As  a specimen  of  executive 
authority  even  a motor  earthquake  is  too 
much.  They  happen  in  that  neighbor- 
hood every  now  and  then,  maybe  once  a 
week,  and  you  grow  used  to  them,  but* 
still,  they’re  vivid.  You  get  it  once  fixed 
in  your  mind  that  some  one  in  the  light- 
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house  is  amusing  himself  fingering  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  that  he’s  doing  it 
when  the  earth  jerks  under  you  and  your 
house  walls  creak  and  sway,  and  you’ll 
give  something  to  keep  him  amiable — 
there’s  no  real  doubt  about  it.  Granted 
the  belief,  the  rest  of  it  was  reasonable. 

But  then,  what  made  it  appear  to  them 
that  the  keeper  was  so  inside  his  reason- 
able rights  to  be  bothering  them  that 
way?  They  surely  seemed  to  think  no 
less  of  him  for  it,  but  more.  They 
thought  he  was  fine.  That  puzzled  me, 
and  I studied  it,  till  I seemed  to  get 
glimpses  of  the  primitive  mind  that 
were  surprising. 

Finally,  how  did  the  case  stand  with 
Craney  and  me?  But  as  often  as  that 
troubled  me,  I had  only  to  go  up  to  the 
lantern  story  and  hear  the  keeper  talk 
about  Madrid  and  the  vineyards  of  Arra- 
gon,  the  pathetic  longing  creeping  out 
under  his  pride,  and  then  I felt  better. 
He’d  have  held  out  stiffly  enough  to  the 
end,  only  for  this  prospect  of  going  back 
respectably  to  his  country.  But  it  made 
him  happier,  and  I says  to  myself : 

Shucks ! The  Indins  are  happy  over  it, 
and  the  keeper’s  happier,  and  I’m  bom 
and  bred  a sinner  anyhow,  and  Craney 
can  look  after  his  own  conscience.  Fact 
is,  he  ain’t  got  any.”  It  made  me  feel 
partly  virtuous  to  keep  saying  to  myself 
that  Craney  had  no  conscience  at  all. 
Maybe  he  hadn’t,  but  I never  knew  an- 
other man  to  make  a business  asset  out 
of  earthquakes,  and  it  must  be  he  was 
clever.  He  was  a man  that  looked  out  for 
business  all  the  time,  and  for  a while  he 
was  the  busiest  man  in  South  America. 

I remember  there  were  a number  of 
heavy  shocks,  about  the  time  when  the 
eastern  Mituas  districts  were  picking 
the  trees,  and  some  of  the  Indins  were 
mad  about  it.  But  they  had  a big 
harvest.  They  brought  cocoa  beans  in 
caravans  and  boat  - loads  for  a while, 
and  said  it  was  many  years  since  they’d 
had  such  a harvest  or  such  a tremblor, 
and  Himself  was  a very  extraordina- 
ry magician. 

So  the  time  went  by.  I heard  in  Cora- 
zon  one  day  that  Captain  Rickhart  had 
put  into  port  down  at  Lima  on  his  back 
voyage  and  inquired  some  for  us,  but  that 
was  a month  before. 

Craney  had  a contract  offered  by  the 


French  agencies  and  had  to  buy  up  most 
of  the  North  Mituas  cocoa  crop  to  fill  it. 

One  day  we  sat  together  in  front  of  the 
shed.  He  was  laying  out  different  plans 
and  schemes.  He  said  this  tribute  busi- 
ness was  getting  dull,  and  there  wasn’t 
much  chance  for  enterprise  in  it  now. 
The  Indins  were  terrible  set  in  their 
ideas.  He  had  a number  of  schemes. 
One  of  them  for  putting  up  a supply 
store  in  Corazon,  running  accounts  there 
on  the  crops.  But  I didn’t  take  to  it;  I 
was  no  storekeeper,  but  a sailor,  and  get- 
ting nervous  at  that  to  be  at  sea  again. 

It  was  hot  by  the  shed,  and  we  were 
going  up  to  the  banana-tree,  when  we  saw 
a large  catboat  coasting  down  to  the 
point,  and  by  the  hang  of  her  sail  it  was 
Padre  Filippo’s. 

The  Padre  was  aboard,  and  the  two 
Indins  that  sailed  for  him,  and  two  men 
besides,  one  in  a cocked  hat  and  uniform. 
So  they  came  ashore.  Padre  Filippo 
chuckling  and  shaking  his  fat  finger 
at  Craney. 

Ah,  Senorito,  little  rogue !”  he  says. 
“Alas!  what  behavior!”  And  he  chuc- 
kled and  patted  Craney  on  the  arm. 

The  official  was  sociable  too.  He  ac- 
cepted a cigarette,  and  explained  there 
had  been  a complaint  lodged  with  the 
authorities  against  the  keeper,  that  he’d 
been  drawing  illicit  gains  from  the 
peasantry.  In  fact.  Padre  Filippo  had 
complained.  The  Padre  laughed  again. 

“ Why,”  said  Craney,  “ I know  some- 
thing about  that.” 

“Truly,  I think  so!”  chuckled  the 
Padre. 

“And  if  they’ve  a mind  to  present 
him  with  a bag  of  beans  now  and  then, 
whose  business  is  it?” 

“ The  alcalde’s,”  says  the  official,  very 
calm.  “ It’s  not  mine.  I have  but  to 
lake  him  before  the  alcalde,  and  here  is 
the  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  who  takes 
his  place.  In  candor  I add  that  I think 
Senor  de  Avila  does  not  return.  It  is  no 
affair  of  mine.” 

“ WTiy,”  I says,  “ he’ll  never  cond(?- 
scend  to  go  before  your  alcalde!  An 
alcalde ! Why,  an  alcalde’s  too  small 
to  be  seen.” 

“ Chut,  chut !”  says  the  Padre.  “ Speak 
in  reverence  of  authorities,  my  son.  You 
are  both  little  rogues.” 

“He’ll  resign!” 
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It  was  eveninj'.  There  were  great  bon- 
fires burning  in  the  open  space  by  the 
banana-tree  and  a crowd  of  figures 
around  it,  but  all  this  was  hidden  when 
the  sail-boat  drew  under  the  blufiFs.  T 
stepped  ashore  and  went  into  the  shed, 
and  some  one  rose  in  the  darkness  and 
clung  to  me.  and  I dragged  him  out  into 
the  starlight.  It  was  the  new  keeper. 

“ Sefior !”  he  gasped.  “ Do  not  go  up ! 
They  drove  me  with  sticks  and  stones 
that  I fled  to  the  water.  They  are 
mad ! Hear  them ! They  mourn  for 
Senor  de  Avila.  They  build  a great 
fire  and  they  sing  thus  in  no  Christian 
language.  Come  away  in  your  boat, 
for  they  are  mad.” 

So  it  seemed  to  me  they^d  better  be  left 
to  themselves.  We  drew  out  again  from 
under  the  bluffs  and  caught  the  breeze 
and  stood  away.  The  shouting  and  the 
wailing  chant  kept  on,  and  the  fire  shone 
after  us,  a long  red  path  on  the  water. 

I don’t  know  any  more  of  the  Tower  of 
Ananias.  I took  ship  for  San  Francisco, 
and  bought  a share  in  a schooner  there 
and  went  to  Hong-kong.  But  Craney 
stayed  at  Corazon  in  the  cocoa  trade,  and 


grew  rather  rich  after  a while.  He  had 
a handsome  house  there  years  ago  and 
was  married  to  a Mituas  Spanish  girl, 
and  was  very  popular  with  the  Mituas 
Indians.  He  bought  cocoa,  too,  for  export 
up  in  the  valleys  and  as  far  north  as 
Quito,  and  had  contracts  with  the  French 
agencies,  and  ran  a supply  store  near  the 
docks.  I never  heard  that  he  dealt  in 
magicians.  He  got  to  admitting  it  was 
too  risky,  anyway,  not  legitimate,  too 
much  like  gambling  in  stocks.  The 
fact  is,  I guess  he  never  found  anoth- 
er magician. 

The  Mituas  people  were  pretty  sore 
about  losing  the  keeper,  who  went  to 
Lima,  meaning  to  go  to  Spain,  and  never 
knew  he’d  been  supernatural.  Craney 
told  me  once  he’d  heard  the  keeper  died 
on  the  voyage  and  was  dropped  overboard 
to  punctuate  the  end  of  his  story, — only 
no  name  was  given,  and  he  suspected  it 
wasn’t  he,  but  some  other  aristocracy. 

Well,  I hope  it  wasn’t.  I’d  rather 
think  that  the  keeper  saw  his  Madrid 
again,  and  bought  a vineyard  or  two, 
and  died  at  last  like  a Spanish  gen- 
tleman in  Arragon. 


Lydia 

BY  LIZETTE  WOODWORTH  REESE 


Lydia  is  gone  this  many  a year, 
y Yet  when  the  lilacs  stir, 

In  the  old  gardens  far  or  near. 

The  house  is  full  of  her. 

They  climb  the  twisted  chamber  stair; 

Her  picture  haunts  the  room; 

On  the  carved  shelf  beneath  it  there. 
They  heap  the  purple  bloom. 

A ghost  so  long  has  Lydia  been, 

Her  cloak  upon  the  wall, 

Broidered,  and  gilt,  and  fadcxl  green, 
Seems  not  her  cloak  at  all. 
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The  book,  the  box  on  mantel  laid. 

The  shells  in  a pale  row. 

Are  those  of  some  dim  little  maid. 

A thousand  years  ago. 

And  yet  the  house  is  full  of  her; 

She  goes  and  comes  again; 

And  longings  thrill,  and  memories  stir. 
Like  lilacs  in  the  rain. 

Out  in  their  yards  the  neighbors  walk. 
Among  the  blossoms  tall; 

Of  Anne,  of  Phyllis,  do  they  talk, 

Of  Lydia  not  at  all. 
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tof?raphy  not  only  depicts  the  fainter 
celestial  objects  already  known,  with  a 
distinctness  and  accuracy  which  are  im- 
possible in  visual  observations,  but  it 
reveals  depths  of  the  universe  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  investigation 
by  any  other  means. 

A striking  illustration  of  this  was  af- 
forded in  the  case  of  the  nebula  which 
was  discovered  nearly  two  years  ago 
around  the  New  Star  in  Perseus.  This 
nebula  was  regarded  with  the  greatest 
interest  by  astronomers  and  scientists, 
not  only  because  it  encircled  that  re- 
markable object,  the  New  Star,  but  also 
because  it  afforded  the  first  instance  in 
the  entire  history  of  astronomy  of  a 


nebula  changing  in  form.  This  object 
was  so  faint  that  it  was  never  seen  with 
any  telescope ; no  trace  of  even  the  bright- 
er condensations  of  it  could  be  seen  with 
the  great  Yerkes  refractor;  yet  we  were 
able  to  obtain  photographs  of  it  with  a 
comparatively  small  telescope,  the  two- 
foot  reflector,  which  showed  distinctly 
the  complicated  form  of  the  nebula,  and 
revealed  the  changes  which  were  taking 
place  in  its  form. 

Another  illustration  may  be  given  here. 
Most  of  my  readers  know  of  that  largest 
and  most  celebrated  of  all  telescopes, 
which  was  constructed  about  sixty  years 
ago  by  Lord  Rosse,  at  Parsonstown,  Ire- 
land. It  is  a reflecting  telescope,  with 

its  mirror,  or 
speculum,  six 
feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  with 
a focal  length 
of  fifty  - four 
feet.  This 
great  instru- 
ment was  used 
by  Lord  Rosse 
and  his  assist- 
ants in  the 
study  of  the 
nebulsB,  visual- 
ly; many  im- 
portant discov- 
eries were  made 
with  it,  chief- 
ly of  spiral 
nebulae.  It  is 
now  possible 
to  construct  a 
modern  reflect- 
ing telescope 
one  foot  in  di- 
ameter and  six 
feet  long  which 
will  give  us 
photographs  of 
those  same 
nebulae  far 
more  distinct 
and  brilliant 
than  the  views 
which  Lord 
Rosse  and  his 
assistants  ob- 
tained, and  far 
more  accurate 
than  the  elab- 
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parts  may  remain  in  perfect  adjustment 
during  the  long  exposures  which  are  nec- 
essary in  photography. 

Effective  means  of  securing  these  con- 
ditions have  now  been  found.  Marked 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
optical  work,  especially  in  the  methods  of 
testing  and  figuring,  or  shaping,  the  op- 
tical surfaces.  Most  important  improve- 
ments have  been  made  also  in  the  driving 
mechanism  by  which  the  telescope  is 
made  to  follow  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies;  and  in  the  guiding 
mechanism,  by  which  the  observer  watch- 
es continually  throughout  the  exposure 
of  the  photograph,  and  is  able  to  intro- 
duce, with  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
delicacy,  any  corrections  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  telescope  which  he  sees 
are  necessary. 

Before  deseribing  the  photographs  I 
wish  to  call  attention  briefly  to  several 
vital  points  of  superiority  which  reflect- 
ing telescopes  possess  in  astronomical 
photography,  when  compared  with  re- 
fractors. The  importance  of  these  ad- 
vantages becomes  more  and  more  marked 
as  larger  telescopes  of  the  two  kinds 
are  compared. 

First.  The  reflector  is  perfectly  achro- 
matic; rays  of  light  of  all  wave-lengths 
or  colors  are  reflected  to  one  and  the 
same  focus.  All  large  refracting  tele- 
scopes are  very  seriously  imperfect  in 
this  respect.  I think  that  the  degree  of 
the  importance,  in  photography,  of  the 
perfect  achromatism  of  the  reflector,  in 
giving  great  speed  as  well  as  great 
sharpness,  has  never  until  now  been 
fully  appreciated. 

Second.  A much  larger  percentage  of 
the  incident  light,  particularly  of  the 
blue  rays,  which  are  most  efficient  in 
photography,  is  reflected  from  the  silver 
surfaces  of  the  mirrors  of  a large  re- 
flecting telescope  than  is  transmitted  by 
a large  lens. 

Third.  A reflecting  telescope  of  a given 
aperture  can  be  made  much  shorter  than 
a refractor  of  the  same  diameter;  thus 
great  concentration  or  intensity  of  light 
at  the  focus  is  secured ; this  is  of 
much  importance  in  photographing  very 
faint  objects. 

Taking  these  three  factors  together, 
we  are  able  to  account  for  the  extraor- 
dinary efficiency  and  rapidity  of  action 
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of  the  reflecting  telescope  in  astronomi- 
cal photography. 

The  photographs  of  nebulse  which  ac- 
company this  article  were  obtained  by 
the  writer  with  the  two-foot  reflector. 
Fig  1,  showing  the  great  nebula  in 
Orion,  is  from  a negative  which  was 
exposed  for  just  one  hour.  Even  with 
this  comparatively  short  exposure  faint 
extensions  of  the  nebula,  and  much  struc- 
ture and  detail  in  the  moderately  bright 
parts  are  shown  which  cannot  be  detected 
visually  with  any  telescope.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  nebulse, 
on  account  of  its  great  size  and  bright- 
ness; it  lacks,  however,  the  spiral  or  an- 
nular form  which  characterizes  so  many 
of  these  enormous  masses  of  glowing 
vapor  which  shine  in  the  depths  of  space, 
far  away  among  the  stars.  The  nebulse 
arc  of  profound  interest  and  importance 
in  astronomy,  for  it  is  generally  believed 
that  from  these  chaotic  masses  suns  and 
worlds  are  gradually  developed,  through 
slow  changes  requiring  countless  ages  for 
their  consummation. 

Fig.  2 is  a photograph  of  one  of  the 
great  nebulse  in  the  Milky  Way,  in  the 
constellation  of  Cygnus.  This  object 
passes  nearly,  overhead,  in  our  latitude,  on 
summer  nights.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  filamentous  nebulse.  The 
wonderfully  complicated  structure  and 
the  great  extensions  shown  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  illustration  can  be  detected 
only  by  means  of  photography.  In- 
numerable faint  stars  of  the  Milky  Way 
are  shown  in  the  photograph. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  Lord  Rosse 
discovered,  visually,  with  the  aid  of  his 
great  reflector,  that  a few  of  the  nebulsB 
are  of  spiral  form,  resembling  gigantic 
whirlpools.  This  is  regarded  sis  con- 
clusive evidence  that  these  masses  of 
vapor  are  in  rotation, — a most  important 
point  in  connection  with  the  theory  of 
the  development  of  the  nebulse  into  re- 
volving solar  systems  like  our  own.  By 
means  of  photographs  obtained  with  a 
reflecting  telescope,  the  late  Professor 
Keeler  was  able  to  prove  that  not  a few, 
but  the  great  majority,  of  the  nebulse 
are  of  spiral  form, — a fact  of  profound 
significance  in  this  great  question.  Figs. 

3 and  4 are  from  my  recent  negatives 
of  two  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
spiral  nebula?.  It  is  impossible  to  see 
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such  photographs  as  these  without  be- 
lieving that  these  objects  are  in  rota- 
tion. We  see  the  intricate  structure 
and  details  of  these  nebulae  incom- 
parably better  in  the  photographs  than 
they  have  ever  been  seen  directly  with 
any  telescope. 

The  photograph  of  the  great  spiral 
nebula  Messier  33  (Fig.  5)  was  ob- 
tained with  an  exposure  of  four  hours. 
This  is  an  extremely  large  and  faint  ob- 
ject; the  spiral  character  of  the  brighter 
central  parts  was  discovered  visually  by 
Lord  Rosse.  The  photograph  distinctly 
shows  that  the  outer  curved  wisps  or 
branches  of  this  spiral  consist  of  great 
numbers  of  nebulous  stars  or  starlike 
condensations.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  physical  connection  between  the 
nebulosity  and  these  streams  of  minute 
stars;  this  object  therefore  affords  what 
is  apparently  an  example  of  a spiral 
nebula  actually  condensing  into  stars. 

The  most  magnificent  object  of  this 
class  yet  photographed  is  the  great  nebula 
in  Andromeda  (Fig.  6).  This  stupen- 
dous object  undoubtedly  fills  a region  of 
space  incomparably  greater  than  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  entire  solar  system.  It 
is  so  large  that  it  is  visible  to  the  un- 
aided eye  as  an  indistinct  hazy  spot 
among  the  stars.  It  has  been  studied 
visually  for  two  centuries,  by  many  skil- 
ful observers,  and  with  telescopes  of  all 
sizes;  yet  its  spiral  character  was  never 
even  suspected  until  it  was  photographed 
in  1888  by  Roberts  with  a reflecting  tele- 
scope. Much  more  complicated  structure 
and  detail  are  shown  in  the  illustration, 
which  is  from  one  of  the  writer’s  recent 
negatives  obtained  with  an  exposure  of 
four  hours,  than  are  shown  in  the  earlier 
photographs.  No  better  illustration  of 
the  importance  of  photography  in  the 
study  of  these  faint  objects  could  be  af- 
forded; for  the  wealth  of  detail  and  the 
amazing  spiral  structure  so  brilliantly 
shown  in  the  photograph  are  far  too  faint 
to  be  detected  visually  even  with  the 
greatest  modern  telescopes. 

I have  often  been  asked  whether  any 
such  great  advances  in  observational  as- 
tronomy may  be  expected  during  the  next 
two  decades,  for  example,  as  have  been 
made  by  the  aid  of  photography  in  the 
past  twenty  years.  In  attempting  to  an- 
swer this  question  very  briefly  I would 


refer  only  to  the  lines  of  work  with  which 
I am  most  familiar,  namely,  astronomical 
photography  and  instrument  construc- 
tion; and  I would  repeat  what  I said  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article,  that  the 
photographic  method  of  observation  is 
only  now  emerging  from  its  experimental 
stage.  We  are  only  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate the  possibilities  of  this  method, 
not  only  in  depicting  the  fainter  celestial 
objects  with  a distinctness  and  accuracy 
impossible  by  visual  methods,  but  also 
in  revealing  depths  of  the  universe  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  investigation 
by  any  other  means.  This  is  largely  be- 
cause we  are  only  beginning  to  appreci- 
ate the  possibilities  of  the  reflecting  tele- 
scope, with  its  very  high  eflSciency  in 
photography,  and  to  develop  this  form 
of  telescope  to  any  high  degree  of  re- 
finement and  perfection. 

No  great  reflecting  telescope  now  ex- 
ists, and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
no  great  photographic  telescope  now  ex- 
ists which  will  compare  in  size,  cost,  and 
refinement  of  workmanship  with  the  su- 
perb visual  refractors  of  the  Yerkes 
and  the  Lick  observatories.  That  such 
a great  reflector  could  now  be  construct- 
ed, with  all  of  the  refinement,  and  more 
than  the  refinement,  of  the  two-foot  re- 
flector or  the  forty-inch  refractor,  there 
can  be  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

In  the  optical  shop  of  the  Yerkes  Ob- 
servatory is  the  nearly  finished  mirror 
for  a reflecting  telescope  of  five  feet 
aperture.  Two  years’  work  has  already 
been  done  upon  this  glass  by  the  writer. 
The  rough  disk  for  this  mirror  was  cast 
at  the  glass-works  of  St.-Gobain,  near 
Paris.  It  is  five  feet  in  diameter,  is  eight 
inches  thick,  and  weighs  a ton.  No  serious 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  mak- 
ing this  mirror,  and  there  can  be  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  an  eight-foot  mirror 
could  now  be  made  which  would  be  as 
perfect  in  all  respects  as  the  mirror  of 
the  two-foot  reflector  which  we  are  now 
using  in  photography.  The  French 
makers  of  the  rough  disks  of  glass  have 
recently  expressed  their  readiness  to  un- 
dertake for  us  a ten-foot  disk,  one  foot 
thick,  which  they  think  would  be  as 
homogeneous,  as  well  annealed,  and  as 
perfect  in  all  respects  as  the  five-foot  disk. 

I do  not  advocate  mere  bigness.  In 
order  that  the  improvement  in  the  pho- 
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tographs  obtained  with  a great  reflecting 
telescope  shall  be  proportional  to  the  in- 
crease of  size,  all  parts  of  the  instrument 
must  be  made  with  the  utmost  care 
and  skill ; with  all  of  the  perfection 
made  possible  by  modern  engineering 
and  mechanical  methods  and  by  the  lat- 
est improvements  in  glass  - making  and 
in  optical  work.  , 

Some  idea  of  the  compactness,  the 
rigidity,  and  the  economy  of  construc- 
tion possible  in  the  mounting  of  a great 
reflector  can  be  gained  when  I state  that 
the  tube  of  a reflector  of  eight  feet 
aperture  would  be  less  than  forty  feet 
long, — twenty-three  feet  shorter  than  the 
tube  of  the  forty-inch  Yerkes  refractor; 
and  that  the  diameter  of  the  dome  re- 
quired for  such  a great  reflector  would 
be  eighty  feet, — ten  feet  less  than  that 
of  the  dome  of  the  forty-inch  refract- 
or. The  cost  of  an  eight-foot  reflector, 
constructed  with  the  greatest  econ- 
omy and  simplicity,  and  yet  with  the 
utmost  refinement,  for  use  in  photog- 
raphy, together  with  the  cost  of  the 
dome,  would  be  little,  if  any,  greater 
than  that  of  the  Yerkes  refractor  with 
its  dome. 

Judging  from  the  results  obtained  with 
the  two-foot  instrument,  an  eight-foot 
reflector,  if  used  in  a climate  where  at- 
mospheric conditions  are  fine,  would  pho- 
tograph stars  which  are  fifty  times  faint- 
er than  the  faintest  stars  which  can  be 
seen  with  the  largest  modem  refractors. 
This  means  that  such  a reflector  would 


enable  us  to  penetrate  seven  times 
farther  into  space  than  can  now  be  done 
with  the  greatest  visual  telescopes,  and 
therefore  that  such  an  instrument  would 
reveal  to  us  a universe  seven  times  seven 
times  seven — more  than  three  hundred 
— times  greater  than  the  universe  which 
is  revealed  by  the  most  powerful  mod- 
ern refractors. 

Such  a great  reflector  would  give  us  % 
photographs  of  the  nebula;  of  about  five 
times  the  scale  of  the  photographs  ob- 
tained with  the  two  - foot  reflector ; the 
delicate  structure  and  minute  details  of 
these  wonderful  objects  would  be  shown  . 
proportionately  better,  provided  that  the 
instrument  were  used  in  a suitable  cli- 
mate. I know  of  no  opportunity  which 
has  ever  been  presented  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  astronomy  greater  than  that 
which  now  awaits  us  in  the  construction 
of  a large  modem  reflector  and  its  use 
in  astronomical  photography.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  think  of  the  construction  of 
such  a great  telescope  as  an  enormous 
undertaking;  and  yet  the  cost  of  an  eight- 
foot  reflector  would  be  about  one-twen- 
tieth that  of  a great  modem  oflSce- 
building  or  a modem  battle-ship.  How 
insignificant  does  even  such  a telescope 
appear  when  we  think  of  the  incon- 
ceivable depths  of  space  which  we  arc 
trying  to  penetrate;  of  the  great  works 
of  the  Creator  which  we  are  trying  to 
study ; of  the  problem  of  the  development, 
the  evolution,  of  suns  and  worlds  which 
we  are  endeavoring  to  solve. 


Song 

BY  HERBERT  MULLER  HOPKINS 


Ah,  love  was  sweeter  than  the  breath  of  flowers 

Across  the  sea,  from  lands  beyond  our  sight. 
And  swifter  than  the  footsteps  of  the  hours 
That  bear  our  souls  in  slumber  to  the  light. 


Ah,  love  was  cruel  as  the  lurking  thorn ! 

I plucked  the  rose,  impatient  of  delay, 

I plucked  the  rose,  and  now  I stand  forlorn. 
The  fragrant  petals  scattered  in  the  way! 
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understand  Ar- 
chie’s attitude — 
he  who  used  to  be 
all  consideration. 
He  was  deter- 
mined to  take  that 


I CAN  CATCH  IT  IF  I HURRY 


hot,  stupid  drive  around  the  lake,  al- 
though I preferred  to  sit  quietly  under 
the  trees  and  listen  to  the  band — a Wag- 
ner programme,  too.  And  yet  he  insisted 
— even  the  mention  of  my  headache  made 
not  the  smallest  difference. 

[She  sinks  into  a chair. 

Not  that  I really  cared  about  the 
music  or  having  my  own  way,  but  to  dis- 
cover such  odious  selfishness  in  my  own 
husband ! It  was  such  a shock. 

[She  puts  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes. 

I have  every  right  to  be  frightfully 
angry  with  Archie,  and  it  was  distinctly 
his  place  to  give  in.  But  he  wouldn’t, 
and  I couldn’t,  and  that  ended  it. 

[A  short  pause. 

After  all,  it  was  principally  my  own 
fault.  I know  that  I behaved  like  a little 
beast — and  oh,  if  he  would  only  come 
back  and  let  me  tell  him  so.  I’d  give 
the  world — 

[A  knock  is  heard  at  the  outer  door. 

It  can’t  be  Archie  returned  already ! 

[The  knock  is  repeated. 

But  it  is — I know  his  knock. 

[Aloud. 

Come  in. 

[She  picks  up  the  fallen  hook,  and 
pretends  to  he  reading  diligently. 


The  outer  door  opens  and  closes 
slowly.  She  glances  up  indiffer^ 
ently,  speaking  over  her  shoulder. 

Oh,  it’s  you!  Would  you  mind  closing 
the  door  tight?  [The  door  is  shut. 

Thank  you. 

[She  resumes  her  reading.  Look- 
ing up. 

I beg  your  pardon  — my  headache? 
Oh,  it’s  quite  gone,  thank  you.  And  your 
drive?  You  must  have  gone  at  a terrific 
rate  to  get  back  so  soon.  What,  really! 
You  never  even  started  ? How  extraordi- 
nary, and  after  making  such  a point 
about  it,  too.  [She  turns  a page.'\  Don’t 
talk  to  me  again  about  a woman’s  incoi^r 
sistency;  [she  turns  another  page’]  there 
never  lived  a man  yet  who  could  right- 
fully look  a weathercock  in  the  face. 

[She  resumes  her  hook. 

You  don’t  mind  if  I go  on  reading? 

[A  pause;  she  lays  the  hook  down. 

Really,  Archie,  you  are  beginning  to 
get  on  my  nerves;  sitting  up  there  and 
staring  at  me  without  a word.  What 
is  it  now? 

Oh,  the  band  is  still  playing,  and  you 
thought  that  I might  care  to  go  down? 
You  are  very  good,  but  I am  afraid  that 
my  headache  is  returning,  while  my  book 
is  really  most  interesting. 

reads;  then  looks  up  sharply. 

I should  think  that  you  might  be  able 
to  move  about  in  this  big  room  without 
continually  bumping  into  my  chair. 

[With  an  impatient  fling  of  her  head. 

And  don’t  touch  my  hair,  please — ^you 
know  I can’t  bear  that. 

[She  resumes  her  hook.  Looking  up. 

You  are  exactly  in  my  light.  Thank 
you. 

[She  reads.  The  door  leading  to 
the  interior  apartment  opens  and 
closes.  She  suddenly  starts,  and 
reverses  the  hook  that  she  has 
heen  holding. 

Upside  down  all  the  time,  and  I never 
noticed  it!  But  of  course  he  must  have 
seen  when  he  was  leaning  over  my  shoul- 
der. How  perfectly  horrid  of  him ! 

[She  throws  the  hook  on  the  floor. 

I do  think  that  Archie  Graham  is  the 
stupidest  man  that  ever  lived;  yes,  [she 
rises]  just  the  very  stupidest. 

[She  walks  up  and  down  the  room. 

Couldn’t  he  sec?  Couldn’t  he  under- 
stand? Perhaps  he  expected  me  to  get 
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down  and  crawl  on  my  hands  and  knees 
to  beg  his  lordship’s  pardon.  Perhaps ! 

[She  looks  over  at  the  inner  door. 
You  foolish  Archie!  In  another  min- 
ute I should  have  been  doing  that  very 
thing.  But  now — 

[She  resumes  her  restless  walk. 
After  all,  he  did  come  back  on  purpose 
to  make  up,  and  I wouldn’t  give  him  the 
chance.  Poor  old  Archie ! he  looked 
dreadfully  cut  up,  and  I was  horrid,  and 
that’s  the  truth. 

[She  approaches  the  inner  door, 
I wonder  what  he’s  doing  now — he  cer- 
tainly can’t  be  more  miserable  than  I 
^m.  Sitting  in  there,  I dare  say,  with  his 
head  in  his  hands,  and  wishing  that  he 
knew  how  to  cry.  I’ve  a good  mind  to 
steal  in  quietly  behind  him  and  just 
smother  to  death  that  ugly,  hateful  old 
quarrel  about  nothing  at  all.  And  I will. 

[She  cautiously  opens  the  inner  door 
and  enters,  reappearing  imme- 
diately, 

I can  never  forgive  him,  — never! 
Asleep  on  the  lounge,  if  you  please. 
Asleep!  Oh,  my  head  is  spinning  like  a 
top;  the  room  is  an  oven. 

[She  hurriedly  throws  open  hoth 
windows. 

There’s  a train  that  leaves  at  four 
o’clock,  and  it  is  now 
half  after  three.  I can 
catch  it  if  I hurry. 

\She  picks  up  a 
hand-bag  and  be- 
gins to  stuff  it 
with  articles  of 
clothing  taken  at 
random  from  one 
of  the  trunks. 

If  this  could  only  be 
a warning  to  the  other 
girls.  There’s  Nelly 
Winthrop,  going  to  be 
married  this  very  week.  If  she  could  but 
see,  if  she  could  but  know. 

[With  a determined  gesture. 
Henceforth  my  life  shall  be  devoted  to 
the  task  of  pointing  out  to  others  the 
rocks  upon  which  my  own  happiness  has 
foundered.  There!  that’s  finished. 

[She  seizes  the  pad  of  paper,  and 
writes  rapidly,  Reading  aloud, 

I have  gone  home  to  ^ Roselands  ’ and 
my  mother.  My  resolution  is  irrevocable, 


and  there  is  no  need  for  any  more 
words.  E.  B.  G.” 

[She  sits  gazing  thoughtfully  into 
vacancy  for  a moment  or  two. 
Then  seizing  her  pen  once  more, 

“ P.  S. — I forgive  you  freely  for  all  the 
suffering  you  have  caused  me.  Thank 
Heaven  that  we  have  come  to  realize 
our  awful  mistake — better  to  face  its  con- 
sequences at  once.  Perhaps  I expected 
too  much  of  you ; it  is  even  possible  that 
you  were  disappointed  in  me.  Each  of  us 
has  asked  far  more  than  the  other  was 
willing  to  give.  But  it  is  useless  to  re- 
open the  discussion — nothing  can  come 
of  it  but  added  pain  and  bitterness.  Do 
not  attempt  to  follow  me.  I leave  by  the 
four  train,  changing  at  Rockbridge  for 
the  Boston  sleeper.  Eunice.” 

[Again  she  meditates,  and  again  she 
writes, 

‘‘P.  S.  No.  2. — I must  ask  you  not  to 
write  to  me.  It  would  be  entirely  use- 
less, and  the  post-oflSce  address  for 
^ Roselands  ’ is  no  longer  Manchester,  but 
Wilmington.  E.” 

[iS/ic  hesitates;  then  writes  rapidly. 
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I wonder  if  it  hurts — to  be  arrested. 

[The  hell  rings  again. 
Yes;  this  is  Parlor  X.  Mr.  Graham? 
What  do  you  want  of  him?  Why,  yes; 
a package  did  fall  out  of  the  window  a 
moment  ago.  And  a little  boy  picked  it 
up  and  brought  it  into  the  office!  How 
perfectly  dear  of  him,  and  so  honest  too! 
Won’t  you  please  open  the  wallet  and 
give  him  a hundred-dollar  bill  out  of  the 
money?  What’s  that!  No  money  in  it! 
Then  don't  give  him  a hundred  dollars — 
send  for  a policeman — What  do  you 
say?  Oh,  nonsense!  It  must  be  some- 
body else’s  wallet.  Mr.  Graham’s  name? 
Oh,  well,  send  it  up  and  let  me  see  for 
myself. 

[She  hangs  up  the  receiver. 
They  are  the  very  stupidest  people  in 
the  world,  the  clerks  in  that  office — just 
perfectly  hopeless. 

[5/ie  goes  to  the  outer  door,  and 
stands  waiting  for  a moment  or 
two  while  the  halUhoy  is  supposed 
to  he  coming  upstairs.  Suddenly 
she  runs  out,  reappearing  imme- 
diately with  the  wallet  in  her 
hand.  She  opens  it. 

Of  all  ridiculous  things ! 

[She  talces  a package  of  old  letters 
from  the  wallet  and  examines 
them. 

Stuffing  his  wallet  with  a lot  of  my 
old  love-letters!  No  wonder  the  little 
boy  was  honest  enough  to  bring  them 
back.  And  they  weren’t  worth  a hun- 
dred dollars  either. 

[With  a long  hreath  of  relief. 
So  Archie’s  money  is  safe  in  his  pocket 
after  all;  or  rather  it  was  never  in  any 
danger.  Is  this  what  they  call  a useful 
lesson  for  me?  I suppose  so. 

[She  turns  the  hundle  of  letters  over 
in  her  hand, 

I didn’t  know  that  Archie  was  so  senti- 
mental. The  idea!  But  really  it  was 
nice  of  him — very  nice. 

[She  starts,  and  loohs  around, 
I certainly  heard  him  walking  about; 
he  is  coming  out. 


[With  a swift  glance  about  the 
room. 

Not  even  a screen  to  get  behind.  Very 
well,  Mr.  Archibald  Graham,  I’ll  just 
take  a leaf  out  of  your  own  book.  Voila! 

[She  pulls  the  sofa  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  puts  the  wallet 
hack  into  the  coat  pocket, 
makes  the  overcoat  into  a pillow, 
throws  herself  down,  and  pretends 
to  sleep,  A short  interval.  She 
moves  slightly,  smiles,  and  opens 
her  eyes.  In  a sleepy  voice, 

‘‘And  so  the  enchantment  came  to  an 
end  forever,  for  once  that  Caramel  had 
kissed  the  sleeping  princess — ” 

[She  sits  up,  ruhhing  her  eyes,  and 
yawning  prettily. 

What  eurious  dreams  one  has  these  hot 
afternoons. 

[She  leans  hack,  at  the  same  time 
looking  slightly  behind  her  and 
extending  her  hand, 

Mon  ami! 

[A  little  pause;  still  looking  back- 
ward and  upward  as  though 
speaking  to  some  one. 

My  hair?  But  I don’t  mind  its  being 
rumpled  up — ^that  is,  when  you  do  it. 

[She  jumps  up  quickly  and  goes 
towards  the  inner  door. 

Still,  if  I am  going  to  appear  in  public, 
I had  better  put  it  in  some  kind  of  order. 
Going  where  ? Why,  you  dear  old  stupid, 
aren’t  we  to  take  that  beautiful  drive 
around  the  lake  this  afternoon?  We  ar- 
ranged it  all  hours  ago.  It  won’t  take  me 
a minute — Oh! 

[She  takes  the  note  from  the  lamp- 
shade and  tears  it  up. 

Nothing,  nothing.  Just  the  libretto  of 
an  intermezzo,  which  isn’t  going  to  be 
played,  after  all.  It  wasn’t  amusing,  you 
see.  Pouf! 

[She  blows  the  torn  bits  of  paper 
from  her  hand. 

So  there  it  goes. 

[With  an  elaborate  curtsy. 
Tout  de  suite,  m’sieu  mon  mari. 

[Exit  by  inner  door. 
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BY  HAMILTON 

WHEN  Emerson  was  bom,  in  Bos- 
ton, on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
May,  one  hundred  years  ago, 
the  country  was  provincial  in  culture, 
taste,  and  attitude;  it  had  separated 
from  the  Old  World  on  political  grounds, 
but  its  spiritual  fortunes  were  bound 
up  in  the  fortunes  of  the  older  societies; 
it  sat  at  the  feet  of  Europe,  and  its  in- 
tellectual life  was  essentially  derivative. 
To  Emerson  more  than  to  any  other 
single  person  or  force  was  due  the 
spiritual  emancipation  of  the  new  nation. 
He  first  interpreted  the  growing  demo- 
cratic community,  not  only  to  the  world, 
but  to  itself,  by  defining  its  fundamental 
conception  of  the  place  and  value  of  the 
individual  man,  by  developing  its  con- 
sciousness of  historical  unity  with  the 
older  races  at  the  same  time  that  he 
declared  its  spiritual  independence,  by 
showing  in  his  own  life  and  thought 
and  speech  how  the  culture  of  the  race, 
accumulated  with  infinite  toil,  self- 
denial,  and  self-expression,  could  be  held 
and  used  with  unfettered  freedom  and 
entire  self-reliance. 

There  must  have  come  to  many  who 
heard  the  address  on  The  American 
Scholar,^’  delivered  in  Cambridge  on  the 
last  day  of  August,  1837,  a sense  of  some- 
thing great  and  prophetic;  Lowell  de- 
scribed it  as  “ an  event  without  any 
former  parallel  in  our  literary  annals, 
a scene  to  be  always  treasured  in  the 
memory  for  its  picturesqueness  and  its 
inspiration.  What  crowded  and  breath- 
less aisles,  what  windows  ^ clustering  with 
eager  heads,  what  enthusfesm  of  ap- 
proval, what  grim  silence  of  foregone 
dissent.”  The  address  was  not  only  an 
epitome  of  Emerson^s  view  of  life ; it  was  a 
quiet,  well-poised,  but  perfectly  articulate, 
declaration  of  intellectual  independence. 
It  is  the  second  great  formal  document  in 
the  history  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
American  people.  It  announced  the  mo- 
ment when  the  sluggard  intellect  of 
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this  continent  will  look  from  under  its 
iron  lids  and  fill  the  postponed  expectar 
tion  of  the  world  with  something  better 
than  the  exertions  of  mechanical  skill. 
Our  day  of  dependence,  our  long  appren- 
ticeship to  the  learning  of  other  lands, 
draws  to  a close.  . . . We  will  walk  on 
our  own  feet ; we  will  work  with  our  own 
hands ; we  will  speak  our  own  minds.  . . . 
A nation  of  men  will  for  the  first  time 
exist,  because  each  believes  himself  in- 
spired by  the  Divine  Soul  which  also  in- 
spires all  souls.” 

When  these  words  were  spoken  the 
spirit  of  the  new  nation  was  already 
stirring  and  striving.  Irving  had  written 
Knicherhocker* 8 History  of  New  York, 
and  other  more  characteristic  books, 
Cooper  had  published  The  Spy  and  sev- 
eral of  the  Leatherstocking  Tales,  Poe 
had  touched  a new  chord  in  prose  and 
verse;  Bryant  had  given  the  world 
Thanatopsis  and  a group  of  nature 
lyrics ; Hawthorne  had  written  Twice- 
Told  Tales;  but  it  was  Emerson,  in  this 
memorable  address,  who  not  only  laid 
bare  the  tap-root  of  the  democratic  order 
in  society, — its  recognition  of  the  divine 
in  every  human  soul, — but  who  saw  and 
said  that  new  men  had  arrived,  with  new 
thoughts  and  a new  need  to  express  them. 

Emerson’s  active  life  fell  within  the 
period  of  sectional  development  and  feel- 
ing. Provincial  America,  with  its  hands 
at  work  in  the  New  but  its  thoughts 
still  centred  in  the  Old  World,  slowly  gave 
place  to  sectional  America,  with  its  fresh 
and  crude  sense  of  strength,  its  empha- 
sis of  interest  on  local  growth  and  power, 
its  sharp  definition  of  local  interests. 
Emerson’s  sympathies  and  personal  asso- 
ciations were  inevitably  colored  by  the 
conditions  of  time;  but  his  thought  es- 
caped their  limitation.  A man  of  the 
purest  and  highest  New  England  blood 
and  breeding,  at  a time  when  men  were 
New-Englanders,  New-Yorkers,  Virgin- 
ians, or  South-Carolinians,  Emerson  was 
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an  American  in  the  range  and  freedom  of 
his  thought;  a man  of  national  instincts 
and  outlook  in  an  epoch  of  sectional  di- 
visions and  antagonisms.  The  depth  and 
fulness  of  national  feeling  he  could  not 
compass,  because  no  man  can  adequately 
express  that  which  does  not  exist;  but  he 
discerned  the  coming  unity  of  the  sec- 
tions, and  predicted  the  nation  in  almost 
every  characteristic  utterance. 

When  the  war  between  the  sections 
ended,  Emerson  was  in  the  serene  ma- 
turity of  a nature  so  harmonious  that 
it  seemed  to  share  the  unconscious 
growth  of  the  world  about  him,  but 
his  work  was  substantially  finished;  he 
had  delivered  his  message.  The  echoes 
of  the  sectional  strife  were  slowly  dying, 
the  fires  of  sectional  antagonism  slowly 
sinking,  during  his  beautiful  old  age;  the 
nation  which  he  foretold  was  swiftly 
forming  itself,  and  was  already  putting 
its  hand  to  colossal  works  with  an  energy 
which  has  disturbed  men  of  less  pene- 
tration of  spiritual  insight  than  he.  At 
the  end  of  a century  since  he  was  born  in 
one  of  the  capitals  of  provincial  America, 
how  stands  the  account  of  the  new  na- 
tion with  him?  Does  his  work  bear  the 
limitation  of  the  period  in  which  it  was 
produced,  or  does  it  so  habitually  relate 
itself  to  universal  experience  and  to  fun- 
damental truth  that  it  remains  an  inter- 
pretation of  a later  and  vaster  life,  a 
law  of  growth  in  the  turbulence  and  con- 
fusion of  an  epoch  of  expansion? 

The  key  to  an  age  is  to  be  found,  not 
in  its  activities,  but  in  its  thought;  the 
significance  of  activities  resides,  not  in 
their  mass  and  magnitude,  but  in  their 
disclosure  of  aim  and  spirit.  In  at- 
tempting to  measure  Emerson’s  relation 
to  the  wider  horizon  of  the  twentieth 
century,  and  to  indicate  his  vital  and 
necessary  rather  than  incidental  and  in- 
dividual relation  to  the  nation,  it  is  for- 
tunate that  his  own  life  was  so  entirely 
detached  from  the  working  life  of  his 
people;  that  he  lived  and  died  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  such  serenity  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  realize  not  only  his  thought,  but 
his  complete  expression  of  it,  with  entire 
distinctness.  No  man  of  letters  has  ever 
left  a cleaner  record;  in  his  case  there 
are  no  moral  problems  to  distract  atten- 
tion from  his  thought  and  his  art;  no 
contradictions  between  aim  and  action 


to  confuse  the  judgment.  A more  harmo- 
nious nature  has  rarely  appeared,  and, 
perhaps,  in  literature  at  least,  no  man 
has  so  happily  unified  his  vision  and  his 
task.  It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  his 
limitations  of  thought  and  experience ; 
but  the  man  was  all  of  one  piece,  to  quote 
a pithy  colloquialism.  At  the  end  of  a 
century  from  his  birth  he  stands,  in  the 
clear  air  of  Concord,  as  distinct  from 
base  to  summit  as  Monadnock  or  Wachu- 
sett,  which  stood  always  in  his  view. 

And  although  he  spoke  freely  of  the 
matters  that  were  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  his  own  time,  he  was  so  bent  on  find- 
ing the  unity  of  power  and  purpose  be- 
hind the  urgencies  of  spirit  and  the  di- 
versities of  thought  that  there  is  no  need 
in  his  case,  as  there  is  in  Carlyle’s,  to  sepa- 
rate what  was  universal  and  permanent  in 
his  work  from  what  was  shaped  and  col- 
ored by  the  emotion  or  interest  of  the 
hour.  His  serene  detachment,  his  steady 
determination  to  feed  the  light  rather 
than  the  heat  of  his  age,  cost  him  some- 
thing of  the  powerful  personal  influence 
which  Carlyle  exerted  on  his  contempo- 
raries, but  has  made  it  easier  for  posteri- 
ty to  understand  and  estimate  him.  There 
is  less  of  the  accidental  and  more  of  the 
universal  in  his  work  than  in  the  work 
of  any  other  writer  of  his  period ; he  used 
the  language  of  his  time,  and  drew  upon 
it  freely  for  illustration,  but  he  was  a 
purely  spiritual  force.  In  this  fact  lies 
the  secret  of  his  escape  from  the  limita- 
tions of  sectional  America,  and  his  im- 
mense and  permanent  service  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  nation  in  its  full,  if  not  its 
final,  development. 

More  distinctly  than  any  other  man 
who  has  appeared  among  us,  Emerson 
affirmed  the  presence  of  the  divine  in 
every  human  being,  the  direct  and  per- 
sonal relation  between  each  man  and  the 
Infinite,  the  authority  of  individual  in- 
sight, the  dignity  of  the  individual  soul; 
and  this  is,  in  a true  sense,  not  only  the 
basal  idea,  but  the  religion  of  democracy. 

Emerson’s  thought  had  very  wide  hori- 
zons, and  touched  all  forms  of  human 
activity;  he  united  in  rare  degree  the 
ripeness  and  repose  of  the  historic  races 
with  the  fresh  interest,  the  quick  enthu- 
siasm, of  a people  whose  history  was  still 
to  be  made.  The  equilibrium  between 
the  sobriety  of  long  experience  and  the 
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eager  faith  which  has  not  yet  fully  tested 
the  resources  of  life,  gave  his  spirit  a 
beautiful  poise,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few 
great  thinkers  and  writers  in  whom  the 
wisdom  of  youth  survives  and  dominates 
the  knowledge  of  age.  His  deeply  medi- 
tative spirit,  the  vein  of  mysticism  which 
ran  through  his  intellectual  rather  than 
his  emotional  life,  his  i)enetrating  insight 
into  the  spiritual  realities  behind  the 
shifting  appearances  of  the  world,  drew 
him  to  the  religious  thought  of  the 
Farther  East,  the  background  of  the  his- 
toric life  of  the  race.  No  one  has  more 
clearly  and  compactly  stated  the  differ- 
ence in  temper  between  the  Eastern  mind 
and  the  Western  than  did  he  in  the  essay 
on  Plato : The  country  of  unity,  of  im- 
movable institutions,  the  seat  of  a phi- 
losophy delighting  in  abstractions,  of 
men  faithful  in  doctrine  and  in  practice 
to  the  idea  of  a deaf,  unimplorable,  im- 
mense fate,  is  Asia;  and  it  realizes  this 
faith  in  the  social  institutions  of  caste. 
On  the  other  side,  the  genius  of  Europe 
is  active  and  creative:  it  resists  caste  by 
culture;  its  philosophy  was  a discipline; 
it  is  a land  of  arts,  inventions,  trade, 
freedom.  . . . Plato  came  to  join,  and 
by  contact  to  enhance,  the  energy  of 
each.^^  It  may  be  added  that  Plato 
carried  the  evolution  of  thought  a step 
farther ; building  on  the  basis  of  the 
unity  of  all  the  manifestations  of  life,  he 
passed  on  to  its  realization  of  itself  in 
the  individual  consciousness,  to  that  di- 
versity which  marks  the  higher  stages 
of  evolution,  to  freedom  and  immor- 
tality based  on  that  free  but  responsible 
putting  forth  of  personal  energy  and 
husbanding  of  personal  experience  which 
we  call  character.  In  Emerson  the  en- 
during element  in  each  of  these  views 
of  life  is  preserved;  in  him,  as  in  Plato, 
the  two  poles  of  thought  are  always  visi- 
ble. He  holds  both  conceptions  in  their 
historical  order:  first  the  x)erception  of 
unity  and  the  sense  of  fate,  then  the 
realization  of  diversity  and  the  sense  of 
freedom.  But  he  does  not  concern  him- 
self to  make  every  utterance  square  with 
his  fundamental  view;  he  was  too  deeply 
and,  at  times,  too  exclusively  the  poet, 
to  give  his  work  the  formal  consistency 
of  the  logician.  He  would  have  prefaced 
the  essay  on  Self-Reliance,”  which  is 
an  extreme  application  of  Western  ideas 


to  individual  life,  with  the  poem 
‘‘  Brahma,”  which  is  a bit  of  the  oldest 
Orientalism  in  poetic  form,  and  taken  it 
for  granted  that  his  reader  would  stand 
in  no  need  of  the  mechanical  aid  of  note 
or  comment  to  reconcile  the  two.  It  was 
quite  of  a piece  with  Emerson^s  spiritual 
valuation  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the 
beautiful  respect  which  he  always  paid 
his  kind,  that  he  took  his  reader’s  co- 
operation for  granted ; he  never  explained, 
because  he  assumed  that  those  who  were 
drawn  to  him  would  bring  to  his  page 
the  divination  of  an  imagination  like  his 
own  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree. 

These  two  conceptions  of  life  are  in 
antagonism  only  when  they  are  placed  on 
a parity  of  time;  taken  in  the  order  of 
their  development  they  fall  into  line,  not 
only  with  the  facts  of  experience,  but 
with  the  needs  of  the  soul. 

What  was  significant  in  Emerson’s 
thought  as,  in  a sense,  marking  the  point 
of  departure  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
New  World,  was  its  full  acceptance  of 
what  had  been  secured  by  the  historic 
past,  with  unfettered  freedom  in  dealing 
with  the  present  and  confident  expecta- 
tion that  the  future  had  still  larger  truth 
to  disclose.  There  was  nothing  revolu- 
tionary in  Emerson,  but  the  radicalism 
of  democracy  found  in  him  free,  frank, 
and  harmonious  expression.  No  man  of 
a new  age  ever  bore  himself  more  rev- 
erently toward  the  past  age;  there  was 
not  a touch  of  the  brusqueness  of  the  re- 
former, the  crudeness  of  the  radical,  the 
passion  of  the  advocate,  in  him;  he  ac- 
cepted truth  from  every  quarter,  he  saw 
good  in  everything,  but  he  saw  also 
that  the  race  was  only  at  the  beginning 
of  goodness  and  truth. 

This  delightful  air  of  self-possession 
without  a touch  of  self-assertion  was 
characteristic  of  Emerson,  and  had  its 
roots  deep  in  his  nature.  He  had  great 
respect  for  dignities  and  powers  and  au- 
thority, but  he  looked  at  them,  with  level 
eyes,  on  a basis  of  entire  equality,  and 
was  never  diverted  from  a true  valuation 
by  the  show  of  things  or  overawed  by 
a splendor  which  rested  on  any  un- 
reality. In  Representative  Men,  one 
of  his  most  characteristic  books,  this 
reverence  for  spiritual  achievement,  com- 
bined with  indifference  to  the  accidents 
of  birth  and  station,  and  the  quiet  use  of 
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the  right  of  one  human  soul  to  interro- 
gate another  on  equal  terms,  is  strikingly 
illustrated.  The  privilege  and  joy  of  the 
scholar’s  life  always  evoked  a lyrical  de- 
light in  Emerson,  and  in  enumerating  the 
functions  of  the  scholar  his  prose  often 
rose  into  the  region  of  eloquence:  “The 
scholar  is  the  favorite  of  heaven  and 
earth,  the  excellency  of  his  country,  the 
happiest  of  men.”  But  no  man  who  has 
held  the  rich  accumulations  of  know- 
ledge in  his  keeping  kept  them  more 
resolutely  in  their  place  and  in  rela- 
tion to  their  uses.  Emerson  kept  the 
faith  of  scholarship  with  glad-hearted 
fidelity,  but  he  had  no  patience  with  its 
superstitions.  He  was  as  free  with  it 
as  with  all  other  tools  and  instruments 
made  for  man’s  use.  The  old  books,  which 
have  given  laws  to  the  mind  and  lighted 
the  ways  of  the  spirit  as  with  fire  from 
heaven,  are  to  be  devoutly  pondered 
and  carried  in  one’s  heart,  but  to-day 
speaks  with  as  much  authority  as  that  in 
which  Job  talked  with  his  friends  and 
the  Iliad  was  recited  to  listening 
throngs.  “ Each  age  must  write  its  own 
books,  or,  rather,  each  generation  for  the 
next  succeeding.  The  books  of  an  older 
period  will  not  fit  this.  . . . Meek  young 
men  grow  up  in  libraries,  believing  it 
their  duty  to  accept  the  views  which 
Cicero,  which  Locke,  which  Bacon  have 
given;  forgetful  that  Cicero,  Locke,  and 
Bacon  were  only  young  men  in  libraries 
when  they  wrote  these  books.”  When  a 
book  is  accepted  as  a final  authority  it 
becomes  a tyrant,  and  men  must  again 
afiirm  their  freedom. 

Emerson’s  quiet  but  resolute  assertion 
of  the  right  of  every  age  to  select  its 
teachers,  and  of  every  man  to  go 
straight  to  the  sources  of  truth,  seemed 
to  Hermann  Grimm  profoundly  sig- 
nificant. He  speaks  with  a sense  of 
oppression  of  the  immense  accumulation 
of  knowledge,  the  heritage  of  decades 
of  centuries,  under  which  the  mind  of 
the  Old  World  staggers.  “ Our  best  pow- 
ers barely  suffice,”  he  says,  “ to  enable 
us  to  glance  over  what  has  been  already 
accomplished.  It  would  be  hailed  as  a 
blessing  if  some  one  could  convince  us 
that  the  heritage  of  our  ancestors  'is  to 
be  set  aside,  that  untrammelled  we  may 
press  on  to  the  goal  before  us.”  And  he 
saw  that  this  was  precisely  the  service 


which  the  poet  and  thinker  of  the  New 
World  was  doing  in  a reverent  spirit  but 
with  a perfectly  free  mind.  Emerson  es- 
timated at  their  full  value  the  accumu- 
lations of  knowledge  which  lay  in  the 
vaults  of  Europe,  but  he  was  resolute  that 
his  own  people  should  make  their  own 
intellectual  and  spiritual  fortunes;  that 
they  should  be  not  only  heirs  of  the  past, 
but  producers  of  present  wealth.  They 
were  not  to  feel  too  heavily  the  weight  of 
history ; they  were  not  to  respect  too  deep- 
ly the  authority  of  tradition ; they  were  to 
see,  feel,  think,  and  act  for  themselves; 
they  were  to  “ enjoy  an  original  relation 
to  the  universe.  . . . The  sun  shines  to- 
day also.  There  is  more  wool  and  flax  in 
the  fields.  There  are  new  lands,  new 
men,  new  thoughts.  Let  us  demand  our 
own  works  and  laws  and  worship.” 

This  attitude  of  Emerson  was  the  logi- 
cal outcome  of  his  estimate  of  the  indi- 
vidual soul,  of  the  supreme  importance  he 
attached  to  man  as  man ; the  active,  work- 
ing, creative  spirit  behind  all  forms  of 
civilization.  Behind  the  wealth  of  the 
world  of  every  kind  he  was  concerned  only 
with  the  producer;  for  the  chief  sig- 
nificance of  wealth  is  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  genius  which  created  it, 
and  its  value  lies  in  the  uses  to  which  it 
can  be  put  by  that  genius.  Rank,  privi- 
lege, iK)sition,  interest  him  because  they 
are  the  symbols  of  achievement,  past  or 
present.  They  are  pictorial,  symbolical, 
historical;  but  they  are,  at  the  best,  only 
the  insignia  of  the  man.  In  the  presence 
of  the  most  venerable  and  transcendent 
work  of  his  hand  man  is  still  master, 
creator,  divining  spirit ; he  alone  is 
sacred  and  immortal.  When  Emerson, 
who  faced  the  sphinx,  the  Parthenon,  the 
greatest  library,  the  congress  of  kings, 
with  perfect  composure,  looks  at  the  hu- 
man soul,  he  is  filled  with  reverence,  and 
a lyric  cry  rushes  to  his  lips : “ The  great 
Pan  of  old,  who  was  clothed  in  a leopard- 
skin  to  signify  the  beautiful  variety  of 
things,  and  the  firmament,  his  coat  of 
stars,  was  but  the  representative  of  thee, 
O rich  and  various  Man!  thou  palace  of 
sight  and  sound,  carrying  in  thy  senses 
the  morning  and  the  night  and  the  un- 
fathomable galaxy;  in  thy  brain  the 
geometry  of  the  City  of  God;  in  thy 
heart  the  bower  of  love  and  the  realms 
of  right  and  wrong.” 
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’ This  is  the  fundamental  attitude  of 
democracy,  not  as  a form  of  political  or 
social  order,  but  as  a view  of  man’s  place 
and  authority  in  the  world ; a recognition 
of  his  spiritual  significance ; the  con- 
summation of  the  long  process  of  history 
in  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  in- 
dividual spirit,  with  full  freedom  to 
choose  for  itself  its  manner  of  life  and 
the  type  of  its  development.  This  inter- 
pretation of  Emerson’s  central  thought 
does  not  ally  him  with  the  political 
creed  of  his  time  and  place;  it  allies  him 
with  the  historic  movement  which  came 
to  clear  consciousness  in  his  work  and 
which  found  its  earliest  institutional  ex- 
pression, on  a great  scale,  in  the  New 
World.  He  is  the  incarnation  and  the 
exponent  of  democracy  as  a spiritual 
force,  but  democracy  as  a political  order 
still  lags  far  behind  him. 

Nature,  written  in  the  seclusion  of 
the  Old  Manse  at  Concord,  was  the  first 
fruitage  of  the  unfettered  freedom  which 
he  sought  and  found  when  he  exchanged 
the  pulpit  for  the  Lyceum  platform,  and 
remains  the  most  beautiful  and  complete 
disclosure  of  his  thought.  Sixty-seven 
years  have  not  dispelled  the  mystery 
and  charm  that  make  it  enigmatical 
to  many  readers,  but  have  kept  it 
from  profane  hands  to  this  day.  It  is  a 
key  to  the  spiritual  meaning  of  Nature 
which  can  be  turned  only  by  the  imagi- 
nation ; it  is  a poet’s  gospel  in  eight 
chapters.  Appearing  at  the  moment 
when  the  tide  of  scientific  activity  was 
steadily  rising,  it  outruns  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  knowledge  of  fact  and  form, 
however  comprehensive  and  searching. 
It  does  not  conflict  with  a movement  in 
which  Emerson  rejoiced ; it  penetrates  be- 
low the  region  of  its  activity,  and  rests 
securely  on  the  ultimate  foundations.  It 
stands  serenely  in  a place  by  itself;  it 
uses  no  machinery  of  investigation,  em- 
ploys no  instruments  of  observation,  is 
worked  out  without  the  aid  of  logical 
formulae,  fortifies  itself  with  no  argu- 
ments, contains  no  reference  to  authori- 
ties, and  is  without  foot-notes.  It  is  a 
piece  of  pure  divination;  it  has  been 
contradicted,  confuted,  travestied,  par- 
odied; but  its  serenity,  its  beauty,  the 
sense  of  mystery  and  worship  which  per- 
vades it,  persuade  men  of  imagination 
and  insight  of  its  essential  truth. 
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What  is  significant,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  comment,  is  not  whether  its  con- 
ception of  Nature  as  a series  of  images 
in  the  firmament  of  the  soul  ” is  true 
or  false,  but  its  exaltation  of  man  as  co- 
operating, by  the  laws  of  his  mind, 
with  the  Infinite  in  the  creation  of  the 
universe.  The  Hebrew  poet  saw  Nature 
as  the  vesture  of  God,  the  garment  which 
veiled  but  did  not  conceal  the  splendor 
of  the  Almighty;  Emerson  found  in  man 
the  key  to  Nature,  and  discerned  in  Na- 
ture the  vast  symbolism  of  the  soul,  the 
order  of  its  discipline,  the  provision  for  its 
education,  the  language  for  its  expression, 
the  prophecy  of  an  ultimate  harmony  be- 
tween a purified  soul  and  an  external 
order  from  which  all  that  is  unclean, 
inimical,  diseased,  and  unlovely  has  van- 
ished. This  interpretation  of  Nature, 
with  its  lofty  faith,  its  profound  insight, 
its  lyrical  eloquence,  is,  in  reality,  a 
poetic  interpretation  of  man;  a recog- 
nition not  only  of  the  divine  in  every 
man,  but  of  the  potentiality  of  deity  in 
every  man;  it  proclaims  man,  in  a sense, 
the  creator  of  Nature. 

The  greatness  with  which  Emerson 
invested  the  human  spirit  was  reflected 
not  only  in  his  own  bearing,  but  in  his 
whole  dealing  with  knowledge  and  art, 
and  in  his  own  style.  In  diverting  atten- 
tion from  tlie  trappings  and  insignia  of 
public  and  social  distinction,  and  fasten- 
ing it  upon  the  spirit  behind  the  acci- 
dents or  incidents  of  life,  he  discarded 
the  conventions  and  traditions  of  the  art 
of  writing,  and  spoke  from  his  heart  with 
perfect  simplicity  and  directness.  His 
style  seems  obscure  and  elusive  to  those 
only  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with  his 
point  of  view;  for  few  writers  demand 
more  of  their  readers  than  Emerson. 
Whatever  the  faults  of  his  style — and 
they  are  really  faults  of  his  thought, — it 
is  entirely  free  from  pretension,  artifice, 
rhetorical  device;  it  is  absolutely  frank 
and  sincere.  Placing  so  high  a valuation 
on  man,  Emerson  held  that  there  was 
nothing  too  good  or  sacred  for  men.  He 
had  as  little  regard  for  arbitrary  intel- 
lectual classifications  as  for  arbitrary 
social  distinctions.  He  held  to  the  doc- 
trine of  community  ownership  in  know- 
ledge and  thought.  Plato  might  be  the 
idol  ,of  the  elect,  but  he  was,  above  all, 
the  possession  of  the  plain  people.  Trans- 
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In  Ursula’s  Garden 

BY  JAMES  BRANCH  CABELL 


I 

Her  three  lovers  had  praised  her 
with  many  canzonets  and  sonnets 
on  that  May  morning,  as  they 
sat  in  the  rose-garden  at  Longa ville,  and 
the  sun-steeped  leaves  made  a tempered, 
aromatic  shade  about  them.  Afterwards 
they  had  drawn  grass-blades  to  decide 
who  should  accompany  the  Lady  tTrsula 
to  the  summer  pavilion,  that  she  might 
fetch  her  viol  and  sing  them  a song  of 
love;  and  in  the  sylvan  lottery  chance 
had  favored  the  Earl  of  Pevensey. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  Marquis  of 
Falmouth  and  Master  Kit  Mervale  re- 
garded one  another  irresolutely  for  a 
moment,  like  strange  curs  uncertain 
whether  to  fraternize  or  to  fly  at  one 
another’s  throat.  Then  Master  Mervale 
lay  down  in  the  young  grass,  stretched 
himself,  twirled  his  thin  black  mus- 
tachios,  and  chuckled  in  perfect,  luxu- 
rious content. 

“Decidedly,”  said  he,  “your  Grace  is 
past  master  in  the  art  of  wooing;  no  uni- 
versity in  the  world  would  refuse  you 
a degree.” 

The  Marquis  frowned.  He  was  a great 
blulf  man,  with  wheat-colored  hair,  and 
was  somewhat  slow-witted.  After  a little, 
he  found  the  quizzical,  boyish  face  that 
mocked  him  irresistible,  and  laughed,  and 
unbent  from  the  dignified  reserve  he  had 
firmly  intended  to  maintain.  “ Master 
Mervale,”  he  said,  “I  will  be  frank  with 
you,  for  you  appear  a lad  of  good  bear- 
ing, as  lads  go,  barring  a trifle  of  affec- 
tation and  a certain  squeamishness  in 
speech.  When  I seek  my  way  to  a 
woman’s  heart,  I am  as  any  other  ex- 
plorer venturing  into  a strange  country; 
as  he  takes  with  him  beads  and  mirrors 
to  placate  the  inhabitants,  so  do  I fetch 
with  me  sonnets  and  such-like  gewgaws 
to  please  her  fancies;  only  when  T find  a 
glut  of  them  left  by  previous  adventurers 
must  I pay  my  way  with  pure  gold.  And 
fnith.  Master  Mervale,  is  a jewel.” 
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Master  Mervale  raised  his  eyebrows. 
“ Truth?”  he  queried,  gently. 

“ It  would  surely  be  indelicate,”  sug- 
gested the  Marquis,  “ to  allow  even  truth 
to  appear  quite  unclothed  in  the  presence 
of  a lady?”  He  smiled  and  took  a short 
turn  on  the  grass.  “ Look  you.  Master 
Mervale,”  said  he,  narrowing  his  pale 
blue  eyes  to  mere  slits,  “ I have,  somehow, 
a great  disposition  to  confidence  come 
upon  me.  Frankly,  ipy  passion  for  the 
l^ady  Ursula  bums  somewhat  more  mild- 
ly than  that  which  Antony  bore  the 
Egyptian ; it  is  less  a fire  whereby  to  con- 
sume kingdoms  than  a candle  wherewith 
to  light  a contented  home;  and  quite 
frankljs  I mean  to  have  her.  The  estates 
lie  convenient,  the  families  are  of  equal 
rank,  her  father  is  agreed,  and  she  has 
a sufficiency  of  beauty ; there  are,  in 
short,  no  obstacles  to  our  union  save  you 
and  my  lord  of  Pevensey,  and  these,  I con- 
fess, I do  not  fear.  I can  wait,  Master 
Mervale.  Oh,  I am  patient,  Master  Mer- 
vale, but,  I own,  I cannot  brook  denial. 
It  is  I,  or  no  one.  By  Saint  Gregory!  I 
wear  steel  at  my  side.  Master  Mer- 
vale, that  will  serve  for  other  purposes 
save  that  of  opening  oysters!”  So  he 
blustered  in  the  spring  sunlight,  and 
frowned  darkly  as  Master  Mervale,  af- 
ter a hopeless  attempt  at  gravity,  lay 
flat  upon  his  back  and  crowed  like  a cock 
in  irrepressible  laughter. 

“Your  patience  shames  Job  the  Patri- 
arch,” said  he,  when  he  had  ended  and 
wiped  away  his  tears ; “ yet,  it  seems  to 
me,  my  lord,  you  do  not  consider  one 
thing.  I grant  you,  his  Grace  of  Peven- 
sey  and  I are  your  equals  neither  in  es- 
tate nor  reputation ; still,  setting  modesty 
aside,  is  it  not  possible  the  Lady  Ursula 
may  come,  in  time,  to  love  one  of  us?” 

“ Setting  common  sense  aside,”  said 
the  Marquis,  stiffly,  “ it  is  possible  she 
may  be  smitten  with  a tertian  fever. 
Let  us  hope,  however,  that  she  may 
escape  both  contagions.” 
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“ There  was  a cousin  of  the  Lady  Ur- 
sula’s— a Mistress  Katherine  Beaufort — ” 

“ Death  of  my  life !”  His  Grace  wheel- 
ed about,  scowled,  and  then  tapped  sharp- 
ly upon  the  palm  of  one  hand  with  the 
nail-bitten  fingers  of  the  other.  “ Ay,” 
said  he,  slowly,  there  was.” 

“ She  loved  you  ?”  murmured  Master 
Mervale,  smiling  gently. 

‘‘God  help  me!”  groaned  the  Mar- 
quis ; “ we  loved  one  another ! I know 
not  how  you  came  by  your  informa- 
tion, nor  do  I ask.  Yet  ’tis  ill  opening 
an  old  wound.  I loved  her;  let  that 
suflSce.”  With  a set  face,  he  turned 
away  for  a moment  and  gazed  toward 
the  slender  parapets  of  Longaville,  half 
hidden  by  pale  foliage  and  very  white 
against  the  rain-washed  sky;  then  groan- 
ed, and  glared  angrily  into  the  lad’s  up- 
turned countenance.  You  talk  of  love,” 
he  said,  hoarsely;  “a  love  compounded 
equally  of  youthful  imagination,  a liking 
for  fantastic  phrases  and  a disposition 
for  caterwauling  i’  the  moonlight.  Ah, 
lad,  lad ! — if  you  but  knew ! That  is  not 
love;  to  love  is  to  go  mad  like  a star- 
struck  moth,  and  then  to  strive  in  vain 
to  forget,  and  to  eat  one’s  heart  out  in 
the  loneliness,  and  to  hunger — hunger — ” 
The  Marquis  spread  out  his  hands  help- 
lessly, and  then,  with  a quick,  impatient 
gesture,  swept  back  the  mass  of  wheat- 
colored  hair  that  fell  about  his  face. 
“Ah,  Master  Mervale,”  he  sighed,  “’tis 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world !” 

“Yet,”  said  Master  Mervale,  with 
courteous  interest.  “ you  did  not  marry  ?” 

“Marry!”  His  Grace  snarled  toward 
the  sun  and  laughed,  shortly.  “ Look 
you.  Master  Mervale,  I know  not  how 
far  y’are  acquainted  with  the  business. 
’Twas  in  Cornwall  yonder  years  since; 
I was  but  a lad,  and  she  a wench — ah, 
such  a wench,  with  tender  blue  eyes,  and 
a faint,  sweet  voice  that  could  deny  me 
nothing!  God  does  not  fashion  her  like 
every  day.”  The  Marquis  paced  the  grass 
impatiently,  gnawing  his  lip  and  debat- 
ing with  himself  in  a stifled,  unnatural 
tone.  “Marry?  Her  family  was  good, 
but  their  deserts  outranked  their  for- 
tunes; their  crest  was  not  the  topmost 
feather  in  Fortune’s  cap,  you  under- 
stand ; somewhat  sunken  i’  the  world. 
Master  Mervale.  And  I?  My  father — 
God  rest  his  bones! — was  a cold,  hard 


man,  and  my  two  elder  brothers — Holy 
Virgin,  pray  for  them! — loved  me  none 
too  well.  I was  the  cadet  then:  Heaven 
helps  them  that  help  themselves,  says  my 
father,  and  I haven’t  a penny  for  you.. 
My  way  was  yet  to  make  in  the  world; 
to  saddle  myself  with  a penniless  wencb 
— even  a wench  whose  voice  set  a man’s 
heart  hammering  at  his  ribs  — was  fol- 
ly, Master  Mervale.  Utter,  improvident,, 
shiftless,  bedlamite  folly,  lad!” 

“ H’m !”  Master  Mervale  cleared  his. 
throat,  twirled  his  mustachios,  and 
smiled  indolently  at  some  unspoken 
thought.  “ Was  it?”  he  queried,  after  an. 
interval  of  meditation. 

“Ah !”  cried  the  Marquis,  in  a sudden 
gust  of  anger ; “ I dare  say,  as  your  smirk- 
ing hints,  ’twas  the  coward’s  part  not  to* 
snap  fingers  at  fate  and  fathers  and  dare- 
all!  I did  not.  We  parted — in  what 
fashion  matters  not, — and  I set  forth  to* 
seek  my  fortune.  ’Twas  a brave  world 
then,  Master  Mervale,  for  all  the  tears: 
that  were  scarce  dried  on  my  cheeks ! A 
world  where  the  heavens  were  as  blue  as 
a certain  woman’s  eyes,  and  wherein  a 
likely  lad  might  see  far  countries,  and 
beard  the  Mussulman  in  his  mosque,  and 
fetch  home— though  he  might  never  love 
her,  you  understand — an  Emir’s  daughter 
as  his  wife — 

With  more  gay  gold  about  her  middle 

Than  would  buy  half  Northumberlee.” 

His  voice  died  away  for  a moment,  and 
he  sighed,  a little  wistfully ; then  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  “ Well !”  said 
he;  “I  fought  in  Flanders  somewhat — in 
Spain — what  matter  where?  Then,  at 
last,  sickened  in  Amsterdam  three  years 
ago,  where  a messenger  comes  to  haul  me 
out  of  bed  as  future  Marquis  of  Fal- 
mouth. One  brother  slain  in  a duel, 
Master  Mervale;  one  killed  in  Wyatt’s 
Rebellion;  and  my  father  dying  of  old 
age,  and — Heaven  rest  his  soul ! — not 
over-anxious  to  meet  his  Maker.  There 
you  have  it.  Master  Mervale — a right 
merry  whimsey  of  Fate’s — I a marquis,, 
my  own  master,  fit  mate  for  any  wo- 
man in  the  kingdom,  and  Kate  — my 
Kate — vanished !” 

“Vanished?”  The  lad  echoed  the 
word,  with  wide  eyes. 

“Vanished  in  the  night  five  years  ago, 
and  no  sign  nor  rumor  of  her  since!  Gone 
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to  seek  me  abroad,  no  doubt,  poor  wench ! 
Dead,  dead,  beyond  question,  Master  Mer- 
vale!”  The  Marquis  swallowed,  and 
rubbed  his  lips  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 

Ah,  well !”  said  he ; ’tis  an  old  sorrow !” 

The  male  animal  shaken  by  some 
strong  emotion  is  to  his  brothers  an  em- 
barrassing rather  than  a pathetic  sight. 
Master  Mervale,  lowering  his  eyes  dis- 
<?reetly,  rooted  up  several  tufts  of  grass 
before  he  spoke.  Then,  My  lord,  you 
have  known  of  love,”  said  he,  very 
slowly;  “have  you  no  kindliness  for 
an  unhappy  lover  who  has  been  one  of 
us  i My  lord  of  Pevensey,  I think, 
loves  the  Lady  Ursula,  at  least  as 
much  as  you  ever  loved  this  Mistress 
Katherine;  of  my  own  adoration  I do 
not  speak,  save  to  say  I will  wed  no 
woman  if  it  be  not  she.  Her  father 
favors  you,  for  you  are  a match  in  a 
thousand;  but  you  do  not  love  her.  It 
matters  little  to  you,  my  lord,  whom  she 
may  wed;  to  us  it  signifies  a life’s  hap- 
piness. Will  not  the  memory  of  that 
Cornish  lass — the  memory  of  moonlit 
nights,  and  of  those  sweet,  vain  aspira- 
tions and  foiled  day-dreams  that  in  boy- 
hood waked  your  blood  even  to  that  brave 
folly  which  now  possesses  us — will  not 
the  memory  of  these  things  soften  you, 
my  lord  ?” 

But  his  Grace  of  Falmouth  was  by  this 
time  half  regretful  of  his  recent  outburst, 
and  somewhat  inclined  to  regard  his  com- 
panion as  a dangerously  plausible  young 
fellow  who  had  very  unwarrantably 
wormed  himself  into  his  confidence.  His 
heavy  jaw  shut  like  a trap.  “ By  St. 
Gregory!”  said  he;  “may  I fry  in  hell  a 
thousand  years  if  I do ! What  I have 
told  you  of  is  past.  Master  Mervale;  a 
wise  man  does  not  cry  over  spilt  milk.” 

“You  are  adamant?”  sighed  the  boy. 

“ The  nether  millstone,”  said  the  Mar- 
quis, smiling  grimly,  “ is  in  comparison 
but  a pillow  of  down.” 

“Yet — yet  the  milk  was  sweet,  your 
Grace?”  the  boy  suggested,  with  a faint 
answering  smile. 

“ Sweet !”  The  Marquis’s  voice  shook 
in  a deep  thrill  of  speech. 

“ And  if  the  choice  lay  between  Ursula 
and  Katherine?” 

“ Ob,  fool ! — oh,  pink-cheeked,  utter 
ignorant  fool!”  the  Marquis  groaned. 

Said  I not  you  knew  nothing  of  love  ?” 


“ Heigho  1”  Master  Mervale  put  aside 
all  glum-faced  discussion,  with  a little 
yawn,  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  “ Then  we 
can  but  hope  that  somewhere,  somehow. 
Mistress  Katherine  yet  lives  and  in  her 
own  good  time  may  reappear.  And 
speaking  of  reappearances — surely  the 
Lady  Ursula  is  strangely  tardy  in  mak- 
ing hers?” 

The  Marquis’s  jealousy  when  it  slum- 
bered slept  but  lightly.  “ Let  us  join 
them,”  he  said,  shortly,  and  start- 
ed through  the  gardens  with  quick, 
stiff  strides. 

II 

They  went  w^estward  through  the 
gardens  toward  the  summer  pavilion,  and 
came  presently  to  a close-shaven  lawn, 
where  the  summer  pavilion  stood  beside 
the  brook  that  widened  into  an  arti- 
ficial pond,  spread  with  lily-pads  and 
fringed  with  lustreless  rushes.  Here  the 
Lady  Ursula  sat  with  the  Earl  of  Peven- 
sey beneath  a burgeoning  maple  - tree. 
Such  rays  as  sifted  through  into  their 
cool  retreat  lay  like  splotches  of  wine 
upon  the  ground,  and  there  the  taller 
grass-blades  turned  to  needles  of  thin 
silver;  one  palpitating  beam,  more  daring 
than  the  rest,  slanted  straight  toward  the 
little  head  of  the  Lady  Ursula,  convert- 
ing her  hair  into  a veritable  halo  of 
misty  gold  that  appeared  strangely  out 
of  place  in  its  present  position.  She 
seemed  a Bassarid  who  had  somehow 
fallen  heir  to  an  aureole;  for,  to  speak 
truth,  there  was  naught  else  of  the  saint 
about  her.  At  least,  there  is  no  record 
of  any  saint  in  the  calendar  who  ever 
looked  with  laughing  gray-green  eyes 
upon  her  lover  and  mocked  at  the  fervor 
and  trepidation  of  his  speech.  This  the 
Lady  Ursula  now  did;  and,  manifestly, 
enjoyed  the  doing  of  it. 

After  a little,  the  Earl  of  Pevensey 
took  up  the  viol  that  lay  beside  them 
and  sang  to  her  in  the  clear  morning. 
He  was  sunbrowned  and  very  comely, 
and  his  great  black  eyes  were  tender  as 
he  sang. 

Sang  he: 

**  Mistress  mine,  the  spring  about  us 

Seems  to  mock  at  us  and  flout  us 
That  so  coldly  do  delay: 

When  the  very  birds  are  mating, 

Prythee,  why  should  we  be  waiting — 

We  that  might  be  wed  to-day? 
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**  Life  is  short,  the  wise  men  tell  us; — 
Even  those  dusty,  musty  fellows 
That  have  done  with  life — alas! 

Do  the  bones  of  Aristotle 
Never  hunger  for  a bottle, 

Youth  and  some  frank  Grecian  lass? 

“ Ah,  I warrant  you ; — and  Zeno 
Would  not  reason,  could  he  know 
One  more  chance  to  live  and  love: 

For,  at  best,  the  merry  May-time 
Is  a very  fleeting  play-time; — 

Why,  then,  waste  an  hour  thereof? 

“ Tlius,  I demonstrate  by  reason 
Youth’s  for  love,  and  spring's  the  season 
For  the  garnering  of  our  bliss; 
Wisdom  is  but  long-faced  folly  ; 

Cry  a fig  for  melancholy ! 

Seal  the  bargain  with  a kiss." 

When  he  had  ended,  the  Earl  of  Peven- 
sey  laughed  and  looked  up  into  her  face 
with  a long,  hungry  gaze;  and  the  Lady 
Ursula  laughed  likewise  and  spoke  kindly 
to  him,  though  the  distance  was  too  great 
for  the  eavesdroppers  to  overhear.  Then, 
after  a little,  the  Lady  Ursula  bent  for- 
ward out  of  the  shade  of  the  maple  into 
the  sun,  and  the  sunlight  fell  upon  her 
golden  head  and  glowed  in  the  depths 
of  her  hair,  as  she  kissed  him,  tenderly 
and  without  haste,  full  upon  the  lips. 

Ill 

The  Marquis  of  Falmouth  caught 
Master  Mervale’s  arm  in  a grip  that 
made  the  boy  wince.  His  look  was 
murderous,  as  he  turned  in  the  shadow 
of  a white-lilac  bush  and  spoke  care- 
fully through  sharp  breaths  that  shook 
his  great  body. 

There  are,”  said  he,  ‘^certain  matters 
I must  discuss  with  my  lord  of  Pevensey 
shortly.  I desire  you.  Master  Mervale, 
to  fetch  him  to  the  spot  where  we  parted 
last,  that  we  may  finish  our  debate,  quiet- 
ly and  undisturbed.  Else — Go,  lad,  and 
fetch  him!” 

For  a moment,  the  boy  faced  his  pale, 
half-shut  eyes  that  were  like  coals 
smouldering  behind  a veil  of  gray  ash. 
Then  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  sauntered 
forward,  and  doffed  his  cap  to  the  Lady 
Ursula.  There  followed  much  laughter 
among  them,  many  explanations  from 
Yfaster  Mervale,  and  yet  more  laughter 
from  the  lady  and  the  Earl.  The  Mar- 
quis ground  his  big  white  teeth  as  he 


listened,  and  wondered  angrily  over  the 
cause  of  their  mirth. 

“ Splendor  of  God !”  growled  the  Mar- 
quis; then  he  heaved  a sigh  of  relief,  as 
the  Earl  of  Pevensey  raised  his  hands 
lightly  toward  heaven,  laughed  once  more, 
and  plunged  into  the  thicket.  His  Grace 
of  Falmouth  laughed  in  turn,  though  not 
very  pleasantly.  Afterwards  he  loosened 
his  sword  in  the  scabbard  and  turned 
back  to  seek  their  rendezvous  in  the 
shadowed  place  where  they  had  made  son- 
nets to  the  Lady  Ursula. 

IV 

For  some  ten  minutes  the  Marquis 
strode  proudly  through  the  maze,  ponder- 
ing on  his  injuries  and  on  certain  thrusts 
that  human  skill  could  not  parry.  In 
a quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  lost  in  a 
wilderness  of  trim  box-hedges  that  con- 
fronted him  stiffly  at  every  turn  and 
branched  off  in  innumerable  gravelled 
alleys  that  led  nowhither. 

Death  of  my  life !”  said  the  Marquis. 
He  retraced  his  steps  impatiently;  cast 
his  cap  upon  the  ground  in  seething 
desperation;  turned  in  a totally  different 
direction,  and  in  five  minutes  trod  upon 
his  discarded  head-gear. 

‘‘Holy  Gregory!”  said  the  Marquis. 
He  meditated  for  a moment,  then  caught 
up  his  sword  close  to  his  side  and 
plunged  into  the  nearest  hedge.  After 
a little  he  came  out,  with  a scratched 
face  and  a scant  breath,  into  another 
alley.  As  the  crow  flies,  he  went  through 
the  maze  of  Longaville,  leaving  in  his 
rear  desolation  arid  snapped  box-twigs. 
He  came  out  of  the  ruin  behind  the 
white  - lilac  bush  where  he  had  stood 
and  heard  the  Earl  of  Pevensey  sing 
to  the  Lady  Ursula  and  had  seen 
what  followed. 

The  Marquis  wiped  his  brow.  Then  he 
looked  out  over  the  lawn  and  breathed 
heavily.  The  Lady  Ursula,  still  sat  be- 
neath the  maple,  and  beside  her  was 
Master  Mervale,  whose  arm  was  about 
her  waist.  Her  arm  was  about  his  neck, 
and  she  listened  as  he  talked  eagerly  and 
with  many  gestures.  Then  they  both 
laughed  and  kissed  one  another. 

“ Splendor  of  God !”  groaned  the  Mar- 
quis. He  wiped  his  brow  once  more,  with 
a shaking  hand,  as  he  crouched  behind 
the  white-lilac  bush.  “Why,  ’tis  a very 
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Semiramis he  gasped.  “Oh,  holy 
Gregory!  Yet  I must  be  quiet — quiet  as 
a sucking  lamb,  that  I may  strike  as  a 
roaring  lion  afterwards ! Is  this  your 
innocence.  Mistress  Ursula,  that  cannot 
bide  the  spoken  name  of  a spade?  Oh, 
splendor  of  God 

Thus  he  raged  behind  the  white-lilac 
bush  while  they  laughed  and  kissed  in 
the  sunlight.  After  a little,  they  parted. 
The  Lady  Ursula,  still  laughing,  lifted 
the  branches  of  the  thicket  behind  them 
and  disappeared  in  the  path  which  the 
Earl  of  Pevensey  had  taken.  Master 
Mervale,  kissing  his  hand  and  laughing 
yet  more  loudly,  lounged  toward  the  en- 
trance of  the  maze,  where,  as  he  ap- 
proached it,  a white-lilac  bush  quivered 
angrily,  and  the  Marquis  of  Falmouth 
confronted  him,  with  an  ashy  counte- 
nance and  working  lii)s. 

V 

“ I have  heard,  Master  Mervale,”  said 
the  ^larquis,  gently,  “ that  love  is  blind  ?” 

The  boy  stared  at  the  white  face,  that 
had  before  his  eyes  masked  its  blind,  ter- 
rible rage  with  a crooked  smile.  It  was 
as  though  a tiger-cat,  crouched  for  the 
fatal  spring,  had  suddenly  relaxed  the 
tension  of  its  lithe  body  and  had  paused 
to  trifle  with  its  prey.  “ ’Tis  an  ancient 
fable,  my  lord,”  said  he,  smiling,  and 
made  as  though  to  pass. 

“ Indeed,”  said  the  Marquis,  court- 
eously, but  without  yielding  an  inch, 
“ ^tis  a very  reassuring  one;  for,”  he  con- 
tinued, meditatively,  “ were  the  eyes  of 
all  lovers  suddenly  opened,  Master  Mer- 
vale, I suspect  it  would  prove  a red 
hour  for  the  world.  There  would  be  both 
teini)ers  and  reputations  lost,  Master 
Mervale;  there  would  be  sword-thrusts; 
there  would  be  corpses.  Master  Mervale.” 

“ Doubtless,  my  lord,”  said  the  lad, 
striving  to  jest  and  have  done;  “for  the 
flesh  is  frail,  and  the  tender  heart  of 
woman  cannot  abide  suffering  iif  a man. 
The  sex  is  very  pitiful,  my  lord.” 

“ Y et,  !^^aste^  Mervale,”  pursued  the 
^laniuis,  equably,  but  without  smiling, 
“ tliere  be  lovers  in  the  world  that 
liave  eyes 

“Doui)tless,  my  lord,”  said  the  boy. 

“ Tli(  re  also  be  women  in  the  world, 
'Master  ^fervale,”  suggested  his  Grace  of 
Falmc)uth,  still  following  out  an  ap- 


parently absorbing  train  of  thought, 
“that  are  but  whitened  sepulchres — very 
fair  without,  but  worms  and  corrup- 
tion within?” 

“ Doubtless,  my  lord.” 

“ There  also  be  swords  in  the  world. 
Master  Mervale?”  purred  the  Marquis. 
He  touched  his  own  slightly,  as  he  spoke. 

“ My  lord — ” cried  the  boy,  with  a gasp. 

“ Now,  swords  have  many  uses.  Master 
Mervale,”  his  Grace  of  Falmouth  contin- 
ued, half  idly.  “ With  a sword  one  may 
pick  a cork  from  a bottle;  with  a sword 
one  may  toast  cheese  about  the  Michael- 
mas fire;  with  a sword  one  may  spit  a 
man.  Master  Mervale — ay,  even  an  am- 
bling, pink-faced,  lisping  lad  that  cannot 
boo  at  a goose,  Master  Mervale.  And  I 
have  no  inclination  just  now  for  either 
wine  or  toasted  cheese,  Master  Mervale.” 
His  tone  was  wistfully  apologetic,  as 
one  lamenting  some  woful  deficiency 
in  himself. 

“ I do  not  understand  you,  my  lord,” 
said  the  boy,  in  a thin,  trembling  voice. 

“ Indeed,  I think  we  understand  each 
other  perfectly,”  said  the  Marquis.  “ For 
I have  been  very  frank  with  you,  and  I 
have  watched  you  from  behind  this  bush 
for  a half-hour.” 

The  boy  raised  his  hand  as  though 
to  speak. 

“ Look  you.  Master  Mervale,”  the  Mar- 
quis said,  frankly,  “you  and  my  lord  of 
Pevensey  and  I be  brave  fellows ; we  need 
a wide  world  to  bustle  in.  Now,  the 
thought  has  come  to  me  that  this  narrow 
continent  of  ours  is  scarce  commodious 
enough  for  all  three.  There  be  purgatory 
and  heaven,  and  yet  another  place.  Master 
Merv'ale;  why,  then,  crowd  one  another?” 

“ My  lord,”  said  the  boy,  dully,  “ I do 
not  understand  you.” 

“ Holy  Gregory !”  scoffed  the  Marquis ; 
“ surely  my  meaning  is  plain  enough ! 
’tis  to  kill  you  first,  and  my  lord  of 
Pevensey  afterwards!  Y^are  phoenixes. 
Master  Mervale;  y’are  too  good  for  this 
world.  Longaville  is  not  fit  to  be  trodden 
under  your  feet;  and  therefore  ’tis  my 
intent  you  should  leave  Longaville  feet 
first.  Draw,  Master  Mervale!”  cried  the 
Marquis,  his  light  hair  falling  about  his 
flushed,  handsome  face,  as  he  laughed 
joyously  and  flashed  his  sword  in  the 
spring  sunshine. 

The  boy  sprang  back,  with  an  inarticu- 
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late  cry;  then  gulped  some  dignity  into 
himself  and  spoke.  “ My  lord,”  said  he, 
“ I admit  that  from  your  standpoint  some 
explanation  is  necessary.” 

“ You  may  render  it  to  my  heir.  Master 
Mervale,”  cried  the  Marquis,  impatiently, 
“ who  will  doubtless  accord  it  such  cre- 
dence as  it  merits.  For  my  part,  having 
two  duels  on  my  hands  to-day,  I have  no 
time  to  listen  to  romances.”  lie  placed 
himself  on  guard;  but  Master  Mervale 
stood  with  chattering  teeth  and  irreso- 
lute, groping  hands,  and  made  no  effort 
to  draw.  “ Oh.  the  block ! the  curd-faced 
cheat !”  cried  the  Marquis.  “ Will  noth- 
ing move  you?”  With  his  left  hand  he 
struck  at  the  boy. 

Thereupon  Master  Mervale  gasped, 
and  turning  with  a great  sob,  ran 
through  the  gardens.  The  Marquis 
laughed  discordantly;  then  he  followed 
him,  taking  big  leaps  as  he  ran  and 
flourishing  his  sword.  Oh,  the  coward !” 
he  shouted;  ‘‘oh,  the  unutterable  coward! 
Oh,  you  paltry  rabbit !” 

So  they  came  to  the  bank  of  the  arti- 
ficial pond.  Master  Mervale  swerved  as 
the  Marquis  pounced  upon  him  with  a 
grim  oath;  his  foot  caught  in  the  root 
of  a great  willow,  and  he  splashed  into 
ten  feet  of  still  water,  that  splurged  like 
quicksilver  in  the  sunlight. 

“ Oh,  Saint  Gregory !”  the  Marquis 
cried,  and  clasped  his  sides  in  noisy 
mirth;  “was  there  no  other  way  to 
cool  your  courage?  Paddle  out  and  be 
flogged.  Master  Hare-heels!”  he  called  to 
the  boy,  who  had  come  to  the  surface  and 
was  swimming  aimlessly  down  the  bank. 
“ Now,  I have  heard,”  said  the  Marquis, 
as  he  walked  beside  him,  “ that  water 
swells  a man — ” 

The  Marquis  started  as  Master  Mer- 
vale grounded  on  a shallow  and  rose, 
dripping,  knee-deep  among  the  lily-pads. 
“ Oh,  splendor  of  God !”  cried  the  Mar- 
quis, in  a shaking  voice. 

Master  Mervale  had  risen  from  his 
hath  almost  clean-shaven;  only  one-half 
of  his  miistachios  clung  to  his  upper  lip, 
and  as  he  rubbed  the  water  from  his  eyes, 
even  this  fell,  a little  sodden  mass,  upon 
a broken  lily-pad. 

“Oh,  splendor  of  God!”  groaned  the 
Marquis.  He  splashed  noisily  into  the 
pond.  “ Oh,  Kate,  Kate !”  he  cried,  his 
arm  about  Master  Mervale.  “ Oh,  blind. 


blind,  blind!  O heart’s  dearest! — O rose 
of  all  the  world ! Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear !” 
he  sobbed,  brokenly. 

Master  Mervale  broke  from  him  and 
waded  to  dry  land.  “ My  lord — ” he  be- 
gan, demurely. 

“ My  lady  wife — ” said  his  Grace  of 
Falmouth,  with  a glad,  tremulous  smile. 
He  paused  suddenly  and  passed  his  hand 
over  his  brow.  “ And  yet  I do  not  under- 
stand,” said  he.  “ Y’are  dead ; y’are 
buried.  It  was  a frightened  boy  I struck.” 
He  spread  out  his  arms,  in  a quick  mad 
gesture.  “ O world ! O sun ! O stars !” 
he  cried ; “ she  is  come  back  to  me  from 
the  grave!  O little  world!  little  world! 
I think  I could  crush  you  in  my  hands!” 

“Meanwhile,”  suggested  Master  Mer- 
vale, after  an  interval,  “ it  is  I that  you 
are  crushing.”  He  sighed — though  not 
very  deeply — and  continued,  with  a 
slight  hiatus : “ They  would  have  wed- 

ded me  to  Lucius  Rossmore,  and  I could 
not — I could  not — ” 

“ That  skinflint ! that  palsied  goat !” 
cried  the  Marquis. 

“ He  was  wealthy,”  said  Master  Mer- 
vale, throwing  out  his  hands  wearily. 
Then  he  sighed  once  more.  “ There 
seemed  only  you — only  you  in  all  the 
world.  A man  might  come  to  you  in 
those  far-off  countries;  a woman  might 
not.  I fled  by  night,  my  lord,  by  the  aid 
of  a waiting-woman;  became  a man  by 
the  aid  of  a tailor;  and  set  out  to  find 
you  by  the  aid  of  such  impudence  as 
I might  muster.  But  I could  not.  I 
followed  you  through  Flanders,  Italy, 
Spain — always  just  too  late;  always  find- 
ing the  bird  flown,  the  nest  yet  warm. 
Then  I heard  you  were  suddenly  become 
Marquis  of  Falmouth;  then  I gave  up 
the  quest,  my  lord.” 

“ I would  suggest,”  said  the  Marquis, 
“ that  my  name  is  Stephen ; — but  w’hy  T’ 

“ Stephen  Allonby,  my  lord,”  said 
Master  Mervale,  sadly,  “ was  not  Marquis 
of  Falmouth;  as  Marquis  of  Falmouth, 
you  might  look  to  mate  with  any  woman 
short  of  the  Queen.” 

“ To  tell  you  a secret,”  the  Marquis 
whispered,  “ I look  to  mate  with  one  be- 
side whom  the  Queen — not  to  speak  trea- 
son — is  but  a lean  - faced,  yellow  piece 
of  affectation.  I aim  higher  than  royal- 
ty, heart’s  dearest — to  her  by  whom  em- 
presses are  but  common  trulls.” 
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“And  Ursula?'’  asked  Master  Mervale, 
gently. 

“Holy  Gregory!”  cried  the  Marquis, 
with  a gasp — “ I had  forgot ! Poor 
wench,  poor  wench ! I must  withdraw 
my  suit  warily — warily,  yet  kindly,  you 
understand.  Poor  wench! — well,  after 
all,”  he  suggested,  hopefully,  “ there  is 
yet  Pevensey.” 

“ Oh,  Stephen ! Stephen !”  Master  Mer- 
vale murmured,  and  then  laughed  as 
though  he  would  never  have  done ; “ there 
was  never  any  other  but  Pevensey ! Why, 
Ursula  knows  all — knows  there  was  never 
so  much  manhood  in  Master  Mervale’s 
disposition  as  might  not  be  picked  up  on 
the  point  of  a pin!  Why,  she  is  my 
cousin,  Stephen — my  cousin  and  good 
friend,  to  whom  I came  at  once  on  reach- 
ing England,  to  find  you,  favored  by  her 
father,  pestering  her  with  your  suit,  and 
the  poor  girl  well-nigh  at  her  wits’  end 
because  she  might  not  have  Pevensey. 
So,”  said  Master  Mervale,  “we  put  our 
heads  together,  Stephen,  as  you  see.” 

“ Indeed,”  said  his  Grace  of  Falmouth, 
slowly,  “ it  would  seem  that  you  two 
wenches  have,  between  you,  concocted  a 
very  pleasant  comedy.” 

“ It  was  not  all  a comedy,”  sighed 


Master  Mervale — “ not  all  a comedy, 
Stephen,  until  to-day  when  you  told 
Master  Mervale  the  story  of  Katherine 
Beaufort.  For  I did  not  know — I did 
not  know — ” 

“ And  now?”  queried  his  Grace  of  Fal- 
mouth. 

“ H’m !”  cried  Master  Mervale,  tossing 
his  head.  “ You  are  very  unreasonable  in 
anger!  you  are  a veritable  Turk!  you 
struck  me!” 

The  Marquis  rose  and  bowed  low  to  his 
former  adversary.  “ Master  Mervale,” 
said  he,  “I  hereby  tender  you  my  unre- 
served apologies  for  the  affront  I have 
put  upon  you.  I protest  I was  vastly 
mistaken  in  your  disposition,  and  hold 
you  as  valorous  a gentleman  as  was  ever 
made  by  a tailor’s  art ; and  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  bestow  as  many  kisses  and  caresses 
upon  the  Lady  Ursula  as  you  may  elect, 
reserving,  however,  a reasonable  suf- 
ficiency for  one  that  shall  be  nameless. 
Are  we  friends.  Master  Mervale?” 

Master  Mervale  rested  his  head  upon 
the  shoulder  of  his  Grace  of  Falmouth, 
and  sighing  happily,  laughed  a low,  gen- 
tle laugh  that  was  vibrant  with  content. 
“No;  not — not  exactly  friends,  Stephen,” 
said  Master  Mervale. 


The  Passer-by 

BY  CHARLOTTE  ELIZABETH  WELLS 

I PASSED  a house  one  summer  day, — 

The  busy  street  in  sunshine  lay: 

I heard  a song,  so  sweet  and  gay, 

Like  that  of  some  bright  maid  at  play; 

I smiled  as  I went  on  •my  way. 

And  when  upon  that  summer  day. 

The  sombre  street  in  shadow  lay, 

I heard  a moan,  a sob,  a cry. 

My  soul  was  sad  in  sympathy; 

I wept  as  I went  on  my  way. 

A smile,  a tear  that  summer  day. 

And  what  their  meaning,  who  shall  say? 

For  some  were  bright  and  some  were  gay. 

And  some  in  darkest  shadow  lay; 

The  world,  unheeding,  went  its  way. 
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The  idea  of  a chemistry  of  the  liv- 
ing body,  of  bones  and  muscles 
and  secreting  glands,  is  not  new. 
It  was  Lavoisier,  for  example,  who  show- 
ed that  the  work  of  the  lungs,  in  taking 
up  oxygen  and  giving  off  carbonic  acid, 
is  a simple  chemical  process,  like  the 
burning  of  coal  in  the  grate  or  the  rust- 
ing of  iron.  And  the  butchers  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  stilled  the  work- 
ings of  his  splendid  brain  before  the 
eighteenth  century  closed. 

The  chemistry  of  the  mind  is  more 
recent.  It  was  about  a half-century  ago 
that  a reflective  German,  gathering  to- 
gether the  scant  results  of  his  day,  for- 
mulated his  famous  aphorism: 

“ Ohne  Phosphor,  keine  Gedanke,” — 
without  phosphorus,  no  thought. 

That  was  not  the  beginning  of  the 
endeavor  to  find  out  how  we  think.  The 
anatomists  had  been  busy  for  a half- 
century  before.  And  they  have  been  still 
more  industrious  since.  Thanks  to  them, 
we  have  now  a marvellous  picture  of  the 
minute  structure  of  the  brain  and  the 
nerves.  They  can  follow  more  or  less 
definitely  the  path  of  every  exterior  sen- 
sation, whether  it  be  one  of  sight  or 
sound  or  touch.  They  can  trace  even 
the  course  of  the  twinge  of  pain  that 
comes,  say,  when  an  unprotected  toe  meets 
with  a mislaid  tack,  and  they  can  follow 
more  or  less  the  resulting  stimulus  that 
makes  you  cry  out,  Oh! — or  something 
else.  And  the  experimental  psychologist 
of  the  day  will  time  this  and  every  other 
mental  process  to  the  fraction  of  a second. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  as  yet  only  just 
beginning  to  see  the  whole  of  the  picture, 
— it  may  take  another  quarter  or  half  cen- 
tury before  we  shall  see  it  clearly  and 
see  it  whole,”  as  the  late  Matthew  Arnold 
was  wont  to  say.  Meanwhile  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  the  daring  guess  of  Mole- 
schott,  of  a half-century  ago,  might  still 
serve  fairly  well  to  describe  what  we 
know  of  the  chemistry  of  the  brain: 


Ohne  Phosphor,  keine  Gedanke.” 

This  is  not  the  way  a physiologist  of 
to-day  would  phrase  it,  exactly.  The 
patient  investigator  is  shy  of  a pat 
phrase,  that,  after  all,  tells  little.  Still,  it 
is  a matter  of  some  interest  to  know 
that  there  is  a substance,  as  chemically 
definable,  let  us  say,  as  cheese  or  anthra- 
cite coal,  which  does  our  thinking.  The 
physical  basis  of  thought  and  sensation 
is  the  brain  and  the  nerves.  And  the 
vital  part  of  the  brain  and  the  nerves 
seems  to  be  a highly  phosphorized  fat, 
and  without  the  phosphorus  this  fat  does 
not  seem  to  think. 

The  world  of  science  was  a long  time 
accepting  the  notion  of  a living  sub- 
stance, a chemically  analyzable  basis 
of  life.  Huxley’s  celebrated  proto- 
plasm ” lecture  did  much  to  reconcile 
men’s  minds  to  this  materialistic  con- 
ception. But  it  has  been  a great  deal 
harder  to  bring  man  to  conceive  a think- 
ing substance, — a form  of  matter,  like 
salt  or  sugar  or  gunpowder,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  feel  and  think  and  dream. 
To  many  the  notion  is  uncanny.  . 

The  conclusion,  however,  seems  in- 
evitable. So  far  as  we  know,  the  proc- 
esses of  thought  and  consciousness  are 
associated  only  with  a special  form  of 
living  substance,  a particular  kind  of 
Huxley’s  protoplasm.”  And  protoplasm 
is  a more  or  less  definite  substance  that 
can  be,  and  has  been,  analyzed  in  the 
chemist’s  tube.  It  is  made  up,  in  varying 
proportions,  of  the  water  we  drink,  the 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  carbon  of  the  food  we  eat.  Add  a 
trace  of  mineral  salts,  the  salts  of  iron 
and  others,  a little  sulphur  and  phosphor- 
us, and  the  list  of  elements  is  complete. 
The  analysis  is  difficult, — not  yet,  per- 
haps, absolutely  exact.  But  the  main  facts 
are  clear. 

In  worms  and  other  lowly  types  we  be- 
gin to  find  the  different  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal connected  by  thin  threads  of  a highly 
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sensitive  substance  which  conveys  a stim- 
ulus much  more  swiftly  than  the  rest 
of  the  body.  They  are  nerves.  When 
two  or  three  nerves  meet  at  a common 
point,  we  have  a little  bunch  or  bulb 
of  nervous  substance  called  a ganglion. 
It  is  usually  found  near  the  end  which 
answers  to  the  head.  Other  ganglia  ap- 
pear as  we  rise  in  the  scale,  but  always 
the  one  near  the  head  is  the  largest,  and 
it  acts  as  a common  centre  for  all  the 
others.  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  brain. 

From  this  to  the  brain  of  a Helmholtz 
or  a Shakespeare  is  but  a steady  and  un- 
interrupted development,  through  fish 
and  bird  and  beast,  to  the  highly  endowed 
ape,  and  thence,  by  insensible  gradations, 
to  the  finest  type  of  civilized  men.  It 
is  apparently  merely  an  increase  in  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  con- 
certing units  of  ganglia  and  connect- 
ing nerves.  And  in  this  orderly  evo- 
lution there  is  no  break,  no  link  miss- 
ing anywhere. 

Whether  it  be  the  brain  cell  of  a glow- 
worm, or  one  trembling  with  the  har- 
monies of  Tristan  und  Isolde,  the  stuff 
it  is  made  of  is  much  the  same;  it  is  a 
difference  of  structure,  apparently,  rath- 
er than  of  material.  And  the  chemical 
difference  between  a brain  or  nerve  cell 
and  that  of  the  muscles  or  the  skin  seems 
reducible  mainly  to  a difference  in  the 
proportion  of  two  substances,  water  and 
phosphorus.  Lean  beef,  for  example,  is 
from  70  to  80  per  cent,  water;  the  brain 
is  from  90  to  95  per  cent,  water.  And 
a brain  or  nerve  cell  may  contain  from 
five  to  ten  times  as  much  phosphorus  as, 
let  us  say,  the  cells  of  the  liver  or  the 
heart.  The  actual  quantity  is  of  course 
extremely  small, — by  weight  but  a frac- 
tion of  one  per  cent. 

About  three  pounds,  avoirdupois,  of 
this  very  complex  phosphorized  stuff 
make  up  an  average  human  brain.  There 
is  a lot  more  of  it  distributed  down  one’s 
spinal  column ; and  little  plexuses  all 
over  the  body,  wherever  a group  of  mus- 
cles are  to  be  moved;  and  others  still,  the 
sensory  or  feeling  nerves,  which  are  ev- 
erywhere. It  is  hard  to  find  a cubical 
half-inch  outside  the  bones  where  they 
are  not. 

All  told,  the  nervous  substance,  which 
for  the  sake  of  making  its  functions  clear 
I have  called  the  matter  which  thinks. 


forms  a not  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  body  outside  of  the  bony  skeleton. 
It  is  made  up  of  distinct  and  separated 
units,  for  the  most  part  extremely  mi- 
nute, though  some  attain  a length  of 
two  or  three  feet.  These  units,  for  lack 
of  a more  misleading  name,  are  called 
cells.  The  ‘‘  cells  ” which  run  from  the 
small  of  your  back  down  into  your  toes, 
and  wiggle  the  same,  or  inform  you  when 
a member  of  the  family  is  stubbed,  are 
the  longest.  Those  of  the  brain  are  most- 
ly so  small  as  to  tax  the  powers  of  the 
microscope;  their  average  length  would 
be  measured  in  thousandths  of  an  inch. 
There  have  been  many  attempts  to  get 
at  their  actual  number;  it  is  certainly 
large.  Computations  for  the  brain  alone 
range  from  600  millions  upwards.  One, 
due,  I think,  to  Waldeyer,  sets  the  total 
number  of  brain  cells  (average)  at  1600 
millions.  This  would  mean  a brain  popu- 
lation exceeding  the  known  population  of 
the  earth. 

Of  course  the  number  varies  enormous- 
ly, for  the  size  and  weight  of  the  normal 
brain  vary  greatly.  The  size  of  the 
brains  of  comparatively  few  distinguished 
men  is  known,  and  most  published  figures 
are  worthless.  The  list  given  below  is 
authoritative,  and  speaks  for  itself.  The 
sizes  are  given  in  cubic  centimetres: 
Average  human  brain,  1400  ccm.  (49  oz.  av.) 


Dr.  Dellinger. 

.1207 

Agassiz  .... 

...1512 

Harless  

.1238 

Thackeray  . . 

...1644 

Gambetta  . . . 

.1294 

Schiller  . . . . 

...1781 

Liebig  

.1352 

Cuvier  

. . . 1829 

Birchoff  

.1452 

Turgenieff  . . 

...2012 

Broca  

. 1485 

Byron  

. . .2238 

Gauss  

.1492 

It  will  be  seen  that  Byron,  who  was 
commonly  supposed  to  have  a small  head, 
is  highest  in  the  list;  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  his  poetry,  certainly  he 
was  a man  of  rather  mediocre  intel- 
lectual attainments,  as  poets  generally 
are;  while  Baron  Liebig,  who  possessed 
one  of  the  best-equipped  brains  of  the 
first  half-century,  was  below  the  average. 
So,  too,  there  is  but  a slight  difference 
in  the  average  size  of  the  male  and  fe- 
male brain,  though  the  general  inferior- 
ity of  the  latter  was  evident  enough  up 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Directions  for  measuring  the  size 
of  your  own  brain,  if  you  are  interested, 
will  be  found  in  any  good  encyclopsedia. 
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or  would  doubtless  be  supplied  by  the 
distinguished  Professor  Wilder  of  Cor- 
nell. As  the  brain  is  sa  nearly  all  water, 
it  is  evident  that  the  figures  for  size,  in 
cubic  centimetres,  express  very  nearly 
the  weight  in  grams,  and  this  may  be 
very  quickly  reduced  to  ounces  and 
pounds  of  our  antiquated  system. 

In  general,  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
brain  vary  directly  with  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  body.  It  is  obvious  that 
a big  body  will  need  a big  brain  to  run 
it  right,  for  nine-tenths  of  nervous  ac- 
tivity, or  mental  ” action,  is  devoted  to 
the  promotion  and  control  of  the  mus- 
cles. A little  man  with  a big  head,  then, 
is  apt  to  possess  more  of  what  we  call 
brains  than  a big  man  with  a relatively 
small  head. 

But  there  seems  another  anatomical 
characteristic  of  far  more  importance 
than  size.  That  is  the  appearance  of  the 
brain  surface — the  cortex,  or  rind.  The 
brain  of  a savage  or  an  idiot  is  rather 
smooth.  That  of  a highly  developed  man 
or  woman  is  creased  and  folded  in  an 
extraordinary  way, — thrown  into  convo- 
lutions, as  the  neurologists  say.  And 
so  it  seems  as  if  brains  ” are  a matter 
of  area  or  brain  surface,  for  the  eflFect 
of  the  folding  and  creasing  is  to  afford 
more  area  in  a given  space.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  brain  anatomy  it  is  the  super- 
ficial man,  then,  who  is  the  great  man. 
And  in  general  the  more  folds  and  kinks 
he  has,  the  greater  will  he  be. 

But  it  is  not  until  we  penetrate  into 
the  finer  structure  of  the  brain  that  we 
begin  to  catch  a glimpse  of  the  mechan- 
ism of  brain  action.  Countless  attempts 
had  been  made  to  unveil  this  compli- 
cated structure,  but  it  was  not  until  an 
Italian,  Professor  Golgi,  took  up  the  mat- 
ter, about  twenty  years  ago,  that  any 
real  progress  was  made.  Professor  Golgi 
found  that  the  inner  substance  of  the 
nerves,  the  nervous  substance  par  ex- 
cellence, was  extremely  avid  of  certain 
salts  of  silver;  so  that  if  a piece  of  brain 
or  a nerve  be  soaked  in  a solution  of 
these  salts,  the  inner  parts  would  be 
stained  a vivid  black. 

The  revelations  of  this  simple  method, 
since  extended  in  various  ways,  have 
been  of  the  deepest  interest.  Speaking 
broadly,  a nerve  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  a vigorous  tree,  with  a big  tap- 


root, and  a short  fat  trunk  crowned  with 
a wonderful  arborescence.  And  if  you 
take  a bit  of  brain  and  soak  it  in  the 
staining  solution,  then  harden  it,  cut 
it  into  extremely  thin  slices — say,  a few 
hundredths  of  an  inch  thick, — and  put 
the  thin  bit  under  a powerful  microscoi>e, 
the  picture  you  get  is  like  a cross-section 
of  an  immense  forest.  The  trees  are 
crowded  together,  and  roots  and  the  myri- 
ad branches  interlace  in  apparently  in- 
extricable confusion.  Yet,  as  the  methods 
grew  more  and  more  delicate,  so  that 
microscopes  of  greater  power  could  be 
used,  it  was  seen  that  this  confusion 
is  only  apparent.  The  nerves  do  branch 
in  a bewildering  way,  but  there  seems  to 
be  plenty  of  room;  and  just  now  the  pa- 
tient, persevering  students  of  brain  anat- 
omy are  divided  into  two  warring  camps 
over  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
nerves  ever  touch  one  another  at  all. 
The  matter  is  important,  as  shedding 
light  on  the  means  by  which  a nerve 
wave,  what  we  call  a sensation  or  an  im- 
pulse, travels.  An  impulse  going  up  or 
down  a single  nerve  follows  a simple 
path.  If,  for  example,  you  step  upon 
the  point  of  a tack,  you  get  a sharp  sen- 
sation of  pain,  and  there  is  an  answering 
jerk  of  your  foot  off  the  ground,  and  per- 
haps an  exclamation.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  find  the  nerve  Which  carries  the 
pain  wave,  and  trace  it,  say,  as  far  as 
the  lower  end  of  your  spine.  There  it 
enters  the  network  of  nerves  which  make 
up  the  spinal  ganglia. 

From  here  an  automatic  response  is 
sent  back  over  another  nerve,  a motor 
nerve,  or  rather  a set  of  them,  which 
contracts  the  muscles  of  your  leg  and  foot 
violently,  and  pulls  them  up,  away  from 
the  tack.  This  is  what  is  called  simple 
reflex  action,  and  with  it  your  brain  has 
nothing  to  do.  Meanwhile  the  pain 
wave,  entering  the  ganglion,  has  set  other 
nerves,  which  also  enter  the  ganglion, 
into  action,  and  the  impulse  goes  travel- 
ling up  to  the  brain,  and  it  is  only  when 
it  reaches  the  brain  rind,  or  cortex,  that 
you  become  conscious  of  the  hubbub 
down  in  your  foot. 

It  is  as  if  there  had  been  a smash- 
up  on  a railroad,  and  the  nearest  station, 
being  notified,  had  sent  back  what  help 
it  could,  and  meanwhile  forwarded  to 
headquarters  an  account  of  the  smash. 
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The  remarkable  thing  is  that  the 
message  to  headquarters  does  not  go 
through  on  a direct  wire,  but  through  a 
chain  of  them,  apparently  linked  to- 
gether. This  shows  why  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  is  actual  contact  be- 
tween one  nerve  and  another  is  so  im- 
portant. If  there  is  no  actual  contact, 
how  does  the  nerve  wave  travel  from  one 
to  another,  as  it  surely  does?  And  if 
there  is  contact,  how  does  an  impulse 
ever  stop,  as  it  surely  seems  to  do  ? 

M.  Jules  Soury,  of  the  Sorbonne,  has 
suggested  a solution  of  all  the  conflicting 
ideas  such  questions  raise  by  supposing 
that  both  sides  may  have  a part  of  the 
truth.  In  other  words,  he  believes  that  in 
some  cases  there  is  contact,  or  continuity, 
and  that  in  others  there  is  a leap.  And 
from  this  he  draws  a possible  conclusion 
that  is  of  extreme  interest.  He  suggests 
that  in  the  case  of  unconscious  nervous 
or  cerebral  action  (by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  nervous  activity),  there  is  con- 
tact; that  we  become  aware  of  what  is 
going  on  only  when  the  continuity  is 
broken;  that  the  leap  is  consciousness. 

Such  a view  would  throw  back  the 
seat  of  the  divine  faculty”  from  the 
nerves  to  the  thin  water-and-jelly-like 
substance  in  which  they  are  immersed. 
Or,  supposing  that  this  especial  colloid 
cannot  be  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of  the 
highest  powers  of  man,  they  might  be 
thrown  upon  that  extraordinary  and 
rather  hypothetical  ether,  of  which  physi- 
cists talk  so  much  and  know  so  little. 

Whatever  be  the  way  the  nerve  wave 
travels,  it  is  certain  that  something  trav- 
els, and  that  that  something  is  what  we 
call  an  impulse  or  a wave.  For  the  rate 
of  its  travelling  can  be  accurately  timed, 
and,  by  an  ingenious  process.  Professor 
Richet  of  Paris  believes  that  he  can 
measure  its  amplitude,  as  you  can  the 
waves  of  sound  or  light. 

Quick  as  thought  ” does  not  mean 
much.  A light  wave  would  travel  seven 
times  around  the  equator  in  a second; 
and  the  speed  of  electricity,  unretarded, 
is  the  same.  The  nerve  wave  makes  only 
about  a hundred  feet  a second. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  very  marrow 
of  the  question:  What  is  this  wave  or 
impulse?  What  is  thought? 

Up  to  a year  ago  the  best  answer  that 
could  be  made  was  this:  A nerve  may  be 


stimulated  by  an  electric  current,  and 
muscles  set  in  action;  and  conversely  a 
nerve  in  action  is  always  accompanied 
by  an  electrical  disturbance, — slight,  it 
is  true,  but  strong  enough  to  be  measured 
with  accuracy.  In  an  unprejudiced  mind 
the  inference  was  easy.  As  there  is  no 
nerve  action  without  the  evident  presence 
of  electricity,  it  seems  probable  that  nerve 
action,  thought,  and  consciousness,  and 
what  in  our  present  ignorance  we  call 
electricity,  are  one  and  the  same. 

This  view  gained  heavy  re  - enforce- 
ments a year  ago  from  some  brilliant 
experiments  of  Professor  Albert  P.  Math- 
ews, who  had  been  working  on  nerve 
stimulation  with  Professor  Jacques  Loeb 
in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Professor 
Loeb,  and  others,  had  shown  that  in  cer- 
tain salt  solutions  an  excised  heart  could 
be  kept  beating  for  hours;  further,  that 
a piece  of  ordinary  frog^s  muscle,  for 
example,  dipped  in  the  same  solutions, 
would  beat  rhythmically,  like  a heart. 
All  of  these  curious  manifestations  could 
be  varied — the  rhythmical  play  hastened, 
retarded,  or  stopped  simply  by  changing 
the  quantity  of  salts  in  the  solution,  or 
by  adding  different  salts.  A pinch  of 
one  salt,  like  a potassium  salt,  would 
hinder  the  effect  of  another,  such  as 
ordinary  table  salt  (sodium  chloride). 

Professor  Mathews  took  a step  farther. 
Instead  of  cutting  away  the  nerves  from 
the  muscles,  he  left  them  joined  at  one 
end,  merely  separating  the  nerve  enough 
to  let  the  end  of  it  hang  in  a cup  of  salt 
solution,  while  the  frog^s  legs  were  sus- 
pended on  a frame.  The  rhythmical  beat 
began  in  a short  time,  just  as  if  the 
muscles  themselves  were  in  the  salt 
bath.  Plainly  the  nerve  carried  the 
stimulus,  and,  so  far  as  any  mortal 
could  see,  the  stimulus  was  the  same  as 
that  which  makes  a live  frog^s  muscles 
contract  when  it  jumps.  Whence  came 
this  stimulus? 

The  only  solutions  which  give  this  ef- 
fect are  those  capable  of  generating  a 
current  of  electricity.  A succession  of 
electrical  impulses,  from  a dynamo,  for 
example,  will  make  the  frog’s  legs  twitch 
rhythmically,  just  as  do  these  electrical 
solutions.  If  we  cut  out  all  needless  as- 
sumptions or  suppositions  whatever,  then 
we  shall  say  that  the  electric  current 
from  a machine,  and  the  nervous  dis- 
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turbance  generated  by  the  salt  solution, 
are  identical.  And  as  the  twitch  aroused 
by  dipping  the  end  of  the  nerve  in  a salt 
bath  is  exactly  the  same  as  occurs  when 
the  frog  is  alive,  then  we  must  say  that 
a nerve  current,  or  nerve  wave,  is  elec- 
trical in  character.  If  this  frightens  no 
one,  then  we  may  add  that  the  excitation 
which  moves  the  legs  of  a frog,  and  that 
which  winks  your  eye  or  twirls  your  fly- 
ing fingers  over  the  piano  keys,  are  ab- 
solutely the  same,  and  are  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

And  now  for  the  final  plunge  into 
what  Huxley  satirically  called*  the  dank 
morasses  of  materialism.  You  are  seated 
at  the  piano;  the  reflection  of  a jumble 
of  dots  on  the  page  of  music  falls  upon 
the  retina  of  your  eye;  their  position, 
size,  and  shape  are  telegraphed  to  your 
brain,  from  which  comes  a series  of  or- 
ders to  arms  and  fingers:  you  are  play- 
ing a Chopin  Nocturne.  Provided  you 
have  spent  months  or  years  in  patient  and 
often  painful  practice,  you  can  do  all 
this,  and  be  talking  to  a friend  at  the 
same  time,  hardly  conscious  either  of 
the  action  of  your  hands  or  of  the 
glowing  melody  being  thus  mechanical- 
ly produced. 

But  between  this  astonishing  achieve- 
ment and  the  beginning  there  have  been 
countless  hours  where  every  crook  of  a 
finger  and  every  twisty  note  was  a matter 
of  the  most  laborious  consciousness.  This 
we  call  thought.  In  terms  of  brain  physi- 
ology, it  is  the  stimulation  of  a chain  of 
brain  cells  either  by  nerve  currents  from 
other  cells  of  the  brain  or  from  without 
the  brain, — as,  for  example,  from  the 
retina.  Whatever  thought,  or  conscious- 
ness, may  be  in  itself,  it  can  be  defined 
in  physical  terms  as  the  stimulation  of 
a relatively  wide  area  of  the  brain — that 
is  to  say,  the  simultaneous  activity  of  a 
large  number  of  brain  cells.  The  action 
becomes  unconscious  when  the  area  or 
number  is  lessened. 

This  stimulation  of  a wide  area  can 
be  effected  only  by  means  of  nerve 
connections  between  the  different  cells. 
These  connections  are  known  as  associa- 
tion fibres,  and  are  easily  discernible  by 
the  microscope.  Their  number  is  im- 
mense. Many  cells  have  scores  and 
even  hundreds,  and  as  the  cells  are 
numbered  by  hundreds  of  millions,  it 


is  easy  to  see  that  they  reach  to  an  un- 
thinkable sum. 

It  is  by  means  of  these  association 
fibres  that  we  have  what  is  called  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  Clever  people  evidently 
are  well  provided  with  association  fibres. 
Where  these  fibres  are  lacking  there  will 
be  no  stimulation  of  a wide  area,  and 
therefore  no  consciousness.  This  is  the 
case  of  the  lower  forms  of  life,  and  in 
new-born  animals,  including  babies.  In 
all  of  these  the  anatomical  demonstra- 
tion is  perfectly  clear.  To  ascribe  con- 
sciousness, in  the  ordinary  sense,  to  worms, 
oysters,  or  new-born  children  has  appar- 
ently little  foundation.  In  the  case  of 
conscious  action  becoming  automatic  and 
unconscious,  as  in  learning  the  piano, 
learning  to  write,  etc.,  we  may  infer 
that  constant  use  (stimulation)  tends  to 
establish  a direct  path,  which  the  nerve 
wave  will  follow  exclusively,  rather  than 
spread  out  over  a wide  area,  as  when 
the  resistance  of  all  the  paths  was  more 
or  less  equal. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  especial  thing 
to  note  is  that  the  currents  or  waves 
which  stimulate  the  cells  of  the  brain 
differ  no  whit  from  those  which  set  jump- 
ing the  dead  muscles  of  the  hind  legs 
of  a dead  frog.  In  the  one  case,  as  in 
the  other,  it  is  caused  by,  or  rather  is, 
a variation  of  electric  potential. 

There  are  some  to  whom  new  defini- 
tions are  distasteful.  To  define  the  high- 
est faculties  of  the  human  mind  in  terms 
of  what  they  contemptuously  term  brute 
force  is,  to  some  persons,  a reprehen- 
sible proceeding,  calling  for  opprobrium. 
So  when  Huxley  defined  life  in  terms  of 
water,  ammonia,  and  salt,  forty  years  ago, 
unpleasant  things  were  said.  To  rid  him- 
self of  the  epithet  of  crass  materialist 
he  had  recourse  to  the  subtleties  of  the 
good  Bishop  Berkeley. 

For  this  there  is  no  need  now.  In  a 
recent  book.  The  Response  of  Matter,  the 
distinguished  physicist  of  Calcutta,  J. 
Chunder  Bose,  has  done  much  to  strike 
down  the  last  distinction  between  living 
matter  and  dead.  Just  as  there  is  no 
longer  a missing  link  ” in  the  chain 
of  Darwinian  evolution,  so  there  is  no 
longer  a dividing-line  between  plant  and 
animal,  between  mineral  and  vegetable, 
between  the  animate  and  the  inanimate. 
In  some  obscure  degree  all  matter  lives. 
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The  girls  raised  their  heads  from 
the  long  desk  over  which  they  were 
stooping  and  looked  with  mild  cu- 
riosity upon  the  newcomer. 

The  class  was  a small  one.  It  con- 
tained only  six  girls,  candidates  for  the 
Higher  Local  Examination  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge.  Margaret  Ferris 
was  the  newly  appointed  lecturer,  and  as 
the  door  closed  she  looked  eagerly  tow- 
ards her  pupils,  who  in  their  turn,  though 
more  languidly,  repaid  her  scrutiny. 

Teacher  and  taught  were  in  curious 
contrast.  On  the  girls^  faces,  the  ansemic 
faces  of  city-bred,  still  growing  wo- 
men, there  was  written  in  some  cases 
listlessness,  in  others  anxiety  and  a cer- 
tain businesslike  strenuousness.  On 
none  was  there  the  indefinable,  fresh,  gay 
look  of  youth.  Most  of  them  were  over- 
worked. To  all  of  them  existence,  if 
they  considered  it  at  all,  was  a dull,  hum- 
drum afFair,  a thing  of  examinations  and 
text-books,  of  mutton  and  rice  pudding. 
The  lecturer  was  tall  and  slight;  her 
figure  was  graceful  in  spite  of  the  stoop 
which  her  shoulders  had  acquired.  She 
had  soft,  untidy  dark  hair  framing  a face 
in  which  the  color  came  and  went  so  fre- 
quently that  one  scarcely  noticed  its 
paleness.  Her  eyes  were  blue;  bright, 
eager,  expectant.  She  had  a mouth  like 
a child’s — as  tremulous,  as  utterly  de- 
void of  the  disillusioned,  if  not  cynical, 
lines  which  gather  about  the  lips  of  most 
women  after  the  vanishing  of  their  first 
youth.  Margaret  Ferris  was  probably 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  older  than 
the  eldest  of  her  pupils,  but  she  had 
an  air  of  girlishness  which  even  the* 
youngest  did  not  possess.  When  she 
spoke,  it  was  in  the  clear,  ringing  voice 
of  youth. 

“ What  is  your  literature  period?  Have 
you  begun  to  work  yet?”  she  asked. 

^^The  Elizabethan,”  said  Nina  Rush- 
ton,  languidly. 

Hamlet's  the  special  play,”  inter- 


rupted a little  dark  girl,  in  a harassed 
tone.  We  use  a familiar  text.  Here 
it  is.  We’ve  done  six  pages  of  notes — 
shall  we  take  six  more  pages  for  next 
week?  We  haven’t  much  time,  after  all; 
and  there’s  the  history  of  Literature  from 
the  Conquest,  and  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  Constitutional  History  as  well,”  she 
added,  feverishly. 

Hamlet f Oh!  that’s  splendid!”  ex- 
claimed the  lecturer.  If  only  we 
hadn’t  the  Examination  to  bother  us! 
But  we  must  read  some  of  the  other  plays 
as  well,  and — ” 

‘^But  they  don’t  come  in  at  all!”  the 
girls  cried  in  chorus.  Mary  Smith  be- 
gan to  ransack  her  desk  for  a syllabus. 

You  see,  it’s  only  this,  and  this,^^ 
she  began,  pointing  out  the  paragraphs 
of  instructions. 

Quite  enough,  too!”  groaned  Nina. 

‘^Hateful  stuff,  all  of  it!”  exclaimed 
Madge  Seaforth  under  her  breath. 

Really?  Do  you  really  think  of  books 
like  this  ?”  said  Margaret,  slowly,  looking 
from  one  girl  to  another.  “ If  you  only 
knew — Why,  these  Elizabethans  are 
magnificent!”  she  broke  off  suddenly. 
^ Men  and  women  lived  then,  really  lived ! 
They  knew  what  life  may  mean.  They — 
And  you  don’t  know  anything  about  them 
yet?  And  the  modern  people?  Brown- 
ing? Swinburne?  Stevenson?  No! 
Oh,  then  I’m  so  glad  I have  come 
to  you.” 

She  took  up  a book  from  the  desk  in 
front  of  her.  It  was  an  excellent  modern 
edition  of  Hamlet,  open  at  the  second 
act.  “Is  this  as  far  as  you  have  read?” 
she  asked.  “ Listen,  then ! I will  read  to 
you  a little.” 

She  began  at  once,  and  the  girls  ex- 
changed mystified  glances.  Their  looks 
were  really  mystified,  not  derisive,  for  of 
conventional,  academic  enthusiasm  and 
determined  cheerfulness  there  was  not 
a trace  in  the  lecturer’s  manner.  What 
puzzled  them  was  the  note  of  sin- 
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cerity  in  her  voice.  She  spoke  almost 
as  though  books  were  alive,  as  though 
plays  and  poetry  were  the  important 
matters  of  life! 

Mary  Smith  frowned,  and  Madge  Sea- 
forth  sighed  patiently.  Miss  Ferris  would 
not  make  a good  crammer ; they  felt 
it  instinctively.  Nancy  Felton  looked 
at  her  with  curiosity,  and  a certain 
vague  excitement  for  which  she  could 
not  account. 

I shall  like  her,”  she  decided,  sudden- 
ly. But  in  a few  moments  the  attention 
of  the  class  was  riveted  upon  the  scene 
which  their  lecturer  was  reading. 

Margaret  had  a beautiful  voice,  and 
reading  aloud  was  her  one  accomplish- 
ment, an  art  which  she  had  brought 
to  perfection. 

She  doesn’t  rant,  or  rave,  or  move  a 
finger  even;  but  it’s  like  being  at  the 
theatre,  all  the  same!”  was  Nancy  Fel- 
ton’s criticism  when  at  the  end  of  the 
hour  the  door  closed  upon  Miss  Ferris. 
“I  never  thought  of  Hamlet  like  that 
before — did  you  ?” 

“Reading  won’t  get  us  through  the 
Exam.!”  said  Mary  Smith,  strapping  her 
books  with  angry  tugs.  “Now,  Miss 
Brown  did  give  us  notes.  I’ve  got  note- 
books full  of  them  — just  the  kind  of 
things  you  get  asked  in  an  exam.,  too.” 

“Miss  Brown!”  was  all  Nancy  replied, 
but  there  was  scorn  in  her  voice. 

Then  the  girls  separated,  with  last 
words  about  notes,  algebra  papers,  and 
home  work. 

Nancy  Felton  and  Joan  Grahame  left 
the  class-room  together.  Their  way  home 
led  through  the  bustling  main  thorough- 
fare of  the  suburb.  It  was  only  five,  but 
it  had  been  a dark  day,  and  the  electric 
lamps  down  the  middle  of  the  roadway 
were  already  lighted. 

From  the  wire  - covered  globes  hard 
white  rays,  constantly  contracting  and 
expanding,  dazzled  eyes  already  tired 
with  the  flood  of  yellow  light  from  cheese- 
mongers’ and  butchers’  shops  and  the 
outward  flare  of  naphtha-lamps  on  the 
hucksters’  stalls. 

Foot-passengers  jostled  one  another  on 
the  greasy  pavement.  Butchers  stood  at 
their  doors  shouting  the  price  of  meat 
and  sharpening  their  knives. 

“Potatoes,  penny  a pound!”  “Fine 
walnuts!”  yelled  the  shrill-voiced  costers, 


trundling  their  barrows.  High  over- 
head, a network  of  telegraph  lines  lost 
themselves  in  the  gloom  of  a murky  sky 
— and  beneath  them,  giant  hoardings, 
covered  with  posters,  loomed  uncertain- 
ly in  the  wavering  light  of  the  elec- 
tric lamps. 

Nancy  all  at  once  uttered  an  impa- 
tient exclamation. 

“ Let’s  turn  up  Tiere,”  she  said,  draw- 
ing her  companion  into  a quieter  side 
street.  “ It’s  just  as  near.  I can’t  stand 
that  awful  road  to-night.” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  asked  Joan, 
looking  at  her  with  a laugh.  “ The  new 
lecturer  seems  to  have  upset  you.” 

“Yes  — somehow,  she  has,”  said  her 
friend,  without  an  answering  smile. 
“ Does  it  ever  strike  you  how  dull  every- 
thing is  ?”  she  went  on,  with  sudden 
vehemence.  “We  don’t  care  for  any- 
thing really.  We  have  to  work,  to  get 
through  exams,  and  things,  because  we 
shall  all  have  to  make  a living.  But  we 
don’t  care  for  books  and  work  one  bit 
—and  there  doesn’t  seem  to  be  anything 
else,”  she  added,  drearily. 

Joan  made  no  reply. 

“Look  at  our  terrace,  now!”  Nancy 
continued,  nodding  towards  the  row  of 
stucco  houses  they  were  approaching. 
“ Isn’t  it  hideous  ? It’s  just  like  the  rest 
of  things — ^gray  and  flat  and  dull.  . . . 
Miss  Ferris  doesn’t  have  a dull  time;  one 
can  see  that!”  she  added  presently. 

“ You’ve  got  Miss  Ferris  on  the  brain,” 
observed  Joan,  pausing,  with  her  hand  on 
the  knocker.  “ What  sort  of  time  do  you 
suppose  she  has,  then?” 

“ I don’t  quite  know,”  returned  her 
friend,  slowly,  “ but  she  has  a beautiful 
life,  I should  think.” 

“ Come  in  this  evening,  and  help  me 
with  the  history,”  called  Joan. 

Nancy  nodded,  standing  on  her  own 
door-step,  two  houses  off. 

She  glanced  down  the  row,  before  the 
light-grained  door  opened. 

“ All  exactly  alike,  and  all  hideous !” 
was  her  dreary  comment. 

One  evening,  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Margaret  sat  by  the  open 
window,  while  the  twilight  deepened. 
There  was  a book  on  her  lap,  but  for 
some  time  she  had  been  sitting  without 
reading,  her  head  resting  against  the 
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window-frame,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  la- 
biimum-trees  outside. 

The  examination,  the  ostensible  reason 
for  her  year's  work,  was  over,  and  it  was 
already  some  weeks  since  she  had  left  her 
class  of  students.  It  was  partly  of  the 
girls  she  had  been  thinking. 

Almost  every  day  had  brought  her  a 
letter  from  one  or  other  of  them,  and 
she  glanced  at  the  closely  written  pages 
of  the  last  communication  from  Mary 
Smith — Mary,  who  commented  casually 
upon  her  own  success  in  the  examination, 
and  discoursed  with  enthusiasm  upon 

Weir  of  Hermiston." 

In  memory,  Margaret  retraced  the  past 
year,  from  the  day  when  this  very  Mary 
had  resentfully  confronted  her  with  lists 
of  dates  and  “ leading  events " to  the 
time  when,  like  the  other  girls,  she 
clamored  for  just  ten  minutes  longer,  as 
they  sat  round  the  class-room  fire  after 
the  lecture,  to  listen  to  a poem  or  a 
chapter  from  a novel.  She  thought  of 
them  all  very  tenderly.  She  could  not 
fail  to  know  that  she  had  influenced  them 
profoundly,  and  she  had  been  glad  to 
think  of  this.  She  knew  that  they  re- 
garded her  with  wondering  admiration. 
They  hung  on  her  words,  they  accepted 
her  opinions,  she  was  the  one  unwearying 
theme  of  conversation  among  them.  She 
knew  all  this,  and  she  had  been  flattered. 

This  evening  she  had  been  thinking  of 
it  all  again;  thinking  so  long  that  the 
sun  had  set  and  twilight  had  fallen  while 
she  sat  motionless  in  the  big  chair  by 
the  window. 

All  at  once,  in  the  passage  outside, 
she  started  to  hear  the  sound  of  her 
own  name. 

It  was  Nancy  Felton's  voice,  surely! 

Margaret  sprang  tocher  feet  as  she 
heard  it,  and  the  color  rushed  to  her 
cheeks  as  she  glanced  quickly  about  the 
darkening  room. 

It  was  of  Nancy  more  than  of  any  of 
the  other  girls  that  she  had  been  think- 
ing. She  remembered  this  as  the  door 
opened  and  the  girl  ran  in. 

She  gave  a gay,  excited,  half-laughing 
little  cry,  as  she  i)eered  through  the  dusk 
and  saw  Margaret,  and  then  flung  her 
arms  about  her. 

‘‘Oh,  Miss  Ferris!"  she  began,  breath- 
lessly, “ I couldn't  help  coming.  I felt 
I must  come  to  you  first  before  any  one 
Vou  CVI.-No.  636.-1 1 S 


else  in  the  world,  because  you  will  under- 
stand— ^you  will  know  just  how  wildly 
happy  I am!  I can  scarcely  believe 
it  — but  he  says  so.  He  says  he  loves 
me — me/*^ 

Margaret  sank  back  into  her  chair, 
and  the  girl  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  her,  still  talking,  in  a voice  shaken 
between  tears  and  laughter. 

“ And  these  last  few  weeks,  when  I 
wasn't  sure  whether  he  cared!  Oh!  you 
don't  know — But  you  do  know;  you 
understand  everything,  of  course.  That's 
why  I came  to  tell  you,  and  to  talk  about 
it,  and  to  thank  you — oh!  I can't  put  it 
into  words  properly; — but  to  thank  you 
for  making  it  possible  for  me  to  be  so 
happy.  A year  ago  it  would  all  have 
been  so — so — commonplace!  He  would 
have  paid  me  ‘ attention,'  and  I expect 
I should  have  giggled,  and  then  we  should 
have  had  egg-boilers  and  things  given  to 
us  when  we  were  married,  and  after- 
wards I should  have  been  a whining, 
worrying  housekeeper,  always  talking 
about  the  servant  and  the  price  of  butter ! 
But  you  made  everything  seem  beautiful, 
— books  and  pictures  and  colors — even  our 
horrid,  dirty  High  Street.  Do  you  re- 
member, you  made  Joan  and  me  see 
how  splendid  it  looked  one  evening,  all 
filled  with  pink  fog  at  one  end,  and 
the  lamps  flaring  through,  and  the  violet 
sky  up  above?" 

She  laughed  suddenly,  with  an  excited 
tremor  in  her  voice. 

“How  funny  that  I should  think  of 
that  just  now!  But  it's  all  part  of  the 
same  thing  that  you  have  done  for  us, 
after  all.  You've  made  us  understand. 
And  it  all  leads  up  to — this.  You  said 
that  once.  You  said  that  love  was  like 
the  crown  of  everything  beautiful,  and 
I didn't  understand  quite,  but  I be- 
lieved it  because  it  was  you  who  said 
so,  and  you  know.  Now  I know  too!" 
she  cried,  exultantly. 

Margaret  stirred  a little. 

“ Oh ! am  I talking  too  much  ? Am  I 
tiring  you?"  began  Nancy. 

“ No — no.  Go  on,"  said  Margaret, 
quickly.  “ Haven't  I said  how  glad  I 
am?  I am  gkd."  She  bent  forward  and 
kissed  her,  and  again  leant  back  in 
her  chair. 

“ So  you  think  I have  helped  to  make 
life  richer  for  you?"  she  asked,  slowly. 
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''  Think  r echoed  Nancy.  “ You  have 
made  it  a different  thing.  To  begin  with, 
you  taught  us  to  care  for  books — Miss 
Ferris/’  she  broke  off  dbamefacedly,  “ I 
renieniber,  when  you  first  began  to  read 
to  us  and  to  talk,  we  used  to  giggle  and 
look  at  one  another,  because  we  had  been 
taught  that  some  of  the  things  you  spoke 
about  quite  naturally  were  not  proper! 
Those  ideas  all  seem  so  vulgar  to  me 
now,  and  it  was  you  who  made  us  feel 
that — not  by  anything  you  ever  said,  but 
just  because  you  are  you.  . . . Do  you 
remember  when  you  read  us  Aucassin 
and  Nicolette,  and  Tristram  and  Iseult, 
and  Romeo  and  Juliet  f I shall  never 
forget  those  readings,  and  the  talks  round 
the  class-room  fire  after  the  lecture ! We 
talked  about  everything  under  the  sun,  I 
believe,  and  it  was  then  we  began  to 
understand,  from  knowing  you,  what  life 
means.  Because  you  have  lived,  you  see.” 
She  hesitated.  ^‘You  won’t  think  me^ 
impertinent,  will  you.  Miss  Ferris?  but 
when  you  have  been  talking  about  beau- 
tiful places  you  have  seen,  I couldn’t  help 
guessing  you  were  with  some  one — some 
one  you  loved.  Do  you  remember  when 
you  told  us  about  the  little  olive-orchard 
in  Italy,  where  the  daffodils  grew,  and 
the  grass  was  all  sprinkled  with  light 
shadow?  He — he  was  there  with  you, 
wasn’t  he?” 

Margaret  was  silent;  her  tight  grasp 
on  the  girl’s  hand  relaxed ; she  leant 
still  farther  back  in  her  chair. 

There  was  a moment’s  pause,  and  then 
Nancy  spoke  again,  absorbed,  and  un- 
heeding. 

“ Isn’t  it  strange,  Miss  Ferris,”  she 
said,  softly,  “ that  life  can  be  all  at  once 
so  beautiful,  so  wonderful?  The  first 
time  you  had  a lover  and  he — kissed  you, 
didn’t  you — ” 

She  stopped  abruptly,  startled,  for 
Margaret  rose  suddenly  to  her  feet. 

I never  had  a lover!”  she  said.  ‘‘No 
man  has  ever  kissed  me.” 

Her  voice  was  so  strained  and  un- 
natural that  Nancy  stumbled  to  her  feet, 
frightened.  The  door  opened  at  the 
moment,  and  a maid  came  in  with  a 
lighted  lamp.  She  placed  it  on  the 
table,  and  then,  seeing  a visitor,  with- 
drew hastily.  In  the  hard  light  thrown 
by  the  opaque  white  lamp  - shade,  the 
shadowy  room  sprang  into  existence. 


Nancy  found  her  eyes  wandering  from 
the  bare  walls  to  the  hard  lodging-house 
chairs,  and  from  them  to  the  thread- 
bare square  of  carpet  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

She  felt  dazed  and  incredulous.  Miss 
Ferris  here? — Miss  Ferris  lived  in  a sort 
of  fairy  place  of  beauty — all  the  girls 
thought  so.  Nancy,  waking  from  the 
preoccupied  dream  in  which  she  had 
somehow  found  the  way  to  her  friend 
without  the  slightest  consciousness  of 
externals,  experienced  with  an  almost 
physical  shock  the  rude  sense  of  awaken- 
ing. She  turned  her  bewildered  gaze 
upon  Margaret  herself. 

She  had  never  noticed  before  that  Miss 
Ferris  was — not  quite  young.  Was  it 
because  of  the  dreadful  glaring  light? 
No;  it  was  that  her  expression  had  al- 
tered, perhaps — 

Her  astonishment  was  beginning  to 
give  way  to  a certain  shy  awkwardness, 
for  Margaret  did  not  speak.  Instead,  she 
stood  looking  down  upon  the  floor, 
tracing  the  pattern  of  the  carpet  with 
her  foot. 

“ I’m  so  sorry,”  murmured  the  girl  at 
last.  “ I thought — we  all  thought — ” 

Margaret  started,  and  sat  down. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  absently.  “ I — I — 
suppose  so.  I see.  My  dreams  do  not 
only  convince  me,  then.  Other  people 
take  them  for  realities  also.” 

“ But — but — you  went  to  all  the  beau- 
tiful idaces  you  talked  to  us  about?” 
began  Nancy,  hesitatingly.  “ Italy? — and 
the  olive-orchards?  I thought — ” 

“ I went  to  Italy — ^yes.  In  an  Educa- 
tional League  party,”  said  Margaret, 
still  in  the  same  unnatural  voice.  “ It 
was  the  only  way  I could  afford  it. 
Sometimes  I got  away  from  the  people. 
I counted  on  that.  In  the  daffodil- 
orchard  I was  alone,  but  I imagined — ” 

She  paused. 

There  was  a moment’s  awkward  silence. 
All  at  once  Margaret  roused  herself  with 
a start. 

“ But,  Ntgicy,”  she  said,  hurriedly,  “ it 
was  about  you  we  were  talking.  You 
have  told  me  nothing  yet!  Go  on;  tell 
me  all  about  it.” 

Much  relieved,  Nancy  plunged  into 
confidences,  descriptions,  raptures. 

When  at  last  she  rose  to  go,  Margaret 
followed  her  to  the  door. 
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‘‘  Good-by,  dear  Miss  Ferris,”  said  the 
girl.  “ Perhaps  some  day  I shall  hear 
that  you  are  as  happy  as  I am.  I hope 
so,”  she  whispered. 

Margaret  winced.  Already  there  was 
a subtle,  almost  imperceptible  change  in 
the  girl’s  manner.  It  was  certainly  not 
to  the  initiated  priestess  of  life’s  joys 
and  mysteries  that  the  farewell  was 
spoken;  and  in  her  voice  Margaret  did 
not  fail  to  detect  the  compassionate, 
faintly  patronizing  attitude  of  the  wo- 
man with  a lover  towards  the  woman  who 
has  none. 

Before  she  closed  the  hall  door,  the 
postman  passed.  He  put  a letter  into  her 
hand,  which  a moment  later  she  read  by 
the  light  of  the  parlor  lamp.  A glance 
at  its  contents  showed  her  that  her  appli- 
cation for  a post  as  lecturer  at  a woman’s 
college  had  been  accepted.  Margaret 
looked  at  the  words  with  indifference. 
She  felt  no  pleasure ; she  scarcely  felt 
relief.  Yet  on  this  letter  her  hopes  and 
fears  had  been  built  for  weeks.  It  prac- 
tically made  the  difference  between  star- 
vation and  plenty,  for  to  a woman  of 
Margaret’s  type  work  does  not  come 
easily.  She  could  go  back  to  her  rooms 
now,  the  rooms  which  she  had  been 
obliged  to  sublet  during  her  weeks  of 
poverty.  An  hour  ago,  the  thought  of 
seeing  once  more  her  pictures,  her  books, 
all  the  simple  but  charming  surround- 
ings she  loved,  would  have  filled  her 
with  delight. 

Now  she  only  remembered  that  there 
would  be  no  one  to  meet  her  when  she 
crossed  the  threshold. 

She  put  out  the  lamp  and  went  up- 
stairs. 

Her  bedroom  window  stood  wide  open, 
and  behind  the  scaffolding  of  some  un- 
finished houses  opposite  Margaret  saw 
a pearly,  luminous  sky,  and  the  tops  of 
elm-trees  misty  with  buds. 

As  she  sank  on  her  knees  beside  the 
window  she  noticed  two  figures — a ser- 
vant-girl and  her  lover  probably — in  the 
shadow  of  the  houses.  Margaret  looked 
at  them  idly.  Nancy’s  flushed  cheeks  and 
shy  eyes  and  shaking  hands  filled  her 
mind.  At  first  this  memory  stood  out 
vividly  against  a background  of  uneasy 
trouble — a sort  of  mental  bruise  which 
she  shrank  from  touching. 

The  soft  spring  wind  came  in  little 


puffs  against  her  cheeks;  it  was  only 
April,  but  the  air  was  balmy  and  delicate 
as  June.  Its  sweetness  increased  the 
trouble  of  her  mind. 

“ It  is  spring  — and  my  youth  has 
gone!”  she  whispered,  her  incoherent 
thoughts  taking  shape  at  last.  ‘‘  I’ve 
never  had  a single  real  experience  of  my 
own.  Not  one!”  she  repeated,  bitterly. 

Everything  has  been  a sort  of  prepara- 
tion for  a Paradise  that  was  always  com- 
ing. And  while  I dreamed,  my  youth  has 
gone.  . . . But  I have  felt  so  young.  I 
never  realized  that  I am  young  no 
longer,”  she  went  on  pitifully,  as  though 
to  some  listener.  Now  I see  that  every- 
thing has  been  at  second  hand!  I have 
looked  at  life  through  books,  and  by  the 
power  of  imagination.  . . . I,  who  thought 
T knew  life ! I am  nothing  but  a fraud — 
I see  now!  I shall  just  go  on  working 
and  reading,  but  having  nothing — noth- 
ing. N^..  i-vers,  no  children.  I am  a 
fool.  I never  realized  it  till  now — and 
I must  learn  it  at  last  from  the  child  I 
have  taught  to  live.” 

A cynical  woman  must  have  broken 
into  bitter  laughter  at  the  irony  of  the 
thing.  But  Margaret  was  not  cynical. 
She  had  believed  too  much,  hoped  too 
much,  loved  beauty  with  too  simple  and 
whole-hearted  a love  for  scoffing.  She 
had  kept  a child’s  nature  in  her  attitude 
of  trusting  faith  in  life’s  fair  promises — 
and  life  had  betrayed  her. 

She  looked  back,  and  retraced  all  her 
uneventful  days.  She  saw  the  dingy 
little  house  in  Peckham  where,  the  only 
child  of  a poor  city  clerk,  her  first  years 
had  been  spent.  Even  then  the  gray 
monotony  of  existence  had  been  bright- 
ened by  dreams  of  some  unimaginable 
happiness  to  come.  There  followed  then 
years  of  hard  work,  of  examinations,  of 
training  for  the  task  of  earning  her  own 
living — a task  for  which  her  lack  of  prac- 
tical qualities  rendered  her  singularly 
unfit.  But  if  she  had  lived  poorly,  she 
had  dreamed  magnificently,  and — it  was 
characteristic  of  her  never  to  have  real- 
ized it  till  now — love  had  been  the  be- 
ginning and  the  end  of  all  her  fantasies ; 
love,  whose  flame  was  always  just  on  the 
point  of  touching  her  life. 

She  rose  suddenly  from  her  knees, 
wringing  her  hands.  And  I don’t  know 
one  single  man  to  speak  to!”  she  whis- 
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pered  hoarsely  to  herself.  ‘‘  I have  never 
had  any  opportunity  of  meeting  men. 
And  yet  I thought — Oh!  what  a fool  I 
am!  I dreamt  that  somehow — somehow 
it  would  come.  I know  all  about  love, 
and  no  man  has  ever  so  much  as  looked 
at  me!” 

The  man  and  his  sweetheart  still 
lingered  below  in  the  shadow  of  the 
houses,  and  the  night  was  so  still  that 
Margaret  could  hear  them  whispering. 
At  the  moment  they  emerged  from  the 
darkness  and  crossed  a strip  of  moon- 
light lying  upon  the  opposite  path.  The 
man’s  arm  was  round  the  girl’s  shoulders, 
and  before  the  deep  shadows  once  more 
concealed  them  she  saw  him  stoop  and 
kiss  her  on  the  lips.  Margaret  paused 
irresolutely  in  her  hurried  pacing  of  the 
room,  shaken  by  a gust  of  sudden  poten- 
tial passion. 

I would  give  my  soul  even  to  change 
places  with  that  girl  for  an  hour,”  she 
thought,  before  she  sank  once  more  sob- 
bing to  her  knees. 

“ I who  have  thought  reverently  of 
love,  who  have  worshipped  my  ideal,  find 
I am  starved  enough  to  envy  the  experi- 
ence of  a little  servant-girl!  And  yet 
there  is  nothing  frightful  about  me — I 
think  I am  rather  pretty.  How  is  it? 
Oh ! surely  somewhere,  somehow,  there 
must  be  something  very  wrong.  There 


are  hundreds  of  other  women,  too,  wasted 
— wasted  like  me  1” 

For  Margaret  the  bitterest  hour  of  her 
life  had  come,  in  the  sudden  realization 
of  her  frustrated  womanhood. 

The  ruined  Palace  of  Art  in  which  she 
had  lived  so  long  would  in  time  rise 
magically  from  its  ashes,  no  doubt.  Mar- 
garet was  a born  idealist,  happier  in  this 
than  many  of  the  modern  women  whom, 
in  a complex,  unrestful  age,  Fate  drives 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  into  the 
backwaters  of  life.  She  had  tasted  some 
of  the  sweetness  of  the  cup,  after  all. 
Art,  and  the  loveliness  of  nature,  had 
yielded  her  a poignant  delight  never  ex- 
perienced by  lesser  natures.  Later  on, 
she  would  remember,  and  not  be  wholly 
sad.  Yet  in  proportion  as  the  dream  is 
beautiful  must  the  awakening  possess  a 
peculiar  horror  of  its  own.  In  the  reali- 
zation that  she  had  missed  the  great  ele- 
mental passions  of  life — that,  as  she  put 
it  to  herself,  she  had  “ never  lived  at 
all  ” — books,  pictures,  imaginative  de- 
lights, counted  as  nothing — as  a mist  that 
rises  and  is  dissolved,  disclosing  a bare 
and  sterile  country. 

The  hours  wore  on ; gradually  the 
moonlight  faded,  and  darkness  fell;  but 
she  still  kept  her  place  by  the  window, 
and  in  the  silence  of  the  night  wept  bit- 
ter tears  for  the  loss  of  her  birthright. 


My  Friendly  Rain 

BY  MILDRED  L McNEAL 


The  rain? 

Who  cavils  at  the  rain  ? 

From  kind  gray  skies 
It  comes — calm  touch  of  heaven — 

Upon  my  lips, 

My  hair,  my  eyes, — 

And  slips 

About  me  like  a garment  woven  of  love 
And  broidered  with  the  seven 
Sweet  virtues  of  a maid. 


Who  would  not  be  content, 

Even  with  his  last  wish  spent. 

Taking  the  simple  joys  of  such  a day! 
So,  guided  by  some  strain 
Of  hidden  song  it  hath,  and  unafraid 
Of  any  evil,  forth  I move 
Upon  my  still,  glad  way. 

Smiles  for  the  rain! 

Love  for  the  rain! 

My  friendly  rain ! 
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Recent  Impressions  of  the  English 

BY  HENRY  CHILDS  M ERWIN 


The  stranger  in  London  to  - day, 
when  he  stands  at  the  foot  of  Nel- 
son's column  in  Trafalgar  Square, 
may  congratulate  himself  upon  the  fact 
that  he  has  reached  the  very  core  and 
centre  of  the  greatest  empire  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  at  the  moment 
of  the  greatest  power  which  that  empire 
has  thus  far  attained. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  London, 
the  heart  of  the  empire,  throbs  with  the 
sense  of  imperial  power.  A London 
paper  speaks,  with  pardonable  pride,  of 
“ a vitality  pulsating  from  the  centre  to 
the  extremities  of  the  empire,  which  will 
enable  England,  if  she  be  true  to  her 
task,  to  hold  between  contending  com- 
binations the  balance  of  the  world."  Peo- 
ple call  Paris  gay  and  London  gloomy, 
but  these  epithets  no  longer  apply.  The 
dreadful  wounds  inflicted  upon  the  self- 
respect  of  France  have  dimmed  the 
gayety  and  sharpened  the  temper  even  of 
Paris;  whereas  in  London  every  one,  old 
and  young,  feels  himself  to  be  a com- 
ponent part  of  a mighty  empire. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  pic- 
ture. England,  though  triumphant  in 
war  and  strong  in  the  devotion  of  her 
colonies,  has  begun  to  tremble  for  her 
commercial  supremacy.  Shrewd  ob- 
servers, men  who  have  gone  behind  the 
scenes,  report  that  the  trade  of  London 
is  declining,  and  that  the  metropolis 
is  beginning  to  live  upon  past  earn- 
ings. In  manufactures  England  is  be- 
ing hard  pressed  by  Germany,  and  still 
more  by  the  United  States. 

Does  this  compel  us  to  conclude  that 
the  British  Isles  have  passed  the  climax 
of  their  prosperity  and  have  entered 
upon  the  down-hill  path  ? The  answer  to 
that  question  depends  upon  the  answer 
to  another, — namely,  are  the  English  de- 
teriorating in  character  or  in  energy? 
For  I assume,  despite  the  brilliant 
theories  of  Mr.  Brooks  Adams,  that  this 
is  the  sole  cause  of  national  decay;  that 


no  commercial  policy  or  financial  sys- 
tem, however  erroneous,  can  work  the 
ruin  of  a race  which  retains  its  moral 
and  physical  stamina. 

Do  our  British  cousins,  then,  show  any 
signs  of  moral  or  physical  decadence  ? 
If  we  may  trust  so  keen  an  observer  as 
the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Stevens,  himself  a 
patriotic  Englishman,  there  are  such 
signs.  Compared  with  our  ancestors," 
he  said,  we  do  not  drink  so  well,  love 
so  well,  fight  so  well ; physically  and  emo- 
tionally we  have  subdued  ourselves  to  a 
lower  plane." 

If  there  be  any  decadence  in  the 
English,  it  is  a decadence  which  they 
share  with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  it  is  possible  that  what  they  have  lost 
in  some  directions  they  have  gained  in 
others.  The  whole  world  is,  as  Mr. 
Stevens  put  it,  ‘‘  subdued  to  a lower 
plane."  People  have  become  more  tem- 
perate, less  childlike,  more  reasonable; 
and  undoubtedly  with  the  development 
of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the  imagina- 
tion there  has  been  a loss  of  animal  cour- 
age; but  it  may  have  been  more  than 
supplied  by  an  increase  of  moral  courage. 

No  one  can  come  in  contact  with  the 
English  of  to-day  and  conclude  that  they 
lack  courage  or  energy.  England  is  suf- 
fering rather  from  misdirected  or  un- 
applied energy.  She  is  in  the  position 
of  a man  who,  having  enjoyed  for  many 
years  a large  income,  continues,  after 
his  income  has  diminished,  to  live  ex- 
travagantly and  idly.  The  number  of 
superfluous  luxuries  which  a wealthy 
Englishman  gathers  about  him  is  appall- 
ing: an  army  of  servants,  more  horses 
than  he  can  use,  houses  in  town  and 
country,  kitchens  like  laboratories,  bath- 
rooms like  plumbers'  shops,  and  filled 
with  brushes,  razors,  sponges,  perfumes, 
and  cosmetics ; cupboards  containing 
boots  and  clothes  for  each  moment 
of  existence;  canes  for  every  sort  of 
walk;  bags,  trunks,  waterproofs,  blank- 
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cts,  rugs,  binocular  glasses,  and  a thou- 
sand other  things  that  tend  to  make 
life  complicated,  material,  and  unsatis- 
factory. 

Nor  is  indulgence  in  luxuries  confined 
to  the  rich.  The  typical  Englishman  puts 
nothing  aside.  At  Manchester  the  work- 
ing-classes are  famous  for  buying  the 
first  of  the  early  vegetables;  and  among 
the  same  class  all  over  the  kingdom  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  excessive. 

Even  the  love  of  sports  and  of  outdoor 
exercise  is  now  carried  to  an  excess.  It 
involves  the  expenditure  of  more  time, 
more  energy,  and  more  money  than  the 
English  can  afford.  Horse  - racing  is 
worse,  for  it  involves  gambling.  Such 
are  some  of  the  ways  in  which  John  Bull 
is  endangering  his  position  in  the  world. 
He  eats  and  drinks  too  extravagantly; 
he  neglects  his  business  to  amuse  him- 
self, and  he  is  a confirmed  gambler. 

But  there  is  another  drag  upon  John 
Bull,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  little 
understood  in  this  country — I mean  the 
aristocracy.  To  the  imagination  of  an 
American,  the  English  aristocracy  fig- 
ures as  a kind  of  ornamental  thing, 
furnishing  some  gifted  statesmen  and 
many  brave  soldiers,  but  chiefly  useful 
as  a theme  for  the  novelist  and  as  an 
exemplar  of  good  manners  and  good 
“ form.”  The  English  themselves  are 
apt  to  look  upon  it  in  this  light ; and  even 
so  hard-headed  a man  as  the  late  Benja- 
min Jowett  gravely  remarked,  “ I do  not 
think  we  can  afford  to  give  up  aristocracy 
as  an  element  of  national  education.” 
The  aristocracy  may  be  all  this, — though 
a keen  observer  declares  that  English 
duchesses  have  the  worst  manners  in  the 
world, — but  it  is  also  something  more 
and  something  worse.  It  is  a contrivance 
for  putting  second  and  third  class  men 
into  places  that  should  be  occupied  by 
first-class  men. 

This  is  most  apparent  in  the  army. 
All  the  correspondents  and  military  crit- 
ics * who  have  dealt  with  the  South- 
African  war,  whether  friendly  or  hostile 
to  the  English,  have  agreed  upon  one 
point,  namely,  that  the  English  oflScers, 
as  a class,  are  supremely  brave,  but  also 
supremely  stupid,  careless,  and  incapable 
of  adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions. 
The  inefficiency  of  the  English  officers 
is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  army 


is  an  aristocratic  institution.  An  officer 
in  a crack  regiment  must  have  a private 
income  of  at  least  $4000  per  annum,  in 
addition  to  his  pay;  and  unless  he  has  a 
certain  social  standing,  he  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  mess.  Young  men  join 
the  army  not  as  a profession,  but  as  a 
kind  of  sporting  club.  At  a dinner  party 
in  London  there  was  an  officer  lately  re- 
turned, wounded,  from  the  war.  He  was 
of  the  extreme  “ haw,  haw  ” English 
type ; and  he  declared  that  “ South  Af- 
rica ” was  a “ beastly  place.”  There  was 
weally  no  amusement  there  until  Lady 
Fitzdoodle  came  out  and  gave  afternoon 
teas.  Then  it  was  ‘‘  rather  nice.”  In  the 
mouth  of  some  Englishmen  this  might, 
indeed,  have  been  that  minimizing  or 
concealment  of  their  own  achievements 
and  virtues  which  is  a noble  English 
trait,  and  which  leads  them  to  call  things 
by  names  that  are  less  than  the  reality ; — 
a battle,  for  example,  is  a row.”  But 
this  officer  was  of  a different  sort,  one 
to  whom  the  South-African  war,  so  vital 
to  the  empire,  and  so  fraught  with  mili- 
tary problems  and  opportunities,  was 
nothing  more  than  a pig-sticking  expedi- 
tion which  had  become  tiresome.  What 
could  such  a soldier  accomplish  if  he 
were  pitted  against  an  alert  foreigner 
keenly  interested  in  his  profession,  look- 
ing to  it  for  his  bread  and  butter,  and 
eager  for  promotion? 

To  a great  extent  the  officers  of  the 
government  are  selected  upon  the  same 
aristocratic  theory.  The  administra- 
tion, like  the  army,  is  still  in  many 
respects  a feudal  institution.  It  does 
not  gather  to  itself  the  best  talent  of 
modern,  practical  England;  and  hence 
its  blunders.  What  is  to  be  thought  of  a 
government  which,  though  it  foresaw, 
months  if  not  years  before  the  event,  the 
clouds  of  war  gathering  over  South  Af- 
rica, yet  sent  its  troops  into  the  field 
armed  with  obsolete  toy  weapons,  which 
carried  about  half  as  far  as  the  Mausers 
of  the  Boers? 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  a 
government  represents  the  best  abilities, 
the  real  energy,  of  the  English  people. 
It  is  a stupid  government  because  it  is 
an  aristocratic  government.  At  least 
half  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons belong  to  the  aristocratic  class,  and 
many  of  them  are  the  sons  of  peers.  In 
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1886  one-quarter' of  them  bore  titles.  It 
is  a significant  fact  that  the  English 
ministry,  at  least  whenever  the  Con- 
servatives are  in  power,  is  always  largely 
composed  of  Eton  men.  They  go  to 
Eton  as  boys  because  it  is  an  aristocratic 
school;  and  afterward  they  get  into  Par- 
liament, and  thence  into  the  ministry, 
because  their  wealth  enables  them  to  dis- 
pense with  professional  work,  and  because 
their  birth  recommends  them  to  con- 
stituencies. On  the  other  hand,  to  find 
a Rugby  man  you  will  search  the  roll  of 
the  British  ministry  almost  in  vain,  for 
Rugby  is  a middle-class  school.  The  one 
graduate  of  Rugby  who  has  distinguished 
himself  in  Parliament  is  Mr.  Goschen; 
and  he  did  not  do  so  until  he  had  made  a 
large  fortune  in  the  city. 

The  aristocracy  is  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  respect  and  even  in  the  affections  of 
the  country,  its  public  services  have  been 
so  great,  and  the  character  of  many  of  its 
representatives  is  so  high,  that  its  aboli- 
tion is  perhaps  neither  to  be  expected  nor 
desired.  But  John  Bull  must  find  some 
way  to  prevent  its  acting  as  an  extin- 
guisher; he  must  select  his  servants  and 
agents  for  their  talents  and  not  for  their 
birth,  or  else  he  is  likely  to  be  outstripped 
in  the  race  for  commercial  and  even  for 
military  supremacy. 

The  most  striking  difference  between 
the  English  people  of  to-day  and  those 
of  twenty-five  years  ago  is  that  the  old 
feeling  of  perfect  satisfaction  with 
everything  English  has  passed  away. 
Even  the  country  gentry  are  becoming 
alive  to  the  deficiencies  of  their  political 
and  social  systems. 

John  Bull,  then,  being  for  the  first 
time  in  some  hundreds  of  years  alive 
to  his  deficiencies,  and  his  stamina  being, 
as  I believe,  unimpaired,  it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  he  will  continue 
to  hold  his  place  in  the  world.  His  cli- 
mate remains  to  him,  and  the  climate  of 
England,  uncomfortable  and  depressing 
though  it  may  be  in  the  dark  months, 
is,  nevertheless,  a guaranty  of  physi- 
cal strength. 

An  Englishman  eats  four  sheep  per 
annum;  a Frenchman,  only  one  and  a 
half.  A London  doctor,  who  numbers 
among  his  patients  many  French  resi- 
dents, told  me  that  for  them  he  usually 
prescribed  only  about  one-half  of  the 


dose  which  he  would  give  to  a Briton. 
It  has  been  found  that  certain  race- 
horses, both  trotters  and  runners,  which 
were  known  in  this  country  as  delicate 
feeders,  upon  being  exported  to  England 
picked  up  an  appetite  and  became  stout- 
er and  stronger,  and  therefore  speedier. 

Hawthorne  said : “ These  Englishmen 
are  certainly  a franker  and  simpler  peo- 
ple than  ourselves,  from  peer  to  peasant; 
but  if  we  take  it  as  compensatory  on  our 
part  (which  I leave  to  be  considered)  that 
they  owe  these  noble  and  manly  qualities 
to  a coarser  grain  in  their  nature,  and 
that  with  a finer  one  in  ours  we  shall 
ultimately  acquire  a marble  polish  of 
which  they  are  unsusceptible,  I believe 
that  this  may  be  the  truth.” 

Here  we  touch  upon  what  seems  to  be 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the 
English  and  American  people.  The  Eng- 
lish have  in  their  nature  a foundation 
of  barbarism,  which  Americans,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  greater  development  of 
their  nerves  and  sensibilities,  have  left 
behind.  The  English,  though  the  older 
people,  are  much  the  more  primitive, 
closer  to  that  vigorous  savage  from  whom, 
after  all,  the  dynamic  force  of  a race 
is  derived.  Hence  it  is  that  England, 
far  more  than  America,  is  a land  of  ex- 
tremes— extremes  of  ignorance  and  gross- 
ness, extremes  of  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment. The  race  which  has  produced 
Shakespeare,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Dar- 
win is  notorious  for  the  stupidity  and 
ignorance  of  its  peasantry. 

But  that  same  peasant  is  a jewel  in 
the  rough.  One  of  the  most  sagacious 
of  modem  writers  has  observed,  It  is 
not  the  nature  of  the  aristocrat  that  per- 
meates the  cottager,  but  the  nature  of 
the  cottager  that  permeates  the  aristo- 
crat.” The  English  cottager  has  con- 
tributed to  the  English  aristocrat  a 
moral  and  physical  nature  so  robust  that 
the  aristocrat  can  safely  be  put  through 
the  process  of  cultivation  without  having 
the  substance  of  his  character  tried  out 
of  him.  Parental  training,  the  public 
school,  the  university,  refined  surround- 
ings and  traditions,  religion  and  moral- 
ity, the  pride  of  birth  and  of  family — 
these  and  other  influences  brought  to  bear 
for  several  generations  will  finally  pro- 
duce the  English  gentleman.  The  proc- 
ess is  long  in  proportion  to  the  rough- 
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ness  of  the  material,  and  much  longer 
than  it  is  with  us. 

There  is  one  thing,  and  perhaps  only 
one,  which  can  greatly  abridge  the  proc- 
ess of  making  an  English  gentleman, 
and  that  is  the  possession  of  genius. 
Keats,  the  most  delicate  and  fastidious  of 
poets,  was  the  son  of  a butcher.  Genius, 
in  fact,  springs  most  luxuriantly  from 
a wild  soil.  Turner,  the  most  imagina- 
tive and  ethereal  of  painters,  was  a man 
of  low  origin  and  of  gross  habits.  “No 
great  poet,”  writes  Mr.  John  Burroughs, 
“ ever  appeared  except  from  a race  of 
good  fighters,  good  eaters,  good  sleepers, 
good  breeders.”  The  problem  of  civiliza- 
tion is  to  train  and  cultivate  the  “ noisy, 
sensual  savage  ” existing  in  every  man, 
without  refining  away  those  instincts  of 
pride,  of  pugnacity,  of  pity,  which  make 
men  strong  and  effective;  and  perhaps 
the  English,  of  all  races  in  the  world, 
have  come  the  nearest  to  doing  this. 

It  is  a significant  fact,  well  worth 
considering,  that  in  respect  to  mental 
activity  England  bears  the  same  relation 
to  Scotland  that  it  does  to  the  United 
States.  Both  in  Scotland  and  in  the 
United  States  the  average  of  intelli- 
gence is  far  higher  than  it  is  in  Eng- 
land ; but  I think  we  must  admit 
that  in  the  nobler  departments  of  in- 
tellectual achievement  we  also  are  as 
yet  inferior  to  the  English.  The  stand- 
ard, both  in  literature  and  in  the  fine 
arts,  is  higher  in  England  than  it  is  here. 
It  is  the  same  in  respect  to  oratory.  The 
average  of  the  speaking  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  lower  than  it  is  in  the 
American  House  of  Representatives,  but 
the  best  English  speakers  surpass  the  best 
American  speakers.  Even  the  judicial 
opinions  of  the  English  judges  are  better 
expressed  than  those  of  our  judges — 
more  racy  and  spontaneous,  more  liter- 
ary. In  learning  generally,  especially 
in  theology,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  English  superiority. 

But  it  is  only  in  these  higher  branches 
that  we  are  excelled  by  the  English. 
The  moment  that  you  pass  from  pure 
science  to  applied  science,  or  from  sci- 
ence to  the  practical  art  in  which  it  re- 
sults, that  moment  the  tables  are  turned, 
and  the  American  becomes  the  superior. 
In  surgeiy,  which  is  both  a science  and 


an  art,  both  speculative  and  practical,  we 
are  probably  on  a par  with  the  English; 
in  civil  or  mechanical  engineering,  which 
is  more  practical  and  less  theoretical,  we 
excel  the  English;  and  in  trade,  in  me- 
chanics, in  manufactures,  in  the  every- 
day affairs  of  life,  the  American  is  in- 
finitely more  skilful,  more  rapid,  more 
effective,  than  the  Englishman. 

The  Englishman  has  none  of  that  all- 
around  mental  activity  which  distinguish- 
es the  American.  He  knows  only  one 
thing — that  by  which  he  earns  his  living; 
and  he  does  not  desire  to  know  anything 
else;  far  less  is  he  ashamed  of  not  know- 
ing it.  A London  policeman,  if  you  ask 
him  about  some  distant  street  or  building 
of  importance,  will  reply  civilly,  but  un- 
abashed, “ I can’t  tell  you,  sir ; that  is  not 
in  my  beat.”  An  American  policeman 
would  know  the  fact,  and  if  he  did  not 
know  it,  he  would  feel  called  upon  to 
apologize  for  his  ignorance. 

In  a remote  Maine  village  there  was 
recently  some  occasion  for  a plumber, 
and  a very  good  one  was  forthwith  im- 
provised from  a carpenter.  Such  a thing 
would  be  impossible  in  England.  Many  a 
New  England  farmer  can  build  or  repair 
his  barn,  paint  and  plaster  his  house, 
“ tinker  ” his  mowing-machine,  shoe  his 
horse,  doctor  his  cow,  break  his  colt,  row 
or  sail  his  boat,  “ butcher  ” his  pig,  shear 
his  sheep,  skin  a fox,  track  a deer,  hive 
bees,  serve  as  guide  or  lumberman,  play 
the  fiddle,  solve  a problem  in  arithmetic, 
make  a good  speech  in  town  meeting, 
and  do  a himdred  other  things  besides. 
There  is  probably  not  a man  in  all  Eng- 
land who  can  do  half  so  many  things. 
The  American  is  quick-witted,  has  far 
more  general  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion, and  is  therefore  by  far  a better 
workman. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  the  past 
or  reasonably  to  conjecture  the  future  his- 
tory of  England  one  must  remember  that 
the  British  Empire  has  been  created  not 
mainly  by  the  intellectual,  but  rather  by 
the  moral,  qualities  of  the  English. 
Upon  this  point  one  finds  writers  the 
most  diverse  expressing  themselves  in 
words  nearly  the  same.  “The  English 
did  not  calculate  the  conquest  of  the 
Indies,”  said  Emerson;  “it  fell  to  their 
character.” 
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A Quixote  of  the  Desert 

BY  ANNE  HAGAN 


WHEN  Gunnison,  looking  back- 
ward through  the  darkness,  saw 
the  last  light  of  Silver  Gulch 
dip  beneath  the  hill  whose  brow  he  had 
just  crossed,  his  panting  breaths  came 
more  regularly,  though  he  still  urged 
his  bronco  with  sharp  spurrings.  His 
own  mood  of  all-elfacing  terror  and  haste 
seemed  to  have  passed  into  the  mare,  and 
she  plunged  forward,  her  flanks  quiver- 
ing beneath  her  heavy  rider’s  bulk,  the 
wind  from  her  nostrils  whistling  on  the 
night  air. 

Before  Gunnison,  rose  the  bare  mesas 
and  hills  of  the  desert,  palely  lighted  and 
densely  shadowed  by  the  reflection  of  a 
moon  hidden  for  the  moment  behind  one 
of  the  higher  eminences.  The  blue  sky 
sparkled  with  an  infinitude  of  stars — 
aureoled  points  of  light  through  the  thin 
southwestern  air  despite  the  subduing 
brilliancy  of  the  greater  luminary.  Gun- 
nison looked  at  them  with  the  instinct 
of  the  frontiersman.  How  much  of  the 
night  was  gone  since  he  strode  murder- 
ously out  of  the  little  house  back  there 
in  Silver  Gulch,  death  behind  him,  death 
in  his  heart  for  any  who  should  attempt 
to  hold  him  ? 

Death!  The  icy  sweat  burst  upon  his 
forehead  again.  Again  his  frightened 
heart  thumped  heavily  against  his  side. 
He  who  had  swaggered  along  the  fron- 
tier for  years — here  he  was  fleeing,  not 
in  mere  terror,  but  in  unmanned  panic, 
from  his  first  dread  crime. 

Silver  Gulch  had  meant  hilarity — 
faro,  roulette,  jangling  tunes  rattled  from 
the  pianos  in  the  saloons,  a dance  in  one 
of  the  halls,  a baile  at  the  Mexican  vil- 
lage huddled  against  the  hill  beyond  the 
big  smelter,  which  was  Silver’s  inade- 
quate excuse  for  its  ugly  existence — and 
Annunciata.  So  resolute  and  unques- 
tioning had  been  Gunnison’s  proprietor- 
ship of  her  when  he  came  to  Silver  Gulch 
that  she  was  tersely  known  as  “ Gunni- 
son’s girl,”  and  those  who  aspired  to  her 
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soft,  dark,  hali'-breed  favors  during  his 
absences  set  up  no  rival  claim  to  her 
when  he  was  near. 

Yesterday  — was  it  already  yesterday, 
by  that  purpling,  like  the  spread  wing 
of  a pigeon,  over  the  eastern  mesas? — 
yesterday  he  had  been  bound  for  hilarity. 
Gunnison,  his  share  of  the  spoils  in  his 
pocket,  his  pistols  in  his  belt,  a new 
sombrero  banded  with  silver  like  a Mex- 
ican buck’s  on  his  head,  had  ridden  nois- 
ily into  town.  He  had  taken  a childish 
delight  in  his  appearance,  which  was 
gorgeous  according  to  his  standards. 
They  were  those  of  the  half  - breed, 
though  his  stock  was  unmixed.  His 
spurs  had  boon  tricked  out  with  silver, 
silver  bells  jingled  on  his  bridle,  a brill- 
iant tie  hung  down  upon  his  flannel  shirt 
and  challenged  the  eye. 

Gunnison’s  girl  had  been  surrendered 
to  him  promptly.  She  had  told  him,  with 
soft  >i*Icki-  Erifr- 

lish,  of  the  new  siierUi  s boaisis,  inc  la.iu 
ber  and  the  arrogance  of  them — that 
rustling  should  cease  upon  the  range, 
that  weapons  should  not  be  worn  in  the 
saloons,  that  this  and  that  and  the  other 
should  or  should  not  be.  Gunnison  had 
laughed.  He  had  lived  through  the  terms 
of  several  sheriffs  in  Sherman  County. 

The  soft,  sparkling  eyes  had  noted  the 
expression  in  Gunnison’s  face.  The  soft 
lips  had  framed  themselves  into  the  echo 
of  Gunnison’s  laugh.  The  lithe  little 
brown  hand  had  refilled  Gunnison’s  glass. 
Gunnison’s  girl  was  all  woman — cooing, 
gentle,  with  only  guile  to  help  her  against 
aggression.  She  accepted  Gunnison’s 
dictum  and  that  of  her  circle  when  he 
came  to  Silver.  And  no  one,  least  of 
all  the  big,  stupid  man,  dreamed  how 
in  her  hot  little  heart  the  loathing  of 
his  proprietorship  had  grown  to  malev- 
olent rebellion. 

Yesterday  her  mood  had  been  par- 
ticularly silken,  and  Gunnison  had  felt 
a gentler  tendernc^ss  for  her  than  usual. 
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He  never  talked  much  of  his  affairs,  but 
her  naive,  gleeful  recounting  of  the  new 
sheriff’s  high  intentions  had  been  irre- 
sistible. When,  in  a final  burst  of  de- 
light with  her,  he  had  told  her  that  the 
baubles  with  which  he  had  pleased  her — 
a coral  rosary  among  them,  with  nei- 
ther of  them  perceiving  the  satire  of  it 
— had  been  bought  with  the  proceeds  of 
the  latest  cattle  outrage,  her  mellifluous 
laughter  had  been  prolonged  even  beyond 
his  deep,  fatuous  chuckle. 

That  night,  in  her  gaudy  little  room, 
he  had  discovered  why.  Annunciata’s 
was  not  the  pen  of  a ready  writer.  She 
did  small  credit  to  her  brief  training  at 
the  sun-baked  orphan  asylum  that  crown- 
ed the  sun-baked,  straggling  town.  The 
blotted,  half-finished  epistle  to  the  sheriff 
lay  rosy  in  the  light  from  her  red-shaded 
lamp.  She  was  sly,  but  dull  and  slow 
as  well.  She  had  expected  the  faro  game 
to  hold  him  longer. 

Therefore  it  was  that  Gunnison  was 
fleeing  across  the  sandy  wastes  in  the 
dawn,  a dead  face  before  his  staring  eyes, 
his  ears  ghostily  assailed  by  remembered 
noises  horrible  to  hear,  and  by  the  fan- 
cied sounds  of  hoofs  in  hot  pursuit. 

Below  Sant’  Anita  he  had  left  the  road. 
He  would  risk  no  early-morning  merging 
wvt’i  men  tramping  mines  ni 

search  of  work,  or  with  . nch  wagons 
bringing  in  the  few  products  of  the  waste 
to  the  camp.  Up  through  a canon  where 
the  juniper  and  cactus  claimed  a foot- 
hold among  the  sands  and  the  boulders 
he  rode.  The  soft,  lambent  fires  of  the 
night  sky  had  paled  and  dwindled,  and 
the  morning,  in  amethyst  and  saffron, 
trailed  and  blazed  across  the  east.  They 
would  not  have  found  her  yet!  Already 
he  had  the  start  of  hours,  already  he  had 
outdistanced  them — the  wolves  of  the  law 
who  would  scatter  through  the  hills  upon 
his  trail.  On — on — faster — faster.  He 
drove  his  spurs  viciously  into  his  horse’s 
flanks.  Faster  — to  the  haven  toward 
which  his  staring  eyes  were  straine^l. 

The  daylight  that  burst  splendid  from 
the  wonderful  shell  of  the  dawn  flooded 
the  canon  and  put  new  fever  of  haste 
into  him.  He  abandoned  the  middle  road 
and  urged  his  horse  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  canon,  where  among  the  loose  gravel 
and  rock  the  stunted,  pungent,  gray-green 
things  floiirislicd,  the  vivid*  wild  flowers 


blossomed,  and  the  swift,  gliding  lizards 
gleamed.  The  horse  grew  restive  and 
hung  back,  trying  obstinately  to  keep  the 
well-worn  road  shaped  by  the  down-rush- 
ing mountain  floods.  The  fugitive,  with 
a fierce,  superstitious  dread  of  any  an- 
tagonism to  his  purpose,  forced  her  vio- 
lently up  the  steep  incline.  After  her 
one  dumb  protest,  the  mare  yielded  and 
staggered  forward.  Up,  up — and  then, 
with  a crash  among  the  loose  stones,  she 
rolled  backward. 

Intent  upon  the  horror  in  his  mind, 
Gunnison  had  overlooked  this  danger. 
But  his  long  training  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  He  leaped,  he  scarcely  knew  how, 
but  he  cleared  the  poor  brute  before  she 
rolled  over.  Then  seeing  her  lie  there, 
snorting  with  pain,  he  touched  the  stiffly 
and  distortedly  held  leg — it  was  broken. 

He  took  a pistol  from  his  belt  and 
aimed  between  the  big,  glazing  eyes. 
And  watching  the  convulsive  shudder  of 
the  horse,  w^eak  tears  of  loneliness  and 
self-pity  sprang  to  his  own. 

The  uneven  race  which  he  felt  him- 
self to  be  running  with  death  began 
again.  He  trudged  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
leaving,  as  perforce  he  must,  the  evi- 
dences of  his  route  behind  him.  The 
saddle  and  bridle  he  hid  clumsily  in  a 
little  pile  of  rocks.  But  Gunnison’s  mare 
was  almost  as  well  known  in  Silver  as 
Gunnison’s  girl.  They  would  track  him 
easily — if  indeed  they  left  the  highroad. 

On  and  on  he  trudged,  the  day  with 
him.  The  early-morning  coolness  de- 
parted. The  hot  wind  blew  dust  into  his 
burning  eyes  and  famished  throat.  Still 
the  one  great  fear  pursued  him;  still  the 
one  dreadful  face  haunted  him. 

When  thirst  grew  intolerable  he  turn- 
ed back  slightly  toward  the  highroad. 
He  must  drink,  even  though  his  safe- 
ty paid  the  price  of  his  draught.  Ho 
must  drink  — and  he  felt  his  pistols, 
grimly  determined. 

Finally,  from  the  mesa  which  he  had 
gained,  he  commanded  the  Dolores  val- 
ley— a sleiider,  short,  green  ribbon  in 
the  midst  of  the  dry,  brown  waste.  The 
Rio  Dolores,  a shallow  stream  now  fed 
by  mountain  torrents,  now  sucked  into 
the  hot  sands,  paralleled  the  highroad. 
For  a quarter  of  a mile  on  each  bank  of 
its  brief  length  were  small,  fertile  ranch- 
es. Gunnison  saw  the  waving  com,  the 
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figure — a figure  so  remarkable  that  the 
fugitive’s  hand  dropped  from  his  belt. 
It  was  that  of  a young  man  whose  height 
and  emaciation  were  grotesquely  accentu- 
ated by  the  long,  light-colored  bath-robe 
which  was  knotted  around  his  waist.  His 
fair  hair  was  wet  upon  his  white  fore- 
head, which  gleamed  in  contrast  with  his 
sunburnt,  hollow  cheeks.  A long  towel 
hung  over  his  arm.  Gunnison  looked  at 
him  with  a dropped  jaw. 

‘‘  Pardon  my  dishabille,”  remarked  the 
apparition.  I’ve  been  down  tubbing  in 
your  amazing  travesty  on  a river  down 
there.  I say  your,”  he  added,  looking 
more  sharply  at  the  big  man,  “ though 
your  evident  anxiety  to  leave”  — he 
nodded  toward  the  horse — “ makes  me 
think  that  perhaps  it  isn’t  yours.” 

Gunnison,  man  of  few  words,  still 
gazed,  dazed  by  this  flow  of  conversation. 

“ I don’t  think,”  pursued  the  young 
man,  " that  I’ve  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  before.  At  any  rate,”  he  smiled 
amiably,  I haven’t  missed  any  of  my 
property”;  and  again  his  eyes,  clear  blue 
eyes  sot  in  the  myriad  downward  wrinkles 
of  illness,  sought  the  horse.  At  that  Gun- 
nison stirred. 

“Look  ayere,”  he  began,  thickly,  his 
throat  again  clamoring  for  water,  “ I 
need  this  horse,  an’  I’m  going  to  have  it. 
Is  it  yours?” 

“ I went  through  the  formality  of  ob- 
taining a bill  of  sale  from  his  last  own- 
er,” was  the  reply.  “ I’m  afraid  you’re 
not  going  to  be  so  ceremonious.” 

“ I’ll — I’ll — send  him  back  to  you — 
sometime,”  blurted  out  Gunnison,  after 
an  uneasy  stir.  He  was  put  at  a great 
disadvantage  by  this  strange  mode  of  at- 
tack. lie  felt  helpless  before  words  of 
this  sort — continuous,  airy,  almost  im- 
personal. He  wished  that  Annunciata 
had  not  taken  the  greater  part  of  his 
money  to  guard  it  against  the  losses  of 
the  game  that  evening.  He  would  have 
liked  to  pay  for  the  animal. 

*“  You’re  truly  obliging,”  said  the 
owner  of  the  horse,  in  answer  to  this 
proposition.  Then  as  Gunnison  said  no 
more  and  stood  in  apparent  bewilderment 
blocking  the  tent,  he  made  as  though 
to  pass. 

“ No,  you  don’t,”  snarled  Gunnison. 
“ T can  see  your  gun  plain  as  you  can.” 

The  young  man  laughed,  a ring  of 


real  enjoyment  in  his  mirth.  With  the 
laughter  he  began  to  cough.  Gunnison 
was  suddenly  enlightened. 

“ You’re — you’re  one  of  them  Eastern 
lungers?”  he  asked. 

“You  have  hit  the  bull’s-eye,  my 
friend — a thing  which  I could  never  do. 
It  was  that  fact  which  caused  my  ill- 
timed  merriment  at  your  suggestion  that 
I should  try  to  shoot  you.  No;  that  re- 
volver bears  a silver  plate  stating  that  it 
is  a mark  of  esteem  to  Henry  Richley 
from  his  friends  of  the  Museum  Stock 
Company.  It’s  a testimonial,  a bit  of 
stage  property,  not  a weapon.  And  now, 
as  I’m  somewhat  chilled,  will  you  do  me 
the  favor  to  let  me  pass  ?” 

Gunnison  complied,  stupidly  occupied 
in  reducing  what  he  had  heard  to  his 
own  terms.  “ Is  it — is  it,”  he  inquired, 
cautiously,  “ a cattle  company  ?” 

Richley  laughed  again.  “ We  don’t  ad- 
mit it,”  he  answered,  gravely,  after  his 
mirth  subsided.  “We’re — a troupe — show- 
people,  you  know.” 

“Oh!”  Gunnison  thought  laboriously 
once  more.  “ And  you  can’t  shoot  ?”  he 
said,  finally.  The  actor  looked  up  from 
the  shoe  he  was  lacing. 

“ But  you  ought  to  see  me  fence !” 

“ Hay?” 

“ Never  a villain  could  stand  before 
iny  thrust!” 

“Villain!  What  makes  you  talk  about 
villains?”  demanded  Gunnison,  threaten- 
ingly. 

“Oho!  Sets  the  wind  in  that  direc- 
tion?” exclaimed  the  actor,  with  exag- 
gerated surprise.  “ The  term’s  offen- 
sive, sir?  I pray  your  pardon.  In  this 
country  I dare  say  that  one  more  courte- 
ously confines  his  observations  to  your 
glorious  climate  than  to  ethical  cases. 
But  I had  no  intention  of  being  even 
ethical.  I merely  boasted.  And  now  ” — 
he  stepped  forward  in  habiliments  less 
astonishing  to  Gunnison  than  his  for- 
mer ones  — “ do  you  mind  telling  me 
why  you  were  going  to  run  away  with 
my  horse?” 

Gunnison  floundered  for  a second. 
Then  he  spoke.  He  knew  but  one  way 
to  put  down  this  baffling  person.  That 
was  by  brute  force  in  words,  — by  the 
truth,  or  something  closely  resembling  it. 

“ I killed  a — man  back  there,”  he  said, 
nodding  his  head  toward  the  south. 
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“ An’  I’ll  kill  the  first  one  that  tries  to 
stop  my  getting  away.” 

I grasp  your  meaning,”  said  the 
actor.  You  have  an  admirable  direct- 
ness of  speech.”  He  paused  and  looked, 
not  unkindly,  on  the  big  man’s  face.  “ I 
hope  you  killed  your  man  fairly,”  he  add- 
ed, his  tone  divided  between  a half-whim- 
sical wistfulness  and  something  sterner. 
“ You  see,  some  fights  are  a trifle  unfair. 
Now  I,  for  example,  cannot  but  feel  that 
my  opponent  treats  me  scurvily.  He  gives 
me  no  chance  at  him.”  He  coughed,  and 
sat  languidly  down  on  the  bench. 

‘‘Who’s  fightin’  you?”  demanded  Gun- 
nison. 

Richley  looked  up,  smiled,  and  shook 
his  head.  “ Never  mind  me,”  he  said. 
“ I’d  be  discussing  my  symptoms  with 
you  next — and  dangerously  delaying  your 
journey.  Do  I understand  that  you  are 
going  to  take  my  horse?” 

Gunnison  wavered,  again  nervous  and 
unstrung  by  the  strange  feeling  of  em- 
barrassment. “ Can  I ?”  he  asked. 

“ If  you  want  him,  I could  never  stop 
you.  The  Colt  in  .there  is  heavy,  and  my 
wrist,  as  you  see,  is  something  weak. 
Besides,  I once  read  at  a meeting  of  a 
woman’s  municipal  league  back  East,  and 
I like  to  be  impartial  in  my  benefactions; 
so  much  there  to  the  cause  of  political 
probity,  so  much  here  to  aid  in  the  es- 
cape of — a good  shot,  I suppose?” 

Gunnison  shuddered,  looking  upon  his 
hands. 

“No  matter,”  concluded  Richley,  air- 
ily— “no  matter.  It’s  inhospitable  to 
I)ress  you  for  an  answer.  And  shot  or 
blow  or  knife,  it’s  all  pretty  much  alike 
to  the  man  that  gets  it.  The  horse — the 
doctors  told  me  I should  outride  death 
on  him.  I don’t  believe  ” — with  a critical 
look  at  his  worn  hands — “ that  he  is  quite 
so  swift  as  all  that  with  me.  But  upon 
my  word  ” — he  glanced  at  his  companion 
half  kindly — “ I shouldn’t  mind  his  do- 
ing the  trick  for  you.” 

Gunnison  looked  at  him  dully.  Out- 
ride death!  Outride  death!  What  mean- 
ingless jargon  this  strange  person  talked ! 

“Aw!”  he  cried,  with  a sudden  gust 
of  fury.  “ I know  you.  You’ll  put  them 
on  my  track — that’s  what  you’ll  do!” 

A red  color  showed  itself  on  the  young 
man’s  white  forehead  and  even  in  the 
bronzed  hollows  of  his  cheeks.  He  look- 


ed up  haughtily,  some  angry  retort  upon 
his  pale  lips.  Then  he  saw  the  big, 
stupid,  harassed  face,  the  powerful,  slow- 
moving  body,  the  gay  adornments  mock- 
ing the  frightened  eyes. 

“ My  good  man,”  he  said,  gently,  “ or 
my  bad  man  — whatever  kind  of  man 
you  may  be — I’m  not  making  myself  ac- 
complice in  crime  for  the  pleasure  of 
going  to  jail.  God  knows  why  I am 
helping  you,”  he  added.  “ I suppose  it’s 
because  I can  do  so  little  for  any  one 
nowadays  that  I am  flattered  to  be  of 
use,  even  of  such  use  as  this;  one  likes  to 
have  some  one  lean  upon  him,  you  know, 
some  one  look  to  him — and  I haven’t  en- 
joyed the  sensation  for  a long  time  before. 
Or — call  it  impulse — anything.  It  all 
seems  a pretty  unreal  performance  to  me 
— and  I’m  generally  self-sacrificing  on  the 
stage.  How  is  it  with  you?” 

“ Then  I get  the  horse  an’  you  say 
nothin’  ?” 

“ What  a wonderful  faculty  for  con- 
densation you  have!  It’s  a gift.  Yes — 
you  get  the  horse  and  I say  nothing.  And 
I advise  you  to  disappear  while  I go  up 
to  the  ranch  for  my  morning  supply  of 
milk.  You  know,  we  tubercular  pa- 
tients— I beg  your  pardon,  we  lungers — 
rely  upon  that  almost  as  much  as  upon 
our  horses.” 

He  turned  away  to  the  hidden  path 
through  the  corn,  but  called  over  his 
shoulder:  “You’d  better  fill  your  canteen. 
It’s  going  to  be  a hot  day — and  it’s  a 
long  road,  outriding  death.” 

When  he  came  back  the  space  beyond 
the  tent  was. empty.  He  sat  down.  “ I’ve 
made  a fool  of  myself,  of  course,”  he  said. 
“I  have  always  done  that  to  a miracle. 
I talked  to  the  poor  chap  like — the  play- 
actor I am ! But  it  was  a relief  to  talk 
to  any  one  not  quite  so  deaf  as  my  good 
landlord.  Besides,  I’ve  been  growing 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  sometimes  I felt 
that  I could  murder  that  patient  beast — 
especially  adapted  for  ladies  or  con- 
sumptives— for  standing  there  dumbly 
reminding  me  that  it  was  time  to  saddle 
and  ride.  Such  vain  riding  mine  has 
been!  To  outride  death!  I wonder  if 
he’ll  make  it?” 

Gunnison  rode  again  toward  the  line 
of  misty  amethyst  wavering  across  the 
horizon.  Again  he  deserted  the  high- 
road. The  shadeless,  dry  river-bed,  the 
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broken  trails  up  the  canons,  made  his 
pathway.  Now  the  jagged  branch  of  a 
dead  tree  caught  at  his  shoulder;  now  a 
berried  cedar  slapped  at  his  face.  Here  a 
dry  arroya  caved  treacherously,  and  there 
rocks  were  piled  in  a trap.  On  the  green- 
er of  the  bare  hills  and  the  moister  of  the 
valleys  the  wandering  cattle  parted  to 
make  way  for  him.  Once  his  eyes  were 
keen  to  read  brands;  now  he  was  scarce- 
ly conscious  of  the  herds.  As  he  clatter- 
ed along  toward  a rise  there  was  a crash 
above  him.  His  hand  was  on  his  pistol 
in  a second,  but  it  was  only  a deer — a 
fawn-colored  streak  flashing  against  the 
blue  sky  at  the  top  of  the  canon. 

On  one  hill,  about  noonday,  he  came 
to  a fair  grazing-ground.  He  dismount- 
ed and  let  the  horse  nibble  for  a while. 
He  finished  the  scanty  supply  of  water  in 
the  canteen  and  waited. 

One  new  thing  at  a time  was  all  that 
ho  had  ever  compassed.  And  here  two 
impressions  fought  for  mastery  in  his 
hot,  bewildered  head — the  horror  that  he 
had  left  behind  him  there  at  Silver 
Gulch,  and  the  thought  of  the  tall,  fair, 
boyish  man  who  had  talked  so  queerly 
in  the  little  white  tent  by  the  green 
corn  - field.  In  his  ears  the  gurgle  in 
the  creamy  throat  of  Annunciata  was 
interrupted  by  a cough  that  racked  a 
worn  frame.  Terrible  glances  chased 
careless  ones  before  his  reeling  vision;  a 
high,  light  voice  broke  in  upon  the  tramp 
of  pursuing  hoofs;  Annunciata’s  tink- 
ling laugh  as  she  clasped  her  little  hands 
upon  his  arm  and  looked  up  at  him  to 
jeer  the  fatuity  of  the  new  sheriff,  and 
a strange  voice  gibbering,  gibbering, 
about  outriding  death,  almost  deafened 
him  as  he  fell  into  the  irrepressible  sleep 
of  exhaustion. 

He  did  not  sleep  ten  minutes.  He  woke 
with  a start,  sure  that  the  place  •was 
peopled  with  his  enemies.  But  nowhere 
was  there  fresh  sign  of  life.  Nowhere  in 
all  the  rolling  universe  of  sandy  hill  and 
shadow  was  there  a spiral  of  smoke,  no- 
where the  gleam  of  a canvas,  nowhere  the 
track  of  a horse.  His  horse — the  horse 
on  w’hich  the  strange  man  was  to  have 
outridden  death  — nibbled  at  the  short 
grass  a recent  rain  had  brought  to  the 
surface  of  the  hill. 

I he  panic  with  which  he  had  aw^akened 
from  the  thick-peopled,  disordered,  dread- 


ful sleep  lasted  only  during  his  reassur- 
ing look  around.  Then  it  seemed  to 
Gunnison  that  he  had  been  dreaming  a 
long  time — that  he  had  dreamed  the  day 
in  the  noisy,  narrow  street  of  Silver 
Gulch;  that  he  had  dreamed  the  Mex- 
icans riding  up  and  down  on  their  sorry 
beasts,  the  idlers  tipped  against  the  star- 
ing red  brick  front  of  the  Palace  Hotel, 
the  children  on  their  burros,  the  chug- 
ging automobile  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  smelter,  grotesque  on  the  pathless 
sands;  that  he  had  dreamed  the  blurred 
and  blotted  note  lying  beneath  the  red 
shade  of  Annunciata’s  lamp — that  he  had 
dreamed  Annunciata  herself.  Then  he 
looked  at  the  stranger’s  horse. 

“ That  sure  is  no  dream,”  he  said.  To 
outride  death.” 

He  walked  heavily  to  the  animal, 
which  submitted  docilely  enough  to  be 
caught.  He  mounted  heavily  and  leaned 
limply  against  the  high  Mexican  pommel. 
Sounds  rang  in  his  ears;  the  brown  and 
gray  and  purple  of  the  waste  blurred 
and  wavered  before  his  eyes.  He  tried 
to  speak  — to  tell  the^  horse  that  once 
before,  a boy  in  Kansas,  he  had  felr 
this  strange  sensation  of  heat  and  daze 
and  confusion. 

But  that  was  a sunstroke,”  he  ex- 
plained, laboriously.  “ It  like  to  have 
killed  me.” 

The  word  kill  recalled  him  to  his  state. 
It  was  to  escape  killing  that  he  was  there 
— it  was  because  he  had  killed.  He  was 
to  outride  death. 

“ No,  that  was  the  other  one,”  he  said, 
stupidly.  He  shook  his  head  over  his 
bewilderment. 

“ I can’t  make  it  all  out,”  he  said, 
wearily.  But  it’s  his  horse.  It  sure  is 
his  horse — to  outride  death,  he  said. 
An’  I’m  on  it.  It’s  sure  mean.  I may 
be  a bad  man,  but  I ain’t  a mean  man. 
No  one  ever  called  me  a mean  man.” 

It  was  with  no  sense  of  heroism  that 
he  turned  the  horse  back  down  the  canon. 
It  w'as,  indeed,  with  no  heroism.  Emo- 
tion experienced  with  a lifetime’s  in- 
tensity concentrated  into  one  night  had 
left  his  slow  mind  narrowed  to  but  one 
glimmer  at  a time.  As  he  rode  back, 
terror  had  left  him,  memory  had  almost 
left  him.  He  was  toilsomely  trying  to 
r(‘call  something  concerning  a boy  in 
Kansas  who  had  had  a sunstroke. 
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Richley  lay  in  a hammock  swung  be- 
tween a post  and  one  tall  yellow  pine 
standing  within  the  fence.  In  his  hand 
was  a book.  The  book-mark  was  a small 
photograph — a snap-shot  of  a girl  caught 
on  an  elm  - encircled  golf  - course.  He 
sighed  and  smiled  a little  as  he  looked 
at  it.  Then  he  looked  up  at  some  pale 
claret-colored  clouds  blown  overhead  from 
a sunset  flaming  behind  the  hills. 

I’ve  been  a fool,’’  he  said.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it;  I’ve  actually  missed 
the  ride  on  that  nag,  much  as  I hated 
taking  it.  Poor  old  bloke!  I hope  he 
gets  away.” 

Then  he  raised  himself  on  an  elbow 
and  called  out, — Hello!”  The  clatter 
of  hoofs  sounded  along  the  road.  Out 
of  a swirl  of  dust  a group  of  horsemen 
appeared,  drawing  rein  at  the  sight  of 
the  figure  in  the  hammock.  A tall,  wiry 
man  leaned  on  the  fence  from  his  horse. 

Day,  sir,”  he  said. 

Richley  rose  and  made  his  languid 
way  to  the  fence.  “ Sir,”  he  said,  grandil- 
oquently, “good-day  to  you.” 

“ Have  you  seen  any  one  pass  here  to- 
day?” asked  the  lean  man,  curbing  his 
restless  horse. 

“ It  has  been  a lively  day  in  travel,” 
replied  Richley.  “ Four  souls — or  at  any 
rate  their  habitations — have  passed — and 
that,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  Mexicans.” 

“ Seen  anything  of  a man  on  a bay 
mare — a big  man,  with  a black  mus- 
tache ?”  scowled  the  questioner,  peremptor- 
ily, putting  down  the  incomprehensible. 

“ A bay  mare  ?”  pondered  Richley. 
“ Yes.  Mr. — Martin,  I believe,  is  the 
name — ” 

“ Oh  no,  we’re  not  after  Martin ! I’m 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  sir,  and  these 
are  two  gentlemen  sworn  in  as  deputies 
to  aid  me  to-day.” 

Richley  gravely  bowed. 

“ We’re  after  a murderer.  He  didn’t 
get  away  on  none  of  the  railroads,  we 
know  that.  Ilis  general  lay  is  up  this 
way.  A big  man — black  mustache,  silver- 
trimmed  spurs, — red  neck-tie,  I think  you 
said,  Ben?” 

“ Was  wearin’  one  yesterday,”  grunted 
Ben. 

“ He’s  done  for  a woman  dowm  there 
in  Silver — ” 

“ .\  woman  !*’ 


The  ejaculation  escaped  Richley.  His 
finger,  still  in  the  book,  pressed  more 
closely  against  the  photograph. 

“Yes,  a woman.  He  choked  her  to 
death.” 

Richley  shuddered  through  all  his  long 
length.  Oh,  fool,  fool  that  he  had  been 
— he  with  his  accursed,  melodramatic  im- 
pulses ! The  sheriff  looked  at  him  keenly. 

“ You’re  an  invaleed,  sir,  I see,”  he 
said.  “ I heard  tell  there  was  one  camp- 
in’ on  ole  man  Davy’s  place.  I didn’t 
have  no  intention  of  shockin’  you,  and  it 
sure  is  enough  to  shock  any  one.  If  you 
ain’t  happened  to  see  him,  I won’t  de- 
tain you.” 

Richley  hesitated,  leaning  against  the 
post.  He  must  tell  them  which  way  the 
dastardly  brute  had  gone.  But  even  as 
he  mentally  designated  Gunnison  so,  the 
impulse  of  half-friendly  pity  which  he 
had  felt  in  the  morning  swept  over  him. 
That  big,  frightened  face  which  tried 
to  bully  and  could  only  beg! 

“ I’m  afraid,”  he  began,  nervously, 
“ that  I can’t — ” 

A long,  delighted  wbinny  was  blown 
down  the  road  to  them.  Richley’s  horse, 
after  patiently  enduring  the  hard  day, 
welcomed  the  sight  of  his  own  scrap  of 
pasture.  They  all  looked  toward  the 
sound.  Gunnison  rode  straight  toward 
them.  There  was  silence  after  the 
sheriff’s  one  oath  of  astonishment.  The 
posse  covered  the  murderer  with  their 
revolvers.  Gunnison’s  hands  went  up, 
stiffly,  heavily,  like  those  of  a man  in 
a fever  who  mechanically  repeats  a les- 
son learned  long  ago.  The  others  rode 
toward  him.  Richley  waited,  motionless 
and  sick,  against  the  post,  until  the  big 
man  was  disarmed  and  led  toward  the 
tent.  He  forgot  the  woman,  he  forgot 
the  hideous  manner  of  her  death,  he  saw 
only  the  victim  of  circumstances  too  com- 
plex for  a slow  intelligence.  All  the  pity 
of  the  morning  was  in  his  look,  and  a 
wonder  as  well.  Gunnison  halted  at  the 
fence  before  going  on  to  the  slow  pony 
his  captors  had  brought  for  him. 

“ It  sure  would  have  been  mean,”  he 
said,  with  slow,  dragging  articulation, 
“ to  take  away  that  horse  you  was  goin’ 
to  outride  death  on — it  sure  would.  An’ 
no  one  never  accused  Bud  Gunnison  of 
meanness.  No,  sir.” 
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At  the  Stuffed-Animal  House 

BY  MARGARET  DELAND 


I 

WILLY  KING’S  buggy,  splashed 
to  the  top  of  the  hood  with  mud 
and  sagging  sidewise  its  worn 
old  springs,  came  pulling  up  the  hill  past 
the  burial-ground.  The  doctor  himself, 
curled  in  one  corner,  rested  a leg  on  the 
dashboard  and  hung  his  reins  on  the 
hook  over  his  head.  He  was  very  sleepy, 
for  he  had  been  up  until  three  with  an 
old  woman  who  thought  she  was  sick, 
and  he  had  been  routed  out  of  bed  again 
at  five  because  she  told  her  family  that 
she  was  going  to  die.  William  King  was 
not  given  to  sarcasm,  but  he  longed  to  say 
to  the  waiting  relatives,  There  is  no 
hope!  she’ll  live.”  Instead,  he  looked 
seriously  sympathetic,  and  kept  his 
thoughts  to  himself.  When  he  got  home 
to  breakfast,  his  wife  told  him  how  fool- 
ish he  was  to  take  so  much  trouble. 
^‘There’s  nothing  the  matter  with  Mrs. 
Drayton,”  said  Mrs.  King;  ‘‘  and  I should 
tell  her  so,  flatly  and  frankly.  It  would 
do  her  good.” 

William  said  that  he  would  like  an- 
other cup  of  coffee. 

“ It  wouldn’t  be  good  for  you,”  said 
his  Martha ; ‘‘  you  are  drinking  too 

much  coffee.  You  can  have  shells,  if 
you  want  to.  Shall  I have  some  shells 
warmed  up?” 

William  said  “ No,”  and  went  trudg- 
ing off  to  his  oflSce;  and  then,  at  ten, 
started  on  his  round  of  calls,  his  old 
buggy  still  unwashed  from  the  morning 
jaunt  to  the  hypochondriac’s  death-bed. 
The  day  was  still  and  sunny,  the  road 
quite  deserted  and  full  of  pleasant 
shadows  under  the  May  foliage.  But  the 
sleepy  doctor  saw  it  all  through  half- 
closed  eye^,  and  yawned,  and  rested  one 
plump  leg  on  the  dashboard,  and  let  the 
reins  hang  swaying  from  the  hook  in 
the  roof  of  the  buggy.  Then,  suddenly, 
his  mare  stopped,  and  William  opened 
his  eyes. 

“Caught  you  napping,  Willy!”  said  a 
VoL.  CVI.-NO.  686.-1 1 7 


loud,  hearty  voice.  And  the  doctor  sat  up 
and  drew  his  leg  in  and  laughed. 

“ Well,  Miss  Harriet,  how  do  you  know 
but  what  I was  worrying  over  a case?” 

“ Much  worrying  you  do,  young  man !” 
She  sat  down  on  a log  on  the  road  bank 
and  smiled  at  him.  She  was  a big,  vigor- 
ous woman,  with  a fresh  brown  face  and 
a keen  kind  eye.  She  had  a gun  in  her 
hand,  and  a rabbit’s  white  tail  stuck  out 
of  the  hunting  - wallet  slung  over  her 
shoulder.  She  had  broken  through  the 
underbrush  on  the  hillside  just  as  Willy’s 
buggy  jogged  into  the  shadow  of  a syca- 
more that  stretched  its  mottled  arms  over 
the  deserted  road. 

“Willy,”  she  went  on  in  her  loud,  cheer- 
ful voice,  “do  you  doctor-men  smile  at 
each  other  when  you  meet,  like  the  Au- 
gurs, because  you  fool  us  so  easily  with 
your  big  words?  You  call  a scratched 
finger  an  ^ abrasion  of  the  epidermis  ’ — 
and  then  you  send  a bill!  And  bless  me, 
what  a serious  air  you  put  on  at  a min- 
ute’s notice;  I saw  you  pull  your  leg  in, 
Willy.  Come  now;  you  were  in  my  Sun- 
day-school class, — why  won’t  you  just  ad- 
mit to  me  that  that  piercing  look  over 
your  eye-glasses  is  one  of  the  tricks  of 
the  trade?  I won’t  tell!” 

William  King  chuckled.  “You  just 
get  a touch  of  lumbago,  Miss  Harriet, 
and  you’ll  believe  in  my  tricks.” 

“Lumbago!”  said  his  reviler.  “Not 
I ; a day’s  shooting  would  cure  it  quicker 
than  a barrel  of  your  pills!” 

“ Been  shooting  this  morning  ?” 

“ No;  I set  a trap  in  Dawson’s  hollow.” 
She  pulled  out  the  rabbit  and  held  it  up. 
“Not  a bone  broken.  Handsome,  isn’t 
he? — poor  little  thing!” 

William  looked  at  the  soft  furry  crea- 
ture, limp  in  the  big  brown  hand,  with 
critical  appreciation.  “ Yes,  beautiful. 
Miss  Annie  didn’t  find  him,  to  let 
him  out?” 

The  hunter’s  face  changed  to  amused 
impatience.  “ Willy,  she  opened  three 
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traps  last  week ! And  she  was  so  shrewd 
about  it;  you  would  never  believe  how 
clever  she  is.  Of  course  it^s  no  use 
to  scold.” 

Of  course  not.  What  excuse  does 
she  make?” 

Oh,  just  the  same  thing:  ‘Sister,  it 
hurts  me  to  think  they  can’t  get  out.’  ” 

“Poor  thing!”  said  the  doctor. 

“ I have  tried  to  make  her  promise  not 
to  interfere  with  the  traps.  You  know, 
if  I could  once  get  a promise  out  of 
lior  I would  be  all  right;  Annie  never 
broke  a promise  in  her  life.  But  she  is 
too  shrewd  to  be  led  into  it.  She  always 
says,  ‘I’m  the  oldest,  and  you  mustn’t 
order  me  round.’  It  would  be  funny  if 
it  weren’t  so  provoking.” 

“Poor  thing!”  said  the  doctor  again. 

“ She  follows  me  and  takes  the  bait 
out  of  the  traps  once  in  a while;  but  she 
prefers  to  let  things  go.  And  she  is  cer- 
tainly wonderfully  bright  about  it,”  Miss 
Harriet  said.  “ Now  why  can’t  she  be 
sensible  in  other  things?” 

“Well,  you  know  she  has  always  been 
about  twelve;  it’s  the  young  head  on  old 
shoulders.” 

“ I must  tell  you  her  last  performance,” 
Miss  Harriet  said.  “ You  know  that  pic- 
ture of  Aunt  Gordon  that  hung  in  the 
dining-room?  Dreadful  thing!  I never 
saw  the  poor  woman,  but  I believe  she 
wasn’t  quite  as  ugly  as  that  portrait. 
Well,  I happened  to  say — it  was  last 
Tuesday,  at  tea,  and  Matty  Barkley  was 
there : ‘ That  picture  of  Aunt  Gordon 
is  awful ! I can’t  bear  it.’  Of  course 
I never  thought  of  it  again,  until  I 
came  home  the  next  day, — and  what  do 
you  suppose?” 

Willy  began  to  grin. 

“Yes!  she  had  got  up  on  a chair,  if 
you  please,  and  cut  it  out  of  the  frame, 
and  si  .ashed  it  all  to  pieces.” 

“Well  done!”  said  Willy  King,  slap- 
ping his  thigh. 

“ No  such  thing.  It  was  ugly,  but  it 
was  a family  portrait.” 

“What  did  she  say?” 

“ Oh,  «!he  had  her  excuse.  . . . Willy,  I 
can’t  understand  her  mind ; — it  is  so  un- 
reasonably reasonable:  ‘Sister,  you  said 
you  couldn’t  bear  it,  so  what  was  the  use 
of  having  it?’  After  all,  that  was  sense, 
William.” 

“ So  it  was,”  said  the  doctor,  and  un- 


hooked his  reins,  and  nodded.  “ Well,” 
he  said, — 

But  Miss  Harriet  laughed  awkwardly. 
“Wait  a minute,  can’t  you?  It  won’t 
kill  anybody  to  do  without  a pill  for 
five  minutes.” 

“ Well,  no,  I suppose  it  won’t,”  William 
admitted ; “ but  with  a view  to  getting 
home  in  time  for  dinner — ” 

“ Oh,  let  Martha  wait ! Willy,  you  are 
the  meekest  being;  let  her  wait!  Tell 
her  you’ll  have  your  dinner  when  you’re 
good  and  ready.” 

“ Martha  is  only  concerned  on  my  own 
account,”  the  loyal  William  protested. 

“ Well,  I’m  not  going  to  keep  you 
long,”  his  old  friend  said,  roughly;  “ I — I 
just  want  to  ask  you  a question.”  Her 
face  grew  suddenly  a dull  red.  “ Not  that 
I believe  in  your  pills  and  potions;  just 
please  remember  that!  But  I suppose 
you  do  know  a little  something.” 

“ I could  diagnose  a scratched  finger,” 
said  the  doctor,  meekly. 

“ Well, — ” she  said,  and  looked  at  the 
lock  of  her  rifle,  — “ there’s  nothing  in 
the  world  the  matter  with  me — ” 

“ You  don’t  look  like  a confirmed  in- 
valid,” the  doctor  assured  her. 

“ No ! do  I ?”  she  said,  eagerly.  “ I 
really  am  very  well,  William,  very  well. 
Dear  me,  when  I get  home  after  a round 
of  my  traps  (when  Annie  hasn’t  teased 
me  by  letting  things  out)  and  eat  a 
good  dinner,  and  sit  down  with  a taxi- 
dermy magazine,  I — I wouldn’t  thank 
King  George  to  be  my  uncle!  Yes,  I 
am  very  well.” 

Her  emphasis  had  in  it  a certain  agita- 
tion that  caught  the  doctor’s  eye.  “ Your 
out-of-door  life  is  calculated  to  keep  you 
well,”  he  said. 

Miss  Harriet  got  up,  and  thrust  the 
rabbit  back  into  the  pouch  at  her  side. 
“ Of  course ; and  anyhow,  I’m  not  the 
sick  kind.  Imagine  me  shut  up  between 
four  walls!  I should  be  like  Sterne’s 
starling.  Do  you  remember  ? — ‘ I want 
to  get  out,  I want  to  get  out!’  No,  there’s 
nothing  the  matter  with  me.  Absolute- 
ly nothing.” 

She  did  look  very  well,  the  big  brown 
woman,  towering  up  at  the  roadside,  with 
her  rifle  in  her  hand,  and  the  good  color 
in  her  chex^ks  and  lips.  Yet  her  eyes  had 
a worn  look,  William  thought.  “ Pain 
somewhere,”  said  the  doctor  to  himself. 
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‘^You  know,  I don’t  believe  in  your 
pills  and  truck,”  she  insisted,  frowning. 

“ Of  course  not,”  he  assured  her 
easily.  “ Come  now.  Miss  Harriet,  what’s 
wrong  ?” 

“ Nothing,  I tell  you,”  she  said,  sharp- 
ly,— and  then,  with  impatient  brevity,  she 
spoke  of  some  special  discomfort  which 
had  annoyed  her.  “ It  began  about  six 
months  ago.” 

“ Probably  you’ve  taken  cold,”  William 
King  said;  and  then  he  asked  a ques- 
tion or  two.  She  answered  with  irri- 
table flippancy: 

“ Now  don’t  put  on  any  airs,  Willy. 
There’s  no  use  trying  to  impress  me;  I 
know  you!  Remember,  you  were  in  my 
Sunday-school  class.” 

‘‘  Why  didn’t  you  make  a better  boy  of 
me,  then?  You  had  your  chancel  Miss 
Harriet,  would  you  mind  coming  in  to 
my  office  and  just  letting  me  look  you 
over?  Come  now,  why  shouldn’t  I get  a 
job  out  of  you  for  once?  Here  you 
tackle  me  on  the  roadside  and  get  an 
opinion  for  nothing!” 

She  chuckled,  but  retorted  that  she 
hated  doctors  and  their  offices.  ‘‘  I’m  not 
that  Drayton  cat,”  she  said,  ‘‘  always 
wanting  a doctor  to  fuss  over  me.  No, 
you  can  give  me  a pill  right  here; — 
though  I haven’t  a bit  of  faith  in  it.” 

“ I wouldn’t  waste  a good  pill  on  you,” 
the  doctor  defended  himself.  ‘^You’ve 
got  to  come  and  see  me.” 

But  when  she  had  promised  to  come, 
and  William,  slapping  a rein  down  on 
the  mare’s  flank,  was  jogging  along  under 
the  sycamore  branches,  he  did  not  fall 
into  his  pleasant  drowse  again.  “ She 
looks  so  well,”  he  said  to  himself,  ^^she 
must  be  all  right — ” 

n 

i\riss  Harriet’s  house,  called  by  Old 
Chester  children  ‘‘  The  Stuffed- Animal 
House,”  was  on  the  hill  road  a stone’s- 
throw  beyond  the  burial-ground.  It  was 
of  weather-worn  brick,  and  its  white  lin- 
tels, carved  in  thin  festoons  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  were  nearly  hidden  by  ivy  that 
stretched  dark  fingers  over  the  marble, 
and  thickening  with  the  years,  across 
the  tops  of  the  windows,  made  the  rooms 
within  dim  with  wavering  leaf  shadows. 
A brick  path,  damp,  and  faintly  green 
with  moss,  ran  down  to  a green  gate  set 


in  a ragged  privet  hedge  that  was  always 
dusty,  and  choked  with  dead  twigs.  The 
house  itself  was  so  shaded  by  horse- 
chestnuts  that  grass  refused  to  grow  in 
the  door-yard.  A porch  shadowed  the 
front  door,  which  opened  into  a dark 
square  hall  full  of  dim  figures  that  hung 
from  the  ceiling  and  stood  in  cases 
against  the  walls.  A dusty  crocodile 
stretched  overhead,  almost  the  width  of 
the  hall;  a shark,  with  varnished  belly 
splitting  a little  under  one  fin  and  show- 
ing a burst  of  cotton,  lurked  in  a dim 
corner;  over  the  parlor  door  a great 
snake,  coiled  about  a branch,  looked  down 
with  glittering  yellow  eyes ; and  along  the 
walls  were  cases  of  very  beautiful  birds, 
their  plumage  dulled  now,  for  it  was  forty 
years  since  Miss  Harriet’s  father  had 
made  his  collection.  But  all  around  the 
hall  were  glistening  eyes  that  stared  and 
stared,  until  sometimes  an  Old  Chester 
child,  clinging  to  a mother’s  protecting 
band,  felt  sure  they  moved, — and  that  in 
another  moment  the  crocodile’s  jaws  would 
snap  together,  or  the  eagle’s  wings  would 
flap  horribly  in  the  darkness. 

Yet  there  was  an  awful  joy  to  Old 
Chester  youth  in  being  allowed  to  ac- 
company a mother  when  she  made  a 
polite  call  on  Miss  Harriet.  This  hall, 
that  was  dark  and  still  and  full  of 
the  smell  of  dead  fur  and  feathers  and 
some  acrid  preservative,  had  all  the 
fascination  of  horror.  If  we  were  very 
good,  we  were  allowed  to  walk  from 
case  to  case  with  old  Miss  Annie, 
while  our  mothers  sat  in  the  parlor  and 
talked  to  Miss  Harriet.  Miss  Annie 
could  not  tell  us  much  of  the  creatures 
in  the  cases,  and  for  all  she  used  to  laugh 
and  giggle  just  as  we  did,  she  never  really 
knew  how  to  play  that  the  hall  was  a 
desert  island,  and  the  wild  beasts  were 
lurking  in  the  forest  to  fall  upon  us. 

“It  isn’t  a forest,  it’s  our  front  hall,” 
Miss  Annie  would  say ; “ and  you  must 
do  what  I tell  you,  because  I’m  the  old- 
est, and  I don’t  want  to  play  desert 
island.  But  I’ll  show  you  my  chickens,” 
she  would  add,  with  eager  politeness. 

Sometimes,  if  Miss  Annie  were  not  in 
the  room,  we  would  hear  Miss  Harriet 
tell  some  story  about  her  mischievous- 
ness, and  our  mothers  would  sigh  and 
smile,  and  say,  “Poor  dear!”  Our 
mothers  never  said  “ poor  dear  ” about 
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us  when  we  did  such  things!  If  one  of 
us  Old  Chester  children  had  spoken  out 
in  church  as  Miss  Harriet  said  Miss 
Annie  did  once,  and  told  Dr.  Lavendar 
that  he  was  telling  a story  when  he  read 
in  the  morning  lesson  that  the  seri)ent 
talked  to  Eve  — “ because,”  said  Miss 
Annie,  “ snakes  can’t  talk  ” — if  we  had 
done  such  a dreadful  thing,  we  should 
have  been  taken  home  and  whipped,  and 
sent  to  bed  without  any  supi)er,  and  prob- 
ably the  whole  of  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis  to  learn  by  heart!  We  should 
not  have  been  “ poor  things  ” ! This  was 
very  confusing  to  Old  Chester  youth, 
until  we  grew  older  and  understood. 
Then,  instead  of  being  puzzled,  we  shrunk 
a little,  and  stayed  close  to  our  mothers, 
listening  to  Miss  Harriet’s  stories  of  Miss 
Annie  with  strange  interest  and  repul- 
sion, or  staring  furtively  at  the  little  old 
woman,  who  laughed  often,  and  had  a way 
of  running  about  like  a girl,  and  of 
smoothing  back  her  gray  hair  from  her 
temples  with  a fluttering  gesture,  and  of 
putting  up  her  lip  and  crying  when  she 
was  angry  or  frightened  or  when  she  saw 
anything  being  hurt.  Miss  Annie  could 
never  bear  to  see  anything  hurt;  she 
would  not  let  us  kill  spiders,  and  she 
made  us  walk  in  the  grass  instead  of  on 
the  brick  path,  because  the  ants  came  up 
between  the  bricks  and  we  might  step 
on  them. 

“ Annie  is  very  kind-hearted,”  Miss 
Harriet  used  to  tell  our  mothers.  She 
can’t  bear  my  traps !” 

Miss  Harriet’s  traps  were  her  passion; 
her  interest  in  taxidermy  had  come  to 
her  from  her  father,  and  though  she  had 
not  been  able  to  add  anything  of  real 
value  to  Mr.  Hutchinson’s  collection,  her 
work  was  thoroughly  well  done;  and  she 
even  made  a fair  sum  of  money  each  year 
by  sending  her  squirrels  and  doves  to 
town  for  the  Christmas  trade. 

But  more  important  than  the  money 
was  the  wholesome  out-of-door  life  her 
little  business  entailed,  which  had  given 
her  her  vigorous  body  and  sane  mind.  She 
necK^led  both  to  live  with  this  gray-haired 
woman,  whose  mind  was  eleven  or  twelve 
years  old.  It  was  not  a bad  mind  for 
eleven  or  twelve,  Willy  King  used  to  say. 
Old  Miss  Annie  had  a sort  of  crude  com- 
mon sense;  she  could  reason  and  deter- 
mine as  well  as  any  other  twelve-year- 


old  child — indeed  with  an  added  shrewd- 
ness of  experience  that  sixty  years  of 
bodily  age  made  inevitable.  She  knew, 
innocently,  much  of  life  that  other  chil- 
dren were  guarded  from  knowing;  she 
knew  death,  too,  but  with  no  horror; — 
perhaps  as  we  were  meant  to  know  it, — 
something  as  natural  as  life  itself,  and 
most  of  all  as  a release  from  pain.  For 
old  Annie  knew  pain,  and  feared  it  as 
only  the  body  in  which  the  soul  is  not 
awake  can  fear  it.  She  wept  at  the 
sight  of  blood,  and  moaned  when  she 
heard  a squirrel  squeak  in  the  trap;  she 
shivered  with  passionate  expectation  of 
relief  when  Miss  Harriet’s  kindly  chloro- 
form brought  peace  to  fluttering  wings 
or  beating  claws.  When  some  soft  furry 
creature,  hurt  in  the  trap,  relaxed  into 
happy  sleep  in  the  thick  sweet  smell 
that  came  out  of  Miss  Harriet’s  big 
bottle.  Miss  Annie  would  laugh  for  joy, 
the  tears  of  misery  still  wet  upon  her 
wrinkled  cheeks. 

“ Don’t  come  into  my  shop,”  Miss  Har- 
riet used  to  say,  laughing  and  impatient, 
when  Miss  Annie  would  follow  her  into 
the  room  in  the  barn  where  she  did 
her  work  — don’t  come  in  here,  and 
then  you  won’t  see  things  that  hurt 
your  feelings!” 

But  Annie,  smoothing  her  hair  back 
from  her  temples  with  a curious  girlish 
gesture,  would  only  shake  her  head,  and 
sidle  closer  to  her  sister,  the  young  guile- 
less eyes  in  the  withered  face  full  of  pro- 
test and  appeal.  Her  horror  of  pain  lost 
Miss  Harriet  many  a fine  specimen;  for, 
in  her  pity  for  the  trapped  creatures, 
Annie,  noiselessly,  like  some  Indian 
hunter,  used  to  follow  on  her  sister’s  foot- 
steps through  the  woods,  lifting  the  baits 
out  of  the  traps,  or  if  she  found  a snared 
creature  imhurt,  letting  it  go,  and  then 
creeping  home,  frightened  at  Miss  Har- 
riet’s anger,  which,  if  she  discovered 
the  old  child’s  naughtiness,  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt,  and  then  cleared  into  patient 
amusement,  as  a black  shower  brightens 
into  sunshine.  The  big,  kindly  woman 
with  a man’s  mind  could  not  be  angry 
at  this  poor  creature;  so  she  did  her  duty 
by  her,  and  tried  not  to  think  about  her. 
She  went  her  way,  and  set  her  traps,  and 
prepared  her  few  specimens,  brushing 
Annie  or  any  other  annoyance  aside  with 
careless  good-nature. 
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“ Don*t  think  about  unpleasant  things,” 
she  used  to  say,  in  her  loud,  cheerful 
voice.  “ The  trouble  with  you  doctors 
and  ministers,”  she  told  Dr.  Lavendar, 
is  that  you  make  people  think  about 
their  insides.  It’s  stomachs  with  Willy, 
and  souls  with  you.  Nobody  ought  to 
know  that  they  have  a stomach  or  a soul. 
I don’t.  A tree  don’t.  And  there  isn’t 
an  oak  in  Old  Chester  that  isn’t  plea- 
stoter  than  Mrs.  Drayton ! Yet  she’s  al- 
ways fussing  about  her  insides — spiritual 
and  material.” 

‘‘  It’s  when  you  don’t  have  ’em  that 
you  fuss,”  Dr.  Lavendar  said ; the 
trouble  isn’t  too  much  soul,  it’s  too 
little.  And  I guess  it’s  the  same 
with  stomachs.” 

Then  you  say  Mrs.  Drayton  has  no 
soul?”  Miss  Harriet  said,  pleasantly. 

I never  said  anything  of  the  sort !” 
said  Dr.  Lavendar. 

As  for  Miss  Harriet,  she  went  on  to 
Willy  King’s  office,  prepared,  as  usual, 
to  make  him  as  uncomfortable  as  she 
could.  But  she  never  put  Willy  out.  Her 
flings  at  his  profession  tickled  him  im- 
mensely, and  if  now  and  then  the  good, 
honest  William  practised,  as  Miss  Harriet 
said,  a few  of  the  tricks  of  his  trade,  he 
was  not  averse  to  sharing  their  humor 
with  some  one  who  could  appreciate  it. 

“ So  you  have  that  Drayton  cat  on  your 
hands  again?”  Miss  Harriet  said,  plump- 
ing herself  down  in  William’s  own  chair 
in  front  of  his  office  table  so  that  she 
could  pick  up  and  examine  what  she 
called  his  ‘‘riffraff.”  (“Do  open  your 
windows,  William!  I don’t  see  how  you 
can  be  so  shut  up.  Po-o-o!  how  can 
people  live  so  much  indoors  ?”) 

“ Well,”  said  William,  doing  as  he  was 
bid,  “she  enjoys  my  visits,  and  I enjoy 
her  checks.  I don’t  complain.” 

“ That’s  like  the  profession,”  said  Miss 
Harriet:  “you  put  your  hands  in  our 
pockets  whenever  you  get  a chance. 
Well,  you’ll  get  nothing  out  of  my  pocket, 
William,  for  there’s  nothing  in  it.” 

“ Miss  Harriet,”  said  William,  chuck- 
ling— “you  won’t  tell  anybody,  will  you? 
But  Mrs. — well,  I won’t  name  names; 
that’s  not  professional — ” 

“ Call  her  a ‘ Female,’  ” said  Miss 
Harriet. 

“ Well,  a Female  sent  for  me  on  Tues- 
day, in  a dreadful  hurry;  I must  come. 


‘right  off!  quick!’  I was  just  sitting 
down  to  breakfast,  but  of  course  I ran — ” 

“ Martha  must  have  been  pleased!” 

“ I ran ; and  arrived  winded.  There 
was — the  Female,  at  her  breakfast.  ‘ Oh,’ 
she  said — ‘doctor!  the  baby  has  slept 
right  through  from  six  last  night,  and  he 
hasn’t  wakened  up  yet!  I am  afraid 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  his 
little  brain !’  ” 

“ William,  if  you  didn’t  say  that  there 
was  something  the  matter  with  her  little 
brain — ” 

“ I didn’t,”  William  said,  grimly,  “ be- 
cause she  hasn’t  any.  Now,  Miss  Harriet, 
let’s  talk  about  yourself;  it’s  pleasanter.” 

“ Oh,  there  was  not  the  slightest  oc- 
casion to  come  to  see  you.  But  I said 
I would,  and  here  I am.  I suppose 
you’ll  send  me  a bill  as  long  as  my  arm. 
Do  you  have  a system  of  charges,  Willy? 
So  much  for  a look  over  your  glasses  ? So 
much  for  that  solemn  cough?  I suppose 
you  grade  all  your  tricks.  Now  work 
off  the  most  expensive  ones  on  me ; I pro- 
pose to  get  the  worth  of  my  money, 
young  man.” 

“ Thought  you  said  you  weren’t  going 
to  pay  any  bills?”  William  reminded  her; 
and  then  refused  to  be  side-tracked  any 
longer,  but  asked  question  after  question, 
bringing  her  up  once  or  twice  with  a 
sharp  turn.  “ Don’t  joke  now,  please, 
Miss  Harriet.  Be  as  exact  as  you  can. 
Is  this  condition  thus,  or  so — ?”  And 
when  he  got  through  with  his  questions, 
he  took  up  the  joking  rather  heavily. 

“You’re  so  faithless  about  pills,”  he 
said,  “that  I’m  not  going  to  give  you 
any.” 

“ What ! no  pills  ?”  said  Miss  Harriet. 

William  King  laughed,  awkwardly. 
“Not  a pill!  I don’t  see  any  condition 
which  warrants  them;  but — ” 

“ What  did  I tell  you  ? There’s  noth- 
ing the  matter,  and  you  just  dragged 
me  here  to  give  your  office  a busy  look.” 

“ I didn’t  suppose  you’d  see  tlirough 
it!”  said  Willy  King.  “But,  Miss  Har- 
riet, I — I don’t  feel  quite  satisfied.  I — 
Do  you  know,  I’ve  a great  mind  to  get  a 
man  in  Mercer  to  look  you  over?  I want 
you  go  up  with  me  to-morrow  and 
see  him.” 

“ Nonsense!” 

“ No,  truly,”  he  said ; “ I am  not  sat- 
isfied, Miss  Harriet.” 
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‘‘  But  what  do  you  mean  ?”  she  insisted, 
sharply.  “ There’s  nothing  the  matter 
with  me.  You  said  yourself  I didn’t 
need  any  medicine.  Give  me  some  opiate 
to  stop  this — this  discomfort,  when  it 
comes  on,  and  I’ll  be  all  right.” 

‘‘You  can’t  bear  depressants,”  he  said, 
bluntly;  “your  heart  won’t  stand  them. 
Don’t  you  remember  the  time  you  broke 
your  ankle  and  I tried  morphine — a baby 
dose! — to  give  you  some  relief?  You 
gave  me  a scare,  I can  tell  you.” 

Miss  Harriet  was  silent.  Then:  “I’ve 
known  my  heart  wasn’t  right  for  two 
years.  But — ” 

“ Oh,  your  heart  doesn’t  give  me  any 
concern — if  you  don’t  take  liberties  with 
it.  Perhaps  it  isn’t  quite  as  good  as  it 
was  thirty  years  ago,  but — ” 

“ Ah,  I lost  it  to  you  then,  Willy. 
You  were  a sweet  little  fellow  when  you 
came  into  my  class.  Do  you  remember 
once  when — ” 

“ Miss  Harriet,  you’ve  got  to  go  to 
Mercer  with  me  to-morrow,”  William 
King  interrupted,  quietly.  “ I hope 
there’s  nothing  much  out  of  the  way.  I 
hoi)e  not.  I — I believe  not.  But  I’m 
not  sure.  We’ll  go  up  and  see  Grey- 
lord  and  find  out.  He’ll  give  you  some 
pills,  maybe,”  he  ended,  and  laughed, 
and  got  up.  “ Now  I’m  off  to  the  Cat, 
Miss  Harriet.” 

And  Miss  Harriet,  to  her  astonishment, 
found  herself  dismissed  before  she  had 
made  the  boy  tell  her  what  he  was  afraid 
of.  “ He  is  a boy,”  she  said  to  her- 
self. “ Of  course  he  wouldn’t  be  apt  to 
know  what  was  the  matter.  I ought  to 
have  gone  to  see  some  Mercer  man  to 
begin  with.  I remember  when  Willy 
was  born!” 

Ill 

When  they  came  out  of  the  Mercer 
doctor’s  door,  William  King’s  fresh  face 
had  gone  white,  but  Miss  Harriet  walked 
smiling.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  the 
doctor  paused,  and  stood  an  instant  lean- 
ing on  the  hand-rail,  as  though  for  sup- 
port and  to  get  his  breath.  Miss  Harriet 
looked  at  him  with  concern.  “ Why, 
Willy!”  she  said. 

“ Miss  Harriet,”  William  said,  hoarse- 
ly, “he  may  be  mistaken.  It’s  perfectly 
possible  that  he  is  mistaken.” 

“ I guess  not,  Willy,”  she  said,  simply. 
“ Come,  now!  don’t  be  such  a wet  string!” 


She  struck  him  a friendly  blow  on  the 
shoulder  that  made  the  doctor  take  a 
quick  step  forward  to  keep  his  balance; 
but  it  gave  him  the  grip  upon  himself 
that  for  a single  instant  he  had  lost. 

“ And,  anyhow,”  he  said,  “ even  if  he 
is  right,  it  may  not  develop.  I’ve  known 
a case  where  it  was  checked  for  two 
years ; and  then  the  patient  died  of 
smallpox.” 

“ Pleasant  alternative !”  said  Miss  Har- 
riet; she  was  smiling,  her  face  full  of 
color,  her  shoulders  back,  her  head  up. 
“Come,  Willy,  let’s  have  a spree!  Here 
we  are  for  a day,  and  Martha’s  at  home. 
We’ll  have  a good  dinner,  and  we’ll  do 
something  interesting.  HurrahT  said 
Harriet  Hutchinson. 

And  the  doctor  could  do  no  less  than 
fall  into  step  at  that  martial  note  and 
march  at  her  side,  proudly.  And  by 
some  spiritual  contagion  his  courage  met 
hers  like  the  clash  of  swords.  They  went 
to  get  their  good  dinner,  and  Miss  Har- 
riet ate  it  with  appetite.  Afterwards  she 
declared  they  would  go  to  the  circus. 
“ It’s  in  town ; I saw  the  tents  as  we  got 
in.  I haven’t  been  to  a circus  for  forty 
years,”  she  said;  “but  I know  just  how 
the  pink  lemonade  tastes.  You’ve  got  to 
treat,  Willy.” 

“ I’ll  throw  in  peanuts,”  said  William 
King;  and  with  that  they  left  the  res- 
taurant, and  went  sauntering  along  the 
hot  grimy  street  in  the  direction  of  the 
open  lots  beyond  the  blast-furnaces,  where, 
under  a deep  June  sky,  dazzling  even 
though  it  was  smudged  by  coils  of  smoke, 
were  stretched  the  circus  tents,  brave 
with  flags  and  slapping  and  billow- 
ing in  a joyous  wind.  William  King 
held  on  to  his  hat,  and  looked  at  the 
great  white  clouds,  domed  and  shining, 
piled  all  along  the  west.  “ We’ll  get  a 
shower,  I’m  afraid.  Miss  Harriet.” 

“ Well,  take  a pill,  Willy,  and  then  it 
won’t  hurt  you,”  she  told  him; — with  a 
laugh  that  belonged  to  the  sun  and  wind, 
to  the  flags  whipping  out  on  their  hal- 
yards, and  the  signs  of  the  side-shows 
bellying  from  their  guy -ropes,  to  the 
blare  of  music  and  the  eager  circus 
crowd — that  crowd  that  never  changes 
with  changing  generations!  Still  there 
is  the  old  man  gaping  with  excited  eyes; 
still  the  lanky  female  in  spectacles;  the 
cross  elder  sister  afraid  of  crushing  her 
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fresh  skirts;  the  little  boy  absorbed  in 
thought ; the  little  giH  who  would  like  to 
ride  on  the  Shetland  pony  when  the 
clown  offers  any  Miss  in  the  audience 
an  opportunity!  We  know  them  all;  and 
doubtless  they  know  us,  the  patronizing, 
amused  onlookers,  who  suddenly  become 
as  eager  and  absorbed  as  any  graybeard 
or  child  in  the  crowd ! We  know  the  red 
boxes,  too,  where  men  with  hard  faces 
and  wearied  eyes  shout  mechanically  the 
same  words  of  vociferous  invitation  to 
the  side  - shows.  Children,  pulled  along 
by  their  elders,  would  stop,  open- 
mouthed,  before  these  men;  but  some- 
how they  never  see  the  wild  man  or 
the  fat  lady.  Ah,  the  regret  for  the  un- 
seen side  - shows ! — the  lady  with  the 
snakes,  the  skeleton  man,  the  duel  be- 
tween the  educated  hyena  and  his 
trainer — that  hyena  of  whom  the  man 
in  the  red  box  speaks  with  such  con- 
vincing enthusiasm.  " / have  been/* 
cries  the  strident  voice — " I have  been 
connected  with  circuses  all  my  life — all 
my  life,  ladies  and  gentlemen! — and  I give 
you  my  sacred  word  of  honor  that  this  is 
the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  the  ter- 
rible grave-robbing  hyena  that  I have 
ever  seen!"  Why  did  we  never  see  that 
hyena?  Why,  why  did  we  always  hurry 
on  to  the  main  tent  ? It  is  the  pang  that 
even  paradise  must  know,  of  the  lost  ex- 
perience of  earth — or  perhaps  of  hell. 

We  ought  to  see  the  fat  lady,”  said 
Dr.  King. 

I’m  afraid  we’ll  be  late,”  Miss  Har- 
riet objected,  eagerly. 

So  they  pushed  on  with  the  impatient, 
good-natured  crowd.  The  smell  of  tan- 
bark  and  matted  pelts  and  stale  peanut 
shells  came  in  a gust  as  they  jostled 
under  the  flap  of  the  outer  tent  and 
found  themselves  inside  the  circle  of 
gilded  cages.  “ Shall  we  go  right  in  and 
get  our  seats  ?”  William  said. 

What ! and  not  look  at  the  animals  ? 
Willy,  you’re  crazy!  I want  to  feed  the 
elephants.  Why,  there  are  a lot  of  them, 
six  or  seven.” 

So  they  trudged  around  the  ring,  their 
feet  sinking  deep  into  the  loose  trampled 
earth.  Miss  Harriet  poked  the  monkeys 
clinging  to  the  grating  of  their  car,  with 
her  big  umbrella,  and  examined  the  ele- 
phant’s hide  with  professional  interest. 
“ Imagine  curing  that  proboscis,”  she 


said.  And  then  they  stopped  in  front  of 
a miserable  magnificent  lion,  turning, 
turning,  turning  in  a cage  hardly  more 
than  his  own  length.  Miss  Harriet  drew 
in  her  breath.  “ It’s  being  trapped  that 
is  so  awful,  Willy.  The  consciousness 
that  you  can't  get  out.  It  isn’t  the — the 
pain  of  it;  it’s  being  trapped.” 

William  King,  looking  at  the  poor 
tawny  creature  of  the  desert  and  free 
winds  and  life  that  dealt  death  with 
passion,  blinked  suddenly  behind  his 
glasses.  But  you  trap  things  yourself,” 
he  protested,  a moment  afterwards. 

Oh,  but  I don’t  keep  ’em  trapped ; I 
kill  ’em,”  she  defended  herself.  I 
couldn’t  keep  things  shut  up!  I’d  be  as 
bad  as  Annie  if  I saw  any  living  creature 
that  wasn’t  free  to  get  out-of-doors.” 
And  then  she  pushed  on  to  the  next  cage, 
and  the  next;  then  suddenly  feared  that 
they  would  not  get  good  seats  if  they 
wasted  any  more  time  among  the  ani- 
mals. “ For  we  won’t  have  any  re- 
served doings !”  she  said.  “ I want  to 
sit  on  those  boards  that  I sat  on  forty 
years  ago.” 

She  was  as  excited  as  she  might  have 
been  forty  years  ago;  and  pushed  ahead 
into  the  big  tent,  dragging  William 
by  the  hand,  and  climbing  up  tier  after 
tier,  to  get  a good  view  of  the  ring.  When 
they  sat  down,  she  made  haste  to  spread 
open  the  pink  flimsy  sheet  of  the  pro- 
gramme with  its  pale  type,  and  read  to 
William,  in  a loud,  ecstatic  voice,  just 
what  was  going  to  happen : 

**  Display  No.  1.  Gigantic  Pageantric 
Prelude — presenting  Equitational  Exer- 
cises, Hippo  dr  omatical  Revivals,  Pachy- 
dermical  Aggregations — the  only  terpsi- 
chorean  Pachyderms  ever  taught  to  tread 
the  mazes  of  the  Quadrille. 

Displny  No.  2.  Claire  St.  deal  and 
her  company — the  loveliest  daughters  of 
Italy,  and  world  - famous  barebacked 
equestriennes — ” 

You  are  sure  you  are  not  getting 
tired?”  William  King  interrupted. 

“ Tired  ?”  she  repeated,  scornfully. 

William,  as  Matty  Barkley  would  say, 
you  are  a perfect  fool.  Why  should 
I be  tired?  I feel  first  rate.  Never 
better!  I wouldn’t  thank  King  George 
to  be  my  uncle!  I’ve  wanted  to  come 
to  the  circus  for  years.  Willy,  what 
will  your  wife  say?” 
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**  Nothing,**  said  William,  significantly. 

At  which  Miss  Harriet  laughed  imtil 
the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  William, 
you  have  more  sense  than  I gave  you 
credit  for!  But  I am  not  sure  that, 
as  your  Sunday-school  teacher,  I ought 
not  to  tell  you  to  confess.  Hullo!  look 
what’s  coming.” 

Flare  of  banners!  Prancing  horses! 
Roman  soldiers  in  rumbling  gold  and 
crimson  chariots ! Elephants  bearing, 
throned  upon  their  backs,  goddesses  of 
liberty  and  queens  of  beauty.  Miss  Har- 
riet was  leaning  forward,  her  lips  parted 
with  excitement.  William  King  looked 
at  her,  and  drew  in  his  breath. 

“‘Not  more  than  six  months’;  God 
grant  not! — I wish  it  might  not  be  more 
than  two.” 

“ Willy,  read  what  comes  next,”  she 
said,  shoving  the  programme  at  him ; “ I 
can’t  stop  looking.” 

The  canvas  was  darkening  a little  over- 
head, so  that  William  had  to  put  on  his 
glasses  and  hold  the  printed  sheet  at 
arm’s  - length  to  decipher  the  blurred, 
smudged  text  sufficiently  to  say  that 
“ Mademoiselle  Orinda,  Queen  of  the 
Flying  Trapeze,  would  give  her  marv — ” 

“William  — what  shall  I do  about 
Annie?”  Miss  Harriet  said. 

“ You  know  we  will  all  take  care  of 
Miss  Annie,”  he  said,  tenderly;  “and — ” 

“ Oh,  Willy,  there’s  the  red  lemonade!” 
she  interrupted,  standing  up  and  beckon- 
ing with  her  crumpled  programme.  “ Did 
you  ever  see  so  deadly  a drink?  You 
forgot  the  peanuts,”  she  reminded  him, 
reproachfully.  And  when  William  se- 
cured his  hot  brown-pai)er  bag,  she  ate 
the  peanuts,  and  watched  the  changing 
wonders  of  the  ring  with  intent  eyes. 
She  laughed  aloud  at  the  clown’s  en- 
deavors to  ride  a kicking  donkey,  and 
when  the  educated  dogs  carried  each 
other  about  in  a wheelbarrow,  she  ap- 
plauded generously.  “ They  are  wonder- 
ful !”  she  said. 

William  King  looked  at  her  keenly;  it 
was  all  real.  Miss  Harriet  was  incapable 
of  pretence. 

The  brilliant  day,  that  had  showed  be- 
tween lacings  of  the  tent  like  strings  of 
sapphires,  had  dimmed  and  dimmed;  and 
by-and-by,  unnoticed  at  first,  there  was 
the  drip  of  rain.  Here  and  there  an 
umbrella  was  raised,  and  once  or  twice 


a bedraggled  man  or  woman  led  out  a 
reluctant  child — “ For  I ain’t  a-goin’  to 
have  you  catch  your  death  of  cold  for  no 
trained  elephants,”  a mother  said,  de- 
cidedly, pulling  a whining  boy  from  be- 
side Miss  Harriet. 

“ Perhaps,”  ventured  the  doctor,  “ we 
really  ought  to  go?  I can’t  have  you 
‘ catch  your  death  of  cold,’  Miss  Har- 
riet.” 

“ I won’t  die  of  a cold,  William,”  she 
said,  her  eyes  narrowing. 

And  William  swore  at  himself  under 
his  breath,  but  said,  with  clumsy  jocu- 
larity: “Well,  not  if  I can  help  it!  But 
I don’t  know  why  you  should  be  so  sure; 
it  might  give  you  bronchitis  for  a year.” 

“ I won’t  have  bronchitis  for  a year,” 
Miss  Harriet  said,  gazing  at  the  clowns. 

And  William  King  swore  at  himself 
again. 

The  rain  increased  to  a downpour; 
little  streams  at  first  dripped,  then  poured, 
upon  the  thinning  benches.  The  great 
centre  pole  was  streaming  wet ; the  clown 
stood  in  a puddle,  and  the  red  triangle 
on  his  chalk-white  forehead  melted  into 
a pink  smear. 

“Really,  Miss  Harriet,”  William  said, 
anxiously — 

“If  you’re  afraid  yourself,  I’ll  go,” 
she  said ; “ but  we  ought  to  wait  for  the 
grand  concert.  (Ah,  there’s  the  man 
with  the  red  balloons!  If  you  had  a 
half-dozen  children,  Willy,  as  you  ought 
to  have,  I’d  buy  him  out.)  Well,  are  you 
sugar  or  salt,  to  be  so  scared  of  a drop 
of  rain?” 

She  did  not  look  afraid  of  rain  herself 
when  she  got  up  and  pushed  past  the 
scattered  spectators,  her  hair  glistening 
with  drops,  her  cheeks  red,  her  eyes 
clear.  “ William,”  she  said,  when  they 
got  outside  and  were  hurrying  along  to 
catch  the  stage  for  Old  Chester — “ Wil- 
liam, that  has  done  me  good.  I feel 
superbly.  Do  you  know,  I haven’t  had  an 
instant’s  pain  since  I first  spoke  of  the 
thing  to  you?  That’s  three  days  entirely 
free!  Why,  such  a thing  hasn’t  hap- 
pened in — in  three  months.  Just  think 
of  that;  entirely  free.  William,  I’ll  cheat 
you  doctor-men  yet!”  She  looked  at  him 
with  glowing  courage.  “ I feel  so  well,” 
she  said. 

She  held  out  her  hand,  there  in  the 
rain  on  the  black  cinder  path,  and  Wil- 
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liam  Kin^  struck  his  into  it  with  a sort 
of  shout. 

Hurrah !”  he  said,  as  she  had  said 
when  they  had  come  out  from  hear- 
ing: the  sentence  in  the  Mercer  doc- 
tor’s office. 

The  lonj?  ride  home  in  the  stage,  in 
which  they  were  the  only  passengers,  was 
perhaps  a descending  scale  ....  At  first 
they  talked  of  the  circus.  “ I liked  the 
man  and  the  bear  best,”  William  said. 

‘‘  Oh,  he  wasn’t  as  fine  as  that  beauti- 
ful lady  in  pink  petticoats  who  rode  the 
fat  white  horse.  Did  you  ever  see  a horse 
with  so  broad  a back,  Willy?  Why,  I 
could  have  ridden  him  myself!” 

“ He  would  need  a broad  back,”  Wil- 
liam said;  and  Miss  Harriet  told  him  to 
hold  his  tongue  and  not  be  impudent. 
The  rain  was  pattering  on  the  roof  and 
streaming  down  the  windows,  and  in  the 
dark  damp  cavern  of  the  stage  they  could 
not  see  each  other’s  face  very  well; 
but  the  stretches  of  tense  silence  in  the 
circus  talk  made  William  King’s  heart 
beat  heavily,  although  he  burst  out  gayly 
that  the  afternoon  had  brought  back  his 
youth!  “Miss  Harriet,  when  you  were 
a child,  didn’t  you  always  want  to  poke 
around  under  the  seats  when  it  was 
over  and  find  things?  I was  confident 
that  watches  were  dropped  freely  by 
the  spectators.” 

“ Of  course,”  cried  Miss  Harriet.  “ Or 
diamond  rings.  My  fancy  led  me  towards 
diamond  rings.  But,  William,  I suppose 
you  never  knew  the  envy  of  the  ladies’ 
clothes?  Dear  me, — those  petticoats!” 

“ The  ringmaster’s  boots  were  very  bit- 
ter to  me;  but  my  greatest  desire  was — ” 

“ Willy,”  Miss  Harriet  said,  hoarsely, 
“ T don’t  want  anybody  to  know.” 

“ Of  course  not,”  William  King  said. 
“Why  should  they?  We  may  hold  this 
thing  at  bay  for — ” 

“We  will  hold  it  at  bay!”  she  said, 
with  passion.  “I  will!  I will!  Do  you 
liear  me?” 

Willy  King  murmured  something  in- 
articulately; his  eyes  suddenly  smarted. 

The  ride  to  Old  ChesttT  seemed  to  him 
interminable;  and  when,  after  wander- 
ing snatches  of  talk  about  the  circus, 
tlie  stage  at  last  drew  up  at  the  green 
gate  in  ^liss  Harriet’s  privet  hwlge,  his 
nerves  w(Te  tens(‘,  and  his  face  liag- 
gard  with  fatigue. 


At  home,  at  his  belated  supper  table, 
his  good  Martha  was  very  severe  with 
him.  “ You  oughtn’t  to  allow  yourself  to 
get  so  tired;  it’s  wrong.  You  could  just 
as  well  as  not  have  ordered  your  things 
by  mail.  I must  say,  William,  flatly  and 
frankly,  that  a doctor  ought  to  have  more 
sense.  I hope  there  was  nobody  in  the 
stage  you  knew  to  talk  you  to  death?” 

“ Miss  Harriet  came  down,”  William 
said,  “but  she  hadn’t  much  to  say.” 

“ I suppose  she  went  to  buy  some  of 
her  horrid  supplies  ?”  Martha  said.  “ I 
can’t  understand  that  woman!  Catching 
things  in  traps!  How  would  she  like  to 
be  caught  in  a trap?  I asked  her  once — 
because  I am  always  perfectly  frank  with 
people.  ^ How  would  you  like  to  be 
caught  in  a trap.  Miss  Harriet?’  I said. 
And  she  said,  ‘ Oh,  Annie  would  let  me 
out.’  You  never  can  get  a straight  an- 
swer out  of  Harriet  Hutchinson.” 

“ My  dear.  I’ll  take  another  cup  of  tea. 
Stronger,  please.” 

“ My  dear,  strong  tea  isn’t  good  for 
you,”  Martha  said. 

IV 

When  Miss  Harriet  woke,  the  next 
morning,  the  blue  June  day  was  flooding 
her  room.  At  first  she  could  not  remem-» 
her.  . . . What  was  the  something  behind 
her  consciousness?  It  came  in  an  in- 
stant. Trapped**  she  said,  aloud;  and 
turned  her  head  to  see  Miss  Annie  at 
her  bedside. 

“ Wliat  is  trapped,  sister  ?”  said  Miss 
Annie,  her  little  old  face  crumpling 
with  distress. 

“ I am,”  Harriet  said ; and  laughed  at 
the  absurdity  of  telling  Annie  in  such  a 
fashion.  But  of  course  there  was  no  use 
in  telling  Annie.  She  couldn’t  under- 
stand, and  all  that  there  was  for  her  to 
know,  the  ultimate  fact,  she  would  find 
out  soon  enough.  The  younger  sister 
felt  a sick  distaste  of  dealing  with  this 
poor  mind;  she  wanted  to  be  kind  to 
Annie;  she  had  always  wanted  to  bo 
kind  to  her, — but  she  didn’t  want  her 
round,  that  was  all.  And  so  she  sent 
her  off,  patiently,  and  not  ungently : 
“Don’t  bother  me,  Annie;  that’s  a good 
girl.  No  — I don’t  want  any  roses; 
take  them  away.  No — I don’t  want  to 
look  at  pictures.  You  go  away  now, 
that’s  a good  girl.” 
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And  the  wrinkled  child  obeyed,  meek- 
ly. But  she  told  the  deaf  Augustine 
that  Harriet  was  cross.  “ Fm  the  oldest, 
and  she  oughtn’t  to  order  me  round,” 
she  whimpered. 

Poor  Miss  Annie  was  constantly  being 
told  to  be  a good  girl  and  go  away,  in  the 
days  that  followed — days,  to  Miss  Harriet, 
of  that  amazement  and  self-concentration 
which  belong  to  such  an  experience  as 
hers.  There  had  been  no  leading  up  to 
this  knowledge  that  had  come  to  her. 
No  gradual  preparation  of  apprehension 
or  suspicion.  The  full  speed  of  living 
had  come,  crash!  against  the  fact  of 
dying.  The  recoil,  the  pause,  the  ter- 
rible astonishment  of  that  moment  when 
Life,  surging  ahead  with  all  his  ban- 
ners flying,  flings  himself  in  an  instant 
against  the  immovable  face  of  Death — 
leaves  the  soul  dazed  by  the  shock. 
Dazed,  and  unbelieving.  **  It  cannot  he/* 
That  is  the  first  clear  thought.  It  is 
impossible;  there  is  a mistake  some- 
where! A day  ago,  an  hour  ago.  Death 
was  lying  hidden  far,  far  off  in  the 
years.  Sometime,  of  course,  he  would 
arrive;  solemn,  inevitable,  but  benef- 
icent, or  at  least  serene.  He  would 
send  soft  warnings  before  him;  faint 
tollings  of  fatigue,  vague  mists  of  sunset 
shadows.  The  soul  will  be  ready  for  him 
when  he  comes  then;  will  even  welcome 
him,  for  after  a while  Life  grows  a little 
tired,  and  is  ready  to  grasp  that  cool 
hand,  and  rest.  We  all  know  how  to  meet 
Death  then,  with  dignity  and  patience. 
But  to  meet  him  to-morrow — to-day,  even, 
when  we  are  full  of  our  own  business, 
of  our  own  urgent  affairs — the  mere  in- 
terruption of  it  is  maddening!  Across 
the  solemnity  of  the  thought  comes  with 
grotesque  incongruity  an  irritated  con- 
sciousness of  the  inconvenience  of  dying. 

As  for  Harriet  Hutchinson, — I don’t 
believe  it,”  she  said  to  herself,  that  first 
morning.  And  then,  breathlessly,  “ Why, 
I can’t— die!” 

She  was  not  afraid,  as  one  counts  fear, 
but  she  was  absorbed ; for  there  is  a 
dreadful  and  curiously  impersonal  inter- 
est in  the  situation  that  takes  possession 
of  the  mind  in  moments  like  this.  No 
wonder  she  could  not  think  about  An- 
nie! She  could  not  think  about  any- 
thing except  that  that  man  in  Mercer 
had  said  that,  in  a very  short  time — ! 


‘‘  Why,  but  it’s  perfectly  ridiculous !” 
she  told  herself;  “it  cant  be.  I’m  not 
sick—” 

As  she  lay  there  in  her  bed  that  morn- 
ing, after  she  had  sent  Miss  Annie  away, 
she  lifted  her  hand — a large  hand,  with 
strong,  square  fingers,  brown  with 
weather  and  rough  with  her  work,  and 
looked  at  it  curiously.  It  was  a little 
thin — she  had  not  noticed  that  before; 
but  there  it  was,  eager,  vital,  quick  to 
grip  and  hold,  life  in  every  line.  And  it 
would  be — still?  No;  she  did  not  believe 
it.  And  besides,  it  couldn’t  be.  She  had 
a hundred  things  to  do!  She  must  do 
them;  she  couldn’t  suddenly — stop!  Life 
surged  up  in  a great  wave  of  passionate 
determination.  She  got  up,  eager  to  be- 
gin living  again,  and  to  deny,  deny,  deny! 
It  was  the  old  human  experience  which 
is  repeated  and  repeated  until  Life  can 
learn  the  fulfilment  of  Death.  Poor  Life, 
beaten  by  the  whips  of  pain,  it  takes  so 
long  sometimes  to  learn  its  lesson! 

In  those  weeks  that  followed — weeks 
of  refusal,  and  then  struggle,  and  then 
acceptance,  and  last  of  all  adjustment — 
Miss  Harriet  found  old  Annie’s  com- 
panionship almost  intolerable.  She  was 
very  unreasonable  with  her,  very  harsh 
even;  but  all  she  asked  was  solitude,  and 
solitude  Annie  would  not  give.  She  ran 
at  her  sister’s  heels  like  a dog, — sat  look- 
ing at  her  with  frightened  eyes  in  the 
bad  hours  that  came  with  relentlessly  in- 
creasing frequency;  came  whimx)ering  to 
her  bedside  on  those  exhausted  mornings 
when  Harriet  would  scourge  her  poor 
body  on  to  its  feet  and  announce  that 
she  was  going  out.  “ These  four  walls 
smother  me,”  she  used  to  say ; “ I must 
get  out-of-doors!” 

Sometimes  it  seemed  as  if  the  big 
kind  nature  that  had  borne  the  pin-pricks 
so  patiently  all  these  years  had  reached 
the  breaking-point,  and  another  day  or 
another  hour  of  poor  old  Annie’s  foolish 
love  would  cause  it  to  burst  out  in 
frantic  anger: 

‘‘It  hurts,  sister?” 

“Yes,  Annie;  but  never  mind.  If  I 
could  only  get  out-of-doors  I wouldn’t 
mind.” 

“ Oh,  sister,  don’t  let  it  hurt!” 

“ Can’t  help  it,  Annie.  Now,  don’t 
think  about  it,  that’s  a good  girl.  Maybe 
I can  get  out  to-morrow  a little  while.” 
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trained  nurses;  they  nursed  each  other. 
It  was  not  skilful  nursing;  it  frequently 
was  not  wise  as  we  count  wisdom  to-day ; 
but  it  was  very  tender  and  loving,  and 
it  was  very  bracing.  In  these  softer 
times,  when  we  run  so  easily  to  relief 
from  pain,  we  do  not  feel  the  presence  of 
the  professional  nurse  a check  upon  our 
weakness ; if  we  suffer,  we  are  willing  that 
this  skilful,  noiseless  machine,  who  will 
know  exactly  how  to  relieve  us,  shall  see 
the  suffering.  We  are  neither  mortified 
nor  humiliated  by  our  lack  of  endurance 
or  of  courage.  But  in  Old  Chester,  when 
we  were  ill,  and  some  friend  or  relative 
came  to  sit  by  her  bedside,  we  had — for 
their  sakes — to  make  an  effort  to  control 
ourselves.  If  the  effort  failed,  our  souls 
blushed.  Miss  Harriet  would  not  run  the 
risk  of  failure;  her  body,  as  she  said,  got 
the  better  of  her  soul  when  she  was  alone ; 
it  should  not  have  the  chance  to  humiliate 
her  publicly;  so,  roughly,  she  refused  the 
friendly  assistance  so  eagerly  offered: 
“ Thank  you ; Augustine  can  look  after 
me.  I don’t  want  anybody.  And  besides, 
I’m  perfectly  comfortable.  (William! 
I won’t  have  anybody;  do  you  under- 
stand? It’s  bad  enough  to  disgrace  my- 
self in  my  own  eyes;  I won’t  have  Matty 
Barkley  sit  and  look  on!)” 

And  William  King  put  people  off  as 
well  as  he  could : I go  in  two  or  three 
times  a day,  just  to  say  how-do-you-do; 
and  Miss  Annie  is  about  and  can  bring 
her  anything  she  needs.  And  Augustine 
is  very  faithful.  Of  course,  she  is  deaf 
as  a post,  but  she  seems  to  know  what 
Miss  Harriet  wants.” 

So  the  situation  was  accepted.  Here 
I am,”  she  told  the  doctor,  grimly,  “ dying 
like  a rat  in  a hole.  If  I could  only  get 
out-of-doors! — or  if  I had  anything  to  do! 
— I think  it’s  the  having  nothing  to  do 
that  is  the  worst.  But  I’ll  tell  you  one 
thing,  Willy,  I won’t  be  pitied.  Don’t 
have  people  mourning  over  me; — or  pre- 
tending that  I’m  going  to  get  well.  They 
know  better,  and  so  do  I.” 

Those  who  dared  to  pity  her,  or  who 
ventured  some  futile  friendly  lie  about 
recovery,  were  met  by  the  fiercest  impa- 
tience. “How  do  I feel?  Very  well, 
thank  you!  And  if  I didn’t,  I hope  I 
wouldn’t  say  so.  I hope  I’m  well  enough 
bred  not  to  ask  or  answer  questions  about 
feelings.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 


so  vulgar,”  she  said;  and  braced  herself 
to  one  or  another  imprudence  that  grieved 
and  worried  all  the  kind  hearts  that 
stood  by,  eager  to  show  their  love. 

“ It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  her,  and 
there’s  nothing  anybody  can  do  for  her!” 
Mrs.  Barkley  told  Dr.  Lavendar,  snuf- 
fling and  wiping  her  eyes.  “ She  positive- 
ly turned  Rachel  King  out  of  the  house; 
and  Maria  Welwood  cried  her  eyes  out 
yesterday  because  Harriet  was  so  sharp 
with  her  when  Maria  said  she  was  sorry 
she  had  had  a bad  night  and  she  hoped 
she’d  soon  feel  better.” 

The  old  man  nodded,  silently.  “Poor 
Miss  Harriet,”  he  said. 

“ Don’t  say  ‘ poor  Miss  Harriet  ’ to  her, 
or  she’ll  take  your  head  off !”  Mrs.  Barkley 
said.  “ Dr.  Lavendar,  Harriet  and  I have 
been  friends  since  we  were  put  into  short 
dresses — and  she  spoke  to  me  to-day  in  a 
way — ! Well,  of  course,  I shall  go  back; 
but  I was  ready  to  say  I wouldn’t.  And 
she  treats  poor  old  Annie  outrageously.” 

Dr.  Lavendar  nodded  again.  He  him- 
self had  seen  her  several  times,  but  she 
had  never  let  him  be  personal:  “Was 
Mrs.  Drayton  still  gossiping  about  her 
soul?”  “Wasn’t  it  nearly  time  to  get  a 
new  carpet  for  the  chancel?”  etc.,  etc. 
It  was  her  way  of  defending  herself; — 
and  Dr.  Lavendar  understood.  So  he 
only  brought  her  his  kindly  gossip  or  his 
church  news,  and  he  never  looked  at  her 
mournfully;  neither  did  he  ever  once 
refer  to  a possible  recovery — that  poor, 
friendly  pretence  that  so  tries  the  soul 
absorbed  in  its  own  solemn  knowledge! 

But  in  the  afternoon  after  his  talk 
with  Mrs.  Barkley,  the  old  man  went 
plodding  up  the  hill  to  the  Stuffed-Animal 
House,  with  tender  and  relentless  purpose 
in  his  face.  It  was  a serene  Septemher 
day,  full  of  pulsing  light,  and  fragrant 
with  the  late  mowing,  hot  and  still.  Wil- 
liam King’s  mare  was  hitched  to  a post 
by  the  green  gate  in  the  hedge,  and  the 
doctor  was  giving  her  a handful  of  grass 
as  Dr.  Lavendar  came  up.  “ How  is  Miss 
Harriet,  Willy?”  the  old  man  said. 

William  climbed  into  the  huggy,  and 
flicked  with  his  whip  at  the  ironweed  by 
the  roadside.  “ Oh — about  the  same.  Dr. 
Lavendar,  it’s  cruel — it’s  cruel!” 

“ What’s  cruel,  William  ?” 

“ I can’t  give  her  any  opiate  — to 
amount  to  anything.” 
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^MVhy?” 

“ Her  heart.” 

But  you  can’t  let  her  suffer !” 

“ If  I stopped  the  suffering,”  the  doctor 
said,  laconically,  it  would  be  murder.” 

“ You  mean — ” 

Depressants,  to  amount  to  anything, 
would  kill  her.” 

Dr.  Lavendar  looked  up  into  the  sky, 
silently.  Willy  King  gathered  up  the 
reins.  “ And  Annie?”  Dr.  Lavendar  said. 

“ She  is  just  a poor  frantic  child.  I 
can’t  make  her  understand  why  Miss  Har- 
riet shouldn’t  hav$  two  powders,  when  one 
‘ sugar,’  as  she  calls  it,  gives  her  a little 
comfort  for  a little  while.  She  says, 
‘ Harriet  wouldn’t  let  a squirrel  stay 
hurt.’  Miss  Harriet  says  she  told  her  the 
other  day  that  she  wasn’t  a squirrel;  but 
it  didn’t  seem  to  make  any  difference  to 
M iss  Annie!  She  has  a queer  elemental 
reasonableness  about  her,  hasn’t  she? 
Well,  I must  go.  Dr.  Lavendar,  I — I 
hope  you  won’t  mind  if  I say  that  per- 
haps— I mean,  she  doesn’t  want  anybody 
to  refer  tci — to  anything  religious.” 

“ William,”  said  the  old  man,  mildly, 
“ if  you  can  mention  anything  which  is 
not  religious  to  a woman  who  is  going  to 
die  within  a very  few  weeks — I will  con- 
sider it.” 

And  William  King  had  the  grace  to 
blush,  and  stammer  something  about  Miss 
Harriot’s  hating  anything  personal.  Dr. 
Lavendar  listened  silently;  and  then 
climbed  on  up  the  hill  to  the  Stuffed-Ani- 
mal House.  Old  Miss  Annie  let  him  into 
the  darkened  hall,  a burst  of  western  sun- 
shine flooding  in  behind  him  and  making 
the  grim  dead  creatures  dart  out  of  their 
shadows  for  a moment,  and  sink  back  into 
them  again  when  the  door  was  shut.  The 
old  child  had  been  crying,  for  Miss  Har- 
riet had  turned  her  out  of  her  room,  and 
so  he  had  to  sit  there  in  the  hall,  under 
the  shark,  and  try  to  comfort  her  and  bid 
her  go  out  and  see  her  chickens.  But  for 
once  Miss  Annie  would  not  be  diverted: 

“ Harriet  wants  to  go  out-of-doors,  and 
she  can’t.  And  she  is  hurt;  and  Willy 
King  won’t  give  her  sugar  in  a paper  to 
stoy)  the  hurting.  He  is  wicked.” 

By-and-l>y.’’  said  Dr.  Lavendar,  Har- 
riet will  fall  asleep  and  not  be  hurt 
any  more.” 

Not  till  slie  is  dead,"  Miss  Annie  said ; 
“ Augustine  told  me  so.” 


I meant  that,”  Dr.  Lavendar  said, 
stroking  the  poor  gray  head  grovelling 
against  his  knee. 

“ Then  why  didn’t  you  say  so?  It  is  a 
story  to  say  sleep,  when  you  mean  dead.” 

**  I ought  to  have  said  dead,”  he  ac- 
knowledged, gently ; “ so  that  you  could 
understand.  But  I want  you  to  remember 
that  death  is  a happy  sleep.  Will  you  re- 
member that  ?” 

“ A happy  sleep,”  Miss  Annie  repeated ; 
‘^yes;  I will  remember.  A happy  sleep.” 
She  lifted  her  head  from  his  knee  and 
smiled.  I’ll  go  and  see  my  chickens,” 
she  said. 

And  Dr.  Lavendar  took  his  way  up- 
stairs, past  the  cases  of  birds,  to  Miss 
Harriet’s  room.  She  received  him  with 
elaborate  cheerfulness. 

As  for  Dr.  Lavendar,  he  lost  no  time 
in  pretence.  Miss  Harriet,”  he  said, 

I am  not  going  to  stay  and  talk  and 
tire  you.  You’ve  seen  people  enough 
to-day — ” 

I’m  not  tired  in  the  least.” 

“ But  I have  a word  to  say  to  you.” 

She  looked  at  him  angrily.  I would 
rather  not  talk  about  myself.  Dr.  Laven- 
dar, please.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  talk  about  yourself,” 
he  said. 

Her  face  cleared  a little.  That’s  a 
relief.  I was  afraid  you  were  going 
to  talk  to  me  about  ‘ preparing,’  and 
so  forth!” 

A sudden  smile  twinkled  into  Dr. 
Lavendar’s  old  eyes,  My  dear  Miss 
Harriet,  you’ve  been  ^ preparing  ’ for  fifty 
years ! — or  is  it  fifty-one  ? I’ve  lost  count, 
Harriet.  No;  you  haven’t  got  anything 
to  do  about  dying;  dying  is  not  your 
business.  In  fact,  I sometimes  think  it 
never  is  our  business.  Our  business  is 
living.  Dying  is  God’s  affair.” 

“ I haven’t  any  business,  that’s  the 
worst  of  it,”  Miss  Harriet  said,  bitterly. 
“I’ve  nothing  to  do;  nothing  to  do  but 
just  lie  here  and  wait!  I don’t  mind 
dying;  but  to  be  here  in  this  trap,  wait- 
ing! And  I’ve  always  been  so  busy,  I 
don’t  know  how  to  do  nothing.” 

“ That’s  what  I wanted  to  say  to  you. 
There  is  something  you  can  do.  In  fact, 
there’s  something  you  must  do.” 

“ Something  I must  do?”  Miss  Harriet 
said,  puzzled. 

“ My  dear  friend,  you  must  meet  this 
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affliction ; you  can’t  escape ; we  can’t  save 
you  from  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  you 
can  do : you  can  try  to  spare  the  pain  of  it 
to  other  people.  Set  yourself,  Miss  Har- 
riet, to  make  it  as  easy  as  you  can  for 
those  who  stand  by.” 

Harriet  Hutchinson  looked  at  him  in 
amazement.  No  pity?  No  condolences? 
Nothing  but  the  high  charge  to  spare 
others!  “You  mean  my  temper?”  she 
said  at  last,  slowly. 

“ Yes,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar. 

Miss  Harriet  blushed  hotly.  “ It  is 
bad ; I know  it’s  bad.  But — ” 

“Mine  would  be  worse,”  said  Dr.  Lav- 
endar, thoughtfully.  “But  look  out  for 
it,  Harriet.  It’s  getting  ahead  of  you.” 
Miss  Harriet  nodded.  “ You’re  right.” 
“You  see,  when  you  are  out  of 
temper,  it  shows  you  are  suffering ; 
and  that’s  hard  for  us  to  bear,  — not 
the  temper,  of*  course;  but  the  know- 
ledge. Understand?” 

“ I understand.” 

“It  will  be  hard  work  for  you,”  he 
said,  cheerfully;  and  somehow  the  words 
meant,  not  pity,  but  shoulder  armsT 
For  an  instant  they  gazed,  eye  to  eye, 
— the  woman  devoured  by  pain,  the  old 
man  with  his  calm  demand;  and  then 
the  soul  of  her  rose  with  a shout.  What ! 
there  was  something  left  for  her  to  do? 
She  need  not  merely  sit  still  and  die? 
She  need  not  wait  idly  for  the  end?  It 
was  a splendid  summons  to  the  mind;  a 
challenge  to  the  body  that  had  dogged 
and  humiliated  the  soul,  that  had  wrung 
from  her  good-humored  courage,  irrita- 
bility, and  unjust  anger;  that  had 
dragged  her  pride  in  the  dust  of  shame, 
yes,  even — even  (alone,  and  in  the  dark), 
but  even  of  tears.  '"Make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  for  those  that  stand  by!** 

Some  might  say  that  that  austere  com- 
mand was  the  lash  of  the  whip;  but  to 
Miss  Harriet  it  was  the  rod  and  the  staff. 
The  Spartan  old  man  had  suddenly  reveal- 
ed to  her  that  as  long  as  the  body  does  not 
compel  the  soul,  there  is  no  shame.  As 
long  as  she  could  hold  her  tongue,  she 
said  to  herself,  she  need  not  be  ashamed. 
Let  the  body  whimper  as  it  may,  if  the 
soul  is  silent  it  is  master!  Miss  Harriet 
saw  before  her,  not  humiliation  and  idle- 
ness and  waiting,  but  fierce  struggle. 
And  it  was  a struggle ! It  was  no 
easy  thing  to  be  amiable  when  good 


Maria  Wei  wood  wept  over  her;  or  when 
Martha  King  told  her,  flatly  and  frankly, 
that  she  was  doing  very  wrong  not  to 
make  more  effort  to  eat;  or  even  when 
Mrs.  Dale  hoped  that  she  had  made  her 
peace  with  Heaven. 

“ Heaven  had  better  try  to  make  its 
peace  with  me,  considering,”  said  Miss 
Harriet,  grimly;  but  when  she  saw  how 
she  had  shocked  Mrs.  Dale,  she  made 
haste  to  apologize.  “ I didn’t  mean  it,  of 
course.  But  I am  nervous,  and  say  things 
to  let  off  steam.”  Such  an  admission 
meant  much  from  Miss  Harriet,  and  it 
certainly  soothed  Mrs.  Dale. 

But  most  of  all,  Harriet  Hutchin- 
son forbade  her  body  to  dictate  to  her 
soul  when  Miss  Annie  hung  whimper- 
ing about  her  with  frantic  persistence 
of  pity.  Never  in  all  their  years  to- 
gether had  Miss  Harriet  shown  such 
tenderness  to  Annie  as  now,  when  the 
poor  old  child’s  mere  presence  was  mad- 
dening to  her.  For  Annie  could  think 
of  nothing  but  the  pain  which  could 
not  be  hidden,  and  her  incessant  entreaty 
was  that  it  should  be  stopped.  “ Wouldn’t 
you  rather  be  dead,  sister?” 

“ Yes,  Annie.” 

“ Well,  then,  be  dead.” 

“ I can’t,  Annie.  Now  let  us  talk  of 
something  else.  Tell  me  what  the  black 
hen  did  when  the  speckled  hen  stole 
her  nest.” 

Annie  joyously  told  her  story,  as  she 
had  told  it  dozens  of  times  before;  while 
Harriet  Hutchinson  turned  her  face  to 
the  wall.  Annie  sat  on  her  heels  on  the 
floor  beside  the  bed,  rocking  back  and 
forth,  and  talking : “ And  so  the  speckled 
hen  flew  off.  Sister,  I’ll  get  you  your 
big  bottle?” 

No  answer. 

“ Sister,  don’t  you  want  to  smell  the 
bottle?” 

“No,  Annie.  No — no — 710!  Oh,  An- 
nie, don’t  you  want  to  go  and  see  your 
chickens  ?” 

“Why  not?” 

“ Because  it  wouldn’t  be  right,  Annie.” 

“ Why  wouldn’t  it  be  right,  sister  ?” 

“Because,”  said  Harriet  Hutchinson — 
“ because  I suppose  that’s  one  of  the 
things  that  would  ‘ make  it  harder  for 
those  that  stand  by.’  ” 

“ I don’t  understand,”  poor  old  An- 
nie said,  timidly. 
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“ Well,  Annie,  that’s  the  only  reason 
I know  of.  Oh,  Annie,  Annie!  it  is  the 
only  reason  there  is ! — it  is  the  root  of  its 
being  wrong!”  ....  and  then  the  long 
moan.  When  Miss  Annie  heard  that 
sound,  she  shivered  all  over;  it  was  the 
elemental  protest  of  the  flesh,  which  can- 
not understand  the  regal  and  uncon- 
quered soul. 

Those  were  hard  days  for  Willy  King, 
what  with  his  affection  and  his  sympathy 
and  his  daily  struggles  wdth  Miss  Annie; 

for  she  is  frantic,”  he  told  Dr.  Laven- 
dar.  They  were  walking  up  the  hill  to- 
gether in  the  late  afternoon.  Miss  Har- 
riet had  sent  for  the  old  man,  on  whom 
now  she  leaned  even  more  than  on  Wil- 
liam King,  for  Dr.  Lavendar  gave  her 
granite  words,  instead  of  Willy’s  tenderer 
sympathy.  “ She  insists  that  I shall  give 
Miss  Harriet  something — ‘ stuff  out  of 
Harriet’s  bottle,’  she  says.  I suppose 
she  means  chloroform.  I wish  to  God 
I could.” 

God  will  do  His  own  work,  William.” 

‘‘Yes,  sir;  but  it’s  such  a waste; — this 
courage  that  fairly  breaks  our  hearts.” 

“Waste!  William,  what  are  you  talk- 
ing about  ? We  are  every  one  of  us  richer 
for  it.  I told  her  so  yesterday.” 

“ Well,”  said  William  King,  thought- 
fully, “perhaps  so;  in  this  case,  we  are 
richer,  I admit;  but  suppose  it  were  a 
baby  that  was  suffering;  or  a dog?  Only, 
we  wouldn’t  let  the  dog  suffer ! Dr.  Lav- 
endar, one  of  these  days,  — you  and  I 
won’t  live  to  see  it,  but  one  of  these 
days — ” 

“ There  is  Miss  Annie,  now,”  said  Dr. 
Lavendar.  “ Why, — look  at  her !” 

The  old  woman  came  fluttering  down 
the  path  towards  the  green  gate  in  the 
privet  hedge ; she  was  smoothing  her  hair 
back  from  her  temples,  with  her  strange 
girlish  gesture,  and  she  was  smiling,  but 
there  was  a new  and  solemn  age  in  her 
face  that  made  the  two  men  look  at  each 
other,  startled  and  wondering. 

“ Dr.  Lavendar ! Willy !”  she  said,  her 
voice  breaking  with  joy,  “ Harriet  is 
dead; — oh,  Harriet  is  dead!” 

They  stopped  short  in  the  pathway. 
“What — what?”  stammered  William 
King. 

“ Oh,  Harriet  is  dead !”  the  old  woman 
said ; “ and  I’m  so  happy.”  She  came 
and  leaned  on  the  closed  gate  at  the  foot 
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of  the  path,  smiling  up  into  their  faces. 
“ She  isn’t  hurt  any  more.  Oh,  I can 
breathe,  I can  breathe,  now,”  said  Miss 
Annie,  laying  her  withered  hands  upon 
her  throat  and  drawing  a deep  breath. 

“ When  ?”  said  the  doctor. 

“ Oh,  just  a little  while  ago.  As  soon 
as  she  got  dead,  I opened  the  windows 
and  let  the  air  blow  in;  she  likes  the 
wind  when  she  isn’t  hurt.” 

William  King  said,  suddenly,  Mij 
Godr  and  turned  and  ran  up  the  path, 
into  the  house,  into  the  room  where,  in- 
deed, there  was  no  more  hurting. 

“ Annie,”  Dr.  Lavendar  said,  “ were 
you  with  her?” 

“ Yes,”  Miss  Annie  said.  “ Harriet 
was  hurt  very  much.  But  when  she  smelt 
her  bottle  she  stopped  being  hurt.” 

Dr.  Lavendar  leaned  against  the  gate, 
his  breath  wavering;  then  he  sat  down 
on  the  grass,  and  rested  his  forehead 
on  his  hands  clasped  on  the  top  of  his 
stick.  He  was  unable  to  speak.  Miss 
Annie  came  out  into  the  road  and  looked 
at  him  curiously.  After  a while  he  said, 
feebly,  “ Annie,  tell  me  about  it.” 

“ Willy  wouldn’t  give  Harriet  sugar 
in  a paper  to  stop  the  hurting.  And 
Harriet  said  she  couldn’t  get  her  bot- 
tle. She  said  it  would  be  wrong  for  her 
to  get  it.” 

Dr.  Lavendar  lifted  his  head  with  a 
quick  gesture  of  relief.  “ What ! Har- 
riet didn’t  get  it  herself?” 

“ Oh  no,”  Miss  Annie  said.  “ I got  it. 
And  I went  into  Harriet’s  room.  Har- 
riet’s eyes  were  shut,  and  she  was — was 
moaning!”  said  Miss  Annie,  shivering. 
“ So  I put  some  stuff  out  of  the  bottle 
on  a towel,  and  held  it  for  Harriet  to 
smell.  And  Harriet  opened  her  eyes, 
and  looked  frightened;  and  she  said, 
‘ No,  no !’  And  I said,  ‘ Yes ; I’m  the  old- 
est and  you  must  do  what  I say.’  And 
she  said,  ‘ Augustine ! Augustine !’  But 
Augustine  can’t  hear.  And  I held  it 
down,  and  I said,  ‘ You  won’t  be  hurt  any 
more.’  And  Harriet  pushed  it  away,  and 
said  ‘ No.’  And  then  she  shut  her  eyes. 
And  after  a while  she  didn’t  say  anything 
more.  And  I held  it,  oh,  a long  time. 
And  then  I looked,  and  Harriet’s  eyes 
were  shut.  And  now  she’s  dead!  And  it 
doesn’t  hurt  any  more.  You  come  and 
look  at  her,  and  you’ll  see  it  doesn’t  hurt 
any  more.  Now  she  wouldn’t  thank 
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King  George  to  be  her  uncle!  Oh,  she’s 
dead,”  said  Miss  Annie,  nodding  her 
head  and  laughing;  ‘‘a  happy  sleep!” 
She  was  standing  there  in  the  dusty  road 
in  front  of  him,  telling  the  story,  her 
hands  behind  her,  rocking  slightly  back- 
wards and  forwards,  like  a child  repeat- 
ing a lesson.  The  long  afternoon  shadows 
stretched  from  the  trees  across  the  road, 
and  swaying  lightly,  flecked  her  gray 
head  with  sunshine. 

“ Annie,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar,  “ come 
here  and  sit  beside  me.” 

She  came,  happily  enough,  and  let  him 
take  her  hand,  and  hold  it,  patting  it  soft- 
ly for  a moment  before  he  spoke. 

“ Annie,  it  was  not  right  to  give  Har- 
riet the  stuff  out  of  the  bottle ; our 
Heavenly  Father  stops  the  hurting  when 
He  thinks  best.  So  it  does  not  please 
Him  for  us  to  do  it  when  we  think  best.” 

But  Willy  gave  Harriet  one  sugar  in 
a paper,  and  that  stopped  it  a little,” 
Miss  Annie  said,  puzzled ; ‘‘  and  if  he 
stopped  it  a little,  why  shouldn’t  it  all  be 
stopped  ?”  The  obvious  logic  of  the  poor 
mind  admitted  of  no  answer;  certainly 
no  argument. 

Dr.  Lavendar  said,  gravely,  stroking 
the  hand,  as  wrinkled  as  his  own:  “It 
was  not  right,  my  child.  You  will  be- 
lieve me  when  I say  so?  And  I do  not 
want  any  one  to  know  that  you  did  a 
thing  that  was  not  right.  So  I want  you 
to  promise  me,  now,  that  you  will  not 
tell  any  one  that  you  did  it.  Will  you 
promise  me?” 

“Willy  knows  it,  I guess,”  Miss  An- 
nie said. 

Dr.  Lavendar  was  silent.  Just  what 
had  William  heard  her  say?  Only  that 
Miss  Harriet  was  “ dead.”  “ I am  pretty 


sure  that  Willy  doesn’t  know  it,”  he  said, 
slowly.  “ And  I am  quite  sure  he  would 
prefer  not  to  know  it ; so  you  mustn’t  tell 
him.  But  you  can’t  understand  about 
that,  Annie.  You’ll  just  have  to  beliewo 
me.  Will  you  promise  me?” 

“ Why,  yes,”  Miss  Annie  said,  indif- 
ferently, smiling  up  at  the  moving  leaves. 
“ Oh,  Harriet  isn’t  hurt,  now !” 

Dr.  Lavendar  trembled  with  anxiety. 
“ I want  a solemn  promise,  Annie.  What 
do  the  children  do  when  they  make  a 
solemn  promise?” 

Miss  Annie  was  instantly  interested. 
“ Why,  they  cross  their  breast,  and  say 
^ honest  and  true  \ don’t  you  know  ?”. . . . 

“ Well,  then,”  said  Dr.  Lavendar, 
slowly,  “ you  will  make  a promise  to  me 
in  that  way.”  He  stood  up  and  took  her 
hand,  his  face  very  pale.  “ Promise  me 
that  never,  so  long  as  you  live,  will  you 
tell  any  one — any  one,  Annie! — that  you 
made  Harriet  fall  asleep  by  giving  her 
the  big  bottle  to  smell.  Now,  make  the 
promise,  Annie.” 

Miss  Annie  slowly  crossed  her  breast. 
“ I promise,”  she  said,  in  a low  voice ; 
her  eyes  widening  with  awe,  were  fixed 
on  his  face.  “ I promise : 

Honest  and  true, 

Black  and  black  and  blue. 

Lay  me  down 
And  cut  me  in  two — 

if  I do.” 

''Amen/"  said  Dr.  Lavendar.  And 
took  off  his  hat,  and  stood  looking  up 
into  the  sky, his  lip  trembling.  “Father,” 
he  said,  “ I don’t  even  say  ‘ forgive 
her  ’ ! She  is  Thy  little  child.”  And 
then  they  stood,  for  a moment,  hand 
in  hand  in  the  sunny  silence. 


Two  Voices 
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The  winds  at  play  on  a breezy  day. 

Sweet,  sweet  to  hear  what  they  sing  and  say; 
But  sw'eefer  the  murmur  of  winds  that  blow 
When  only  the  heart  and  the  high  leaves  know. 
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The  Heart  at  the  Window 

BY  PHILIP  VERRILL  HIGH  ELS 


I 

TO  little  Hop  Yup,  traveller,  four 
hands  high,  sitting  in  patience  on 
the  emigrant  - deck  of  the  Hong- 
kong steamer,  the  beat  of  the  engine  and 
the  beat  of  his  father's  heart  had  seemed 
identical  for  a time  so  long  that  when 
the  heart  in  question  ceased  its  throb- 
bing he  was  wholly  unaware  of  his  loss. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  tiny  Hop  was  a 
baby  so  inconsiderable  that  all  he  knew 
was  that  his  father^s  thumb  was  a com- 
forting thing  to  hold  — even  when  it 
pressed  no  longer  on  his  warm  little  star- 
fish of  a hand. 

His  father  had  quite  expected  to  fur- 
nish knowledge  for  two — and  all  of  his 
knowledge  he  would  certainly  have  re- 
quired— to  get  them  safely  past  the  iron- 
Inairted  immigration  commissioners  of 
the  port  of  San  Francisco.  They  had 
come  to  America  in  contravention  of  the 
law,  the  father  being  provided  with  the 
papers  of  a fellow-countryman  who  had 
died  on  his  visit  to  the  old  Canton  of 
his  youth.  But,  lo!  within  a few  days’ 
sailing  of  the  Golden  Gate,  here  was  the 
mighty  law  that  brooks  no  contravention, 
come  to  claim  another  immigrant  for 
tliat  vast,  dark  No  Man’s  Land  beneath 
tlie  weight  of  all  the  sea. 

It  was  therefore  with  a sense  of 
strangeness  in  his  wee  bronze  fingers  that 
baby  Hop  sat  alone  on  the  planks  at  last, 
looking  dumbly  about  him.  The  engine 
was  still  beating  steadily  on;  he  could 
feel  it  regularly  jostle,  jostle,  as  it  had 
since  the  night  his  father  first  held  him 
so  close  to  his  breast,  and  yet — where 
were  the  big  warm  thumb  and  the  eyes 
that  banished  timidity? 

Other  travellers  there  were,  — good 
Chinamen,  moreover,  — but  all  of  tb  m 
looked  at  little  Hop  Yup  peculiarly. 
They  knew  they  had  troubles  enough  of 
their  own,  to  pass  the  gray-eyed  barrier 
alert  at  jiort.  And  consequently  tiny 
Hop  sat  all  day  alone,  wistfully  watching 


the  faces  about  him,  the  while  his  chubby 
brown  fingers  felt  around  for  the  ghost  of 
that  comforting  thumb. 

When  at  length  the  steamer  ceasc'd  to 
labor,  and  nosed  her  way  to  dock,  there 
were  fifty  big  thoughts  on  topics  of  im- 
portance to  one  little  thought  of  baby 
Chinaman,  parentless  and  quite  unqual- 
ified to  land.  Xev(n*theless,  when  scores 
of  Celestial  citizens  had  lied  themselves 
ashore,  leaving  their  small  compatriot 
still  sitting  patiently  on  the  planks,  the 
needle  of  destiny  finally  swung  about 
and  pointed  to  the  pretty  bit  of  magnet- 
ism that  the  little  fellow  was. 

A young  American  Chinaman,  special 
steamship  agent  at  San  Francisco,  had 
boarded  the  vessel,  with  his  great  valise 
full  of  Chinese  circulars,  and  was  busily 
hastening  hither  and  yon  about  the  boat 
to  aid  his  fellow  yellow  men  in  any  man- 
ner possible.  His  name  was  Moy  Wing- 
Sing,  and  the  moon  of  wholesoineness  had 
shone  in  his  countenance.  But  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  he  presently  espied 
the  wee  Hop  Yup,  and  felt  sudden  stir- 
rings in  his  nature.  He  pointed  to  the 
little  man. 

“ What  generation  has  been  so  favored 
of  the  sun  as  to  blossom  thus?”  he  asked 
of  a Chinese  passenger. 

In  two  or  three  sentences,  like  the 
broken  crockery  of  language,  the  im- 
migrant told  him  of  the  death  of  Hop 
Yup’s  parent  and  a burial  at  sea. 

Immediately  Moy  Wing-Sing  remem- 
bered not  only  the  generation  to  which 
the  buried  man  belonged,  but  also  the 
fact  that  the  man  had  started  from 
China  with  another  man’s  certificate  of 
previous  residence  within  the  borders  of 
America.  Therefore  he  realized  at  once 
that  pretty  little  Hop,  if  he  got  ashore 
at  all,  would  enter  the  country  through 
some  small  and  unobserved  knot  - hole 
still  to  be  found. 

Gravely  thinking,  he  approached  the 
bit  of  bronze  babyhood.  Well  aware 
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that  any  immigrant  would  jeopardize  his 
own  slender  chances  of  landing  who  at- 
tempted to  add  a youngster  to  his  mani- 
fest, he  felt  himself  quite  at  a loss  to 
cope  with  the  problem  which  he  instant- 
ly conceived  the  situation  to  involve.  To 
permit  little  Hop  to  be  sent  back  to 
China,  all  alone,  bereft,  and  even  home- 
less when  at  last  he  should  arrive,  was 
out  of  the  question  absolutely.  But  what 
should  he  do  to  avert  such  a course? 

Acknowledged  ray  of  the  sun  and 
brightest  mood  of  the  moon,’’  he  said 
to  the  wistful  little  scamp  looking  up 
as  he  halted  before  him,  ‘‘  what  are  you 
thinking  about,  that  your  face  is  so 
earnest?  Will  you  come  with  me?  Will 
you  be  my  own  little  boy  and  live  in 
my  eyes,  that  embrace  you  already?  Let 
me  be  your  parent; — if  you  will,  Hop 
Yup,  I will  take  you  ashore  in  spite  of 
all  the  country  full  of  foreign  devils.” 

Now  it  w’as  natural  not  only  for  Moy 
Wing -Sing  to  consider  all  Chinamen, 
great  and  small,  as  inconceivably  eager 
to  domicile  in  California,  but  also  for 
little  Hop  Yup  to  entertain  no  wishes 
or  notions  whatsoever  in  the  premises. 
Accordingly  the  acknowledged  ray  of  the 
sun  looked  inquiringly  up  into  the  whole- 
some and  kindly  face  of  the  special  agent 
and  winked  his  two  small  almond  eyes 
in  doubt  and  diffidence.  He  likewise  felt 
about  him  for  a certain  thumb  which  he 
might  by  accident  rediscover  and  in 
which  he  had  all  confidence. 

But  the  eager  Moy,  beholding  acqui- 
escence to  his  plan  in  the  tiny  counte- 
nance upturned  to  his  own,  felt  excite- 
ment knocking  on  his  heart  like  a bell- 
ringer lusty  at  his  labors. 

There  were  one  or  two  adult  China- 
men remaining  on  the  boat  who  were 
needful  of  expert  assistance  if  landing 
were  still  to  be  accomplished.  Heedless 
of  the  call  of  duty,  which  clearly  directed 
him  to  aid  these  countrymen,  the  artful 
Moy  was  presently  seen  to  be  marching 
ashore  with  his  great  valise,  and  chat- 
ting in  friendly  volubility  with  custom- 
house and  immigration  officials  in  every 
direction  as  he  went. 

It  was  not,  how’ever,  till  valise  and 
all  had  disappeared  on  a car  that  climbed 
the  hill  to  Chinatown,  and  something 
more  than  an  hour  had  sped  on  its  way, 
that  some  sagacious  individual  discover- 
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ed  that  there  had  been,  and  now  was  not, 
a tiny  Chinese  passenger  on  the  steamer 
with  no  especial  charter  to  enter  the 
red  - white  - and  - blue  dominions.  Even 
then,  when  searching  and  inquiry  tar- 
dily commenced,  there  was  no  one  who 
thought  to  suspect  the  wholesome  Moy 
Wing  - Sing  of  snatching  an  acknow- 
ledged ray  of  the  sun  in  broad  daylight. 

Nevertheless,  officious  Madam  Fate  be- 
gan then  and  there  to  schedule  events 
for  the  future. 

II 

A one-stringed  melody  of  love  came 
forth  in  Chinese  staccatos  from  the 
balcony  where  Moy  Wing-Sing  had  his 
residence.  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  a warm,  still  day.  That  the  melody 
apparently  halted  would  have  seemed 
small  wonder  to  one  of  Occidental  medi- 
tations, for  the  house  whence  the  sounds 
proceeded  was  sufficiently  picturesque  to 
cause  almost  anything  to  halt,  if  only 
to  dwell  upon  the  features  of  color. 

Great  signs  bedecked  the  red  brick 
wall,  and  gilded  Chinese  letters  climbed 
the  i>erpendicular  front  as  if  huge  birds 
with  gilded  feet  had  tracked  their  way 
toward  the  roof.  Green  and  yellow  cor- 
nices, like  wooden  saws,  projected  from 
various  footholds.  Colored  paper  hung 
in  banners  from  the  windows.  Lanterns, 
in  gorgeousness  to  shame  the  solar  sys- 
tem, swung  idly  in  their  orbits.  But  par- 
ticularly opaline  and  splendid  was  the 
“ lantern  of  plenty  and  blessings  ” that 
hung  at  the  brink  of  Moy  Sing’s  balcony. 
It  was  enormous.  Its  great  translucent 
stomach  rounded  out  to  barrel-like  di- 
mensions. It  glistened  with  varnish.  It 
rolled  in  the  glory  of  its  red  and  gold. 
And  yet  it  seemed  so  light  a bauble  that 
the  one-stringed  twang  of  love  that  is- 
sued through  the  lattice  appeared  to 
sway  it  gently  to  and  fro. 

It  might  have  been  because  it  swayed 
that  a certain  little  Chinese  maiden, 
named  Suey  Joy,  residing  on  the  floor 
above  the  balcony  already  introduced, 
rer  -ded  the  great  gold  lantern  as  a 
heart.  Indeed,  she  had  named  it  with 
some  weird  composite  word  that  signified 
not  only  her  own  little  heart,  but  the 
heart  of  Moy  Wing-Sing  in  the  bargain. 
That  the  music  Moy  was  creating  caused 
the  joyous  systole  and  diastole  of  the 
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lantern  she  knew  by  the  token  of  what 
it  effected  in  her  own  little  palpitating 
bosom.  But  when  she  had  dared  to  con- 
fess to  herself  that  all  her  love  went 
tumbling  down  into  Moy  Sing’s  lantern 
at  his  window,  only  half  her  troubles 
were  numbered. 

Alas!  Moy  Sing  returned  no  love  for 
all  she  poured  down  across  the  gilded 
bird-tracks.  lie  had  doubtless  forgotten 
that  she  lived.  He  had  met  her  but  once, 
when  he  helped  her  to  land  with  her 
father  from  the  steamer;  and  since  then, 
often  as  she  had  looked  from  her  window 
to  see  him  returning  to  or  departing 
from  the  door  of  his  house,  he  had  never 
even  known  that  she  was  watching. 

So  this  late  afternoon  his  one-stringed 
fretting  of  love  was  not  for  her;  and 
this  she  knew.  But,  oh,  how  she  longed 
to  take  her  father’s  coiled-up  rope  with 
its  stout  iron  hook  and  fish  up  the  lan- 
tern, to  fill  it  with  tokens  of  love!  It 
might  make  everything  so  different!  All 
this  she  thought  upon  full  often,  yet  she 
dared  not  act.  And  while  she  slyly 
watched  and  sighed  at  the  lattice  she 
beheld  the  merchant  Kwang  Chow  come 
leisurely  strolling  down  the  street  and 
pause  to  smoke  his  black  cigar  reflect- 
ively within  the  radius  of  the  melody 
Moy  was  sawing  from  his  instrument. 
She  knew  that  Kwang  was  enjoying  the 
music.  Why  should  he  not?  He  was 
honored  that  the  handsome  Moy  should 
ask  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  Suey 
Joy  was  not,  therefore,  so  much  sur- 
prised as  pained  when  Kwang  began  to 
nod  his  head  in  satisfaction,  turning 
as  he  did  so  to  enter  the  dwelling  of 
the  musical  performer.  Kwang  was  a 
connoisseur  on  one-stringed  transports 
and  longings. 

The  merchant,  wlien  he  had  climbed 
tlu'  stairs,  knocked  on  tlie  door,  and  hear- 
ing the  summons  to  enter,  went  as  it 
w(‘re  inside  the  frame  of  a picture  he 
had  not  been  prepared  to  expect.  There 
was  ^rf)y  AVing-Sing  in  all  realism,  fid- 
<lle  in  hand,  and  welcome  athrone  on  his 
visage;  there  were  pipes  and  wines  and 
eonfections,  ample  and  appropriate  to  all 
oc<^asions;  there  w’ere  comfort  and  in- 
vitation, forsooth,  in  abundance;  but 
there  also,  and  unaccountably,  was  the 
prettiest  and  tini(‘st  and  green-red-and- 
yellowest-attircd  little  scamp  of  a baby 


boy  that  ever  was  landed  illegally — to  wit. 
Hop  Yup,  immigrant,  four  hands  high. 
He  was  sitting  on  the  floor,  in  all  the 
tint  of  his  silken  raiment.  He  was  look- 
ing up  at  the  merchant  with  soft  brown 
eyes  so  questioning  that  the  man  some- 
how felt  himself  accused. 

Respected  and  venerable  possessor  of 
a million  ancestors,”  said  Moy  Wing- 
Sing,  by  way  of  salutation,  “ I would  I 
might  order  back  the  sun,  to  give  you 
adequate  welcome  to  my  wretched  cave.” 

Merchant  Kwang  looked  away  from 
the  mood  of  the  moon  ” somewhat 
darkly.. . 

“ Esteemed  Moy  Sing,  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing in  your  presence,”  he  answered. 
Then  he  added,  ‘‘Politeness  requires 
me  to  ask  how  and  when  you  came 
into  possession  of  this  embryo  of  fu- 
ture generations.” 

He  meant  little  Hop.  Politeness  ex- 
acted no  such  inquiries  at  all,  as  he 
himself,  and  Moy  as  well,  very  thoroughly 
comprehended.  He  was  making,  in  fact, 
an  offensive  demand  for  information 
which  he  knew  he  would  get  from  a pos- 
sible son-to-be,  who  would  risk  no  breach- 
es of  amity  by  proper  resentment. 

It  was,  in  fact,  not  a moment  for  Moy 
to  quibble  on  points  of  Oriental  etiquette. 
He  therefore  explained  all  he  deemed  it 
wise  to  impart  as  to  the  origin  of  lit- 
tle Hop  Yup  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  arrived  in  the  glorious  union 
of  States. 

Kwang  Chow  pacified  his  face  as  best 
he  could,  for  wee  plebeian  Hop  was  not 
to  his  liking  in  the  least  particular. 
The  merchant  had  heard  more  than 
rumors  of  the  case  before.  He  knew 
that  the  baffled  inspectors  of  immigra- 
tion were  searching  with  no  little  dili- 
gence to  discover  not  only  who  it  was 
that  had  “landed  a Chinaman”  beneath 
their  very  noses,  but  also  where  their 
Chinaman  was  hiding. 

“ My  este(*med  young  friend,”  he  said, 
“ I commend  your  shrewdness.  You 
doubtless  contemplate  disposing  of  your 
charge  to  your  own  financial  advantage.” 

He  knew  by  the  way  the  acknowledgeii 
ray  of  the  sun  was  apparelled  that  Moy 
meditated  doing  nothing  of  the  sort. 

As  for  Moy  himself,  he  was  acutely 
shocked  by  the  thought  of  marketing 
his  pretty  little  comrade. 
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“ Rovered  benefactor  and  receptacle  of 
wisdom/^  was  the  young  man’s  moderate 
answer,  “ I should  always  desire  that  a 
son  might  close  my  eyes  when  at  length 
my  end  shall  arrive,  and  this  child 
is  already  the  established  beginning 
of  a family,  therefore  not  to  be  light- 
ly despised.” 

I do  not  despise  him  lightly,”  the  mer- 
chant responded  in  all  truth.  “ But  my 
daughter  could  never  wreathe  her  fore- 
head in  the  honorable  humility  of  mother- 
hood if  the  first-born  of  her  husband  were 
the  merest  waif  and  not  his  own  by  any 
manner  whatsoever.” 

Moy  Wing-Sing  entertained  his  own 
conceptions  of  what  his  wife-to-be  would 
feel  and  do,  in  a case  like  this,  but 
ho  wisely  denied  himself  the  luxury  of 
fashioning  retorts. 

There  are  always  depths  so  profound 
in  your  counsel  that  the  young  may  not 
readily  discern  the  bottom,  most  eminent 
worshipper  at  a thousand  graves,”  he  said. 
“ I must  therefore  crave  a day  or  two  of 
time  in  which  to  examine  the  beauties 
of  your  observations,  the  better  to  suit 
my  final  determinations  to  a course  most 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned.” 

This  is  well  said,”  Kwang  told  him, 
parentally. 

The  merchant  strongly  desired  him  to 
wed  with  his  daughter,  and  yet  he  was  cer- 
tain the  younger  man  would  cleave  to  the 
pretty  little  Hop  with  tenacity.  'Not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  Moy’s  ambiguous 
reply,  yet  constrained  to  accept  it  or 
advertise  a perturbed  and  unreasonable 
state  of  mind,  the  merchant  excused  him- 
self from  the  feast  of  tobacco  and  sweets, 
soon  retiring  from  the  place,  the  more 
privately  to  mature  a thought  in  his  head 
which  might  yet  hatch  out  a plan.  Ho 
had  closed  his  garden  of  descendants 
against  the  entrance  of  little  Hop  Yup 
decisively;  the  problem  remaining  for 
solution  was  that  of  retaining  Moy  Wing- 
Sing,  minus  the  child,  in  the  family. 

When  certain  his  illustrious  visitor 
had  actually  gone,  Moy  Sing  sped  softly 
to  tiny  Hop  Yup  where  he  sat  on  the 
floor,  and  took  him  in  hunger  to  his  heart. 

The  little  fellow  caught  his  breath  in 
a baby  gasp  at  the  sudden  upward  flight, 
then  sat  still  on  the  strong  supporting 
arm,  winking  gravely,  and  looking  at 
the  eyes  so  near  his  own  in  questioning. 


“ I could  not  let  you  go,  little  mood  of 
the  moon,”  said  the  foster-parent,  tender- 
ly. His  eyes  must  then  have  become 
something  reminiscent  at  least  of  those 
other  two  eyes  that  always  before  had 
banished  timidity,  for  presently  the  tiny 
mite  of  a man  put  his  warm  little  hand 
on  Moy  Sing’s  smooth  face  and  held  it 
there  in  content. 

Ill 

Inasmuch  as  a one-stringed  fiddle  could 
voice  no  counsel  worthy  of  deep  attention, 
the  instrument  lodging  with  Moy  Wing- 
Sing  made  less  than  a squeak  all  the 
following  day. 

From  her  lattice  above,  Suey  Joy  was 
watching  and  listening,  disturbed  in  her 
mind  to  interpret  the  silence  of  the  long 
afternoon.  Boded  it  ill  or  boded  it  hope- 
lessness only  that  Moy  should  cease  his 
melody  of  love?  Had  he  quarrelled  with 
Kwang  Chow,  the  father  of  a bride-to-be, 
or  did  he  meditate  in  sadness  upon  the 
near  approach  of  the  wedding? 

But  while  she  was  thinking,  and  bor- 
rowing heart’s  distresses  from  all  the 
million  Chinese  omens,  her  neighbor’s 
wife  came  climbing  up  the  stairs  and  told 
her  a snack  of  the  tale  of  little  Hop  Yup 
and  his  entrance  to  the  foreign  devils’ 
country.  She  imparted  likewise  some  lit- 
tle intelligence  concerning  the  youngster’s 
present  sanctuary.  Suey’s  heart  had 
thereupon  felt  added  cause  for  perturba- 
tion. She  asked  all  the  questions  allotted 
to  maidens  of  modesty  by  the  code  of 
Confucius,  unaware  that  she  could  with 
safety  depend  upon  any  female  creature 
to  repeat  all  that  she  knew,  with  in- 
genious variations. 

When  her  visitor  was  gone,  therefore, 
and  the  afternoon  was  finally  sped,  Suey 
pressed  her  heart  against  the  lattice,  as  if 
both  the  love  and  the  further  information 
she  craved  were  just  outside  the  window 
Moreover,  she  showered  down  her  fond 
emotions  in  such  profusion  that  she  felt 
they  must  certainly  overflow  the  big  gold 
lantern  at  Moy  Sing’s  balcony  and  pres- 
ently inundate  his  apartments. 

But  Moy  was  insensible  of  all  that 
lightsome  torrent.  Indeed,  he  was  wholly 
engrossed  with  worries  of  his  own.  His 
mind  refused  to  arrange  itself  in  the 
order  of  wisdom,  for  his  heart  resisted 
all  thought  of  relinquishing  his  wee  ray 
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of  the  sun.  So  often  as  contemplation 
of  partings  harassed  his  nature,  poor  Moy 
was  wont  to  gather  his  little  green-red- 
and-yellow  lump  of  silk  and  baby  to  his 
heart  and  hold  him  there  as  if  all  the 
pangs  in  his  bosom  were  fiends  come  to 
snatch  away  his  happiness  forever. 

He  had  yearned  over  tiny  Hop  Yup 
at  the  moment  of  their  meeting.  He 
loved  him  now  with  a passion  as  pure 
and  unswerving  as  wind  over  prairies. 

What  answer  he  could  make  to  mer- 
chant Kwang  he  had  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  conceive.  Indeed,  he  knew  less 
about  what  he  would  say  than  did 
Kwang  himself.  That  sagacious  old  Chi- 
nese gentleman  had,  in  fact,  determined 
that  measures  to  secure  the  elimi- 
nation of  Hop  Yup  from  the  situation 
would  be  indispensable,  since  he  could 
place  no  reliance  on  Moy  Sing’s  inclina- 
tions. He  had  busied  himself  that  af- 
ternoon accordingly. 

It  chanced  that  supporting  his  doubts 
and  harrowings  all  by  himself  had  so 
wrought  upon  Moy  that  he  could  not  con- 
tain himself  in  calmness  in  his  room. 
He  paced  to  the  window  where  swung 
his  monster  lantern;  he  strode  again  to 
the  questioning  little  Hop,  who  looked  at 
him  always  so  earnestly ; he  returned 
as  before  to  the  baleony,  there  to  gaze 
out  upon  the  color-splashed  thoroughfare 
of  Chinatown. 

He  was  standing  thus  behind  his  shut- 
ters, when  he  presently  found  his  at- 
tention focussed  on  a group  of  men  in 
a doorway  next  to  the  distant  corner 
on  the  street  below.  The  group  was  sig- 
nificant. First,  there  was  the  eminent 
merchant  Kwang  Chow,  slyly  pointing 
upward,  as  if  at  the  lantern  so  brim- 
ming full  of  Suey  Joy’s  devotions;  next, 
there  were  three  of  the  well-known  in- 
spectors of  immigration. 

Instantly  a faint  suspicion  of  the 
truth  was  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  Moy 
Sing.  Old  crafty  Kwang,  too  clever  to 
open  a breach  between  himself  and  a 
son-in-law  prospective  by  a candid  repu- 
diation of  little  Hop  Yup,  had  incubated 
a scheme  to  permit  the  immigration  offi- 
cials to  find  the  illegally  landed  “ China- 
man ” they  sought,  and  deport  him  to 
China  forthwith.  Even  now,  as  he  point- 
ed upward  to  Moy  Sing’s  window  from 
his  place  of  concealment  in  the  doorway. 


the  illustrious  receptacle  of  wisdom  ex- 
plained that  Moy  Wing-Sing  was  an  in- 
nocent friend,  and  nothing  more,  of  the 
man  who  had  actually  smuggled  the  of- 
fending little  passenger  ashore.  The 
proud  old  father  of  a marketable  daugh- 
ter desired  no  taint  of  suspicion  to  rest 
upon  the  man  he  would  honor  by  accept- 
ing in  his  family. 

But  Moy,  beholding  this  perfidy,  nat- 
urally gathered  no  sense  of  the  sweetness 
and  charity  with  which  old  Kwang’s 
mancpuvre  was  being  manipulated.  He 
shrank  from  the  window  as  if  already 
he  were  seen.  He  ran  to  the  tiny  brown 
Hop  where  he  sat,  and  catching  him  up 
in  his  arms,  faced  the  door  with  tigerish 
wellings  of  parenthood  rife  in  his  breast. 

Back  to  the  window’  he  crept,  how- 
ever, panting  like  a hunted  animal.  A 
wild  hope  that  his  own  anxiety  had 
prompted  his  brain  to  a false  alarm  lived 
for  a moment,  till  he  came  to  the  case- 
ment. Then  he  saw  the  inspectors  nearly 
half-way  already  to  the  street  door  below. 
He  w’as  smitten  as  by  a blow  at  the  sight. 

Glancing  swiftly  about  him  for  any 
place  of  safety  in  w’hich  to  conceal  little 
Hop,  he  felt  his  agony  increase.  There 
was  no  sure  retreat  for  the  refuge  even 
of  a youngster  so  small.  There  was. 
moreover,  no  chance  for  escape  by  the 
stairs  with  the  child  in  his  arms. 

For  one  mad  second  he  thought  of 
fight.  But  not  a weapon  did  he  have  in 
the  room — and  what  could  his  two  naked 
fists  avail  him  with  three  stout  inspectors 
to  challenge? 

He  heard  their  steps  upon  the  stairs. 

His  breath  came  hard.  lie  trembled 
where  he  stood.  He  ran  to  the  window. 
Not  a soul  was  in  sight  in  all  the  street. 
There  swung  his  great  red  bauble  of 
plenty  and  blessings,  loaded  with  love 
from  the  casement  overhead. 

With  a sudden  sense  of  inspiration 
he  leaned  straight  out  of  the  window’ 
and  dropped  little  Hop  Yup  gently  into 
the  lantern. 

Swiftly  but  noiselessly  closing  the 
blinds,  he  sped  to  his  table,  and  catching 
up  a bamboo  brush,  plumped  it  hotly  in 
his  basin  of  ink  and  began  to  make  pre- 
historic bird-tracks  down  the  length  of 
a piece  of  yellow  paper,  with  every  in- 
dication of  industry. 

Knocking  for  the  sake  of  ceremony. 
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and  instantly  entering  in  the  interests 
of  business,  the  inspectors  appeared  on 
the  threshold  the  moment  that  Moy  was 
composing  his  features  for  the  inter- 
view. He  looked  up  in  fine  astonishment 
and  pleasure. 

“ Hello ! How  do,  Insplector  Blown 
said  he.  You  come  see  me  go  stleamer? 
Oh,  I tink  no  China  stleamer  come  to- 
day. No  ? You  come  maybe  see  my  house 
— git  slegar  for  smoke?  Me  velly  glad 
see  insplector  any  time  come  my  house. 
You  sit  down  have  a dlink  China  wine, 
Insplector  Blown?” 

“ No,  Moy,  I guess  not  to-day,”  said 
Brown,  atilt  for  immigrants,  and  nearly 
as  amazed  to  find  none  as  a hawk  whose 
rabbit  has  dived  into  the  ground.  We 
just  dropped  in  to  see  if  you  know  where 
a kid  Chinaman  is  that  some  cute  Ki  Yi 
smuggled  ashore  from  the  Hong  - kong 
steamer  a few  days  ago.  Didn’t  a friend 
of  yours  bring  the  kid  to  you  ?” 

Swiftly  leaping  on  the  gist  of  the  tale 
which  the  respected  Kwang  Chow  had  in- 
vented, Moy  Sing  was  not  laggard  in  the 
story  line  himself. 

“ Oh  yes,  my  flen’  Kwang  Chow  have 
’nother  Chinaman  bling  one  small  China 
baby  here  nis  moiling,”  said  he,  with 
ready  and  revengeful  mendacity.  “ Him 
gone  ’way,  one,  two  hour  now,  take 
small  baby  somewhere,  I don’t  know, 
you  savvy?” 

I thought  old  foxy  Kwang  was  up 
to  something  slick,”  said  Brown  to  his 
two  associates,  sotfo  voce,  and  then  he 
added  to  Moy,  “ Who  is  the  friend  of 
Kwang  who’s  got  the  kid  ?” 

“ Oh,  me  not  know’  him  velly  well ; 
him  not  belong  my  company,”  Moy  an- 
swered. I tink  him  name  Kow  Lung. 
Not  know’  where  he  live.  Oh,  him  velly 
sma’t  Chinaman.” 

There  ain’t  more  than  five  hundred 
Kow  Lungs  in  town,”  growled  one  of 
Brown’s  associates. 

‘‘That’s  all  right;  I don’t  give  it  up,” 
w’as  Brown’s  rejoinder.  “ Thanks,  Moy,” 
he  supplemented  as  before.  “ Sorry  to 
have  troubled  you.  Bye!” 

“No  take  dlink?  Have  slegar,”  said 
^Foy. 

He  ran  to  the  men  with  a fistful  of 
Chinese-made  cigars,  w’hich  were  readi- 
ly accepted. 

Then  wdien  they  w’cre  gone  he  stood 


there  panting,  and  staring  at  the  door, 
incapable  of  crediting  his  senses.  It 
could  not  be  true  that  a ruse  so  simple 
had  succeeded. 

He  heard  the  bang  of  the  door  that 
closed  below,  but  he  dared  not  go  to  the 
window,  for  the  sickening  fear  of  detec- 
tion still  pregnant  in  his  being. 

In  the  mean  time,  however.  Madam 
Fate  was  busily  improving  even  the  least 
significant  of  her  opportunities.  It  hap- 
pened that  love-lorn  Suey  Joy,  above  at 
her  window,  had  noted  the  march  of  in- 
spectors on  the  house  of  Moy,  with  a 
trepidation  at  her  heart  which  naught 
could  pacify.  In  her  fear  of  some  un- 
named calamity  about  to  befall  her 
heart’s  desire,  she  even  forgot  the  big 
red  heart  of  herself  and  Moy  which  the 
lantern  below  had  so  potently  seemed. 

With  anguish  she  saw  the  inspectors 
disappear  in  the  door  of  the  building. 
Breathlessly  she  waited  and  watched  for 
something  to  happen.  Unable  to  see  what 
was  occurring  from  her  lattice,  she  ran 
to  her  door,  drew  it  open,  and  listened, 
her  hand  on  the  fluttering  wings  of  her 
heart,  her  breath  softly  prisoned  by  her 
lips.  When  the  door  of  Moy’s  apartment 
closed  behind  the  entering  ofiScials,  she 
could  hear  no  more.  To  her  win- 
dow she  sped  as  before,  in  distress  ami 
suspense,  and  opening  the  lattice,  she 
looked  below. 

Presently,  blinking  her  almond  eyes  in 
unbelief,  she  gazed  intently  into  the  depths 
of  the  monster  lantern,  now  too  heavy  to 
sway  in  the  twilight  zephyr.  Could  such 
things  be? — or  were  eyes  but  dreamers? 
There  in  the  lantern,  snugly  tucking 
his  tiny  feet  beneath  the  green,  red,  and 
yellow  of  his  silken  raiment,  was  the 
sweetest  Chinese  cupid  conceivable,  look- 
ing right  straight  up  in  her  face  in  the 
wistfulcst  manner  in  all  the  world,  and 
holding  his  wee  plump  hand  against  the 
tight-stretched  side  of  the  bauble,  as  if 
to  steady  his  floating  abode.  Moreover, 
his  little  red  bud  of  a mouth  was  pursed 
with  anxiety,  and  questioning  loitered  in 
his  eyes.  He  looked  up  for  several 
minutes  steadily,  as  Suey  looked  down. 
Her  heart  was  throbbing  to  the  beat  of 
motherhood  suddenly  come  to  her  nature. 
Divination  of  Moy  Sing’s  anxieties  came 
upon  her,  bringing  a yearning  too  vast  to 
be  denied.  If  only  she  could  help  him 
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hide  his  little  immigrant  from  the  argus- 
eyed  officials! 

Then  tiny  Hop,  in  the  big  red  heart, 
raised  one  little  hand  toward  her,  as  if 
in  petition  to  be  taken.  She  could  bear 
110  more  of  her  worry  and  hunger. 

Impulsively  she  ran  to  the  coil  of  rope 
she  had  longed  so  often  to  employ,  and 
shaking  out  its  hempen  lengths,  saw  the 
hook  go  dangling  down  toward  the  won- 
dering baby. 

She  fished  in  haste;  she  fished  in  de- 
spair of  catching  the  lantern.  Galvan- 
ically twitching  her  rope  up  at  a sound 
that  frightened  her  half  to  death,  she 
caught  the  bail  that  supported  the  weight 
of  the  baby,  and  found  herself  suddenly 
responsible  for  all  the  sweet  burden  on 
the  cord. 

Therefore  in  double  desperation  she 
drew  up  the  rope  with  all  her  might. 
And  hardly  had  she  lifted  in  the  lan- 
tern and  closed  the  lattice  when  the 
three  immigration  inspectors  emerged 
on  the  street  and  cast  a glance,  half 
suspicion,  half  baffled  inquiry,  up  at  all 
the  windows. 

Naturally  the  ordeal  through  which  he 
had  passed  rendered  Moy  Wing-Sing  ex- 
tremely cautious  and  somewhat  unstrung. 

Fear  that  Hop  Yup  might  attempt  to 
climb  out  of  the  lantern  dominated  all 
else  very  soon,  however,  and  gliding  to 
his  window  on  tiptoe,  the  anxious  foster- 
parent looked  furtively  out  between  the 
shutters. 

Then  his  heart  lost  a beat. 

The  lantern  was  gone.  For  a moment 
his  mind  refused  to  believe  it.  Pale, 
deathly  sick  at  his  heart,  he  could  think 
of  one  terrible  thing  only — the  lantern 
had  fallen  to  the  street  below! 

Unable  to  sustain  the  thought,  mind- 
less of  cautions  or  anything  else,  he 
suddenly  struck  the  blinds  open  in  a 
frenzy  and  looked  down.  His  gaze  sped 
everywhere,  to  right  and  left,  along  the 
dusk  - softened  walls,  in  a vain,  wild 
search.  A groan  escaped  him.  lie  sank 
to  his  knees. 

In  his  very  unreason  of  despair,  he 
shot  one  look  above — and  beheld  his  lan- 
tern come  lightly  forth  from  a window, 
find  a wooden  support,  and  sway  there 
like  a heart  at  peace. 

It  was  Suey  Joy^s  big  sign  of  hope  and 


blessings,  thoughtfully  swung  where  his 
anxious  gaze  would  travel. 

In  the  bounding  haste  of  a gladness 
too  fierce  to  be  contained,  poor  Moy  sped 
at  once  through  his  door  and  up  the 
stairs.  lie  burst  in  on  the  blushing 
Suey  Joy  in  a manner  highly  offensive 
to  Confucian  schemes  of  etiquette,  but 
peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  modest  lit- 
tle Oriental  lady. 

Oh  — supernally  — esteemed  Moy — 
Wing- Sing, she  faltered,  holding  the 
clinging  little  Hop  to  her  bosom  with 
arms  so  curved  by  nature  for  the  purpose, 
“ I feared — I feared  they  would  find  him. 
My  heart — prompted  all.  My  heart  it  is 
must  crave  your  august  forgiveness.” 

Oh,  little  Hop — oh,  little  one — little 
one,”  said  Moy,  in  his  outburst  of  tender- 
ness; and  utterly  oblivious  of  fine  dis- 
tinctions for  the  largess  of  his  love,  he 
took  the  wee  youngster,  and  the  Chinese 
maiden  as  well,  in  his  arms. 

And  when  at  last  he  was  almost  calm, 
and  almost  sure  that  Hop  was  indeed 
quite  safe,  he  thought  in  anger  of  mer- 
chant Kwang  Chow. 

Suey  Joy,”  said  he,  in  this  newer 
mood,  “ do  you  truly  love  my  parentless 
little  Hop  Yup?” 

“ Truly,  O illustrious  Moy  Sing — in- 
deed truly,”  answered  Suey,  in  all  sweet 
honesty. 

“ If  he  has  a mother,”  then  said  Moy, 
who  loved  her  abruptly  for  her  beauty 
and  the  heart  of  goodness  in  her  bosom, 
— if  he  had  but  a mother,  the  foreign- 
devil  inspectors  will  be  no  longer  enabled 
to  distinguish  little  Hop  from  the  chil- 
dren whose  privilege  of  domicile  is  not 
in  question.  Will  you  deign,  Suey  Joy, 
to  be  a mother  to  my  child  ?” 

And  Suey  felt  her  heart  do  wondrous 
things  by  way  of  answ'er. 

It  came  to  pass  on  the  follow'ing  eve 
that  merchant  Kwang  Chow  strolled 
leisurely  down  the  street  and  passed  be- 
neath the  balcony  of  Moy  Sing’s  window. 
He  somehow  felt  he  had  missed  a trick. 
He  naturally  wished  for  confirmation  of 
the  hint.  It  will  be  permissible  to  re- 
peat at  this  juncture  that  Kwang  was  a 
connoisseur  on  Chinese  music,  for  to- 
night he  heard,  and  was  somewhat  en- 
abled to  interpret,  a three-stringed  mel- 
ody of  love  and  devotion. 
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The  report  that  this  department  has 
been  endowed  in  the  sum  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  - five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  by  a philanthropist  who  is  sorry 
for  his  money  is  at  least  premature. 
Whatever  the  self-reproaches  of  philan- 
thropists may  be,  and  however  much 
they  may  wish  to  hallow  their  gains  by 
high  giving,  they  have  not  yet  taken  the 
line  of  atonement  open  to  them  in  seek- 
ing the  promotion  of  pure  literature. 
The  very  best  of  them,  one  whom  an 
essayist  of  self-respect  could  receive  on 
equal  terms,  and  ask  to  sit  down  in  his 
presence,  has  not  yet  approached  us  with 
a check  of  above  half  the  lowest  amount 
named.  The  philanthropists,  each  and 
every,  may  be  still  corrupting  univer- 
sities, limiting  the  sale  of  books  by  the 
founding  of  free  libraries,  building  ex- 
piatory chapels,  and  cumbering  hospitals 
with  superfluous  help,  but  they  have  not 
yet  overtly  imagined  offering  us  a gift 
proportioned  to  our  merit  and  influence. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  impression  to  the 
contrary  is  widely  diffused,  it  is  perhaps 
not  too  soon  for  us  to  indulge  the  plea- 
sures of  fancying  it  a fact,  and  rearing 
from  the  gay  hypothesis  an  edifice  of 
supposition  in  which  we  may  invite  the 
reader  to  dwell  with  us  a while. 

I 

We  may  confide  to  the  reader  at  once 
that  we  have  often  wondered  what  we 
should  do  with  the  income  of  such  an 
endowment  if  it  were  once  really  ours. 
We  should  of  course  treat  it  as  a 
sacred  trust,  and  after  making  due 
provision  for  our  own  comfort,  and  se- 
curing for  ourselves  the  leisure  to  write 
exemplary  essays  without  the  intrusion 
of  other  literary  cares,  we  hope  we  should 
look  about  and  see  what  could  be  done 
for  less  happily  situated  brethren  of  the 
pen.  A favorite  scheme  of  ours  has  long 
been  the  establishment  of  a museum  of 
literary  properties  for  the  use  of  intend- 
ing popular  novelists.  This  class  of 
novelists  has,  contrary  to  all  our  ex- 
pectations and  predictions,  increased  so 
rapidly  that  something  of  the  sort  is  per- 
emptorily demanded.  Its  lack  is  what 


might  be  called,  with  regard  to  the  in- 
fantile intelligences  concerned,  a crying 
want,  and  the  proposed  museum  should 
unite  with  the  entertainment  afforded  by 
the  collections  the  instruction  imparted 
by  the  kindergarten  methods.  It  should 
consist,  in  other  words,  of  a variety  of 
object-lessons,  beginning  with  plots  de- 
rived from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
represented  in  all  their  differentiation 
down  to  those  of  our  own  day.  As 
clothes  are,  in  that  school  of  fiction,  much 
more  important  than  characters,  costume 
should  be  very  fully  shown  in  every  pe- 
riod, not  only  in  its  correct  form,  but  as 
the  literary  tailors  and  mantua  - makers 
have  mistaken  it.  The  works  of  the  va- 
rious romantic  authors  should  of  course 
stock  the  shelves  of  the  museum,  and 
large  maps  or  charts,  illustrating  in  very 
coarse  print  their  styles  of  managing  the 
standard  incidents  and  episodes,  should 
adorn  the  walls.  Card  catalogues  index- 
ing the  salient  events  and  motives  of  the 
leading  romantic  fictions,  together  with 
an  exhaustive  selection  of  the  typical 
heroes  and  heroines,  should  be  provided, 
so  that  the  intending  novelist  could 
either  study  the  materials  of  his  work 
in  loose,  bold  outline,  or  refine  upon  its 
construction  in  the  utmost  detail.  Me- 
chanical dolls  of  every  description  would 
be  lavishly  supplied:  heroes  in  the  act 
of  rescuing  heroines  or  making  love  to 
them;  heroes  that  could  utter  vows,  and 
heroines  that  could  shed  tears,  or  emit 
passionate  sighs;  villains  that  could 
swear  strange  oaths  of  all  patterns;  ob- 
durate fathers  that  could  frown,  and  ten- 
der mothers  that  could  implore;  adversa- 
ries engaged  in  single  combat,  or  a dozen 
dying  by  the  thrusts  of  the  good  sword 
of  a single  defender  of  helpless  innocence. 
Of  course  the  figurines  would  each  rep- 
resent all  the  known  modifications  of  its 
type;  and  besides  these,  we  would  have 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  young 
novelist  effigies  of  the  different  kinds 
of  readers  as  affected  by  the  Largest  Sell- 
ing Book  of  the  year,  or  month,  or  day. 
Portraits  of  the  Largest  Selling  Authors 
would  be  shown  with  the  rapid  vicissitude 
of  the  changing  photographs  of  Pear’s 
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forty-seven  kinds  of  pickles,  so  as  to  con- 
vey a notion  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
immortality  is  lost  and  won  in  the  field 
of  popular  fiction.  Every  facility  and  ap- 
pliance for  the  manufacture  of  histor- 
ical novels  would  be  supplied  in  our 
museum,  which  would  be  equipped  with 
a kitchen  for  the  supply  of  Barmecide 
meals  to  the  students. 

II 

The  establishment  of  a museum  of 
popular  fiction,  however,  would  be  only 
one  of  the  many  aims  to  which  a 
handsomely  endowed  department  would 
devote  itself.  We  have  long  observed 
that  in  most  of  the  magazine  poems 
the  poetry  is  in  the  proportion  of  one 
line  to  twenty,  if  it  is  quite  so  high.  It 
is  not  very  much  higher  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  classics  of  all  tongues  and 
ages,  but  with  the  multiplication  of  the 
modern  inventions,  and  the  discoveries  in 
so  many  branches  of  scientific  study,  the 
improvement  in  the  expression  of  the 
‘‘  simple,  sensuous,  passionate  impulse, 
as  Milton  has  defined  poetry,  has  not  been 
commensurate.  Our  notion,  therefore, 
would  be  to  cut  out  the  redundant  verbi- 
age, and  reduce  each  printed  poem  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  one  poetic  idea  em- 
bodied in  it.  This  might  require  a line, 
or  half  a line,  or  half-dozen  lines  for 
its  development,  though  whatever  its  re- 
quirements, it  should  be  rigidly  held  to 
them.  But  it  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
expect  either  the  publisher  or  the  poet  to 
sacrifice  the  superficial  area  of  their  com- 
mon property,  merely  to  save  the  reader’s 
time.  We  should  therefore  put  aside  a 
certain  portion  of  the  income  from  our 
endowment  for  the  compensation  of  poets 
who  lost  money  by  the  retrenchment  of 
their  utterances  to  the  dimensions  of  their 
emotions;  and  we  should  trust  that  the 
publishers  would  be  able  to  make  them- 
selves good  by  devoting  the  space  gained 
to  some  sort  of  paying  advertisements; 
at  any  rate,  we  should  not  care  so  much 
for  them,  for  they  represent  merely  that 
commercial  interest  in  the  enterprise 
which  we  have  learned  to  contemn  in 
every  instance.  We  should  expect  that 
when  once  established,  the  principle  in- 
volved would  work  a change  whose  benef- 
icence would  be  felt  in  many  directions. 
Sermons,  lectures,  addresses,  after-dinner 
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speeches,  under  its  effect,  might  take  a 
tabloid  character  which  would  leave  an 
overworked  world  much  more  leisure  for 
golf,  billiards,  and  basket-ball  than  it 
now  enjoys;  and  the  cultivated  classes, 
if  they  could  not  be  preserved  from  race 
suicide,  might  eke  out  their  last  moments 
in  much  less  discomfort  than  they  now 
experience  from  the  intellectual  diet  of- 
fered them. 

In  this  connection,  also,  we  should 
offer  a prize  to  the  first  editor  approxima- 
ting a standard  of  payment  for  quality 
in  the  compensation  of  authors,  so  that 
these  might  not  be  tempted,  in  their  neces- 
sity, to  give  him  quantity  instead.  Our 
ideal  would  be  an  editor  who  gave  as  much 
for  a story  of  three  pages,  if  it  were 
very  good,  as  for  a story  of  thirteen,  or 
for  an  essay  of  a single  page  as  for  an 
article  of  a dozen  pages,  if  the  strength 
of  these  were  concentrated  in  the  smaller 
space.  As  before,  we  should  expect  the 
publisher  to  compensate  himself  by  the 
insertion  of  paying  advertisements,  which, 
now  that  advertisements  are  so  imagi- 
natively written,  would  be  a much  more 
acceptable  sort  of  literature. 

In  order  to  stimulate  invention  among 
novelists,  we  should  offer  another  prize 
for  the  discovery  of  a new  situation,  or 
a novel  motive,  or  a more  crucial  crisis, 
suitable  for  use  at  the  end  of  a monthly 
instalment,  than  any  now  in  use.  Still 
another  prize  would  be  given  to  some 
student  of  literary  methods  who  should 
invent  a fashion  of  writing  dialogue  so 
as  to  avoid  such  locutions  as  ^Maughed 
Victorine,”  ‘‘  maliciously  smiled  the  sub- 
tle Alberta,”  " went  on  the  tiresome  girl,” 
suggested  the  hapless  victim,”  “ scowled 
the  atrocious  scoundrel,”  as  descriptive 
adjuncts  of  precedent  dramatic  phrases. 

The  department  would  do  much  in- 
directly to  encourage  a preference  for 
clear  and  simple  diction  in  writers  of  all 
classes,  and  would  adopt  a system  of 
prizes  for  agents  discovering  proofs  of 
the  advancement  of  polite  learning  in 
any  direction.  Missionaries,  in  certain 
limited  number,  would  be  sent  out  to 
combat  the  superstition  that  style  is 
something  which  may  be,  with  great  pains 
and  expense,  put  into  a man,  by  the 
studied  imitation  of  master  stylists,  and 
for  the  propagation  of  the  true  faith  that 
style  is  something  which  can  only  come 
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out  of  a man,  and  is  nothing  but  his 
peculiar  way  of  saying  things,  as  personal 
to  him  as  his  voice  or  his  walk,  or  his 
delight  in  sweets,  or  salted  almonds.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  restore  the  ofiBce 
of  public  hangman  for  the  purpose  of 
haying  all  lists  of  Best  Hundred  Books 
burnt  at  the  stake,  and  for  bringing  to 
justice  such  capital  criminals  as  can  be 
found  to  have  suggested  Courses  of  Read- 
ing to  ingenuous  youth. 

But  our  system  would  always  be  much 
more  compensative  than  punitive;  we 
should  seek  out  merit,  and  reward  that, 
rather  than  inflict  penalties  for  offences. 
If  the  income  from  our  principal  would 
allow,  we  should  employ  a corps  of  type- 
writers, accomplished  in  the  neglected  arts 
of  spelling,  punctuating,  and  capitalizing, 
to  write  letters  to  young  authors  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  chrysalis  stage  of 
manuscript  into  the  winged  form  of  print, 
endeavoring  to  persuade  them  that  the 
friendship  of  old  authors  can  avail  them 
nothing  with  editors  or  publishers,  who 
really  suspect  a latent  dishonesty  in  the 
old  author  who  approaches  them  with  the 
work  of  a new  author  in  his  hand,  and 
treat  him  and  his  offering  with  ignominy 
worthy  a felon  found  with  the  goods  on 
his  person.  In  furtherance  of  this  end, 
we  are  thinking  of  having  a chart  de- 
signed, somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  the 
famous  seventeenth-century  maps  of  the 
Royaume  de  Tendre,  exhibiting  the  true 
course  up 

The  steep  where  Fame’s  proud  temple  shines 
afar, 

in  its  astonishing  contrast  with  the 
Royal  Road  by  which  the  beginner  pro- 
poses to  ascend,  with  the  pull  of  some 
one  who  has  already  got  there.  The 
chart  would  display  the  prodigious  sinu- 
osities of  the  way,  beginning  with  the 
departure  from  the  Fount  of  Inspiration 
in  the  Wilderness  of  Ambition,  and  lead- 
ing by  the  Morass  of  the  Request  of 
Friends  to  the  open  desert  of  Publica- 
tion Land.  This  dreary  region  would  be 
shown  guarded  by  the  fortresses  of  Maga- 
zine Editors  and  Publishers’  Readers,  be- 
tween which  the  wayfarer  may  be  buffeted 
back  and  forth  for  years.  At  points  on 
the  horizon  the  Mirages  of  Defrayed  Ex- 
penses, and  Partial  Expenses,  and  Plates 
at  the  Author’s  Expense,  would  be  seen 


hovering.  Beyond  these  would  lie  the 
Battle-field  of  Preliminary  Success,  and 
at  a slight  distance  from  the  Hill  of 
Actual  Appearance  would  be  placed  on 
one  hand  the  walled  City  of  Criticism, 
and  on  the  other  the  Garden  of  Flattery. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  exhibit  topograph- 
ically the  perils  to  which  the  young  au- 
thor is  exposed  in  his  passage  between 
these,  but  all  possible  aids  to  the  ima- 
gination will  be  supplied  in  the  chart. 
Farther  on,  directly  under  the  path  he  is 
to  tread,  will  be  found  marked  the  Mine 
of  Detraction,  and  a little  farther,  the 
swift  Torrent  of  Oblivion.  But  if  the 
traveller  passes  these  in  safety,  he  comes 
to  the  foot  of  the  steep,  which  he  begins 
to  ascend  with  the  weak  legs  and  labor- 
ing breath  of  age.  As  he  catches  sight 
of  the  temple  he  descries  a multitude  of 
strange,  buoyant  forms,  bobbing  about  on 
the  ground,  and  beating  themselves 
against  the  sides  of  the  sacred  fane,  and 
arriving  through  the  air  in  constantly 
increasing  numbers.  These  are  the  Wind- 
bags of  the  Big  Sellers,  and  if  he  can 
find  his  way  among  them  he  enters  the 
temple  and  makes  himself  at  home  so 
far  as  to  select  the  stone  under  which 
he  would  like  to  be  entombed. 

We  should  expect  from  the  dissemina- 
tion of  this  chart  results  which  would 
gratify  the  most  exacting  philanthropist, 
and  the  most  jealous  of  having  his 
gift  applied  to  the  best  purposes.  The 
study  of  it  would  deter  many  authors 
from  attempting  the  literary  career, 
and  those  who  have  the  innate  force 
for  this  would  be  strengthened  by  the 
serious  considerations  to  which  it  would 
invite  them.  With  our  Museum  of  Pop- 
ular Fiction,  it  would  form  such  a 
body  of  practical  instruction  as  the 
whole  republic  of  letters  does  not  now 
afford;  but  the  chart  would  be  of  wider 
usefulness,  we  think,  than  even  the  mu- 
seum, because  it  would  appeal  to  the 
whole  race  of  authors,  and  not  merely  to 
a specialized  branch. 

Some  further  notice  of  its  character- 
istics can  be  gained  from  a comparison 
of  our  general  prospectus  with  the  actual 
Carte  de  Tendre,  first  published  in  Made- 
moiselle de  Scudery’s  great  romance  of 
Clelie,  and  now  very  recently  reproduced 
by  Professor  T.  F.  Crane,  of  Cornell 
University,  in  his  delightful  comment  on 
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Boileau’s  dialogue  in  the  manner  of 
Lucian,”  on  Lea  Heros  de  Roman:  that 
is,  the  heroes  of  that  particular  form  of 
the  historical  romance  which  in  the 
seventeenth  century  preceded  the  more 
eclipsing  inventions  of  the  nineteenth. 
Professor  Crane’s  comment,  indeed,  is 
a very  compendious  essay  on  the  whole 
school  of  heroical  romance,  as  it  flour- 
ished amoi^  the  precieuses  of  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet,  and  the  many  people  of 
both  sexes  who  wished  to  be  like  them. 
It  appears  that  there  were  perhaps  not 
more  idle  persons  in  the  world  then  and 
there  than  there  are  now  everywhere,  but 
that  such  as  they  were  they  were  much 
more  idle,  for  they  had  the  enormous 
leisure  requisite  for  reading  novels  in 
eight  or  ten  folio  volumes,  beside  which 
our  present  popular  fictions  are  mere 
tracts,  or  leaflets.  We  need  not  suppose 
that  these  vast  fictions  were  taken  more 
seriously  than  our  present  fictions  by  any- 
body but  the  sentimentalists  who  wrote 
them,  if  even  they  were  always  quite  in 
earnest  about  them;  but  they  certainly 
had  the  cry,  and  not  to  have  read  or 
pretended  to  have  read  Clelie  or  Le  Grand 
Cyrus  was  to  have  classed  one’s  self  with 
the  ignoble  and  unfashionable  who  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on  in  the  smart 
world.  Just  as  now  young  people  ask 
each  other  if  they  have  read  the  last  big 
seller,  and  are  put  to  their  utmost  in- 
vention to  make  out  that  they  have,  so 
then  it  was  de  rigueur  that  one  should 
have  at  one’s  tongue’s  end  at  least  the 
plot  of  these  immense  romances.  In  the 
mean  time,  of  course,  they  were  a good 
deal  mocked  at,  and  their  authors  and 
readers  were  the  laughter  of  the  wise, 
who  were  not  able  at  all  to  abash  them. 
It  is  astonishing  how  in  every  period  of 
great  folly  everybody  more  or  less  knows 
it  is  folly,  and  how  the  folly  is  not  the 
least  affected  by  the  fact.  It  was  all  very 
well  for  Byron  to  say,  two  hundred  years 
after,  that — 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain’s  chivalry  away 

by  his  Don  Quixote,  but  Cervantes  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Spain  went  on  read- 
ing the  romances  of  chivalry,  with 
Amadis  de  Gaul  in  one  hand  and  the 
Knight  of  the  Sorrowful  Figure  in  the 
other,  and  Cervantes  himself  knew  how 
hopeless  his  tilt  with  the  windmill  was. 


and  wrote  his  Persiles  and  Sigismunda,  so 
as  to  be  friends  with  the  folly  which  he 
was  piercing  at  every  joint  of  its  paste- 
board armor.  We  are  not  instructed,  at 
least  by  Professor  Crane,  that  Boileau 
wrote  an  heroic  novel  after  having  writ- 
ten his  dialogue  in  the  manner  of  Lucian 
to  bring  the  heroic  novel  into  open  ridi- 
cule, but  he  probably  would  have  done 
so  if  he  had  duly  looked  to  his  own  in- 
terest, or  considered  how  hopeless  it  is 
to  combat  any  form  of  folly.  Folly  has 
been  shot  at  as  it  flew  by  satirists  ever 
since  the  race  began,  and  we  have  it  with 
us  still  in  undiminished  vitality,  and 
with  unimpaired  powers  of  aerostation. 
It  is  perhaps  not  such  a very  bad  thing; 
at  any  rate  it  is  better  than  vice,  which 
the  satirists  long  lashed  in  vain.  We  have 
only  to  think  that  the  readers  of  the  big 
sellers  might  now  be  eating  opium,  or 
drinking  to  excess,  in  order  to  realize 
how  much  better  folly  is  than  vice;  how, 
indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  safe- 
guards from  vice:  people  must  do  some- 
thing with  their  emptiness. 

Ill 

All  the  same,  we  commend  Professor 
Crane’s  agreeable  essay  to  our  reader,  and 
desire  to  hold  it  up  as  an  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  our  universities  are  doing 
work  of  the  highest  service  to  literature 
in  a form  well  suited  to  extend  their 
influence  among  non-university  students. 
If  a little  more  openly  learned,  it  is  of 
like  popular  appeal  with  the  labors  of 
Professor  T.  R.  Lounsbury,  of  Yale, 
which  but  for  their  thoroughness  we 
should  rather  have  called  his  diversions, 
in  another  field,  not  so  very  far  removed 
in  time  and  interest.  We  have  already 
spoken  here  of  his  essays  on  Shakespeare 
as  a Dramatic  Artist,  and  now  we  have 
to  own  in  his  Shakespeare  and  Voltaire 
the  same  charm  that  we  found  in  the 
earlier  book.  Both  are  in  pursuance  of 
his  studies  of  The  Shakespeare  Wars, 
which  will  be  followed  further  in  a vol- 
ume dealing  with  the  controversies  con- 
cerning the  text  of  Shakespeare;  but  the 
present  volume  has  a range  of  its  own 
that  we  find  peculiarly  agreeable.  Few 
figures  in  literary  history  have  the  last- 
ing interest  of  Voltaire’s,  and  he  was 
never  more  characteristic  than  in  his  at- 
titude towards  Shakespeare.  He  first 
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discovered  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  act  of 
laying  open  that  vast,  strange  continent 
to  the  polite  curiosity  of  his  country- 
men, he  freely  plundered  it.  Then  it 
seemed  to  him  better  to  close  it  to  ex- 
plorers, and  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life, 
from  time  to  time,  in  denying  its  hab- 
itable character,  if  not  its  natural  riches. 
He  did  not  manage  this  without  a great 
deal  of  lying,  and  it  is  with  his  lies,  gross 
and  palpable,  and  so  little  like  their 
subtle  author,  that  Professor  Lounsbury 
has  largely  to  do.  His  book,  in  fact, 
is  a delightful  study  of  that  mixed  char- 
acter of  Voltaire’s  which  must  render  him 
forever  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
men.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the 
great  simple  figures  are  of  the  most  im- 
port; perhaps  they  are,  but  you  are  soon 
done  with  them;  you  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  their  mystery  with  no  trouble;  but  the 
children  of  duplicity  are  the  fellow-beings 
who  most  tease  you  out  of  thought,  or 
keep  you  questioning.  Voltaire  was  a 
great  body  of  courageous  truth,  but  with 
him  you  had  to  get  past  an  outwork  of 
falsehood  which  long  held  the  world  at 
bay,  and  hindered  it  from  the  real  value 
of  the  man.  This  has  now  been  so  thor- 
oughly ascertained,  however,  that  it  is 
perfectly  safe  to  own  the  lies  which  form- 
ed his  curious  defence:  the  most  com- 
plicated and  unscrupulous  lies  that  there 
ever  were,  not  excepting  even  those  of 
Alexander  Pope.  Professor  Lounsbury 
cannot  help  treating  of  the  whole  nature 
of  the  man  in  studying  his  relation  to 
Shakespeare,  and  some  words  of  his  last 
chapter  throw,  with  their  sort  of  amiable 
luminosity,  a light  upon  the  entire  Voltaire 
which  is  very  suggestive.  "It  was  the 
dislike  and  dread  which  he  felt  for  the 
great  Elizabethan  which  forces  upon  the 
attention  one  of  the  most  curious  phases 
of  Voltaire’s  character.  It  is  a striking 
example  of  the  inconsistency  of  human 
nature  that  the  great  apostle  of  tolerance 
in  matters  of  religion  and  government 
was  one  of  the  most  intolerant  of  men 
in  matters  of  literature.  To  read  his 
words,  one  would  fancy  that  fire,  fagot, 
and  sword,  had  it  lain  in  his  power, 
would  have  been  the  doom  of  those  who 
persisted  in  promulgating  opinions  which 
he  deemed  injurious  to  art.  When  it 
came  to  the  infliction  of  the  penalty,  the 
real  kindliness  of  his  nature  would  have 


led  him  to  spare  the  destined  victim;  but 
the  spirit  which  prompted  the  persecu- 
tion would  never  have  been  absent.  . . . 
Without  realizing  it  he  made  use  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  sort  of  arguments  for 
protecting  the  integrity  of  the  one  which 
excited  his  derision  when  applied  to 
the  defence  of  the  other.  . . , That  he 
failed  at  times  to  render  the  justice 
he  demanded  is  little  mor|  than  an 
illustration  of  the  infirmities  of  our 
common  nature.  But  much  can  be  for- 
given to  one  who  did  so  much  for 
his  fellow-men.” 

Such  contributions  to  literary  know- 
ledge as  Professor  Crane’s  and  Professor 
Lounsbury’s  encourage  us  against  some 
sprightly  pessimism  regarding  the  estab- 
lished methods  of  education  in  Mr.  Ger- 
ald Stanley  I..ee’s  essays  on  The  Lost 
Art  of  Reading,  in  which  we  have  not 
indeed  followed  him  pari  passu,  but  in 
which  we  have  from  time  to  time  joined 
him  with  great  pleasure.  If  the  uni- 
versity can  foster  in  its  veteran  teachers 
so  much  natural  grace  and  charm  as 
one  must  feel  in  these  authors,  why  de- 
spair of  the  university?  Still,  there  is 
much  to  make  one  pause  in  Mr.  Lee’s 
book,  though  whether  reading  is  a lost 
art  may  remain  a question.  Perhaps  it 
never  was  an  art  more  than  now,  or  per- 
haps none  of  the  arts  have  been  lost. 
Or  perhaps  Mr.  Lee  is  not  altogether 
serious  in  declaring  it  so.  He  may  be 
merely  wishing  us  to  realize  how  dread- 
ful it  would  be  if  it  really  were,  and 
certainly  gives  us  misgivings.  But  where 
his  usefulness,  not  easily  distinguishable 
from  his  agreeableness,  mostly  comes  in 
is  in  his  insistence  upon  reading  as  some- 
thing that  can  never  edify  unless  it 
pleases.  One  of  his  most  frequent  con- 
tentions, for  instance,  is  that  literature 
cannot  be  imparted  by  the  analytical 
methods  employed  in  " teaching  ” it. 
" Literature  is  addressed  to  all  of  a man’s 
body,  and  to  all  of  his  soul.  . . . Unless 
books  play  upon  his  spiritual  and  mental 
sensibilities  while  he  reads,  he  cannot  be 
considered  a cultivated  man.  . . . Great 
literature  makes  its  appeal  to  the  sense- 
perceptions  permeated  with  spiritual  sug- 
gestions. ...  To  teach  a pupil  all  that 
can  be  known  about  a great  poem  is  to 
take  the  poetry  out  of  him  and  to  make 
the  poem  prose  to  him  forever.” 
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WE  are  listening  to  something 
being  sung  in  the  next  room. 
The  singing  has  been  going  on 
some  time  almost  unnoticed;  but  sudden- 
ly our  attention  has  been  arrested;  more 
than  that,  we  are  taken  up  (which  is 
the  English  of  the  Latin  rapture)  and 
borne  along  upon  the  current,  upon  the 
wings  of  song.”  We  cannot  make  out 
the  words, — do  not  care  to  or  need  to; 
we  are  moved  by  the  feeling,  and  we 
comprehend  a meaning  which  the  words 
might  limit. 

Such  songs  are  like  music  itself,  with 
such  enhancement  as  comes  through  the 
human  voice.  But  there  are  others 
whose  distinction  involves  an  element 
not  given  in  the  mere  musical  form, 
needing  therefore  for  their  full  apprecia- 
tion the  particular  thought  distinctly 
expressed  in  words.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  little  song  The  night  has  a thou- 
sand eyes,”  Here  we  add  the  charm  of 
poetry  to  that  of  music — a charm  which 
seems  more  distinctive  when  we  pass 
from  the  lyrical  to  other  styles  of  verse. 

When,  therefore,  we  consider  what  is 
essential  to  poetic  form,  we  must  postu- 
late something  deeper  than  the  objective 
form,  the  result  of  a metrical  arrange- 
ment of  sounds,  with  or  without  rhyme. 
We  are  naturally  surprised  that  Sidney 
Lanier,  following  Poe,  should  declare 
that  poetic  rhythm  is  merely  a matter  of 
acoustics.  The  most  excellent  versifica- 
tion will  not  make  a poem,  and  may  not 
possess  rhythm. 

Ehythm  is  wholly  of  subjective  sensi- 
bility. A certain  velocity  of  vibrations 
will  mechanically  produce  a singing 
sound,  and  we  may  call  the  machine 
through  which  this  is  effected  a “ Siren  ” 
— but  it  was  not  thus  the  Sirens  sang. 
These  quickened  vibrations  in  an  animate 
organization — as  in  the  throat  of  the 
bird — are  not  merely  mechanical,  they  are 
heightened  by  the  physiological  pulsa- 
tions of  vibrant  life.  Beyond  this  is  that 
psychological  heightening  of  impulse 
which  is  essential  to  poetic  rhythm. 

Probably  it  is  this  heightening  that 
Professor  Mark  H.  Liddell  in  his  Intro- 


duction to  the  Scientific  Study  of  Eng- 
lish Poetry  calls  Attention-Stress  ” — 
a rather  tough  term  for  it — and  which  he 
declares  to  be  the  fundamental  element 
in  shaping  our  English  verse-form: 

This  stress  material  is  the  very  warp  of 
the  poet’s  verse.  It  is  the  punctuating 
material  which  divides  the  poetry  into 
varying  rhythm-figures  of  ever-changing 
beauty  and  harmony.” 

Those  critics  who  lean  toward  the 
acoustic  theory  advanced  by  Poe  and  La- 
nier might  say  that  there  is  the  same 
stressed  impulse,  and  having  the  same 
effect,  in  all  impassioned  prose,  and  that 
there  should  be  some  clear  distinction — 
especially  in  scientific  definition — ^between 
this  kind  of  prose  and  what  is  technical- 
ly designated  as  poetry.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  as  justly  claimed  that, 
even  in  a formal  definition  of  poetry,  the 
acoustic  theory  is  so  narrow  as  to  ex- 
clude the  most  essential  element  of  po- 
etic rhythm. 

We  are  too  much  accustomed  to  think 
of  form  in  art  as  if  it  were  consciously 
accepted,  like  a fashion,  just  as  the  laws 
of  Nature  are  too  generally  thought  of 
as  imposed  upon  the  physical  universe. 
The  creative,  in  structural  embodiment, 
becomes  formative.  The  form  is  not  im- 
posed upon  poetry,  but  owes  its  own 
genesis  to  the  poetic  impulse.  Objective- 
ly it  seems  the  form  produced  by  a cer- 
tain succession  of  sounds ; really  the 
form  is  first  psychological  and  dominates 
the  succession. 

The  effect  produced  upon  us  by  poetry 
depends  upon  the  psychological  impulse, 
heightened— or  stressed,  if  you  choose — 
into  rhythmical  motion;  but  this  effect 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  meaning. 
To  go  back  to  the  songs  heard  in  the  next 
room, — several  had  passed  unnoticed, 
and  these  were  doubtless  technically 
faultless  in  their  harmony.  What  was 
lacking  was  something  psychologically 
dynamical  and  compelling.  This  some- 
thing in  poetry  constitutes  its  subjec- 
tive rhythm. 

Because  it  is  human,  the  poetic  har- 
mony discloses  the  individual  spirit  in  its 
inmost  motions,  its  peculiar  tempera- 
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ment.  Culture  heightens  and  varies  its 
charm,  availing  of  manifold  implications 
and  associations. 

It  is  easy  to  mistake  a mental  for  an 
artistic  value,  and  so  to  call  a writer  a 
great  poet  when  he  is  simply  a great 
philosopher  or  an  original  thinker,  just 
as  we  may  give  a painter  undue  praise  for 
his  art  because  of  a purely  intellectual 
interest  awakened  by  his  work.  One  may 
write  sheer  prose  in  iambics.  Words- 
worth is  often  more  thoughtful,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  in  his  least  poetical 
works,  like  “ The  Excursion,”  than  in 
his  greatest  lyrics.  In  the  latter  the 
thought  is  winged  and  vibrant — having 
the  meaning  that  prompts  rhythm. 

II 

We  have  received  the  following  com- 
munication protesting  against  the  moral 
effect  of  Mark  Twain’s  story  published 
in  our  December  number,  entitled,  Was 
it  Heaven?  Or  Hell?” 

“Was  it  Heaven?  Or  Hell?’*  asks  Mark 
Twain  in  his  striking  story  in  the  Decem- 
ber Harper,  and  the  present  writer,  at  least, 
is  compelled  to  answer,  “ Neither ; but 
Purgatory,”  and  to  enter,  before  it  is  too 
late,  a kindly,  but  most  earnest,  remon- 
strance against  what  he  deems  the  (to  say 
the  least)  misleading  moral  of  the  story. 
To  me  there  is  something  pitiful  and  de- 
moralizing in  this  picture  of  a dying  woman 
and  her  dying  child  fed  on  pleasing  false- 
hoods by  two  aunts  goaded  to  the  shame  by 
a dishonest  and  (though  in  no  selfish  sense) 
politic  physician ; and  I cannot  bear  that 
it  should  pass  to  have  its  silent  but  cogent 
influence  upon  the  people’s  practice  and 
habit  of  thought  without  some  one’s  earnest 
questioning.  Surely  we  do  not  need  any 
persuasives  to  untruthfulness.  Surely  we 
are  not  so  morbidly  devoted  to  truth-speak- 
ing that  it  has  become  a hurtful  super- 
stition, out  of  which  we  must  be  lured 
or  reasoned. 

I have  spoken  of  the  “ cogent  influence  ” 
of  the  story  in  question,  and  yet  if  the 
writer  of  it  felt  there  was  such  a super- 
stition, he  has  certainly,  for  some  minds, 
overshot  the  mark  in  his  effort  to  correct 
it.  The  first  deception  is  seen  to  become 
the  fruitful  mother  of  unnumbered  others, 
while  the  very  pathos  of  the  story,  so  in- 
geniously wrought  out,  arouses  the  reader’s 
suspicion  and  inquiry;  as  in  the  case  of  a 
friend  I had  asked  to  read  it,  and  whose  sig- 
nificant comment  was,  that  it  advocated  a 


deal  of  “ unnecessary  ” lying.  What,  for 
example,  could  be  more  heart-breaking  than 
the  look  which  that  dying  woman  turns  into 
her  aunt’s  face,  and  her  words  as  she  whis- 
pers : “ Others  one  could  not  trust ; but 
you  two  guardian  angels — steel  is  not  so 
true  as  you.  Others  would  be  unfaithful; 
and  many  would  deceive  and  lie.”  What 
wonder  that  “ Hester’s  eyes  fell,  and  her 
poor  lips  trembled.”  Indeed,  how  could  she 
bear  the  shame  of  deceiving  that  trusting 
soul  on  the  verge  of  its  departing!  And 
yet — why  should  the  aunts  have  felt  such 
shame  and  remorse  over  a deed  of  mercy? 
Was  it  not  because  mercy  and  truth  had 
not  met  in  it;  righteousness  and  peace  had 
not  kissed  each  other?  They  had  spoken 
in  love,  but  not  “ the  truth  in  love.”  Was 
a great  sorrow  and  calamity  to  be  averted? 
Alas,  the  wise  man  well  declared,  “ By 
mercy  and  truth  iniquity  is  purged  ” : why 
not  also  trouble  and  sorrow?  Surely  when 
mother  and  daughter  were  reunited  in  that 
Land  w^here  “ thought  is  speech,  and  speech 
is  truth,”  and  learned  from  each  other  how 
they  had  been  deceived,  they  must  have  felt 
towards  the  misguided  aunts  not  resentment 
indeed,  but  a tender  and  holy  pity. 

Why  are  we  so  mistrustful  of  and  for  the 
Truth?  Why  treat  it  as  a poor,  sickly 
thing,  to  be  swathed  and  coddled,  when  it 
and  Love  are  the  twin  giants  of  eternity? 
Who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in 
a free  and  open  encounter?  And  the  poet’s 
question  applies  not  more  to  the  worsting  of 
Truth  itself  and  its  being  made  to  appear 
untrue  than  to  the  thwarting  of  the  benefi- 
cent results  which  Truth,  loyally  adhered 
to,  may  be  supposed  to  insure. 

Is  it  asked,  who  could  have  resisted  the 
temptation  which  beset  the  aunts?  Possibly 
none  of  us;  but  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of 
a false  persuasion  is  one  thing,  while  de- 
liberately to  defend  the  weakness  is  a very 
different  one.  Why  not  speak  the  truth 
here  as  we  must  and  shall  in  that  oth- 
er Land  beyond  the  shadow ; speak  the 
truth  in  love,  putting  away  all  lying,  be- 
cause here,  as  there,  we  are  members  one 
of  another? 

It  is  the  kindly  meant  falsehood  we  have 
most  to  beware  of.  Well  does  Kuskin  remind 
us  that  “ it  is  not  calumny  and  treachery 
that  do  the  most  harm  in  the  world;  they 
are  continually  crushed,  and  are  felt  only 
in  being  conquered.  But  it  is  the  glistening 
and  softly  spoken  lie,  the  amiable  fallacy, 
the  patriotic  lie  of  the  historian,  . . . the 
zealous  lie  of  the  partisan,  the  merciful  lie 
of  the  friend,  and  the  careless  lie  of  every 
man  to  himself,  that  cast  that  black  misery 
over  humanity.  . . .” 
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Dare  to  be  true;  nothing  can  need  a lie. 

The  fault  that  needs  it  most  grows  two 
thereby. 

“ Think  truly,  and  thy  thought  shall  the 
world’s  famine  feed; 

Speak  truly,  and  thy  word  shall  be  a fruit- 
ful seed; 

Live  truly,  and  thy  life  shall  be  a grand 
and  noble  creed.” 

H.  D.  Catlipt. 

We  give  Mr.  Gatlin's  protest  a place 
here  because  of  its  beautiful  spirit,  so  akin 
to  Ruskin's  that  the  passage  cited  from 
him  blends  naturally  and  harmoniously 
with  the  texture  of  the  argument,  and 
because  the  theme  provokes  comment. 

Within  the  recent  memory  of  our  read- 
ers several  stories  have  appeared  in  this 
Magazine  touching  this  matter  of  lying. 
Alfred  Ollivant's  “ The  Cleansing  of  the 
Lie " did  not  raise  the  question  with 
which  we  are  here  immediately  concerned, 
but  the  steward  appointed  to  punish  the 
guilty  boy,  in  proposing  to  suflFer  at  the 
boy’s  hands  the  same  penalty,  seems  to 
set  aside  justice  just  as  the  boy  had  set 
aside  truth — thus  raising  another  ques- 
tion. When  a schoolboy  confesses  to 
another's  guilt  and  takes  the  punishment, 
we  have  a situation  in  which  both  truth 
and  justice  are  set  at  naught.  We  will 
not  ask  what  emotion  this  situation  would 
arouse  in  Mr.  Gatlin's  breast.  There 
are  other  virtues  violated  for  love's  sake — 
as  in  Miss  Wilkins’s  story.  The  Last  Oifi, 
where  the  hero  finally  gives  up  his  hon- 
esty for  the  sake  of  charity. 

Fiat  Justitia  mat  coelum.  The  old 
Roman  maxim,  in  accordance  with  which 
untold  heavenly  values  were  sacrificed 
upon  the  altar  of  justice,  suggests  that 
the  pagan  was  especially  strenuous  in  the 
advocacy  of  virtue — even  more  than  the 
Christian,  who  is,  if  he  be  not  a Phari- 
see, generally  inclined  to  forget  that  he 
has  any.  No  pagan  could  ever  have  con- 
ceived of  vicarious  sacrifice  as  an  article 
of  faith.  Yet  it  is  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  life.  Christianity  in  its  radical 
characteristics  transcends  all  merely  for- 
mal ethics;  one  does  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  grace  through  the  practice 
of  virtue.  But  we  do  not  need  to  be 
unvirtuous  that  grace  may  abound.  We 
do  not  want  something  less  than  recti- 
tude, but  something  more,  a heaven  above 


it — that  righteousness  which  is  the  up- 
lifting power  of  life,  and  which  char- 
acterizes being  before  it  is  expressed  in 
doing.  The  true  Christian  is  the  best 
citizen,  better  than  the  laws  he  is  called 
upon  by  the  state  to  obey. 

All  of  which  is  only  saying  that  the 
principle  dominating  life  transcends  any 
rigid  rules  laid  down  for  its  conduct. 
The  separation,  in  the  gospel  parable,  of 
the  sheep  from  the  goats  is  by  a vital 
rather  than  an  ethical  judgment.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  some  loving  deeds  like 
visiting  the  sick  and  the  captive  and  min- 
istering to  the  needs  of  the  naked  and 
hungry  and  thirsty  — no  mention  what- 
ever of  honesty,  truth,  or  justice. 

We  make  this  little  preachment  that 
we  may  clear  the  field  of  mere  casuistry. 
It  is  not  a question  whether  we  may  do 
evil  that  good  may  come,  but  whether, 
for  life's  sake,  we  must  sometimes  break 
a law  in  order  in  the  best  sense  to  keep 
it.  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath;"  that  was 
the  spiritual  translation  of  the  law — an 
exaltation  of  it,  while  those  who  regarded 
the  strict  letter  of  it  were  degrading  it. 

Often  the  question  as  to  truth-telling 
concerns  matters  of  no  vital  significance 
in  themselves.  There  are  facts  the  know- 
ledge of  which  is  the  property  of  a single 
person,  wholly  at  his  disposal.  No  moral 
element  is  involved  in  the  facts,  no  moral 
obligation  compels  their  disclosure.  In- 
quisition regarding  them  is  an  imperti- 
nence, and  sometimes  it  resembles  the 
demand  of  a highwayman,  as  in  the  in- 
quiry pressed  upon  Walter  Scott  whether 
he  was  the  author  of  the  Waverley  Novels. 
In  this  case  to  evade  or  decline  a reply 
amounted  to  a confession  of  the  author- 
ship— the  secret  became  the  prey  of  the 
highwayman.  Scott's  prompt  denial  was 
dictated  by  common  sense  and  the  in- 
stinct of  self-protection.  No  one  could 
attach  a moral  quality  to  his  denial  ex- 
cept such  as  might  be  associated  with  his 
personal  rights.  Could  the  opprobrious 
epithet  of  liar  be  applied  to  him  when 
all  the  interests  of  truth  which  were  in- 
volved were  those  protected  by  his  denial  ? 

But  suppose  Sir  Walter  to  have  in  the 
first  place  concealed  his  authorship  be- 
cause of  his  feeling  that  the  literary  pro- 
fession— and  especially  that  of  novel- 
writing— was  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
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gentleman.  Then  a moral  element  would 
have  entered;  he  was  doing  something 
that,  if  known,  he  would  be  ashamed  of. 
In  that  case  his  personal  right  to  the 
exclusive  knowledge  of  his  authorship 
would  have  remained,  but  the  denial 
would  have  had  the  same  moral  qual- 
ity as  attached  to  the  concealment,  of 
which  it  was  a continuation  and  con- 
firmation. The  concealment  of  wrong- 
doing injurious  to  others,  whether  by  the 
culprit  or  by  any  one  having  knowledge 
of  the  act,  is  a greater  moral  offence ; 
yet,  in  the  process  of  law,  no  one  is  asked 
to  incriminate  himself;  the  criminal  is 
expected  to  plead  “ not  guilty,”  though 
the  false  testimony  of  witnesses  is  sub- 
ject to  a judicial  penalty.  The  public 
has  a right  to  the  knowledge  of  all  mat- 
ters injuriously  affecting  its  interests, 
and  the  concealment  of  such  matters  has 
precisely  the  moral  quality  attaching  to 
the  injury  itself ; concealment  by  falsifica- 
tion is  an  aggravation  of  the  offence. 

Is  it,  then,  only  the  bad  motive  which 
makes  the  lie  opprobrious  ? Certainly  the 
needless  and  wanton  lie,  with  no  motive 
whatever,  indicates  mental  and  moral  de- 
generacy, and  deserves  contempt. 

There  is  a truth  that  is  not  merely  rela- 
tive— the  truth  of  life, — something  quite 
distinct  from  mere  veracity,  a faithful- 
ness wherein  dwell  all  the  virtues  in  their 
heavenly  robes.  Because  it  is  the  living 
truth,  it  has  the  quality  belonging  to 
all  living  things,  of  gentle  accommoda- 
tion and  flexibility. 

If  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  then 
may  not  the  promptings  of  love  dominate 
us  in  such  a case  as  Mark  Twain  pre- 
sents in  his  story?  We  knew  two  good 
women  who  during  many  years  made  a 
point  of  visiting  the  sick  who  were  near 
to  death.  Lest  through  the  tenderness 
of  relatives  some  illusion  might  be  enter- 
tained disguising  the  mortal  issue,  these 
women  made  it  their  special  business  to 
bring  the  truth  home  to  the  poor  suffer- 
ers. At  last  one  of  them — they  were 
sisters — was  stricken  with  a fatal  illness, 
and  the  other  was  as  zealous  in  her  ef- 
forts to  shield  the  patient  from  the  know- 
ledge of  her  condition  as  they  had  both 
been  sedulously  careful  hitherto  in  forcing 
tile  plain  truth  upon  their  neighbors. 

Who  is  there  who  would  not,  if  he  had 
the  presence  of  mind,  in  the  face  of  a 


panic  invent  any  plausible  illusion  to 
prevent  it? 

Truth  is  too  sacred  to  be  trifled  with; 
but  it  is  possible  that  in  the  very  fanati- 
cism of  our  homage  we  may  profane  her, 
neither  regarding  her  proper  place  nor 
respecting  her  heavenly  vesture. 

In  life  and  nature  Truth  is  not  pre- 
sented to  us  nakedly,  and  always  her  in- 
vestment consists  of  illusions.  Science 
tears  away  the  veils.  The  Copemican 
theory  was  a grand  disillusionment.  But 
science  invents  new  veils — working  hy- 
potheses, like  the  theory  of  atoms  and 
that  of  the  ether,  curtains  between  us  and 
the  inmost  chamber  of  the  temple — them- 
selves to  be  rent  in  due  time  to  give  place 
to  others.  The  poet,  the  lover,  and  the 
optimist  delight  in  illusions — ^multiply- 
ing the  folds  of  Truth’s  garment,  so  that 
she  may  fitly  hold  her  proper  place  along 
with  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good. 


Mr.  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  author  of 
‘‘  The  Dutch  Founding  of  New  York  ” — 
a series  of  papers  concluded  in  our  last 
number — sends  us  the  following  note: 

In  the  first  section  of  my  article,  pub- 
lished in  the  February  issue  of  the  Mag- 
azine, I referred  to  the  “ mandatory  clause,” 
in  the  charter  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany, “ ordering  the  colonization  of  ‘ fruit- 
ful and  unsettled  lands.’  ” I am  under 
a considerable  obligation  to  Professor  J. 
Franklin  Jameson,  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, for  pointing  out  to  me — in  a private 
letter — that  this  clause  in  the  charter  is  not 
mandatory,  but  is  simply  permissive.  Mr. 
Brodhead 'wrote:  “ The  Company  was  invest- 
ed with  enormous  powers.  In  the  name  of 
the  States-General,  it  might  make  contracts. 
...  It  was  bound  to  advance  the  peopling  of 
those  fruitful  and  unsettled  parts.”  This 
statement — ^joined  with  the  view  taken  by 
the  States-General  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
pany, as  set  forth  in  a minute  of  June,  1664, 
in  which  the  charter  is  reviewed — seemed  to 
me  conclusive;  and  I did  not,  as  I should 
have  done,  examine  the  charter  itself.  The 
wording  of  the  charter  is  absolutely  clear: 
“ Voorts  populatie  van  vruchtbare  ende 
onbewoonde  Quartieren  mogen  bevorderen 
ende  alles  doen  dat  den  dienst  der  Landen 
proffiit  ende  vermeerderinghe  vanden  handel 
sal  vereysschen.”  I infer  that  Mr.  Brodhead 
accepted — without  checking  off  the  transla- 
tion— Mr.  O’Callaghan’s  twisting  of  may 
into  must.  But  that  does  not  excuse  my 
failure  to  check  off  Mr.  Brodhead — and  my 
consequent  perpetuation  of  an  error  that  I 
am  assured  by  Professor  Jameson  has  been 
perpetuated  since  the  year  1798  by  all 
writers  who  have  touch^  upon  this  point 
in  the  history  of  New  York. — ^T.  A.  J. 
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and  Mrs.  Howes,  and — ^you  know,  I should 
hate  to  miss  it;  but  I can  give  the  tickets 
away.”  And  Mrs.  Brook  beamed  on  her  hus- 
band, remembering  contritely  how  she  had 
scolded  him  a day  or  two  before. 

Mr.  Brook  started  for  his  office  next  morn- 
ing, reminding  his  wife  that  a messenger 
would  be  up  in  half  an  hour  with  the  tick- 
ets, and  adding  that  as  Hawkins  was  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  concert  he  must  im- 
press upon  her  the  fact  that  he  did  not  feel 
it  right  to  accept  tickets  unless  they  were 
to  be  used. 

“ Oh,  of  course,  stupid,  I understand ; 
they  will  be  used,  never  you  fear,”  and  Mrs. 
Brook  sat  down  at  her  desk  and  planned 
their  distribution.  Four  she  would  send  to 
that  nice  girl  Mildred  Clarke,  who  was 
president  of  the  recently  formed’  club  to 
which  she  herself  belonged,  and  would  ask 
her  to  use  them  as  she  liked.  “ Any  mem- 
ber of  the  club  is  welcome  to  them,”  she 
wrote,  “ if  you  cannot  make  use  of  them 
for  yourself  and  friends.”  Mrs.  Brook  felt 
that  she  was  acting  in  an  offhand,  gen- 
erous, and  liberal  manner.  When  the  tick- 
ets had  been  received,  and  four  of  them 
despatched  by  messenger  as  she  had  planned, 
she  went  to  her  telephone  and  called  up  her 
friend  Zadie  Wilkins,  of  Chicago,  who  was 
spending  the  winter  in  New  York.  “ A 
stranger  in  town  is  always  so  appreciative 
of  a little  attention,”  she  thought.  But 
Miss  Wilkins  was  out,  she  was  informed. 
Mrs.  Brook  then,  as  she  glanced  at  her 
watch  and  found  the  time  after  eleven,  de- 
cided that  telephones  were  useless  at  that 
hour  of  the  morning,  as  all  her  women 
friends  would  be  out.  As  she  had  an  er- 
rand herself  down  - town,  she  concluded  to 
take  the  two  tickets  with  her,  and  on  her 
way  home  drop  in  on  a few  friends,  at 
about  luncheon  - time,  when,  she  felt,  she 
w^ould  surely  find  them.  The  fleeting 
thought  just  skipped  through  ^frs.  Brook’s 
brain  that  it  w-ould  have  been  less  trouble 
to  have  sent  all  six  tickets  to  Miss  Clarke — 
lucky  she  sent  four;  but  her  zeal  in  giv- 
inir  returned  again  as  she  started  down 
Fifth  Avenue.  A contented,  pleased  feeling 
fired  her  heart,  and  the  crisp  air  reddened  her 
cheeks.  “ How  lucky  I kept  those  tw'o  tick- 
ets ; those  tw^o  dear  old  ladies  that  I haven’t 
seen  for  an  age  are  just  the  ones  to  appre- 
ciate them,  and  they  are  just  on  my  way. 
I’ll  drop  in  at  once  and  get  these  tickets 
off  my  hands,  as  it  is  a little  late.”  she 
thought  to  herself ; and  then  she  remembered 
that  it  was  Saturday,  and  that  young  and 
strenuous  mortals  usually  filled  the  week- 
end to  the  brim  with  engagements.  But 
these  tw’o  dear  old  ladies  w’ill  be  delighted. 
Yes,  they  were  in;  she  knew  they  would  be; 
and  they  greeted  her  cordially.  She  couldn’t 
stop  a moment,  she  told  them ; she  was  just 
on  her  w^a}"  dowm-towm,  and  stopped  to  see 
if  they  would  like  to  go  to  a concert.  **  You 
know%  that  wonderful  violinist.”  The  old 
ladies  had  never  heard  of  him,  and  stared 
blankly  at  Mrs.  Brook  during  her  enthu- 
siastic description;  and  when  she  had  fin- 


ished, the  younger  of  the  tw’o  began,  in  a 
high,  plaintive  key: 

” It  is  very  kind,  but  my  sister  is  going 
out  this  evening,  and  couldn’t  go  this  after- 
noon too,  and  I shouldn’t  like  to  go  with- 
out her,  and  I w'ent  out  to  dinner  last 
evening,  and  I don’t  think  I ought  to  go  to 
anything  again  to-day;  and  then  I shouldn’t 
like  to  take  just  one  of  your  tickets.” 

Oh,  do,  do!  That  would  not  make  the 
slightest  difference,”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Brook. 

“ No,  I think  I had  better  not.  You  are 
very  kind,  and  Betty  loves  music.  Don’t 
you,  Betty?” 

Betty,  aged  sixty-five,  thus  encouraged, 
ventured  to  speak  for  herself: 

Yes,  you  are  very  kind,  but  it  would 
tire  me  too  much  to  go  this  afternoon 
and  this  evening  too.  You  know,  I have 
so  many  engagements.  I belong  to  the  board 
of  managers — ” 

But  Mrs.  Brook  did  not  stop  to  hear  about 
the  board  of  managers. 

” Do  you  know  any  one  that  would  like 
the  tickets?”  she  asked,  impulsively,  sud- 
denly aw’are  of  misgivings  that  were  begin- 
ning to  take  possession  of  her. 

” Oh  yes,”  cried  the  old  ladies  together. 
” Mrs.  Arnold,”  said  one,  “ that  lives  just 
next  door.” 

“ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brown,”  suggested  the 
other. 

The  Arnolds,  of  course,”  agreed  Mrs. 
Brook ; they  love  concerts,  I know.  Good- 
by.  I am  coming  again  soon  to  make  you 
a real  call,”  and  Mrs.  Brook  left  and  hur- 
ried off  in  the  direction  of  the  Arnolds’. 

I knew  you  liked  concerts,”  she  said, 
when  she  had  offered  the  tickets,  **  and  this 
is  such  a wonderful  violinist.  I want  so 
much  to  hear  him  myself,  but,  unfortunate- 
ly, I have  an  engagement.” 

“ I am  so  sorry, — so  have  w^e,”  said  Mrs. 
Arnold:  “a  wedding  of  the  son  of  a great 
friend  of  my  husband’s.  I wonder  if  we 
couldn’t  get  the  concert  in  too?”  She 
turned  to  her  husband,  and  Mrs.  Brook’s 
spirits  rose. 

“ Oh  yes,”  she  urged,  “ you  wdll  have  time, 
of  course;  the  concert  doesn’t  begin  until 
two-thirty,  and  you  can  go  late  or  leave 
early.”  Mrs.  Brook’s  determination  was 
growing  firmer  as  opposition  increased.  She 
felt  now  as  if  her  life  depended  upon  get- 
ting rid  of  those  tickets.  But  Mrs.  Arnold 
was  not  to  be  persuaded.  The  w^edding  was 
at  three,  and  it  would  be  impossible,  she 
argued.  Mrs.  Brook  took  her  departure. 

As  she  left  she  glanced  at  her  watch.  It 
was  a quarter  past  twelve;  her  own  engage- 
ment was  at  tw’o;  that  meant  a prompt 
luncheon  at  one — three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
What  .should  she  do  now?  “The  nearest 
friend,  the  nearest,”  she  muttered,  excited- 
ly, to  herself ; but  she  calmed  down  again 
and  laughed.  After  all,  what  difference  did 
it  make?  Four  tickets  had  been  disposed  of, 
and  her  resources  were  by  no  means  exhaust- 
ed ; and  even  if  she  failed,  there  w’ould  be  no 
harm  in  wasting  merely  two,  in  spite  of  what 
her  husband  had  said. 
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'hUs  V4t  h .rtn  ail;  fri^vii  nti^jjrt 

4ursik>V*?^V>  t nf'i'^^  >v  yr*n>r^O  1 ‘ t)ifl . 

t!iO-  ♦ ijlihrt  ;^jt4jiftt  J VqnTd^  xva*!^ 
intk'tivk 
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/iiTv  **«c*>.  I 

iVi  fbiJriiovv. 

‘I'b^  umbroila 

\\'m  yitllpr  bu 
t,U^  .ifl!in“d<S,  JTHd 

(»r  tiU  lilvM.  ^'^4" 

1 t^rViglt'  • I " 

. u by > jViiijt  ^Vr 

th<^  : 

aw^:  tby/b 

oVr.  ; V 

^ b lb  ;r  i V j{i  4:^ 

jOinvIiil^ 

tti^(  j d ,b>, 
bMjfi  tbb 
bt>tl«  Jb  ^ ffimt 

:^l::-uir:-i4fei?.;j'.4v. 

ibejfil’  1R 

iib' 

kvi;:  wVih  ibb 
■ A;Srjv‘btbk\ ' 

><’bb  t ^ • , ;,^  I if  t 

; blf  db<bb» ; 

dfi  ibb 

>sbid  tU<\  fdd. 
ivb^lbi‘,  ^ (»l4d  bj[> 
Hbi 

, ilu  <^lji;|i 

tbif- 

rt  %« f [t^ ':  : 

>Vit«biuf 

tHlb  ; ItP 

tldirUpM^  ibb 
i>rocj^K,  wbo  bVfrf- 
firiueili-:  Wid 

wiiil  Vnif 
(li«^  f'cxilif^iv  in 
Ibf*  bypV’v  . 

* H»nnt^<inn*/ 


•Gfmscientious  Peter 

/T  fold  V%i 

ru^\ff'lie.*i  thoi  irould  iitjhi 
fliii  I mHt1f^lf  ii^iilo^^  l &^ 

EtUJk  V?<ii?>;/i  djl  ihiiy^o 


■rVii^  .yl; .; ib^/p;bb1:i^v':‘b  b4 

\yb^«py»^p  I fVi^^ 

t '■;  '■  ••■■.;•; 

'-  y-'V-n'sjk-brt 

‘V;  i'-.  .•  wt  'nny^rb^b: 

iSJp-.  f 

wwi^r  ti^nj  ll- 

' Vjild 

of  tib\' 

1b»i  1 ; 0tuii(fi-t  in 

finiidi , K$k>  flp  M-bnbb/  ^ i In*" 

fbtf b Up  iX  “bhibiNb^  «n4  bty  it 

n ffV'fn  innbt Ply  iiti  kii  idWn  I ul4b;  lljt*  b*UM  14 
t riHx,d  fbi  ii{  bw  yvnt^r*  ^ a 

t bbt  .*ponti^!  jribri*pypk»‘^t\p  ^<n 
Ink  I dPY‘t'1'  f fiVd  to  fiCtv  ib»‘rtii^U;  iPi 


bUifi  M’itb  a iWiW'ifn.  r.U  l>H> 
luijrantiur — r‘"  . ' 

't b V i* d\v (\  <^143  t.b4  riii ♦ t ;1c aoH* iR^blte 
i ri^Lf  I'nnbt  dpt^ in.  Vbb  ‘ubl 

tlb  .v  fn>iii  ta»- 

b»b*^b?:v^«lu:  , 

iulili  Uer^'si 

^ y vatr  nn  ibe  pitano tfi 

♦>id  lKT|-bHyvk  tijnl-  ^uda- vvw(^r  ibj^t  ^ M'hiib  jrnl  helit 
ibain  >^pie})bMnnd/* 

Then  UnV  old  mun  w U>  tell 

t }»vtH  abowt  .a  A^^bale  iliit|  «t  f>b:$f" 

ibfit  tb^^  W ydi  bi^  Hpont ♦ ot 

Wi^f;  in  vriiitalfort  bi  jv  fouH  rin  the  ^ptirfle 

ivr>"f  fimn^  v ^ ^ ^ ^ 

’■'..fk.  'K, . Um^jrtmi^K. . 
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Engifsh  as  aha  is  Defin64' 

Tilji  tpUiuiii  vf  an 

<3iii*nUy  - lUi^  V 

atrioOA  of  lier  7hi^ 

(ul  I at^ 

X>y  tl|t»  KugiUTv 

ifot  r^r  from  * 

. TIwi  :wm  d > 

iind  the 

a^Kiuju:  for  » tl(4iuitfo!iv^^ 

IMa ; rt^if Kuj^e : ''  A 

TV'uirnHu  whiK  3uak«ft  ; 

■ ; ■ tevtuii  niart-  uTii jJ«r  than  thi#  i a 
idea  a 1 it  tie  I liii^  of  a 

ni  mlnati  ttg^  siuiinaL' ; 

wuey 


Si 


. A Qjejis  :Rrf>^^ 

*' ^yhni  0f7  f/<M< -c?w{Wf/^ 

lirnliiinaii  iA  thf^f  :■'.  ^ ‘ 


Dance 
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I h a » M‘  ritv  « i ne  .)H 

. T<i  rvu  iliVm  lri:^nv#dj5r^  \ ; 

‘^And  t would  va,t-ht»r  ihi^.vp  ft  ^ViUL  ,:  \,  . • ■ 
^ WlfiM)  all  ?ny  dfty>?  h'4av  / 

{).1i.  ji^he  way  trOfifl  to  sew  uinV  huaf v ' * ; 
A|ul  s'iiy.  A • '• ' 


f i tjy^  iir:Tt 

ihi?i(  vrud,  Ue^y  w'ttoy  reijil  all  Vlay 

A-f  f^reKatfl 


wav  A.  yidinw  niiii^ ;IheO> 
it ‘Uli- li  Hi'hUi;  ino — 

o>  y ft»uuV  tay  M‘lt  fi-  fii’e  thu; 
anurb  i d.  rat dll. 


• V Vy?\}>n' f y # \v  hW  ^yxl 
A M-  fr^r^|f';;/iv^  r^xdjwl?  hfdw , ; . i-  ;.• 

t Jififi  i/'afnlte  Upht  ' ' 

Doty  Ml  Aijfow^v  - ' \ 


l’7?i;  I vyoiild  I'M  jj‘;i , lut;?t  al  .ywct,::te 
il/iAyyayx  w vil«  j\vi-ir{n'’ lOivks!  yA) 

h^Uj;  luyLi"  't.li'C'M \,vaV  b.h'»  »>-  1 1 < uTjf  rii|’‘ 

AVvl'lc  p‘}rln.ic  iiVfV  : ' 


RflL  ply*  ^ sv  ifdydn  tlnr  irpwfi, 
prilnev  . ‘ 

lid  tin  we  are  fe^^t•^  AviheynproinnAV-:?- 
TlViVjri  Dni'w  V|iOir  4 TniivY"  : : ' ■ ■ 


l^ytothi^prur  ht*:,rr'/  /Hid  ^sldu* 
Fcir  AUvpid  r\‘|kno:H%..  ^ . •. 
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\y.M  iy  uiv  Jvl^sn  in/  hi«  Itamt  ' \^.  . r 

Or  a \ ^ 

Anyl  iuulii*r  a ^ , 

\Vl)V*Tf‘  a-  io^oU  ; f*  ^ 1 *7*^ 

And  >it<unfjiirit  •; 

rlack  KihvHH  aiUi  liniUii^m. 

hiiiiti'  fi^m:  /if^iii^\  ^r  fr(Stk 

k'-.' '■'■  ' ' 

. : Hn  tvMil : .* 

••  • .' 

‘Oi; 


I^iy  jik 


A am  ^ 

Th/-  TankOfe  a iltml  of  vraR 

h i$'  t er n Xai^vd  BH lu : ref* 

AV.ho  if*;iTTu*{l  flu^^  Uujj^  isuffe rt‘ri 

■ . >'-’nvuf;)#j'V- ;■  '.Orr •>;■■  ■ ::_  ■■: ■':;^V-;  ^‘\:''  V -'  ■!  '.•• 

A M(1  d\Ve| t in  >!V'ifciy  f k<i:  pu tcli; 

And  t^iuglit 

n man  - 

And  ; 1%^ spirit  ajir  tJfiA:^ 

^..;Ar-Vunk*-.  ■ ■'■  ■'.'■■.•  ■.-....■'-.I... 

Wlmrtv:ifA 

WVkUto  wj  th  dt?lu’a  t^-  - 

|i}V?u^;or  ju'iVif.V  ’ 
i*7  di  hotnt;;  ' ^ 

O7ii^'7^?uo  t/XTI 

-■  \:\:  , 

;'/nn/#*/:/?;,  juw 

v_,/fjy,r  y^ityih^n^  Imnfi  Ynnk^ 

':  ' ■ ,•  Iri'^  MXl  ?t  T<''<f '^f  • ' * 


mm 


w; 'm;r^A'';‘djm  ^Bo,T 


Involved  ^ ’'J,  AV  - . 

'T’H  r^'  from  an  ‘a'idXi  H>*hu1?ir  jn  n. 
f .'‘t‘hnp|  , ))ft  -‘  Alliriir;,  *if  thiv  l;%iV^A  -X 
IJ^^AVas  a-'^kr**]  to  iidl ‘ wVfa i jm  k'nr*^  - 
AfetUf-K^Utp'  ,.  ' ' ' ,’  ‘ -.  ■ ’/  .W' 

• 7*  E.»iiu  tt«u  tfmi  • wrurivv^  / 

Ipt  rtf  ami  Midi!  thu  w»|)yn^iji  Xor  «'■  ! 

mK:^  mI  puiA^div*' r ' - ^ 


der  Rep^rtoti^'..' 

r»uRY-r^  .niafiiH-t:,  '. 

,Y  U it  ft  vj  filiir }' 

fA^'W  fk  Yir  dtfXCk  ^ 

< ih  'i  Viti*}\  ^ m ; 

X/nr*?  >xi  . : '■ 

// hj ri i ik^  y 

Im  .y<id  fhmth&f  - kiiftj^y  ' 

- »/ U&f'  (^  nH}d(^^f\ 


■ -T^ 

I Utnr,  a ltd 

• N vI’diV iffiitj^^';  VVliHf  fhf  y<m' 

iha<'  ptnu  JarV* 

If  i)nt  in  yi'4xx^, 

.*7  i'j  'fyuAti  1hn:»n  playing  in 


nu/  til- 


i®:dK’'‘fCaE(3AN 


fe.'i'pi'ji 


•Di^tjztd -liy 


Waoo«ow 


jnon^gtapte  C./,M.^fiiig  jierioids  and  see*  Wibon  (Wne  fpr  Hfe  : CH>unlry  what  . the 
tibns  of  pur  riatimfaHtfe^  but  Iwe  ihe  Br^t  did  )Vijr  'Bugtendr  he  . 

time  we  e pn^Fien led  ^itfa  a h)&^^  wriiteii  :a  {listu^  pr  tfe: 

cif  Uie/  f^epubfe  frum  • ^ Mki  (itein*  Ipfc  dmem’a.  ^ ilk 

fosl  ' hi^feian/^  v What . lie'  ^}^4^:; 


Imiea  to  ^ 

Rc»D}ye?e{h  i/4^/r>‘  of  ike  Avi^kan^  dpne  ti  yirtuiUIy,  to  the 

supptie^^^^  what  we  hhv^  ' ^ .America.  In  ihe  lang^ 


J N rv  E R4^Tt  &F^1V1t€tf ii^ 
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has  recognized  the  fundamental  truth  of 
history  and  historical  writing : that  the 
world  was  in  the  past  as  now  " actually 
filled  by  living  men,  not  by  protocols,  state 
pai)ers,  controversies,  and  abstractions  of 
men — not  abstractions  were  they,  not  dia- 
grams and  theorems;  but  men,  in  buff  or 
other  coats  and  breeches,  with  color  in  their 
cheeks,  with  passions  in  their  stomach, 
and  the  idioms,  features,  and  vitalities  of 
very  men. ' ' F urthermore,  Pre^dent  W ilson's 
work  is  a welcome  protest  against  the  his- 
torical tendency  to  a merely  external  political 
view  of  human  affairs;  here  again  he  is  in 
sympathy  with  Green  who  held  that  political 
history  to  be  intelligible  and  just  must  be 
based  on  social  history  in  its  largest  sense; 
who  maintained  that  the  true  historian  must 
attempt  to  get  at  men's  fives  and  thoughts 
and  feelings  as  a necessary  condition  of 
judging  their  political  acts  and  of  dealing 
with  the  national  growth  and  development 
of  any  country. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Princeton 
University,  is  ideally  the  one  man  in  our 
land  best  equipped  by  natural  endowment 
and  training  to  write  the  History  of  the  Amer- 
ican People,  Such  a history  to  be  " intelligi- 
ble and  just  " must  needs  he  free  from  polit- 
ical and  partisan  restraint,  from  prejudices 
that  swing  intellectual  judgments  instinctive- 
ly towards  North  or  South,  East  or  West. 
He  must  be  one  who  can  sit  " on  the  quiet 
seats  above  the  thunder,"  viewing  men  and 
affairs  from  an  impartial  coign  of  vantage. 
Until  quite  recently  the  times  have  not  per- 
mitted this  advantage  to  any  unbiased  writer 
of  history  in  our  country,  but  the  hour  has 
come  for  a new  and  fresh  perspective  from 
which  to  write  American  history,  and  with  the 
hour  has  come  the  man.  Born  in  the  South 
in  1856,  he  was  graduated  in  the  North  at 
Princeton  in  1879.  Again  in  the  South  he 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  took  a post-graduate  course  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  to  become  once  more  a resident 
of  the  North  by  his  appointment  as  professor 
of  history  and  political  economy  at  Bryn 
Mawr.  Since  1890,  and  until  his  recent 
appointment  as  president,  he  was  professor 
of  jurisprudence  and  politics  at  Princeton. 
As  a student  of  the  humanities,  he  has  written 
several  volumes,  lite^ar^^  biographical,  polit- 
ical, and  historical,  covering  a field  of  varied 
interests.  His  Division  and  Reunion,  dealing 


with  the  causes  which  led  to  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  Reconstruction  years,  alone  among 
studies  of  that  period,  received  the  warmest 
commendation  from  the  South.  So  that 
by  birth  and  environment,  his  intellectual 
affinities  with  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men,  his  sympathies  with  their  aspirations 
and  opinions,  have  had  their  roots  laid  deep 
in  the  native  soil;  he  has  felt  close  kinship 
with  the  nation  as  a whole;  he  has  grown 
with  the  race,  and  has  learned  philosophy  in 
the  school  of  humanity. 

The  best  years  of  President  Wilson's  fife 
have  been  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
A History  of  the  American  P^le.  It  is 
without  question  the  work  of  the  great- 
est historical  writer  of  the  present  time. 
It  is  more,  for  President  Wilson  is, 
first  of  all,  a humanist;  it  is  a story  of 
great  human  interest  and  achievement, 
combining  historical  truth  with  unabating 
animation  of  narrative.  " Romance,"  says 
the  author  of  The  Maid-at-Arms  in  his 
preface.  " is  more  vital  than  history,  which, 
after  all,  is  but  the  fleshless  skeleton  of  Ro- 
mance," and  in  the  main  his  contention  is 
well  taken,  but  A History  of  the  American 
People  must  stand  as  a conspicuous  ex- 
ception. Philosophical  enough  for  the 
erudite  student,  it  is  also  popular  enough 
for  the  school -boy.  President  Wilson 
makes  his  History  read  like  romance,  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  For  is  not  the  history 
of  the  American  people  the  most  stirring  and 
romantic  story  that  has  ever  been  written 
in  blood  and  tears — through  Revolutionary 
struggle  and  civil  strife  to  crowning  achieve- 
ment among  the  nations?  President  Wilson, 
it  may  be  truly  said,  has  told  his  tale  with 
such  wonderful  simplicity  and  beauty,  with 
such  human  significance  and  dramatic 
genius  as  to  make  American  history  the 
first  study  of  all  Americans.  It  is  not  with- 
out interest  to  note  in  passing  that  the  pub- 
lishers of  A History  of  the  American  People 
were  also  favored  in  launching  Green's 
History  of  the  English  People  in  this  country. 

A work  of  genuine  humor  is  about  the 
rarest  thing  to  find  in  literature,  and  when 
once  in  a long  while  such  a work  appears, 
the  news  spreads  like  wildfire  and  the  im- 
mense gratitude  of  the  reading  public  is 
one  of  the  pleasantest  things  to  see.  Since 
Mr.  Dooley  made  his  d6but  some  years  ago 
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in  tJtigmal  humor  and 
iir  qualities  has  i^rume  to 

^ i\i.  d'H(tricci. 

i^felate  that,  jufet  as  w had  gireri 
\i{v  writir^  fxom 

hut  dogfish  this  l)ook  makes  iU 

ajh^'^^anv^  fFhm  a*i  Englishman. 

Mr.  X StOfer  Clonstoh.  ihh  chap- 
ters iliat  haM“  apfieawt  irt 

Ma^fni7W  Had  //orj^erV  caused 

wide  Comment  and  th€  keenest  iti- 

terest  hrr  h<dh  skies  of  the  vVUantic.  Gritics 
vfcin  liaitme;  the  book  as  ‘'  a kind  of  new 
iftmfcefiU  ^ T hmni^i^t  lji>ok 

Wriaen  hf  fun  and  troliC/*^ 

dnd  Si^k  of  itsf  rollick-' 

iho  huinof . I its^  ■ t deli|^bl|id  Hitlirtv^  M 
»3  ■Ikoicot  a Erenchinan  who  inruN  ih 
England,  Hrid^  mlngfe 

utt #iy^  the'  customs  kiid  habits 

ol  ;^]^ch  ?#d  veilqiiette 


me  lor  the  bafl-rpotn  and  the  cltr^^ev,  VVimt 
do  r require  l>eyond  the  things  i n 

* ’ A pink  coat  and  a*  VVnf  at/ ^ ‘ ivfikl  hi^, 

with  great  DanWe^qev^  kikewi^^  Jhp-bwlA 
atjfi  w tiite  glo  ves  for  to  d^nct  idv  not  tergitHtin ' 
' sptij*^  and  at  whh^  "'  / : ; 


pluhfi^ ; rhid  the; , nidsi  ernbar- 

ra-^ih^  oui  ctf 

one  and  urihihshmg 

arree,  nnty  to  find  hidtself  facing  afipthet. 
The  idea  of  a Frenchnmn  Iryhig^  to  p^ss 
as^  an  EagUsbntan  is  On  thy  faii' n it  Sing- 
gestive  of  the  mc>$t  absutdly  comical^^ 
lempA‘.  The  a.s^umidion  of  iiuiocenc^^  in 
the  iwTf^on  of  AI  d Haticotv  wh  is  the  mouth- 
piecfc  of  these  ^sidventurb^^v,  is  Sutdy  done. 
apA  vompkdgs.  the  illuKibn.  M,  dThirii<^t 
is  the  mp^  genfle  and  1^^^ 
a clev^  tlhd  finishefl  in  the  rAle  of 
hufilOrist  and  fedt^taln«:t;^  Take  one  m- 
cnlent,  \1  d’Maricot  to^  a 

ball  at  Scopschal  Coutt,  and  to  ride  aft^ 
the  / 1 lalfryd  ^ ik:  bis? 

.- ■ nrimlhos^peer : 

P T ^ i^id  / '*;  h>  a 

Cdihing  with  nie.  Prepawi 


a pan  o , , _,  ^ , 

‘ ' I shall  get  the  hat,  tlit*  emt;  Hiid  tlie  lK#dls, 
Gloves  I have  already.  \"ou  wjll  bay  ine  tire 
3pMrf&  and  tlie  ivhip*  By-the-way»  have  you 
iiivec  bunteih  Hulfired?V 

Not  y;Sacdy  lihlefl  iiiyselh 
^ but  rt’je  sy^Hj  the  hmt  go  by  and 
K-Ki  ;'nht*n  men.  Ttien  beiti  ‘ 
with  horses'  so  much  myself,  fU^lHruily 
h»t!»k  a h‘miyTest  ktt  the InrF  and  ibc rstok'  siablt . ^ ' 
; .yoii  Ap  fudgy  of  hbrsesT"  I asked- 

’ t am  generally  coiisidcred  lo 
ktAbw  something  abemf  em.  in  foct^  sir  Mr- 
Widduti^ihai  s tlie  geuUeniHtt,  what  gfve  nie 
thc  leetihlOtlliair^  to  me  iuOrcny>r.ohc«v 

' ilhtfimJy"  kuys  , hy>^  ^ whaf  ;yif  n>  don^l^^ 
ulk>ut  these  gri^  ha^unafe  would  Into  a pith 
b*JK  xyimfartHble.  V 
/^G»)od/^  X wmL 
that  l ean  hire, 

; The  litijfc  riian  looked  die  up  «iud  dowu  yrilh 
■d  rhserinunalimg,ey!4^/;;  ‘ 

' ^ IJimiethmg*  that 

sin  xtnd  stand  a lor  »'  ^ard  nding: ; 

.yOii  f»eed,  sir/'*  . , ' * ’ ,- 

. N\vw  I.  ah^  heavy.  HOT  ttad^cirtiiuu^jfm^ 
hiffieria  gi#i>  iiie  ffiv-  o af  nding 

cyceksdvety  hard  y biit  the  wxlipn  thki  ,f  Was. 
indeed  a gigantici  Sftmnid  to  niy  fancy, 

«nd  T am  st^diauitd:  ctinhfss  that  I fcil. 

i s<nid,  that  is  exact ly  vvhai  J 
quire .-p"  ; ;■  ' ^ \ ‘ , 

'*  it  U>  sir/'  he  as-s^rded  me.  with 

gnti^l  irht^fidetV^^v  rii  niHki&  Vmil  ihg  drmnge- 
iUentSvv^-'  ,,.  • i':.''.'.''^’' ■/'.■  ■ ’ > ' V'-  ' " 

. 7 Sly  iiUlht  aowifdSy.  and  fuTihy  two  in)" 
iHWthk  day*y  I studied  iul  the  Englb^h  hevve 
ol  fiyU  Spotts.  and  the  hunl- 

tog  to  tb&^ehc5ylop^ed^  ahuaiaMflii^  f m ihaX 
when  Tbursdu 5'  ?*niyed  nod  I toeri  piy  friends 
at  the  sinfion.  t feil  ^h^^■vfd^  Ipialified  to  tute 
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on  the  chase.  We  are  a receptive  race,  we 
French,  and  the  few  accomplishments  we  have 
not  actually  created  we  can  at  least  instantly 
comprehend  and  master. 

Next  door  to  us,  in  a second-class  compart- 
ment, Halfred  was  travelling,  and  attached  to 
our  train  was  the  horse-box  containing  the  two 
hunters  he  had  engaged.  I had  had  one  look 
at  tliese,  and  certainly  there  seemed  to  be  no 
lack  of  bone  and  muscle. 

Mr.  Widdup  and  me  'ired  'em,  sir,"  said 
Halfred,  " from  a particular  friend  o'  ours 
what  can  be  trusted.  Jumps  like  fleas,  they 
do,  he  says,  and  'as  been  known  to  run  for 
sixty-five  miles  without  stoppin'  more'n  once 
or  twice  for  a drink.  'Ard  in  the  mouth  and 
'igh  in  the  temper,  says  he,  but  the  very  thing 
for  a gentleman  in  good  'ealth  what  doesn't 
'unt  regular  and  likes  'is  money's  worth  when 
he  does." 

" You  have  exactly  described  me,"  I replied. 

When  I awoke  next  morning,  my  first  thoughts 
were  of  a pair  of  brown  eyes,  dainty  features 
that  smiled  up  at  me,  and  a voice  that  whispered 
as  we  danced  for  the  last  time  together,  " No, 
I shall  not  forget  you  when  you  are  gone." 
Then  quickly  I remembered  the  sport  before 
me  and  the  challenge  to  ride  to  the  death  with 
the  rival  who  had  crossed  my  path. 

" Halfred  I"  I said. 

The  little  man  looked  up  from  the  pile  of 
clothes  he  was  folding  in  the  early  morning 
light,  and  stopped  the  gentle  hissing  that  ac- 
companied and  doubtless  lightened  every  task. 

" Fasten  my  spurs  on  firmly,"  I said.  " I 
shall  ride  hard  to-day  I" 

He  cannot  have  noticed  the  grave  note  in  my 
voice,  for  he  replied  in  his  customary  cheerful 
fashion : 

" If  heverything  sticks  on  as  well  as  the 
spurs,  sir,  you  won't  'ave  nothin'  to  complain 
of." 

" I shall  ride  very  hard,  Halfred." 

" 'Arder  nor  usual,  sir?"  he  asked,  with  a 
look  of  greater  interest. 

"Vastly,  immeasurably  I" 

" What's  hup,  sir?"  he  exclaimed,  in  some 
concern  now. 

" I have  made  a little  bet  with  Mr.  Lumme," 
I answered  in  a serious  voice,  " a small  wager 
that  I shall  be  the  first  to  catch  the  fox.  If 
• you  can  make  a suggestion  that  may  help  me 
to  win,  I shall  be  happy  to  listen  to  it." 

" Catch  the  fox,  sir?"  he  repeated,  thought- 
fully, scratching  his  head.  "Well,  sir,  it 
seems  to  me  there's  nothin'  for  it  but  starting 
hoff  first  and  not  lettin'  'im  catch  you  hup. 
I 'aven't  'unted  myself,  sir,  but  I've  'eard  tell 
as  'ow  a sharp  gent  sometimes  spots  the  fox 
afore  any  of  the  bothers.  That's  'ow  to  do  it, 
in  my  opinion." 

I thought  this  over,  and  the  scheme  seemed 
excellent. 

" We  shall  arrange  it  thus,"  I said : " You 
will  mount  one  horse  and  I the  other.  We 
shall  ride  together  and  look  for  the  fox!" 

Conceive  my  servant's  delight  I I do  not 
believe  that  if  I had  offered  him  a hundred 
pounds  he  would  have  felt  so  much  joy. 


The  hunt,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  a 
series  of  comical  disasters.  In  the  end, 
M.  d'Haricot  finds  himself  in  the  arms  of 
his  faithful  Halfr^.  " Did  you  catch  it?" 
he  asked.  " No,  sir,"  said  Halfred,  " but 
I gave  it  a rare  fright!"  The  numerous 
drawings  in  caricature  by  Albert  Levering, 
illustrating  the  text,  are  most  amusing,  and 
really  catch  the  spirit  of  humor  in  the  book. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  " literary 
sensation  " of  a year  ago  was  The  Visits 
of  Elizabeth,  by  Elinor  Glyn.  Frank  and 
naive  in  personality,  delightfully  original 
and  charming  in  her  point  of  view,  Elizabeth 
invaded  two  continents  of  readers  and  brought 
them  to  her  feet.  Mrs.  Glyn,  it  has  been 
said,  is  the  only  living  English  author  who 
is  capable  of  creating  an  English  girl  who 
may,  possibly,  make  the  American  girl 
just  a shade  envious.  This  is  even  truer 
of  her  new  heroine  in  her  second  novel.  The 
Reflections  of  Ambrosine,  which  has  just 
been  published.  This  book  is  a longer  and 
more  ambitious  work,  and  possesses  in  fuller 
measure  the  charm  of  an  original  point  of 
view,  a deliciously  naive  humor  and  spar- 
kling wit,  together  with  the  keenest  dissection 
of  feminine  emotions.  Ambrosine,  young, 
beautiful,  charming,  is  the  poor  but  proud 
and  brave  descendant  of  a noble  line.  Her 
stately  old  grandmother,  dying,  bequeathes 
her  in  marriage  to  a rich,  vulgar  neighbor, 
by  name  Augustus  Gurrage.  Then  she 
meets  another  man,  a courtly,  gallant  gentle- 
man, and — that's  the  story.  But  the  book 
itself  must  be  read  to  enjoy  thoroughly  the 
wit,  the  spirit,  the  innocent  and  inventive 
mind  of  this  delightful  ing^ue.  The  pages 
fairly  bristle  with  witty  sayings  and  bon- 
mots.  For  example — I quote  at  random: 

" There  are  three  things  a woman  ought  to 
look — straight  as  a dart,  supple  as  a snake, 
and  proud  as  a tiger-lily." 

" A lady,  however  poor,  should  wear  fine 
linen,  even  if  she  has  only  one  new  dress  a 
year." 

" One  has  not  good  mannere  for  the  effect 
they  produce,  but  for  what  is  due  to  one's 
self." 

" No  one  can  possibly  imagine  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  a honeymoon  until  they  have  tried  it." 

"The  ancient  Cynic  philosophers  doubted 
for  the  sake  of  investigation,  and  the  moderns 
investigated  for  the  sake  of  doubting." 

" Never  stay  in  the  mud.  It  happens  that 
the  best  of  us  may  fall  there  in  life,  but  no  one 
need  stay  there." 
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at  all  times  Jor  all  people . oerved 
in  manjlfempting  forms,- dainty 
breakfasts,  delicious  desserts. 
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^T^HE  housekeeper  must  learn  to  discriminate  between 
■■■  Ivory  Soap  and  others  that  are  made  to  look  like 
Ivory.  Each  of  them  lacks  some  quality  of  the  Ivory 
and  all  of  them  lack  the  perfect  purity.  Their  im- 
perfections overbalance  any  slight  difference  in  price. 

Use  the  Ivory  Soap,  99 Per  Cent.  Pure. 
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take  root.  Station  No.  3,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Danano  Creek,  is  reached  about  noon- 
time, and,  after  a lunch  of  tinned  delicacies 
and  native  wine  made  from  a species  of  the 
palm,  we  take  to  the  “ tracks,”  as  the  paths 
or  routes  followed  by  the  sap-gatherers  on 
their  daily  rounds, — carefully  mapped  out 
for  them  by  the  foreman  of  the  station  each 
season, — are  called.  These  tracks  of  tern - 
times  extend  to  the  coniines  of  the  company’s 
property,  five  miles  on  one  side  and  three 
miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  through- 
out its  entire  length. 

IN  THK  tracks/’ 

Tlie  natives  of  this  tract  are  Indians, — 
l)eaceable,  quiet,  and  semi-industrious,  docile, 
and  capable  of  being  easily  managed  by  one 
understanding  their  temperament.  They  are 
formed  into  squads  of  twenty  to  fifty  men 
and  women,  each  bearing  six  to  ten  metal 
bowls  holding  about  a pint,  and  a carrina,” 
or  earthen  jug,  of  a capacity  of  perhaps  two 
gallons.  The  overseer  marches  his  band  into 
one  of  the  tracks,”  dropping  a gatherer 
here  and  there,  with  instructions  to  take 
from  five  to  ten  bowls  of  milk  from  such  a 
tree.  It  is  a fact  known  to  science  that  if  a 
rubber-tree  is  not  abused  it  will  produce  milk 
in  abundance  for  thirty  or  forty  years, — all 
the  trees  of  this  company  are  scrupulously 
cared  for.  With  a machette  having  a blade 
about  two  inches  wide,  a small  gash  is  made 
through  the  outer  bark,  beneath  which  is  pin- 
ned a bowl,  into  which  the  clear,  milky  sap 
soon  begins  to  drip.  This  process  is  con- 
tinued until  all  the  bowls  are  in  commission. 

• Lighting  a cigarette,  the  native  then  sits  or 
lies  in  a soft  spot  for  two  or  three  hours,  then 
commences  the  collection  of  his  day’s  output 
by  going  from  tree  to  tree,  emptying  his  little 
bowls  into  his  carrina,  and  when  all  are  at- 
tended to  the  march  for  home  is  begun,  joined 
on  the  way  by  his  companions  of  the  morning. 

The  contents  of  the  carrina  is  then 
emptied  into  a sort  of  vat,  and  soon  cream 
rises  to  the  top  like  cream  on  milk,  forming 
a thick,  grayish-white  scum.  A fire  is  built 
beside  the  vat;  on  a paddle  is  collected  a 
little  of  the  cream,  which  is  held  over  the 
fire  and  turned  over  and  over  constantly 
until  the  moisture  evaporates  and  the  mass 
hardens,  when  the  process  is  repeated  until  a 
ball  about  the  size  of  a small  ham  is  formed, 
weighing  perhaps  twenty  pounds.  This  is 
known  to  commerce  as  a ‘‘  ham,”  and  in  such 
shape,  cured  in  this  manner,  free  from  sticks, 


stones,  and  other  foreign  matter,  it  is  ready 
for  the  weigher,  who  credits  up  its  weight 
to  the  gatherer  or  immediately  pays  for  it; — 
so  many  yards  of  bright  calico,  rice,  coffee, 
sugar,  maize,  so  many  beads,  small  mirrors, 
other  showy  trinkets,  or  tobacco,  which  com- 
prise the  only  medium  of  barter  in  this 
primitive  paradise.  The  cost  of  rubber  to 
the  company  is  figured  at  about  35  cents  per 
pound  packed  for  shipment,  and  sells  in  New 
York  for  88  cents  per  pound. 

AX  ELASTIC  SOLI  TIOX. 

This  vast  tract  of  the  most  valuable  rub- 
ber-producing land  in  the  world  has  been 
bought  and  is  owned  and  held  in  fee-simple, 
without  bond  or  debt,  by  the  Para  Rubber 
Plantation  Company,  a United  States  cor- 
poration. They  have  organized  and  are 
operating  the  property  on  the  lines  adopted 
and  carried  out,  through  long  years  of  suc- 
cessful effort,  by  the  well-known  Hudsons 
Bay  Company  in  the  gathering  of  furs,  and 
by  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  founder  of  the 
Astor  fortune. 

A head  station  has  been  established  at  San 
Carlos,  commanding  the  mouth  of  their 
river,  so  that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  goods 
to  be  taken  in  or  rubber  smuggled  out  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  factor  in  charge. 
Up  the  river,  at  convenient  points,  are  lo- 
cated other  stations,  each  under  a competent 
manager  or  overseer,  where  are  carried  all 
the  merchandise  used  or  needed  by  the 
hunters,  and  where  is  collected  the  result  of 
their  labors,  to  be  stored  until  called  for  by 
one  of  the  company’s  steamers,  for  shipment 
to  the  main  packing  station.  This  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  enter- 
prises, giving  promise  of  large  returns  upon 
the  money  expended,  with  great  possibilities 
for  future  developments  along  the  most 
diversified  lines;  but  were  rubber  alone  the 
only  source  of  income,  the  profits  would  bo 
enormous. 

As  already  stated,  the  company  owns  about 
0,000,000  wild  trees — not  a nursery  for  trans- 
planted stock,  which  has  never  proved  a suc- 
cess. Each  tree  produces  about  five  pounds 
of  rubber,  which  would  make  for  the  entire 
property  30,000,000  pounds  a year, — all  of 
which  facts  convey  some  idea  of  the  future 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  rubber,  and 
especially  so  when  that  interest  comes 
through  a company  whose  plans  are  on  lines 
similar  to  those  of  the  great  companies  above 
mentioned. 
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i^'ltiTo  piUir 

lonA  fepu  a feoife 


HOJv  uixo 

rtdvl  ^0iir*  I ‘.to  1 Ut  VO  lid  y xul 

M # - life'  f uU:<t  or  a Oil  1 1 rdd  \>i‘<  ;i|  1 ife 

fo>'  tilt*  life • ; tni i%£rif  luu I *z doui : : li  Tiiifiitfefe 
;*AW  . i4Ti»i'; ! h tlo'it  -:fn‘fii|p 

fvi/m  life  j^u roly  vvi^ddtldr  Idmin  #du all \ ui  ba If 
11  iniinfe  fedff Id  itf  1 itof irv:|ife|u|?ff fe  i oi Iw^-Mori 
; d F;  H)  tld^  off  I ff  litibi ;f<i>us«  iu  :m)idA^i]  ;f ftnU 

t|fe:  yr  Ife  nil  iff;  tidti  i ti  iidd  t itfeio4  ^ ^odfi  t Ffe  t 
feuAff Id fe  fef  : fu'o\vVfe  ffdff f 

f:obff  udVibu'  iidruydAff  ffi  iffmrnili 

It  MivayruC?  iit  fiu‘  }u‘ft*vo:  . . ; f 0 . 

tIVi  .}<ih^f  '^Xdife 

<rltlri^ff  Vi 
Uutlt  firP  ' f-Tiirir 
boridtff  fef  tlfefe^uio 
Viffurv  lo  t»fe^  by.  ‘ 

Tliou  ^Cfed  fftid 

IdtitJ*  ifefeof  ffoddij;  wu^  Iwitiidiiff  fedidfedriv 
a t w i I j vdfe  i i ilJ^o.  T 1 1(1  I lot if o iKlfe 

hod  jfifeAt  Idfh  tfe  oum.  a 
tiVogJi  fihffvdhfeulfih  lij'i 
of  bnxi itf. i fu } ;ord  < *4;.aa Fdfehhff/;  'Ife 
iiloo  r ? [rr>yi  W‘  Vho  t}r;H 

Vi^fe;  ^^fiUvd  id  ;i:  tfeljld^ 
thid  dd  diitrlfirviV^;  it (fe 
ifettdffif  d ff  i-jfjrt  fei  id 


UAGAZiyn  ADvmrrjpBH, 


wlueh 

ifon  crWri^cit j. 

>?^iii>*li V ’ warm  til  ^ n£ 
■-t^n^: i^!f^0::f : qi"  6^x, 
il‘  .5 'to 

iitot^i^  tiiia 

BiijipiMti  ^ Tid  tv{&*ctv  ilotufov  vdvdi  le 

fi/r  halls 

fer>  Wuf  if  Heoixif^'l 


p,fava^i  was  Bft  TiJvKlerah?  tiiofc  fey^ery 
aud  t*vL>ry  i:Hh(*c,>uuld^^^fo 
a ^hare  af  tlia  aistpiitd  • 

It  possible  Ip  ia\Mlu^  itt  ^Crex 
ii-pb4^s  F uniilurj^  any  ^Iraf^-^if  that 
tiv  wiljww* 

' dr^Ucite,,^;  d ■ 

:liall : -.^PUI 

•i;  ■ : ;v; : 

..tniidi^;  at 

broxii^ht  vP5t|hlf^4  Ui^  ; . •;• to  itb^mlule,, 

.b^bf5i  andi^ri  fJiimiitoi<r^  lid  - ''V  ^ d 

liaii^hi;  for  tha  den-  -.’ . .'  : ■;  ■ .v/.^:-;  ■ :'.  - '•  ■ Micauvibe 

T^  bntdppr  lifc-  and  /if  b 

for  ax3>rpST^it»ri  xd  im^  iWine  in 

tor  ffo.liviri^  Kvery  iioiisewilif  ;tr«iF  ah^ 

toblAj  fVvlirrp  cMttntoft  and  iwwutal  blf^itoty  ^ \sMtu^toelory  is  rai?Jitod^?b^ 

T>X  ilip  pltoi  pf  f iihnsfnngSv ; iiirti-  I'fns  is  a tbp 

finltoHt  fprv|>wry  tlio  luui^^b  ib  ing  tte  bmtt^iAl  beforp 

m wottluuc^ri;,  add  : />itdnrf,  su  itsto  1 jptfcb  Ps  Widj  'n%  id  give  03^ 

lioiise\vito!s-  prdtfF  / te  thp  ^irfaeo» 

id^bfc^  alr)i{g  witK^  tbi^t  bf  ll^e  (Irebrb*>r  iif  t)te  ^ydod  ^ml  eitt  tnyAV^feylinUfy^  dtJitra^ 
hbd  itov  greater  ftob  i& ; fhp  iiu>er  blto^i  Lal^  gr^ebi  ^nd 

ivv/rJf tof  )iip^  of  iueiris  Mtid  ^vijqral  There . Is:  t^-thi}^  kind ^ witit 

tnpr5s:toeinrb;^.;^^f 

Thy  proyi^jluto  )net?M,»d'  iy  to  >vetoi>  .fc.b*^  flie  gruto  iV>f  nj^feing 

:0aiyyi,  r u^4,  ii w d:  4^1  'tou a rto  pi  3^ d\^iV. : : P y ^ i ^ ^ mm 

hot  toaoy  slmdto  toay  b(^3Haiib?Kl  in  . Tito  fwj^ 

^fifr  toriiiv  cltprd^^  and^  pT^Sto^t^.  wear^  .^'tip 

ilib  <>r ' f Ito: 

to  iiri Iiyi d h al  t jisie;  T&>  p ipl  1 i to  d i wb to  ] he 

ili^m xivp  Hi:i  gmtdy^  t()  Cpss^f  to 
tie^f  The  sf roii?3^}St  etddt'm*o  to 
tiVely*  gPbd  pf  to  ■S*^toito- .to 

brhprn  )<k»to  bpli 

tod^'to 

ijispet^  toUi  not  ^«i  to;^ik(mto' 

'pto^tohi-tobi  Tti:  to 

bq^  d totgr^bto 
toyably*  totto  wto  tohto*  ftf toto 
iEvto-Tito^f^  toto  ftoitoto^d'fe^ 
ito  ibev*^<  itofopet  dh#i.hpito  to 

.r] iis?  bp  yf‘T.  TiiP  h?y  to  tol  Pb itop^  to  ^ 

trie'to-Khh.  'i  ' 'v  -’. 

; ^]to>  eitoit t»nj  to  Cic5;&^«^umitoicb:w^ 
itobto  ^ t!  Lirup/'  'f <<  t|tot« to-ihi 
toto  to  lief^wje  r to todto^Wy to 

f f U%- ; 1 1 Vfe^ 

"lb  to  totoi  f -rtt‘v{ , h\  ^Vyi^;to  fif  it^hcjiitoKi  tto; 
in  ,ediv  pi  abihiy  f o id  I tod.:  it 

tohito  be  next  in  rne^dde^ 


e ifrtxi  J:4as, 

■e.V  •:  t/tWRit. 


jir^l  fr: 


t/A  /I  ADVEUTmt h. 


of  ; >U&  fe  Tin  ill 
tlie;  : /Tvv  iam-  ' 

' v/itii  t-trie'  ; 

wyuW  4*'^}^  0 1 ' 

Ihc.  vit?T!o^f  of : irmf:'  ■ 
ure ; t»y  l»n i. 

eniW  ot  ^ 

1»PTT  rt Ril: ' ^kii}V . • y 
pt:*  To^l  (?i\  :'  Y y 

n.uiiiaf'£iiri.nr>i?/  • ;^;’-  :- 
■ CnXi  .fei.H  Phr';  -; 
nifu rc  pot  infjjiy  ■ 
fov  a^j<ip?Vrpiv : it 

; ; pi  ’fpr-': 
ilPh  thp  jxoiTfo  *^v 
; ; 6^fc;‘p  ' ;Oif  -:  [ 
mUf ; iV»f  ilio  xvlvf^ 


■■  hoJ  ird  stiotii  ii  foot 

y-.  v.'  ' . I 

\ - V Mf 

HjBjpBQ  p man. 

5jP^S5jBa^|jl»  > Thi’  i;quiiit:i  »'<jlK‘i}^ 

fKaSsSStl^i/^^S^r  ' P T*  o g r p $ ^ i ^ 4 

vppi4]};t  t^rvii 

< u tp  oi Hi }ii^  ti  It  I- 

’ pt'uco  im4 

foiv4#'^‘t,.  ;i''<i,Vf*  VVi>,Vj: 

* 4r'p-!;i%  anil  p>"U:ier4ti5^^^^a 

Nv,  >v'>->  vPv 

[ii  ,L{  ouo;  bi»Vi^Pi<  tO'Tlli?,V*OIHjv- 

iriHj:- . .>  i*  if  it-  vpu*  work;,  Wiks-*  flip  eoii" 
:*f-)P'iT,iit  of  tko  pinphipps 

.’Ov.  f lOViVui'.y^i^lriVj^;^  And 

IBjlNHfi  ' ipv  . tlai’' 

"<a''-uok  , f^Hpvit  *‘  The 

Afrn/'p.y'  v^^,<yn'^;pxiHoh'  to  out^^V^  ^tasH, 
f •prUOsk-ij;!  farmorn  r»f 

VOt  -vo^^'id  h>P  '<  iafuelp  XO'ofitL’i).  Suc- 
HBHb  .'V^pvO/j  ♦i^r-;'  v^tfi^cO.iou  oaiJK'  iho  110 
voitt-iou  pi'  t'ije  p:t(auvor»  a ttuiif-Iuim 
f hat  A'P iitp'y  tjto  out  gTpr.s  afuj  ' forms-  i t . into 
t/uh41osi^  ;;  ■ 

Following  the  mipor  is  iiii  pvaiuiuor,  tt»st- 

VUi?  fhrvrjuuliiy  (if  ipo  grass  fr«r  hoily,  louptlV, 
nn4  opU(lUt«ai;  , I lertp  l ampins  thj;^  T'ai^  .fhnt- 
fho  iToislio‘1  pr<'ifinot  so  4osii’nliV»'  iphlf^o 
flimihlo  iVilirr  \hv  rmftuigv 
up  tho  .huudlo^;  taking-  i|K‘ip  to  shf^iJsF  whnt-o 
{Oiirirjtr  tiS  i>,jinpli>to4  )>y  uafUix^.  ; ; ■ . ' 

Ihirhjg;  a)l  ^lils  pT^wirig.  ptitfBigp^n 
inp,  ploainug,  and  j'Urinu,  the  grass  is  ki/|*t 
stfpighf;  a«id  S{irifMttli.  Its  own  vriry  eiutruotHr- 
isi  k‘^  hiding  lilts  along*  groatiyv  iuoT  funiJifaies 
Ujt>  hnPdlfpp'  ^thTOftghout  ^ho  janor  [iromsse*;. 

• The  TOnimlViot  tiring  ptPnt)=^  are  h.>ea1»>d  i)v,Kt. 
T^tiii:  Minh, : Snperior,  WR ; Osltkosh, 

:Wi«:,  ami  flhaukle,,  L.  I.  Thest  are  nil. 
rtiOdorri  - foeOvry  IndkIiTkgr-,  of  trt.n*r:  Tiiieral 
iiogoDsionsv  oarefTtliy  ilesigued  Tor  good;  lipHtr 
r-rtn.i  fornoei’nfttre.  froi'  vi'TpiTii'ioro  aoT  alto- 
f ttr  :t  I n.e  I test  n ilp  vv  eopd  i ti  r>n  s In 

eVpry  wny\.  - _ V;  ■■  \;-  V/. 

Thp.  grass  is  hrnught  flgr  fpptOry  Hi  hnl*-^ 
wr-igf litip  appt'oxiun) tply  :iW  pouxtds^  that  Arp 
taken  to  au  upper  Onrir^  wheiiee  tlt^^^^^ 


Ui;<4(t  til  rii  ^ r u>.^  ex 

fhtf  seii^^os,  reHlVul,  dehe Ip, t nh . vv  luh^  H|Hj^n 
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eVof’  -luxurh  adds  a.  ijsx'. 

eliarPi;  to  nil  its  nen^htsvro  Fvoii 
thinigh  u pnrlor  wiv^:  h;  o d . ip  fho  hI^H 

■ oT  whHc  jjAyHy 

Trf:;f?#S:  WinihFseem  ihts 

pit  ;pti#pity,  >0  apt  is  aU  iittrmoBy  wit^  deeo- 
any  Sfylp  piid  Pity  iKwpTi  v : - . 

; ;T;hf?  of  ( .'rexF  while  tlte  yresti) t of 

teffiikSenn  lahor.  i«  i needled  xvdih  - tio*  Uiterf^f 
and  thrill  of  rnimjuao,  strungly  cadored  with 
Tweiftieih  (’enrury  reuU^un  Thu  picking  of 
Crex-  is  more  tliah  a oowuhewnl.  t It  it?; 

a.  revelafiop  of  n new  aft  In  houeeTuiati^l^ 
and,  its vsueird To  origui  itnd  pmteHsr^uf  moiip* 
taH lire  (d  tli/;  ;ipjf reptktWpti upt  — rpraiTic  egrass 
twiue-s^.p>ust:he  of  gt-mo'dl  intfvfOHtp 
'fHir-  liiihif  of  the  g^ss ; reoujres;  uudsi 
lindmitioTi  in  aermnidirh<M-  f lufu' heigh’ 
hpriiig  lakeH ; hut  the  tinny  tor  hdm ftf pjg 

tkp  water  pjid  drhruipg  ft  p#  Jipyplr»x>^' 

QiPPYlity  iPpI  iptajity:  of  fite  Tim  wathf 

;i^  let'  hetlrn^uehont  the  winter  and  a j lowed  p» 

Tuh  /df  in.  thp  ^Hpifing  and  (’aviy  ^^tuntmd".' 

Owing  to  tlie  origin  npd  piud  rty  of  the  kdU 
lh"s  li^Ayes  ptiffirnis^p^^  the  pfound  softet  tjum 
othet^s,  30  ilidt;  lhe;f^^  f»)r  man  of  lutrso  is  gfHh*'!- 
init  ajAviiyH  Heehx'o^ 

TliisTirst  didk  plt*:^'  of  tlve  hnrye?*.t  \vps  oyer 
Cnnie.  hy  tivnnfirn:  tim  nAtlvi*  Ixoryes  to  thiv\ydrl> 
aceusforrdpsr  jliem  To  dlif;  ‘"tleld  Slhicr^  a t tpej 


-mih  ont  hulul  -HU  Ivq 

>’‘>'*»^jsiai*<l  l>h>Urv  tiiTit:  \v>Th  it  f i'itifiir  uMiH;  i^uKk*  frorn  V»  le<.‘T^'t]  •^vy'^Micl- 
LiiUi^V  lir  ■;gr.V?jvrh  ^^ulullV:  jjJHiyik  ttml 

4^  I itiV^  t lir  > t U »luriiilol 

iH»}ry  varpt-iHik*  yby  \VMi*k  ♦vf  a^ir 

;(i|iVf‘^(-(l  ^v:»s^  Hk  li>kl  ihj  tliir:'pf‘rM;'|.  ^cyi4wr»rk  .gr;i<ry 
^g  t/»  jhi-  ^|v?fpuug-.  Wfitt  ky  jjif ji-  ivruikvif^ 

irUM y^rs,  i;!iiV'Il  rl  ^ t jiit/; 

:gr<v>?^  :aiui  a H .grp^ ^ 1 f l)i^v  Iteor  Jkiy  tTPi^i<>- 

■ ^rokgli>,  tiv  I li (I  H'k.;  m ;xi^ ** ki 

H K^-  \U}  \r  e n;l-  ; if ont>>\s  i*  ih<>« 

■rr)U»yiVgy  ;)jkl  <>/»*} t ot-f 

-viiriikly.iUicl  h '^iWis^kiag  eoAif  <*f^ 

AlUi»»ngli  OfTidx  i^r]ft't  ■ Itir''  i»v^»u 


Ti^oro*  4kT»i^s<y 

}‘m yi'^» {^y  H i?.-  if|< 

X»f  v)ij>^!r  ilfr 

)ay>^ 

X • U i' t Vcl , I fV i'lh j nt*  i \x( * f u u iiyi M f iv I U ihy  I ) fy  \V)(»yj\  f 
t)  ij  ^ yt j Ti  ftii  jtiir- TnH'"HHK: j t?>  ^ 1 i <>)i  rJ  \c  jn)  Hi-  •:»  r ^ 
th*^  ; 'Pbr  fipm  Tif< 

jrUtvljVii  i 1*  i t hr  i)i  n t uwil  wt'Mji-' 

#u!xv  in  yiu»l  is 

wynnitJ  ivilly  ylunl^'^  nt  I'ltitni]  jitrn'  to 

bytlViHij  iyxi  vV> f H t otJiir  of  t i uv  w>irp 

lyat.fyVn.  %iyp  id  furTuotj  7)r.iy^or  y*l  rands 

of  l>os|  CxUKjtt  iiwlri  ii  f wha*  of  lyxtraoy- 

anif  iniif  X[nalitlt*«;. 

N < Av- 1 hi  ‘ eari^'t  f *4  iiu*  uh  » f » <f *< Avnoiou 
vyhv^knovV  what  a yfjiri‘vd  is  ;iil<V  it  dlh'yMl/l 
J'y.-  ^'h'-y  Sfh'f'ivf  "nt  aivvl,  loak^:  tnimito-vx- 
;Mh)n?»jRni.  of  yjoflr  ‘-idos  eorrri‘trn[t« 
fion-H  oy':7\yiyc(r^^  i litin*.  . Aftoy  iirs]uvtinn 

ti^h  ty^t'het  ^ )ii‘AV>  0'tIc'lnli‘^riiig 

rofly  rliwf  iroit  )t.  stnooTh.-  Thru  it  jV  .'Xiir  .(•»  iho 
y tniaf4fino  vImU  if  unrlOr  vovoml 

V • <>f ;.  nfoiyJly  hrhshiOi  tlia  ( 

^ if»>  yW  *4r7yx>]d 

Si;‘  Uh'V;  yttf  hy  jhy 

^ t'r-^  • ■ throUjyli  fhld 

2fj  - •■»  f / i!  if.;.  ' ty.i>ji.|j|^  f hhov  .-Sn'ioIvTf hofh,  :=^,hjos, dll ihr, ' 
do  oMiva.v  ft  rky^*r'^v4.h  \ri]|,  tj-  nil(*ij  or  worti, 
A\  h/:yi  ^v.f  07-?^  ;f^  .art  ^ijna.h'-,  tlh- 

t^ratfyh'yy  IVfuhV  '-i  >uhhMf 


• ■ . \ 

or  of  the  eliario  of  rh»dr  art  is^iy 
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Ahtdrti^lv  f^roy  IS  ffrttfo  m Irahioe 

of  1 1 o‘  V ioojdiy  }.ir4f 
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thi-^  Wiiioh'iv r«f 

Kvrry  gO)Ht.i  toy;  ^ roK  'fe  ihkrkOjf 

if j tin  Tiid  elir^iiaototVfMilvyvytiffe^ 

:I.-.<0  A-r  irai,  \;£^ 

tu^^niMiro  f raott^v 

( Voy* aro  di^tf  jhutxoi  j Ijroitgh 
doa  hoy  > gtYOond  t V,  . Aty  a f t hooj;  hf ; r^ovt  o i vii  life 
rfdor  phlfj’y  »d"  tho  yHul  fUrnit,uri%  ifiHY 

b*^  had  ft'O';  ffy  oililrt  \oirii(Vm 

Tv/ftif'  i’^ntlhtniy.  ,4f  f Am’^»  '^‘-''v- 

A^vrb/or  o’h  Soin))  toiiiiil  Stnf^t,  ifhioa^oy^fo: 
•Js(c  fhn-dv- AI ihn..  ■•  y , . 
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“The  Memoirs  of  a Baby” 

Part  II 

By  JOSEPHINE  DASKAM 

Illustrated  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory 

“PREPARING  FOR  COLLEGE” 

By  President  Mary  E.  Woolley,  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College 

“A  PLEA  FOR  THE  KITCHEN” 

By  Elizabeth  Robbins  Pennell.  Ill’d  by  Joseph  Pennell 

“SPRING  LUNCHEONS” 

By  Josephine  Grenier.  With  Menus,  New  Recipes,  Drawings, 

and  Photograpns 

“PHYSICAL  EXERCISES  FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN” 

By  Dr.  Louise  Fiske  Bryson 

A SHORT  STORY 
“Mrs.  Van  Nostrand’s  Perfect  Treasure” 

By  ELIZABETH  G.  JORDAN 

Illustrated  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory 


‘OUTDOOR  COSTUMES  ’ 
‘GOWNS  FOR  OLDER  WOMEN’ 

‘FLORAL  BOXES” 

By  Margaret  Hamilton  Welch 


“LONDON  FASHIONS” 
“FASHIONS  FOR  CHILDREN” 

“MOVING  DAY” 

By  Mary  M.  West 


I MAY  BAZAR 1 

WILL  ALSO  CONTAIN  A SPECIAL  PATTERN  SHEET 
SUPPLEMENT  GIVEN  GRATUITOUSLY  WITH  EACH  COPY, 
AND  CONTAINING  PATTERNS  TO  THE  VALUE  OF  $2.00 

k 

Harper  & Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City 
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^ ^ He*s  a Centlemau  of  Quality  Now! 

‘VMivny  true  word  is  spoken  in  jest.” 
It  doesn’t  take  a sage  or  a philosopher  tv 
describe  the  feelini?  of  healthful  elation  thaT 
follows  the  use  ad'  sparkling  Londonderry. 
L^nequalled  for  the  table.  Invaluable  to 
sufferers  of  Rheamatisin  and  Gout. 
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Directions 

Nev  Born  Infantsi 

C»na  cup  of  CSOKB  rUAItED  R.f  C£.One 
-quart  of  v.'ater. 'bbil  ten  (rinute;s.afld  a 
pmt  of  m.JifLptpch  of  ^alt-und  jc.  verv  mS£. 
sti&ar  «nd  ■•strain. 

Three  Flonths  Old  ChUd 

Use  double  the  quanlfiy  of  Cocks  fUAKED 
R»te  <iwo  cuoS)  artfl.donDt  sfraio, 

Prom  Oiildhood  to  Old 

See  iilustratecJ  dijrecticiaa  on  pacKage 
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Copyrijfhi, 
National  Biscuit 
Company,  1903. 


STAG  SUTFtn 


Oyster  Cocktail 
SalHnts  Celery  flfM 

Shrimp  Nehrbert  in  tread  Cases 


Truit  Salad 

NABISCO 

Sugar  Viafers 


Stag  Supper 

With  Suggestions  for  Serving 
By  MRS.  HELEN  ARMSTRONG 

Prepare  Sauce  for  Oysters  with  one  cup  of  catsup^  one-fourth  cup  of 
vinegar^  juice  of  a large  lemoiit  and  seasoning  of  salt,  pepper,  and  tabasco. 

Select  crisp  stalks  of  celery,  and  fill  each  piece  with  soft  cream  cheese 
rubbed  to  a paste  with  butter. 

Bread  cases  may  be  made  of  thick  rounds  of  bread  hollowed  out,  brushed 
with  soft  butter,  and  browned  in  the  oven* 

The  Fruit  Salad,  composed  of  oranges,  sliced  pineapple,  and  pears.  Mara- 
schino cherries,  pecans,  and  a rich  syrup,  should  be  served  very  cold  in 
sherbet  glasses*  A fitting  Crown  for  this  bast  of  the  Kings  is  found  in 

NABISCO 

Sugar  Wafers 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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■widely  laiown  trand 
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Millions  of  bottles 
annually  consumed 
by  an  appreciative^ 
and  critical  public 
in  every  part  of  tbe 
civilized  world. 
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SPRING  CUTIGURA  PURIFICATION 


of  the  Skin,  Scalp,  and  Blood  Should  Begin  NOW. 

Complete  External  and  internal  Treatment,  Consistins^  of  Cuticura  Soap, 
Ointment,  and  Pills.  Price  One  Dollar  for  the  Set. 

Blood  humors,  Skln  Humors,  Scalp  Humors,  Baby  Humors,  and  every  kind  of  Humor,  from 
Pimples  to  Scrofula,  with  premature  loss  of  Flair,  niay  now  be  sp^dily,  permanently  and 
economically  cured  by  Cuticura  Resolvent,  greatest  of  blood  and  Skin  buraiers,  assisted  by 
.the  external  use  of  Cuticura  Ointment  and  Cuticura  Soap. 

Thousands  of  the  world^s  best  people  have  found  instant  relief  and  speedy  cure  1^  the  use  of 
Cuticura  Resolvent,  Ointment  and  §oap,  in  the  most  torturing  and  disfiguring  of  ITCHIjNG,  BURN- 
ING and  SCALY  HUMORS,  ECZEMs,  RASHES,  ITCHINGS  and  INFLAMMATIONS. 

Thousands  of  Tired,  Fretted  Mothers,  of  Skin-To^ured  and  Disfigured  Babies  of  all  ages  and  con- 
ditions, have  certified  to  almost  miraculous  cures  by  the  Cuticura  Remedies  when  all  other  remedies 
have  failed  to  relieve,  much  less  cure. 

Cuticura  Treatment  is  local  and  constitutional — complete  and  perfect,  pure,  sweet  and  wholesome. 
Bathe  the  affected  surfaces  with  Cuticura  Soap  and  Hot  'Water  to  cleanse  the  skin  of  Crusts  and 
Scales  and  soften  the  Thickened  Cuticle,  dry  without  hard  rubbing,  and  apply  Cuticura  Ointment 
freely  to  allay  Itching,  Irritation  and  Inflammation,  and  Soothe  and  Heal,  and  lastly  take  Cuticura 
Resolvent  to  Cool  and  Qeanse  the  Blood,  and  put  every  function  in  a state  of  healthy  activity. 

To  those  who  have  suffered  long  and  hopelessly  from  Humors  of  the  Blood,  Skin  and  Scalp,  and 
who  have  lost  faith  in  nledicines  and  all  things  human,  Cuticura  Remedies  appeal  with  a force  hardly 
to  be  realized.  Every  hope,  every  expectation  awakened  by  them  has  t^en  more  than  fulfilled. 
More  great  cures  of  Simple  Scrofulous  and  Hereditary  Humors  are  daily  made  by  them  than  by  all 
other  Blood  and  Skin  Remedies  combined,  a single  set  being  often  sufficient  to  cure  the  most  dis- 
tressing cases  when  all  else  fails. 

CUTICURA  REMEDIES  are  sold  throuKbout  the  civilized  vorld  PRICES:  Cuticura  Resolvent,  50c.  per  bottle  (in  the  form  ol 
Chocolate  (boated  Pills.  25c.  per  yial  of  (>0) ; Cuticura  Ointment  ^oc.  tier  box  ; and  Cuticura  Soap,  a sc.  per  cake.  Send  for  thegmt 
work,  y Humors  of  the  Blood.  Skin,  and  Scalp,  and  How  to  Core  Them.”  64  Pages.  300  Diseases,  with  Illxxstrations.  Testimonials, 
and  Directions  in  all  languages,  including  Japanese  and  Chinese.  Bntish  Depot,  27-28  Charterhouse  Sq.,  London,  E.  C.  French 
Depot,  5 Rue  de  la  Pair,  Paris.  Australian  Depot,  R.  Towns  & Co..  Sydney.  Potter  Drug  and  Chemical  Corporation,  Sole 
Proprietors.  Boston.  U.  S.  A. 
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• V j-v*'.^>,.,  X' 
.^■^Sr'' :.'  •) 

‘4  ► 

■ a-  ..v.ji*  'tWn'.y.j 

sii*.:.  ’ K 


. . ,::;-.v  j/;*';.  a;;,:;  : ' 

BM(y^s  Dijpkx  JRaptfr.  ^ - . . $LO0 

Bs^lty^s  Cynipirixion  So ^ ,? 

on  ^.fTp7  W 

Cii;  .^k  •!  r-,/.,r  . ->  '*■''  f i't  r,  f:  x-.j-  -i.A'W!* 

c;  4.  0Aa.EV  a CO..  22  Hoylytjr.  Sc,  ttoH.;*-, 


v.‘Sw.^.y 

^'4,V-5-V' 

f.l'  (k.^. 

•/Va 

uAitpm's  ins' &m-mm 


PRQPWiETOi?  fciT KiA  vtfginta 


wni  M«kke  Hair  Grow. 

tU6  jporce  u )*ir,ani? 

hil'tirc  ru^iian?  I » wlJf f^jot  iitil  ;ihii  ro^Uirt* 

Jt  f*  ns^d  .'ibout 

t*:n  uil'iiiitfj!  rach . ntiiM  Wlurp  I'HiTJEi-  Ax'hirh 

ijijMf  be  r<ifnird«xl  In  l»rlj  if  it  m^t  |flv«  HaiijifattJuu  wUhin 
liiirty  day^.,  K/jr  {uU  address 

EVANS*  VAClIUil  CAP  C0«J  i‘''yU<frtun-Hld*;.|  sv 


* 

In 

Reduce  Youf  Weight  3 to  6 Pounds  a Week 

v‘!* ' .'Af'V.i/f'i  f r f<Jv\  ^Su 

^•. -v'».>|'*i,,-y...j  i ' Vt*j»v 

’I’r  tii'  1 r,r<» ) t ■\f*>xz.  - 

^rV»:  | e>Vv,V>^Mi  'M'  VtJ.Cl^.in 

t ito  v«'i  juy  i' >V'-'r  .N  tbt 

ViV<r  ?fhM  V<*ni  Uo  cujjjO;- 

>i»nr‘tVb.i,  i^t'.  atailV.  N;|V3.ys;  flobl^V- 

‘I  -^Kv  ;;fp<  .KA-A*:'.  j:‘/J'*  . 5pHtnTffr-\"'/Vlf;, 

‘'i-  Iti’ ■^»^' V *' . t*.-v’t'>i'yt»  aAv 

fp ' »*,  - •«^>T»’rtO , 'i;  ! f : ?!•  J ^ • • »J  P*^r  • 

iV  wT*J  : 'I Xfir.yV^w^rtvV:  -j-^n  , tiit  *^,|<^^^5»•r1:fjt^v.^v'vf  ts»  >»frj«rtiy  #:v>ti#i.>. 

In. yj'tyt'A-fi ,-■  Uihnjr ctx. 

Kt?’»AyAiK<tV'X»'1 ' ‘>.*,‘v4>  6«w* 

fi  y y "vV  ’ii- y »U  :4.  ;rr  •' ' • ; K t*:  ^ u }‘:1  A-j;  h : , • w x ^ ■ y irt V'.-s  .h v > , i iV«  jt-Ki v'»i-  -s  rHr>.> <5|t 

t lyti-li'd^..  • jV’iA  T'.Mi;4>;it*iJ',  ''ifOwCi  .!Vi»'  n»y 

^rtrb:iffhf<rlyA‘  '’y^^  ■5t<V;  ^V/Ar'4-^-#>;npV7.)>  •:;'U{'  .v*j*h*io‘  • ap'il/  it  - 

•V^f.lAly.  ^ A4^’y'\5V>  ■'  '.  ■■  ' y .• 


ffiNSy  C,  BRAOFORt),  M.  0, 
24  East  23ril  Street,  New  Yarii. 


MAID-AT-ARMS 


use 


»-;  Cf£AMB£KS 


..’V  r(V\f.«r  i.M  , V'.).  t4  alrl  aH'vtjnlUjf^J,  >*<vii(5|.-  a 

i{(:.'rV.4/.«’,^  VvA>U>^v  in  {77S.  ' 


illii'i~r,iit  <L  hr  ! h^.'inu/  K ^Ai/i'4ht.i\t'n\jiy 


.EtJtfi  »tJ?cc*r]t  ap4  vagtiett^Vil^o.  -.  U fitTSuitde!^ 

the  i>tornikCh  Anfi  uiii'i  M'v;olth.v  aclibn. 

K f rv.  ^'14^-.  5l>r4  vrAt  # c/t  ty  ♦a.-;i  ia«av' 

The  Tarrant  Com  i^y  Street,  Neiv  York, 

hit .- s 


y VrKit 


1>."-1.,  t^i  -yi 

Vi/.? 

C.I  J?\-/arr.v.^  Pr:<'i3>Xf' ■ :v 

’♦r*-’ 

’.'>  •..••.,••  ^ ^ <i  tvX  MpiScfi 


>VV  9SM**'-  liX  .1, 


H A f>*!>tf;!*  A'vny  • 
ik-oAe..  • i'! 


»al>£RM  ASTHOLOtiY 


vuiE^»io;/  ,V^.Rn.  ?imn 

f--  *c  li&t.  yfai  0-4 - 

WOpCRr^  aST 


P.rf' 

MrJiV-l?*'  '«  : 


- I I I /\/\  'Mr^Miis  -M,r>»-»i  <'•'1.'^'' l-n*  4WVW;  ' 

I 1 1.  \ •v'.i*  /»!' • V tf , rW^».'r 

I*. 111//.  ViUi  ,?i(*ji/‘^  l»Uk>V‘ff.fc  #»Ai(y 

II  /#4y:U  .V  IJ'iltj^  IS.H  Jjy  Tv  e-FtyfU 

**>s>4f»>>‘li  lf<«niH445  * K C.HiAVf'ltlz,  tnAU 


br*  i f I iry  vr  M i^Xif  nKliU; 

♦I  A It  rf  iiFui!»HT.ll  V ari'l  ariirtttil  uti*t>fnf;i: 

>v4K  i:y  v»t)j»A 

frtiied.  t>7it  rrt'v  i,r3^1  jfrj'aiMn'nl  vvil.L 

K I »frr'» •;ty »cf1  V roiirid«nlt*&l» 
t fti in tSienJ^il  V)2 V A: l.t rof^^ Til V A Wl!l**4h»i'k 
K.  ^ifJi  Hi,  itiifl  U !»•>*» 


CURES  THE  WORST  COLDS 


tlAHPBIt'S  HAOAZJNB  ADVBkTlSm. 


Specific 


New  GQSit  Lymph  MagABtne 

A new  edition  of  our  mfijijstiitiei  explaining 
t!i  dcLad  the  iheo/^'^  and  efiectii  of  the*  goal 
lymjfh  iftaimtht,  is  now  f or  cl  is^Vh'ndof* 

anri  Will  he  milled  f^r  On  (ff  dex 

sired  ^ent  >ie3le4;  enclose  aix  ceyit?  for  post 
One  of  file*  principal  teatuw  ol  this  uufiP 
her  arttVle  oti 

(neTVoi?^;pro5tra?lf>Ti  and  known 

the  >\ther?cafi  because  ^>1  iu 

thi<5  The 

napue  difment  are  fitlly  ex 

> a pfp^if:  H gt veji . tlia t an 
^uie  ■ IK: , afforde^i  In  \hei  )yn>ph 

treatuientc  . .•,:^  , ' ^ 

CitheV  iftte»t;stiug  ariicles  of  the  re- 

njarWaVde  *’*htainecl  hy  this  tnethod  in 

«\»ch  oUvf inale.  rUseascs  chr>&ir«|^  a.rtilmiliur 

toentrn6t®r  parj4yiil» 

h«imijpl«giA  trftd  ept|«ptvr  and  the 
trouble  ipciclenl  id  real  or  pve>nature  old 
tncliuiing;  toss  of  hcdlly  and  mental 

Vrgrtt;  . ' .^  - 


U y<'ai  wnidil  fciio^  why  the  effects  of  lh>; 
lymph  tr/Jfattne.nt  are"  positive,  and  per- 
maid*  m , wiry  j f ob^^^ns'  cure;?  t h certain 
adui&nis  w|i>c:h  ytefuse  to  yield  to  other 
nterhiifjs,  send  to  ^ copy  of  the  gpat  lymph 
msiga^u^.  :'.;  'V 

80At  tVNiNsAitirAm 

y'fudUf>ripi»BnifdikfieC^f4-ag^ 


<^/a  pirijw  fpifiim,  jSj.00  j Jnifdri^f^  4i?«r  yr>o*K 


fVAGlr  ftKli*:  & CHEMICAL  CO 


PRACTICAL  GOLF 


By  WALtEfL  J.  TR-AVJS 

J'tnruselfy  2<hr  ^a'^0  net,  jpnsWige  «jrt^ 


Hoarseness,  Quinsy,  TonsillttLi 
Lafyng^itU  and  other  throAt 
troubles  quickly  relieved 
And  promptly  cured 
by  the  use  of 


HA1tPER.  « brothers;  NEW  VORK 


t:»?;|ily;irdVt)ook  on  TtliyN'ESJi  and  its 
Ijt"  4". a* w and  e'lay  Avay  ttr  lEuiii  afiQ 

poLiodr;  f,f  ii^raltUy  rtesli,  A quidk,  Kuiv* fliifi  i«eb  , 

niAi'Vnt  metlKwrot  iiicr«R$inK'  "Uook 

sKtit  f«ir 

nil:,  ci  Si  Hli  ;viicf>  m. 


245  ^ute  Mlchi 


where^  It#  harm^ 

fe^4'#  y<rt  ai : rftost  healing 

Tlgent-  ^ ^ 

By  kiUb^  the 

these  disease  to  the 

tfetxe^  patient. 

5old  by  Leacfin^  Druggists,  if  not 
^ /you fs,  will  send  bottle^  prepaid, 
ent  receipt  of  25  cents. 


Mrs.  Winslow-s  Soothing  Syrup 

li.<4  l)e<'n  HiMil  fwr  over  S1.KTV  V.EAHS  l‘y  MILt,- 
lONS  c.{  mothers  FOk  TllElK  CHILDREN 
WHILE  TEiri'HlNfTwith  fierim  EtfCCESii.  It 
SOOTHES  1:  M E C H 1 IM)i:SOFT  ENS  T H E G CMS, 
A LLATS  At. L I>A1  K.  C U res  W I H D COE tC.  and 
fe  the  BESi^REMBDY  FOR  DtAR  Sold 

by  druggiHs  W evcFy  Jjajt  oLllie  world. 

TweBty-flv0  Ceais  a 


NEW  YORK 


"rEETHINQ 


\ t)Yt:nTtsh>ii. 


Bright’s  Disease  and 
Diabetes  Cured. 


WASH  YOUR  Pat  AWAY 

WITH 

Howard  Obesity 

^Ointment 

^ ^ A HafmlesE  and  icr 

cfcfjcnslyc 

extern  al 

Hir  A.  REMEDY 


Under  the  Cincinnati  Even 

ing  Five  Tesf  Cases  Were  Se- 
end  Treated  PhWlciy 

by  0rt 

;Free  of  Charge. 

A Univei^tty  Chenli^  Acting  as  Referee, 


Irritit?  ^loU-  \T,iX.  of  CinuiniTiilti^ 

4onti  fivvotJAfrl^* ‘Uao<*.^*l  in  tlrot  ui<v  vts  ji  Irfvmcil 

phA  sn;iPUt,-^ii  yt/iduAte  Erf  CinCriimnM  PfHrt- 

■ V Aicd  UjC" 

%r.  ■ LoueJb.n  f Kiifc  J. *11  »>s'pVtr> t'> 

•;  vW^  - f i nd  ' f t^r  ivui- 

tis’iV  in  ilieir 

If ^ ^ nU-T^n v,( (] H>.0  hr  last 

hittf hor^  i 

vn*  h- 'fVr^S 

f ' ?fi  Xl^r  5>ro;^CT  vCYV,:  invar  ♦ t |)»it. 

pM!r(io>V.-^  ;ijii^J;irovtftl,  T li??  jtJttxlHiiro s f ,,,^c 
t itai  VotH}  H . (i »\ iliKt 
UihC*R  iiV  1|j.O. 

• c^fc  of  vh.*?  ilaiiv 

ppjfVerrtfj^  heariitE  ot  l)f . AfoiiV 

stnouesisr ; if  lie  nv>ak|  ‘ ^ 'Vi^  ^ 

iuit»iit  to  (oitjlv  ?n  his  freat* 

TiRld^ ;i «><i  pf  «•> V vr  lis • lpX:rvts  f VcA^vt h-ict  Vt*  {K'^SoOs 
voJ[f»irj.rJi>;i^  Ifiaht’tcs.frce 

« rf.  c ha  f f i K*  tf ♦ t i He  ’cftses  a ii»  i the 

c Xirt O]  i Hpiipn  f V in  tlie  ■ vvt  [ Atej  »;i  jrf  t n vn  t of 


lr'r-t<iT*r*V^-S  fAr  f-f’>J\  't^\,it  ']j,H^Yii^■ 
.»r^  to  'A*  hicK-  jY  u 

(ilL'.  T/'^Od  ,ji': 

: ’.<o!A*iT  ieuyinm  riu.  \\  yuiVHjy?  . ♦•»:' 

. , •'  d-  ■ '■•  >'•  - • 

..  Ain.  'k'VOiY.  tHRSt  '«:r;lii'<  , 

'Hy--  -duV- 

• t :iM!i iCiH  >OH  V Jt ^V' 

T-Mf,  V in»'S|*i':»-i>Vy  Hii|»l;V'Pl:y*^'f'0<V;A 

-r*t  ftf.i  I c 0 : . 5'  r»'^  1 ■I  \- Ik  it,  f/ksk  I <■  ^;i  , 

fp‘ ' »’  v'tt.r  '’■' 

h*h*ti(  |iH T Ij ^'i» j.hT HtS'iC'i l*? 


Wr  <4uan»nt^« 

••  A'Vf-i  :o|  H’iu-fe ■A^t.  ,;;;v'lf;t',iv.V'V 
.‘.'Mi;  ‘-'V^;-,rV').  .-.''r;*!  .;^'- 
:L.'r|<^Yj4:'f 'U'l.y.  Hi ; , >-.Y«-. 

•■/f,r.i;  vy^iVirffGrAy*^"*^  '.  ■ ';“• ' ^ 

THE  HOWARO^S" 

% Np.  6 W.  Md  St  1 Nev).  Vork 

s<iit<!  46.  itu-:  4ri\  is^A 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR  KiLLEO 


P r . M nil  ici  V the  csii  id  if  tpi  ;•  pud  { >v  t.*!  ve 
persons*  vi^<^  r<:  M‘lt:‘Ci  ed  iH't  iir  inds]  eriUeal  r hcJ iv* 
ioal  aiu^l vsU  and  iiuCros.Cv'iMC  C.v«*nTiMinii*n  had 

l^en;  iw; Vhe  Vpixpr^My  i&lVafau^rv,  fr*v  otil. 
oJ  the  twejve'  iverc  tlfc^ided  Tijvih.  the  Profetssor 

iiialvihp:  the  exdnnnaiipft^fi^  ' ' I J«hoo|fl 

say  tiicy  are  '>]!  rHtafcasc&V’V  ■ Tjit*ae“  av^ca* 
placed  nrider  Pr  dVjfre  nml  rc-fo^  Hitb' 

limited  i’avrh  ivech  in  the  f'nsV*  i hree  rrioni h;^  all 
we^c  discliare.cd  hy  Pt-  <Ch  ihe 

e>iijVinnmtH>n  Jicind  rniideat  tj\y  Idu Versify , The 
I )crSiints  treated  retiltiried  their  norinai  'yveiyhi. 
siTet3g;tfi  and  appetite.  :;:ynd  wrie  ahljt  tn  resiiiae 
thdr  lisuaJ  '^votk.  Apy  '^nEydf’Hpinp  to  fCitd  the 
detdiP  Orf  this  pnih^v  .CMpie^  of  ilie^ 

piiiTer  by"  writing  t»  Ih.  Mytf  lat  ijyfc«ti  ; y 


flmtH<  Tp«!«iii»#m.  -.uw, 

L iivovifiMi  Manh,  r^>t,  aUrr  U'  lirv-  vear^.’ 
tr  Mitiei.t  vvurk.  A u«w  pH^cin?’:.  E5f,Yt:^R|4iH^J»U 
^ 7 .»»•!  ^siffi-  >i»nre^i*i'a  » * wvlT.7.?^f»Ll  JH. 

y ii».ou  ifivvl'A><  WiS»M.  . ; - . ’ - 

y'm  yT>ir>Vrff<#-  \ 

t rurwlfar  D’way,  I*.  W*  0<^s 


r T if  A MOBPRIWE.  ana  LigOOR 

I I /\/l  HubitM  CaiPO^I.  Hi**n»to?ni^ 

I j / Y I fCkilnbUi^hiYd  IS75.  Tr»v>u- 

yanvls  hftv'io^r  rU^wlidfe 

1 Hy  us.  Tre(jlfrnf»r»t  CH/i >e  UKt^n'^l  Imme.  Write 
.St«*nbt*HH  l!Ok*  Pent- 1 B,  tLehiMion,  Ohio, 


SUPERFLUOUS 

HAIR 


‘^iotf  ipy 

i»>t'Cr»Htjoi4<.iT  tt  pnidthui  J tldt  hroi jy iff  hrr«» 
tfiOV . CEtrtes jH4ndm  -vvith  f »eople  ah  oeei  ihe 

vKhrld’  ratkl  ^evkrhi  Tv^>U?<(  are  nnMi- 

i uVred  ftntOLvii?  fbt>sc  Avho ' ha vi'  UvUen  hi.s  rreoV' 
rnyrif  .and  Ikerr  clfft>H  as  tTyaftiiiint  ciin  Ive  ad- 
effveuiudi'  by 

T lie.  Poet  or  wiP  c‘  > rre^fK  ip  d h t w hq  a re 

sutTcvViiii':  d j'Ui  Tifiirjit^  Pi.'ieasei  t>ml»qtes  or  anj" 
li<ilnr.y  povdik.  wlKVtevoy  nh<  Ho  pleased  to 

ci  Vr-Vhf.S  Uy  iHosl:  \vbu  Will  :^cnil 

hins  a dc>v(>plabn  of  tj\eik#5  inptdnvv  An  essay 
rhich  rfoctor  Irair  firepartd  kitinfey 

rf0t4h|e^  .apd  dy'T^crihiny  hf.s  miethodyi^ 
lappf , ryjll  aiHo  He  niafUfd  ly,  IjHn-  Hd>fTHsiionticnf  e 
far  ilp?-  purpijsc'shouhJ  be  vuidress^edto  If^A  INE 
K.  MOTT  . M DJ;  Miivheli  C wanoafi.O. 


nr Thte: . ^r.\  H trJh'  k i ,K*- 
TH  U:  vi'PI' //  1?^ 
tioiy  vYvtAt  '' 

•l h«  l;^'^Jf‘^ in r»  ‘ - 4 ' • 

ntaVaf  uf  ,-iWi>RfnH^44<y  ' 

facA,  ,H«*ck',  t? ' i iv’’. 

I 9 ; n.t  t-o  a '» . Y ' ^ 

fnL4Vi’?s  VV 

V'»;ivjR .^mit  »»tUt>r  JA- 

cHU  'IktWn'stu*',-  .T>]i' 

vuii  H* 

t1»tr  ptivuny  *j>r  THt'if 


»»0!iVpVT 
rtf  USt 


o>v  n , l|f4rnirT  *if  tf  iT^  re- 
Tilin'  iJK  :w 

I';*r  .ln''  l»y 

skUH-i)  *n. 

;v  .?rKsr  niA Vi f»i;  Pj 
©11  Iftrii  xie  . hK'ud 
.siainr''  )£riit3H*45. 


• ^r>T.i:na*i 

PTAyWenf^t  H.  I 


».  J.  aiAllLEft.  ^40  H»tth»fr»e»  Si. 


aAHPEWa  AOVERTISER 


“Is  ttior  >I-te  gj:*ntfine  arti'cieSam ? ’^''^YeFsscr,Mars  its  got 

.^at  v'drd  Janos  on  rr,  Dis  yef  Hunyadl  Janos  dii^ner. 

If  knocks  out  cori&t«'rpation  en  makes  yer  feci  like  ajay  bfrei JTes  4t;^lass  dais 


If^WieHalr-iiof  tteHaf 


that  tncKes  ^ 


•Di^tizc 


i Go  gle 


Anginal  frcrn 

UNIVERSirr' OF  ^^lCH^<5AS 


HARPEU’h  ifiOAZlNt^  ADVERTtfiEP. 


\ kh4'nv  en.’uvriicnt  in  bathinj^  if 

><«=!'/ , .?Cc5  l^alhn:*om  isi  compl*‘te  mthout  the 

■ Nt  w Bflith/  To  pTi'^ye  it 

Wjj  will  s«mt  our 

PERFECTIOK  VAPOR  SHOWER  BATH  FREE 

for  nHeco  <lay$’  trMI.  aM  charge v prepaid.  Tryif  fot  fiftwn  flays;  if 

VY40  af'?^  »»,  </?i»d xl, back  af  our  expense. 

1?  oiTK'  l>rrfcY't  to  J.iu\t  can  l>c  pirt  up 

by  a.f’v  >;f  = iti  ^ fn/  ^toutcv  |no  plomber  needed). 

Aji  shower, 

Wricli  Uirx-it  u.Toc-^  It' Vttrrt  and  vapor  bath 

m ixSie  am  t|t€  onty  iPYcmitn'X  tbit  ivUI  you  to  lake 

a compfeU  TurKfsb  Balh  at  home. 

A xhn.  -^  0\e  nerx^ei, 

bn)<f  itie  j'rwvypt^.  lyltis.  -ThiNvai»or  bath 

v;:'»rth  ix>r  itivnmatispi.  tnalarU.  asthitfa, 

v,V»v.  Tbis- 

rrrfijCf^xity  <*  anv-r  Shov.Vf  *v:]i  Aitpmxe’ooybMdv'a  hceitH. 

If  vem  V x)  yn>;<  , *<.ij  j:r»»v»-LT  fcr  l^:ilitouT  it.'-:  U feav*^-s  tinir 
nc  l|.t.  fry  filb  Js  Watt»r  IxjJli 

btHrf/f  t yt  ttMlv  vvAjcr  aod  i^r5tt;^^  Ti^^ub  ex  fete  It  t an  Ik- 


Thelntrusions  of Peggy 

By  ANTHONY  HOPE 

A'inh;'r  ys/  htn.O'^ui^^  • '. 

A uovel  oj  l(fo  tO'dii y in  Londbii,  wiib  chfr 

ventures  a ?vd  ipvo  alTatr.s  ox  a mt>At 

rfv:^enuoU5>  un.d  jiUYrT:>tin^  voung  womcin*  Tt 

w»i|  be  o::biN^!ed  by  re.itlcf'i  auiung  Anthwy 
Hixpt;  ft  besr,  work, 

I ber  : ''  ]x  is  a'Doli> 

f TbtlOiLi'ie'  yersioTi  oi  Viniity  Fait’ — an  inuo- 

eeMl  ftoLky  Sharp/' 

H vivi'bH  <S:  BK<‘»THhT^K.  PUtiLISHRUS,  R V- 


itom  poborr  by  gemiB  of  iiymoiic  disease  >*ii£b  as 
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You  Don't  Know 
What  Youre  Missing 


WE 

5END  IT 


RALSTON 
WATER  - tS 


HARPEWa  MAQ^V£l}^E  ADVEKTIEEH. 


Every  Seller  is  In  Fnvor  of  the  Union  Lnbor  Dollnr 


XLhc  Detroit  Uoilers 


Own  more  homes  free  from 
debt,  and  receive  larger 
yearly  earnings,  than  the  workers  of  any  other  American  city, 
according  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Dewey,  special  agent  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Labor. 

Xlbe  2)etroit  XTimes  ‘u. 

Strong  center  of  organ- 
ized labor  that  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  Union  Label. 
^bC  trintC0  enjoys  a relation  of  especial  closeness  and  friendli- 
ness with  these  well-paid,  well-housed,  thrifty  workers. 


Advertisers,  take  the  Direct  Route  to  the  Detroit  Toilers.  Circulation.  30.000 

Shaiv-Torrey  Auenry^  Grand  Rapids^  Mich. 


SHREWD  ADVERTISERS 

INCLUDE 

SAGINAW.  MICHIGAN 

(Population  50,000) 

In  their  appropriation,  becau5ie  Saginaw  and 
the  country  surrounding  it  are  very  pnjsperous, 
and  advertising  there  brings  ROod  fi?turns.  This 
is  the  center  of  the  (?rcat  Michigan  beet-sugar 
district,  has  ven,"  extensiv’e  coal-mines  and  nu- 
merous large  and  varied  industries  of  ail  kinds. 
The  city  of  Saginaw  is  growing  fast  and  oilers 
some  excellent  opjjortunities  for  investments. 

- - — ^ 


EVENING  NEWS 

(Circulation  10,300) 

Covers  this  field  almost  cornpletely.  It  has 
three  times  the  paid  circulation  in  the  city  of 
Saginaw  of  any  other  daily  published  in  the 
town,  and  goes  into  an  average  of  seven  out  of 
every  eight  homes  in  the  city. 

For  interesting  information  regarding  Saginaw 
and  surrounding  country  address 

TIE  SUINtW  ETEMNB  NEWS  CO. 

SoLginnw,  Mich. 

Foreifpt  Re/>rtstHtatii  ts: 

WILUAIB  k LAWRESiE.  HI  and  M Tribao*  RalldiBf,  E.  Y. 
HARRY  B.  FRAUCK,  - - WadlUift^i  Si-t  dckiiif^  HI. 


COVER  THE  JACKSON.  MICHIGAN, 
FIELD  THOROUGHLY 


by  using 


CN  ntoining  Patriot 

AND 

CN  EoeniHg  Prm 


They  reach,  ivithout  duplication  of  circulation^  at 
lea.st  85  out  of  every  100  local  daily  newspaper  read- 
ers in  this  cily  and  territoiw.  The  sworn  circulation 
for  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1W2,  was, 

MORNING  PATRIOT,  - • 2,774 

EVENING  PRESS,  • - • 2,308 

SUNDAY  PATRIOT,  • - -3,515 

TWICE-A-WEEK  PATRIOT,  • -3,104 

The  above  newspapers  are  the  only  ones  in  their 
home  city  allowing  an  advertiser  free  access  to  cir- 
culation and  advertising  records.  They  court  the 
fullest  investigation.  Do  not  be  deceived  bj'  false 
circulation  claims.  Investigate  and  learn  the  truth. 

POPULATION  (1900  Census),  25,180 
COUNTY,  48,222 

Jackson  i.s  a growing  city  of  diversified  manufactories, 
and  a great  railrosid  center.  Is  surrounded  by  a fine 
fanning  country.  People  fully  employed  at  reasonable 
wages.  Excellent  schools.  A splendid  field  for  adver- 
tisers desiring  to  reach  a prosperous  home  owning 
community. 

Send  for  rate  card  and  sample  copies  of  publications. 
If  interested  in  learning  more  of  our  city,  write  us. 
Information  cheerfully  given. 

THE  JACKSON  PATRIOT  CO. 

MILO  W.  WHITTAKER.  MANAGBR. 
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THE  CARBORUNDUM  COMPANY 
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HARPER*S  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER, 


That 

*^Stale  Smell** 

The  ordinary  damp,  stale  - smellini;  zinc- 
lined  refrigerator  is  as  dangerous  as  a sewer. 
That  stale  smell  is  a danger  signal  to  warn 
you  that  the  zinc  is  corrcraing  and  the  oxide 
poisoning  milk  and  food. 

McCray 
R.efrigerators 

ARE  LINED  WITH  PORCELAIN  TILE. 
OPAL  GLASS.  OR  ODORLESS  WOOD 

. florists,  etc.,  and  are  so  absolutely  dry  that  you  can 
imp.  You  can  leave  a box  of  matches  in  a McCray  Kefrigerator  for 
this  on  the  inside  of  your  refrigerator. 

The  McCray  patent  system  of  refrigeration 
insures  a.  dry,  clean,  sn.  nitary  refrigemtor 

because  It  gives  a perfect  circulation  of  absolutely  dry,  pure  cold  air.  No  dampness  to  breed  microbes;  no  zinc  lining 
to  corrode  and  poison  your  food.  Saves  Ice— every  refrigerator  guaranteed. 

McCRAY  REPRICJBRATORS  are  also  built  to  order.  All  sizes-xatalogoes  and  estimates  free 

Catalogue  No.  38  for  resiliences ; No.  45  for  hotels,  public  institutions,  clubs,  etc. ; No.  56  for  meat  markets : No.  63  for  grocers  ; No.  70  for  florists. 
Mention  this  magazine  and  we  will  send  you  free  a valuable  book,  “ How  to  Use  a Kefrigerator.” 

McCRAY  REFRIGERATOR  CO.,  276  Mill  St.,  Kendallville,  Indiana 

- BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  BALE»ROOMS 


_ licago— 55 
New  York— Broadway 
Boston— 52  Commercial  St. 
St.  Louis— 404  N.  Third  St. 


Columbus,  0.-356  N.  High  St. 
Columbia.  S.  C.— laio  Main  St. 


Washin»,'ion,  D.  C — 620  F St.,  N.  W. 

Detroit  — 305  Woodward  Ave. 

Address  Main  Office  unless  you  reside  in  one  of  the  above  cities. 


Pittsburg— 710  Penn  Ave. 

San  Francisco — i»a  Market  St. 
Oeveland,  O.— 62  Prospect  St. 


.iGHTNING 

Freezer 


Only  the  best 
freezers  made, 

' Lightning:,  Gem,  Blizzard, 

, have  electric  welded  iron  hoops, 
guaranteed  "not  to  fall  off ; and  drawn 
\ steel  can  bottoms  that  will  not  leak,  break 
or  fall  out. 

ft  of  frozen  desserts  by  Mrs.  Rorer— fker 

NORTH  BROTHERS  MPO.  CO 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


r GLASS 
WATER  COOLERS 

ICE  AND  VATER  SEPARATE 

No  Germs,  Insects,  Rust  or  DM 


WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  G. 

APPERT  GLASS  CO..  277  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A 


BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes  10  lbs. 
of  l>est  bread  in  3 minutes.  Sold 
subject  to  trial  and  approval.  Send 
for  Booklet,  Agents  wanted. 

Scientific  Bread  Mach.  Co* 

(Cyrus  Chambers,  Jk.) 

52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia 


NO  POISON 

1 

Has  ever  been  found 
in  the  enamel  of 

Agate  Nickel -Steel  Ware 

The  Blue  Label  proves  it.  Sold  by  leading 
House-furnishing  and  Department  Stores  ever^here. 

If  substitutes  are  offered  write  us*  Send  for  BoofdeL 

LALANGE  & QROGJbAN  NfO.  GO. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CMICAGO 

BURNED  IN  THE 
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ARE  SAFE 
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HARPER'S  MAGAZiyP  ADVERTISER. 


LOS  ANQELES  ts  die  first  dtjr  in  Ae  United  Ststes  for 
Increase  in  fiopalation  and  wealth.  It  Is  the  capital  of  die.**  Land 
of  the  Sim.”  1|  yon  want  to  know  what  Is  going  on  in  the  home 
of  the  orange,  the  fig  and  the  vlney 

get  a c^py  of  , 

^ ^bc  XO0  Hngelee  Ufmes  ^ 

The  foremost  exponent  of  the  rich,  promisfnig  and  ex* 
pending  Southwest  Devoted  for  twenty  yem  to  ^ 

W exploitation  and  development  An  encyclopedia  of  reliaMe 
/ Informatlon-an  “eye-opener”  for  countless  inquirers  everywhere.  ^ 

THE  TIMES  stands  for  liberty  and  law,  individual 
rights  and  industrial  fttedom.  It  is  against  the  strike, 
the  lockout,  the  boycott,  and  the  conspiracy  to  injure  the 
citizen  and  the  country. 

Daily,  12  to  20  pages;  Sunday,  60  to  72  pages,  besides  a Sunday 
Magazine  of  32  pages,  a storehouse  of  focts  and  up-to-date  literature, 
with  a peculiarly  Californian  and.  Southwestern  “out-door”  flavor. 
Terms,  75  cents  a month,  $9.00  per  year.  Sunday  issue  only, 
including  magazine,  $2,50  a year,  by  mail.  SAMPLE  COPIES  FREE. 

The  classified  columns  give  a splendid  idea  of  the  many  opportunities  for 
V busipess  and  investment  in  the  Southwest.  ^ 

II,  tCbc  tKmc6»flbirror  Company  Jafk 

IJOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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JlAJlPEtVii  UAOAZtyiB 


Never  has  a ht;ttcrr  opportuntiy  of  visiting  tbe  West  presented 
ttecU  than  will  occur  this  summer.  Tht  occa:i,iQris  are: 

6#fi«r*t  Asfftmbty  Oiurefe^  to*  An^oKit,  Miiy  Zl-Jtfti*  2. 

CQitH^nii^n  docittiy  uf  Cn<Nay<K,  Octiw,  July  9*13. 

fldticMiAt  SnfiraruftRmnl  Amiy  iK  Hi«  J4»n  fr^ndsoo, 

Auiiutt  17'2a. 

ExifaortJinarily  low  rates  will  apply.  F'uli  inibrnTtatipo  will  be 
fUrnietbed  on  application  to  any  of  the  repre'^cnt>.'tiiv^5S  oi  the  I^ock 
Inland  whose  addresses  are  given  b^low  * 
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Hotels  and 
Boarding  Houses 
in  Colorado 


TO  $10  a week  will  pay  for  excellent  board  at  many 
a house  in  Colorado,  right  in  the  heart  of  what  is  be- 
yond  any  question  the  most  charming  summer 
country  in  the  world.  We  publish  a handbook  of  Colorado 
which  tells  all  about  some  200  desirable  places,  giving  the  names  of 

Eroprietors,  prices  for  board,  location  on  the  map,  which  is  part  of  the 
00k,  information  about  nearby  attractions,  rates  for  guides  and  livery, 
in  fact  about  everything  there  is  to  know.  I shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a 
copy  without  charge.  Kindly  write  for  it  today. 

Colorado  is  by  no  means  an  expensive  place  to  visit,  and  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  that  equals  it  as  a resort  for  health  and  pleasure  — 
spend  your  vacation  there. 

We  shall  sell  tickets  to  Colorado  next  summer  at  unusually  low  rates. 

We  run  trains  “ one  night  on  the  road  ” from  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  to  Denver. 

Don’t  fail  to  send  for  our  handbook  of  Colorado  hotels.  Full  of  information.  Mo  charge. 


P.  S.  EUSTIS.  Pass.  Traffic  Manager.  C.  B.  Q.  Ry.  Co..  CHICAGO 
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Cheap  Trips 
California 


$50  round  trip 

May  3,  also  May  I2  to  i8. 

Go^  on  Thb  California  Limited  and  other  trains. 
Special  service  account  Presbyterian  General  Assembly. 

Chicago  to  California,  for 
one  IVHy  colonists.  Until  June  15. 
In  tourist  sleepers  and  chair  cars.  Low  rates  from 
East  generally.  See  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  en 
route.  Ask  for  particulars. 

General  Passenger  Office>  A.  T.  & S.  P.  R’]r»  Chktgo. 


Somta  Fe  All  the  Way 


Mammoth  Cave 

A visit  to  Mammoth  Cave  constitutes  a unique  experience  in  one’s  search  of 
pleasure  and  the  marvelous.  From  the  moment  of  arrival  at  the  quaint  old  hostelry, 
which  dates  so  far  back  toward  the  beginning  of  the  century  that  it  is  really  a part 
of  the  history  of  the  cavern,  to  the  last  backward  look  which  is  always  given  when 
the  top  of  the  rough  stairway  of  rock  at  the  entrance  is  reached  on  the  return  from 
the  depths  there  is  continuous  surprise,  new  experience  and  pleasant  memories. 
The  cavern,  with  its  200  miles  of  underground  passages  over  hill  and  valley,  through 
gorge  and  canon,  across  rivers  and  deep  crevices,  with  its  Titanic  halls  and  star- 
bedecked  domes,  unrivaled  anywhere  in  size  and  magnificence,  has  been  pronounced 
by  noted  travelers  as  the  greatest  natural  wonder  in  the  world,  and  you  should 
remember  this  when  planning  your  summer  outing.  Mammoth  Cave  is  in  Edmonson 
county,  Kentucky,  one  hundred  miles  south  of  Louisville,  near  the  main  line  of  the 

Louisville  & Nashville  Railroad 

and  which  company  has  on  sale  daily  round  trip  tickets  at  reduced  rates  for  parties 
desiring  to  visit  the  cave.  An  interesting  illustrated  booklet,  entitled  “Two  Hundred 
Miles  Underground,”  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of  six  cents  in  stamps  by  addressing 
C.  L,  STONE,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Bluff  Point  near  Plaitsburg,  N.  Y, 

THE  PEERLESS  LAKE  AND  MOUNTAIN 
RESORT  OF  THE  ADIRONDACKS 


Known  everywhere  as  one  of  the  most  magnificent  summer  hotels  in  America. 

Located  on  a bold  eminence  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain  in  the  center 
of  a forest  park  of  450  acres. 

Superb  views  of  the  Lake  and  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  to  the  East 
and  the  highest  peaks  and  ranges  of  the  Adiroridacks  to  the  West. 

T C full-length  t8-hole  course,  kept  in  pink  of  condition. 
L/ 1 Attractive  clubhouse  with  all  conveniences. 


HOTEL  CHAMPLAIN  is  three  miles  from  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  on  main  line 
Delaware  & Hudson  R.  R.,  and  is  reached  in  through  Pullmans. 

BOATING,  FISHING,  and  ideal  fresh  water  bathing,  complete  facilities. 
Splendid  roads  for  automobiling. 

A beautiful  booklet  of  illustrations  sent  upon  request. 

E.  L.  BROWN,  Mgr.,Until  July  1st  care  Lincoln  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  42d  St.,NewYork 
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li'FTi ?$  • /V’U'C  HV  , 

A'cr^'J  r.ifii 


iV-  ,?:o|jficiyVis  of  ,i\,  strrxfij>e,  uj^-’Sieriotifc,  yn^r-  ‘svtre  5<gtT»ts,  The  ghasOy 

M>n^1Uyi  vvho,^^  bmV;.  ^yifh:  T^eiiyteu  w'itlyJtH  w:ilci  orgit•^^  of  tkiigbl 

ristoTUishmj^ii  atid  wovida V ReuiGmlferv  Ui^ , v?i nd  voldptuouKt)e;J^.H»^  wb(te'  dlxe  hm^.  s^ddii^r 
is  a ' * Iftitv  ;^!f)r;f  woifi^n  , (Mi'clod*  .dCjjaTi 

^vba  dotted  her  hxr  ^he  help  tha?.  wvi*r 

fort iTtTiei^  acid  farttier  JVI3  happialLv;  fKHvrncAidy  depickah:  t*  'H^^ys'is  to- 
ill  the  land'  ot  democracy ► ' ibat  (Gordon  arci/jijn- 

jdrhtrd;  diSicfdV-J^k 

The  the  darlf  walb  \yith  entlmsiasnt  ‘ IsJ? : E^gife^ 

ot  ‘atv:l  altke^  and  certomiy 

ytaisler  and  to  fake  <fipUve  the  'wwxcjd,  at 

the  ..s^  is : that  hdlowiiig  tit  Nalx»d??’  dreotTted^f^^  thai 

tiie'  Arnln  I^asha  hiding  t.te  TWope^yd.  •Woinei)  and 

0 ftQtbei-l  of  rnti5r()hljtnial  and  dipjomatie  chitiHw  u%|ru${ed.>?'!his;.^^^ 
strife,  fhe  hoffior  and  in^r  husbn^  iti  {axtion.  when  jfreparing  in 
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$tart  himseil;  wiUi  tb^ 
nun^5/  sa  fe>v 

who  ii^d  ii> 

assiM  hutt^  &id  live 

way.  ao4  the  xiXy 

besieg^l  ^ 1^*^  ■ ihe  in  sur - 
genii 

to 

td  IteeJ^  native 

hill  of 
^ relief;, 
aot  is^ . math;  fof  hiirLself 
{^  him— 

ttow 

world  ito  a -f^metil  of 

ijdddm  been  witnessed. 
That  mhst  reiMika  ble  of 
all  Ctonfcai  statesmen  ^ 
Nuhat  Pasha, 
the  catastrophe  which  wa3 
to  foUow,  heeded 

him,  anrl  I mmentber  well 
howy^mihai  hrillmnt  gala 
night  4t:l^  he 

hooked  glooctaly  at  the 
reveltefs/diid^  siminng  his 
hiindsome  heaif.  said , oim 
inou^Jy  ; * joU 

fools  • laugh  and  mate 
iherry^  vS^nd  take  no  ezirfe 
for  the  niorrhvv;  Fouls! 
Foolsr  ;FooIsP"^'/  ■ 


ah  ^nniv^ng  cleverdes^i 
^nid  viVacitS  by  the  same* 
pt^rsoh  w hen  i>he  eho^r- 
/ally  and 

down  to  bigb-Wn 
ivorld  and  adapt^s  herself 
to  fhe  sordid 

ixjverty^  eoncta^f ^ ito^r 
and  wresi^  ^ 

mdividnal  trmhtph  ■ ^ 
herself  iti  the  n<iw  world  . 
T here  is  hlwny^ 
thing  that  stirs  tire  feJk)od 
in  the  sight  k 
spiril,  facing  the  rev^r^ii 
of  foitune,  and  with  a 
high  sense  of  vSpc*ri  and 
the  zest  of  Ihc  gaoicf 
tevighing  ill  fortui3^*  as 
it  \Vere#  into  good  hunior 
and  fawr 

T marncaS  pred  I gUye 
him  id  unders^tand  tliat  1 
would  dutif uit5^  follow  him 
wtereYbr  to  Kjdgenaes 
of  hik^reef  might  sehd 
him  :^-^rd’}t>^:;P)Mkgoto'' 
or  ■ to  Pofe^  hut 
te  Statesy^ ' 

y^l -v^ten  came  .hi 

\vursf  tiiiTe  0 ftelf 

of  •itwdi 

taking  fer  fate  id  both 
hdnds>  kte;  nuwle  wprsc 
tetter,  and  ^aUy  best 


From  fto  Ofi- 

entalism  of  Egypt  to  the; 
ca  k utat  ing  Ocdrieti  tali'Ud 
of  the  UrUted  is  a 

far  cry.;  and  li  cs  sddkm 

that  wdhiit  to  ol 

one  bocik  the  reader,  is 
aifotod  ^ and 

pict ii^sejue  ^ cUhiraj!!  of 
national  -and  ' 

ditiojis. 

dcscrtpUteiu?:^  a Ife  m 
Egypt,  kind  teamed  of  hy 
to  We.'^t the  gbwiTtg 
p^r trayal  pf  the  :tn(j  ttm  te . 
sideof  to  ltodtol  6>urt 
aM  the  disclosures  of  the 
to hkrcais^  rif  Cairo 
—all  seetrt  far  away  Irotn 
thei  Scenes  described  with 


Amm  ii>  paly  to 
latest,  but  the  tesLt  bopk 
:frbm ; 

tUy/%'  ■ graphic . |5e'a  . Tiire 
:pf . ^dctitoi^neriess 
uM  f 

animated  rm rrkft ye . :;^yk 

and  grovtoc  htw^h  ib‘ 
tergsk  whieJi  ttoto  fail 
himv  stenrio  bave  fh^j^ 

to  mellow  gravity  of  to' 
tint]  and  agile  of  ^ 

ari istic  expre>=isipn,  . ilis 
! maginvitiiort  has;  bteh ^ - 

pred  knd  affcciod  by  t 
golden  age  pf;  Ehgd^sir 
totory;  so  that  to  to^; 

(naUC  hues  of  giorioiiis 
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1 iiTid  tbe  , It 

is  0fovpd[i^  ^aad 

c^wa.s  that,  ^McCitrthy. 

liaiH  pftimyi  Ik^  iihv  bai 

cl^r  wcl 
it^ ; 

value*  We  Ibat  tibe 

Jbi§j^  ImK 

Xis,  m Mt^/work  thaa  ihi^ 
Via^terjv  n1  THs  Refgn 
ol , Quv^n  Anni^,  which  - now 
mafe  compMe  the  ^ry  M 
.En|t;tand*^s  and.  pihtK^r 

prQ^M$sy  I'J 

of  C^tir0&  a^d  WW- 

wr^  i V%,V  ^oWn* . TO.  otir  ibwtt 
dity  in  ]m  B 'Out 

Twey,  ,, 


ifM 


RittHARO  Ifi  iCiWidir^NE 
[ior  »>f  fibnistt 


♦^Otiquesis  iq  the  tealui  qF  minfl.  ami  matter 
irradiate  the  story  u4cl  ni  theise  two  voh 
nines.  The  three  great  epociusr  in  Eng- 
land%  histnrv  are^  jjTie  EhxaJ>ethari*  the 
Augustaiu  Sind,  tin  .N^ktoma ; a'as > . and . 
tht’  tWee  monarch  untlvr  whom 

^eprjch^  me  to  glory  tyeri 

the  great  tjcieeiisv  n£  Engiamk;  ^Hie  name 
of  iOuticn  Apne  will  with 

the  naiVie  of  Queen  Elirafnith  ami  vrlth 
the  of 

Qucc?ii  Anhc  mu^it  ^ vyc^arfef 

one  of  *lh<^  gr^al  historical  eras  lortnirig  the 
Undm^^cSt  >il  Engla?^%^^ 
iioil;  ' - ; 

Mr  i McCarthy . ^ ipoch 

III  ihic'  hi^ory  <jf  {Jk  J rank; 

•wrlh  Ihe'^fgc  ^oi  .the 

A u gn*ton  ^ra  in 

eri«-  ni  Ehgland.’^^^  jX^UtiCs^  ;m 

atf;  artil  In  literattkit*  r%e.  ot  Hi4eehr 

detivy  and  Wlhant  li  wa^  the 

age  of  ; Bienhdm^^:^.s^  and  Ma!-^ 

plag  lie  t ; It  was  the  age  ik  ^P^hh&htnhc^^  ^ 
Mar!h*‘rdngti  and  ; Kobei't  ;•  Jl  was 

the  Hgc  pf^  ahcl 

Steele  and  f Fbfsef  | ago  trf 

the  newspafiCt 

and  .ciiticisni  ri^ 
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great  a success  ibM.  Ibe 

eucowaged  to  prcK^tlt^e  .ibis  in  vr 

sirnii^^  r^  Ibe  . 

Thfi^;^  in 

of  aU.,  ky  ivbcoiy  ihe^  floppy  i»1yk  id 
cbibihinw^ t VO  tHk)kj> 
aret  • laudable 

de^ft' a unib^rik  Bbrary  ^ditjaii 
of  f^b  yuf^ 

u|ijip^bv^ 


^etdand^  • tlie  • '<ieepest . gratitude  ; _ - .^'  'vlB|n|HuH 

of  aU  CurroH's  adniirefs*  The  forty-  . . . :j;  - 

fiv^  fulb|atge  lUustmtions  have  been  beauti-  ^ '*  •’  ippH|H 

hilly  ‘ ,*  ' c - ♦ )MW 

in  thar  of  the  amusing  ;,  7.ijig|jB||B 

ad  v^nfu^e^  of  Alice  a^  wefe  those  of  tte  . y jf^i|||M| 

previous  bcM>k,:  It  cannot  fail  to  find  a hjohx.  jWMH 

oF  ^ and  old, -and < ' ' y 

: beaiity^  designed  i '^'i  ISHH^H 

f)^  J^ida^svdesefves^^^  |^HHHE  ^ *i 

kcUK  Ibis  42^  ^ :L  J||HBhH^R 

the  deh^ivthey  h^  ; 

etTorts  ot  Ah«  Hichntd^  ..  » ,2  m 

Miss  Bji^ai)eth  $ldppeh  ^ 

',iudolded\:mth  'qui^t  ^ 

and  Ah  Old  Country  Hotisfe'^  .>  : JE  ^^^BBH 

nnk  have  appeared  B J|B^H 

these  /pgg^  and  jaughtetv  BB^^  M 

i^eUy 

ripple  foyoujly  on  the  .rHumiy  dream.s  of  ^ 

Pt^dito  yutii  hustta^i^^  mhhe:  th^ 

ej^q^tisdy^a^^  tUu>traUou«Fi?r^^^^ 
c'qIots*  iogidher  With  the  '.exquisitely  artteUr; 
get-‘ttp  ,of  the  vt'dumis^  make' 

the  most  tempting,  and  iitiniciive  , 
gifFbook  of  the  iseaBocL  : ' ' 

y reoetjitly  i.  w^H  with"  ujy  ofc^  ""  " 

serration:  the  natural  ievdhdion  pf  socj^  Americans  uje  so  nev;’  a nation,  that  thej?  Still 

have,  monti  sense;  . Old  uayws  arc 
Glyn^y/^b^^  xjoveh  Tite  Re^^ciimis  of.  'Am--  deficient  in  this,  ipiiiliiy  Becak^  ^ 1^ 
brtf$im/  At  to  the  ctTeirt  that  ^<Kkty  .what  we  call  dvifeed  nations,  up  a 

in  any  buitntQ'  tmdergoes  lhr^[  S.tages;?^  siatidard  of  , uipr^jility.  fpr. 

Undviteatiout.  Civifoximd/ and  'drites  not  chariji^  j the  'j>v;^yy  \if. 

tionV  1 f t^  picture  u^f  sowiv  which  Mrs.  natuicy.':^^,. . The  l^jk  \$,,.pqt  thiiy  v^ery  itry 
Glyn '‘presents  he  true  p*  Ifc  iben  it  would  Uirt|ifdJGfe;  - t^jilifi^  ‘ ifs;*;  tferptigb  - the 
vseem  that  in  Englar)(l  it  j^%rt  approaching,  chattuirrg  gknd/HbBlUHoiurrent  id 

Decivilizahon^  Tb<*re  is  a'duke  mThe  Mujr^  Ingh'-i^pirTicd^^  innocer^t  who  has  her 

who  seeks  to-  matry  an  Araeftaiu  .girl,  be-  own  fresh -kle^lsi^biit  fAUwiltmgly  a 

cause  we  want  .,a.  strain  rf  jhick^^^  blhcnt  ^atbmg  ^natite  mt  tkk  mt>taX.  dikjitttJgTatfoti 

in  pur  our^ia^  a greM  deal  Wi  bhie:  ofllic  r^ocicty  itdepfcts.  :/  ; 

. , . If  I . take  ihh  American — weli.  the  ElXwn* 


Pe<iple  of  refinement their  personal 


Peculiarly  efficient 


. fn  pk‘Ai»si«§',  pmifymg  Sind  stimulAtlhg  the 
pores,  puts  the  skin  in  vigtkoUB  coodhion-^Mnooth,  firm,  white. 
The  only  soap  .scientitkeily  ndupted  to  the 
. comple-xion.  33  cenlis  eyerywheTe. 
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was  a checTtul,  buoyant,  invigorating  story, 
and  well  deserved  the  success  to  which  it 
attained.  The  Pride  oj  Telljair,  his  second 
novel,  just  published,  comes,  therefore,  to  a 
])ublic  not  unfamiliar  with  the  author’s 
work.  And  Mr.  Peake’s  new  novel,  it  may 
be  said  at  once,  is  no  whit  less  interesting 
or  entertaining  than  The  Darliu^tons ; in- 
deed. as  was  to  be  expected  from  so  careful 
a workman  and  so  keen  an  observer,  The 
I -ride  i>j  'T  ell  j air  is  much  better  constructed, 
tinner  in  characterization,  stronger  in  hu- 
man interest,  and  altogether  a more  power- 
ful novel. 

Tell  fair,  as  a i)icture  of  the  small  town,  is 
different  from  Ashboro  in  several  respects. 
In  Ashboro  the  town  thrived  and  revolved 
around  its  railroad  interests;  in  Tellfair 
there  is  no  shriek  of  engines  or  roar  of 
trains.  It  is  a more  agricultural  and  primi- 
tive state  (.)f  things  we  view.  “The  pressed- 
brick  store-fronts,  telephone  and  electric- 
light  win  s,  and  ])aving  were  fairly  sugges- 
tive of  a city.  But  Tellfair’s  true  village 
character  was  betrayed  from  Davenport’s 
rear  windows,  which  gave  glimpses,  be- 
tween clusters  of  elms  and  maples,  of  the 
rolling  prairie  of  northern  Illinois  only  a 
short  half-mile  away.”  Morris  Davenport, 
the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a fine,  sturdy  type 
of  aggressive  Americanism.  Tumbled  red 
hair,  deep-chested  and  square- shouldered, 
a lounging  carriage  that  suggested  power 
in  rej^ose,  a man  of  few  words  but  decisive 
action — that  is  the  impression  we  get  of  the 
man.  Xo  sentimentalist,  not  a man  of  very 
fine  or  very  high  ideals,  but  true  and  tender 
in  feeling,  shrewd  and  honest  in  affairs,  a 
man  to  depend  upon,  to  tie  up  to.  as  they 
say.  in  friendship  or  business.  Davenport 
is  a type  of  the  self-made  man  who  grows 
int(^  the  res])ect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  who  grows  to  power  and  dominance 
over  his  neighbors,  whose  counterpart  may 
])e  found  in  every  town  scattered  through 
every  Stade.  Davenport  had  reached  ma- 
turity and  success  without  encountering 
ariy  entangUanent  with  the  opposite  sex. 
liven  at  the  outset  of  the  story,  when  he 
is  inclined  to  view  with  favor  the  pretty 
young  woman  who  grinds  out  dunning 
letters  on  the  tyj)ewriter  for  him  as  if 
she  were  ])laying  a symphony,  he  keeps  his 
head,  and  has  his  emotions  well  in  check. 
But  it  was  a foregone  conclusion  in  the 


village  that  the  young  lawyer  would  event- 
ually marry  Bertha  Congreve,  and  none  felt 
so  sure  of  this  as  Bertha  herself,  though 
Davenport  had  said  nothing  on  the  subject 
to  her  yet. 

Now  it  is  possible  that  Bertha  would 
have  sealed  certitude  with  the  marriage 
certificate  in  time  had  not  Josephine  and 
Victoria  Priestley,  the  remaining  survivors 
ot  an  old,  aristocratic  family,  who  had 
long  ago  left  their  ancient  mansion  to 
moulder  in  Tellfair,  returned  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  family  residence  again.  Daven- 
port was  the  Priestleys’  lawyer,  and  with 
Josephine  it  was  love  at  first  sight;  it  was 
almost  that  with  Davenport,  but  it  took 
a nature  like  his  a long  time  to  let  the  heart 
mount  into  the  head.  Davenport,  with 
blundering  self-unconsciousness,  finds  him- 
self scheming  and  working  for  the  proud, 
indigent  girls,  to  the  mingled  disgust  and 
envy  and  shallow  heart-break  of  Bertha. 
She,  of  course,  makes  all  the  trouble  in  her 
silly,  weak  w^ay,  yet  how  true  and  searching 
is  the  unveiled  commonplace  of  her  woman- 
hood! Josephine’s  pride  is  stung;  she  is  of 
the  kind  of  whom  Mr.  Peake  wrote  in  The 
Darlingtons,  when  he  said:  “When  they 
think  they  are  right,  they  will  have  their 
way  if  it  breaks  a heart.”  Davenport’s 
dilemma  is  handled  with  dramatic  skill  and 
truth  to  life,  and  in  the  end  he  triumphs, 
but  the  reader  has  a long  spell  of  suspense 
and  doubt  as  to  the  outcome  while  the 
story  is  in  process.  Scattered  through  the 
chapters  of  Mr.  Peake’s  book  are  incidents 
of  rural  fun  and  comedy  which  reflect  the 
lighter  side  of  his  community,  and  which 
give  a real  insight  into  the  peculiarities  of 
their  neighborhood.  One  of  the  best  things 
in  the  novel  is  the  death  of  old  Billy  Man- 
derson,  who  shocked  his  friends  by  insisting 
on  having  “ There  was  an  old  man  who  had 
a wooden  leg  ” sung  instead  of  a hymn. 
Mr.  Peake  has  a rare  gift  of  characteriza- 
tion and  a knack  for  telling  an  excellent 
story.  His  manner  of  writing  is  brisk  and 
vigorous,  and  he  entertains  wfith  a sense  of 
elation  and  buoyant  good  - nature  which 
makes  the  reader  enjoy  thoroughly  the 
good  company  he  meets  in  these  pages. 
The  Pride  oj  Tellfair  wfill  undoubtedly  re- 
ceive a cordial  welcome  from  the  readers 
of  The  Darliiii^tofis,  and  enlist  the  sym- 
j)athies  of  a larger  and  wider  circle. 
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and  the  strong  sympathy  he  compels  for 
his  characters.  It  goes  deep  and  with  no 
uncertain  aim.  The  figure  of  Charity 
Pennland,  standing  in  her  garden  watch- 
ing for  the  return  of  her  husband,  as  she 
has  watched  and  waited  with  implicit 
and  unquestioning  faith  for  eleven  years, 
at  once  touches  the  imagination.  She  had 
married  him  when  he  was  in  the  army  at 
Halifax,  and  when  he  was  transferred  to 
another  garrison  he  had  sailed  away  and 
was  heard  of  no  more.  The  situation  is  a 
common  one,  where  the  girls  are  often  over- 
trustful and  the  men  are  light  o’  love,  but 
Charity  was  different;  her  simple  faith, 
her  innocent  ideals,  her  environment  all 
conspired  to  make  her  different.  She  never 
doubted  that  William  Pennland  would  come 
back.  And  at  last  he  did  come  back,  but 
the  manner  of  his  coming  wrought  tragedy 
in  three  lives.  Pennland  had  been  on  his 
way  to  Charity  when  he  fell  in  with  Hagar 
Levanti,  a wild,  passionate  young  Greek 
girl  living  on  a lonely  part  of  the  coast.  He 
falls  in  love  and  marries  her.  Conscience, 
in  a vague,  primitive  wa3^  begins  to  awaken 
in  him,  and  the  few  months’  passion  has 
begun  to  wane.  He  tells  Hagar  at  last 
that  she  is  not  his  wife,  and  that  he  is  going 
to  leave  her.  There  follow  scenes  of  pas- 
sionate struggle  and  tempest,  but  Hagar. 
heartsick  and  desperate,  finally  bids  him 
go.  His  only  means  of  getting  away  from 
this  unfrequented  spot  on  the  shore  is  by 
rowing  out  to  a little  island  a mile  or  two 
off  the  coast,  where,  by  previous  arrange- 
ment, a passing  schooner  on  its  way  to 
Halifax  will  pick  him  up- — a not  uncom- 
mon arrangement  along  these  shores  at  the 
present  time.  Hagar  consents  to  row 
Pennland  out  to  the  island,  and  then  send 
word  to  Jacob  Eisenhauer,  the  captain  of  a 
coasting  schooner,  who  will  pass  the  island 
the  next  day.  She  carries  out  part  of  her 
plan,  and  returns  alone,  leaving  Pennland 
on  the  island. 

Meanwhile,  the  terrible  truth  reaches 
Charity  in  the  most  accidental  wa\",  but 
with  that  relentless  inevitableness  with 
which  such  accidents  seem  to  come  from 
the  hand  of  Fate.  This  is  not  the  most 
telling  and  dramatic  moment  in  the  story, 
though  its  power  is  convincing,  but  it 
clutches  the  heart.  There  are  greater  mo- 
ments to  follow,  when  Charity,  believing 


it  to  be  her  duty  to  go  to  her  husband,  con- 
fronts Hagar,  and  finds  Pennland,  not  gone, 
but  lying  in  H agar’s  cottage  at  the  point 
of  death.  The  mystery  of  his  presence  there, 
when  he  should  have  been  miles  aw^ay,  is 
Hagar’s  guilty  secret,  and  is  not  cleared 
up  until  near  the  end  of  the  book.  With 
Pennland ’s  death.  Charity  and  Hagar  are 
thrown  upon  each  other,  and  Charity,  be- 
ing the  higher,  nobler  type,  has  to  com- 
fort Hagar,  and  in  doing  so  learns  that 
Hagar  is  to  become  a mother.  The  situa- 
tion is  fraught  with  pathos  and  tragedy. 
Charity  suffers  and  rebels,  but  at  length  she 
rises  above  her  own  sorrow  in  the  sacrifice 
she  makes  for  Hagar  and  the  child.  Then 
follows  the  chain  of  circumstances  which 
binds  yet  repels  the.se  two  throughout  the 
winter  of  waiting  until  the  child  is  bom 
under  Charity’s  roof ; Charity’s  growing  love 
for  the  child;  Hagar’s  jealous  passion  of 
maternity;  the  scene  in  the  garden  when 
the  two  lovers,  Jonas  Boutilier,  who  has 
long  loved  Charity,  and  Alick  Eisenhauer. 
to  whom  Hagar  was  faithless,  make  their 
double  proposal  with  a quaint  mingling  of 
humor  and  earnestness,  and  the  appalling 
confession  it  draws  forth  from  Hagar,  It 
is  all  quietly  told,  with  sustained  power  and 
pathos  — there  is  not  a jarring  note  or 
false  move,  though  the  situations  would 
tempt  a less  artistic  mind  to  theatric  ef- 
fort. Every  stroke  counts,  and  when  in 
the  end,  after  the  ordeal  is  over,  Charity 
goes  after  Hagar,  who  has  left  her,  and 
each  woman  learns  how  much  she  has 
become  to  the  other,  and  Hagar’s  last 
citadel  yields  to  Charity’s  simple  words — 
“It  is  you  I want’’ — there  is  only  needed 
the  final  act  wherein  Hagar  takes  the 
wedding-ring  to  which  she  had  clung  and 
presses  it  on  Charity’s  finger,  and  Charity 
takes  her  own  wedding-ring,  hidden  in  her 
bosom,  and  puts  it  on  Hagar’s  hand,  to 
round  out  the  completeness  of  as  con- 
summately perfect  and  beautiful  an  idyl  of 
woman’s  love  and  devotion  as  one  reader 
is  bold  to  say  he  has  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  read. 

It  was  a quaint,  psychological  conceit  of 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wilkins  - Freeman  to  blend 
the  associations  of  the  New  England  trees 
with  the  life  of  the  people  in  a number  of 
characteristic  sketches  which  show  how 
intimately  one  is  bound  up  with  the  other. 
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tlip  iiTiiveri^al  drama.  But  only  a blind  and 
stubborn  prc‘judico  can  dcMiy  tin*  croativo 
of  dramatic  agency  to  Mrs.  Ward  in  Ladtj 
Jiosr'.'^  Uatn/hfrr.  llcr(‘  there  is  no  inistakinjr 
the  divine  atilatus.  Y(»ii  cannot  detine  it, 
IK  itlier  can  you  analyz(‘  it;  you  only  know  it 
is  there,  Vx'causc*  you  fc'cl  it.  Deep  calls 
to  deej),  and  it  is  j^iven  to  the  heart  of  man 
to  know  that  a spirit  of  lif<*  has  breathed 
upr»n  him.  Even  to  thost‘  who  have  been 
moved  by  ^Irs.  AVanLs  work  in  the  past  it 
will  be  driven  \o  perc*eive  that  a great  change 
has  been  wrought  in  her  mind  and  art  when 
they  approach  th^  soul  tragedy  in  Lady  Kose^s 
l)fiu(/h  ter.  ^Irs.  Ward,”  wrote  one  last  spring, 
after  reading  a few  instalments  of  this  novel, 
“ has  been  loosing  herself  more  and  more  from 
tlie  burden  and  str(‘ss  of  intellectual  problems, 
and  conc(Mving  them  with  greater  artistic 
freedom  and  facility  through  the  characters 
of  her  creation  in  modern  society.  In  none 
of  her  nov(ds,  I am  prei)ared  to  promise,  has 
.she  realiz(*d  more  fully  the  sense  of  dramatic 
fitness,  the  need  of  an  imaginative  solvent  for 
the  free  action  of  her  ag(*nts  in  telling  a story, 
than  in  Lady  Bas(>\s  Daughter.  . . . Mrs. 
Ward  has  not  always  been  free  from  tedious- 
iicss  in  unfolding  her  tale,  and  many  of  her 
pages  in  previous  books  have  left  me  apa- 
thetic, but  in  Lady  Losers  Daughter  all  this 
is  changed.  It  is  as  if  a sjjirit  of  life  had 
entered  into  her  work,  and  illumined  it  with 
the  fresh  flame  of  an  awakened  imagination. 
The  access  of  this  surcharged  creative  force 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  magnetic  concep- 
tion of  the  fascinatiTig  Julie,  Lady  Rose's 
daughter — a new  ty])e  of  character  in  Mrs. 
AVard’s  hands,  and  as  modem  and  original 
in  her  refreshing  appeal  as  was  the  conception 
of  Trithy:^ 

A knowledge  of  ^frs.  Ward’s  antecedents 
and  early  lifi‘,  as  well  as  the  influenc'es  that 
moulded  her  mind  and  character,  is  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of  her  intellectual 
development.  Alary  Augusta  Arnold  was  bom 
in  at  Hobart,  in  Tasmania.  H(*r  father 

was  i1k*  s(M*ond  son  of  the  famous  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Rugl)y,  ami  a brotlier  of  AIatth(‘W  Arnold, 
the  (*hlost  son.  During  her  cliildhood  her 
father  b(H*ame  a ])rf>fessor  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
^•lie  Eniv('r<ity  at  Duldin.  She  was  educated 
at  bn:n’ding-sch«M)H  in  the  T.ak(‘  District  and 
at  Clifton,  ami  upon  leaving  xdiool  was  trans- 
plant('d  to  th(‘  ela''^i<*  shades  of  Oxford,  where 
the  met  Air.  Humphry  Ward,  to  whom  she 


was  married  in  1872.  Like  Oeorge  Eliot, 
Airs.  Ward  caim*  umh'r  the  sway  of  searching 
religious  imiuirv,  and  was  stirred  dcH^ply  by 
the  intelh'ctual  ferment  of  her  time.  Like 
her,  too.  shi‘  began  to  find  an  outlet  for  her 
thought  in  m(‘tai)hysical  and  critical  writings, 
which  fouml  a place  in  MacmiUatds  Maga- 
zine and  other  ])eriodicals.  The  translation 
of  Amiers  Journal  Iniime,  in  188.5,  undoubt- 
edly mark(‘d  an  ejKJch  in  lier  spiritual  devel- 
opment. In  lier  introduction  to  the  Journal 
she  quotes  Renan  as  saying:  In  these  two 
volumes  of  Pensees,  without  any  sacrifice 
of  tmtli  to  artistic  effect,  w’e  have  the  per- 
fect mirror  of  a modern  mind  of  the  best 
type,  matured  by  the  best  modern  culture.” 
To  a great  extent  this  is  true  of  Airs.  Ward 
herself.  Culture  is  the  very  breath  of  her 
genius.  From  the  first  her  work  has  borne 
the  profound  inix)ression  of  a mind  matured 
and  ripened  by  the  best  modern  culture.  But 
in  her  case  the  artistic  eflFect  has  too  often 
been  sacrificed  to  truth,  so  that  the  bulk  of 
her  fiction,  until  lately,  has  dragged  in  the 
trail  of  the  tractarian  and  doctrinaire.  It 
is  not  without  significance  that  we  find 
the  seed  of  Robert  Elsmere  gathered  in  the 
harvest  of  the  Grenevan  thinker’s  garden, 
and  that  the  germ  of  this  novel,  delineat- 
ing a soul  struggling  with  religious  doubt, 
lay  in  her  desk  for  several  years  in  the 
form  of  an  essay  unpublished  for  want  of 
.sympathizers. 

Nurtured  in  the  very  cradle  of  culture, 
and  matured  in  the  academic  cloisters  of 
modem  thought,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  for  a period  the  imaginative  work  of  such 
a mind  should  have  bf^en  weighted  by  an  in- 
ordinate passion  for  intellectual  adventure 
into  the  religious  and  ethical  institutions  and 
social  traditions  of  her  time.  And  this  is 
just  what  happened.  Robert  Elsmere  was  an 
adventure  in  all  seriousness  into  accustomed 
religious  institutions;  David  Grieve  into  the 
etliical  groun<H  of  marriage;  Marcella  and 
>^ir  (jporge  Id'rssady  into  socialism.  In  II eJ- 
herl‘  of  Bannisdale  religious  tradition  again 
ciitc7v«],  but  flic  l(‘aning  toward  romance  was 
dominant;  Eleanor  was  a still  greater  ad- 
vance into  human  life,  and  showed  that 
tlie  imaginative  powers  of  the  author  were 
growing  stronger  and  in  the  ascendant. 
But  in  Lady  Rose's  Daughter,  what  a 
transformation!  Here  we  are  face  to 
face  with  life.  The  main  passion  of  the 
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» lays  an  ohli^^ation  upon  living?  authors 
) aspirr  to  caUch  tlio  public*  ear.  Oik*  c*aii 
coivt*  what  an  <*xaltation  of  mind  and  in- 
('rtual  st iiiuilatioii  must  follow  the  wide 
dini*  of  a book  like*  I'hc  J(i</ht  of  Waj/  or 
(*  ; one  can  also  foresee  tlie  immense 

ift  that  will  \)v.  ^iven  to  the  standard  of 
:i'l  vvritiiiy:  and  n(»vel  readinj?  by  a work 

* Jiosf^'s  Dnuffhlcr.  Sueh  Inioks,  by 
^reat  intelle(‘tual  dominanee  wdiieh  their 

1<  <])rea(l  reading  grains  for  them  upon  the* 
>lie  mind,  at  ou(*e  inspire  tin*  reader  with 
li  aspirations  and  healthy  diseontc’iit,  in- 
in^  a nicer  diserimination  in  the  choice 
hnoks.  Tiny  also  act  as  a spur  and  stimu- 
to  <»th(-r  authors.  A book,  for  example, 

* llasil  Kind's  In  Hir  (rarden  of  Charitff, 
entl\  puldished.  cannot  but  have*  an  U])- 
iii^^  tendi  iiey — a book  that  stirs  the  deepest 
liim<  of  pity  and  rouses  the  warmest  in- 
iets  ‘if  ten(h‘nK*ss  and  sympathy.  An  old 
ry,  you  may  -ay,  but  are  not  unshaken  love 
1 loyalty,  faith  sorely  tried,  and  charity 
t covers  a multitude  of  sins,  as  old  and  as 
V as  iiumanity,  still  as  stronj?  in  tlieir  at»- 
1 tO'day  and  a-'  instinctive  in  men  and 
inen  in  tin*  earliest  papre  of  liuman  his- 

It  i-  tin*  artist  and  thinker  who  is  al- 
^s  rc'honi  to  fresh  and  surprising  ap- 

•ation  of  i]n‘>e  old  truths  to  new  forms  of 
And  thi>  is  the  claim  which  fn  fhe  (tor- 
I nf  ('h(irll)i  makes  upon  us;  we  read  tlu* 
*i(*nt  story  (>r  womaiPs  love  and  trust  and 
?ayal,  of  man's  thoughtless  cruelty  and 
ring  pa^'^ion.  a^  'twere  for  the  first  time. 

hit  tlu  l)o'*k  1 have  especially  in  mind  at 
])rcscut  moment  is  one  lliat  will  command 
iition  not  only  for  its  fr<*s}i  individuality 

I turl>ul(‘nt  intelle(*tunl  energy,  hut  also 
its  strange,  moving  story  of  an  (*x^)erienee 
t lies  near  to  the  conduct  of  daily  life*,  and 
ich  ill  tliis  iiistaru'C  is  dealt  with  in  a noved 
iiiu'r.  and  faslijoned  aftc'r  a pattc*rn  that 
il’iLiinal  and  flaring.  77.0*  Tr'nnnjdi  of  Life. 
ugh  the  w<u-k  fd'  a young  man  is  not  the 
t woi’k  of  its  authfu*.  Air.  William  Farfpi- 
■ Payson  -ent  out  a (*oup1(*  of  storic's  s(»me 
irs  ago  which  were  more  ]>romising  in  con- 
nctive  skill  ami  ingenuity  than  in  Iitc*rary 
\<*r.  Two  years  ago,  he  f)ublis}K‘d  another 
,«  1.  enllol  John  Vf/fnl,  which  showed  signs 

awakening  power  in  eharacterizat ion  as 

II  ns  in  incident.  A certain  frosli  ehulliency 
1 assidiioup  iinconventioTiality  marked  his 


writing  fi*oni  tlu*  first,  and  in  this  lay  the* 
hope  of  a maturing  imagination  and  larger 
cfimprehension  of  truth  as  life  laid  hold  on 
him.  Jhit  77/e  Trintfiph  of  Life,  for  all  that, 
comt*s  as  a surprise.  Its  sweep  of  <lraiua,  it> 
grasp  of  eternal  princiiiles,  its  insight  ainl 
subtlety  in  handling  a psychological  situation 
most  dilficult  It)  construe  as  it  is  masterly  in 
results,  all  fus^nl  in  the  alemhie  of  a fine  im- 
aginative conceit  that  carries  convict  ion 
llirough  sight  and  fe(‘ling,  place  the  author 
lunoiig  the  foremost  of  our  yoiniger  novelists. 

Xo  novol,  how(‘ver  int(*r(‘sting  its  story,  can 
be  expected  to  nmke  a deep  impression  or 
take  firm  hold  <if  the  mind  unless  it  has  an 
ethi(*al  basis  am)  is  written  with  deep  feeling 
and  a proff>uud  sense  of  living  issues.  Much 
tiiinkiiig  ami  pondering  have  gone  to  the 
writing  of  TJn  Triintii^h  of  ]jife  in  its  vital 
eoneeptifin  of  a ])ermanent  truth.  Through  a 
eonscious  am!  deliht‘rate  study  of  one  of  the 
( sM‘ntial  fact-  of  life  wliich  is  ever  revealing 
its(‘]f  ill  the  < <»mlu(*t  of  men,  ^fr.  Paysoii  ha- 
presentf*«l  a moral  prohlem  in  his  novel  wliidi 
pi-ficeeds,  almost  involuntarily  and  without 
<*ffort  of  purt)o-<',  to  convince  with  tlie  irre- 
sistihh*  force  of  finished  art.  On  one  side  nf 
it,  tliis  ])r«fhlein  declares  that  a man  shall  iml 
stoop  to  tani])er  with  his  ideals  and  integrity 
and  m»t  >ufTer  dett'rioratiou ; on  tlu*  other,  it 
(i(  ‘im»nstrat(  s,  as  (h  ethe  says  in  Ffmsf . aial 
as  ^fr.  Payson  quotes  on  liis  title-page,  that — 

A good  man  in  the  direful  grasp  nf  ill. 

Ills  (-onseiousness  of  right  relainetli  still." 

7'haf  is  the  triumph  of  life.  And  as  in  all 
drama,  the  inner  truth  and  facts  of  tla* 
spiritual  worhl  are  illuminated  ami  a(*ceutu-  ^ 
atc<l  by  tlu*  outward  fact  and  experi(‘nc(‘. 

To  say  tliis  is  to  point  the  nu'aus  of  all  drama 
to  this  end,  namely,  tlie  downward  and  ui)- 
ward  pull  of  the  good  and  (*vil  forces  in 
womankind  that  have  cv(*r  wrouglit  ami 
effected  man's  ruin  or  salvation. 

In  what  i-  (»ne  of  tlie  most  powerful  ami 
pem*r rating  studies  of  moral  tisychology  in 
fi<'tfoii  w’ritton.  Stevenson  laid  hare  tlu- 

troinldiiig  iuimaterialit y ami  mist  like  trail- 
sienee  of  l>ody  and  soul,  fluotuatiiig  with  tlie 
tiressure  and  attraetirm  of  goo<]  or  evil.  In 
tlie*  central  Hguri*  of  his  story,  Mr.  Paysou 
lias  e<)uc«*iv(‘«l  wlint  we  may  enll  a literary 
Jekyll  ami  Ilvdo.  There*  is  no  resort,  how- 
ever, to  sensationalism  or  nu'loilraina.  lli^ 
effects  are  gained  by  pRvchic  and  m'oral  rather 
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for  JUNE 


Pa.rt  I.  of  a.  New  Novelette 
By  MARY  RAYMOND  SHIPMAN  ANDREWS 

Mrs.  Andrews  is  already  well  known  to  magazine  .readers  through  her  humorous 
writings.  In  her  latest  story,  “ A Kidnapped  Colony,*’  which  will  be  continued 
in  the  July  number,  she  has  devised  a situation  which  is  absolutely  new  and 
brilliantly  daring  in  its  humor,  though  nothing  in  it  is  absolutely  beyond  the 
range  of  possibility.  A comedy  of  situations. 


TrcLvel 

The  June  number  is  rich  in  travel.  Israel 
Zangwill  contributes  “ An  Italian  Fan- 
tasy,” a brilliant  pen -picture  of  Italy  of 
to-day,  and  Julian  Ralph's  article  tells 
of  “Our  Appalachians,”  a vivid  study  of 
a little-known  American  type. 

Science 

Carl  Snyder*  in  “ The  World  Beyond 
Our  Senses,”  writes  on  the  remark- 
able discoveries  of  science  which  reveal 
to  us  in  Nature  many  things  which  arc 
beyond  the  grasp  of  our  natural  senses. 

Nettxire 

Dr.  H.  C.  McCook.  In  his  article  “ The 
Queen  Mother  of  the  Ants,”  deals  with 
ant  life  in  much  the  same  picturesque 
way  that  Maeterlinck  has  treated  the  life 
of  the  bee. 

H\imor 

Josephine  Daskam  contributes  a 
brilliant  parody  of  some  portions  of  the 
Rubaiyat,  and  May  Isabel  Fisk  has 
written  another  amusing  monologue. 

Short  Stories 

There  are  eight  short  stories  in  this  num- 
ber. Among  the  authors  are  Roy  Rolfe 
Gilson.  Robert  Shackleton.  F.  S. 
Martin.  George  Buchanan  Fife, 
and  Lizette  Woodworth  Reese. 


Liter  8k.t\i  re 

Eklmund  Gosse  writes  of  “The  Lit- 
erary Patron  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,” 
and  Norman  Duncan  of  “ The  Tene- 
ment Book  and  Reader” — an  interesting 
article  revealing  a new  side  of  the  life  of 
the  East  side. 

History 

Collins  Shackelford,  in  “ The  Tragedy 
of  a Map,”  tells  the  story  of  the  last  fatal 
voyage  of  the  Russian  explorer  Bering, 
and  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  loss  of 
the  expedition. 

Archaeology 

Professor  Macalister  describes  the  work 
of  unearthing  the  Biblical  city  of  Gezer — 
where  towns  of  four  periods  have  been 
found,  one  built  on  top  of  the  other. 

En^lisK 

Alice  Archer  Stevens,  the  well-known 
educational  writer,  contributes  an  interest- 
ing paper  embodying  new  theories  in 
regard  to  children’s  reading  and  study. 

Pictvires  in  Color 

The  pictures  in  color  in  the  June  number 
are  particularly  dainty.  Among  the  artists 
represented  are  Andre  Castaigne. 
Louis  Loeb.  and  Albert  Sterner. 
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An  Immediate  Popular  Success 

CYRUS 

TOWNSEND 

BRADY’S 

THE 

SOUTHERNERS 

That  Mr.  Brady,  in  this  novel, 
has  made  an  immense  stride  for- 
ward— “has  found  himself,”  the 
Philadelphia  Press  puts  it — is 
the  universal  note  of  criticism. 
“ A straightforward,  slashing 
story,”  says  the  Sun,  enthusias- 
tically ; “ A brave  story,  bravely 
told,”  says  the  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser; “ By  very  far  his  best,” 
say  nearly  all. 

Spiritedly  Illustrated^  $1«50 


Few  Volumes 
of 

SCRIBNER’S 

SPRING 

FICTION 


' Strong,  virile,  interesting.^ 

— Toh  iio  Blade, 


CARTER 

GOODLOE’S 

CALVERT 
OF  STRATHORE 

Shows  a workmanship  so 
perfect  as  to  be  beyond  criticism. 
It  is  fresh,  brilliant,  and  always 
interesting,  and  has  as  central 
figures  at  least  three  persons 
that  stand  out  with  never- 
dimmed  distinctness  in  Ameri- 
can history — Thomas  Jefferson, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  and  La- 
fayette.” 

I Christy  Frontispiece,  $1.50 


The  House  on  the  Hudson  A GIRL  OF  IDEAS 

By  Frances  Powell  By  Annie  Flint 

A very  unusual  first  novel,  blending  the  This  novel  deals  with  the  business  career 
characteristics  of  a detective  story  with  those  of  a girl  whose  imagination  is  her  only 
of  a passionate  and  forceful  drama  of  love.  capital. 


* Fairly  instinct  with  UUP 


HORSES  NINE 

By  Sewell  Ford 

**  We  can  commend  Mr. 
Ford’s  stories  about-  certain 
four-fooled  personages.  He 
absorbs  us  in  their  careers 
without  exaggerating  the  in- 
cidents.”— ^V.  y.  Tribu?ie. 

Freely  Illustrated,  $1.25 


THE  MODERN 
OBSTACLE 

By  Alice  Duer  Miller 

Mrs.  Miller’s  theme,  ns  her  title 
cleverly  intimates,  is  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  ci'urse  of  true  love  by 
the  nee<l  of  money  ex])erienced 
by  persons  who  have  refined  and 
exacting  tastes  to  satisfy.  Her 
story  runs  tlie  gamut  from  the 
lightest  kiml  of  comedy  to  truly 
tragic  situations. 

$1.50 


Mr.  Homung;*s  Newest 

NO  HERO 

By  £.  W.  Hornung 

A really  absorbing  novel  in 
a vein  new  to  the  author.  An 
Eton  boy  who  has  escaped 
from  his  mother’s  influence 
and  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
woman  who  is  believed  to  be 
an  adventuress  is  the  central 
figure. 

$1.25 


The  JULIA  MARLOWE  Edition  of 

THE  CAVALIER 

By  George  W.  Cable 

Illustrated  in  color  from  the  Play.  $1.50 


The  Adventures  of 

HARRY  REVEL 

By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch  (“Q.”) 

A story  of  plot  and  mystery.  $1.50 
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Charles  Scribne/s  Sons’  Spring  Fiction 


By  F.  HOPKINSON 


Dv  r . 

SMITH 


A New  Volume  of  Stories 

THE 

UNDER  DOG 


TITLES  OF  THE  STORIES 
The  Crime  of  Samanthy  North^  No 
Bud  Tilden,  Mail  Thief  > Respecter 

“ElevenMonths  andTenDays”)  of  Persons 
Captain  Bob  of  the  Screamer 
A Procession  of  Umbrellas  ^ 

Doc  Shipman’s  Fee  DV  Jl 

Plain  Finn  ' 

Long  Jim  T^Ul! 

Compartment  No.  4 I 1^  r 

Sammy  a a 

Marny's  Shadow  T\  1 

Muffles,  Barkup  £\  J 

His  Last  Cent 

lUustratedt  $L50  pn/ 


By  JOSEPHINE 
DASKAM 

MIDDLE  AGED 
LOVE  STORIES 

These  seven  stories,  considered  as  sincere  studies 
of  her  subject,  have  an  importance  fully  equal  to 
their  interest  as  love  tales  ot  a quite  unusual  nature 
and  a quality  their  author’s  own.  It  is  a book 
that  no  one  at  all  interested  in  Miss  Daskam's 
growing  career  can  afford  to  overlook. 


By  “ZACK” 

THE 

ROMAN 

ROAD 


By  HENRY 
JAMK 


Comprising  thtse  three 
stones  : 

The  Roman  Road 
The  Balance 
Thoughty 


THE  TITLES 

The  Shadow  of  the  Valley 
The  Philanthropist 
A Hope  Deferred 
Reversion  to  Type 
The  Courting  of  Lady  Jane 
Julia  the  Apostate 
Mrs.  Dud's  Sister 


hese  three  I By  ARTHUR 

; Ro..  COSSLETT 

SMITH 

^ His  Distinguished  Stories 

1 I 

TURQUOISE 

CUP 

COMPOSED  OF  THE  TWO  STORIES 

THE  TURQUOISE  CUP  THE  DESERT 

“ Fine  exiimples  of  the  short  story  in 
its  highest  estate.” 

— Boston  Evening  Transcript, 
*‘T\vo  more  exquisite  stories  it  has 
not  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  in  a 
long  time.”  — A"  F.  Sun. 

Illustrated  by  Maxfield  Parrish,  $1*25 


THE  I ^ 
BETTER  SORT 

Montgomery  Schuyler  writes  x 

“ In  no  book  of  his  has  Mr.  James  in- 
terposed fewer  obstacles  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  himself  than  in  this.  In  none 
has  he  vindicated  more  completely  the 
position  which  all  readers  of  English 
should  be  glad  to  accord  him  as  a 
master  of  English  letters,  and  which 
his  own  born  countrymen,  one  would 
say,  ought  to  be  eager  to  claim  for 
him.” 

$1.50 
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SCRIBNER’S  NEW  IMPORTATIONS 


SIR  A.  HENRY  LAYARD 

Autobiography  and  Letters  from  his  Childhood  until  his  appointment  as  H.  M.  Ambassador  at 
Madrid.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  William  H.  Bruce,  with  a Chapter  on  His  Parliamentary  Career 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Otway.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  2 vols.,  8vo,  $7.50  net. 

JOHN  MILTON^S  NOVEL— NOVA  SOLYMA 

The  Ideal  City;  or,  Jerusalem  Regained.  An  Anonymous  Romance  in  Prose  and  Verse 
Written  in  the  Time  of  Charles  I..  1628-1648.  Now  first  drawn  from  Obscurity,  Translated 
and  Attributed,  until  Further  Evidence,  to  the  Illustrious  John  Milton,  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Begley.  2 vols.,  8vo,  $5.00  net. 

VOLCANIC  STUDIES  IN  MANY  LANDS 

With  a Series  of  Photographs  of  \’olcanoes  in  Activity  and  of  the  Re.sults  of  Volcanic  Eruptions 
in  Various  Parts  of  the  World,  including  the  recent  Explosions  in  Martinique.  By  Tempest 
Anderson,  M.D..  B.Sc.  With  over  100  illustrations.  Square  8vo.  $6.00  net. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT  AND  BABYLONIA 

By  A.  H.  Sayce,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Assyriology,  Oxford.  (The  Gifford  Lectures.)  8vo, 

MODERN  SPIRITUALISM 

A History  and  a Criticism.  By  Frank  Pod- 
more,  author  of  “ Studies  in  Psychical  Re- 
.search.”  etc.  2 vols.,  8vo,  $5.00  net. 

The  must  eotnprehensive  and  <'ritiral  survey  of  the 
field  <»t  Mtnlern  Sj)intua!i..in.  with  a particularly  interest- 
ing account  of  early  American  Spiritualism,  and  some  of 
its  later  developments. 

APOSTOLIC  ORDER  AND 
UNITY 

By  Robert  Bruce,  M.A.,  D.D..  Vicar  of  S. 
Nicholas  and  Hon.  Canon,  Durham.  r6mo. 
Si. 00  net. 

The 

CREATION  OF  MATTER 

or.  Material  Elements.  Evolution,  and 
Creation.  By  Rev.  W.  Profeit,  M A. 
i6mo,  Si  .00  net. 

THE  STORY  OF  ORATORIO 

By  Annie  W.  Patterson.  Mus.  Doc.,  B.A.  With  portraits  and  illustrations.  {The  First  Vol- 
Hiuc  oj  the  Xciv  Music-Story  Series.)  S(iuare  121110.  $1.25  net 

BAEDEKER^S  GUIDE-BOOKS.  Latest  Editions 

Illustrated  with  numerous  Maps.  Plans.  Panoramas,  and  Views.  All  Prices  Net. 


THE  UNITED  STATES,  with 

an  Excursion  into  Me 

xioo,  with 

IQ  Maps  and  24  Plans.  83.60 

Canada  - - - - 

- S I . > 0 

German \ ( Rhine)  - 

- .5  2 1 0 I 

Palestine  and  Syria  - - - S.t  60 

Alps  (Eastern) 

.> 

Great  Britain  - 

i-OO  j 

Spain  and  Portugal  - - - 4 , Ho 

Austria  - - - - 

\o 

Greece  - - - - 

2 1 

Switzerland  - - . - ^.40 

Belgium  and  Holland 

I Su 

Italy  ( N'Tt lu  rn  ) 

.'  to  I 

Traveler's  Manual  of  Conversa- 

Egypt - - - - 

4 SO 

Italy  (Central)  and  Rome 

2 . 2 5 ' 

tion,  in  English,  German, 

France  ( >rt  lu  rn  * - 

I 0 

Italy  (Si)Uthern ) and  Sicilv 

I So 

French,  and  Italian  - - .00 

France  ( S'  »nt  him  ) - 

270  i 

London  and  Its  Environs 

I . So 

Conycr-sation  Dictionary,  in 

Germ.iny  ( Xurthi  rti) 

2 iO  1 

Norway  and  Sweden 

coo  1 

Eiudish,  French,  German, 

Germany  (S"Vitlu  rn) 

I. So  1 

Paris  and  Its  Environs  - 

1 ..So  , 

and  Italian  - - _ .qo 

Also  MURRAY’S  EUROPEAN  GUIDE-BOOKS.  Full  Lists  on  Application. 


S3. 50  net.  “ Most  valuable.  — The  Ontloo 

Hammurabi's  Lams 

THE  OLDEST  CODE 
OF  LAWS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Promulgated  by  Hammurabi.  King  of  Babylon. 
B.C.  2285-2242.  i6mo,  75  cents  net. 

THE  PAULINE  EPISTLES 

Introductory  and  Expository  Studies.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  D.  Shaw,  M.A..  B D.  Edinburgh. 
8vo,  $3.50  net. 

A Book  of 

BEASTS  AND  BIRDS 

Written  and  Illustrated  with  Photographs  from  ! 
Life,  by  Gam  bier  Bolton.  F.Z.S.  Profuse-  I 
ly  illustrated.  Square  121110.  $1.50  net.  I 
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The  Principles  of  Money 

By  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Chicago. 
8vo,  $3.00  net  (postage  21  cents). 

An  elaborately  organized  treatment  of  the  principles  of  money  and  an  original  and  novel  con- 
tribution to  the  science  of  political  economy. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  MUSLIM  THEOLOGY,  JURIS-  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM  AND  THE 

PRUDENCE,  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  THEORY  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH 

By  Di'ncan  H.  Maodonalu,  Profe<!»or  in  Hartford  Theo-  Uy  John  K.  McFadyen,  M.A.,  Professor  in  Knox  College, 
logical  Seminary.  'lOroiito. 

To  the  general  reader  it  will  optm  a new  worhl  of  interest  A popular,  complete,  and  truly  constructive  work.  It  is 

and  information,  and  to  the  si»e<'i:iti>.t  it  will  give  the  latest  tlie  Hiirher  C riticism  controversy  in  a nutshell,  and  for  lay 
data  on  its  complicated  and  diflicult  theme.  as  well  as  clerical  re.iders, 

nrt  (postage  11  cents)  !i«1.50  net  (i)«>stage  16  cents) 

Agnosticism 

By  Robert  Flint,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  I'niversity  of  Edinburgh. 
8vo,  $2.00  nt't  (postage  20  cents). 

**  Dr.  Flint’s  eminence  among  representative  writers  upon  Theism  commands  attention  to  his 
treatment  of  Agnosticism.  No  writer  that  we  are  aware  of  has  treated  it  so  amply  and  thoroughly 
as  here.” — The  Outlook. 
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THE  CENTURY? 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  con^ 
tributions  ever  prepared  for  THE 
CENTURY  are  to  be  published 
during  the  latter  six' months  of  thfe" 
present  year,  beginning  with  May. 

TKe  Sultan  of  Morocco 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
before  recent  thrilling  ev'ents  in  Morocco 
The  Century  had  procured  a highly 
entertaining  and  intimate  account  of 
the  young  and  little  known  Sultan  of 
Morocco  from  the  American  artist  Arthur 
Schneider,  who  lived  with  the  Sultan 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  him  art. 

The  May  and  June  numbers  will  contain 
Mr.  Schneider’s  papers  concerning  his 
royal  pupil,  accompanied  by  numerous 
brilliant  pictures,  some  of  them  in  color,  of  the  Sultan  and  his  surroundings.  The 
Century  has  seldom  presented  as  entertaining  a narrative  as  this. 

JoKn  Wesley 

Another  feature  will  be  a new,  popular,  condensed  life  of  John  Wesley,  with  illus- 
trations, written  by  that  scholarly  and  genial  writer.  Professor  Winchester  of 
Wesleyan  University.  The  whole  religious  world  will  be  interested  in  this  timely 
contribution  to  the  study  of  the  character  of  a great  man  whose  second  centenary 
will  soon  be  celebrated  throughout  the  world. 

Mrs.  Gardner's  Art  Gallery 

The  Century  has  secured  the  right  to  publish  the  first  magazine  article  on  Mrs. 
Gardner’s  remarkable  art  museum  in  Boston,  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
in  America,  and  unique  among  the  W'orld’s  palaees  of  art.  The  above  features 
have  not  hitherto  been  announced. 

Ray  Stannard  Baker's  Articles 

During  this  period  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker’s  important  and  picturesque  articles 
on  the  North we.st  will  appear,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Blumenschein's  illustrations. 
The  great  success  of  Mr.  Baki'r’s  previous  .series  is  a pledge  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  new,  which  includes,  l)esitles  the  articles  jniblished  in  March  and 
April,  the  following;  “The  Comiucst  of  the  Forest,”  “The  Day  of  the  Run,” 
“The  Salmon  Fisheries.”  “'J'he  Yellowstone  Park.”  The  Vitality  of  Mormonism.’* 

Fiction 

In  fiction.  Mr.  Whiteing’s  charming  study  of  rural  England  will  be  finished  in  six 
more  munlKTs,  and  there  will  be  several  new  stories  by  Elizabeth  Cherry  Waltz 
concerning  that  very  original  character  of  liction  “Pa  (jladden.”  Some  of  the 
iiK^st  curious  and  striking  situations  in  the  life  of  this  delightful  new  world  idealist 
and  “prophet”  will  appear,  notal)ly  the  strange  incident  of  ’‘The  White  Turkey.” 
There  may  be  e.\])ecled  also  a new  long  sliort -story,  com])lete  in  one  number,  by 
Mrs.  Cotes,  author  of  “An  American  (»irl  in  I^ondon,”  entitled  “The  Pool  in  the 
Desert,”  stories  by  the  late  Mr.  Norris,  vie.,  etc. 

Modern  Mvisicn.!  Celebrities,  etc. 

Continued  during  the  summer  months  will  be  Mr.  Klein's  charming  articles  of 
reminiscences  concerning  the  whole  range  of  “Modern  Musical  Celebrities”;  a 
series  of  letters  from  Walter  Scott  will  also  apjK'ar;  articles  on  foreign  exchanges, 
a.nd  many  other  entertaining  pai)ers 

Heatlf/  about  the  2*^th  of  each  month 
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The  Two  Most 
Widely  Read 
Books  of  , 

To-Day  / 


'By  Alice 

He^fan 

Rice 


Some  of  Mre.  Wi^Ks’s  Sayings 

“If  you  want  to  be  cheerful, 
jes’  set  your  mind  on  it  an’  do 
it.” 

‘ ‘ Somehow,  I never  feel  like 
^ood  things  b’long  to  me  till  I 
pass  ’em  on  to  somebody  else.” 

“It  looks  like  ever’thing  in 
the  world  comes  right  if  we  jes’ 
wait  long  enough.” 

“I’ve  made  it  a practice  to  put 
all  my  worries  down  in  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart,  then  set  on  the 
lid  an’  smile.” 


«“  /MRS.WIGGS 

W / of  tHe  Cabba£(e  PatcH 

ill  / AND 

r/  LOVEY  MARY 

/ “If  nobody  knew  Mrs.  Wiggs  what  a treat  it  would  be  to  the  review’er  to 
/ introduce  her  ; what  a pleasure  it  would  be  to  say  that  a new  writer  had  been 
/ discovered  who  h^d  something  to  say  that  “Would  interest  every  man,  woman  and 
Any  / child  that  was  born  with  a heart  and  a sense  of  humor.” — Indianapolis  Sentinel, 
i “ Mrs.  W iggs  has  taken  as  firm  hold  of  adult  minds  as  ever  Santa  Claus  did  of 
/ youthful  ones.  . . . Her  courage,  her  simple,  never-questioning  faith,  her  ability 
f to  cope  with  and  vanquish  any  difficulty,  are  all  marvelous.” — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

“ ‘ Mrs.  \\  iggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  ’ is  a simple  little  tale  most  simply  told,  yet  it 
has  sold  a quarter  of  a million  copies;  and  * Lpvey  Mary,’  which  is  precisely  the  same 
kind  of  a book,  will  probably  do  quite  as  well.  Why  ? Because 

these  tales  are  permeated  through  and  through  with  human 
interest.  ...  If  one  reads  one  and  likes  it  he  must  read 
the  other  and  he  will  not  be  disappointed.’*— Reader. 

In  pretty  cloth  bindings  $1.00  each. 


Dr.  MitcheU’s  New  Book 

A COMCDY 
OF 

CONSCIENCE 

BY 

Dr.  S.WEIR  MITCHELL 

Author  of  “ Hugh  Wynne,”  etc. 

Dr.  MITCHELL hereprints 
an  extremely  clever  story 
based  on  the  experiences  of 
Miss  Serena  V'ernon,  spinster, 
who  unwittingly  becomes  the 
owner  of  a valuable  diamond 
ring.  The  question  is,  What 
should  she  do  with  it?  The 
illustrations  are  by  Henry  Hutt. 

Price  $r.oo 


Entertaining  Travels 

WINTER 

INDIA 

By  ELIZA  RUHAMAH 
SODMORE 

• Author  of  “China  ; The  Long- 
Lived  Empire,"  etc. 

A BOOK  for  the  traveler  and 
for  one  who  is  interested  in 
India,  written  by  a well-known 
author  and  traveler,  whose 
works  are  standard.  Beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  full-page 
pictures,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
most  readable  and  attractive 
volume. 

$2  00  net  (by  mail  $j.rS) 


A Vitty  College  Story 

WHEN  PATTY 
WENT 

TO  COLLEGE 

By  JEAN  VEBSTER 

PATTY,  the  heroine,  is  a very 
fascinating  specimen  of  the 
genus  American  Girl.  Her 
sense  of  humor  and  her  love  of 
mischief  are  forever  getting  her 
into  trouble  ; but  her  unlimited 
resources  and  a sort  of  sweet 
audacity  u.sually  spare  her  the 
frowns  of  the  faculty  and  the 
penalties  of  overridden  conven- 
tions. Illustrated. 


Price  $i.jo 
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THE 

North  American 
Review 

Edited  by  GEORGE  HARVEY 


For  nearly  a century  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  has 
been  recognized  as  the  leading  magazine  of  the  world  in  timely  and 
authoritative  discussion  of  all  topics  of  national  and  international 
importance. 

Every  important  phase  of  literature,  science,  religion,  statesmanship, 
social  and  industrial  conditions,  every  important  phase  of  modern 
life  and  progress,  is  treated  in  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW  by 
the  recognized  authorities  on  each  subject. 

Every  writer  of  exceptional  note  or  achievement  in  special  lines, 
from  Daniel  Webster,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  W.  H.  Mallock,  “Ouida,”  The  Rt.  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  The  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Henry 
Labouchere,  Archbishop  Ireland,  Max  Nordau,  H.  W.  Longfellow, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  John  Lothrop  Motley,  Henry  James,  Jr.,  F.  M. 
Crawford,  to  Lord  Kelvin,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  The  Rt.  Hon.  John  Morley, 
A.  C.  Swinburne,  Sarah  Grand,  Edmund  Gosse,  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
President  Roosevelt — the  list  includes  all  the  most  noted  men  of  our 
times  and  of  the  past  century — has  contributed  to  the  REVIEW. 
Bryant’s  “ Thanatopsis  ” first  appeared  in  the  REVIEW. 

Under  the  present  editorship  the  REVIEW  is  surpassing  even  these 
high  standards.  The  leaders  of  public  thought  and  opinion  all  over  the 
world  have  been  engaged  to  write  for  the  REVIEW  during  the  present 
year.  Now,  more  than  ever  before,  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
REVIEW  is  the  most  broadly  representative  magazine  published  here 
or  abroad.  To  read  it  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  minds  of  all 
the  world. 

It  is  printed  on  a newly  invented,  light-weight,  and  specially  made 
paper,  a novel  development  in  magazine  making. 


50  Cents  a Copy 


$5.00  a Year 
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A SELECTION  FROM 

Houghton,  Mifflin  & Company’s  Spring  List 

HI  S i 

AMERICAN  DIPLOM/^ 

By  John  IV.  Foster^  author  of 
“It  is  a book  of  great  interest  and  value, 
Secretary  Hay.  8vo,  $3.00  urt. 

TEXAS 

(In  the  American  Commonwealth  Series.) 

By  Gforgg  P,  Garrison. 

The  interesting  account  of  the  stirring  events 
which  have  marked  Texan  history.  With  map  and 
facsimile  letter.  i6nio,  $1.10  net.  Postage  extra. 

TOR  y 

VCY  IN  THE  ORIENT 

Century  of  American  Diplomacy. 
and  I have  had  much  pleasure  in  reading  it." — 
Postpaid,  $3.20. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  HISTORY 

OF  HOLLAND 

By  William  Elliot  Grijfs,  D.D. 

How  a very  little  country  overcame  great  obsta- 
cles and  became  so  great  a pow'er  in  the  world.  Il- 
lustrated. Crown  8 VO,  $1.50 //r/.  Postpaid,  $1.69. 

NA  TURK 

TRUE  BIRD  STORIES 

By  Olive  Thorne  Miller. 

Mrs.  Miller  is  particularly  successful  in  interesting 
young  people  in  the  study  of  birds,  and  this  new  book 
isin  her  best  style.  Illiistratedby  Fuertes,  and  with  a 
colored  frontispiece.  i2mo,  Jli.oo/W.  Postageextra. 

AND  ART 

THE  FLOWER  BEAUTIFUL 

By  Clarence  M.  Weed. 

An  original  and  suggestive  book  on  the  interior 
decorative  use  of  flowers,  thoroughly  practical,  and 
rich  in  illustration.  With  60  half-tone  illustra- 
tions. 8vo,  $2.50  net.  Postage  extra. 

FICi 

THE  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 

By  Guy  Wet  more  Carry  1. 

“An  original  and  dramatic  novel  written  with 
much  skill."  $1.50. 

TRENT’S  TRUST 

By  Bret  //arte. 

A volume  of  new  short  stories,  f 1.25. 

THE  LEGATEE 

By  Alice  Prescott  Smith. 

“ A very  forcible  and  realistic  story  of  present- 
day  life." — Commercial  Advertiser,  Y.  $1.50. 

noN 

A DAUGHTER  OF  THE  PIT 

By  Margaret  Doyle  Jackson. 

“An  ideal  love-story." — San  Francisco  Chron* 
icle.  $1.50. 

CAP’N  SIMEON’S  STORE 

By  George  S.  Wasson. 

Stories  of  American  deep-.sea  fishermen. 

THE  LOO  OF  A COWBOY 

By  Andy  Adams. 

The  author  tells  of  thrilling  adventures  as  a cow- 
boy.  $1.50. 

B/OGRAPHY 

WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING 

By  John  White  Chadrvick. 

The  career  of  the  great  Liberal  leader  is  drawn 
with  a sure  touch  and  full  mastery  of  material. 
With  two  photogravure  portraits.  Crown  8vo, 
$1.75  net.  Postpaid,  $1.88. 

AND  ESSAYS 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS 

By  Bishop  Laivrence. 

‘ ‘ The  most  satisfactory  and  .satisfying  appreciation 
of  the  great  preacher  that  has  ever  been  written."^ 
Boston  Transcnpt.  i6mo.  50  cents  Easter  edi- 

tion,  60c.  net.  Postage  5c.  extra  on  both  editions. 

NEW  AUTHOR/ZED  ED/T/ON 

THE  CENTENARY  EMERSON 

This  Edition  will  contain  twelve  volumes,  Muth  new'  Portraits,  and  Edited  by 

Edioard  Waldo  Emerson. 

First  volumes  ready  in  May.  Each.  $1.75. 

TWO  UNUSl 

THE  MANNERINGS 

By  Alice  Brown. 

“ Miss  Brown’s  latest  novel  is  in  all  its  details  a 
notable  piece  of  work." — Mail  and  Express,  N.V. 
$1.50. 

^AL  NOVELS 

JOHN  PERCYFIELD 

By  C.  /fan ford  /fenderson. 

“It  is  quite  the  most  delicate  piece  of  literary 
work  that  has  appeared  for  some  time." — Phila~ 
delphia  Telegraph . II1.50. 
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NEW  YORK»S  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTIETH 

ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  CHARLES  HEMSTREET,  the  author  of  “Nooks  and  Comers  in  Old  New  York,’* 
and  one  of  the  recognized  authorities  on  historical  subjects  relating  to  the  metropolis, 
has  contributed  to  the  May  Metropolitan  a charmingly  written  article  dealing  with 
men.  affairs,  and  places  recalled  by  the  250th- anniversary  celebration  of  the  municipal 
foundalijn.  The  article  is  illustrated  with  photographs  and  reproductions  of  rare  old 
prints. 

MARK  TWAIN  AS  AN  ARTIST 

The  foremost  American  humorist,  whose  unique  pen-drawings  in  the  first  number 
of  The  New  Metropolitan  attracted  widespread  inte^st  and  amusement,  has 
shown  himself  in  a still  happier  vein  as  a picturist  in  the  second  instalment  of  “ Instructions 
in  Art,”  which  forms  one  of  the  features  of  the  May  Metropolitan.  Both  text  and  pict- 
ures are  hugely  funny. 

WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS^  SERIAL  STORY 

The  second  instalment  of  Mr.  Howells’  fascinating  epistolary  novel,  “Letters  Home,” 
appears  in  this  issue  of  The  New  Metropolitan,  and  convinces  the  reader  of  the 
subtle  and  ripe  genius  of  America’s  leading  fiction  writer.  Mr.  William  Glackens’  illus- 
trations for  ‘Letters  Home”  arc  of  supreme  artistic  merit. 

JOSIAH  FLYNT  ON  ‘‘THE  WORLD  OF  SUSPiaON" 

A PHASE  of  the  under- world  about  which  very  little  is  known  is  described  in  the 
May  Magazine  with  characteristic  boldness  by  the  highest  authority  on  the  criminal 
classes  of  New  York — Mr.  Josiah  Flynt.  In  his  article,  which  deals  with  the  life  of  wdiat 
he  calls  the  “ Hiders  and  Seekers” — meaning  law-breakers  and  those  who  hunt  them  down — 
Mr.  Flynt  reveals  some  remarkable  facts.  This  unusual  contribution  is  superbly  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Machefert. 


WHERE  NEW  YORK  DINES 

PROBABLY^  no  other  city  in  the  world  has  so ‘great  a variety  of  public  dining- places 
as  has  New  Y’ork.  certainly  none  that  has  more  of  the  elements  of  contrasting  pict- 
ures<]ueni‘ss.  Mr  vSamuel  Swift  describes  with  a deft  pen  many  of  New  Y’^ork’s  famous 
restaurants.  The  article  is  profusely  illustrated  by  Mr.  John  Cecil  Clay. 


RIDING  TO  HOUNDS  WITHIN  AN  HOUR  OF  THE 

aTY  HALL 


A PLEASURE  GROUND  for  those  who  love  the  chase  exists  within  sixty  minutes  of  the 
business  centre  of  the  city,  and  this  fact  has  given  Mr.  Hamblen  Sears  an  oppor- 
tunity to  describe  an  extreiTK  ly  attractive  hunting-ground  to  which  town-fagged  folk  may 
go  for  the  finest  of  recreations  and  still  be  in  touch  with  the  metropolis. 
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A PLAIN  TALK  ABOUT 

Harper’S  Weekly 

Nearly  a year  ago  Harper’s  Weekly  first  appeared  in 
its  present  form — an  editorial  comment  section  of  sixteen 
pages  and  an  illustrated  section  of  twenty-four  pages, 
forty  pages  in  all,  not  counting  the  special  numbers.  From 
the  start  the  New  Weekly  succeeded  even  beyond  our  own 
expectations.  Its  appeal  is  to  every  American  of  intelligence. 

If  you  have  seen  a copy  of  the  Weekly  during  the  past  year, 
you  know  how  its  aims — the  interesting  exposition  of  American 
progress  and  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  day  and  hour — have 
been  carried  out.  And  if  you  are  a reader  of  the  Weekly, 
you  know,  also,  that  if  you  never  saw  another  paper,  daily 
or  weekly,  you  would  have  every  week  from  Harper’s 
Weekly  the  complete  news  of  the  world  in  text  and  pictures, 
by  the  best  writers  and  artists. 

Every  week  there  are,  besides  the  editorial  comment  and 
special  articles  on  the  vital  questions  of  the  hour,  complete 
articles  on  American  progress,  summing  up  fully  the  present 
situation  and  showing  where  we  lead  or  will  lead  in  art,  science, 
industry,  education,  literature,  the  mechanical  arts,  etc.  In  a 
forthcoming  number,  now  arranged  for,  William  Dean  Howells 
will  wTite  an  article  on  the  outlook  in  literature,  and  will, 
besides,  be  a regular  contributor  on  current  questions  and 
events ; Mark  Twain,  also,  will  write  regularly  for  the  Weekly. 
There  will  be  special  articles  on  the  home — home  life,  the  out- 
look in  business  and  in  the  professions,  and  so  on — ^which  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  every  woman.  The  issue  of  March 
14  began  the  series  of  new  covers.  There  will  be  a different 
cover  from  now'  on  evere  week. 


We  Hvant  yoa  to  see  HARPER’S  WEEKLY  regala/iy.  The  sabscripHoH  price 
is  $4.00  3L  year.  Order  from  your  nearest  newsdealer,  or  send  dired  to 

HARPER  8 BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS 

Handicapped  Among  the  Free 

By  EMMA  RAYNER 

A novel  on  the  race  question  from  a Northern  point 
of  view.  $1.50 

The 

Circle 

By 

The  Rise  of  Roderick  Clowd 

By  JOSIAH  FLYNT 

The  ups  and  downs  of  a criminal’s  life  as  seen  from  the 
under-world.  Illustrated,  $1.50 

Katherine  C*  Thurston 

A story  of  remark- 
able originality  and 
sustained  interest. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 

Our  Neighbours 

By  IAN  MACXAREN 

Character  Sketches  in  Dr.  Watson’s  most  cheerful 
vein.  2^1.50 

The 

Traitors 

By 

Lyrics  of  Love  and  Laughter 

By  PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR 

New  dialect  and  other  poems  by  the  talented  colored 
writer.  AV/,  $1.00 

Ee  Phillips  Oppenheim 

The  best  story  of 
adventure  since  **The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda.” 

Illustrated.  $1.50 

The  Authorized  Biography  of 
Bret  Harte 

By  T.  EDGAR  PEMBERTON 

Illustrated.  AV/,  $3.50 

The 

Gold  Wolf 

By 

Max  Pemberton 

The  most  stirring 
story  written  by  this 
popular  author. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 

Memories  of  Yale  Life  and  Men 

By  TIMOTHY  DVIGHT,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Ex-President  of  Yale  University 

Illustrated.  A>/,  $2.50 

Thoughts  from  Maeterlinck 

Chosen  by  E*  S.  S* 

A collection  of  Maeterlinck's  most  striking  passages 

AV/.  $1.00 

Robin 

Brilliant 

By 

Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney 
Author  of 

“ The  Maternity  of 
Harriett  Wicken” 

** Spindle  and  Plough” 
$1.50 

A New  Book  of  Essays 

By  G.  K.  CHESTERTON 

The  most  talked  of  critic  in  London.  (Probably)  iiir/,  $1.20 

DODD,  MEAD  & COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 372  FIFTH  AVENUE NEW  YORK 
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Tragedies  of  Childhood 

1 A A incidents  in  child  life 

^ / V I which  seem  tragic  to 

^ ^ ^ youthful  participants  fur- 

nish  only  amusement  to  “ grown- 

ups.”  Such  incidents  Miss  F.  Y. 
Cory,  the  famous  artist,  has  pict- 
?!  striking  effect  in  a series 

ii  Y " \/^ illustrations  recently  published 


' f /U  \^v  Harper’s  Bazar,  called  “The 

//  I Tragedies  of  Childhood.”  A re- 

'/>  • ; production  in  miniature  is  shown 

Y on  this  page  of  the  picture 

^ “Memory  Fails  Her  in  the  Middle 

JaQ  r"  ^~n  n — Piece.” 

m T^hat  the  humor  of  these  pictures 

K Wv/<^vY~ — was  widely  appreciated  is  evident 

Is  hundreds  of  letters  of  praise 

W ^ _ } received  from  readers  of  the  Bazar. 

/ /~ / ' Pictures  of  child  life  are  always  in- 
— — teresting,  but  any  one  of  these  is  a 

permanent  delight. 

The  expressed  wish  to  obtain  them  for  framing,  or  for  a portfolio, 
has  been  so  insistent  that  we  have  published  four  of  these  pictures  in 
colors — following  closely  the  original  water-color  paintings. 

THE  SUBJECTS  ARE 

** Memory  FaLils  Her  in  the  Middle  of  Her  First  Piece” 

, "WcLiting  for  the  Second  TaLble” 

“The  First  Dny  nt  School  (Recess)'* 

" The  One  Gift  Jnck  Renlly  Wnnted  Wns  n.  Horse— 

And  Cousin  HsLrold  Got  It  I" 


They  are  printed  on  very  heavy,  fine  paper,  8x10?^  inches,  with 
margins  for  framing,  12x15  inches. 

For  Si  .00  we  will  send  the  four  pictures  carefully  rolled  in  a tube, 

Eaid.  Or  any  two  pictures  and  a year’s  subscription  to  Harper’s 
{ for  $1.00.  (Subscription  price,  $1.00  a year.) 

For  two  subscriptions  for  Harper's  Bazar  we  will  send  the 
four  pictures  caretully  rolled  in  a tube,  free  of  all  expense.  Address 
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My  Woodland  Intimates 


WitK  the  Trees 


/ Mrs.  B 

/ with  anil 
p the  intin 

^ in  he 

• in>r  man 


By  EFFIE  Bl6?ii  ELL  By  MALI!  GOING 

Aatkcr  of  •*  Mr.  «'hape«  aiid  MU.  Jennjr  ” Author  of  “With  the  «’IW  Flower.**  ood 

- Field.  roreotuwdWoTidde  Flower.** 

Mrs.  Bienell  has  a marvellous  sympathy  e-  ,,  ...  . - 

with  unimal  life.  In  this  lXK.k  siie  teUs  of  -c  a,.j 

the  intimate  animal  friends  which  she  Aliss  Goinj^’s  fascinating,  untechnical  studies 

has  in  lier  country  home,  interspers-  flowers  have  had  a wide  sale.  In  this  book  she  writes 

ing  many  charming  little  stories  of  the  trees  with  the  same  charm  of  style  which  has 

of  their  lives.  marked  her  previous  hooks. 


TKe  Story  of  the  CKurcKes 

The  Presbyterians  . 

By  C11AKLE8  L.  THOMPSON,  U.D.  ^ 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Horae  MImIobs  of  Ike 
Prcabyierinii  Cliureh 


The  Baptists 


By  HENRY  G.  VF.HDER,  ».®. 
ProfoiMr  of  Charrh  IlieCory  la  Crdaer 
Thcotogtenl  I^oinlnnry 

SnutU  v2mas,  each,  net,  ^i.co.  ( Postusr  8 cts.) 


’cKes  Pictorial  ComposL 

tion  and  the  Critical 
Judgment  of  Pictures 

By  M.  R.  PMRE,  A.  N.  A. 

Y Qtuirie,  78  tiiitstrarioMS,  net,  $1.50.  ( Postage  14  cts.) 

handbook  for  students,  artists,  photographers,  and  lovers  of  art. 


The  R.olfe  Shakespeare 

IN  IdlMP  LEATHER 

Edited  ky  WM.  J.  ROLFE 

Tke  GennlBe  Copyrigkt  Edition  In  attractive  a 
ktnding. 

Stoffe  Tole.,  net,  90  cts. ; 40  yels.y 

net.  $36.00.  lp„ij 


re  R.eciprocity 

By  Preft.  J.  LAURENCE  LAUGllllN 
of  Gklenc#  Unhreralty*  end  D.  PARKER  WILLIB 
of  Waaklniptoa  and  Lee  University 

iimo,  cloth,  net,  $2.00.  {Postage  iScfs.) 

^ A popular  treatise,  and  appendices  containing  Reciprocity 
legislation,  full  statistics,  and  an  exhaustive  bibliography. 


The  Baker  (Si  Taylor  Co.» 


33-37  Ea.st  17th  Street 
NEW  YOR.K 


OUT-OF-DOOR  BOOKS 


Reid  Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers 


By  F.  Schuyler  Matthews.  Long  i6mo, 
500  pp.,  850  plants  described,  350  illustrations, 
including  24  full-page  colored  plates;  ;///,  ifei.75; 
full  flexible  morocco,  .^2.25.  (Postage, 

IOC.) 

Landscape  Gardening 

Notes  and  Suggestions  on  Lawns  and  Lawn  Plant- 
ing, Laying  Out  and  Arrangement  of  Country 
Places,  etc.  By  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated.  8vo,  $3-50- 

The  Trees  of  Northeastern  America 

The  Vines  of  Northeastern  America 

The  Shrubs  of  Northeastern  America 

By  Charles  S.  Newhall.  3 vols.,  each  8vo, 
fully  illustrated,  $1.75. 

Lawns  and  Gardens 

How  to  Beautify  the  Home  Lot,  the  Pleasure 
Ground,  and  Garden.  By  N.  JOnssf.n-Rijse. 
Large  8vo.  With  172  ])Ians  and  illustrations. 
$3  50. 


The  Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds 


A New  Method  of  the  Study  and  Photography  of 
Birds.  By  Francis  Hobart  Herrick,  of  the 
Department  of  Biology,  Adelbcrt  College.  4t0. 
With  141  original  illustrations  from  nature  by 
the  author.  Third  edition.  AV/,  .^2.50.  By 
mail,  $2.75. 

Bird  Studies 

By  W.  E.  D.  Scott.  4to.  With  166  illustrations 
from  original  photographs.  AV/,  $5.00. 

Our  Insect  Friends  and  Foes 

Bv  Belle  S.  Craigin.  8vo.  Fully  illustrated. 

Among  the  Moths  and  Butterflies 

Bv  Julia  Ballard.  8vo.  Fully  illustrated. 
11:75. 

Wild  Flowers  of  the  NorthcasterR  States 

By  Ellen  Miller  and  Margarep  C.  Whi  inf.y. 
8vo.  With  308  illustrations  size  of  life.  AVf, 
§3.00, 
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Harper’s  April  Publications 


Pearl  Island 

By  ANDREW  CAST  ER 

Illustrated  by  Florence  Scovel  Shinn 

A story  for  boys,  of  the  Hdhwsou  Crusoe  kind.  Two  boys  are  wrecked  on  an  island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  they  have  experiences  which  tax  their  resources  to  the 
utmost — fights  with  Malay  pirates,  and  with  sharks,  serpents,  and  tigers.  They 
find  treasures  of  pearls  on  their  island,  and  they  have  one  exciting  adventure  after 
another.  The  story  is  rich  in  capital  accounts  of  the  strange  vegetable  and  animal 
life  of  the  place,  and  it  is  altogether  a book  that  is  sure  to  fascinate  boys. 

Post  8vo,  Ornamented  Cloth,  $1.25  net  (postage  extra) 
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Household 

Accounts 

By  CHARLES 
WALDO  HASKINS 

Lite  Dean  and  Professor  of  Auditing  and 
of  the  History  of  Accountancy  in  the 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts,  and 
Finance  of  New  York  University. 

A hand-book  of  family  finance.  Its 
object  Is  to  save  housekeepers  time, 
money,  and  worry,  by  showing  them 
the  practical,  easy  way  of  keeping  sim- 
ple accounts.  It  requires  no  previous 
knowledge  of  bookkeeping.  Its  style 
is  conversational  and  clear,  and  readily 
understood.  Arranged  with  tables,  etc., 
it  makes  a perfectly  clear  exposition  of 
the  best  possible  way  of  keeping  fam- 
ily accounts,  and  will  commend  itself 
especially  to  women  who  do  not  like  to 
be  troubled  with  calculations. 

16mo,  Cloth,  $1.00  net 
(postage  extra) 


The 

Kaiser’s 

Speeches 

By  WOLF 

VON  SCHIERBRAND 

With  Frontispiece  Portrait 

This  volume  includes  an  estimate  of 
the  life  and  character  of  “ Kaiser 
Wilhelm,”  and  all  of  his  important 
speeches,  in  full,  particularly  those  in 
which  he  touches  upon  American  affairs 
and  topics  of  interest  to  Americans. 
There  are  also  given  his  mottoes  and 
the  most  characteristic  savings  both 
before  and  after  he  became  Emperor, 
thus  giving  an  insight  into  the  char- 
acter of  Germany’s  ruler. 

Uncut  Edges,  Gilt  Top,  8vo, 
Ornamented  Cloth,  $2.50  net 
(postage  extra) 
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HARPER'S  RECENT  FICTION 


Walda 


By  MARY  HOLLAND  KINKAID 


...  j A story 

A love  story  placed  m a community  where  love  and  marriage  modem 

are  tacitly  discouraged.  Into  this  community  comes  ^ 

Stephen,  a man  of  the  world.  He  falls  in  love  with  erican  c* 

Walda  Kellar,  who  has  been  singled  out  as  the 
coming  prophetess  of  the  community.  Finally, 

after  much  difficulty,  he  meets  her  and  tells  the  struggles  of 

her  of  his  love,  and  she  struggles  be-  ^ young  writer,  Enoch  Lloyd, 

tween  her  religious  belief  and  the  in-  ^ financial 

stinct  of  her  heart.  The  love  success  at  the  price  of  moral  failure, 

story  is  one  of  great  beauty,  There  are  two  women  in  the  case,  the 

and  in  some  ways  sug-  two  opposing  influences.  One  is  Celeste 

gests  Hawthorne’s  Moreau,  the  worldly,  mocking  daughter  of  a 

romances.  French  hotel-keeper;  the  other  is  Marion  Lee, 

daughter  of  Lloyd’s  publisher. 

Omxmenttd 

Cloth, 

The  Triumph  of  Life 

^ By  WILLIAM  FARQUHAR  PAYSON  ^ 

Author  of  ^*John 


romances. 


His  struggle  between  these  two  influences  — the  one  de- 
moralizing, the  other  ennobling — is  worked  out  through 
many  intricacies  of  plot,  and  only  after  a series  of 
intense  dramatic  situations,  such  as  are  found 
in  stories  of  vivid  strength,  does  he  emerge 
triumphant  from  the  final  crisis. 


Putnam 

Place 


GRACE  LATHROP  COLLIN 

Omamentea  story  of  a small  neighborhood  where  the  dwellers 

are  intimately  acquainted  and  live  in  a rather  exclusive 
circle.  Everybody  knows  all  that  happens  in  the  Place,  and 
these  seemingly  slight  occurrences  become  significant  in  the 
skilful  hands  of  this  author.  The  reader  is  both  entertained  and 
amused,  yet  feels  the  importance  of  all  that  is  going  on  as  keenly  as  do 
the  participants.  It  is  all  in  the  way  it  is  written. 

Ornamented  Cloth,  $1.50 
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Famotfs  Wood  Engravings 

¥NTEREST  in  the  portraits  of  the  great  men  of  America 
was  never  so  acute  as  at  present.  No  private  library  is 
complete  without  these  inspiring  faces,  and  to  every  public 
library,  school,  and  college  they  are  necessities. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  portraits  of  nearly  all  the 
men  who  impressed  their  personality  upon  their  time  and 
made  the  history  of  their  generation  and  ours  were  engraved 
for  Harpers. 

The  art  of  engraving  portraits  on  wood  in  this  country  was 
largely  developed  in  the  art  department  of  Harper  & Brothers. 
The  quality  of  these  large  portraits  has  never  been  equalled. 
They  are  works  of  art  by  famous  men  like  Staudenbaur, 
Butler,  Kruell,  Goetze,  Johnson,  Baude,  Wolf,  etc. 

Weeks  and  months  were  spent  by  the  artist  on  one  of 
these  portraits;  and  in  the  direction  and  the  quality  of  line 
for  form,  color,  and  modelling  they  may  be  said  to  fairly  equal 
the  best  work  ever  done.  The  sympathetic  quality  of  the 
medium  used  for  the  portraits  lends  itself  to  textures  and 
delicate  tones,  and  places  them  absolutely  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  art  of  engraving. 

We  have  printed  a very  limited  edition  of  eight  of  these 
portraits  on  the  best  heavy  coated  paper,  with  wide  margins 
for  framing  or  for  a portfolio  (size  12  1-2  x 17  inches). 

We  have  ready  now  for  delivery  the  portraits  of 

RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON 

SAMUEL  L.  CLEMENS  (MARK  TWAIN) 

JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL 

HENRY  WADSWORTH  LONGFELLOW 
WALT  WHITMAN 

WILLIAM  DEAN  HOWELLS 

JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES 

These  portraits  are  sold  only  in  sets  of  four  (any  four)  for 
$1.00  a set,  or  the  entire  eight  portraits  will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  $2.(X). 

Address 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  FRANKLIN  SQUARE,  N.  Y. 
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Stoi^ies  of  Travel  and  Adventore 
in  Many  Lands 


RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS,  F.R  G.S 


The  I^ulers  of 
Mediterranean 


About  Paris 


Our  Ertglish 
Cousins 

The  West  from  a 
Car-Wmdola> 


Van  Bibbler 
and  Others 

The  Exiles  • 

Three  Gringos  in 
Venezuela  and 
Central  Atnerica 
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Note-Book 
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strup, 
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In 
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Volumes, 
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Illustra- 
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SCHOOLS  & COLLEGES 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Miss  Spence’s  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for  Girls.  Number  in  each  class  limited  to  ei/?ht  pupils. 

6 West  48tli  Street  ami  annex. 


The  Misses  Graham 

(Successors  to  the  Misses  Green) 

Boardi^  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 
Hotablished  in  1816. 

176  West  72d  St.,  Sherman  Square. 


Miss  Brown's  Boarding  and  Day  School 

for  Girls,  formerly  711,  713,  715,  717  Fifth  Avenue,  wUl 
open  October  1,  1903,  at  Park  Hill,  Yonkers  (30  mmutes 
from  New  York  City). 

Miss  Cornelia  Dyas,  Director  of  Music  Department. 

For  circulars,  address  Miss  Anne  Brown,  care  Fifth 
A venue 'Iriist  Company,  New  YORK  CiTY. 


The  Comstock  School. 

Family  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  40th  year. 

Miss  Day,  Principal.  32  West  40th  Street. 


The  Veltin  School  for  Girls. 

ColleKe  Preparation.  Number  of  pupils  limited  to  twelve 
in  each  class.  F'i re -p too/ huild’infc,  thoroughly  equipped. 

160-162  West  74th  Street. 


Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Koues. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

282  West  85th  Street,  comer  of  West  Hnd  Ave.  and  Annex. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  (continned). 

Instruction 
for  the 
Deaf. 

A private  boarding  and  day  school  for  pupils  with  all  de- 
grees of  defective  hearing  which  is  equipi>e<r and  conducted 
on  the  same  ^ale  as  the  finest  private  schools  of  New  York. 
Instruction  is  wholly  oral.  Preparation  for  any  college 
or  for  business.  Lip-reading  taught  to  auults.  Hearing 
developed  by  scientific  treatment.  While  older  pupils  are 
reived,  it  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  children  to 
begin  their  study  before  reaching  the  age  of  six. 

THE  WRIQHT-ORAL  SCHOOL 

42  West  76th  Street,  New  York. 


Mrs.  Finch’s  Classes  and  Boarding-School 

for  Girls.  Class  and  individual  training. 

Mrs.  James  Wells  Finch,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  1 

Miss  hlARGARET  Bakkk  Foley,  A.B.,  ) Principals. 

736  Madison  Avenue,  near  64th  Street. 

Rirerside  School  for  Girls. 


The  Misses  Rayson 

Boarding  and  D.'iy  School  for  Girls.  Small  Classes.  Ad- 
vanced courses  in  I.iterature  and  Languages.  College  Prepa- 
ration. 

176,  178,  and  180  West  75th  Street. 


The  Merrill-yanLaer  School, 

Boarding  and  Day  Scliool  for  Girls, 
formerly 

The  Peebles  dr  Thompson  School. 


Fall  term  begins  October  1, 1903.  Summer  travel  party  sails 
for  Europe  June  13.  For  travel  or  school  circular,  apply  to 
Mrs.  Edith  Leila  Cooper  Hartman, 

312  and  316  Riverside  Drive. 


Mrs.  Leslie  Morgan's 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls.  Re-opened  on  Wednes- 
day, October  1. 

13  and  16  West  88th  Street,  Central  Park. 


30,  32,  and  34  East  67th  Street. 


American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts. 

Fkanklin  H.  Sargent,  President.  A practical  training- 
scIkm)!  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cliarles  Frohman’s  Empire 
1 heatre  and  travelling  companies.  Apply  to 
L.  P.  Stephenson,  General  Manager, 

Carnegie  Hall. 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls. 

(ieneral  and  C'ol  lege -Preparatory  Courses. 

I.arge  recreation  grounds. 

Riverside  Drive,  86th  and  86th  Streets. 


Home  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gardner.  Mrs.  Russell 
Sage.  Miss  Helen Goui.d,  etc.,  references.  607  Elfth  Ave. 


Stanhope- Wheatcroft  Dramatic  School. 

Summer  courses  commence  May  1,  1903.  Regular  Instruc- 
tors.  Public  matinees.  Write  for  prospectus.  31  Fifth  Ave. 


The  Semple  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Special  Music.  Languages,  Art,  Foreign  Travel. 

Mrs.  Dak  KINGTON  Semple. 

323  West  77th  Street. 


The  Classical  School  for  Girls. 

Boarding  and  day  pupils.  Special  work  in  Music,  TJterature, 
College  Certificales,  Ciynmasium, 
Social  Recreation,  Home  Care.  Summer  travel  in  Europe. 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Scoville. 

2042  Fifth  Avenue. 


Mrs.  Gabrielle  Harrison  de  Jarnette's 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 


330  West  End  Avenue. 


NEW  YORK. 


Mrs.  Hazen’s  Suburban  School  for  Girls. 

Half-hour  from  New  York.  Arrangements  for  Young 
ChUdren. 

Pelham  Manor. 


Rye  Seminary. 

For  particulars,  address 

Mrs.  S.  J.  Life,  The  Misses  Stowe,  Ryf., 


The  Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary. 

An  endowed  school  for  girls,  eighteen  miles  from  New  York. 
References  required. 

Miss  Annie  S.  Gibson,  PrincipaL 

Garden  City,  L.  I. 


Miss  Knox’s  School 

rOR  GIRLS 

Briarcliff  Manor,  N.  Y. 

In  new  and  beautiful  buildings.  Ideal  location^ 
460  feet  above  the  Hudson,  with  river  views — 60 
minutes  from  New  York.  Celebrated  products  of 
Briarcliff  farms  used  exclusively.  Water  from  ar- 
tesian wells.  College  preparatory  and  special  courses. 
Faculty  of  specialists.  Tennis  and  squash  courts, 
golf  links,  swimming-pool,  etc.  Rooms  with  or 
without  private  b.iths.  Present  address 

MISS  MARY  ALICE  KNOX 
Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 


Schools  and  Colleges  continued  on  next  page. 
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>a2td^  Rd:i^  « 

ThiHr  Cl4K!^<vs%;. 

>5  adi«R(,e-  ^ Mr.Vic:  tif i fctY 

atii  '■h  '-y  ■ 


Ffdspeet  Hill  School  for  Girjs.v 

UtHti  yyi*t.  Avtuduffie-.  ♦.imi  cidleifk- 

turv i>u rn i < v iT? r^v«V  •.  (r*'!/,  /ruii , 'Atd  ,f  • ft  ik tl- 
r.u;i;  ijh'iitTJOftA  t.vtwh»Kio>.  \ ' 

ACUi  iAk«V  MrA.j  PrjT,c}i>af; 


in  Aioe^irar,  . It  ?]?ni  dfTtdcvpjil  the 
^ Km>wdedjf«  of  fdrf^yco 
C*^  wbettJiM"  tffr^  •:»  rtvoliv't 

thioKt'r  rn  tm  infrerirr^rJ  A 
, nerw  hiiddthjf.  iSommer‘se;:?slooL^ 

f«sc,h  r*U»l= 

Ckl  Oilv»jre,  Rf»etCiTit-X>iieritii>>E  , 

P^laAogjr  F^'rcatnio^rruf  >uiil  all  ihfar 
, oia^tOk  ibhA  ' . 

A tS"  ft.  ;Sot^f  I > W,»C  K ;/ jSeho,  • ' 

’CluuV.'^  f ,i  I ult.  t i oiithujtt m A vVimw,  l^c»?Tta^ . 


Hoy/ard  Seminary 


MASSACHUSETTS  (c)pntln»ed}. 


CONNECTICUT  (continued). 


Miss  Frances^  Vi?se  Eirietsod' 

1 \i  *mfr-  s«d  y tflf  ^ r>i ^ lies 

and  th^mwirH^iasK  Wixirk. 

Ailvumrird  CtmtiFr^  ! twiif  , 


m Taconic  School 


■i^^srO.Vj 


The  Eims/';  Home^ 

/or  iibiiu  KiigUsh,  .Mj?!iic,  Special,  and  Ftj^jrmra'ttiy^ 

CouVji^jrry  Cfiftmcalib  to  Vitsaur,  finiilh,  Wl.  Hot,yf>K«^i 

Mii'ft  FtaH-fifK,  Frinc^^  SrmiNf'»>l*ti.r*‘ 


1(11^6,.  tt.4 

I .l-4  .h«/ 


Windsor  Hall  School  for  Girls, 

S**^id  Tor  circuit. 

A»K4  M,<i<>ovjtOW4  a. B:,  Principal. 


Wallrat  Hill  School. 

A cnUeije*jirfep<ic:iUtf  /rflf.Riflfc,  .CuiTsdiilTtja  seut  oa 

vpMlcaliuih-’  : 

StiM  CoK^kNi  irtM4  Mi^  f Tisicipal?.* 

• ■.'■  .'•  ■ -.'■'  ■ "•'  •'■  ■ ■ - . '.^^ADiK- 


Mount  Td»  Sefeo©.r  <^^ 

fl  fiir  tatnlogi^^ 


•^ifWTpN. 


NEW  JEESEY: 


Wesle^fso  Atademy, 

y«ar  taviji6*i:  rtrytMil/ritulcnre  of  piirentb:  <«.»QC-^mtriy^ 
lift' AnlMOUHiU  td  t,fioir  buys  and  .Kqc^(”^♦vn»?n^  tla^ 

Vi^f  >r|Ui®fn#nt  Ibr  reuch  oi 

li«fv.  VV  .'d  41.  S^WitaiA,  Prhiciin^i.  . • 


Clovcraide  Boarding  and  JDay  School  for  Girfo, 

. fVmrtfrr^r  V*t^ 

- FnvaV»tionwA^y<»i^p  Clfiinr 

• .liariy  AupUeatlf/n  NA-esitarV  - 
'■.'■'Alisi»-'lv.  vV. 

i-.-/,  . / : .'I:  - V;'  ^ 

i^wight  School  for  ^rlS;^ 

Siieclol  fouf?;*x!S  <>rtJfiSCY<K  adniii^  . 

Mfss  CitEiObTr)^^  - 

. ' • ,•>  ,.•  . . \ ‘ . 'vV  ' ..'  . ■ :■  :•>:?; v't>^'og:u. 


COWNECTICUT, 


Mrs.  Mjcad’s  School  for  Citls. 

I'leyt  aiauiirtnic  instTUf^iQir.  ; bOt 

jtdf s}'  ta  Jead iwg^ A iHuf-  Xi-  iVa Uv xiri* 

•hapf.j,  ^|v^u^.^;.  ■_  , . •-  '^  '■  - 

Miss  Low’s  School  for  GMs,  ; V 

• '^Co^iptctc  modwti  ednciunonal  vrjiiinmavi,  ’fSyb  boHdinj^-r 
ec>n.*jd  liind  re5lti*!THt5i  J.nrjr<ri?trtand^'‘  i‘‘nr  .erataiUik'\a?v'«dffm.^ 

>01  AMr<hH£»,  ■ 


The  Weantinai^^ 

. ; (»y.  ihVT" 

, ij?'  WVr.TtTl?:^  .. 

Key/l^'-Xs,  -;;  ^ ’.'V 

If  Yoh  Htvh  iit  Voting  Bo? 

to  ;>*4«artiifi  i»ol  yft  14;/ l<H)k  ut 
Al?V3ti?r'fd'  I hte  CmiW  .sdim*  itWpg;- 

ytMtiii  ve  ri»d  IJH'bftM  df/  TditfotV,  ■ .^  ^ 

.i;*H£.o*iot:ic  hvCVffTii^v.  , •'  .'•v^' 


School 


SCHOOL 


F»t 

Yawns 

Boys 


t SSEf  teiLlSVl^^  JEB5LY. 
l>iW"A<>o^  ( i bapir u| itin,  the  kejuote  of 
our  d4<^ihd4iR  Tiiii^  prHhbipi«  oUialui 
In  oUtonodm^  pl»yeroiind  and  In  & 
^Uutno'Hfan'I hid  With  tjivbt  Intor^HtM 
and  dnfiuiibcosi  Al  tKt^r  lo  a 4egree  that  is 
benenc^ai.  fi.ymnasium.  tnt^e  «rrouods  for  ail 
flywidw  KoifAbly  hoaUii  IVl  <!l  Imaia  22 

.iwtli^  .fehl , Wair  ToyU*  Kltbin  eaj»,v  rail  wav 
‘a<^cf2js^^fr^m  For  eotedpfriie,  address 


F*c>r  ifUrF^. 

Old  l,yme,  Coon, 


uuci  C;v  .a.;,, 

atKi  u>.  t>of  *hiMf  ■;>•,’ *t< 

■I'lh  ''..'\:rii.‘';t  " frvi  >.'j''U  i>fuikfr  .h;i'«» 

I ; t«.  r-.'y.l'r  -ii  Cty.  Iflt**’!  •#i,.it 'r  •,  f'l. 

I's u» lOa ’it , .'hilOrr- " 

lUillVUt^  iM',4.  l-I.rO.nof 


Um/  C‘>}U;;^'H»ii(ntuU  en  tSsi  fttge. 
a A &i''nft'i>  vstiAXiAt  .At}yEHXiH^ii‘ 


SCHOOLS  *.  COLLEGES 


NEW  JERSEY  (coatiimcd). 


PE  N NS  YL  V A N f A ( cont  inued ), 


■ School 


Military  Academy 


r‘  ' riTo-'^.-rsir  ; 

J »'..-*itTr-,  V/^  oic>  01  ' 

jVi'-vc-'*  '\i  irL-’  | 


..jj  >.»,»•; IfW-ifiVui 


4 lit*.  !t': 

11  iKTKtf  It^  IST^OIfc,  A.H, 


0 Te4ii\fcH*x 


lyiarshalJ  ’feemittary^v  Girisi ; 

Al'uJa'ioJc  pTt-inXiniOTy 

.^tui  >i TCj;:! LC  - iiiit.u  1i *r:r iii>ii. ‘ tJtJfiVi fort.n t >1^  ;m« J t u'it i j rtn? 

•hf'stP  ^ <4 l‘‘>j  Aiful  ilhl^tnlVftid^ir^nlzjrK/ .^tiiiii.T'#^ 

b.SV  : .-  ■>'.■  -••■■■ 

/ ' f K-tU,  IMin.A^y#:  r;V»n_Ai- 


Mointrb;se 

fji -ti.  '»''♦;fe^J^^^’ 

\ ;>ixlufr i<>  -NVyv 

.<  Li.  1,.  M IJl;i  VA  w t v'A^HiMZJtnslv-  - 


Mjsi  Towusend’s  School  for  GlrlSi 

ii?id  CiKiir'Ki;*  L'pti.iitT|.<!r'T(T 


O^ontz  School  for  Ypnnpr  Ladies 


fi;l  l^niiV  Sih\yjAH  f\. 


T Nv>Z‘?n‘i.v  f'UvlZKjHhdf'i-ii  V iVo.- honors  irttitj 

oi  ‘v.  JSir.'j  s j'  imv‘  jny*wt‘«>.  Uirf  si-ii 'akU^ 

«y-ir4 1 t I’riP,.  < j?..- 


PEN  NSYL  VANIA 


Pennsylvania' Military  Colleg*,-/ 

4it^l  ywrr.  'Ovil  l-jiv'V^iwrVivi  V^-  ^ fD.S  V,  Ari, 

( Aifl. ),  'I  )»vitiiMAi)r  t>r»M?i' T UPr?  Jijf .inlrjr,  ArOUei.y 

^^.^V:lrl•>^  CiU.-n.1>;i>^y3l  ■ . /,  ;■.  ..■ 

.■  tiOl,  C.;  \u  UvAi-l/t^rficUUnL^v  : ^ ^■; 

;,-■  ' ’'■■  ;“’■'  'z;-';':. •■■  ■■' ; 'ClJiisnrC.K.  ■ 


Amkage : Scbool  for  Girls^  ■ 

MviliU  i'- ‘ii.v.  I’liVfJitSi'lfdtlti,  ;■  I fiili».«i4, 

. y-J/aP- u,ddft.b':>  • ■ ’ 


Miss  Sayward'5  School  for  Girls, 

)?/  pli  tVininiT,.  ffiziilOdul  i tz»  Delphi  a DtditfbtHii 

orj»rHJi'<}j  b'jlijLUtjfc:  prcji'inttvT; y 

Ami  ;-;>Vv<i'iL  r/(it  • AoiJi  iip<irl.s. 

ndnth  vjiid  ; 

; ^li5AS, 

^ ^ (ivt  KHMCtop:,: 


Bdardmgr  School  for  Boys. 

AVdiir 

0|V>'ct»nfidoriyt  tiiid  f/atnlnuffe  at  ni;Oiy  of 

tlipb*  vt liiij?  cnunin*. 

■'■■ 't enx »-'■•. -liHJiU..  ' - 

' . Trinits  liJlL.  AVA:5»4tWOTO«,  Pa, 


&fi93  Baldwin's  Scliool  for  Girls. 

: ii»  riryii  A7.< n r CiiUt-KH. 

jlJ  pv»(iiilW  h:i\**  oori^jaMi  Urj  n MaVvi^'^fyitip^ 

fr»4frv  tb»»  H'ivpd.  fbjpom?!  io  tJciuAul  'ipd  Cr/'U*p»> 

i^fin>traU»r>  i uJr>V]j:.  I'iut?  tiVx  f>ri'»*it  btfirdjuic. 

lM?:nui> 111  /in'Mipdi?-  f circViliira  A»i<iH:><»4fp;iecri't d/y : 

i<  rj?Mavt  » jIm  iuviv,  l*h-|l,>  PiuibhniL  • ' 

Jan'v  Ua  iiianv>fei  IVmripalv  -.  / 


Walmit  Lane  School  for  Girls. 

y^J'L  oli  U/sjuiAr  course  wit ti 

tunrs  Vi^.  Aitfactivp  botHC  liK'.  Ilb.»slr;ile.d<-3t;ilt)(tm> 

. '.  Mb  , I tlfcVjiiiOILA'  IL.ltiLilAKD' 


Gheltiinham.  Military  Acadertiy.  . 

'»ri  vpiiryfpf  triii'iiliiR !*(»>  *'rtix|«p4nau<x  a^uJ  \vp)'}>/bt- 

lixr«»ptt'<imj  !»M:;tlVtUfPtnV'ir>iUivmLmi ; Jn=^trMctl'>ivuf  the  liiffht'sl 
tirtlinr.  U*if\.Jvn\  l>.  ijusu  TiW, ,A.M.,  Prtu,  f FMOf.  tV,. 


< "i  ert  u:i  1 1 1 • *>v4  ^ , 1 r N ? i,  aim-.j  azt  tt  a . 


Wilson  College  for  Women. 

Mu>?< . At^.  A >' jctUry.-  C'tmitOfTr 

aiiit*  tirtNiiy-  ffittu  igihN.ttf*.  Mu<h^FAi»*  eiurjiPv,  Stiid  .tor 
CaLilv’iv'ffP  to 

\ Sv  A . 


MISSOURI 


Maf^evrood; 

. .’twiur.ii — ■ X--*- 


- , r • l,f^r.iliO!i  he  iuHiulj  olppptu^j, 
J^v^TV^iriiv^ff  ion.hmed  ivMl>  runil  Tt'croifjou.'  , l*!V 
iplit  >t>ri:n1  VujiH  t»op' 

. ■ ••■.;■  •■  . - . .■..■•  ■ 

?r  l.V  iVeii. 

.',  . ■ ■ ^ '■'  .■•  ' ■ ■/•■  ■ 'f'O.MVi'Vtfcii  5’I.TAi,. 

" ' ’■'  " ' '■  ■ Sch^fp/f  r?,W  ry^!Af<i- 


WASH! N GTGN,  D/  C 


Cathedral  School 

Phoebe  A-  Heawt  fpundatlo^ 

■file  m.  Rev*  HENRV  YATES  SATTERLEE, 
b.D..  U,0., 

PmWeot  Pf  tiie^  of  Trusteesv 
MIso  MNES  ftoe  M PrjlncIpaU. 


PIraproof  building;  in  a Parle  of  30  acres  over* 
ioakiifg  the  Nationai  Capital*  ^ ' 

Opfivalled  Advai>,ia)efe&  in  )^ttsic.  Practli^ 
Rooms  eoalpp^  with  new  SeeirjWay  pianos, 
well*^alpped'  PbysfOa^  theii)- 

tc&l^  aiftl  Wologiisal  Labortitcflos, 
!^fvd)%>duait«rt^^  Prapara- 

tioH  tor  Coilisea,  Iiistruotora  CoUega  Omd* 

■'  " ■ \ ■ 

Modern  Gymnasiam,  Tennis,  Baskei-haUV  Ooirr 
and  Howleey^. , 


f^ational  f^aTk  Sej^  Womina. 

rUtftiwV  CJtajftiajJtirinA* 

VGt^il  to.  A siAeixiic' ‘*^i(  Is  5t  Ubfrrai 

n’i  U ve  111  piVt  iiiaStnileU  cabiiaKUC^ 

'jt’'-;,;.';:  . .::'':;:;--:;':-V  ■ V ‘ : . t;j^uhurbv)^ 


Chenoweth  Sciiool  for 

I In  tct'i Jrtl 'iiiiv ]UtG^>Vjgi5«/AIUA  t»il  A rt . f*.jccr.llent 
fiPri^^ttMii  nn  lw>v:i  C'trcle.  libKiiJasW^  wwial  ndv^jriJMe  Chtu- 
ixtAj’ure.  AUdrfe^'XIrv.  Atiwar  C’rtK^ciwiiTH  *i  t'HAlKR,  / ,»- 
I ;.\fw.Eii/4ein’ittnEN<uvj^^ 

. Se/i  f 'lwlp:  !tV  . 


Chery  iChase  School  for  Girls,  " . - 

Prtrtjch  iJie  ittrtRuaijre  ol  the  huits'e,  ^ . r. 

Mllirr;,  E.  KC  I^r»hv#p>ili  *r  - 

Uoiui  ^4d  2<ith  \VV^OfS<i'pK»rV>. 


IVo.T  fowa  Cinie,  VVAsniwvro?^. 


Sy-'-^Kk  n,r:i;n<r  'ir  ^ R'l*  *V  n' t -^OOVyivtoAi 

Of''’  vyd.'lf  .tjhf- 


WA§OiW0TON'' COttEGE 


ir-H.*,  -•  .-^i'  ijr,- 

rr  y Y " M ■ :? '5,'  • «S  t^‘ ’ l*>'  >t '■^-  iW ♦ /(Ni » r 1 A V**  i ; * ^/‘Tf  Wil  - 

i'.;'  ‘w'iw 

• *i,*l'tiv,>.  I'l”  ARf^ViN w'  -.'.Uir  ,'tulJC, 

o' .♦vt’  l'i‘» 

’vo^f'  v/'.h^i'  ^v^■  iiV. 

A*?  -'’ Jk  . ..l^  »r '/•^.iL^in'..  Asiicu  #t-*r  '•i'f:. 


iinii  k'liljitg, «;■{:, oH  yu'tt 

aMtPEirH^  4Myti$fjimtk 


■ • tjrigiral  from 

UM  V BR  S fTY  0 F M I C H I G.A  N 


■ -■  - -..-A  - '*  ■ ■ ■ ■ 

-■ . . .... , ■-■  ■'.-  . - ■ • ‘ ■ . 

MlCaiGAl^ 


OHIO 


Kejiy&n  Mjiitarjf  Academy. 

ff.r  »i'il f .ITtfks  inni.co»mv!etir 

4ta.rcf  + /lAt  all  !\Vt>. 

.Sfll^i  Vtjar. 

; t . X.  V^^^  A V'^V  . . , ' .GAMtetl  lk. 


Detroit 

University 

ScKool 


•vMiss  MittUberger'^s  Home  ftnd  Day  Schoak 


A Pfcpjaratdry  am}  Maniuf  Training  Scnaaf  Toh  fiotya< 

llt>ur^JHcr  nopurtiueitjl 

jiik  » a-ijt  tlY  it?.  , 

oif.HusfWt i»ii> 

wy.-ijufii,  >in<t  lariV 

w Wul*^:s«»n>**  oth U'Ucs^  .|k..»*r Whtvly' v 

li>4<;  ejony>:^*,>  VVif  caleniiiit-. 

ti,  b„  .\yV.  IMrull,  >lifctagxr;. 

fREOEIitCK  U Bi-lSS,  PMuctpat, 


Glendal^jCijile^e, 

DihIj  ,y,^M'c.-  'A  1 

kfi’ini'  4fui  cinir>. 

\,  ATiyv  IV  -1 ~ * ..  t»r.t>i*)<)  r 


Michigan  College  of  Mines. 

Sommer  tfrrrft  »>'[4i4ti;> 
1Lovij|ig:  I»&r,  i*X  ami 

t*  / W , M vs;  A I h\  f *lH»ia'iVnt , . 


ILLINOIS 


Todd  Seiriinary  loc  Boys. 

A <^ffk^‘^l  Hoijhi  ntiiir  v.''lif 


HEW  HAMPSHIRE 


rv  -DiocesjWi  Seboo  for  Girls. 

k9r  -■-  - 


CANADA 


F.t'enth  ^xsd  EhgUsh  Schoei  for  Girls. 

VtMkHiet!  - IHk?’'. 


Catnp  S<}uasu  Catof 

’^ivn  tCnt  ikr Ajf  ® Sirikioi  jpji^ei v >S(S4i?m<r  a Yinij ; 

ij'/iifi’  fvniii  Hi)  t<?»  Si  ;S.  .'kV^feK^*- 

•-:  ' • > '.'y  ::  ■ 

r?f?v«  i-OftViH  .\yj.Vv^tT>a  J ^ »_»  > MiY»:  .rrL-; 


UNCLASSIFIED 


HoWerness  School  for  Boys, 

WV  Uq  OGit  utterupt  to*;i(lvcrHs^  nil  ol  l&e  paiticiVlAr  uJvroif- 
lig^v  oi  tUi>>  scliotiG  11  5'o-u  \Vish  t{‘  leAfn  n{  lUeiri.viiend'tor 
C'»bil«/irH*^-  A^dih'-’.'ss  . 
lX^V‘Jy^nJ^Wh,lK'%rf^ntM,A>,HvcU^n 

* \ l*i;VMOrTn.' 


:i  ;t\3>efv- -fe^jR-kBd  - y.. 

jv5jifce;G%- by  njlir  ii !?;?1iO<i.  i n a sbc>rrTtTf»,e;;  • : ..  ■ 

Uowest  Rates  for  Correct  Treatmeirit 
Children  and  young  people  specially  cared  for 

Iv  X^^  .l/rVc^itVTTj  I?rmL  : . • ' „ , w. 

..'  N \7?i  KAL  jKK.rfffu  HutfaUr,  A . \ . 

. ^^£AK  ^r<<i  liTi,-- J lra>w  e^pe^ritiHreil  no  ili/lioili.v  In 

Mft/w'ikiuH  MtKK  !j»y  TtYii.nrj  a/U  tk'Flcctly  «rilV4iie<i  tktit  1 

stLili  t)i**v^r;  sti anriuff  agaWi-,  I -slisjil  takr  tiltjaaoisi  in 

knv  Hill*  thrfl  t'>  iolloN'^Hig  yiitvr  iHAlnit^  iHfy  wiH  ir|»ceive 

V^,,.'j,.  Vw/.l  J-  • It  n*  o s 4r»nv«re  A !•♦•.». •nf  . r.',*  «.v 


MARYLAND 


The  Saltawore  Codotry  Sctioot  for  Girls,  ^ 

Tki^  t!it»‘lf<t<»si  itiktfrka 

in  tVi^  Vy^'l^^trVc  r»t^  ifmji  |{a{i>. 

itT^m  'T'htfrvi^i  I noil  vi^t  II  ofitiipnt*u.iJikiUk'K>v 

Mtd  Ikiim^  k|4 'ajk}  Mnt'JrAlJ  Vn  ilitr 

leAilIng  - Yiriti  jk  ^jicitirv^ed  by  tiroinhmaV  : 


^vlS:  kf  Y:  " 

HitVinil  P Tiljk;  IV^  t rAATUlf  K 


califo?ib?a: 


Girls'  Collegiate  Sehdoi  lcv^4k\‘rk;^  I 

•l-*«rFt>Cl  c »>nlf-*  ‘ W • ^ v . .■ 

kTitif  adink^  lb  .Snfitk  'tvC'lkgV'f  4VMIV;ilvy'  CYillVjiiV^l.^nl4*Ard  ; 9 .A. ■ ' . ' 

“Serkf^  . . ' j J'll' 

A rAcr'K..TXk-^H>  ’ 1 '■' 

.Jv.AN'NS  IV.  , -/T  ■•.  ;'/■  1 ‘' 


.c  ';vu  A.;».'  '.VV  l0i»<.i%»i^;  i- 


>'.«Cs',>I!.‘'^V>t4', 
y'.-y^  >'■'*'•*9 >**■•»' 


rnffPEfl-S  UAOAZfXE  ADTERTISEH. 


UNCLASSIFIED  {CQniwned). 


I k f^AyUnf  )^t3cu}ri  U tkc  i^-Kfley. 

« >'  jW  ^ telKvkfr*  ^4KiV?jr  W c^utfe  vaa-sgwrw^ru# 

CM  »u  Im  IjixitL  ixtKM  i^vHr 

ya  l^T<<idt>^^Lify,  ■<  iod  ^•Thf  »rr*<.  Tfi'?  ^ l>Ar^ 
A ^ ru^«  f^r  %iy„  Tita  i;?»t«iur 

rriV'Af'-rr  i»<rti  «o«'Wm  rH*ia»t»;*'.'r>f*'»«*^  »vi»< 

t^#t*f.44^v’f•<*<.  .<4v,  ny^:,  i**!  ^nt  v* 

.W  iK.jrW  ftrt)iiA.4-*o  cM!y*«- 1 11.  , VA.\fnk  IR  /a* 


■r-fttoarmif\^ir  Aw 
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IF  you  want  to  read  one  of  the  most  amus- 
ing and  enjoyable  books  that  has  appeared 
for  many  a day,  let  me  persuade  you  to 
secure  a copy  of  Wee  Macgreegor  without 
delay.  You  have  frequently  met  with  chil- 
dren in  fiction,  but  there  never  was  the  like 
of  Wee  Macgregor  before.  As  they  say  in 
Scots,  Macgregor  is  a caution.”  For  asking 
questions  that  would  puzzle  omniscience,  Mac- 
gregor is  a wonder ; 
as  his  mother  said 
of  him  once,  “ Mae- 
g r e e g o r ’ s aye 
speirin\”  Quaintly 
individual,  homely 
and  pawky  in  the 
extreme,  sturdily  ag- 
gressive and  delight- 
fully whimsical,  Wee 
Macgregor  is  dis- 
tinctly an  original 
creation.  Not  less 
original  and  humor- 
ous are  Macgregor’s 
father  and  mother. 

The  father  slyly  pets 
and  spoils  him,  and 
the  mother  adores 
and  disciplines  him. 

They  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  do- 
mestic tenderness 
and  affection  very 
touching  and  beauti- 
ful to  see;  indeed,  in 
the  homely  natural- 
ness and  simplicity 
of  ^its  humor  lies 
the  book’s  great 
charm.  The  reader  follows  their  family 
adventures  with  the  warmest  interest,  and, 
commonplace  as  are  these  adventures,  tlie 
writer  treats  them  with  such  delicate  and  sin- 
cere art  as  to  arouse  the  liveliest  sympathy  and 
the  kindliest,  heartiest  laughter  in  tlie  world. 

Wee  Macgreegor  is  the  creation  of  a gen- 
uine humorist.  .<4  Windoiv  in  Thrums,  Mr. 
Barrie  has  told  us,  “ came  to  be  written,  less 
by  me  than  by  an  impulsi^  from  behind.”  We 
feel  that  this  is  also  true  of  Wee  Macgreegor. 
The  work  bears  no  evidence  of  effort  or 
straining  after  effect:  it  is  spontaneous,  flow- 


Bookshelf 

ing  from  an  impulse  within.  Its  art  is  self- 
unconscious and  without  restraint;  never  ex- 
travagant in  fancy  or  feeling,  never  exag- 
gerated in  its  comic  effects.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  as  a humorist  the  author  of 
Wee  Macgreegor  is  the  peer  of  J.  M.  Barrie 
and  Ian  Maclaren,  while  differing  from  both 
in  his  portrayal  of  Scottish  character.  In 
a few  short  weeks  his  fame  has  spread 

throughout  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  and  Wee 
Macgreegor  now 
bids  fair  to  rival  the 
popularity  of  A 
Window  in  Thrums 
and  Beside  the  Bon- 
nie Brier  Bush  in 
this  country  also. 
The  author,  J ames 
Joy  Bell,  like  his 
diminutive  hero,  is  a 
native  of  Glasgow, 
where  he  was  born 
some  thirty  years  ago 
— Mr.  Barrie  was 
about  the  same  age 
when  he  first  at- 
tracted the  public. 
Two  or  three  years 
ago  he  had  published 
The  New  Noah's 
Ark  and  Jack  of  all 
Trades,  consisting 
of  clever  jingling 
rhymes  and  nonsense 
verse  for  children, 
which  show  a won- 
derful divination  of 
child  life  and  a quick 
sympathy  with  childish  intelligence.  He  has 
also  a little  volume  of  verse  to  his  credit,  and 
has  another  in  preparation.  One  could  guess 
from  Wee  M(tcgre<^(;or  tliat  the  author  was  a 
poet ; none  but  a poet  could  bring  out  the 
lin(‘s  of  beauty  in  the  homely  lives  of  his 
characters,  and  touch  the  commonplaces  of 
life  with  such  grace  and  tender  feeling. 
The  pictures  of  this  family  group  in  sketch 
after  sketch  are  made  memorable  by  a 
sincerity  that  is  rooted  in  deep  feeling; 
they  are  inimitable  by  the  very  artlessness 
of  their  art. 


Jamks  Joy  Bell, 
Author  of  U't'e 
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the  sea,  is  described  with  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge and  sympathy  which  is  persoiial  in  its 
intimate  revelation.  “ The  great  event  of  my 
childhood  [the  hero  is  the  narrator  of  the 
tale]  was  my  father's  gift  to  me  of  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  Monsieur  (jallaiid’s  book.  The 
Arahian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Then  the 
tinkle  of  the  shop  bell  assumed  a iu‘W  sig- 
nificance. Might  not  Haroun  - al  - Ra^ihid 
himself,  with  Giafar  his  vizier,  and  ^lesrour 
his  man,  follow  its  cracked  summons,  or  some 
terrible  withered  creature  whom  I,  and  1 only, 
knew  to  be  a genie  in  disguise,  come  in  to 
catch  me  by  the  shoulder  and  sink  with  me 
through  the  floor?  Those  were  delicinus 
terrors.  But  what  I most  learnt  from  that 
book  was  an  unconquerable  love  for  travel 
and  an  unconquerable  stretching  to  the  sea.’' 
How  the  boy’s  wishes  are  gratified,  aial  his 
adventures  thereafter  with  shipwreck  and  mu- 


tiny and  pirates,  his  comradeship  with  Lance- 
lot and  his  love  for  Lancelot’s  sister  Mar- 
jorie, are  recounted  in  the  rousing  pages  that 
follow  the  lull  of  the  early  chapters.  Mr. 
McCarthy’s  heroine  is  no  milk-and-water  miss, 
but  a beautiful  girl  with  a quality  of  manli- 
ness in  her  which  allies  her  with  the  kin 
of  Rosalind.  “ Indeed,”  quoth  her  lover,  ‘‘  1 
speak  but  what  I know  when  I say  that  man's 
api>arel  became  her  bravely.”  It  is  her  lover, 
too,  who  is  supposed  to  pen  this  <ledication 
to  li(‘r: 

oil.  Marjorie,  my  world's  drliglit. 

Vour  yellow  hair  is  aiigel-hright. 

^ Our  eves  are  angel-blue. 

I thought,  and  think,  the  sweetest  sight 
Met  ween  the  morning  and  the  night 
T?'  just  the. sight  of  you. 

diaries  Dickens  cannot  by  any  stretch  of 
tiu*  imagination  be  called  a poet. 


but  from  time  to  time  he  wrote 
verses,  now  grave,  now  gay,  which 
are  at  least  of  bibliographical 
value.  A collection  of  his  fugi- 
tiv(»  verse,  scattered  in  his  works 
and  in  the  periodical  press,  to- 
gether wfith  songs,  duets,  quar 
tettes,  and  choruses  from  his 
libretto  of  The  Village  Coquelies, 
a comic  opera  of  his  Boz  days, 
has  l>een  gathered  in  a very  Inniuti- 
ful  volume  callerl  The  Poems  and 
Verses  of  Charles  Dickens,  The 
work  of  editing  and  annotating 
this  collection  has  been  done  bv 
the  W(*ll  - known  Dickens  student 
and  authority,  !Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton. 
There  is  a very  fine  front isjiiece. 
reproduction  of  a rare  drawing.  In* 
^laclise,  of  Dickens,  his  wife,  and 
lier  sistcT,  done  in  1842.  The  book 
will  very  naturally  be  quickly  m*- 
cured  by  collectors,  and  by  Dickens 
lovers  who  wish  to  complete  their 
edition  of  the  works  of  the  great 
novelist.  Mr.  Kitton’s  notes  als«» 
add  to  the  bibliograidiical  and  bio- 
graphical value  of  the  subject. 

I Wonder  if  tlie  bo.vs  of  to-day 
love  Rohinsftn  Gn/.voe  as  much  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  my  youth  ' 


Cm  AkI  HS  I)l«  KINS.  HIS  Will.  AM)  HLW 
I)ra\vn  by  in  1S42 

IloUuiotl  Iruri.  li'nti'p.tN  c to  /A.'  /’■  ;•>  ' ' , :* 


I think  so.  I do  not  believe  that 
the  dream  of  adventure  and  daring, 
tlu*  stretching  of  the  imagination 
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voyage  pf 
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friotidi^,  Avlio bad  thx^pgii^ 
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Don’t  Worry  About  House  Cleaning 

It’s abeavif'tfc  eigi^^st  thing’  in  tho  world- to if'yotttiSr^ 
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Mat^fess  makers  everywhere  are  the  irtbute  of  imitation  to  the 


mattress,  but  its  qualities  elutJe  can't  make  Ostermoor  Patent 

Elastic  Felt,  becauae  it  ^ patent  and  if  we  catch  them  sy'llirig  their 

wortiilip^s  ks  FKIu*I\  w cc«rnmt-i.iCb  k*gAl 
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30  Nights*  Free  Trial 


You  cati  have  aii  (^htermoor  MATTRR5.^,^  3le^p  ^ and  if  |t 

IS  itot  better  thjin  any  c>thet  pvatttniss  yti^  h^yi  kw 
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Send  for  Our  Handsome  96^Page  Book  Free  (c^n) 
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The  diversity  of  size  and  coloring  obtainable  in 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

makes  them  admirably  adapted  to  all  styles  of  furnishing, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  their  wide  popularity. 

Small  Oriental  Rugs,  in  such  sizes  as  5 x 3 and  7x4, 
and  at  prices  ranging  from  $ 1 2 and  $ 1 8 upwards,  are  in 
large  demand  for  use  on  wood  floors  in  summer  homes 
and  cottages. 

Our  stock  of  large  and  small  sizes  in  all  weaves  has 
been  bought  by  our  own  representatives  in  the  East 
and  offers  a fine  opportunity  for  satisfactory  selection. 

Our  Pamphlet  ' ‘ Rugs  ’ ' mailed  upon  request 

Broadway  and  hincteontl)  Street  new  Vork 
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Are  Absohitely  Unexcelled. 

THcy  are  made  tor  hojiif-H  d rehnemefir  arjd  culrure. 
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and  h 5* lire:-  about  . 


Quality,  Durability  and  Price 

SeT«d  for  Art  tJataioK'n©, 

THE  A.  B.  CHASE  CO 


Dept,  tr  Norwalk,  Ohio,  U.  8.  A 
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tTiC 'H(>\ire 'jntK 

t^e  SlMPtfeX  PtA^Q 

•^ly  •^♦fY  . _ . 
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ititsiljgtiiili,  t/cvt^oitu^ly  i»j{  ^iC  . tM  SiMi*LI2X 

*>jC .,  . . • . 

1 OsK«"alim>  7 aii^  f%ltf^k*ky  Ti:i1ij<.’I\  * 

2 Sioiplidty  of  Consiructfim  » Atitordatic  bulling  und  Kt^rofHng  ol  the  Mu«ic 

S Perfection  of  Execufioo  ^ Snj^l^ly  and  Cfmratler  of  Mnalc 

4 Ariiatic  riniHh  10  A'laaiiSuhrary  ArrAogementa 

5 Perfect  Tempo  I i Ctiotjileia  Control  of  the  Shadlitg  and 

6 Note  ACiircnfUation  fcypfeShJoj* 

Construct4?il  *3n  soiffj'thfi*' princjpte,  Y*‘l 

Tlie  3IMPLEX  vrp^am4rav^^r^a  W^.v,  k OUALfrV  aoA  PWKAHIUTV-nf  uark 
mechanicaJ  paru  Only^h^si  pnin^hh  aini  tik-  tinier  of  lUcilkU  lalior  toi- 

ploy*(L  evfcf>  ‘siMI»LEX  U»  dt!^.A5STEEl>^^^^ 
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Chocolate  Bon-Bons 

The  Delicious  QuaUiyi  Delightful 
riavors.  and  Perfect  Purity  of  these 
fansous  Gonf^lions  have  otade  lor  ihefo 
a phenoniBrial  popularity.  ^ 

Annual  Sales 


Eight  Mill  lori  Packaijes 


Lgwncy'5  Garidi^B  h)  the  Dfiginal  Scaled 
Packages  are  Guaranteeii  to  he  in  perfect 
condition  or  muney  ref Linded* 

If  your  deiiler  docs  not  keep  them,  write  to  tia. 

The  Walter  M»  Lowney  Co,,  Boston.  Mass. 

. jy.  s/rnj  the  Lojtmey  UlUug^  Jknv  to  make 
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Champagne 

wins  gold  medals  at 
i nteroatfonal  eKpOSl- 
ttons ; bu  t better  than 
that,  it  wins  tibi  way 
to  the  hearts  of  the 
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illy  hr^iir*  (Uid  \ iyor<ni#  . TEtpi/ of  hr^^in 

f»>»  lb.*  fj»y hi , dy w e^kness 
fosuU^vg  fnhTl  Tin  iaT|uifc4  DtirVwuv  ^v^feiit  .V’iialwed  Plut^iluH!# 
^ an  c^«4l,  h resto<j^  tte^rvje^p  by  spe- 
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, »3p.  ^ / ,f»V'r>5TU»  />-  /a.rtf. 
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tt'  ic  i i)>i‘bJ  lif  n«t  h^f  mtiti ijf  .ony. 

CKOSBVS  COUl  ANO  CATARlisirt  eo^e* 

Ih*,  her-.!  ly  ih  |ur  coM  in  dit*  head  aud  Syne  Ihmdilf.. 

lly  HI  jd. 


qwerty  and 
to^aaKK^  moderate  price,.  1 ne 
I ideal  wine  for  the 

^iaiagiiF  home, 

PLEASAOT  VALLEV  WINE  CO. 
Sole  M^leefs 

RHEIMS,  N.  Y, 

SoM  by  ail  miMeUbl*  Wise  Dealers. 
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PURITY. 
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P y ire  »iSH4  I»>t  W*jki»’A 
r Ore>t5ft  Xhe  ,Wi5tcb 

II  Ci^{7ter»  tivft 

■ ttnai  Hid  iLl^^VV’ld  P.6iUrtflf;t  t<J 
|F  (hQ  t)0rLir:?Ufliimtll«fi4taGtt^ 
ftix>iv>flb,  t>«m/)t(fot  ^lor  wo^ 
tvi^  pXiyp<dri^^^ 

Welch's 
Grape  Juice 

UebM^lat^ly  fto^ 

wUQUiitD.aUMfpila.  IiUadpuTD 
*Dd  a^cA^lclous  (hs  grmp«  ttt 
it^  ciusceti. 

8!oJ5  «u>1  wiffl  Dwod  XV^Jch’ii 
Or»pe  Julfie.  It  ^ives  h4«4lUt«- 

Al  rout  ClrnrglAtA  of  rtoc«r#s 
6tt<i  » trl&l  doztn 


0?  nin 

ijliitf  (at  $3,  ft^tpreM  ri»Pi^d 


ftsn  of  Oorahi^.  BooulPt  frttD 
r©ctp€^  tr«o.  9^  sAiopto  *>/ 
jouai,  life*. 


WesmBj>.N.Y. 


HARPBR'8  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


Melton  Itottonallanlt 


of  ptttalmrQlf 

CAPITAL,  $2,000,000.00 

Solicits  the  accounts  of  banks,  bankers,  trust  companies,  corporations 
and  individuals,  and  is  prepared  to  extend  to  its  depositors  every 
facility  for  the  prompt  and  efficient  conduct  of  their  banking 


business. 


Special  attention  given  to  the  purchase  and 
underwriting  of  Corporation  funded  loans. 


underwriting  of  Corporation  funded  loans. 

A.  W.  MELLON,  President 

R.  B.  MELLON,  Vice  President  A.  C.  KNOX,  Vice  President 

W.  S.  MITCHELL,  Cashier 


JiNDKEW  W.  MELIX^N 
Jambs  H.  Lockhart 
Prank  J.  Hearn  k 
WiLxaAM  N.  Frew 


DIRECTORS 

Henry  C.  Frick  Cm 

J.  M.  ScfiOONMAKER  Ja: 

H enr  Y C.  Fownes  Da 

George  £.  Shaw  Jot 

WiLLXAM  B.  Schiller  Wi 


Charles  Lockhart 
James  McCrea 
David  El.  Park 
John  B.  Finley 
Walter  S.  Mitchell 


H.  C.  McEldowney 
Richard  B.  Mellon 
George  I.  W'hitney 
James  H.  Hyde 


514  Smithfield  Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  SAYS 

“That  which  one  DOES  which  all  of  us  can  do  but 
DON’T  is  the  greatest  of  greatness.” 

Baker- Vawter  Company  System  Department 

will  do  for  you  what  they  have  done  for  others.  Their  corps  of 
accountants,  practical  business  men,  will  move  you  from  under 
the  DON’T  to  under  the  DOES. 

If  you  will  put  yourself  in  communication  with  us  we  will 
be  glad  to  go  into  further  details  as  to  just  how  we  will  be  of 
service  to  you  in  associating  this  department  with  you  and  yours 
and  be  able,  thereby,  to  install  into  your  industry,  methods 
which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  most  practicable  in 
BOTH  administration  and  operation. 

_ CUT  Hcnc  CUT  HCNK  h 

Baker -Vawter  Company 

Accountants,  Auditors,  Devisers  of  Complete  Business  Systems,  Manufacturers 

551  TrlbaoE  Balldlng.  CHICAGO.  551  Central  B«ik  BnlkUnf , NEW  YORK. 

gentlemen  : Please  send  me  infonnation  about  your  service,  particularly  with  refereooe 
to  the business 


Address.... 


MAUAZmB  ADYSRTISBtl 


PIANOS 


77ie  na^f^^turtPs  of  ihc  Ckkkvring  Pianos  httifc  shown  that  gsm^s  for 
piano  making fwhk  has  been  Hpfinpd  as  **  an  infimfe  capacity  for  taking 
pains The  fesuti  of  eighty  years  of  applitextion  of  this  gemus  to  the  pro 
fiticti&n  of  milsieat  tone  is  shoitm  in  the  Chkiering  Pian(f  oTte  tf  the  present 
yeapj  '.  Tspccialty  woiUd zvc  cali  attention  fa  TffE 
ihc  smaifest  Grand  embpdvxncrmodeni  'prihciptes-iiyfrr^  >nttdf. 
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itiii?  ^ ibe  1 

ri)je  JimtUir 

A 

triov^  Anii>6vt2i  jr^uy^j 


Emerson  Plaiio 


rf  - vrt^•r■'^l.■v^^y.y' 

^ ki  ■ • t i i.  x v ' [i-e, 

A V ’-1 1/4 At iC ^ iji'  , 

y ■ V ViC  tii>  . ti: 

. iV  •«  V ^ M£k;  y Pi^ll  ill  \i,  if.  a tisU  kxi':A  a V*H>y*.:  ^ t* 

)i  I’s  ito 

y.c!ii  .iHai  H ’s  >oor 

^Tininuu:^  V .-  :V- ■ . ■•  ■ • ■v-’.'S  ' ' A 

'l^ri/-e»  < 1 ■>“  rt 
> MV‘V>  p 

Melville  fllark  i‘taji>-»  C'*;s«4|riy<|' 

31)9  405  West  Mddivojjr'  Str^e^  liJ- 

orTHR  AmiJ.OCO^  jorlMrrk vVvl^v 


1 fl i flfc  r^  from  man y muk^y  are  corif 
' sidered  kigh-gradc.-  WithOiJt  biSattiy 
of  tone  ami  thi^f  evtrnbess  of  scale  3^^ 
piano  u.  really  not  a iostrument. 

These  are  the  poinii  a 
about,  and  comparison  m- ill  bear  oiif  ^ 
our  claim  that  the  Emerson  Piano  ^ 
possesses  them  in  a high  degree,  W 

ScnU  fbr.  our  t»<y?  i!Jnsfi«u*U  C‘4»:i1«ieue,*'wifh  m i 
»i«e  UTjiqiie  ’iritl  ailjiAv  fiA  M UMOte  ■ I 

you  pritea  (Mid  explain  ciiN>  jjaytni.*ut  pl«n» 


BOSTONv  Dept  CHICAGO, 
laa  Boyhton.  *95  Watoh. 


BARPBR’a  MAOAZINS  ADYRRTISBR. 


I Life  Insurance 
Free  from  All 
Speculative 
Features. 


The 


nTravelers 

jlnsurance 

Coirijpanyj 

IHartford  .Conn. 


S.C.  DUNHAM. 

President. 


Accident  Insurance 

Ifi  the 


Oldest,  Larg’esf 
and  Stron^sc 

{Accident  Companyl 


in  the  World. 


There  Are  Some 


Eye  Openers 


IN 


Accident  Insvirence  Policies 

Just  placed  on  the  market 


BY 


The  Tre-velers 
Insurance  Company 


They  are  something  new,  and  there  is  nothing  now  offered 
that  can  touch  them  in  LIBERALITY,  in  INCREASED 
BENEFITS,  in  SIMPLICITY. 

And  the  same  old  security  grown  larger  that  makes 
THE  TRAVELERS’  contracts  the  most  widely  popular 
among  solid  business  and  professional  men  is  behind  them. 


Agents  bi  ^beiy  tomnu  Write  as  for  detsUs. 


Over  6.000  Vacancies 

Have  within  a short  period  been  advertised  in  THE  JOURNAL  OF  COM- 
MERCE AND  COMMERCIAL  BULLETIN.  These  vacancies  have  been 
advertised  by  the  very  best  and  most  progressive  firms,  corporations,  and  in- 
dividuals— all  of  them  leaders— from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  were 
from  those  requiring  the  best  class  of  clerks,  salesmen,  and  employes  gen- 
erally. They  were  the  choicest  positions  to  be  had  in  the  business  world. 

The  best  concerns  advertise  for  “Help  Wanted”  in  THE  JOURNAL 
OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  BULLETIN  becanse  it  brings 

HUNDREDS  OP  THE  BEST  CLASS  OF  APPLICANTS 
INSTEAD  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  THE  WORST  CLASS 

Clerks,  salesmen,  and  others  desiring  to  secure  positions  of  the  best  and  permanent 
nature  should  advertise  under  “Situations  Wanted**  in 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin 

(Office:  it  4 io  beaver  street,  new  York) 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  PAPER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ADVERTISING  RATES  — Seven  words  to  an  eLgSLte  line 

Help  Wanted  (35  words) I^i.oo  per  time— (Excess  20  cents  a line) 

Situations  Wanted  (33  words) 50  “ —(Excess  iHc.  a word) 

Business  Opportunities  (35  words) x.25  “ — (Excess  25  cents  a line) 

Es  market  reports  and  business  news  Hems  are  known  to  be  the 
most  authoritafboe  and  reUabte  of  any  published 
TERMS:  $12  per  year;  $6.50  for  6 months  SAMPLES  MAHJiD 


HAJiFBWS  UXaAZfyB 


,ble  service  has  become  a,n 
rtant  feature  of  our  biisi- 
We  furnish  artistic  designs 
skillful  workmanship  in 
ved  and  gilded  devices. 


ness 


G . DOR  FLING  E R & SONS 


WEISH  RABBIT  PIATES  k MUGS  1 

u>  t jiin'i  « iVi  I 

I" }u1  os , ^ ^ . /j  \y  ' 

p<>e  du\Hu:  ao24>i»; 

I 4<J^.  i H\»^Srv,  Bin*^ 

M J 4?>»rh>  €*hiv*yT»  mri;U)r  ioO'irJ  itf c 

Iliitsrra^ifTi  C<#j*y  Oi  ‘•^^'htch  v.'ilj  iw 

malh-O  hnv  t-ta >t  .\st*  tor  J 3 y‘ CV. 

AW-  22<l 6th  Afriir V&rkCltV' 


Steri^ing  Silver 


.a  S- 
1.  » " ■ 1 


1*  >N.*^.  C A^sT 
Aw  f.:»  A 


oy  .^  yju'w  v%  yojMaL» 

Prindpal  Office,  Nos.  97-^103  Ceda^ 

tPELiTY  BONDS  . . > . J$  )t  noi  tM  indicated  in  the  list 

BMPLOynRS*  UABiuTV  of  oof  ipsdiaodcs  suh^^ 

. Th^y  only  dd  methods 

that  ensure  the  ope^tioii  of  tfe  hiw  of  average. 

D(>  yod:thinkif  wpt'k 

oiit  these  methods 

• It  cim  ottSy  be  done  thoroughiy  hy  a Company  that  hashad 
d Idrtg  and  a very  large  volume  fi  busifiesrs. 

:Y«ais’'«i  Bayess/'  ;■. 

^':':y.'  coUcctedI*  aboot  $43,000, 000>00 


HEALTH 


■3TEa«  boiler 


PLATE  aiASS 


SURtllARV 


FtV  WHEEL 


BONDED  LtST 


ALEXANDER  f,  0BJ».  AUTO*  A BAVtlK^ 
HBBRV  A.  flERREPORT.  A0«lt  t-  RlRE*. 

UEO.  P.  SEWARD.  W.  EIBUW  ROOSEWEET, 

AKi,  (L  WtUtAMS. 


WM.  P.  fiJXtm.  GEO.  B.  WE, 
BLfRED  R.  MOVT.  W.  a.  LOW, 

A.  B.  HOU,  a.  G.  MeCULtOOGR, 

, .WM.  J.  «AT»ESQN, 


DIRECTORS 


HjKKRy  QRG^S^t^KYi,  FtTsyt  iikjcTeL^^^ 

H.  LAtV,  S^x’ond  Atisisiuht  S^TcfAip. 
ElKWARD  C,  LLTNT,  Third  Assistant  Sccretiry. 


GHO/F.  S£^WARt>. 

ROBT.  J.  rilLLAS,.  SeCr^iai^  ta-ahufw. 


1 . ' t,  ■(  , n , r-j  ».  4t!  ■. 

r-..,.-,  1 . ;v  , .'/I  . 

••  • - . /.-.Hr.  Vv. 

RE  4.’;*  J 

s vyci^-  i 

!^.  I (A4 if ^ .V u A U iEWnt^m^ 


UARPBHH 


• t,*'k i,  »¥■*  • ^ :*r^*-*^  • yMA ' ^ v»> 


1 1 

^■1 

ffiRr  ''  i'-  ''’'  :-^ 

9^! : ^HHaaR 

ml  -^'  : 

^sjUjUruOSA 

^i%%Jifp  Toledo*  GHio 

P'm rt»|tun&  |ii  ail  firi Hives— 
An  at  once  for 

bant^nv^^  IllustraU  ‘ description^ . and 

style:  or  fornitbr^ 

but  xbfi  Sind  that  is  qiade  aud  finished 
^jli  stand  everyday  ii^e&r  and 
im'  wlthoux  pieces  for 

yy^iur  ^leafoiv  but  :-V* 

COimETE  DlfilBG  ROOM  »"a  BEDROOM  SETS 

"Also 

special  design? 

TO  ORDER  YOUR  OWN  IDEAS 

ii  desired^  and  the  the 

tnay  be  made^  fo  mnt^ 
furniture  Jjvithoui  iextr^  i^^ 


is  sold  bUy 

elsewhere^  Rivet  and 

north  of  the  Tenncsi^ee:  Ifn^^^Rb  ^ liberal  .'aifot^oce  tey^ncJ^ 

■ ■ .'  WR 

THE  DILUNGHAM  SHOP.  i^S5  Sum^  TOLEDO.  OHIO 


.»vr.%T5rjy»^c.  ♦ 

TSfumcoA-wwris; 


cy^i>«ru<' 

ri*^t>iyro 

o<iE  liff  : 


«»lKC6n'*VtCH.r,X 

> .:ij 

S' 


V0<>H 

apty-rar- 

MA^r* 


>v«rv«mrr//^<  iit'^sign  in  Siflidotik{AH^^^^ 

Chair 

Like  all  pioduets  pf  tlie  old,  well-known 
factory,  shbiws  p^arked  todfy^ 

‘Otip  «*w 

THfi  ROBERt  «fTCHEl*L 

EfttAhli^hicA  r«j^,  CiMni1«ti»  O.  StntvH. 


V /•*>?>  HP-’;  <>  tV>t  Cl>^Ff5e  ‘ fl 


^ MAXCa.  4JC€  THAT  TT'MAit  TH6 

¥ TAAQC  ll»AnK<  Ai  ws  /iffV  the  dPiikV 
s Tuncit®  CNTlTi^EO  TO  uac  m ^ 

2 Wfe  RA\<c  ©RAHCUgar  IH  ALL  THt  LCWIlia  TOW»«k 
2'>wic«e;  eA^fuP'tje-s  cam  he  lMSP6snTO/»,^ 

2 CATALOOUIR  AMO  L)5r  OF  OAAMCitlEB  ON  AI=WeAt»Ch*v 

55  W EORmTUREGOb 

♦ OHAftO  piMi;*.:,',  U- ?!•■  fc 


llAftPSR’S  MAiUKIXR  ApVRRTISm 


|nir*ir<tArt 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL«»  C0«RESP0N£JE^fi5 


AFthiUir  lihilMut/^  0<  Tfc.ubUti.Ujyyi  i TU 


Runs 

the  Machinery^ 
§f  Modern  Life. 

V/h<?tevei  .eoErect  ti'mt? 
, is  eweatial  thfe  Elgin  , 
1^  Watch  is  val-  - L 


«H  Oiv.-'T  )r<X  ^ 

ilik  eo.!w»rwi  ‘JWn 

olc{  «ul  ynuttg.  T^r.  jM’f 
dfiiir  k*  3^  chlhl' 

Ttrn,  tnvght  air/’iO'il  t'e  •v^'lkd  Hie  **  Mr# 
jPtck^iiLik''  t/(  conn^  i6n\iZitf 
cyf.  tlvv  ^itfriKs  rri  ihe  tv^^V  V^yrk  fftralJ 
iniiic;inuoeou&,  Mr  hn'»  net  iseaftl  of 

Foxy  Omnifipa  Buni^v  f 

E verji\cKly  ^biiu i d H«  <t  iU^.  F t>:ty 
Bofik  ill  t-heif  hol*l;  it  kctpi '.  Jixn'i 

aad  fix  titve. 

m9[k<r9  tin  jshd  M'jufittfl 

5«lf  JrOjJtOtJ  9»9^i<ip*  i>f  it'OO 

R,,  HeLmerjsly  Co- 

49  Wfcli  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


4^  illiEirated  TuSoty  6f  iLe  wafch  «ftt  fnsc- 
ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO..  EIgm,  Hi 


Everyone  LovEi®|®i01^)N 


NGNt  QENUtNE  W|Tft»lfT 

Ttiin  , 

TWAoe  . ■ 


iomcU) 


MARK 


wwm 


WONT  BURN 


ffAlfPStt'S  MAPAtlKB  Ar>^rERTtflH}y, 


fHidftGgraph 
Ungds)ttd  Iftim  <Si}!W  laHt- 
xHachiiKs  by 

lufe  yr«edoni  fx<s»>  sscriit'^ 
ing  and  {,tire,  »>3t  utaf  tiviti 
of  music  Of 

Th«  Phono^plt  tfr 
ftflifery  StipcrioE, 

llie  Pt<onogr»ph  is  ioW 

in'  S.O00  stofeS:-. 

lha  nearest*  deatef  5 and. 

heiir  tha  rntiderh -PbO' 

nograph  with  the 

Edison , Mouhind 

artd  thl'  Neic  ' 

fHONOORAPtlS  Rem  etooh 

Reewds,  fOc : f>fif  !!i<>«iiT^ 


NATfOKAC  PMOiy»«5fa  vim  w 

NGW  vOf<K,  iiv  51,  ■ • " 

U:tuyM><t  )fK 
SAJ-i 


i*4ir«  ^rriiid  tW  t«4  O ^ •«  tV 

stPM  ty^ftircU  ' [ 

TMfti  RMtHa  fU*#  A«wl  f» 

r«C«f  «V(7*o^iRKi||r  CM<WM  ^ 

Ui*rt4di  fcn  <»♦  *w*v4  V^^Ups  '- .; 

thntsribt^  in  'v-  -V  .•'  . 

AtiT 

W OsS«»l  Avt;- j?int^^ 


m 

IK'  V ■ ' »^HSllfaM3iii6fc 

aAGAZiSH  inVBKTlttSR 


DIR.EGT  riLOM  WORKSHOP " TIm  ir«j  wf  ibt»  l«  i&fvuv^  • ... 

Clt»»  binhi<cas  is  Jntj  dwtfJlmtiKg  (?«<*  Uiantond  uici  goivl  jewelry  .^n^i  tlirccf  W the  ojnsuriet.  Savinv  fhe  V*x&fitv  *11:  lU 

h Jit no  tfiij>eusivv  s*Jv?;pri'fcn»  tffc  ehAl'Ied  lo  tefl  our  iruiu  «•*  to  per  omt,  ibwcr  Ihuii  rci^il  tcwclciS.,  ~i  ^.'OsWl  c'Arii  t‘'r  Srlu 

'-Staloif  «f-phi>togTaptnc  ihtiitTAr't^/hi  cjf  ci-rclr  !»*>■  Artl'.iesi  • jfi Broot  lir.'S',.  nn.s, ’^V atch*i.ww  tt.tiWi?  >»,  uod  t ;ihle  VY»irv> 

. iVriiH  ^ tUuaiije  i\  Mcrlinii  tilv^er  .ihil  vilJlT  wnif’iwE  ' , 


14  K Oi^U  )f«i  Pfo 
«lOt'  f-toiii  . 

miC  Br«<b  ^ 

S'fcrfbntp  Hiv^wh  •• 

fjAL  Uu  p;iv  t(fc«  <»«: 


WU  v .Ti> 

lH:«i  Rirtiy  -.tiS 

'/m  ' • -7,V 

'^ORTH  CO.^  GoW  a^)ti4  Silver 


Chilli t^rnia^  vv  the 
twyahie  n.yare  t’» 
i:>  V't}  I. He 


DENVER  <a  RIO  GRANDE  SYSTEM 

•'TKr  vSrenJo  Line  of  the/ WbrW  ’V 


v»s  Ihu  i^yvih'  Ha^'  '^eervie  attraethitr^  (ban  .;iu\ 

Hn-  vrA>naenCahass^n;^  UnoKii/H  iHe  Rvtvat 
la'  iht  (ivarni.  RUT^^i.h7^;"n^vo•>^» 

Catntji  vvi  lft*.  ^^.irnUiS* hi,  f'atv.v- an(i  ib*- ^ 


y.  .»,.►  rvr-^niitiJV  V 'f.'»  s Vt»( 

fi^.Vwy*,  SV,  e.;ot>,  »r»c’  r^JtT-  \^  *Uii*'Ui. 

*•  If  It.  f..  ;«-*•« '\^-.tf. 

< \ vM  'I*  * >r.«  i' •'  (w 

u yxitj  >;l'-.'iilit  >;iy  f7i'»Mo  ift  . 

I yj-if  r!U\'f«;'ii  -u  Vx’ftH 

N * »-‘r  t<.  4n-(; 


5.  H HOOPCfL.  G.  P.  1®  T.  A 


Go  gle 


TJARPFR^S  MAGAZryB  ADVERTISER. 


MotherKood 


Is  made  happy-hood  by 
healthy  infant*  hood. 


N 


Children  that  have  bunches  in 
the  neck,  eruptions  on  the 
face,  head  or  body,  eczema, 
sore  ears,  inflamed  eyelids, 
rickets,  or  snuffles,  should  be 
given 

Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 

I 

The  great  specific  for  inherited  or  acquired  Scrofula. 
None  too  young  or  old  to  be  benefited  by  this  great  blood 
purifier,  alterative  and  tonic. 


had  scrofula  when  I was  two 
years  old  and  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
cured  me.  I have  since  taken  it  for 
dyspepsia  and  it  has  helped  me  very 
much.”  Ada  Austin,  Tate,  Va. 


”Our  little  boy  had  eczema  and  the 
top  of  his  head  became  scaly.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  cured  him  and  made  him 
strong  and  hearty.”  Mbs.  M.  Hornby, 
Lawrence,  Elan. 


Accept  no  Sobstitiites  for  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  and  Pills. 
No  Sabsdtates  act  like  than. 


Hood’s  Tooth  Powder 


Cleanses  the  teeth,  hardens  the  aums.  neutralises  acid 
secretions,  sweetens  the  breath,  prevents  dental  decay. 
Most  effective  and  delightful  of  dentifrices.  Try  It. 
Large  size^  95c;  mammoth  size,  60c,  Free  Sample, 


Hood’s  Medicated 


Makes  and  keeps  the  skin  pure,  active  and  healthy; 
siirnally  beneficial  in  all  cases  of  pimples  and  other 
eruptions;  best  for  nursery,  toilet  and  bath. 

Trial,  size  lOc.;  Full  size,  95c,  Free  Sample. 


Peptiron  Pills 


Ironise  the  blood,  strengthen  and  quiet  weak  and  irritable  nerves,  cure  ner- 
vous dyspepsia,  anemia,  loss  of  color  and  flesh,  neuralgia,  insomnia  and 
ekhaustion.  Chocolate-coated,  pleasant  to  take,  and  easily  assimilated.  By 
Mall  at  $1  a box— a month's  treatment.  C.  1.  HOOD  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


ji 


Digii^ 


; The  Joy'  im  of  Living^ 

Is  known  only  to  those  who  have  ABUNDANT  HEALTH.  Thereisa^ifnple 
and  pleasant  way  of  gaining  anti  niflintaming  healtlv 


is  an  agreeable  tonkv  whether  at  meals  or  with  a cracirer  between  meals; 
and  its  constructive  ijowcf?  Sfo  very  great  It  invigorates  and  recuperat^t 
without  subsequent  depression.  There  are  thousands  who  . take  a glass  of 
“Best"  Totric  every  Viight  before  retiring  and  Ihereliy  insure  tudm,  reiireshiDK 
sleep.  Sold  and  riscotn mended  by  leadiiig  druggists. 


;■  , - t driti’nBrfr.Dm 

UWIVER'SIW  OF T^XHIGAN 


MAmZfKK  AnVKRTfS^m, 


The  Stirndard  Authority  on  the  History  of  the  American  People 


HARPER'S 


United  States  History 


IN  TEN  VOLUMES 


The  ENCYGLGP.£DIA  an  accurate  bifitory  dI  every  Wp^tant  eveei  ^rom  458 
to  t9(^.  It  CMtaloB  ihan  30Q  Orlgfioal  Pocitjnenti  neW  i^efore.^^^ 
worfermofifiryH  P«ges»  with  4000  Biogra|S^al  SketciMcSv  aad 

Special  ArtK“Us  1^  eyw^  H^toHan  of  anthoT^ty  frTia/wae  aUve*  to*  1 

every  pliaac  of  Atoeric^  totevy*  eyery  anbieoi  to  — evert  remdlety-^cjto  eri tb  the 

Ule  andl  devdopernent  of  fmin  itor  earUcst  I902<  Eveiy  AmeHcan  tostoHaua 

pi  fiote  alive  either,  edit  or^  t^  There  are  epecid  artschaf  on 

rvety  toi|i^ftArt$  eohJecTto  Amixicivt  history  written  by  the  and  by ’epedraU^a^ 

th  ihr  lh»l  of  ai)d  to  tospOt  i^Uns,  haitle  dia^raaxzs^ 

Ert^^<>P^4U  a field  eh  ilrelv  its  own*  Ti  Is  credy  wortc  of  the  fend  )^^^tenoe.^ 

CajHtd  upon  die  plati  of  B%  J.  LOSSING*,  I4r^^>  with  an  lritr<^  S 

WCX)DR0W  WILSON,  Ph*D»,  Litt*P*,  LLtD*,  President  of  Princeton  University 


INQUHLY  COUPON 

MARFBR  & BROTHBR5r  frnnklii&  >V*V 

PUa^f  ^c}}d  of  speiip^f  }2-pagir  iff ftsfrajcd  b<*0ik^  giivfi  A d/tailfd  dr^ramt  of  Ihi* 

ftmdiiftmtaikvoik,  ■' 


f^dnu. 


AixfijyjyK 


^ Tbe.  jljr^rAnv  lh_e 

t^^MtS  o f^  Jhtl*  jjtuXiirecy 

of  i:i^tUTy»  ‘Ls 

' ^x^I^eli  in 


“ T/te  Best  Thing  on  U*heels-' 

Price  $050«00 

Rttch  working  part  is  made  from  materials 
oi  the  Highest  grade  fiitifehcd  and  fit- 
ted witli  maidi^tuaticd)  accnmcy.  Ths 
ehlire  <ri:»jjsVructk'a  is  ^inple,  pracri^i 
and  eii&jly  phdvt^C ood-no  ’ cotiiphi*iitu>ifci^ 
hnl  iht  *^oa4.^^.  The 
prei»ter  j+osiriun  , r:<f  the  Oldsmokile  in 
maiptaided  by  pfpgres€>“---i*35acrHbg;  merit 
is  the  result  of  23  ye?».rs  o/  piwtieaJ  ex* 
[*er fence  w gasal eiie  toV>lot 
mobile  cousJtrniclion.  The  pvmeer  Rua- 
about  of  Anieritji  oirid  the  rno^t  widely 
loHtated  Avtomobile  in  the/WQticl*.  , 

Call  oil  any  of  Viuriv^iiAIih^ 
write  for  illpstr^-teii  txvHk  ta 

Olds  Motar  WorRs 

l>etrott*  MicH. 


iiigjtiic  ;b5 


Go  gle 


OrigToBLlrarr!-,, 

UN  [ V E RSIT¥  :Qr;,Mi'£^  i^N, 


A Car  doubt 
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CirAdf^ 


Djd  viiM  ever ibe  ttf  a stream 
dif  iakfr  and  If ''  ? 

tiiUj?  a ;>  fta>btuo^*^yprs;  with 

you  - ph'  ';'•  c-  c-  .„  ■• 

An  petfenc’e  ni  n^^irly  ibiny  years  en- 
ables me  tpiuT«rih  beiieV  lK?n^^  the  siame 
tnopey  thin  ^0  haul  apywhete 


'^P  1:1  E uhvquf  ly  art isVic conbributiod  -fVef  irtade 

* U»  tlfc  .B4if«^d  a^nd  dl*?v 

by  Ximt^\  f^h5?ad^  A aov! 

rjititaiihig  hfty  p dr^Vvina^  cplorydafe^  |ih*itc*- 
gyavure.^^  and  ri^produdion^  from  etV:iiingv>  The 
cditiK  had.  tor  htcrai^  ccdlabcirator^^  siicb  ingUng 
Wri^  as  Charles  Hajfeck^  E.  D.  T Chamber^  W.  C* 
Hams,  B^njatiub  jicbt;  ]v  Atiniti, 

Cheney!,  and  A,  F.  BbrnA-ti,  fttautitifiriyTrw 
bi^und  ixi  ah  inutatron  hireh-barfc  ctn'eri  sletortimJ 
yifith  ix^Iprcd  trdnt^  flies.  Siz%  4 x; ^ ^^rhi:^s^ 

.Pricf"^  yntxiuifc  ^xi^a 

JUmiii-d  J^diliiiH  <h"  X»4<',  nrs,  powlag*  <x/ra 


1 When  calling,  nitrate  4ilt 
i ujRAm: 

I Whenevrr  ynu  neeil  m hock, 
I ftdl<Sre»ft  WR.  OR  AMT. 


DOOES  AT 
LieEfeAl,  ; 
OISrCOONtS 


liijfOrfc  iMtyU^ft.rKipk.A,  Ul€  unr  yuwl;tlu’>ns.  A »>  !:•  vv  .t.IiiDinl 
AttU  sOu»  A \Mv.,ks>  at  rta»iqe^ 

fpt ■/■’ '■''  ■■  'i.  "•■  ' '■ 

F/  ®.  OHANT'*  INlK«k».  23  Weft  42d  Street.  New  Vor|t 

■ *;  V '■  ’^vJ-  r-y-'^frr  if,  • 


Address  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  New  York 


20t^M 

sTiAi^tArms 

SAJIYACMTS 


" ^ ^ *FJcftiini^\  iinifNr  ••;.■.  /o4v.,v«itfi.NA 

• i Kwgi«.«ft  Al  VI'.Ma  A ••II  fiM/'L  r*V*  S3*M/.<R< 

- ..t  Tf4.. !>*».•  ■•  a^w.  -• 

V > VrV-,lS»»JI  lAf 

^i.'vC  J'.j'  c\i,r  iK’tUl  ipi’i.  .'Hni'tratct' 

•■  h-* -nr  r' t ^ Ei.-*  A<iUf»*i 

racing  boat  MANCrACTeRlSC  COMPANY,  fBOt  H),  RACINfc.  Wia. 


£ AOyBRXff^ 


pOVBLE 

TUBE 


RU&^‘ 

Each  the  Best  « 

,bl®  o*  Cla,^ 


A t i'Aiie-^i3n.tA.  4^  vVhIv  hKK^x(><c 

hf  ■W^uU  iAriipi'*.  7L<\;  f tit 

KeUy>Springfield  Tires 

|:cciitiivt  y)ie  hi  iht  riit(i» • 

Kcr  >'1 

sjinvvn  f liAT  tijc  Kdjy-Sr.  nn^fix^iil  Tire  W Ihc* 
S»'nd  f t jmr.  H»;uiW ^rt , **  U .(bher  T r» 

Corv:M:*UiiMed  Rubber  Tirfe  Com 

HU  $ire«y,  N<-tv  Vi>rk 


Wetf*ke^«i  •’ 


> If.nit  A. »{.(»'.* 


txiinv 


IfAltPm’B  MdOAIlfm. 


Consol  i 


Steam  Yachts, 
Naphtha  Launches,. 
Gaialine 

Alco  Vapor  Launcfc, 
Sail  Yachts, 
AuxSiarifisl 


It  Broa^(i^Ay,  .Nf^w  York.  Oty, 
Jf;$  neAtrbo'm  St.,  ChAca,;jgpr  Cii* 

’ -Workh, 

Mori'ift  HstlghtS,  New  Yotfc:  City* 
Send  VO  CIS,  stamps  fer^talgg. 

Gas  Ervgjae^  Power  Co,, 
'.  ^ ■ ■ ■ 
Chari^  L‘  Seabury  & Go^, 

%4''  * 


(t  vV 

- a^U:VE 

s^  t-'rpBloXN 

SAFE  RELIABLE  NOISELESS 


• '^\SeoL  ;j»^r  IWS.' 

“1^  «l  \q\^/Akiy 

h*  i*i  OW  Vrt  H'  l.'Jf/r'ty  Ht  ’ *»«>• 

rii<i»s^i»v  Vfil*  - .1  ira^  <»•  • ^uit, 

sl«uu»:  uij  jr)'it(ha,  AT^vy. 

t'*ttci.rir.;  %n4  yli’Jf^-P.rhu^tait'nfeHis- 

Ciff-t  h:^, 

t . it.  • 'TA?^ , V '.TtiuH, 

n; »Aa!ijn|tu»~  •eri:  , 

, 4^H,v^r  iH'- , f ‘•■'isfV;  •J'lTii?'' 

\fi  ■ Vitvi^  •p.P  y*  ‘t**’  > ' 

expntP.wKv.  tT,v<k' 

ini  - ,4rF^'\,>;tjtjl^§','.>t' ' 

4U6  yvWjr: 

|a « C^rw , f.«<5;rr,  )\4,^ *'tf'.r^V 


Orders,  .^{vq n id  ■'  ,Uc 
pinCud  aE  dOcO  tn 

ihsurc'^dElivtirv.., : :•  ^ 


‘/The  ideal  Launch 

ft  i Vi'P-  f-’f  po^vt-r : ««it  t iV  5>wof«ri--  •:« j <>f>  dfc  yiilecrfrc  Liiundi, 

Hig:h-Speed  Qasoline  Launches  and  Yachts 

SCVEI^aY.  *«KMILE  BOAtS  >IOW 

The  Electric  UiijiKh  N.  J 


Lit)crt5r.:ft.,^^^ , Yji^f 


U N.f '/ERSlTY  ■, O'? . mCi^  IGA  N 


MAKES  A RIFLE 
' OUTOFA  REVOtVER 


IfARPm’S  HAGAZtRE  ADYERTIUBR, 


THE  IDEAL  COMBOSED  HOLSTER  AND  CARBINE  STOCK. 


Piavihmg.  but  *v.  difciewry  4hAf 

will 

trsf)}hr«"  * ‘'U’’'  '■•I  S».-ufHA  V c^'gi.  r«^  i 

U.  H |A<<tiT  <11  41  T-V'v>* 

>^^^+^fi^?;^ilV  PTr»>i^r  ••  / <_ . 't  ’►irT 


THE  IDEA! 


Whitman  Saddles 

KNOWN  T«E  WORLD  OVEt? 

Wv:  .irt  the  s\^ 

M h I f iTit- »l  S' 1 1 4?  I itjMlI, 

S J H-»l  iVl  1 1 f tl  :y  \v  in*  r:tyr)  Hfyj  ..n^  j . V - 

/C|y  \ if  isurtuf  T 4 ilsirjg  iU' 

THE  MEHLSACH 

■i'-  »Vij^.^,-t.<rr  rr.  W*>itwa.i»  "*  ■ > 

vswc 


SMapea  On  Appr4nmi 


:Wt»  iHJ »*»>  ': » •II’T  C-iVP.  5>,t^w.5>p?^*- 

Vul  KifA>v>  <*  wr.J  ir 

i*l  Jllovr  10  OAXS#  F RKK  XaiAJu 

i»>a/oiP  pQcrciv»rfe  u t'lnOln*. 

M9w  isos  motfeis 

rStiMtrlan.'l  .V,.,  f£?*2f 

Ida  t>4.*t.-DC  l>K->i'l*?f5  aV  atiy 
. A ij ’I  ^'(y*rr  iw AVe  i/r  •■» 

j rA/r<'»>/r  Z fv’vu/ TTiXriT^  Df  ftAT 

f ir«j  t.iiT*  >UXi>i  hf^«t  #=H^L  (f*«nr>Jlt  Oil 

^iVvnr  (ti.-  L'-  v x<‘ rr-.t'rti  R 


iith  L CttAAtifGkt>  >X 


TH e BEST  O F ALL  PNEUiVlATIC  T1  RES 


THE  LONGEST  RUNNING  AND  EASIEST  OF  REPAIR 


l|||||i||j|||M 

.;  , mm  v^:..  -V  np  .V 

f 


UA nmH’^  itA>}AZ:lii « , i m’BRTtWH. 


THff 

JUUGMTeNT  Of  E\PeR.if,lSJCE. 
SHOVC.,I>  NEVER  BE  SUGHTEI) 

I >1..'*  ■ • rtfi  .UVCxO’iG  ■ U‘V»:h  Mv* 

V.  X<:  >''«*< 

<»•;»  i -^V  ' 

ow  • ‘if 1 AV.^-Hv.  I '}  li  Hi  K'  j .KS  . - vctf  li’o 

v>  i'  i Hi’iVi'ijMvfy'  Tri*/.  VVi  TU’^kr 


SHOTGUNS 


J.  5TT.VENS  ARMS  AND  TOOL  CO, 

•110  Meilrk  St/uot 

CHICOI'Et.  FALTS,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Op«3f  ate*?  4»y 


Motors 


g HORSE  POWER  ) Pnce 
Roo^bovit  r$750*’’ 


•^.  .f /»#»>•  •■/u'  ',T  y»/>  tg 


j , ' I :$ V U y ti J »;  r.'. , ; 


^ Bowen 

1 Stfjttisi  Auburn.  N.  Y 


THE  CONRAD  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO. 
1400  tfiiXfiArtk  SU  BxiffoJio.  N.  Y> 


UARPEirS  MAOAZiSR  AnVERTISER, 


The  MoRt  ilsefui  Tf*veRno  Comi^anloii  Is  One  of  ^ 

JOHN  HOLLAND’S  FOUNTAIN  PENS 

OtNS-KAi.  Lpw  WALtAGl,  thc  r»moo»  lurhoro# 

Ben  Hur,  writes:  T And  i<  # good,  faithitii  toed.” 

Honest  ail  1 the  way  through ^ Fitted  with:  (I)  John  Holland^t 
celebrated  gold  pens;  (2)  John  Molland'si  patent* 'elastic  hwuttd’'’' 
feed.  <3>  joho  Holland’s  patent  “break  prcid**  cap-  They 
assure  easy t graceful  and  natural  writing  and  an  even,  steady 
How  of  ink.  Guaranteed  to  wear  five  years  and  to  give  pedift't 
satisfaction  or  your  money  back  on  demand.  We  mak«i  over 
100  Atyle^  and  stipes  of  Fountain  Pens  suited  to  cvety  polrpruic;  \ 

/f*>up  dlt^iUr  vKn't  y^u.htrvtt  A sitfiSTiTrrrc  atfJi^itk^oricihmt 

Jqhs  Holland,  fry*  cuaiturt  25  ® ^ 

The  John  Holland  Gold  Pen  Co.#  C-tnclooati#  0»  EsC  %S4%% 


D.M.TUTTLL  CO.  to  spring  Street.  CAN ASTOTA.N.V 


Mullin's 

G&tvanizod  Slant 

Pleasure 

Boats 


Porfoct  Sitfotv— Certulno  Comfort 


♦ lit  t3in*0T  i*vbr;  !.«•.  tV'Wtf  f>L»^tiiy  fgyt  tr«< 

24S  Depot  Street#  Salem#  Ohio 


MULLINS, 


MARK  TWAIN’S  WORKS 


A Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur’s  Court. 

Illustrated  . - , , . . 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.  Illustrated  . . 

Life  on  the  Mississippi.  Illustrated. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry'  Finn.  Illustrated. 
The  American  Claimant-  Illustrated  . , . 

The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadleyburg,  and  Other 
i>taries.  Iljustrated  . . . . . 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  Illustrated  . 

How  to  Tell  a Siory%  and  Other  h.ssays  . 

A Double-Barrelled  Detective  Story.  Illustrated 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Illustrated 


HARPER  S'  BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS,  NE14''  YORK 


CAS  ENGINES 
LAUNCHES  , 


iineAK  >'■'»«(  GASOLINE  ENGINES  & LAUNCHES. 


aiTtpyi’ 


hav^  B^en  used  fnr  g;enei:aruins. 

REMINGTONS  made  lU  such  quantities  ihey  price, 

The  REM  I NG  TON-^IaE'E  js  es^^CtaJlj^  adapted 

'*  FsWi*.  V 

REMINGTON  AR  MS  COMPANV 

.HI*  ttrin.oafrH5.M^W  if*Vl|K  CfTV.^^N'. ■ .V.  i.  . - >4^- .r'V.V^CTWMfv  f H.. 


30  VEARS  SELLING  DIRECT 


We:  itre  the-'  fcirj»L?:fet.  .t|^arK\>(xn-:V 
ye  i 1 id  es , Ji  del  . ttv ; ? he  ' ; 

tc>  con fiU  v; X 

W6  liAV5;fii0- AGB^Ig'’;X 


CHateniie  f jRjE:! 


f^: 

vi^k^niH 


PCklF  Vis^.  TTiir  tcii  ioA  !! 

th€  f 

ym  t'ist  ta  iaixw  ii 

thi  ^ Xi<>H.  I 

SfSliU  Mf  it  l Addx9s^  I 

THE  HORTGJ^  SfB.  CO.,  Hoflctn  81  f 

coxtn.  i 


-' '*<'A 

EcKUAtiff  I'AhfctiKE  A •i  vwVej^s  \tr«i, 
FA.i£UART^  |N1>. 


;.K 

vX^v','^''.'';'- 

H.iitrisifs  Am'jsjRTJSBh 


Geneva  Superior 


r4c  1 

»<^TlC ngc <A«.  HUUXtiMl.  I 


.iiii  ric’4n>c':>  i'i 

cv'':»)  via 

^V  \i.t^  afrixf  '/.t'xW,; 
rv'^  'i:\i,  vfa - r^>u'r  j'lnt? . 

.'  iv:iV»w>!  If  n*-^!  SiiU^-ttl^n^  TitjUn) 
o >r  .^r  t<ii/^i6^y  ■ \V> 

y*\:T  I*  V 

fiJcNEV  A OPriCAi  C>X,\M  SI.;  O^hera.  HY.  ;, 

res  K^rw  Jl.  i.  UcirA  k Ob  , Vt3  W*A]to«%{>c  0tl. 

gift  t «pV  : 6jvl}  #<  Z»«iblw\  ai  TJUim  l!qB»e»kXv«  I Vf, 
t-yf  W.  7.,  fiu«dr<w  CJb  , W4  «mitli1t»t<l 


Time  and 
'Photograph^/ 


Time  Is  oni  C‘i  iSnS- 

jportant  ^at•^olS  ox  • P{lGtc•f^■ 
rnpby.  The  re  fore  ro. 

. e'/c'ry  Pt^oo-  Gajpera;-: 
special  jihenuoD  is  ci<i- 
volcii  u*  the  lens  i srid ,‘ 

, . tlic  . sh  alter- . : , ■ 


An  evening  with 


osaw-fai  sie  hlv'rf'WiVe 
ycjuipped  svith.  cv-ei  ■>■■ 


[ .pfactieal  >ievjee  > 

hlglTth!  achfev«tru^<f5  jfl.  . 
■pKsiture  m^itohg  inr 
,ih<i  .Poco  bvts  ■aliyay'S  isjf-. 
tcliod,  J‘hr  th?  ‘ heat  pi 
jK^iOWjjr&phjc  •■■kt>r)W}t'<%tv' 

; t^4  the  fac6  ■ Bpoic  TOC 
i 9(f3.  Vour  di'Ailei 
ylm  one  or  vve  i{  Irjtf*. 

jMVCIlESttn  CA<if£l«)»  «t*P  •JtiWLV  JBft;, 


til  bh  evening  of  pure  photo* 
graphic  neliehi*  An  ‘^aTter* 
nuppor  paper**  for  the  ama«L 

No  DarH>Kooni. 

Plntinun^  effects;  easy 
rnanipuiBtioru 


HE.VILRA  DIVISION^ 

Eastman  Hntlak 

fVOCHE^T&K^  W>  T 

> c»t' t 'V.li. 

Gvtr  f .*vfr  rvY»^j#jrr. 


HARPIiR'8  MAmZiKR 


IS  not  conhited  to  tap 
camera.  Every  step  iitj 
daylight,  and  as  plain  as 
dayliglitji  by  the  Kodak 
System. 

Anjonc  cart  d^  the 
developing,  now  that  the 


There  are  stained  fingef^f  id  the  Kod^h 
_ ^ of  picture  ouWdg. 


Machiiie 

has  abolished  the  dark- 
room. Better  results  than 
the  old  way,  too. 


The  Kodak 
Correspondehee 
Sehool 

helps  the  a in  a ienx 

^nsfkt  techinkratly 

tic  photographs^  the 

little  diffidaUics  — thete  arc  no  big 
ones.  Individual  criticism  b given 
to  theWdttdf  cachpupiL  Tuition, 
free  to;  of  Kodafe  and 

Brownie  Gametas  o port  payment 
of  one  dalkt  ftiir 


KodaKs.  $5.00,  $75.00 


Kedallt  neTelo^tiAiS 

fa.eo  to  $10.00 


EaST>WN  KopAJC  Co. 

ROCHESTEP^  N.  y 


K&ddli 


HAUPERS  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


U f)  e 


KODAKE,R 

ABROAD 


should  make  sure  that  he  gets  the  film  he  wants.  Should 
look  to  see  that  the  trade*mark  “ Kodak  ” is  on  the  package, 
otherwise  he  may  receive  a cheap  and  inferior  substitute 
which  the  dealer  is  anxious  to  sell  because  it  pays  him  a big 
profit. 

Substitute  films  usually  require  different  treatment  from 
Kodak  films,  and  if  handled  in  exposure  and  development 
by  those  not  accustomed  to  them  are  more  than  likely  to  fail 
entirely. 

Be  especially  careful  in  leaving  your  Kodak  for  reload- 
ing. The  safest  way  is  to  get  list  of  addresses  of  dealers 
who  carry  our  film  exclusively.  Such  list  can  be  obtained 
from  any  of  our  agencies  mentioned  below. 


LOKBON—Eodak,  Limited,  48  Clerkenwell  Boad, 
B.  C.,  00  Cheapelde.  B,  C.,  115  Oxford  St.,  1^171- 
178  Regent  St.jW.,  60  Brompton  Boad,  8.  W.,  40 
West  Strand,  W.  C. 

Liverpoolt— Kodak,  Limited,  ^ Bold  St. 

OutSQOW— Kodak,  Limited,  72  and  74  Buchanan  St. 

PARi»“Eastman  Kodak  Soci^^tfe  Anonyme  Fran- 
^aise.  Avenue  de  rOp6ra,  6.  Place  VendOme,  4, 

Lyons— Eastman  Kodak  Society  Anonymo  Fran- 
^aise,  26  and  28  Bue  de  la  Republique. 

Berlin— Kodak  Gesellschaft,  m.  b.  H.,  Friedrich 
Strasse,  10;  Friedrich  Strasse,  191. 


Brussels— Kodak,  86  Rue  du  FObb^  aux  Loupe,  69 
Montague  de  la  Gour. 

Vienna- Kodak,  Graben  29. 

St.  Petbrsburo— Kodak,  Bolachaja  Konjuachen- 
naja  1. 

Moscow— Kodak,  Petrovka,  Dom  kQchalkoff. 
Milan— Kodak,  10  Via  Vittore  Pisani,  84  Gorso 
Vitlorio  Bmanuele. 

Melbourne— Kodak,  Limited,  284  Gollins  St. 


If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it  isn't  a Kodaii  Film, 


Ask  pour  dsatsr  about  tbs 
Kodak  VpVsioping  Machine, 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y 


Digitized  by 


rCoogte 


-IVERSIT^OPMie.- 


LENSES  A«»  SHUTTERS 


Sold  ^Rotind  tKe  World 

arc  madc  by  .lh)si  Oldesj^^inj}  w\>tifig;V:s.|iibli«hmenl 

BanM^  fl  Lomb-Zetui  ioMtS^ioat*  ftAiS  ?lasttgmats 
witl»  VoWte 

Are  Regularly  Furnished  on  All  Grade  Cameras 

When  l»xiviag^  vfiuf  canVira  verir tliat  it  ii*,  btW  / 

making  H po'i^iUlv  dvi  ^'fl^ry  pTnjirigni[it>r*.  and  iht  best  phoit,\iirk^|^hy  ^ffh-dn 

If  your  x:aiJ^ivL  Jmv  a d.  LoMjB  . or- vhutiier 

$3,000.00  fbr  Pliotographai 

which  Is  offered  nl)s«4l«tclv  \vitllo«it  re.^cfve  (n  n^ers. of  oiir  lenses inndvShuf  t't^^s .,  . 

C\aLdog  c»r  f*nshxti*dd  Gixsft6s,.  lianicriii 

BaitiscH  <El  Lomb  Optical  Co. » RocKester,  N.  Y. 

iSi,nr.>r^o 

Wahnsij  ami  iXtonrpe  Sts. 


Bd^T-O^ 

rap  Uovlsnm  St, 


NEW  YORK 

►5th  St;  and  Bftmdwny 


Represent  TOP-NOTCH  in 
The  CAMEjEtA-BUlLDER'S  ART 


PRINTS  n 

IN  ANY  LICHl 


The  Perfect  Cn.iTierew 

Wfjot  4^  ^ Hshttl 

the  a iirtkt/  *'  \Y Uh  hwisis, 

«ip;^y:,rr|4iTd  tlm  IrtilerA  > , 

' tt^s  the  lfcsv  ^os?  i.ayc>n 

ihrfuetccn  V’t?afs’  Fxipeiaemc^-ftnd  BR  AINS  ftiaL 
puTKOi^^O^^AC^^ 

i0<|d  ItortmA. 


74U  South  CJliitCf It  iVye,,  Rochester^  N.  Y, 


BiJiPBa^  UiCAZmS  ADVEHTISSR. 


Jtoorlfl  y^pewsHiji  HMnEPATOFCKATO  Pocoiftcjiaro  IIpa8Bte*bOTBa 

noafcsyiBTca  BwnyB?!M»  MatpHttiJH  cHcieifii  ^C>tHt»-npoiiMl 

Tja*5l«H0n  of  »^>6iv«  t<P<^  ott  fradf  condlUop*  io 

: tfCusAto  wsltkjii  PH  a StokU  P*«njic#  J 

“ Manv  of  th«  officers  of 

r A the  imperial  Russian  ■ 

" ^ Success  ■ 

ARNICHPUa.  The  Smith  Premier^^^i>^Hter 

\^m^rican  /mticw/on  hai  iW  Thpst.  question  it 

u Ttt£  Smith  Premi£ii  TrETWRiT«it  leads  the  invadew  conqum- 


amsricAh  j&<jec:ten»  tKWMciyfT  WAiMr*  F«**i 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co, 


invested  in  a 


Staudara  ktr>«'«»ft.  tp^eX'hww  WMiWainit.  re- 

,Scn<i;6*r  fcprfteiai  Jltfli  t'lfef.  If St. 

tdo  thifcn  oth^r  i’wtiy  uukifhint^ 


AHEKICAW  fYf*£Wli>Tgf>  ^OMPAHY,  260  8wdwH>.  >!♦  Y,  i^fty 
deem  a peculiar  position 


'nils  fna|r 

}o  wbtch 


will  pRV  BIG  DIVIDENDS  in  time  and 
money  Saved. 

Our  Red  Book'  * giving  the  experience* 
of  some;  other  people  may  help  yon  and  it 
wilf  be  a pli^asure  for  iis  to  send  k to  you. 
A print  Ahop  in  your  mvn  office. 

No  other  way  60  quick,  rapid  and  inex- 
pensive  to  get  out  price  quotations,  circular 
lettcr>s  imrructibps  to 

Aa  a »ICR  COMPAMY 

161  West  iacksoo  Biw(L  41  Wassaa  Street 

CHICAGO  REWYORK  , 


It  may  help 
to  hold  your 
position  tor  |i 
will  do  yo«r 
work 


WIRT 

Fountain  Pen 
does  Its  work  i 
tif  any  | 

position.  8 

Send  for  i % 
Cstelp^ht.  ' 


' Styles, 

\ FOUNTAIN  PEN, 


r»-i  tn  t.Ki: 

!?erra.L-  S r'^nnHt»*»^Jt  / fOT.oinj' 

ijruv\  nt^  ♦/T  "5* 

Tbe  Standard  VisMe  Writer 

I'hilf ‘ifi?  *■/■*' ^■V  f^- ^ .>'}■•/''•  tyr^. 

v* f / 1 ^r-  ,T»x-v!'!'’'^.’ ^|■>^'Y;  -i/f '»r'>'rr'  f^V  '^,  l" < '?(•.'*’'■/ iV'^v:V'«  ¥• 

"■  for  -;■  : 

Fo? %*r(fx  Wtit  42  , 


Rciiuns /ijii  Trpc^vriftr  Ovmp^ini' 


TO  TO 

SAVE  A^li^SAVEA 
MGTI^^^^ECONP 


Pcnsmorc  labor  saving*  devKC** 
suuh  as  — Bark  Sparer  Release 
for  ruWd  lines,  and  Jiistiner  !»avr, 
secoiuls  - iuiniitciit  '-^  hotirA 

Ppiismon'  tariler  Io.mi  «»»»<.  *"mi 


UNDERWOOD 


r*  WHAT  DIP 

§^uote^L 

THEM  ? ” 


Send  for  otir  Free  TrU)  otT^y  aad  i^parainte^: 

V.  -v*  ' >■''<'>  VAjV. 

. jjnaninlvr. 

■ : ' Vt’-lrS 

H’ii>kll-‘ S4.1TH)►^  Hc*i  .4^ 

■ ' -it  ^ 


Vcwi riifi^lttc) V'il  i'  I'iiKS  |o 

te^'.ihv  eonWntr 
iL'l4ije  or<«!u^l 

Cct*  i V 
Rapid  Roller 
Letter  Copier^ 

It  is  a simptc,  spv^.dv  • 
chine  »‘)uch  iUtxw^  *yMry 
aJteratiun  Vn  tl\c 
p^pix.  Yu»rf4t‘ii\)tiaphtr 
Oin fjxJnite  i 1 as  c^^ily  4^ 
can  alui^ky  otfn  i*  bov  ,ntid 
it  i^iUcopy  a l.eiter  i;istfcr 
ihao  it  ii»ud  fit-  tt*Vi<^Hi*r 
pwiiink^  1/sifd  i>y  Wc4i«r-; 

T^jio  ;iii  da  Vi(r.opn>^ 

Ijy  the  *<%Ty  .diov-  tlo  Wtuftlc  VA«r  correvtv-ind'^ 
emc  } ' ''  SttanTit'it''^<>i^'^  Vertical  1 1 ynu  mil 

wctte  toi^y  forHp^cial  InTorwnrifdn  Phnk  "Yi**‘ 
-we  H'dl  Tumiyl}  ycu.i.  .t<>^t;  a conrfpl^te 

tiian  l»>t  the  Mecv>ihvht  tiet»rds*  f<n  yotn  tndi* 
vhWi  YAWWfAH  4 fcW  MrO.  CO. 

Main  »ad  rUi^'i«ar,!|l<whtf  teti  1^* 


^ $S3  ' 

Delivfyr«^^ 

ch  ATBCitf  pr^jpUf^, 
tt>  any 

tJniusii  at**4!i#,. 

Write  Ihrf 
loKUb  ^‘  ^ 


C^^u^tzr)eii  /d66'. 


ryggjftwqgai 


Ho^rtlor<J„  Conn.  ! ^ 

l&tkyi:  4arm:^  of  fnvc«xmt^*»t  Iitdfemuil^r  CbhiT^c^^^^ 

p.drOtuiknt.  gvvihg  ag^;  ifhldUht^  ^ 

B«^tvi«r7ria  ticM  tnttn. 


lilil«3fllll 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 


An/yftMff#',  AUff*nx%‘ 


•i^^SaKr.kAYaoifMi  >4  HP*'*  irwrcTf*  «<»»  vtn^nm  - , 

ljp*trt4i*rKeperfBWhA»#t-EAia^ 

CirctdUr  im*.  AV'oTrtiertutjiot*#. 
mwtic  trHcber.  0 slyltrs.  f'i  wp* 
. f'vK  tWstta^A 


.V  vS^'A  yipi.’aJuU  mnUbS  btidet  half  ■ prior.  T>*m  t 
vjv;i tb V V : ’, t»f  vv  ri I ! f t pncrjjr  *fxc  h Wijie , 
!i.  *r  - • ir  ial«ilJtOi?t«  rc  h fisr  yelroliont  fthippotl 

:.Ar  ctY»a)tlon;  ^ttPpMed. 


nmmm 

WORK^O  IS  TRYING  f6''6o*"fi3iwESs  WITHOUT  A 

typewriter.  Prc^resi^yc  buMness  tnen  Bnd  the 


typewriter. 

writer  an  ixivala 

TttE  TYPEWRlTErv 

exchange  < 

^ ‘■'•-^ii^ jf.'ir  'ijtihp/rk  u[ 

/f  i A-& 


KactMv  ntj- 

t*  ^ Kifitit  St..  % i^ouis. 

, ^ t?u.  t^A  i TIAII0»»^. 

€1/*.  fi*uVtn/i$f  1M»vA>  p/ 

:.W<R‘iiWifA  !;>/•  tfyHtfcrm 


tip  ToT>Dimlica(f4r^ia:comvlf*t<^ 

^Tvvi^i4.^.vT  lria  . Price  comt'itW,  *7^50, 

% it  * Wii,f acWtV  I V he^tV  t?)r 

iSSii^ls»-gss^ 


LOCKE  ADDER 


iPiEiirtSfiSL 


ffA  U I'lnfS  « 1 <14  K 


EO  m WAVS^ 


rUt: 

«f>  UJ** 

A ViCtlOiS^Tf:  : 

u,  Ihs  SHt'  Ra'i">' 

,»<♦ 

Si»  Siv'ies- 

§4.^  te 

THE'siliWAVilHftftt 


CP  »!y 


3511‘ri  H 'H. 
■f^t  5i;W»  N »5 


fill's! w Nl*|t?? ■«  Mt 
yii  vn  »ii4:»‘  .«7 


ROGERS  & CO.,;  [ 


CHAS.  P 


C;»^itAao. 


ABMOtfH  AVt 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Fifth  Avenue  tffid 


4-A  ¥B:A15?^. 


KCTA  * 


.C>p*MVr^'n' 
Vv»«':jvUlVr'^‘ A 


^ ,KJ  n^  ^ is, 


^' ' PUIPCE  ENGINE  to, 


1 — :p  I w , V V/  Y 

Vortt  6>.»tne»«  W>n  R"'”***  }i][OT  O'  -tF'  ,0 

..t.  • -•■'!  ;„,v.u>,w  an-l  Tlt'^  t*’' 


:li<rrks. 

N,y.  . 


% -SM 


'C!«»l 
. UU'  l 


ibMC,  a fvn 
- ^ *.^^1  if  M'  ^ 

ai 


A KiG.v 


SAFE- 

GOARD 


>'As»  ' 

VK  #;W-<^;»'t.W-.  -W  .>  f.  ‘ 

Eocheiter,  ? 


^^:  Ci;.ek'; 


rmm. 


irAnpRirH  maoazI^b  AOVEnnsEn 


WAOC  ifi.  or  tuz  a(«d 

McisT  cA#»^Fuiiy  ^ooi 


Of^  MONEV  <I€CUN(>E0 

u»Uk  . vl^fr 

jp  wi 

tf\i(j>y)^y.s\%A..  • •;  -*,.  - ,.  .- 

.Lv/--'.  tv^/xjoMMNfi 

I . ” ' -■'  ■ ^ ■ ' ; .V.  - ■•  ^;rv#. 

^ ' 0‘';4>3?'Kf;  Afc^.  Yi.  Viw.  ti(e. 

The 

O«r(nophllo 

;:  : ^i#  ■ t 

Jv  ; '*$6  ElROOMe  ST 

:]'  " '■  \ 1-  ',  ' NEW  vobK 


W e ciin  give  retnuner- 
a t^r  e e mploymcnr  ti» 
one  mjUY  or  woman  \n 


iov\  Vii^WV: 

ro  1 jri'i  1 ;>  % k>  r J.  n e ^ M. vcAf 
jVi^v^  f >'soiHvr>^ 

llrte  to^s-^iy  AiTpi  i li^  yviirQiiy 
i lyv^v^^-^  VrfvSl  ’ 

ri fit e Uy^el V He > 
rni  liio  « .‘f : tiig 

E xe W'^ssC  y nfl?  t?  ulHiy  I Tii£<7ljH 
are-  ^ 

p*:\j6c^  1^0 il 

reoiviitittiyif;  ihe  ivJifM'v 

stn  aU- ingv 
Ali  vltYuli:<r:sn>r  atii>kri^h“r 

0^Vl  wVaj^  leVli^  JCe; 


jMi^i  cdimtrv*  w e 

. - ■ • . m • m . 

send  full  particii 
upon  application^ 


Addnss^  €irc^l4HoH,J^^mtU^ 

HARpEtt^^  BSQTHB^ 

rirattKMii  ^aare,  Nw  Vw^ 


BARPEirS  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


' ;;'C'0-.RS.E  TS 

the  fRiNctss  Hip.  leads  W-L^YUstt  corsage  ErrECTS 

: I^YAtVftWCESTEli  COflSET  CO. 

■'■■:  ■ *^fcn9o.«AT  ■'.  ~ wowt-wi'^ss 


aAht'Ht}^  Aftvsm'is^.. 


.Digitij^ 


b;  Go  gle 


V ;-Ofi§iriaffr€rv,:/‘ 

U WtVE  R S [fV  'b  F'  fJt!  C it  GAN- 


BA nPER%^  M A ^ 


F‘^ir  y^^4t:hi>r  xu^ar  “ Co'&^efy  GauKi  " liJtre 

style  £i3iV)  (x>tiilart.  “They  arc  extrcrotvly  --  ruc.5^^-:^^ 
ceicforced  fctr  wear-  Afinye  fnm  ;Jtnrif  — : 

feBViug'a  sUerjii  liki?  :/  / ' ■ . • . 

' “ooe^wee  i3AU5:e:'"  ^eHA.ri^^ 

' : ’ ’ 4Z*  B SNDWBLACK  ' v H 

- P UGHT  Pl^APL  ( 5(ic.  p'^>  l*‘C'''  ’f  • 

/ 42*  M MAHOGANY  ( trsj:  V “ 

42*  fC  UGHT  CHOCOLATE  ’ P<>r;,,>  \ 


ADV^^KTitiEk. 


**  If  you  waiii knpiv[^fh^f  sviarth  f»tp  ^iU  ihii  Spri^g^  aik  fottt 

tythUY'  to  y<m  Stfin  0iyk 

THE  TAILORMAN’S  EXCUSES 


are  ijRioumcrable,  when  ycsiir  suit  or  top  or  prove 

as  safisfactory  as  you  think  it  shpuM.:  You  can  avoid  the  excuses 
atid  th»t  dissatisfactian  by  buying  th&  fine  whojesale  -tailored  ready- 
to-wear, ' " ■ ■ 

Stein-Bloch  Smart  Clothes  K 


WHICH 

GOST 


$I 


AND 

- UPWARD. 


for  a Suit  or  Spring  Gyercoat,  at  any  agency  in  th.^  United  S 
Men  of  moderate  means  save  money  and  men  of 
good  judgment,  trhen  they  wear  Stein-BlocK  Smart  Glothes — 
the  clotheis  that  are  daily  supplanting  the  expiensive  made-to-ordcr 
clothes  with  the  best  dressed  men/  Every  coat  we  make 

BEARS  TlTiS 


JPsAvQven  in 
silk,  and  se\vn 
beneath  the 


1; ; ' 


LOOK  FOR  IT. 


flap  of  the  coat 
Uning  below 
the  collar. 


The  dealers  vrncr  ■sell  Stein-Bloth  Smart  Clothesj  display  our 

■ Fashion  I^l; 

ites  ip 

their  windows  and  stores;  it  none  in  your  townj 

write  for  name-  ortiearest  dealer. 

THE  STEIN-BLOCH  CO.,  WhDlesale  Tailors, 

Rx)C>iej>tf.r,  N.;  V\ 

F/(M£^A.  bi'^k  Dress, ^ with  this  sea- 

scm^sstvlef^  wit),  be  sent'lo  you  if 


Co  gfe 


HASiPfiR'f?  ArjVJiliflNKIf. 


LINEN  UNDERWEAR 


W^al  for  Stimrii^r^buc  no  foprn 
biir^  ta  all 

afebut  ct  ili  inany 
tageS;  send  for  bboki 

and  the  samples. 


If  ymtr  leatir  "ojit*  n^i  sUpffy  yiJA  %aUjk. 
M^lfast  MesA,  4? 


Belfast  Mesh  Underwear  Co, 

31a  Mechanic  St.;  Pouxhkwpsie,  N.  Y. 


The  anm. 
thetttm&r\ 


Use  the  Paofrack  — . U*5  the 

gi*fcalest  ecimi*m»/.vT  ni  clneei 

room  - HoWa  6 pair  uT  trou^era 

> I*A’iV:-rv?’,.  i:-'  tilt*  ..!••,•  •■■f.u--=T 

'A‘ ' V.  n * Sll't'  i -I  ‘’.r.- 


It  \ .0 

t»uj  t r^.  ii-.i 
yr»  V''^^Uv 


r/a#  Clasifk  Garter 

-ftjiV  - tM-  il.  {y  - 

x iti.Ts.  Pri).K 

0-  t.y  UW.-. 

&* /^ll^VwfilEtR AvfPEhDEP  Ciy 

'V  ?le  Martel  Srt... 


jt;.  j m!  l‘‘ant<'9CK 


T*Vf  a, 

f-t-'j '•-t'*  V^V'.  ■'•>■'.  <')  ■ 

.H^  hViv^?  r 

f’ilir 

rf 

H>tj  : ’''.'•U'i; 


A j-  ll^•^.> 


•’V-.S-' Si 'A,,.-:-  h \ 

& Jirr^uJ  -A  C 


iisnPBs-if 


Made  in  Syracuse.  N Y. 


Biaiton 


Since  the  iiitroductiov.  of  Hic 
r Oeiinel  Unci)  ti^nddiwcfir, 
1/rf.i:  ■ 1%)  nv:ire  :GOT*)forlai:>j[e 
0.!VC  iu  ilie  iv'orid  tbati 


up>vi%r4s 


Peck  Clot  King 


The  Deimel  Linen-Mesh  Co< 

• ’..n  »J  e ! <5  { d_  C ^ ■ 

Oc»pi  H.  5V '491  Bruadw^vVftftV^  YcHrit  1 

\ r-;('«»\>.Cisc  i - <:!  j ALaitfciniiir'^. 

t*.  V.N  - ’ . 

^ tvi  V,^  .’JtO  fcvliibru/  ^ 

^i‘»/ vTPi\\<;i  t SV 


STYtrlSfl  CLOTHING 


Now  York' 

W.  S.  PRCK  ^ CO. 

Deportrnom  B SYRACVSE;,  N V, 


^ I VilcWif 


ft AifVfSk'fS  UApA M m. 


Sailor  Suit 


pirju^^  jtirjbnXrfWVr^ 

vAi  ■ vMvi^  «1>U  ^Wryf, 
irftiriineU  »i;^  pri^iiy ' 

-iiiti^Y  pidil  i<ud  iifii.  it  4 i j it 

4’  v>  13  <P4  t0  ^3.60 

icc<»>rtl5n$  Uv  SiT'iv 


■ ' ' Our  sprif^j^  »n<l  .S'amm4E:i*  ■'  . 

I®. ;. . ' eatalogiie-. 

» V •-  ' 0<?«  2nWJM»  ' j;iu><>0  r>t 

(1,#^ 

SIrtvaDd  Infants 
W«  have  n&  branctr  staji^ir-:-ii«  ngeitiij 

/ _ C<s¥rtsisxm*^i/fti't  .v  ;^  , 

l^ddrcsi^  l>cpt;  4 

60-^2  West  2M  Street, 


^V\  , i"  c'ii^^V-U.nV"  > , ’\-- 

C 4 •3/‘  ■;  , / ' '* I "' .‘  > •''  ^ '>>’‘1;^  p/i  ^ ^ : \i '.'  - ’/  K / ' '^  • 

rjiiiiH  V/  'A  *■ 

'_i.^ 

.’s;yii;»v.''\{'‘'i'i;->r  G-,/'*  V» 'r- 

};A  A:A/sA<*;’r/. ' n » k- 

ij  iiUi'*''  A'  -‘’'-1  n i 

». » i;  S'  *li:i  'Aa-;', 


NEW  VOHK 


WARNING! 

for  Mwo.  Won»Q,  Boys  ant!  G'Uh  are-  ^laaife 
from  fabrics  njandfacttited  Exclusively  bj" 

B FRIES  T1.EY  CO* 

Bredforil,  Engiand  imd  yutkf 


Ml* 8. 


T(j  break 


R£e« 

tradc  mark 


HAUPhnS  MAGAZINE  ADVERTISER. 


/ 


50 


TO 


from  Chicago.  Correspondingly  low  rates  from  all  points. 
Strictly  first-class  round-trip  tickets  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  at 
this  low  rate,  on  sale  May  3 and  daily  May  12  to  18.  Variable  routes, 
liberal  lime  limits,  fast  schedules  and  train  service  of  the  highest  character. 
The  route  is  over  the  only  double-track  railway  between  Chicago  and  the 
Missouri  River. 


OVERLAND  LIMIT 


The  most  luxurious  train  in  the  world.  Leaves  Chicago  8.00  p.  m.  daily, 
through  to  San  Francisco  without  change.  Less  than  three  days  en  route. 
Private  compartment,  observation,  drawing-room,  dining,  and  buffet- 
smoking  cars,  barber,  bath,  Booklovers  Library  and  telephone. 

I Eleotrlo  Ughied  Throughout  i 

^ The  Sest  of  Everything,  / 

T wo  other  fast  trains  leave  Chicago  i o.oo  a.  m. 
and  1 1 .30  p.  m.  daily. 

Chicago  & North-Western 

Union  Pacific  and  I 

Southern  Pacific  Rys. 

AU  agents  sell  tickets  via 

I 


Digitized  by 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 


^^Merode" 

Ribbed  I'DicriiVcar 

I yi’sl> 

I 

t Cijr^yvt.  CiJTrfS  . 


a»«  tii  Get  ihe  Best 


,V  V>t(4l« 


Lard&  I 'a  vli 


PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 


Bv 

Mrs.  JOHN  SHKiriVOOD  M.  C. 

< ^>i»3  )>jtrh  'J  ^^.■»  ►»«':  I;-* 

tjuelU  ID  AuiKti-  li 

yKtV  Kni*}  jdX 

AtlrwiJtl mui 


)^ive  n304i 

Comfort  ^ Service 

Qutitauiv^d  **AU  br^dki 
tn4«l«e  {foaii*^ 

•President*-  on  buckie  me^ni 
‘•C-anhet  ni«t*'  5(^:.  and  f^OO 
A»ix  ?lroK  or  by  iiinij  prepaid 
fT^e  C-  A,  f>dgartOfi  Mf<{,  Co. 
Box3dtvL  Stiitiey,  M*m. 
Setid  dc  lo?  Catalogue 


HAi^PEfit  & imOTHKRS,  rubhsd^rs,  VurK 

Sg^  SILK  EL^TjCS^^^ 

if— — SUCPOPTRdS.  HI - 

»Tf*Ar  JAtta  <i>ir»hn  UAi^f^n  fiu.  VUTtniHlt^hU.  I^ii 


^tHMOr  r i lU<Fs‘ 

Thtt  Leveraj^e  Does  fl 

L««eU.r»  < 'v? 

t:a»-f  invrdMs  " 

V.fKit  ^ 
l>>3>Ao  i»  . 


vi  iru  TUtr 


Sh<*e-  fos 

and  par  rair 


t'Ai  \^r  i.KAUA\l>  IM>  ral.u»ic^«iai|,.  1Vr<v^iX*yi  N-  \ 


SUI 

four  Un* 

ppor 

d*Jt*  ft« 

HER 

it 

(^poytiiv 

daas  not  a\)l» 

liAriPBH*^  MAQAZiN^  Ai>vmrt0^n. 


P J WHEN  VOU  BUY  a 

^ don't  forget  to  tell  tbe  ticket  agent 
plainly  that  you  wish  it  nvertfac 
Lake  Sh^je 
I^iway. 

Si  in  tiavel  that  money  can 

Nineteen  In  daily  s^tvk^  over  the  Laker^ii^cir 
Th  rnt  i <y  h SsdWay 

o the  cities  i>|  Chicago  had  Tnitdn^ 

Trains  Cl^vdand,  Bnffah),  St.  Louis,  Indian- 

apoiis^  Cjncmnati;  Pittsburg,  New  York 
sitid  Bj^cncft  jn  conopction  with  the  New  York  Ct^ntrah 
Albtnyv  Pittsburg  v8^  Lake  Ede  and 
: Cii^ciand,  Cihcintiad,  Chicago  C^Sc  Louis  Railrnaiiair 

Siihfi  fc>r  >'>pnk3et,  ’‘*  Privileges  for  Lake  Shore 
cuiirv>^i«d>U  inlormaHcn  j;  also  ^ Ek^ok  of  Trains/* 

A4d>^,  K J.  SMl^  O,  P.  ^ T.  A.^  Cleveland,  phid 


T rrv'  ftxi!>fv<  <cnft>  ijihI  mnioy^ 

\A' nfexe  i* ViJf y 1 k»h  r hr. ;Uo  Ji6  v.era J i«>y 


SOUTHERN 

PACIFIC 


AMERICANS 


SUMIVIER 


of  lite  rrTD^.t  compkne 
Jt<-  k'inrf,^  and  will 
ihtviE  who  are  vvuudc ring  vvhtte 
ihev  will  I'O  10  spend  (heir  vacation 
ib?^  Summer^ 

rVc^nUipij  a vaiui^hic  mapr  in  addi- 
XioiT  ic>  nine h inie fasting  informaiii^in 
reg^trllih^  fesorts  on  or  rcached-:^^^ 


$50.00 

PROM  NEW  YORK 


Througfi  Taurlst  Cari‘~Highesi  Glass 
Choice  of  floutBS 

Adiit^s  Ajr)y  .:i5oalh«ji  TadficAg^nt. 


KBVV  YORK  centr  al  LINES 
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of  the  Pacific 


*l  thiif 


jh^- 'fig-til^' 

;$tiiiesmeri.  wd  one  <>r  Afe  purpo^i^:f  .in  ' d ftrsl  5<tep,  tfe  i.^lMin- 

o£  AinericHii;  It  >je|^¥Pr 

ii  Cifedt ijga,  /and  biV^^i^tep  jgan^  f#  the^.  uppo^ani^e;  gI 

oriv  despite  checks  noyit^  iAinViricl^tf  ^Hi|4  : tb* 

{he  Ann^i^^up:  Hiigp :tte 
ypnituercia’l  and  pohikaii  Atnt^Catft  i^able.  "Two 

*ncms^>  thqi  vast  o^s^vn  and  ever  built 

i>p^v  PiTpr  S Chjife-  ' ; \ ' - ^ 

The  Toat  of  camion  pphife^  added:  bn.^e:5lil^aj^  cable  wil! 

n nxag^uificsenl  dmiiatn^t/the^  — swop  iahl*  ^.  ■ ; ‘ ’;  / \ - 

, tJie*  ,^4te^..  :•:  ■ ' fhc  wh 

Lfjntc  iK'fote.  titPi  hoii.h^^  gnTi?5  tinder  . fate,  at  ;U'ie  Ameniiin  peopW  ,ui  the  Pacftic 

pecrye'epps^d' 

dx^^h  nh  The-  the 

ibitard  rhareh^ 

iean  in  the  nnttifal  of  event- 

China 

btt-pfieraiiiin  ^ dt  : Arii^^ii'avi 
of;  hlteit  nahhnSi  a 
trhtniph  01  iVmerican 
Umes.  ' 

the  r 

ela^h  tlie  dt  diplornact' 

IS?  Bitnxd^  Mife' preiinii^^ 

for  ,,  1 i-, 

..  , ..,,  ... , . 

Thi^  ^ j^!pt  ah 

inerciai:  lie^vw tthiti  iidaiiiSes  and 

thV- ■ ^P^fe  hiAPftta:*i^  fielil  nf  IT  it  ha^ 

;.Uiiil^-  it  - ^ to 

a i>eiip!e, }i  (B r ^ ndfT  : :ehh^hi&iiliC^%&uen&  States 

It  r^  id  be  Abe  thenrt^^  in  ^hasi^lso  beeri  the 

tidft  M thi:  ingh:  dinisrar-nC  • to 

Ahe  of ^ lieW:  thv»  ; hhow;  itS; its  wnndefs. 

t'hnhirl  Stafe*^  iomfoii;atxd^  is  nov^^  v^iUn 

to  all  the; T^orlci;  vi^jr  arkf  ihe=  reach  at  those  <rf  ih<^er^tS  memoir, 

i 'Aife  • (?]h  edio  of  the.  mijtnbh  hh^  5h  live  iaj'ghst  iliat 

axva5\  after  thie*  xvi^-^hips  Atkintie>  ahd'ih,?^^^  all  hul 

thiioder  ;?ittd  the  tranlp  of  is>hliheir?^}4  :liah:A  d 

14.  “ ’ ' ’ AOVBintf^€h\  ' / ;;;.  ' 


■tilr^niy"  ba?yi;phv'  h-  • ;lies^ : iii' : dfe' 

{|*vililid^  for’  Comfort 

hhk  traycl.  /To  wire  the  Americ^nSi 

crosS;  it  ; . mnSt ; siiidy  its  coninieriiial 
and  sa veaf  throacfh  ih^';  proidem  mu  A ehjpj'^  iht^  dch^^ld  (A  per snfml 
'jrniiS  with,  tfoise  intefcnirr^  wtib  ihc  {iCitjjles  of  the  Orient, 
nd  thirnigti  thtr  ^reatesT  m travel  in  the  %'arfoui^  fescinath^ 

dij^oirtacy  .iu  rcccoit  tefos^^  rhust  \vatiidct  tbrouj^fo^^^^^t  and 

fields /atjd up  and  dol^t  n the  foadnt4ih%.>nhst^ 
ffo^;  throiigli  the  Osit  the  palnve^ 

^ ‘ ^ : y the  jnasse^c  ntu^t;  (:>h^e^ve  the  eiisfohi^  ifod 

cfV/Yie  tn  the  race  marhicrs  dr  the  nai 
hV  "wbat  fo  dienifo^  to  be  the  their  needs  arid  ad jvisC^ 

‘in»  ■'  • . . . ‘ *^:‘>-''>->5.^V'Vy 


Go  gle 


IIO^Y  io  octiVil  ^ryicfe.  On  the  iv:*>r«a  unci 
SUm^a,  itMshim  Ihwr  ^Drow-S'  thruudi.  the 

I'hwie  acmss 
;?<liiilipc4;  with:  eyt-ry  ihi- 
j)ff;>viS{j(Brjt  :«t  r shiji  . cotisiructaon.  sqi  h ms 
'/’W  ■ thy  lijijlMWt 

(l&vW»tj.U)ei^  ht:-  electric,  iihd ^fri^emiiiiK 
JftRPAratUS^ .;  S^IXfrbly:  iiili-‘'hed  i-juMrlers,  and 
}r<«t,  t wclye:ty  twehty-tViur  hotiM 
Mi  V,>hoha  NMV««iik'K 

Im  , yriiai 

>niaT?^d«hgH«iH;  teducative/  whiit 

ili-Mve)  can"  thwi  lx-  Sur- 
rmg  (J^Xriheferiwye 

Hlpidg,;  ats;:  wt'inhJi'n  bttctkrs  thase  last  fiVe 
^ CihJti  hs-riiXr  -ftjr  tlitf:  traveler  .Hi' 
(hear  frhitS,  t <?  Ihe  Aici^riCMUv  r»r<M(d 

of  tii&ioM Hs  lii^iory . ;the5w=  Jriuts:  are^ 

rdre.?lUii^(r;^fe^  .Kti^iaud  ihritoif-ating,  : 

L<a  Hj^^. 

luk  hf^. 

exjxrivdf®  «n  -the  iie'gdes  in  ' 

a southi^idilyj  jlhiss^ 

San  ftaacOaVa,  ' ■•;.■,•:  . ' 


nw;-  wtrid  arev  tJie  atmiM- 

ptuc. , eumhUomninfe  ,.f:V,r  tiiw 

qi<»ni!i.s,in  the  .y«ft  gentli?;  ( ratle  witit},s  bio# 
ttaiioi,.  Irewjtg.  th«  aritjosphtai  fenat 
dtest  .an*l-  dcpri^ir,^.  {,^,5 i.  ipticeil . one  ina  y 


i-  „ fe'"  «»ure  tiiMt  noe  jT,ay  bp  willii 

V:cty . Wlge  hd  djp  up'  the  ifenia 
^'^T*bfroiM  :its  iiiollen  cTa{ejf.;ih  a ctiD  Thtf, 

-ai^l,:;yr>jijdef|ul  ^ebts  01  the  worirt- 
ati . jritwistittg;  pkH-e.  a&ide  fn,m 
the  KXcdmg  pohtrca'I  events  Ih&^  brimeht  the 

;iriifek  *■  llbildliUu  i 
lU _ niuHbtMndttrtged  harb^  is  sfijall,  hut  it 
^ ^gc  citougfv  hv  lh.at:.:the  :iat-gesj;  steaih- 
•aupf!.  and  5.S  sjjle  vu  al}  {htieic:  'f  he  ciiv  of 
4nww  pwik 

■“  n nivio  'prhgiefasl^ 
tdfij;.;,  h.  JS  Vhc  dt'oailr' 

■ '-'V 


■ ■■  ,5tl:#c;aei.:  ,pnd  ^ Ibe. 
people  are  light- 
ONM'fili  ,NJ1.|1  MTtlJdr^  /^ri 

On  lifl]  ih^re  at e valtev^ 

It  li  the  Tifecviav^nj  .irn 

tli3ij^,y.  ferh?* , bnnaiias. 


native;  )oye  of  Hu vvm  f »a4ed 

tlK;  worW  unleK^  if  Ije  in  Ja|>an; 
ite  pidtitesque 

l{  pri;s€?rvdl,  and  theit  aurle  W«  nrdi- 
diver 'Aioni^,  are  fascinatiii^  li:i  the 
V ilvinuliilii  is  welt  >Aii>c3ivtl  pteW^  <>( 
ciltracti A'eneHs,  ll^ere ;1«  ;v i^nneh 
}in  oxtinci  rt^husm  cmiet, 
ua»,k  {>(  the  city,  af  arr<>lyvn|ir^^  ied  abo^ 


iT"  -4 


seen-  vnlv  t Mie  -ju) n nu  itw h.y  ^ ^ j r . » » 

the  ehtf  Vtxhr'  with  5(V(t  icH 

i^bcer  ifVer  Velhi h tlic  ^rcat  Kauieii.^  anlbert^tHv  ir 

fiiel)H-  rhi;  >1?ituc'  ?>tatid;>  jil<i  V»i*  thv-'  v 

-prbiiiiii  WUiy  drove  hif5  . ci nb itnuvu^:  roiant 

to  tfcfdJWditiif^  secore  his  royolMvav.  enjo5onenl  vvUh  U< 

Anch  the^  lirohaWy  the  A natioiJ  ll 

[he  vv(jrid,  iKc  jSjM>l  loye^  iioWer^^  tan 
lainoiis  and  e?^cilwitr  iail  to  he  idevoii^o 
5;nrhridm^j  in  Iheir  q xanoirK.  Tte  water  ,lht  geiitle  virttte 
•js  warm,  the  in*! tom  is  ot  lltvv  i3*amh  ahti:; 

tfe  Wlhin^  facilitii^s  are  compile. 

resort  place  of  the  pe<>|de.  lori?::h 
mn : eallecl  t he  ‘ ^ Loui^r  B?Yinvb  * ' of  Ha widiv  ^ 

■A bs< >r hi as  itie  a Ccr acuij ris  of  1 . fctttperoi  ■^-  mxxn 

.islands  ^tre,  the  traveller  pinst  iiaSleii 

ward  to  new.  lands  ami  jX'(*pks.  Japan,  tlie  la ra  tion  -H'ly 
j^mi  tif  the  chrysanlheinum  and  ehertty  r€j>t^ 
hl<i?^soni,  the  home  rjfa  fieTVOas^ijvnck-wilteih^  naiinn J?  w 
.s\v^,et‘-tiaiured  ilemons  m war'  ami  trarree  into  the 

almost-  ideally  jWsloTal  in  t>oa»:^,  beckons  tupdern  civd- 
hirp on,  rind  in  ttiv  day^  Ihe  snow-cr^^ted  izationv  are 
peak  f*f  old  Fiijiyainu  appears  alKn’^  the  all  imposing^ 
botisiun,  proht'ibly  the  most  bca^Uifiilly  formed  anil 
iridutiUtin  ih  aft  thv^  w<^ld,.  at^d  S(>on  the 

ndo  Yokphania  harbor.  Herex  iitrm  Uyj^skin^  i^ 
.is.  new  w<»ild,  teeming  with  nidi’yiiy , a land  iiower^,  And 
tiirfjd  is  ixing;  liiircijveanized  by  leaps  and  trayidlyrt^Vhy^iT  ] 
bcnimis,  bid  th»ii  still  prescT yes  the  charm  of  hit^ar^  rthetr ' h 


riesJuirmi  or  pdrcplath  here,  and 

not  tar  n hot  siirhigs. 

in  the  Qrionlv  K fainerf 

in  JapaiiV  h%tdr)|^oh  the 

capital  ot  the  jirovmee  From 

Nagasaki  dot'  JP^y  te^fe 
sidck>  RdSHia‘s  grent  pprlAnfe 
i\Ms  AkjrAmrn  ■•.  \ ;S'\: 

FJvh  adothpr,  A^tehg^*  ;C  to  ytte 


irA.WaU^S  MAGA^^J^B  XDYEnTWB^. 


III  'sil&^p^ft'Hiitfe-^- .:t|a'  slKatiSsla{.v 

1 1 -ahd  >♦  rri ve^  sifS-  ,Sll[d  : anwl  jV ora  Wrg;^  :■ 

‘ * ;i;‘ar?4  V|if  ■ CJ^ii^' aindi  «jf ; jp^rvNaUiia  part- tdiid i tVUirig’^- 
ihe  { Va'rliij-  iivShim^ha*  *i>  tHi&  ' ' ••  . • . 

lore^^ji  .wllle'dH'tll  ia  tl)e  l’)ncnt.  Then 

.'art  VI :iS,U  ';  ';.  _■  ; ■ ' ! ' 

tif  - 'ivlH-.  vV 

lh(?  h i V./ ' i','>’'‘"’'‘! '.V  V ’, 

V 'tiSngiV'lj  • v’''?' 

ted'ijaT'iens  in  plenty 


^^•PPjlll  there  ineW  ^ 

.'  /S^ttCS/  id' -.  tte 

..  ■ ■*'  -TiVent 

t'-'K  />Us-^triij^gfcof. 

.'  '''•t'.''’''(‘4.'y!ji  .:the\:.othcr  _ na- 

^ tions  itj  a^n 

/.and  n'lafey  'salp' 
,:(f  that  mi  ghiV  It  i ngtlorav  I V, 


rtOAT  l>li;CJv  iniOM]K.NA0^Plf^'K 

iVviriiyArX’^j?  :dLp 


Go  gle 


u&y  (it 

i^rt  ^»r  * K‘iJi6i  v^Hiitt  iMii^h 

rule,  but  neveri]iejei^:^?t;CWrt0^^i|^^^^^ 
ilert:  U f)ttc 

.:^iifh>i^  oF  tli^  ;5lafe:  /vT^ 

the  : >?axtxe  Intit  uile 
■ ■their' : ;att':^^e\vte t Utn 

ijtit  lIoriijff'Korii^  ofi  tfe  ^o|jfe 

T>f  0 MjptnmhHn,  t .Sbu  iV^t  hi^h,  <*tkV 
high  lip  Irtish  the  Avater 

the  heat 

The  tsltidtt  is  n (tout  foiir  luiies  mde 
and  eleven  loug  The  cky  of  Vic- 
t^>ria  ^diert* 

Hiriej?  rthd  the  jstaiion  atid  garri-  thousarifl^t  of:  ficople-  liive 

:non  are'^Hithafelv  it  haH  ten.^Tchd  ih^t  tJO  other  ’home*.  Vi.^itor^ 

every  race  and  l^^oplc  o^tlv  i^.  ilrcte 

in  tlofig^ Kotig'^  rtoivdeil  mu^  Hatty ^^n^rce-sliadcd 

of  civihzatmiA  it^Hgioh  maVv^  tfohhd^^^  Bujid  oE  th^ 

there,  it  Im  marly  of  Genii,  the 

hPthbly  the  cathedt^thhi  biNt^mcaf the  hills,  the 
well  as  the  t^ru^lefie^  ' and  >vbere 

hniMfhgi^  The:i^leir^e,^i^  fewt^r  of  Chuia%  ith^Higcnc^  bloom5> 

is  it:^  ifil  U^ctloh V 

I V^ik/'  wdiich  Ut  retched  by  a ^.hhlfe  Wnid.^tif  iK^ir  splendor., 

1)ea  utifitl  ;phnpi^  i^'vtthfbldeiJv  ••?: " a\^- h.^e;  ^one/;:  as:;  .1^:/ 

1 he  n vcr ;a ^ hix ■ tahi orii ■ voyaii^.' 

1^4  0ijhi£t>  1^;  olihet^htlfe ^ 

why;  . he  makes  tlie  leisiiTejy  jhurney  by . what  the  United  StateSi  has  dotwrii^ 
iKnit^ljTvreiy  nbollwr  meansbft^^vhA^  * ther^;  li  ^yes  uiie  a tftrUl  to^r^ll 

he  stop^/v  at  Alaca<v;  hirxy  miles  up.  ancdd/^tc^Ule^  wai^  wk^n^  won  hi&  gn^ 
merit  of  tte  B whtr  vanrie  There ’^op  fetT^b  tlfe  of  the  \VfAriil  tijtfmTfe 

yt^irsTtgP*  and  Iw  been  one  of  it^ 

Hp  Orictiial  ^laiiie  CTtlp  hhd  a l^eat  p<^rl  htr  la  tfc  (^ietit, 

(he  ; stbpimpi:  Of  opiihii.  There  are  a&tO:  httiOiTToOilTjhder  the 

lipned  h^rts  and  atiraetivy  garder^  iTmeh  to  inspire  the  ylsitnr.  Its 

hbtelTtGTtminb^ittipm^^^  : : drivyA^i;  ii^  faCtjOfiT:>Utl^ 

Theh  epme^  the , ipurfit^  in  Cpip  cietis;  and , above its  reeciiUh^tpry^^b^ 

,XA»nf);tT>b  fH-^TdT  1^  pldcV;  . . . ' .,,  - ' ‘^'  ' 

inhn'Ttti»Tetdv‘j>ri«d^V:^';'^^^  arc'-ho',  ’■  ■ ITpPt-yManiiu.'-th^'-'t^ 

hiT^ls  th’  Canlphi  pbd  n(y>h  Hnu^K<>hg,  tli^  5Ut 

the  s^tearmin  The^iiTiir  iifc  across  ihe;  iWiW  ot-  to  1^ 


rp  iVKVASt'vs  xosin 


. ;s;Ss,  :■ 

HAUVEIVh  i^AfSAZIAK  .ltlpjK/eT/yi£’i?. 


dti  ?tct'vtal  tS.OOO, 

iirid  iteir  is  iS;  khbts  aq 

hiHir.  h.?ive  Uhufe  bvgH'^  jd!^  2i\  l^cmd^ 

an  hoWi  but  t b W vtK^e  jsjieed  i cuwnK'd  <)  i 

'T^  ki)T^u  broken 

^11  T^tiijrd^  PiiciEcv 

vj^yibu!5  apl  ft^rJiTic 


^ apjii^rJtTice'  the  Sl^.r}M^fS: 

ii^rid  the:  largest  A 


t b;  ■ - ';^m' :;4itu3 , Stbi^rM ' ha  vp ' ' 

/ dim&nHinnbi  •greater  t reightH^arrrihk  ; 
rapacity,  greater  tomta^  ahcl 
timii  their  fc^en^rincTf^^;  w 
thiv  great  sliips;it^thb 

ihatUr  of  thv?#  only 

a knot  or  two  slouw  than 
of V Atnef ica^a  inake,,  dtf?e« 

stcamshipi'^  m all  tire  woM 
m Half  a do;^n  sit^rpa^  thtoi 

> light  ly  in  size ; npne :epin- : 

<^ven  ji>etfoihmnpe^f 

h4&  iiigh  rank  m tfegre^l 

jijte^inishjjKs  of  the  world,  ^ y:: 
llie  mp  acrobsv  Ife 

a pi  frotp. 

to  doy^f  tiiat  acro^  the  ^ ha 
a steady  P^^i^  a^u^^  of 
at  a shghtlj^  Sk-^Wer  tale.  Shit«^^- ^ 
Pacific  nnisi  have  grealer  coal  - cidry 
eai^city  tiian  on  tlic  AtlanticV  ^ 
have:  room  in  addilion  for  largfe  ^ 
of.  freight  tp  hA^ke  tlie  voyage^.v 
This  mdkp:^  them  a Httle  sin wer-  Tts  vTOss 
fhb  Pacific  at  a .i:2-knoi^-  $ j>eed: ^ peflttire. 

all  the  ^ shijp 

itT  coah  K Sf  there  whitld  i« 

niuch  dhe  tiew 

ships  of  many  of  the.  Alla htic  Ipies  tefe  built 


hybpnff ; If  Vie  is  wise,  bciiig  al- 

fnbsirbaU-»yp?;y;bxdj^^^^  cx*n- 

tbnie^ydiui^  i^  thfniieVi  tb'^.  Straits  to  ilte 

ip  jhc  voHbi^td^^ 

tcykniy  ihe;sv|i^wel  m ^ "fhen 

come'  thb:  bep.uV  if ul 

xyorHii,  \d^it:^?fontr,yd.rriOhi  : 

I o see  . the  ;^rrfeit;Taj  ipjriVh  ' p; 

. AgTaiihdt>  tPfilr 
mea' ' seeeidecrryyai^-i^^^ 
at  a.  co?d'-p.f 

-W'/pir n . ‘Al'me*; thf-’: ;at :;•: 
iil ' Eg  ypl ';tind  ':.iVle,  ■' 

ite'  S;p  p^ri  . ' 

pf  U«v^  .trip,  h^^’^cver^  iH  owe 
;a  tlx/it  iiv!ivtlm  nthat  the  ;:?' 

i'VVl.^hv:  Mod  idling  the . eastern  . V:i 
.cd  gr^  uf ' t he  f ^ 

;iile. first-  ijiu'si  that  the 
pn^feclH e;  tf^veUe^^^  t I^lfs  is 
:^-  tvi  Afip  ; 

lOi)  u ir^.  Are  they  com  tort  - 

}ii hfe,  large-  sa fe ’ .1  leire  arc 
.t^  ihg  /u/mV  pri^^ 

SilteKUh,  1'Jiey  werfe  liipil  by. 

-the  Nev.'i>ort  Sc'\\^^  'ShfpbitljtJ-  ": . : 
otg  ami  l>ry  OmcU  &i!ipaViy^  . 
afid  hni^dly1^  ifv  in02  ^ Tbert^-  ; ; 
gCci^??  ionnage  I 


AVITfl  AnAUJAST  WMMfetpl,  e^AlKO 


s^^id  Inrgi^  anioiitij^  ;<;if ; 

mure  pTofibWe  iii^^ 

rciinio,'  -■IlKsi/’ 
j^Vi^K  iaskir  ihaii  tM:  a 

' «’;i-fjif;  ii'b'rL-a^i,  \)i.  ;';,^,4v;,^-n:e4!>; 

;oJ-;  ■,i1)'tv ■ ; >b:ipb.Ui , ;^kij '^’^v''.''^-^- 
.^\lpk^rb>r  in  . v^ 

^ i>i Vi2  kvi  the  ^ ^v^k\ ' s 

'’ift:;^ai^;,' 

' feef'-  mVi(1  ■ 

•is,  6;^;fceji ,:  ; 

i'o'' .;ti>felii^»  ^ v' ^ bey, 

. akd [%/*0O, ,':'jlv>^is . of.  fr*^i ’ '^vh 
yriexv  , « 

Have  ',  :'*^'b>i,'  5ilWr  • 

many 

in  l&  lahVltjle  \yilh  a' d£;cii 
$50  feet  to  tiYt^ 

v'  J * ' ■ ' :.'  . ' 

;■ .:  'Ihe'-u'^  ■'•of  ■'  .at^i  /fo^if^'' 

bnmfek 
;an'd^  ‘mairt 

f] uiiT^rs:^, 

wbli'  vHeT]f:y  ■: ', 
jrbn''.bedH<^dH  ^rire 

vki^  wbidt  :lufVt?-  bylUiti|f  ■ 

Ja^i^^ry;  ^ andy,  W'iih  |K>riy libn  o lyf 

The  S»>ciui  i lall,  of  oiEi> 

phini^icuJ^  and  ;al1V\r/lM;  ah  xiniintCTy- 

rVijiiii^i  view  forVvanl  and  at  Hie  sjd<5^; 

;(J>>oir^  aiitl  xyhiie -i  ahlber  tii^;^jinj3 


TAriW.iav  iAl^AVUSE 


;hpkol«ai^ry4  pUvvh  , The  ^ 

t^ei  m Is 

illtiiini iatei  hr i lliant  ly  Tfi^t h ideclrk^  li ghfe 

back  of  itiC  ■ S»Wfbl  ■ Ifejl  !a  tht? 
Aking.  ibe 

t/tii  liooih^r  wiih  41  ;;baH.^?rtiVrvro 
thi'!  uiMde  i)f  eachr 
a dej^ree  of 

tootq  Ik  6 nishetl  m nialiipi^ a hy V a rid  the 
pa  pels  ‘iith  ni  light  pphyrs.  The 

hpb^d^^t^tihg;  is  rieb,  dOT  bf^sh* 

Tbeniftfn  fia^r  each 

f^>oth  ikdtihd  the 

Ttey  ccmsllst  p sutin^^ 

roDjf n,  a A^hite-t c^ni  ^ and  pri vahii  ,f?a  I h*- 

Toodi . with  i>11  the  coQy<'hkh<t?^’. 
tts  Solid  t>)r/i  iv?dMead^.  fpldi^^  la - 

IPtfeSr  ^c  and  tihld 

■"Watep'-v  ...  .;  • -■ 

hok^its 

and  corn  sijondi^^ 

>11  (he  rorw^td'  end • t*f  ihh  dtiv!fe-to  » vs 
the  j^mokfog  -•  jyd  and 

•ychite  ruUlH^^-igdvvd^yed^^ 
with  wdhd- w»>i:h  pf  kb  is 

jiantdlcd  Ik  an  old 

l>htK:h  y)S&d' 

litpvs  ifi  the  conlrnpdtou^^^  is  jfiinsi 

^ rich.  Wide  deck  Piohi  i:jntrhnn% 
jieckTvfie^v  a jTorihng  ample  SpHCd;  fhr 
‘ Uw  vW'r^  pf  pas^nt^ei^^.  Pt<>ai- 
cjtading,  arid  for  the  iisitpl  guineS.  at 


AX li  WU''JS»  CAIKU 


ffAPJ^ C7?>;,s-  j/ 1 r; a v/; 


Froiji  the  Sot- ml  Hall  a ilaMblc  stairway  of 
briinzc,  with  :hi)^h|y  orhaiTlW^  railings 
AOfl  iievvieFpost:^;  extends  to  (ht  fining-saloon 
ixftfW.  This  /♦lom  s^ats  2oi  pErsoiis<;atifl  is 

fiefftratcri  \f)  oh Vt: green,  white,  ancl^ 
^iiiii^)holstcTingartvin;^o 
a nfl  i he  gis  t the  rtiOm  arc  tight; 


TO  the  port  side,  with,  ua  passage  awr^,tsvS  tiie 

sbifx  This  go  ihfe  "in 

bg  perforh^  intriistdn 

upon  the  pas^qj^ers ' aoid,  ah  b rngh  ■ it 
gives  the  ship  a differed whgn 
viewed  Irom  port  iucreh?-^  iJig: 

working  jxiwer  gJ  the  crew;  vidid  it  trav*i:T 


:sut  r.vi>  ;v\ sir 


green  . gVihh  To  Ihe; cTOlre  ot  tiic  m^rty  petty  a on  siiip- 

ahhve,.aiid  (Jrdiiec  thiough^^^g  t)n  a tong  \xwagc  like 

light  doine  m the  liritlge  ;deckv  Fluted  t^rihc  a^  & 

Oitluhins';  vvilh  oriifTOenltHf ; edpHaj^^  highe:^.! 

the  Heck.  riVonnrl  (his  wetl>  Lirigrust^  |.)anels  imr^engers  Jiixurie^  rMid  : 

ttirnohieiit  tfie  trutdvv  add  the  h effgels  at  Ibrif/  ; 

liight  are  atihgpbpt  oh 

; The  b»:*at  (H  i k , tho  h ^he  ?^hi p OPd  hede^asy  p % t T % f he 

the  one  upeti  to  1.^^  7^  giv^;  an  pFthesd  niafc  up 

lipiTOhreiv  iOyhUn  pnjt^^  ’ 

, \thr  (hg^hpper':dtvkTt\^hg^ves^^  diVectl^ ''v^msih^pr 
under  t he  protperkiHg  is  woMif  igifc  ay^ 

OTTanged  that  tht:  lunit^  t<d  this^i 

:(!ie  'i>taT<^)ard  'ifeffW-  r'ight 

lardhng  hg\v:afd-:--dhd  <t?ondered  tJjtal  biMihyiirws^ 

and  guariTs  hjr  >servants  :rfnd  the  tTcw  nf  Ihisuiess  or  pka'^iife!** 


Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Cotnpany^s 

S.S-  SIBERIA  U 1,31111  Wn^) 


S.S.  CHINA 


Siiili/j£  Trqm  . . 
!Sni:.  Fran «»».t a lor 


fibf0taiiif  ^pan,  Cfiin^  and  the  Philippine 

And  full  tnloTOaHpn;  b Honolulu,  Japach  and  China,  as  v^e  11  a$ 


De^  ti  f*n v^  FulcU  rr, 
StfUiQg  $ch«dulVj[,. 


AROUND-Tm~WORLD  TOURS 


wiir  b^;  lunthhrd  Ty  any  of  the  pcbcijW;!  ra^lltoaf  And  toury  ageocles  tn  the  Uniind  States 

or  vii\!  appIkilWatt  fo  fiw  GES^ERAL  Oi#lC^  OF  T>iE  CDMPA  Pfutantx, 

V JEA!steinrr  Pa?8flt^tef  Agentv  34?  Br&id'^'ayi  N York 
^ %;  .O..NEIMV'ER.  Aseiit, ^3  Oark  Street, 

- - / jiAHPPypJ^  !}dAVA1/yivk^  A 


HARPEiVB  MAGAZINE  ADVERriSBR. 


The  Pianola  solves  the  proMeni  of  m.atifc  in  the  home, 
its  production  was  the  mnviruxg  achievi^  musical 

activity  in  the  century  iust  eJused, 

Within  the  h<jm€,.  where  there  is  a Pianola,  mustc  reigns 
Suptehye,  and  every  member  of  the  iKmschofd  may  be  a per- 
farmcr<  'Fhe  piano  is  avaihible  to  siK  In  its  ihvthnuc 
tont'S  the  busy  man  forgets  his  cares.  "The  hostess  finds 
relief  from  thmights  cemcernuju  e!Vtert:aumvci>t  for  her 
guestsc  ai#  respond  with  jeet  or  voice 

and  in  a find  whotesonie  recreation  luider* 

heath  the ^ 

Of  music  ^ tires.  . Eyerv  new  example  of  the 

art  avvakens  TKnv  emottans  in  his  breast.  One  piece  rnav 
lose  its  freshness,  but  with  the.  nexi  cam^  back,  enhanced, 
the  pleasure  of  the  first.  . ^ 

The  ovvner  of  a Jhanola  need  never  fear  it  may  grow 
tiresome.  The  music  fur  it  has  no  hirnt.  Its  repertoire, 
enormous  in  extenf,  magnificent  in  variety,  absolutely 
precludes  such  a possibility* 

Eight  thousand  one  hundred  arid  ihirty^one  pieces  at 
present,  and  new  sclecnons  add^^^  monthly  at  the  rate  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  mkkes  a coliection  such  as  the 
warld  has  never  heretofore  seeri  bfciught  together. 

In  view  ofi  this, 
tire  of  the  Pianola, 

The  Pianola's  : 
makes  possible  is  the  consideration,  and  every  new  selection 
renewfs  again  the  novelty  and  freshness  of  the  instrumenL 


never 


Origir^al  frf'rvi 
S;^  OF  CHI^-AfAf 


HAiirtirii  Af  iCAZise 


iii!M 


^Vi,^hvxlt  rhc  Piaru.iia,  whm  possibificics*  are  hidden 

bV»\\'  vcfv  tew  ther^  Av 

even  rii^jghr  a gimips’e  iiuo  the  gra^jid  wc^ld  -bf^  harmony, 
^ io  repf  a smalt  |vart  t>f  the  great 

< the;  mastcrs^^xicii  the  best  ptapif^ts  were 

sudlv  iimttcd, 

The  i rolv  rt ife^  pf  tech n k] ue,,  t he  i nexorabTe  nccessHv  of 
hing.  h^mrs,  sptrnt  : in  practice,  h^rbade  fufns/s  the 

pfea>b;'c  S)f  ihrouirhivur  ilte  world  of  music. 

' PjLi  all  the  revt  t>r  hyrnap  kind  the  masterpieces  of  the 
gcrndcst  arf  that  is  kpown  nr /nan  were  b'aned  treasureii, 
rtfes  is'Wixt  thccP*4t*<d;i  d 

»ave  feh  (he  taseinatlon  af 
.p'ournig,  forkh  Ore;  bcx- ’ e t herr  scuds  die  mas fc,  or 

ih(ise  who  have  been  \\'eaned  bv  othcf 

lares  fnj/n  pnrc.ticcf  tt  brings  a jr>v:  ibar  apv  tin^e  it 

t iinve  t|u*  Avcudrlt  iif  vttt  ifu^  wotlc!  ctUiid  mk  haHe  liought. 

dluc  midMC  of  ^ IS  tree  re  ii,ii. 

f «?f;  V lassie  [4c^es-  Uttcrtdt^  Hath, 

Ka\  d?i,  and  <4ii  ndtulcl  have  written  orat/vrjos  and  fuv^uCs, 
tddiappy  brdiubrrt.  speaks  to  them  in  the  swcc^t  unic?;  of 
kos:iiiui?n!C-  ih.i’thoven,  master  bf  masters,  thfrlls  ahke 
the.  llsteiuus  and  the  per  former  with  his.  Appa>sKm;at.a  or 

heautitul  fhdHi  Syinphoitv, 

Chopin  bem<tOis  the  fate  af  Poland'  in  his  Nocturnes 
or  brcaihcs  the  hei  v valor  bf  hts,  ct*u,ntfvnw*n  in  Poionaise. 

MrbiidsStihn,  Rnlunstciry^  Jvlos/kowskr,  fus/t,  all:  hdp 
to  Weave  tonevpictures  i'or  ear  and  mind  alike  to  revei  in. 
For  other  tastes,  Where  settings  of  tlu-xta^e  have  served 


[O.^e 


VYitgncr  C'pn^<^ 
-r^^M  >p< ^ ^V" 

it  pf  ^ValfeiixQ^, 
f c^aC,  Rhmi^ 


pur  tbc  fancst'i'  cif  ■ thctf  Ci'>oritcs. 

, .IJH'UE  ^'’ 

iT.‘^iy  H.iil>  or  oU.  WaiU»Iu, 

[jkv'Mlf-'fVi  f;>  rhc 

Krbehmaen  Rv)w. 

.t  rrvclj  M 


M < ))%K^  •* 

CiK'ft  V'* .'  V' 


t/,  }i}  ±r  ’^L 
r,c-  i hc;  Ir.vtr  Vb' ibo  uper^. 
■'JA.  rf'.nVjl*.?^  ■’ 

mv^*b 


uit 


S s4 


;:;»^ciiiJS>' 


►t  t:oP-v\'Tt 


'•'•  .’  "'V'''  V•i  vyi'  . . .:i 


.tntL')tc: 


:)!kv¥’K-V':'A''<^i^'^'?''‘ 


Shtvuid  the  air  be  faniiliar,  the  pbv*:r's  taste  will  dictate 
the  expression.  But  if  it  i>  strange  or  difficult,  a very 
simple  set  of  markini;s  on  the  niovrug  niustc-roll  direct  the 
proper  movertu  nt  of  the  Icvctn. 

A Idtlc  chdd  A^nv  do  jtf  this  :iik1  give  correct  expression 

to  the  cuntpcisitions 

Simple,  it  blit  rii  its  siniplicfty  it  is  musieaDy  attistic. 
Paderewski,  Hofniani),  and  xuher  great  arti>is  find  pleasure 
m the  Pianola  and  Usxr  it  beciuise  they  can  so  pcrtectly  con- 
trol the  elements  which  go  to  make  up  ‘"expression.” 

The  Pianola  thus  is  fiund  to  be  a pleasure-giving 
instrurnern  (or  all,  both  evn^  and  musicuiii,  enabling  them 
pl.Ji  on  the  piano  with  absolute  correctness  and  with 
human  feeling. 

\l<>te  could  not  be  asked  of  mortal  infrenuitv'. 
l.c-ss  TjevtT  wouftt  have  served  ti>  place  the  Pianola 
where  it  sunds  to^da) — -the  greatest  and  must  widely 
popular  of  inusH'a!  irvveutii>ns,  the  ordv  practical  soluiiun 
of,  and  the  Roval  Road  to  Music  in  tlic  Hume. 


The  Pi;iriuU  v.un  U*  sern  ind  pjjivrd  it  our  new  Fifch  Avirnuc 

and  ThWty-toqnh  Nf-.v  Yr^rk,  anJ  dt  the  vvArmvunb  qf  any  t»r  our  actnt’; 

thfOfigh'.>.n«:  the  otUrim.  a q{nMK>ri  lunn'e?;!  h>  hv>fl«  the  rvovtre  and  tht 

skiliu’d  mu>iv.un  nntjn  rhv  bcrvetYn  to  druvcvl  troni  in  assistaiiti*. 

A ihq«.trvircd  iiesenpuve  hroOiute  i canlog  Q.;  ail)  smi  to 

thrive  ih  .Inn};  trtfc*r.qjUK)n  bv  mail,  a/td  .al^  anvvwrjrd  tturtuKh  our  cor- 

Th«  pTiCcof  the  Pianuij.U  $250  . r*\i  r*'  h c ;ihb  by:  nuont  h 1 y p.i  y mrnrs  \ t desired 


A E O L I A N HAL  E 
Fifth  Avenue  ;in(l  I'hirty-fourtb  Sti’cci,  New  A’ork. 


and  foreign  countries 

51.  SOrkn.»W.  J Dyer 

& fire. 

Sc  Cvi'D,  Mo.,  fioli.'^ihaa  Bro?. 


throughout  the  Iniircvl  Siaies 

E.M  .AJiijeiitc,  Cal.v  cAjirurn 
CAil/orrUa  .Vl(jvi*:  Co 
Miy.^actU,  Mtvk-,  <»«cr  V, 
.CioikDa 

Xjjrtixajyetf?*,  XUifv 

^ytuiiAT>  Miih<  ».  .V, 

^t*jtfi?rc4V,  Caui»l*f,  Puijc, 

% r N,  J . , 

l.a  , 

Ouf^hj*. : r hrnrojff  ^ MoeUer 

-ern- Cv..  , 

■f  Ku  JiidpJiEeC  -J.  “ion 

f'**  M;»;f  ,C  V.  fditltor  K V 
I*.  W-rHs 

♦t  !■  {ify-A-f*  t \>.  f >.  Si'‘'*eJy  \V  i'.  -'-, 

Y,,  M ’; 


Intents 


0 e rLi  ts , • -r  r ni  a r»  v •’ . 1 C li  »>  f * 

Bo«tuT}^S:  , C-.?’  Si  'Af^neri 

-A:  «•:.*/  . , ' , 

14  'I  ft ..  N ^ . n i i'  ^ ^ 6 ' V f’  171 
Bui  'ii  Mf-iJV'.  i<  *.  Mu  A 


S«vi  f yauti*; 

Sill  Lake  Cirv»  Ulali,  Davnes 
Xi«/vit  C*y 

N,  ' W,,  ilcnTv  M, 
N:  Y.,.  A 

v.Mith  i7'., 

IAvf‘ftHi;  Oya  .>  & Rivc.h 

i,  . n ^ 

T»ov  , N.  I Ot»>e4*;  Sc 

D.  C,  Wen 

El!  4. '>. 

w !■'■  w. 

Baiiji'-'C  C'/. 


C’ai.t  Kohler  Sc 


C ><f».  Af  •^.,  Jl  . r r.  r,  tV  tC 

i 'l  n-;  r n U r ^ Y ■.  , .':t  ;At-. , 

Che  u Ufr. 

Of  0»  fTf.,  Dr^VV'ifJ  Mfj.4  t .p 
t ' i:  I • '‘'*1 , iE'li , U r r • I Vi  . I i 
< OiiV,  Mv  ] W , 

*•  'e-vH  NfU»^--  ^ Vv- 

liiivr  * rC’  Vi. 


Y urk 


fJea  Jn  of  .he  year.  Each  p.ece.s 

Sold  by  t»est  dealers. 

America's 
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